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L. 

IllRE  has  observed,  that  words  in  Gothic  ending 
in  L,  often  denote  something  of  a  circular  form. 
He  mentions,  in  proof  of  this,  hagel  hail,  hivirf- 
•uiel  a  whirlpool,  spindel  a  spindle,  &c.  vo. 
Hagel. 

Elsewhere  he  remarks,  after  the  Latin  philologists, 
that  this  letter  has,  aliquid  blandi,  a  certain  soft- 
ness in  it,  for  which  reason  it  is  often  used. 

L,  in  our  language,  is  a  letter  evidentl};  denoting 
diminution.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  the  form- 
ation of  bagrel  a  child ;  gangarel,  gangrel, 
a  child  beginning  to  walk,  q.  a  httle  ^anorer/ 
hangrell,  q.  v. 

Ihre,  in  order  to  prove  that  Gothic  diminutives 
are  formed  by  this  letter,  refers  to  Moes.G.  77ia- 
wilo,  a  diminutive  from  mati'i,  a  girl,  barnilo, 
a  little  child,  from  barn;  Su.G.  kyclding,  a 
chicken,  v;ekUng,  an  effeminate  man.  He 
remarks  the  affinity  of  the  Lat.  in  this  respect  j 
as,  in  puellus,  cultelLus,  &c.  In  Germ.  /  is  also 
a  mark  of  diminution  ;  as,  maennl,  homuncio, 
from  man,  homo;  5<e«rtZ,  lapillus,  ahttle  stone, 
from  stein,  lapis. 

Germ,  gengeln,  like  gangrel,  is  a  term  employed 
with  respect  to  infants,  who  have  not  learned 
the  proper  use  of  their  feet.  Su.G.  gaenglig 
denotes  one  who  walks  in  a  tottering  way. 
V.  Ihre,  vo.  Gunga.  From  these,  and  a  variety 
of  other  examples,  it  would  appear  indeed,  tliat, 
in  the  northern  languages,  I  not  only  marks 
diminution,  but  forms  the  termination  of  those 
words  which  express  inequality  of  motion,  or 
a  proneness  to  fall ;  as,  E.  ivaddle,  viewed  as  a 
diminutive  from  ivade,  "ii-'n'ggle,  hobble,  2ec. 
S.  hoddle,  to  waddle,  ^veeggle,  id.,  toddle,  to 
totter  in  walking,  coggle,  to  cause  to  rock, 
shoggle,  to  shake,  'ueffil,  easily  moved  from  one 
side  to  another,  from  AS.  xvaf-ian,  to  wave ; 
bachle,  shacMef  ice. 


LAB 

I  know  not,  if  it  be  merely  accidental,  that  many- 
words  terminate  in  I  or  le,  which  denote  the 
falling,  or  dispersion  of  liquids  in  drops  or 
in  smaller  quantities:  as,  E.  dribble,  trickle, 
sprinkle,  draggle;  S.  bcbble,  scuttle,  q.  v.  A 
sanguine  philologist  might  fancy  that  he  per- 
ceived a  resemblance  between  the  liquid  sound 
of  the  letter,  and  that  of  the  object  expressed. 

L  in  S.  seems  sometimes  to  denote  continuation, 
or  habit.  Thus,  gangrel  also  signifies  one  who 
is  accustomed  to  wander  from  place  to  place  ; 
haivrel,  one  who  is  habituated  to  foolish  talk- 
ing, or  hai'Liring,  S.  j  stumral,  applied  to  a  horse 
which  is  prone  to  stumbling. 

It  may  perhaps  be  added,  that  I  or  le  is  frequent- 
ly used  as  the  termination  of  words  denotino- 
trifling  or  procrastination  in  motion  or  action ; 
as,  E.  Jiddlefaddle ;  S.  haingle,  to  hang  about 
in  a  trifling  way,  daddte,  druttle,  to  be  slow  in 
motion  ;  taigle,  to  delay  ;  pingil,  to  work  di- 
ligently without  much  progress  j  muddle,  id., 
niddle,  he. 

To  LA,  V.  a.     To  lay. 

Glaidlie  «;ilii  i  baith  inquire  and  lerc, 
And  to  ilk  cunnand  wiclit  la  to  niyne  ere. 

Doug,  f'ii-gil,  11,  52. 
LAB,  5.     A  lump,  or  large  piece  of  any  thino-, 
S. ;  perhaps  the  same  with  E.  lobe,  a  division, 
as,  a  lobe  of  the  lungs. 

LAB,  5.     A  stroke,  a  blow,  Ang. 

It  uterus  to  bo  geiurally  used  luotaphorically,  to 
denote  a  handle  for  criniinalion,  an  occasion  for  in. 
vective;  correspondini;  t.)  Gr.  /aS,,  ansa,  manubri- 
um, occasio ;  altlioii^;li  most  probably  the  resem- 
blance is  merely  acridental.  Ihre  observes  that  Svv. 
labbe  denotes  the  hand,  especially  one  of  a  large 
size :   vo.  Lnfice. 

LABOURIN,  J.     «  A  farm,"  S.    Sir  John  Sin- 
clair's Observ,  p.  181. 
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LACHTER,  s.    A  lecher. 

Camo  \c  to  wow  our  lassr,  now  lachler, 
Yc  ar  sa  rasch  ihair  will  be  slarhler, 
Ye  will  not  spair  nor  spcir  <|uliais  audit  Iiir. 
Philotus,  S.  P.  R.  iii.  6. 
Junius  dcriTCS  lecherous  from   Fland.  lack,  luxu- 
riosus,  lasfivus;  Lyo,  from  Arm.  lie,  lascivus.  Those 
seem  radically  the  same  with  CJerm.  laich-en,  lasci- 
\ire    scortari.     Its  original  sense  is  ludere,  Is).  Uik- 
a    whence  minstrels  or  musicians  were  denominated 
teiktiri,  Verel.  Ind. ;  leikarc,  lusor  ;  leika,  arnica, 
G.  Andr.  ;  Su.G.  lek-a,  ludere  ;  lascivire. 
LACHTER,  .?.     A  fowl  is  said  to  have  laid  all 
her  lachler,  -when  it  is  supposed  that  she  will 
lay  no  more  eggs  av  one  time,  S.    Lcchter, 
Perths. 

In  The  Gander  and  Goose,  it  is  said, 
In  offspring  soon  so  rich  he  grew, 
That  children's  children  ho  cou'd  view, 
While  thus  she  liv'd  his  darling  pet, 
Her  lachler' s  laid  with  wliich  she's  set. 

Morison's  Poems,  p.  68. 
A  Bor.  laxztcr  is  undoubtedly  the  same,  although 
this  might  scarcely  occur  from  Grose's  detinitiou  ; 
"  thirteen  eggs,  to  set  a  hen."     Gl. 

Sibb.  properly  refers  to  Tent,  legh-tyd,  the  time 
of  laying,  ovatio,  cyercn  /e^sf/iCH,  ova  poiiere.  Isl. 
darnsles,  loci  matricis  vol  secundina,  G.  Andr. 
LACHTER,  Laichtkr,  ^.  A  layer,  stratum,  or 
flake.  A  lachter  ofivoo,  a  flake  of  wool,  Ang. 
Lochter  is  used  Perths.  Tweedd. ;  as,  a  lachler  of 
liay  or  straw. 

Tout. logh-en,  componere  foenum  in  mctam.  Su.G. 
Isl.  lag,  a  layer,  from  lucgg-u,  poncre ;  Belg.  laag, 
Tcut.  laeghe. 

LACHTERSTEAD,  ^.  The  ground  occupied  by 
a  house,  as  much  ground  as  is  necessary  for 
building  on,  S.  B. 

Su.G.  lucgcrstad,  a  bed  -  chamber,  a  lodging. 
room ;  fro-n  laeger,  a  couch,  and  stad,  a  place. 
Laeger,  Isl.  ligr,  tigri,  is  from  ligg-iu,  Moes.G. 
lig-un  to  lie.  Thus  the  term  lachter.'tead  originally 
conveyed  the  simple  idea  of  a  place  where  one's 
coach  might  be  laid,  or  where  one  might  make  his 
bed.  We  use  it  only  in  a  secondary  sense  ;  as  the 
principal  use  of  a  house,  in  the  savage  state  of  so- 
ciety, is  as  a  place  of  rest  during  night.  Belg.  legcr 
also  denotes  a  bed ;  eeti  leger  van  stroo,  a  bed  of 
straw  :  hence  legertted,  a  place  to  lie  down  ;  Sewel. 
K.  leaguer,  used  to  denote  a  siege,  has  the  same 
origin.  The  word  properly  signifies  a  camp  ;  Tent. 
legher.  Germ,  lager,  Su.G.  laeger,  Dan.  lajer.  id.  ; 
from  legg-en,  Su.G.  ligg-a,  ponere,  jacere  ;  because 
troops  take  their  station  there.  Hence  S.  leager- 
ladij,  q.  V. 

To  LACK,  r.  a.     To  shght.     V.  Lak. 
LAD,  n.     1.  It  is  used  as  signifying  one  in  a 
menial  situation. 

Pandaris,  pvkthankis,  custronisand  clatteraris, 
Loupis  vp  from  laddis,  sine  lichts  amang  lardis. 
Lijnd'iay'a  IVurkis,  1592,  p.  198. 
It  still  denotes  a  male  servant,  who  has  not  arriv. 
cd  at  manhood,  or  at  least  at  Lis  prime,  S. 


2.  A  sweetheart,  S. 

And  am  I  then  a  match  for  my  ain  lad. 
That  for  me  so  much  generous  kindness  had  ? 
Ramsay s  Poems,  ii,  187. 
Lfft.v  is  the  correlate. 

The  cadger  dims,  new  deikit  from  the  creill. 
And  ladds  uploips  to  lordships  all  thair  lains. 
Mun/gonieri/,  MS.  Chrmi.  S.  P.  iii,  499. 
"  Lay  up  like  a  laird,  and  seek  like  a  lad,"  S. 
Prov.  ;   "  spoken  to  them  «iio  take  no   care  to  lay 
up  what  they  had  in  their  hands,  and  so  must  drudge 
ill  seeking  of  it."     Ki-tlii,  p.  '2-10. 

The  origin  is  certainly  AS.   teode,  juvenis.     Isl. 
li/dflc.  servus,  mancipium,  seems  allied.      V.  Scren. 
LADDIE,  .f.     1.  A  boy;   a  diminutive  froiti 
lad,  S. 

Then  Ilobbie  had  but  a  laddie's  sword. 
But  he  did  mair  than  a  laddie's  deed  ; 
For  that  sword  had  clear'd  Conscoiidiart  green, 
Had  it  not  broke  o'ei  Jerswighain's  head. 
jSlinstrcliij  Border,  i    191. 
2.  A  fondling  term,  properly  applied  to  a  joung 
man,  S. 

If  kith  and  kin  and  a'  had  sworn, 
1"11  follow  the  gypsie  laildic. 

Ri/son's  S.  Songs,  ii.  178. 
LADE,  Laid,  s.     A  load,  in  general ;  as  much 
as  man  or  beast  can  carry,  S. 

Your  claith  and  waith  «ill  never  tell  with  me, 
Tho'  ye  a  thousand  lai'ts  thereof  coud  gee. 
Ross's  Ilelennre,  p.  80. 
Hence  a  lade  of  meal,  two  bolls,  the  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  load  a  horse,  S. 

A.S.  hiad,  id.  ;   Isl.  ladsla,  onus  navis. 
LADE,  Lkad,  Mill-Lade,  s.    The  canal  or 
trench  which  carries  the  water  of  a  river  or 
pond  down  to  a  mill,  S. 

'••  .M\llers — take  the  fry,  or  smolts  of  salmon,  in 
the  luvln  dame  ot  lead,  contrair  the  ordinance  of  the 
law-"     Chalmcrlan  Air,  c.  11,  §  -4. 

Camden  renders  lade,  "  passage  of  waters  ;"  ob- 
serving that,  ill  an  old  glossary,  aquaeduetiis  is  trans- 
lated -aalcr-lada  ;  llemains,  p.  147.  A.S.  lade,  ca- 
nalis  ;  Teut. /tv/f/c,  aciuaeduttus.  Baillie  gives /h/V- 
Icdd,  millcdt,  as  used  in  the  same  sense. 
LADENIN  TIME,  the  time  of  laying  in  winter 
provisions,  S. 

Su.G.  lad-a,  to  heap  together,  to  stuff,  congcrcre, 
stipare,  Ihre.  Hence  lada,  a  barn,  because  grain  is 
collected  in  it. 

LADE-STERNE,  Leide-Sterxf,  5.     l.  The 
polcstar,  E.  loadstar. 

— .ircturiis,  quhilk  we  cal  the  leide  sCcrnc, 
The  double  yrsis  weill  couth  he  decerne. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  37,  5. 
2,  Metaphorically  a  leader,  guide,  or  pattern. 
Lanterne,  lade  sierne,  myrrour,  and  A  per  sc. 

lliid.  3,11. 
From  A.S.  lead-an,  Su.G.  Icd-a,  Isl.  leid-a,  Teut. 
Icijd-en,  duccre,  q.  the  leading  or  conducting  star  ; 
Teat.  Ici/d-stcrre,  also  Ic^d,  id.  cynosura,  polus. 
V..,  luad'tonc  has  the  same  origin.  The  Icelanders 
call  the  magnet  leidar-sleinn,  lapis  viae,  from  teid  a 
way;  Lawdnaniabok.' Gl.      V.  Ledismax. 


LAD 


LAG 


LADY  LANDERS.    V.  Landers. 
LADNAIRE,  Laidnf.r,  Lardner,  s.  A  laider, 
the  place  where  meat  is  kept,  S. 
A  foulc  mcllc  thar  gant;  he  mak. 
For  mcill,  and  malt,  anil  bind,  and  wync, 
Ran  all  to  giddyr  in  a  mcllync, 
That  Mas  unsemly  for  to  se. 
Tharfor  the  men  off  that  couQtre, 
For  s»a  felc  thar  mellyt  wer, 
Callyt  it  the  Doxcglas  Lardner. 

Barbour,  v.  410,  MS. 
Laidner  being  the  rnlgar  pronunciation,  it  is  al- 
tered to  this,  edit.  1620,  with  the  addition  of  a  line: 
• — Called  it  the  Dowglas  Lad/iairc, 
And  will  be  called  this  mony  yeerc. 
It  occurs  in  both  forms  in  our  old  Acts. 
"  They  lay  ane  lardnar  in  great,   and  sellcs  in 
their    buitlis   be   peces,   contrair  the  lawes  and  sta- 
tutes of  burrowes."     Cfia/merlun  Air,  c.  S.    §  10. 
Lardarium  in  grosso,  Lat. 

— "  For  this  cause  na  fisher  sould  xas^claidner." 
Ibid.  C.21.  §  9. 

The  ground  of  complaint  evidently  was,  that 
fleshers  and  fishers  kept  by  them  a  stock  of  what 
should  have  been  brought  to  market. 

Lye  conjectures  that  Arm.  lard,  fat,  may  be  the 
origin  of  larder. 

LADRY,  5.     «  Idle  lads,"  Pink. 

'i'hay  lufit  nocht  with  ludri/,  nor  with  lown, 
Nor  with  trunipours  to  travel  throw  the  town. 
Priests  of  Peblis,  S.P.R.  1.  3. 
This  seems  rather  to  mean  what  the  Fr.  call  ca- 
naille,  S.  canallyie,  perhaps  from  A.S.  Icod-icern, 
incola,  leod-zceras,  common  people,  Somn.  Isl.  Ij/diir, 
plebs  ;   or,  as  this  term  is  connected  w  ith  trumpours, 
deceivers,  it  may  be  allied  to  Isl.  hddari,  a  travel- 
ling musician,  a  juggler,  ludio,  histrio,  probably  from 
Hod  carmen,    A.S.   hkothr-iun  canerc,    Isl.  lauder- 
virntic  is  rendered  homo  nauci,  from  lander,  laudr, 
spuma,   as  E.   scum  is  used.     Lodur  men/ie,  homo 
vilis,  a  lodur  spunia,  q.  spumeus  homo,  i.  c.  inutilis 
ut  spuma.     Olai.  Lex.  Run. 

G.  Andr.    expl.   loddure,   as   signifying   a  dirty 
sneaking  fellow.      V.  next  word. 
LADRONE,  Lavdron,  s.    A  lazy  knave;  lai- 
ihron,  S.     It  often  signifies  a  sloven,  a  drab. 
Quhair  lies  thow  bene,  fals  ladronc  lowu ; 
Doyttaud,  and  drinkund,  in  the  toun  ? 

Li/ud.sai/,  S.P.IL  ii.  8. 
Here  it  is  used  as  if  an  adjective. 

Ijiit  when  Indemnity  came  down, 

The  Itijjdron  caught  me  by  the  thrapplc. 

IVut son's  Colt.  i.  p.  11. 
Sibb.  views  it  as  "  probably  a  variation  oi Itirdane, 
if  not  from  Teut.  Icdi^,  otiosus,  dcses,  supiniis.  and 
the  common  termination  rouii."  It  seems  more  to 
resemble  Su.G.  lat,  lazy,  laclt-ias,  to  be  indolent ; 
or  Udder,  q.  v. — q.  Udder  ane,  a  lazy  one. 

It  may  be  obser\ed,  however,  that  Isl.  loddare  is 
used  in  a  similar  sense  :  impurus  et  invisae  notae  le- 
ncbj-io,  quasi  incomptus,  insulse  hirsutus  ;  G.  Anilr. 
He  seems  to  deduce  it  from  lod,  earth  rough  w  ith 
grass,  lodinu  hairy,  rough,  shaggy  ;  a^  hile  he  meii- 
tions  Fr.  loiird  as  a  synou.  term,    liut  the  Isl.  word 


lias  evidently  more  affinity  to  ladrone  than  to  lur- 
done,  q.  v. 

LAFE,  Laiff,  Layff,  Lave,  Law,  5.    The 

remainder  after  partition  or  division,  the  per- 
sons or  things  remaining ;  pron.  laive,  S.  late, 
A.  Bor. 

And  the  lave  sync,  that  dcde  war  thar, 
Into  grct  pyttis  erdyt  war. 

Barbour,  xiii.  005,  MS. 
His  men  cntryt,  that  worthy  war  in  deid. 
In  handis  h)  nt,  and  stekit  of  the  layjf. 

IVullace,  iv.  255,  MS. 
Than  said  he  thus.  All  weildand  God  resawc 
My  petows  spreit  and  sawle  amang  the  laic: 
My  carneill  lyfif  I  may  nocht  thus  defend. 

Wallace,  ii.  174,  MS. 
A.S.  laje,  Moes.G.  laih-os,  Aleni.  leibba,  Isl.  leif, 
Su.G.  Icfic-or,  Germ,  laib,  id.';  all  from  the  different 
verbs  signifying  to  leave. 

LAGENEJ  Laggen,  pron.  leiggen,  s.  1.  The 
projecting  part  of  the  staves  at  the  hottom  of 
a  bushel  or  cask,  S. 

"  That — the  edge  of  the  bottom,  entring  within 
the  lagene,  be  pared  out-with,  towarde  the  nether 
side:  and  to  be  maid  in-with  plainc  and  just  rule 
richt."  Acts,  Ja.  vi.  1587.  c.  114. 
2,  The  angle  within,  between  the  side  and  bot- 
tom of  a  cask  or  wooden  vessel,  S. 
An'  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  foil, 

That  yet  hae  tarrow't  at  it; 
But  or  the  day  was  done,  I  trow, 
The  lagfren  they  hae  clautct 
Fu'  clean  that  day. 

Burns,  iii.  08. 
Su.G.  lagg   is   used  precisely  in  the  first  sense. 
Usurpatur — de  ultima  parte  lignorum  in  vasis  ligneis, 
quae  extra  commissuras  eminet ;  Ihre.  In  general,  it 
denotes  the  extremity  of  any  thing.     K.  ledge  is  evi- 
dently allied  ;   w  hence  probably  our  phrase,  the  Icd- 
gins  of  a  brigg,  for  the  parapets  of  a  bridge. 
LAGEN-GIRD,  ,9.    A  hoop  secviring  the  bottom 
of  a  tub  or  wooden  vessel,  S. 
To  cast  a  lagen-gird,  to  bear  a  spurious  child,  S. 
Or  bairns  can  read,  they  first  maun  spell. 

I  learn'd  this  frae  my  mammj-. 
And  coost  a  legcii  girth  mysel, 
Lang  or  I  married  Tuinmie. 

Jlamsaij's  Poems,  i.  274. 
'•  There  wis  ane  o"  the  queans,  I  believe,  had  «■«>- 
ten  a  lagen-gird."     Journal  from  London,  p.  7. 
LAGGERY,  adj.    Miry,  dirty.    A  laggeru  road, 
a  road  that  is  covered  with  mire,  S.B.  V.  next 
word. 

LAGGERIT,  part.  pa.    1.  Bemircd,  besmeared 
with  mud,  S. 

The  law  \alis  llodderit  all  wvth  spate, 
The  plane  stretis  and  euery  hie  wav 
Full  of  fiuschis,  dubbis,  myre  and  clay, 
Laggcrit  leyis  wallow  it  fernis  schew, 
Broun  muris  kythit  thare  wissin^  t  mossv  hew. 
Doug.  f'irg.'L  261,  5. 
2,  Encumbered,  from  whatever  Cciu-'c  j    as  by 
heavy  armour,  S.B. 
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Air  as  you  ay  by  speed  o'  fii 
Perform  ilk  duiis;lii)  (lei'il, 
Fan  lii^si'i't  wi'  this  bouksomc  graitli, 
Ve  will  tyiie  haaf  your  speed. 

I'uem.s  ill  (he  Hmhiiii  Diiifctf,  p.  12. 

Rudd.  supposes  that  this  may  be  conipoiiiidod  of 
AS.  iiiga  water,  and  i;ai<i  giirges.  Tliis,  as  far  at 
lea.st  a.s  it  respeets  tJie  first  of  these  words,  is  the  only 
probable  conjcrture  among  a  variety  whieh  he 
throws  out.  Sii.Cr.  fdg,  Isi.  luiig-i.,  lamr-iir,  water  ; 
fog-Ill  .1  a  collertion  of  waters.  The  radical  term  is 
Ilia,  iinda  linens.  Lau  in  Ilervarar  S.  is  used  to 
denote  the  sea  ;  Verel. 
LAGMAN,  5.     The  president  in  the  supreme 

court  formerly  held  in  the  Orltney  islands. 

"  The  presid<'iit,  or  principal  person  in  the  Law. 
ting,  was  named  the  Great  Fond  or  Lugmaii." 
liarn/'s  Orknejj,  p.  217. 

Su.G.  lagman,  Isl.  lagniadr,  judex  provincialis 
summae  ajnid  veferes  dignationis,  cpiippe  qui  non 
judex  tantum  erat  in  ronventibus  publicis,  si'd  etiam 
coram  Rege  tribunitiam  polcstatcm  cxercuit ;  Ihre, 
vo.  Lfii[.  V.  Fofn. 
LAGRAETMAN,  5.    One  acting  as  an  officer  to 

a  lagman. 

"  As  the  chief  judge  had  a  council  consisting  of 
several  members  called  Raddmen  or  counsellors,  so 
the  inferior  ones  [^Lugmeii]  had  their  council  also, 
composed  of  members  denominated  Lagractincn  or 
Lazcn'irli/incii,  who  were  a  kind  of  constables  for  the 
execution  of  justice  in  their  respective  islands." 
liarrifs  Orkneij,  p.  217. 

From  Su.G.  lag  law,  and  raett  right :  men  whose 
business  it  was  to  see  that  justice  was  done  accord- 
ing to  law. 
LAY,  s.    Law. 

Yone  pepil  twanc  sail  knyt  vp  peace  for  ay, 
Bynd  confcdcrance  baith  conjonif  in  ane  laif. 
Doug.  Virgil,  442,  32. 
Leges  ct  focdcra  jungerit.       Virg. 
O.  Fr.  lui  is  used  for  /»/',  id. 
LAY,  s.     Basis,  foundation. 

'■  But  this  plainly  enough  says,  that  this  rising 
did  not  How  from  any  correspondence  with  the  earl 
of  Shaftsbury  ;  and  indeed  the  narrow  luij  upon 
which  the  first  gatherers  together  set  up,  makes  this 
matter  beyond  debate."  Wodiiow's  Hist.  ii.  42  ;  in 
margin,  c\\)\.  foundation. 

Tent,  lai'ghc,  posilus,  positura,  positio  ;   Kilian. 
LAY,  s.    The  slay  of  a  weaver's  loom,  S. 

— "  The  inslriiment  which  inserted  the  woof  into 
the  warp,  radius  the  shuttle  ;  which  fixed  it  when 
inserted,  pecten  the  lai/."  Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.  p. 
523. 

Tent,  laede,  zceverslaide,  pcetgp  ;  probably  from 
/fggh-eit  ponere,  because  by  metfns  of  this  the  woof 
is  as  it  were  laid,  or  kept  firm. 
To  LAY,  V.  a.  To  alloy,  to  mis  other  substances 

with  more  precious  metals. 

"  Tuicliing  the  article  of  gold.smythis,  quhilkis 
laj/i.s  and  roakis  fals  mixture  of  enill  mettall."  Acts, 
.Ta.  iv.  1489,  c.  29.  edit.  1566.  V.  Layis,  Layit. 
To  LAY  ON,  V.  a.     To  nrike,  to  give  blows,  S. 

"  For  the  Lords  rebukes  ar  ever  cffectuall,  he 


myntelli  not  against  his  enemies,  bot  he  laj/eth  on.'' 
Ijrucc's  Eleven  Sermons,  1591,  Sign.  S.  3,  a. 
Reanjeddart.  liuiidlie,  and  llnnthiil, 
Three,  on  they  laid  weel  at  the  la.st. 
Raid  of  Riidsicire ;  Miiistrcl\i)  ISordcr,  i,  120. 
To  lui)  on  strokes  is  K.    Bii(  the  verb  is  used  elip. 
tically   in   S.    /'//  laj/  on,   I    will   strike  ;  he  laid  on 
VIC.   he  struck  me.     It  seems  properly  to  denote  re- 
peateil  blows. 

Su.G .  liii'irg.a,  'n\.,laf^L'ripa  en, aliquem  verbcrarc. 
To  LAYCH,  V.  n.    To  linger,  to  delay. 

.Vlony  tymis  hym  seliin  has  accusit, 

That  he  sa  lang  has  liiij<hit  and  refusit 
To  ressaue  glaidlie  the  Troiane  Fnee. 

Doug.  Virgil,  433,  l.i. 
Rndd.  derives  if  from  Fr.  lack-er,  lasch-er,  or 
Lat.  lux-are,  (o  slacken,  to  unbend.  Did  not  the 
form  of  the  word  favour  the  Fr.  etymon,  we  might 
deduce  i(  from  Su.Ci.  lact-ja,  intermittere,  laett-Jai, 
oliari ;  Alem.  la:,  la:ze,  piger.  Fr.  laschc,  however, 
is  used  as  nearly  equivalent  to  K.  lazij.  Chaucer, 
luihe,  sluggish,  lazy  ;   liichcsse,  laziness. 

"  If  a  wight  be  slowe,  and  astonied,  and  laehe, 
men  shall  holde  him  like  to  an  asse."  Roeth.  389, 
a. 

LAICHLY,  oc//'.     A  laichhj  lurdane ;    Lyndsay. 
V.  Wash.     Perhaps  it  should  be  ^ajV/i/«^.     V- 
Laithlie. 
LAID,  s.    The  pollack,  a  fish.     V.  LvTHE. 
LAIDLY,  adj.     Clumsy.     V.  Laithlik. 
LAID-SADILL,  s.     A  saddle  used  for  laying 
burdens  on ;  q.  a  load-saddle. 
I  half  ane  helter,  and  eik  ane  hck, 

Anc  coird,  ane  creill,  and  als  an  cradill, 
Fyfe  fidder  of  raggis  to  stuff  anc  jak, 
Ane  auld  pannell  of  ane  laid  sadill. 

Jiannati/ne  Poems,  p.  159,  st.  7. 
V.  Lade. 
LAYER,  .<;.    The  shear-water,  a  bird.   V.  Lyre. 
LAIF,  Laef,  .t.     a  loaf,  S. 

Rut  I  halve  a  /«(/heie  in  my  lap, 

Likewise  a  bottle  of  clarry  wine ; 
And  now,  ere  we  go  farther  on, 

M'e'll  rest  a  while,  and  ye  may  dine. 
IVue  Thorn  at ;  Jamiesoii's  Pop.  Ball.  ii.  0. 
"  Keep  as  muckle  of  your  Scots  tongue  as  will 
buy  your  dog  a  Icaf,'^  S.  Frov.  ;   "  a  reprimand  to 
conceited  fellows  who  alfectedly  speak  Knglish,  or, 
as  they  say,  begin  to  knap."     Kelly,  p.  229. 

IMoes.G.  hlaibs,  hlaifs,  .V.S.  hlaef,  hlaf,  laf,  Alem. 
Icib,  Isl.  hleif,  lif,  Su.G.  l(f,  Fenn.  leipa,  Lap- 
pon.  lea/),  Fri^.  ti:cf,  leaf,  id.  L.B.  leih-o,  l^at.  lib- 
um.  Junius  refers  (o  Ileb.  nbn,  hhalaph,  innovare, 
instaurare,  Goth.  Gl.;  Ihre  to  Germ,  lab-en  refocil. 
lare,  or  lope  coagulum.  It  would  be  more  natural 
to  trace  it  to  Germ.  Icih,  and  the  cognate  terms  dc. 
noting  //■/(•,  bread  being  almost  universally  consi. 
dered  as"  the  staff  of  life." 

JMr.  Tooke,  however,  exhibits  a  very  ingenious 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  these  terms  used  to  denote 
this  simple  species  of  aliment,  bread,  dough,  and 
loaf.  Bread,  he  says,  is  the  past  part,  of  the  verl) 
to  braij,  to  pound,  to  beat  to  pieces ;  as  suggesting 
the  idea   of  corn,    grain,   &c.    in  a  braj/ed  state. 
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Dough,  the  past  part,  of  A.S.  deaK-ian,  to  moisten, 
■denotes  this  grain  as  zcetted;  anil/co/,  tirj,  Alem.  Iilaf, 
is  the  past  part,  of  hlcf-ntn  to  raise,  and  means  mere- 
ly raised;  as  Moes.Ci.  hlaiOs,  loaf,  is  the  same  |)art. 
o{  Ittcib.ian,  to  raise,  or  to  lift  up.  "After  the 
bread  has  been  wetted,"  he  says,  "  (by  which  it  be. 
comes  duiigh),  then  comes  the  leaven  (which  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  termed  *«</ and  haejen)  ;  by  which 
it  becomes  Ivaf."     Divers.  Purley,  ii.  46,  156. 

The  etymon  of  bread,  however,  is  highly  ques- 
tionable. For  as  brai)  does  not  seem  to  be  a  Gothic 
verb,  grain  merely  in  a  brayed  state  has  never  been 
reckoned  bread. 

To  LAIG,  V.  n.     To  wade ;  GI.  Sibb. 
LAIGH,  Layche,  adj.     Low  in  situation,  S. 
All  tin-  sinynthis  that  thai  hade 
Thai  ewyn  layche  with  the  erde  has  made. 

IVyntorcn,  viii.  37.  114. 

"  Where  the  dike's  laighcst,  it  is  eithest  to  lowp  ;" 
Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  77. 
2,  Not  tall.    A  laigh  man,  one  of  a  small  stature; 

A  tall  person  is  said  to  be  lieich,  S. 

Sii.G.  laag,  Isl.  lagr,  Teut.  lacgh,  leegh,  humilis, 
non  altus. 
LAIGH,  s.     Flat,  low  part.     S.  B. 

"  I  have  also  been  told,  upon  good  authority, 
that  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Red  Book  of  Pluscar- 
dine, — that  the  whole  laigli  of  Moray  had  been  cover- 
ed with  the  sea  in  the  year  1010."  P.  Dyke,  Elgin, 
Statist.  Ace.  XX.  232. 

LAIGLIN,  5.  V.  Leglin. 

LAYIS,  s.    The  alloy  mixed  with  gold  or  silver. 

— "  Na  goldsniyth  sail  niak  mixture,  nor  put  fals 
layis  in  the  said  raetallis."  Acts  Ja.  iv.  1489,  c. 
29,  edit.  1566. 

Fr.  Her,  id.  alli-er,  ali-er,  to  alloy.  Allier  or 
alier  is  most  probably  the  original  form  of  the  Fr. 
"word,  which  ^lenage  derives  q.  a  toy,  according  to 
law.  Somn.  however  renders  A.S.  alecg-an,  ,"  to 
cm  base,  as  by  mixing  baser  with  better  metals,  vul- 
garly termed  Alloy.'"  The  verb  primarily  signifies 
ponere,  deponere.     V.  next  word. 

LAYIT,  adj.     Base,  of  inferior  quality  ;  a  term 

applied  to  money. 

"  Quhat  care  over  your  comoun-wclthe  doethe 
hir  Grace  instantly  bear,  quhen  evin  now  prcsontlie, 
and  of  a  lang  tyme  bygane,  by  the  ministry  of  sum, 
(quho  better  deserved  the  gallows  than  ever  did 
Cochran),  schc  doeth  so  corrupte  the  layii  niony, 
and  hes  brocht  it  to  suche  basenes,  and  to  sick  quan- 
titie  of  scrufe,  that  all  men  that  hes  thair  eyis  oppiii 
may  persave  ane  extreame  beggarie  to  be  brocht 
tharethrow  uponn  the  wholle  realme."  Knox's  Hist. 
]).  164.      Laycd,  p.  222. 

The  sense  of  the  passage  is  totally  lost  in  the  Lon. 
don  edit.,  p.  175.  "  Sche  doth  so  corrupt  the  good 
money,  and  hath  brought  it  to  such  businesse,  and 
such  a  dealc  of  strife,"  &c. 

The  money  here  meant  appears  to  be  that  com. 
monly  called  billon. 

The  word  seems  to  have  been  still  in  use  in  Ram- 
say's time,  although  printed  as  if  contracted  from  al- 
/(ly'd:^ 

Yet  all  the  learn'd  discerning  part 
Of  mankind  own  the  hcav'nly  art 


Is  as  much  distant  from  such  trash, 

As  Hay'd  Dutch  coin  from  sterling  cash. 
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V.  La  VIS  and  Lay,  v. 
LAIK,  Lake,  s.    Very  fine  linen  cloth. 
Tnir  lair  ladyis  in  silk  iua  claith  ol  iuik, 
Thus  lang  sail  not  all  foundin  be  sa  staijill. 
This  Venus  court,  quhilkwa^  in  hife  inaistabil, 
For  till  discrive  my  cunninges  to  uaik, 
Ane  multitude  thay  war  innumerabill. 

I'alice  of  Honour,  i.  52. 
Leg.  cunning  is,  as  in  edit.  1579. 

The  tents  that  in  my  wounds  yeed, 
Trust  ye  well  they  were  no  threed. 
They  were  neither  lake  nor  line. 
Of  silk  they  were  both  good  and  fine. 

Sir  Egeir,  p.  12. 
Chancer  uses  the  same  word  : 

He  diddc  next  his  white  lere 
Of  cloth  of  lake,  fin  and  clere, 
A  breche  and  eke  a  sherte. 

,S'/;-  Thopas,  v.  13788. 
It  would  appear,  from  other  dialects,  that  this 
term  was  anciently  used  with  greater  latitude,  as 
denoting  cloth  in  general.  13elg.  luk,  and  laaken, 
are  used  in  this  sense;  laken-kooper,  a  cloth  mer- 
chant. The  word  conjoined  generally  determines  the 
kind  of  cloth  meant ;  as,  slaap-lukcn,  a  sheet  for  a 
bed,  tafel-laken  a  table  cloth.  Although  Germ. 
lacken  seems  properly  to  denote  woollen  cloth, 
leilach  signifies  sheets  for  a  bed.  Su.G.  lakan,  a 
sheet. 

The  same  diversity  appears  in  the  more  ancient 
dialects.  Alem.  Inhhan  was  used  to  signify  both  wool, 
lenand  linen  cloth  ;  luhhan  pallium,  lahhuit  chlamys; 
proprie  pannus  est,  sed  metonymicc  pro  pallio  ac. 
cipitur  e  panno  confecto  ;  Schilter.  It  is  used  by 
Kero  to  denote  a  linen  cloth  ;  sliiollahhan,  the  co. 
voring  of  a  seat  or  stool  ;  panelahhan,  the  covering 
of  a  bench. 

Ihre  has  observed,  to.  Lakan,  that  Plautus  uses 
the  term  lacinia  for  a  piece  of  linen  cloth. 
Sume  laciniam,  et  absterge  sudorem. 

Merc,  i,  2. 
A.S.  lack  being  rendered  chlamyf,  and  Alem. 
lahhan,  palciam,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  clailh 
of  laik  is  svnon.  with  clailh  of  pall ;  as  denoting 
any  such  fine  cloth  as  was  worn  by  persons  of  dis. 
tinction.  V.  Lalciit  ;  Lalcmtam:. 
LAIK,  s.  Gift,  pledge,  LovE-LAiK,  pledge  ofloTc. 

In  toun  thou  do  him  be; 
Her  lovc-laik  thou  bihald, 
For  the  love  of  me, 

Nought  wcne. 
Bi  resoun  thou  scbi^lt  se, 
That  love  is  hem  faKnene. 

SirTrislrein,  p.  114. 
A.  S.  lac,  laec,  inunus.       ■  *>^ife 
LAIK,  Laike,  .?.     1.  AtefhiMised  bj  boys  to 
denote  their  stake  at  play,  S. 
1  ])ledge,  or  all  the  play  be  playd, 
That  sum  sail  lose  a  laike. 

Cherry  and  Slac,  si.  SO. 
Isl.  leik,  Su.G.   lek.    Germ,  laich,    id.   Mocs.G. 
laik-an,  A.  S.  lac-an,  Isl.  leik-a,  Su.(J.  lek-a,  Germ. 
laich-en,  to  play.     A.  Bor.  to  iakc.  id. 
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Iloncc  lakein  a  (ovj  Wcstmorcl. 
l.\  Used  ir  etaphorically  to  denote  the  strife  of  battle. 
Sircvti'  on  his  s(i'ro|)|)issloiitcly  lie  strikes, 
And  Waynes  at  Sehir  W'awayn  als  he  were  wodc. 
Then  his  Icman  on  lowde  skirles,  and  skrikes, 
AVhcn  that  burly  barnc  blenket  on  blode. 
Lordis  and  ladies  of  that  laikc  likes, 
And  thonked  God  fcle  sithc  for  Gawayn  the  fl;odc. 

Sir  GoKdn  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  16. 
Isl.  /('//.■  is  also  used  in  this  sense.  Est  ctiani  Indus 
sjrius,  nempc  ccrtamen,  pugna.  Hence  leiksniark-, 
q.  a  j)la^-»iarlc,  denotes  a  scar,  or  mark  of  a  w  ouiid 
or  stroke  received  in  combat ;  Indicium  vcl  argu- 
nientiim  ludi,  livor  nempc,  vnlnus,  &c.  Vcrcl.  Ind. 
LAIK,  s.  Want,  lack,  S. 

Ne  spare  thay  not  at  last,  for  laik  of  mete^ 
Thare  fatal  fourc  nukit  trunschcouris  for  til  cfe. 
Doiis-  i'irgil,  208.  51. 
Teut.  laeche,  lackc,  Su.G.  lurk,  id.     Seren.  views 
Isl.  taa,  noxa.  lacsio,  as  the  radical  w  ord. 
LAYKE,  s.  Paint. 

Quhais  brielit  conteyning  bewtie  with  the  bcamis, 
Na  les  al  uther  pulcliritude  dois  pas, 
Nor  to  compair  ane  chid  with  glansing  gleamcs, 
Bright  ^'enus  cullour  with  ane  landwart  las, 
The  quhytest  lai/kc  bot  with  the  blakkest  asse. 

PhilotuK,  S.  P.  R.  iii.  25. 
i.  c.  "  with  ashes  of  the  darkest  hue." 
The  term,  although   properly  denoting  a  reddish 
colour,   is  here  used  in  an  ini])roper  sense  for  paint 
in  general.     I'r.  lacqiic,  sanguine,   rose  or  ruble  co- 
lour. 

LAIKIN,  parf.  pr.  Laiky,  adj.  Applied  to  rain, 
Laikin  shoivers  are  such  as  fall  now  and  then, 
intermittent  showers  ;  as  distinguished  from  a 
tract  of  rainy  weather  on  the  one  hand,  and 
constant  drought  on  the  other,  S. 
Laikyiceulhcr  conveys  the  same  idea. 

Su.G.  lack-a,  delicere,  deessc  ;   Fenn.  hik-an,  de- 
sinere,    cessarc.      Teut.   lacck-cii,   miuuerc;   miuui, 
decresccre  ;   delicere. 
LAIKS,  s.  pL 

Quhen  that  she  seimlie  had  said  hir  sentence  to  end, 
Thanall  thay  leuche upon  loft, witli/«/A:i' full  mirry. 

Dunbar,  Mailtand  Poems,  p.  50. 
Mr.  Pink,  gives  this  as  synon.  w  ith  lails,  gestures. 
In  I'Alit.  1508.  it  h  laits. 
LAIN,  adj.  Alone.    V.  Lane. 
LAYNDAR,  Lauendek,  s.   A  washerwoman, 
a  laundress. 

The  King  has  hard  a  woman  cry, 

He  askyt  quhat  that  w  es  in  hy. 

"  It  is  thc/ffv«(/a;-,  Schyr,"  said  ane, 

"  That  hyr  child  ill  rycht  now  hes  tanc." — 

This  vves  a  full  grct  curtasy, 

That  swilk  a  King,  and  sa  niychty, 

Gert  his  men  ducll  on  this  manor, 

Dot  for  a  pour  lauender. 

liarbvur,  xvi.  273,  2D2,  MS. 
Fr.  lavendiere,  id.     Chancer,  lavender. 
To  LAYNE,  V.  n.     To  lie,  to  tell  a  falsehood. 
Than  he  carj/it  to  the  kjiight.  cruel  and  kene  : 
"  Crif  thovv  luiVis  tlii  life,  lelely  noght  to  lai/ne, 
Ycld  mc  thi  bright  brand, .burnist  sa  bene." 
CuKun  and  GoL  iv.  3. 


The  term  might  seem  to  signify  render,  give  up.  A.  S. 
Ican-ian,  Su.G.   laen-a,   reddere.      lint    Ini/ne,    or 
lain,  very  often  occurs  in  the  sense  given  above. 
In  lede  is  nought  to  layn, 
Tlic  hunters  him  bihelil. 

Sir  Tristrcm,  p.  30.  st.  43. 
In  lede  is  nought  to  luyn, 
He  sett  him  bi  his  side. 

Ibid.  p.  41.  St.  6.5. 
To  LAYNE,  V.  n. 

Men  sayis  ane  met  tliame  in  the  Forde, 
That  prewaly  wytli.owtyn  worde 
Led  thame  wp  by  the  wattyr  syne, 
Qwhill  thai  to  the  Gask  come  and  Duplj'ne. 
Thare  niony  wes  Iwgvd,  noucht  to  laync : 
Of  thai  the  mast  part  have  thai  sla>  ne. 

fVi/nlozcn,  vii'i.  26.  119. 
This  word  is  left  by  Mr.  INIacpherson  without  ex- 
planation. Perhaps  the  meaning  is,  that  the  persons 
lodged  here,  were  ajipointed  to  keep  zco/cli ;  for  it 
is  evident  that  they  formed  only  an  outi)ost.  Thus, 
nouchi  to  lajjne  would  signify,  "  not  to  lie  down  ;" 
Su.G.  laen-a,  A.  S.  hh/n-an,  hleon-ian,  recumbere.j 
If  such  were  their  orders,  they  disobeyed  them. 
For  we  learn  from  Forduii,  Scotichr.  ii.  305,  that 
many  were  blain,  sine  vigilc  cubantes. 

The  phrase  in  AVyntown  may,  however,  merely 
signify,  not  to  lie,  i.  e.  to  tell  the  truth. 

In  the  same  sense  may  we  understand  the  follow, 
ing  jiassagcs. 

There  come  a  lede  of  the  lawe,  in  londc  is  not  to 

lai/jie, 
And  glides  to  Schir  Gawane,  the  gates  to  gayne. 

Sir  Gazcan  and  Sir  Gal.  1.  7. 
0  -tell  us,  tell  us,  May  Margaret, 
And  dinna  to  us  kn  ; 

0  w  ha  is  aught  yon  noble  hawk 
That  stands  your  kitchen  in  ? 

Jamieson's  Popular  Jlall.  i.  85. 
The  amiable  editor  is  mistaken,   in  viewing  this  as 
signifying   ••  to  stop  or  hesitate  :"  and  as  the  same 
with  O.  K.  lin,  synon.  with  b/in,  to  cease. 
To  LAYNE,  LkiN,  v.  a.    To  conceal. 

"  Whae  drives  thir  kye?"  ran  AViilie  sav" ; — 
"  It's  I,  the  captain  o'  I5ewcastle,  ^\'illie; 

I  winna  lai/ne  niv  name  for  thee." 
— It's  I,  \\'attv  M  oodspurs,  loose  thckve! 
I  winna  laj/nc  my  name  frae  thee. 

Minstrehji  Border,  i.  103,  106. 
Su.G.   hlaun~(L,    Moes.G.    ga-laugn-ian.    Germ. 
laugn-en,  Isl.  lei/n-a,  A.  IJor.  lean,  which  Kay  im- 
projierly  derives  from  A.  S.  leanne  to  shun. 
Than  hikit  scho  to  me,  and  leiich  ; 
And  said.  Sic  luf  I  rid  vow  laijne, 
Albeid  ye  mak  it  never  sa  teuch, 
To  n\e  your  labour  is  in  vain. 

Mai/land  Poems,  p.  209. 

1  am  uncertain,  whether  this  signifies  conceal; 
or  avoid,  shun,  from  A.S.  leanne  vitarc,  fugcrc, 
Somn. 

'I'hc  phra.se,  quoted  under  the  preceding  verb, 
from   Sir  Gawan,   might  bear  the  sense  of  conceal. 

"  Ijttlc  can  a  lang  tongue  /«'«."  S.  Prov. 
"  Spoken  as  a  reproof  to  a  babbler."  KelK,  ]). 
2-10. 

To  the  same  purpose  it  is  said,  ''  A\'oinen  and 
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bairns  lein  what   they  ken   not."     Ferguson's   S. 
PrOT.  p.  341. 

LAYNE,  n.    Lawn,  fine  linen. 

The  King  and  Parliament  complain  of"  the  great 
abuse,  standing  amang  his  subjcctc-s  of  the  meane  es- 
taite,  presuming  to  counterfairt  his  Iliones  and  his 
Nobilitie,  in  the  use  and  wearing  of  coasteiic  cleith- 
iiig  of  silkes  of  all  sortes,  lujjiw,  cammcraige,  frein. 
yies,",  &c.     Acts,  Ja.  vi.  1581,  c.  113. 

Fr.  //noil,  id. 
LAYNERE,  s.     A  strap,  a  thong. 
He  hym  drcssyt  his  sted  to  ta, 
Hys  cusche  lai/nere  brak  in  twa. 

Wijntoicn,  viii.  32.  46. 
Fn  laniere,  id.     V.  Clsciil'. 
To  LAIP,  Lapk,  *.  a.     To  lap,  S. 

The  feynds  gave  them  hait  leid  to  In/'p. 

Dunbar,  Bannatijne  Poem.i,  p.  30. 
It  did  him  gud  to  /a/'p  the  blude 
Of  young  and  tender  lammis. 

Spec.  Godly  Sangs,  p.  6. 
Su.G.  laep-ta,  Isl.  Icp-ia,  C.  B.  clilepp-iaii,  chleih- 
io,  Arm.  li'p-at,  A.  S.  lap.iaii,  Alcra.  laff-aii,  Germ. 
lab-en,  Gr.  A«;rT-s(»,  Lat.  lamb-ere,  lib-arc. 
LAIP,  5.   A  plash  j  Loth.   V.  Lappie. 
LAIR,  Layre,  Lake,  s.     l.  A  place  for  lying 
down,  or  taking  rest  j  used  in  a  general  sense,  S. 
He  maks  my  lair, 
In  fields  maist  fair. 
Montgomery,  Vers.  23,  Ps.  Ever-green,  ii.  217. 
^  hard  bed  is  called  an  ill  lair,  S.     V.  Caue-bed 

LAIR. 

2.  The  act  of  lying  down,  or  of  taking  rest. 

In  the  mcue  quhyle,  as  al  the  beistis  war 
Repaterit  wele,  eftir  thare  nychtis  lare ; 
The  catal  gan  to  rowtin,  cry  and  rare. 

Doug.  Virgil,  248,  29. 

3.  A  hurying-place,  a  tomb  j  or  a  particular  por- 
tion of  burial-ground  appropriated  to  a  person 
or  family.  One  is  said  to  have  a  lair  in  this 
or  that  church-jard,  S. 

The  Byshapc  Da«y  of  Bernhamc 
Past  olf  this  warld  til  his  lang  hamc : 
As  he  dyd  here,  sa  fand  he  thare.       ""^ 
Of  hym  1  byd  to  spek  na  mare. 
lie  chrsyd  h)'s  lay  re  in-til  Kclsew  ; 
Noucht  in  the  Kyrk  of  Saynt  Andrewe. 

Wyn'tuicn,  vii.  10.  151. 
"  He  [Bishop   Kennedy]   founded  a   triumphant 
college  in  S'.  Andrews,  called  S'.  Salvator's  College, 
TTherein  he  maid  his  lair  very  curiously  and  costly." 
Pitscottic,  p.  68. 

Unum  rcliquit  suae  libcralitatis  monumentum  egrc- 
gium,  scolas  publicas  ad  fanum  Andreac,  maximis 
sumptibus  acdificatis. — In  cis  sepulchruin  sibi  mag- 
nificc  extruendum  curavit.  Buchanan.  Hist.  .\ii,  23. 
"  The  keeper  of  the  register  charged  himself  for 
the  burial  lair  (grave)  of  a  child,  without  mention, 
ing  whether  it  was  male  or  female."  P.  Aberdeen, 
Statist.  Ace.  xix.  176. 

Su.G.  laeger,  Germ,  lager,  Dan.  laijer.  AUm.  le- 
gar,  Moes.G.  ligr,  all  -signify  a  bed,  from  ligg-a, 
&c.  to  lie.    Sometimes  another  term  is  added,  as  A.S. 


legerbedd,  Alem,  legersfede,  cubile.  Teut.  laegher  is 
properly  applied  to  the  den  or  resting-place  of  wild 
beasts.  Some  of  these  arc  transferred  to  our  last 
resting-place  ;  as  Germ,  lager,  Su.G.  laeger,  sepul- 
chrum  ;  or  with  addition,  laegentaeite,  laegerstad, 
A.  S.  legersloxs  ;  Isl.  Icgi,  id.  Verel. 
Ilardyng  uses  leyre  in  this  sense. 

Kyng  Arthur  then  in  Aualon  so  dyed. 
Where  he  was  buryed  in  a  chapel  fayrc, 
■  Which  nowe  is  made,  and  fully  edJfycd 
The  mynstcr  church,  this  day  of  great  rcpayrc. 
Of  Glastenbury,  where  now  he  hath  his  leyre : 
But  then  it  was  called  the  black  chapell 
Of  our  Lady,  as  chronicles  can  tel. 

Chronicle,  Ful.  77,  a. 
Although  many  have  denied  the  existence  of  the 
celebrated  Arthur,  Leiand  quotes  an  ancient  MS. 
which  asserts  that  his  grave  was  discovered  at  Glas. 
tenbury,  A.D.  1192,  with  a  cross  of  lead  upon  his 
breast,  having  his  name  inscribed.  Collect,  i.  242. 
He  also  refers  to  Gervase,  as  giving  the  following 
testimony:  A.  1191,  apud  Glasconiam  invcnta  sunt 
ossa  Arturii  famosiss.  regis,  qui  locus  olem  Aualon, 
i.  c.  insula  pomorum,  dicebatur  ;  p.  264.  Gervase 
lived  in  the  reign  of  K.  John.  Leiand  also  quotes 
John  Bevyr,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1300,  as  at- 
testing the  same  circumstance  ;   p.  280. 

To  LAIR,  V.  a.     To  inter,  to  bury. 
If  they  can  eithly  turn  the  pence, 
Wi'  city's  good  they  will  dispense  ; 
Nor  care  tho'  a'  her  sons  were  lair'd 
Ten  fathom  i'  the  auld  kirk-yard. 

Ferguson's  Poems,  ii.  104. 
I  am  not  certain,  however,  whether  this  may  not 
be  the  V.  signifying,  to  mire,   used  in  a  ludicrous 
sense. 

LAIR,  s.  A  stratum,  S. 

Rudd.  observes,  that  the  term  lairs  is  used  "  for 
the  ditterent  beds,  rows,  and  stratums,  of  fossils,  or 
such  like  ;"  Gl.  vo.  Lare.    This  is  merely  E.  layer. 

He  also  says  that  S.  Bor.  "  generally  the  ground 
or  foundation  upon  which  any  thing  standi  is  called 
a  lair ;"  mentioning .</««(f  and  ,iY<Y/(/assynon.  I  have 
never  remarked  that  it  is  used  in  this  sense.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  convey  the  idea  of  standing,  but  of 
lying. 

LAIR,  Lare,  s.  A  mire,  a  bog,  S.    A.  Bor. 

Iludd,  thinks  that  this  may  have  the  same  origiiv 
ivith  lair,  as  signifying  a  place  of  rest.  But  it  seems 
radically  the  same  with  Isl.  leir,  clay,  niire,  Intum, 
coenum,  G.  Andr.  ;  leyra,  fundus  argillosus  ;  leirvik-, 
paludes  glebosae  ;  Icrtckl,  the  liberty  of  digging  clay 
for  constructing  walls.     Su.G.  ter,   Dan.  leer,  clay. 

To  LAIR,  V.  n.  To  stick  in  the  mire,  S. 

"  When  James  Fiulay  «a»  tenant  of  Bridge  of 
Don,  his  cattle  sometimes  laired  in  the  waggle,  and 
were  drawn  out  by  strength  of  men."  State,  Leslie 
of  Powis,  1805,  p.  74. 

To  LAIR,  V.  a.     To  mire,  S. 

"  They  came  o  a  place  called  The  Solicay-ntoss, 
wherethrough  neither  horse  nor  man  might  pass, 
and  thair  laired  all  their  horse,  and  mischicved 
them."     Pitscottic,  p.  170. 
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LAIRBAR,  Lark  A  R,  s. 

liot  Willi  an  tuirbiir  for  to  ly, 
Aiie  auld  di-id  stock,  baith  cauld  and  dry — 
Philotus,  S.  P.  It.  i,  16. 
Mr.  Pink,  renders  it  "  dirty  fellow."     IJiit  the 
term  seems  properly  to  suggest  the  idea  of  great  in- 
Orinity  ;  as  the  phrase  drhi  ftoc/c,  which  is  still  used 
in  this  sense,   is  added  as  expletive  of  the  other.      It 
is  used  in  a  similar  sense,  Maitl.  P.  p.  47,  49. 

It  may  have  been  formed  from  AS.  /egcr  a  bed, 
and  hvar-an  to  carry  ;  as  originally  denoting  one 
bedrid,  or  who  needed  to  be  carried  on  a  couch.  It 
is  in  favour  of  this  etymon,  that  kgere  is  rendered 
"  sickncsse,  a  lying  sick,"  leger-facsf,  bedrid  ;  and 
leger-bcdd,  which  signifies  a  couch  of  any  kind,  also 
denotes  "•  a  sick  man's  bed,  a  death-bed  ;"  Somn. 
eras  inverted  in  Germ,  heltlacrig,  clinicus,  lecto  af- 
fixus  ;  Wachter.  Lurbitar  denotes  one  who  is  quite 
unactive,  Ang.  q.  Icgcr-bcdd-cr. 

The  term,  however,  may  radically   be  still  more 
emphatic,  as  referring  to  a  corpse. 

Scho  lyis  als  dcid,  quhat  sail  I  dcime  ? 
— Scho  will  not  heir  me  for  na  cryis, 
For  plucking  on  scho  will  not  ryis, 
Sa  lairbairl  lyke  lo  as  scho  lyis, 
As  raveist  in  a  trance. 

Philolus,  St.  112. 
As  Icgcr  also  signifies  a  grave,  (V.  Lair,  1.),  q. 
one  tit  to  be  carried  to  the  grave ;  or  from  Icgcr 
cubilc,  and  baer  nudus,  q.  the  bed  to  which  one  re- 
turns  /Hiked. 

The  w  ord  is  also  used  adj.  in  the  sense  of  sluggish, 
feeble. 

His  luve  is  waxit  larbar,  and  lyis  into  swowne. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  51. 
' — Ills  back  is  larbour  grown  and  lidder. 

Ever-green,  i.  76. 
It  seems  also  to  signify  ghastly. 

The  lurhnr  lukes  of  thy  lang  leinest  craig, — 

Gars  men  dispyt  thair  liesch. 

Ibid,  ii.  36.  st.  16. 
LAIRD,  Larde,  n.  1.  A  lord,  a  person  of  supe- 
rior rank.  , 
-This  tretys  sympylly 


1  made  at  the  instans  of  a  lardc 
'I'hat  hade  my  serwys  in  his  wardc, 
Schyr  J  hone  of  the  \Veniys  be  rycht  name, 
Ane  honest  Knycht  and  of  gude  fame, 
Suppos  hys  hrdschijpc  lyk  noucht  be 
Tyl  grct  statys  in  eqwalyte. 

H'ljiitoicn,  i.  Prol.  v.  55. 
Ilk  ane  of  thaime  furth  pransand  like  a  lard, 
Array  it  weic  the  teinplis  of  tharc  hede 
Witli  purpour  garlandis  of  the  rosis  rede. 

Doug.  Virgil,  130,  39. 
?.  A  leader,  a  captain. 

lielore  the  laif,  as  ledsman  and  lard, 
And  al  hys  salis  vp  with  felloun  fard, 

^Venl  Palinurc 

Ibid.  156,  19. 
3.  A  landholder,   a  proprietor  of  land  ;  a  term 
applied,  as  Sibb.  observes,  to  a  "  landed  gen- 
tleman under  the  degrc  of  a  knight,"  S. 
"  Qiiha  sa  vsis  not  the  said  archarie,  the  lairit  of 
the  land  sail  rais  of  him  a  wedder,  and  gif  the  laird 


rasis  not  the  said  pane,  the  Kingis  Schiref  or  his  mi- 
nisters sail  rais  it  to  the  King."  Acts  Ja,  I.  1424, 
c.  10.      Edit.  1566. 

"  Quhatsumeuer  tennent,  gentilman  vnlandit,  or 
yeman  hauand  takkis  or  steidingis  of  ony  lordis  or 
luirdis,  spirituall  or  temporall,  that  happinnis  to  bc 
slane  be  Inglismen  in  our  souerane  Lordis  armie, — 
the  wytis  and  barnis  of  thame, — sail  bruke  thair 
tukkis,  malingis  or  steidingis.  Acts  Ja.  V.  1322, 
c.  4.     Ibid. 

That  luird  is  originally  the  same  term  with  lord, 
is  undeniable.    Mr.  Alacpherson  has  justly  observed, 
that  "  in  Wynlown's  time  it  appears   to  have  been 
c(|uivalent  to  Lord,  and  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
the  feudal  superiority  of  an  over-lord." 
Tills  Kyng  in  fe  and  herytage 
That  kynrik  held,  and  for  homage 
Of  a  grettare  kyng  of  mycht, 
That  wes  hys  Ourc-Lard  of  rycht. 

Cron.  viii.  3.  34  ;  also,  v.  40.  44. 
They  are  used  as  synon.  in  O.  E.     In  a  Norm.  Sax.- 
paraphrase   on   the   Lord's    Prayer,   written   before 
11S5,  God  is  called  Laiierd,  for  Lord.     Wc  have 
also  Lauerid  king,  U.  Brunne. 

Lauerid  king,  "  Wassaille,"  scid  schc. 

F.  Gl.  It.  Glouc.  p.  695. 
This  is  lord  in  R.  Glouc.  Chron. 

A  kne  to  the  kyng  heo  seyde,  Lord  kyng  wasseyl. 

P.  117. 
It  would  appear  that  anciently  the  title  of  Laird 
was  given  to  no  proprietor  but  one  who  held  imme. 
diateiy  of  the  Crown.  This  distinction  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Highlands.  The  designation  Tiern, 
corresponding  to  our  Laird,  and  rendered  by  it,  is 
given  to  one  whose  property  is  perhaps  not  worth 
two  or  three  hundred  per  ann.,  while  it  is  withheld 
from  another,  whose  rental  extends  to  as  many 
thousands  ;  because  the  former  acknowledges  no  su- 
perior under  the  king,  while  the  latter  does. 

A.S.  hlajord,  lavord,  Is),  lavard-iir,  Su.G. /aicart/, 
doniinus.  Verel.  derives  the  Isl.  term  from  lad 
land,  soil,  and  vard  a  guardian.  Dicitur  lavard,  q 
ludvard,  fundi  vel  soli  servator  ct  defensor:  Ind. 
p.  130.  Sliernhielm  deduces  it  from /i/tf/"  bread,  and 
xcacrd  an  host,  hosiies  ;  Junius,  from  hlaf,  and  ord 
initium,  origo,  q.  he  who  administers  bread.  G. 
Andr.  views  it  q.  lavagardr,  horrei  oeconomus,  from 
laf,  lave,  an  area,  a  barn,  a  storehouse,  p.  160. 

Mr.  Tooke,  having  observed  that  hlaf  is  the  past 
part,  of  A.S.  hlif-ian  to  raise,  adds,  that  hlaf  ord  is  ■ 
"  a  compound  word  of  hlaf,  raised  or  elevated,  and 
ord,  (or/us)  source,  origin,  birth.  Lord,'''  he  sub- 
joins, "  therefore  means  High-born,  or  of  an  ex- 
alted  origin."  Divers.  Purley,  ii,  157,  138.  Illaf- 
dig,  lad)-,  he  views  as  merely  loflij,  i.  e.  raised  or 
exalted  :  her  birth  being  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  wife  following  the  condition  of  the  hus- 
band."    Ibid.  p.  161. 

In  an  old  Isl.  work,  quoted  by  G.  Andr.  the  ser- 
pent is  made  to  say  to  Eve,  Thii  crt  lufde  nii/n,  en 
yldam  cr  lavardr  inin.  "  Thou  art  my  Lady,  and 
Adam  is  my  Laird."  The  same  passage  occurs  iii 
Spec.  Reg.  p.  301,  502,  in  the  amusing  account  gi- 
ven, by  the  author,  of  the  dialogue  between  our 
common  mother  and  the  serpent.  This  phraseology 
is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  our  own  country. 
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For,  among  all  classes,  within  lialf  a  cenfnrr,  llie 
wife  of  a  laird  was  viewed  as  entitled  to  the  desig- 
nation of  L<i(h/,  conjoined  with  the  name  of  the 
estate,  how'small  soever  :  and  among  the  vulgar,  this 
custom  is  still  in  use. 

LAIRDSHIP,  s.  An.  estate,  landed  property,  S, 
My  lairdsliip  can  yield  me 

As  meikle  a  year. 
As  had  us  in  pottage. 
And  good  knockit  beer. 

li'ini-uii/'s  Vocmsj  ii.  313. 
LAIRMASTER.    V.  J.ark,  j;.  a. 
LAIRT,  Leir,  adv.  Rather.    S.  B.    V.  Lever, 

whence  it  is  formed  ;  also  LOOR. 
LAIT,  Layte,  Late,  Lete,  j.  I.  Manner,  be- 
haviour, gesture. 

Betwix  Schir  Gologras,  and  he, 
Gude  contcnance  I  se : 
And  uthir  knightis  so  fro 
Lufsom  of  lait. 

Gasan  and  Got.  iv.  21. 
A  lady,  lufsom  of  Icle,  Icdand  a  knight. 

^ir  Gazcan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  1.     V.  Rial. 
Suppose  thi  birny  be  bright,  as  bacliilcr  suld  ben, 
Yhit  ar  thi  la/is  unlufsum,  and  ladlike,  1  lay. 
GazcuH  andGal.i.S  ;  also  i.  13.    V.  Laitulie. 
Lut  occurs  in  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  117. 
It  seemcth  by  his  /«/, 
As  he  hir  never  had  sen, 

With  sight.. — 
Than  on  his  kneis  he  askit  forgluencs 
For  his  licht  laj^ies,  and  his  wantones. 

Priests  of  Pef/lis,  p.  36. 
To  dans  thir  damyscllis  thame  dicht, 
Thir  lasses  licht  of  laitis. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  2. 
i.  c.  light,  or  wanton,  in  their  behaviour. 
Douglas  applies  the  expression  in  the  very  same 
sense. 

The  faithful  lady  is  of  Grccc  I  raicht  considdcr, 
In  claithis  blak  all  bairfute  pas  togiddcr, 
Till  Thebes  scgc  fra  thair  lordis  war  slane. 
Uchald,  yc  men,  that  callis  ladyis  lidder, 
And  licht  of  laitis,  quhut  kindncs  brocht  them 

hidder ! 
Quhat  treuth  and  lufedid  in  thair  breists  remane! 
Pulicc  of  Honour,  iii.  34.      Edit.  1579. 
2.  Mien,  appearance  of  the  countenance. 
Thai  pcrsawyt,  be  his  speking, 
That  he  wes  the  selwyn  Robert  King. 
And  changyt  cuntenancc  and  late ; 
And  held  nocht  in  the  fyrst  state. 
For  thai  war  fayis  to  the  King. 

Harbour,  vii.  127.  MS. 
Thy  trimncs  and  nimnes 
Is  turnd  to  vyld  estait ; 
Thy  grace  to,  and  face  to^ 
Is  altered  of  the  late. 

Burets  Pilgr.  Watson's  Coll.  ii.  50. 
Callander  strangely  seeks  the  origin  in  MoesG. 
laistjan  sequi ;  although  it  is  evidently  Isl.  lat,  lactc, 
gestus,  usually  derived  from  laet,  me  gero,  1  behave 
myself.  Marg  eru  latiiin  ef  ollum  er  lalid ;  Multi 
sunt  gestus,  si  omnes  adhibeantur,  Volusp.  Here 
both  s.  and  r.  occur.  The  Su.G.  synon.  is  lat-ur  : 
Vol.  II. 


Fcnn.  laatii,  laila,  gestus,  indoles.  Teut.  laet,  ^he. 
laef,  gestus,  habitus,  vultus,  apparitio,  ostensro  ; 
status,  species ;  lact-cn,  ghclaet-en,  apparere ;  prae 
se  ferre,  Kilian. 

Isl.  laet  and  Su.G.  lat-ur  arc  much  used  in  com- 
position: Mikillatur  proud,  litillatur  modest,  litiU 
laeti  modesty,  tystlatig  silent,  Icttlatr  of  a  light  car- 
riage. The  character  of  Venus  is,  Miok  leltlat  hur. 
kona,  scortum  levissimum ;  Damascen.  ap.  Verel 
Ind.  This  exactly  corresponds  to  the  S.  phrase 
quoted  above,  licht  of  laitis ;  Ictt  signifying  levis. 
Luuslaete,  vita  dissoluta  ;  luuslutr,  lascivus,  ibid. 

Isl.  lit,  lyt,  is  used  as  synon.  with  laet  gestus  ; 
which  might  seem  to  suggest  that  the  latter,  although 
immediately  connected  with  the  v.  laet-a,  se  gerere, 
is  radically  allied  to  lit  vultus,  leite  respectus,  auglit 
facies.  The  extcn/sve  use  of  the  Teut.  term  would 
appear  to  coalirm  this  idea. 

To  LAIT,  V.  a.   To  personate,  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of. 

This  word  occurs  in  an  ancient  specimen  of  trans, 
lation,  extant  in  the  Scotichron.,  most  probably  by 
Walter  Bower,  Abbot  of  Inch  Colme  iu  the  Frith 
of  Forth  ;  which  entitles  him  to  a  place  of  consider- 
able distinction  among  our  Scottish  Poets.  It  must 
have  been  written  before  A.  1435,  in  which  year  he 
seems  to  have  concluded  his  work. 

The  passage  referred  to  is  a  translation  of  the  fol- 
lowing singular  verses  from  Babio's  Comedies. 

Cornuta  capite,  ut  hoedus  ; 
Efl'urcns  fronte,  ut  taurus  ; 

T    ,.    .   ,.     ,  1  Oculis  venenata,  ut  basiliscus : 

Indisciplinata   mu-  7  i-     •    .  ,      ,        ?  .  * 

,:„_  "^  <   racie  blanda,  ut  scorpio  ; 

Auribus  indisciplinata,  ut  aspis; 

Signo  fallax,  ut  vulpes  ; 

Ore  mcndax,  ut  Diabolus. 

The  unlatit  woman  the  licht  man  will  lait, 

Gangis  coitand  in  the  curt,  hornit  lik  a  gait : 

Als  brankand  as  a  bole  in  frontis,  and  in  vice; 

INIair  vcuumit  is  hir  lukc  than  tRc  coketrice. 

BIyth  and  bletherand,  in  the  face  lyk  an  angcll, 

Bot  a  wisic  in  the  taill,  lyk  a  draconcll. 

Wyth  prik  yonkand  eeris  as  the  awsk  gleg. 

Mare  wily  than  a  fox,  pungis  as  the  cleg ! 

Als  sikir  for  to  hald  as  a  water  eeil ; 

Bot  as  trew  in  her  toung  as  the  niekyl  Devil. 

Forduii,  ii.  376. 

The  meaning  of  the  first  line,  as  here  given,  may 

be,   "  The  woman,  who  is  a  stranger  to  propriety 

of  manners,   will  act  as  if  she  were  a  wanton  man." 

I  have  a  strong  suspicion,  however,  that  licht  man 

is,  q.  lie-man,  and  allied  to  Su.G.  lek-a,    Isl.   leik-a 

to  play,  to  make  sport,  lekar  a  jester,  a  buHbon,  a 

mimic,   O.  Fr.  leceour.     Thus,  the  sense  would  be  ; 

"  She  personates  a  bulToon  or  harlequin  :"  and  per. 

haps  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  .1  iilhok,  or  cervuius, 

as  she  is  hornit  lik  a  guit.     Duubar  would  almost 

seem   to  have  imitated  this  passage,  in  the  following 

counsel,  which  he  puts  iuto  the  mouth  of  bis  loose 

JVcdo. 

Be  dragounis  bayth  and  dowis,  one  in  doubill 

forme ; — 

Beaimabil  with  humil  face,  as  angel  appcrwaird; 

And  with  ane  terrible  tail  be  stangand  us  edderis. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  54. 
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V.  «lie  s.  and  Leit,  Leet,  r.  Mhicli  Is  radically  the 

same. 

ToLAYT,  t'.  a. 

\\lii)  wil  IcsiiiS'""  ^'l.:jfi 
Tliurf  him  no  fcrtlier  go. 

Sir  Tristrcm,  ]i.  175. 
■•  Listen,"  Gl.     But  1  siisjicct  that  it  ratiicr  signilics 
^ivp  hfcd  to,  make  account  of.      V.  Lat,  Let,   to 
•fstocm. 
liAlTH,  adj.  1.  Loathsome,  impure. 

Mxalatiouns  or  vapouris  blaW  and  A/////, 
Fiirili  of  that  dcdcly  ^olf  llirawis  in  the  are. 
Doug.  I'iii^il,  171,  30. 
'I'his  seems  tlie  i)iimar)  sense.     Isl.  Ic/d-ur,  tiir- 
|)is,  sordidus,   leid-fi,   taedio   atllcere  ;   whence,  says 
Verel.,  Ital.  Inidu,  foedus,  sordidiis,  Fr.  laide.    A.S. 
Ififli  hateful. 
ii.  Wliat  one  is  reluctant  to  utter. 

Tliis  Calcas  licUl  his  toiing  ten  dais  till  end, 

Kepand  scere(e  and  clois  all  his  intent, 

llefusing  with  his  wordes  ony  to  schent, 

Or  to  pronunce  the  deith  of  any  wycht ; 

Sears  at  the  last  (lirow  gret  clamour  and  slycht] 

Of  V'lisses  constrenit,  but  mare  abald, 

As  was  deuysit,  the  /'////(  wourd  furth  braid, 

And  me  adjugit  to  send  to  the  altare. 

Doug,  nrgil,  42.  50, 
5.  Unwilling,  reluctant,  S. 

And  til  Saynt  Serf  syne  ves  he  broucht. 
That  schepe,  he  sayd,  that  he  stall  uoucht; 
And  t hare-til  for  to  swere  an  athe, 
lie  sa>il,  that  he  wald  noucht  be  lathe. 

IVijiitoicii,  V.  VI.  12'2<). 
For  Peter,  Androw  and  Johne  wer  fischaris  fine, 
Of  men  and  women,  to  the  tMirislian  faith  ; 
15ot  thay  to  liaue  spreid  net  with  liuik  it  line, 
On  renlis  riche,  on  gold,  and  vtlier  grailh. 
Sic  fisching  to  neglect,  thay  will  be  lailh. 

Lijndsai/s  Barkis,  1592,  p.  13fi. 
"  Laith  to  bed,  W(//7 /tout   of  it;"    Ferguson's    S. 
ProT.  p.  23.     It  is  also  said,   "  Lailh  to  tlie  drink, 
iai/h  frac't."     Ibid. 

AS.  lathe,  it  grieves,    it  gives  pain.     Isl.  Icithr, 
whence  Ici/hest,  most  reluctant. 
LAITHFOW,  adj.    1.  Bashful,  sheepish,  S. 

The  youngster's  ardess  heart  o'erllows  wi'  joy. 
l$ut  blate  and  /a/thfii\  scarce  can  weel  behave; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 
What  makes  the  youth  sac   bashfu'  and  sac 
grave  ; 
Wcel  pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like 
the  lave. 

niini.f.,  iii.  17f>.  177. 

2.  Shy  of  receiving  an  invitation  to  eat,  or  an 

offer  of  any  favour,  from  a  kind  of  modesty, 

S.    It  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  greediness;  and 

is  generally  used  among  the  vulgar.    V.  Laitii. 

LAITHLES,  adj. 

Thare  come  ane  laithlea  leid  air  to  this  place. — 

It  k)  thif,  be  his  cognisance,  ane  knight  that  hewcs; 

Bot  he  wes  ladlike  of  lait,  and  light  of  his  frrc. 

Gazcan  and  (lot.  i,  1 3. 

"  Unmannerly,"  Ol.  T'ink.     He  seems  to  view  it 

a?  from  lait  beiuiviour,  niaauer,  and  leas,  E.  les^. 


But  it  may  be  from  A.S.  lalhlite,  dele.stabilis.    Lciil 
and  air  are  ililleieiit  words  in  Edit.  1508. 
LAITHLIE,  LAIDX.V,  adj.     l.  Loathsome,  im- 
pure. 

Our  mesis  and  oure  meit  tliay  reft  away  ; 
And  with  thare  laithlie  tw  ich  all  thing  fyle'thay. 
Doug.  I  irgil,  15,  J  8. 
Immitndo,  Virg.     It  is  used   as  giving  the  sense  of 
oh.icocittis,  \iii.  id.  47.      "  Ln«//y,  |ugly,   lothsome, 
foul."     A.  Hor.     Gr.  Grose, 
i?.  Base,  vile. 

'J'hare  was  also  the  laithly  Indigence, 
Tcrribil  of  srha])e,   and  sehameful  hir  presence. 
Doug.  I'irgil.,  12,   18.     Turpis,  \'irg. 
3.  Clumsy,  inelegant.     A  laidly  Jlup,  a  clumsy 

and  awkward  fellow,  S.  B. 
O.  E.  lothli]  is  radically  the  same.     V.  Laitii. 
LAITTANDLY,  adv.    1.  Latently,  secretly.    V, 

Memmit. 
To  LAK,  Lack,  Lackin,  v.  a.    1 .  To  blame,  to 
reproach. 

(iif  ye  be  blythe,  your  lychtncs  thai  will  lak: 
Gif  )  e  be  grave,  your  gravite  is  clekit. 

Mai/land  Pocmx,  p.  158. 
For  me  lyst  wyth  man  nor  bukis  llyite, 
—Nor  na  man  will  1  lakkiii  nor  dyspyse. 

Dong,  f'irgil,  8.  4. 
Ilowbeit  that  diners  dcuot  cunning  clerkis 
In  Lat\iie  (oung  hes  written  sindrie  biiikis  ; 
Our  vnleirnit  knawis  litle  of  thir  werkis, 
Alore  than  thay  do  the  rauing  of  the  ruikis. 
Quhairfoir  to  colyearis,  carters,  &  to  cuikis. 
To  Jok  and  Thome,  my  rjnie  salbe  directit; 
With  cunning  men  how  i)eit  it  wilbe  luvkit. 

J.i/iidsfn/s  IVarkh,  p.  14. 
2.  To  depreciate,  to  vilifj,  S.  B. 

"  Agayne  yhoure  will  and  of  malis 
"  Jicly  yhe  releve  thare  prys. 
"  ^'he  wene  to  lak,  bot  yhe  commend 
"  That  natyown,  as  j  he  inak  ws  kend." 

IVi/iitoicn,  ix.  13.  3 
1  sec  that  bufspinniiig  I'll  never  be  braw, 
l?iit  gae  by  the  name  of  a  dilp  or  a  da. 
Sac  laik  w here  ye  like,  1  shall  ancs  shak  a  fa', 
Afore  1  be  dung  with  the  spinning  o't. 

Song,  7{o.5('',f  lleleii'irc,  p.  135. 
"  He  that  lacks  my  marc,  would  buy  my  marc." 
S.  Prov.  Kelly,  p.  130. 
It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  O.  F.. 

Amongis  Bnrgesishane  I  be,  dweltvng  at  London, 
And  gard   Backbiting  be  a  broker,   to   blame 

Uien's  ware, 
Whan  he  sold  and  I  not,  than  was  I  ready 
To  lye  &  Ion  re  on  my  ncyghbour,  and  to  lak 
las  chatler. 

P.  Ploughman's  Vision,  Fol.  22.  6. 
Su.G.  lack-a,  ]»\.  hlack-a.  Teut.  lacck-cn,  vitupe. 
rare;  Su.G.  lack,  li\. hlack,  Teut.  lackc,  laecke,  vitu- 
perium. 

These  terms  seem  originally  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
sport ;  as  if  radically  the  same  with  MoesG.  laik-an 
bi-laik-un,  Isl.  Icik-a,  Su.G.  Ick-a,  liulere.  As 
sport  is  often  carried  on  at  the  cxi)cnce  of  another, 
the  Su.G.  verb  signities,  to  make  game  of  any  one. 
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Mocs.  hi-luil-an  Is  used  in  the  same  sense.     Bila'tl- 
tiikun  ina,  fliey  mocked  liiin,  INIark  15.  20. 
liAK,  5.    1.  Dispraise,  rcproacli. 

For  thi,  ilk  man  be  oil'  trcw  hardy  will, 
And  at  we  do  so  nobili  in  to  deid, 
Off  ws  be  found  no  luk  cftir  to  reid. 

Wallace,  \\.  818.  MS. 
Na  manere  lul;  to  your  rcalme  sal  we  be, 
Nor  na  repruf  tharby  to  your  renowne, 
Be  vs  nor  nane  vthir  sal  neuer  spredc. 

Doug.  Firgi/,  '213.  28. 
Quhat  of  his  lak,  sa  wide  your  fame  is  bld«v, — 
*  Na  wretchis  word  may  dcpair  your  hie  name. 

Valice  of  Honour,  ii.  22. 
'■'■  Shame  and  lak,  is  an  usual  phrase,  S.  B."  itudd. 
2.  A  taunt,  a  scoff. 

VVallace,  scho  said,  Ylic  war  clepyt  my  luff, 
Mor  baundounly  1  maid  me  for  to  (jiiilf. — 
Aladem,  he  said,  and  vcrite  war  se\n, 
That  ye  me  luftyt,  I  awclit  yow  lu(Vagayn. 
Thir  wordis  all  ar  no  thing  bol  in  uajn; 
Sie  liifl'as  that  is  nothing  till  a«anee. 
To  tak  a  lak  and  sync  get  no  plesanre. 
In  spech  otf  lull"  suttcll  ye  Sotheroun  ar, 
Ye  can  ws  ruok,  supposs  ye  se  no  mar. 

IVuU.  viii.  1 107.  MS. 
It  is  corruptly  printed  nluk,  Perth  edit. ;  while  ///,:. 
»«^  is  substituted  in  other  editions.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  prov.  phrase,  expressive  of  the  folly  of  tak- 
ing the  blame  of  any  thing,  while  one  received  no 
■advantage  ;  as  we  still  saj',  ''  He  has  bailh  the  scaith 
:ind  the  scorUj"  Prov.  S.  V.  the  r. 
LAK,  ^. 

The  land  lounwas,  and  lie,  with  lyking  and  love. 
And  for  to  lende  by  that  luk  thocht  me  levare, 
Becauss  that  thir  hcrtis  in  herdis  coud  hove. 
Houlale,  i.  2.  MS. 
Place,  station?   A.S.  leag,  locus;   \s\.  las^c,  sta- 
lio,  from  ligs:-ia  to  lie.     It  may  indeed  signify  p/aiH, 
as  the  A.  S.  word  also  does. 

LAK,  adj.   Bad,  mean,  weak,  defective,  comp. 
lakker,  worse  ;  superl.  lakkest. 

VVisser  than  1  may  fail  in  lakker  style. 

Doug,  yirgil,  9.  26. 
Into  the  mont  Apenninus  duelt  he, 
Amang  Liguriane  pcpil  of  his  cuntre, 
And  not  forsoith  the  lakkest  weriour, 
IJot  forcy  man  and  richt  stalwart  in  stoure. 

1/j/il.  389.  43. 
Harry  the  Minstrel  seems  to  use  lakcst  as  signify, 
ing  the  weakest. 

Wald  we  him  bnrd,  na  but  is  to  be»vn  ; 
The  lakest  schip,  that  is  his  flot  within, 
May  sayll  ws  doun  on  to  a  dulfuU  ded. 

fVall.  ix.  98.  MS. 
Isl.  lakr  is  used  in  the  same  sense  :  deficiens  a 
justa  mensnra,  ant  aequo  valore,  CJ.  Andr. 
LAKE-FISIIING.     V.  Raise-kf.t-fisiijng. 
LAKIE,  s.    An  Irregularity  in  the  tides,  observ- 
ed in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

''  In  Forth  there  are,  besides  the  regular  ebbs  and 
flows,  several  irregular  motions,  which  the  commons 
betwixt  Alloa  and  Culross  (who  have  most  diligently 
observed  them)  call  the  Lakh's  of  Forth  :  by  which 
name  they  express  these  odd  motions  of  the  river, 


when  It  ebbs  and  flows  :  for  when  It'flowcth,  somf. 
time  before  it  be  full  sea,  It  intermitteth  and  ebbs 
for  some  considerable  time,  and  after  filleth  till  it  be 
full  sea  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  sea  is  ebb- 
ing, before  the  low  water,  it  intermits  and  fills  for 
some  considerable  time,  and  after  ebbs  till  it  be  low 
water:  and  this  i<;  called  a  lakic.  There  are  lakies 
in  the  river  of  Forth,  which  are  in  no  other  river  in 
Scotland."     Sibbald's  Hist.  Fife,  p.  87. 

This  term  a))peais  to  be  used  elliptically.  For 
another  mode  of  expression  is  also  used. 

"  The  tides  in  tlie  river  Forth,  for  several  miles, 
both  above  and  below  Clackmannan,  exhibit  a  phe- 
nomenon not  to  be  found  (it  is  said)  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe.  This  is  what  the  sailors  call  a 
leaky  tide,  which  happens  always  in  good  weather 
during  the  neap  tides,"  &c.  P.  Clackmannan,  Sta- 
tist. Ace.  xiv.  6)2. 

The  word  seems  properly  to  denote  deficiency  or 
intermission  ;  and  may  therefore  be  from  the  same 
origin  with  Luikin,  q.  v. 

To  LAMB,  V.  a.  To  bring  forth  Iambs,  to  jean,  S. 
"   I  wish  you  lamb  in  your  lair,  as  many  a  good 
ew  has  done,"  S.  Prov.;   "  Sjioken  to  those  «ho 
lie  too  long  a-bod;"   Kelly,  p.  195. 

"  Tip  when  you  will,' yon  shall  lamb  with  the 
leave  [lave],  S.  Prov.;  "  An  allusion  to  sheep  tak- 
ing the  ram,  and  dropping  their  lambs  ;  used  in 
conijiany  when  some  refuse  to  pay  their  clubs  be- 
cause they  came  but  lately  in,  signifying  that  they 
sliall  pay  all  alike  notwithstanding;"  Kelly,  p.  306. 
"  If  in  the  sjiring,  about  lambing  time,  any  per- 
son goes  into  the  island  w  Ith  a  dog,  or  even  without 
one,  the  ewes  suddenly  take  friglit,  and  through  the 
inlluence  of  fear,  it  is  imagined,  instantly  drop  down 
as  dead,  as  if  their  brains  had  been  pierced  through 
with  a  musket  bullet ;"  Statist.  Ace.  (P.  Kirkwall), 
T.  345. 

Sw.  lamb-u,  Germ,  lamm-eii,  id. 
LAMB's-LETTUCE,  5.   Corn  sallad,  an  herb,  S. 

Valeriana  locusta,  Linn. 
LAMB-TOjSGUE,  s.  Wild  mint,  S.    Menthas- 

tnim. 
LAME,  s.  Lameness,  hurt. 

He  sayd,  that  he  wald  ayl  na-thyng. — 
Thus  hapnyd  til  hym  of  this  lame. 

ll'i/n/o::n,  y\ii.  35.  155. 
Sa  dydc  it  here  to  this  \Villame, 
That  left  noucht  for  defoivle  and  lame, 
Hot  folowyd  his  purpos  ithandlj-, 
QwhUl  he  had  his  intent  playnly. 

ibid.  36.  112. 
Isl.  lam,  fractio. 

LAME,  adj.    Earthen ;  a  tcrin  applied  to  crock- 
ery ware. 

"In  the  year  of  God  i.M.  v.c.TXi.  ycris,  in  FjTidoure 
ane  town  of  the  Mcrnis,  v.  mylis  fra  Aberdene,  wes 
found  ane  anciant  sepulture,  in  qubilk  wcr  ii.  lame 
piggis  craftely  maid  with  letteris  ingrauit  full  of 
brynt  powder,  quhilkis  sone  eftcr  that  thay  wer 
haudillit  fel  in  dros."  Bellcnd.  Cron.  Fol.  35.  b. 
L'rnac  duae,  Boeth. 

A.S.  laemen  fictilis,  lam  lutum,  lamzct/rliia,  figu- 
his,  a  potter;  Tcut.  Icem,  terra  figularis;  Gl.  Pcz. 
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himino,  fiitilcs.     -•/  lunic  plate,  a  \Aatc  of  farthen 
ware,  as  (listin£;iiisho(l  from  a  wooden  one,  S. 
LAMENi^Y,  5.  Concubinage. 

lie  biiUlit  iioclit  riclil  ofl,  nor  lay  hir  by, 
JJot  throw  licli(ni's  dill  lii;  ii\  luinenri). 

Priests  of  Peblh,  \^.  30.  V.  Llmav. 
LAMITER,  s.  A  cripple,  one  who  is  lame,  S. 
LAMMAS-TOWER,  *.  A  hut  or  kind  of  tower 

erected  by  the  herds  of  a  district,  against  the 

time  of  Lamma?;  and  defended  by  them  against 

assailants.  Loth. 

«'  All  tht-  lii-nls  of  a  certain  district,  towards  the 
bpffinniiig  of  summer,  associated  themselves  into 
bands,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  a  hunilred  or 
more.  Each  of  these  couimunities  agreed  to  build  a 
tower  in  some  conspicuous  place,  near  the  centre  of 
their  district,  which  was  to  serve  as  the  place  of  their 
rendezvous  on  Lammas  day.  This  tower  was  usual. 
)y  built  of  sods,  for  the  most  part  square,  about  four 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  tapering  to  a 
point  at  the  t0]>,  which  was  seldom  above  seven  or 
eight  feet  from  the  ground.  The  name  of  Lammas, 
toicers  will  remain  (some  of  them  having  been  built 
of  stone)  after  the  celebration  of  the  festival  has 
ceased."  Trans.  Ant.  Soc.  Scot.  i.  p.  194.  198. 
LAMMER,  Lamer,  ^.  Amber,  6. 

My  fair  maistrcs,  sweitar  than  the  fammcr, 
Gif  me  licence  to  luge  into  your  chammer. 

Lijn(l'.iiij,S.  F.  li.  ii.  13. 
"  O  wha's  blood  is  this,"  he  says, 

"  That  lies  in  the  chamer?"' 
"  It  is  >our  lady's  heart's  blood; 
'Tis  as  clear  as  the  lamer." 

Jamicsoii''s  Popular  Ball.  i.  181. 

Also  used  adj.  Lummer  beads,   beads   made   of 
amber,  S. 

'Tcut:  lamerljjii-stccn,  suceinum,  synon.  with  am- 
ber,  ember. 
LAMOO,  5.  Any  thing  that  is  easily  swallowed, 

or  that  gives  pleasure  in  the  act  of  swallowing, 

is  said  to  gang  doivn  like  lamoo. 

This  is  sometimes  understood,  as  if  lamb  vsool,  S. 
pron.  in  the  same  manner,  were  meant.  But  the 
dea  is  repugnant  (o  common  sense.  The  phrase  is 
probably  of  Fr.  origin,  from  moutt,  moul,  with  the 
article  prefixed,  Ic  munt,  new  or  sweet  wiiw.' ;  also, 
Mort. 
To  LAMP,  Lemp,  v.  a.  To  beat,  to  strike,  or 

flog,  S.  B. 

'l\-»t.  lomp-en,  iii.   impiugere  ;  qnassando  ct  con. 
cuticndo  ([uenciuain  rudius  tractare;  lump-lialseii,  co. 
)a|)hos  inlligere,  Kilian. 
To  LAMP,  1'.  n.  To  go  quickly,  by  taking  long 

steps.  Loth. 
To  I  AMP,  V.  n.  The  ground  is  said  to  lamp,  or 

to  be  lampin,  when  it  is  covered   with  that 

kind  of  cobwebs  which  appear  after  dew  or 

slight  frost,  S.  B. 

Perhaps  from  Teut.  lompe,  lint,   spun  l!a\  ;   be. 
cause  the  ground  appears  as  if  covered  w  ith  the  fin. 
est  threads. 
LAMPET,  Lempet,  5.  The  limpet,  a  shell-fish  ; 

which  adheres  to  rocks  washed  by  the  sea,  S. 

patella, 


Butter,  new  cheis,  and  beir  in  May, 
C'ounanis,  cokkillis,  curdis  and  quhay, 

Lapstaris,  Ictnpetlis,  mussillis  in  schcllis, 
Grenc  Icikis,  and  all  sic  men  may  say, 
Suppois  sum  of  tliamc  sourly  smellis. 

Scott.  Citron.  S.  P.  iii.  162.  Bann.  MS. 
Kilian  gives  the  name  of  lompc  to  a  species  of  fish 
of  the  hololhuria  kind. 

LAMSONS,  n.  pi,  A  term  nsed  to  denote  the 

expences  of  the  Scots  establishment  at  Camp- 

vere  ;  or  rather  the  expences  incurred  by  those 

who  were  sent  over,  in  their  passage. 

"  Many  ways  had  been  projected  for  the  pa^. 
incnt  of  your /«;;j«onj,-  but  all  had  failed."  ]!atllie's 
lA'tl.  ii.  314.  This  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Spang 
at  ('ami)vere. 

The  word  is  probably  corr.  from  A.S.  land-soaiy 
Clerm.  laiid-suchuii'i;^  transmigratio. 
LAND,  s.   A  "  clear  level  place  in  a  wood." 

Gl.  Wynt. 

The  kyng  and  that  lord  alsua 
To.gydder  rad,  and  nane  but  tlia, 
Fere  in  the  wode,  and  thare  thai  fand 
A  fayre  bradc  land  and  a  plcsand. 

fVj/nto-un,  vii.  1.  .50. 

Fr.  lande,  a  wild  or  shrubby  plain ;  C.  B.  llan,  a 
plain  ;   O.  E.  lazcnd,  mod.  laxxn. 
LAND,  s.  A  hook  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S ; 

S.B. 
LAND,  s.  The  country  ;  on  land,  to  land,  in  the 

country. 

"  That  na  indwcllar  within  burgh  nor  land,  pur. 
ches  ouy  lordschip  in  opprcssioun  of  his  neicht- 
bouris."     Acts,  Ja.  11.  1-457.  c.  88.     Edit.  1566. 

'••  That  this  be  done  alsweill  in  burrowes,  as  on 
hiiide  throw  all  the  realme."  Acts,  .la.  I.  14'2o.  c. 
76.      J  bid. 

''  That  the  auld  sfatutis  and  ordinancis  maid  of 
befoir,  baith  to  burgh  and  to  land — be  obseruit." 
Ads,  .Ta.  iv.  1491.  c.  55.     Ibid. 

A.S.  land,  rus,  the  country  ;  Su.G.  id.  In  opposi- 
tione  ad  eivitatein  notat  rus,  Ihre  ;  tandslag,  the  law 
of  the  country,  as  opposed  to  sladslag,  that  of  the 
city.  Jk'Ig.  land,  id.  whence  lund-rost  a  country 
sheriff,  land-hays  a  country  house,  land-ruad  the 
council  of  the  country. 

L.\ND,  s.     A  house  consisting  of  different  sto- 
ries;   but  always  used  to  denote  the  whole 
building.     It  most  commonly  signifies  a  build- 
ing, including  different  tenements,  S. 
"  From  coiifniemcnt  in  space,  as  well  as  imitation 
of  their  old  allies  the  French  (for  the  city  of  Paris- 
seems  to  have  been  the  model   of   Edinburgh),   the 
houses  were  piled  to  an  enormous  height ;  some  of 
them  amounting  to  twelve  storeys.     These  were  de- 
nominated [amis."     Arnot's  Hist.  Edin.  p.  241. 

This  seems  only  a  secondary  and  oblique  sense  of 
the  word,  as  originally  denoting  i)roperty  in  the  soil 
or  a  landed  estate ;  a  house  being  not  less  heritable 
property  than  the  other.  The  name  of  the  proprie- 
tor was  often  given  to  the  building  :  as  signifying, 
perhaps,  that  this  was  the  heritable  property  of  such 
a  one.  Estate,  in  a  similar  manner,  denotes  pro. 
pcrty  in  general,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable 
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Land  of  the  leal,  the  state  of  departed  souls, 
especially  that  of  the  bleseed. 
I'm  woarin  awa,  John, 
I'm  wearin  awa,  man, 
I'm  wearin  awa,  John, 
To  the  land  of  the  leal. 

Old  Song. 
This  is  a  simple  and  beautiful  periphrasis  for  ex- 
pressing the  state  of  the  Just ;  as  intimating,   that  he 
who  enjoys  tlieir  society,  shall  suffer  no  more  from 
that  multiform  deceit  which  so  generally  character, 
izcs  men  in  this  world.      V.  Leal. 
Lakdbirst,  Land-bryst,  s.    "  The  noise  and 
roaring  of  the  sea  towards  the  shore,  as  the  bil- 
low* break  or  burst  on  the  ground,"  Rudd.  But 
it  properly  signifies  not  the  noise  itself,  but  the 
cause  of  it ;  being  equivalent  to  the  English 
term  breakers. 
In  hy  thai  put  thaim  to  the  se, 
And  rowyt  fast  with  all  thair  mayne : 
Bot  the  wynd  wcs  thaim  agayne. 
That  swa  hey  gert  the  Itind-brij't  ryss. 
That  thai  moucht  weld  the  se  na  wyss. 

Barbour,  iv.  4-11,  MS. 
Ryucris  ran  rede  on  spate  with  wattir  broun, 
And  burnis  harlis  all  tharc  bankis  down  ; 
And  landbirst  rumbland  rudely  with  sic  bcre, 
Sa  loud  neuir  rummyst  wyld  iyouu  nor  bcre. 
Doug.  Virgil.,  V.  200,  26. 
The  prynce  Tarchon  can  the  schorc  behald, 
Thare  as  him  thocht  suld  be  na  sandis  schald. 
Nor  yit  na  land  birst  lippering  on  the  wallis. 

Ibid.  325.  51. 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Ellis  renders  this,  "  land, 
springs,  accidental  torrents  ;"  Spec.  E.  P.  i.  389. 
It  may  perhaps  bear  this  sense  in  the  second  passage 
quoted.  But  in  the  other  two,  it  is  applied  to  the 
sea. 

Tout.  bcrfl-et7,  borsf-cn,  rnmpi.  frangi ;  crepare ; 
primarily  denoting  the  act  of  breaking,  and  second- 
arily the  noise  caused  by  it ;  Isl.  bresf-a,  Su.G. 
brist-a^  whence  bresfr,  brisf,  fragor  ;  nearly  allied 
to  the  idea  suggested  by  E.  breakers. 
Landi.mef,  s.  a  land-measurer. 

"  But  it  is  nccessar,  that  the  measurers  of  land, 
called  Landiiiiers,  in  Latine,  yigriinensorcs,  ob- 
serue  and  keepe  ane  juste  relation  betwixt  the  length 
and  the  bredth  of  the  measures,  quhilk  they  vse  in 
measuring  of  laudes."  Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  P«7-- 
tica/a. 

This  word  is  here  used  improperly.  For  it  is  evi- 
dently the  same  with  ^.S.  laitdiiiiere,  landgemere, 
which  denotes  a  boundary  or  limit  of  land,  Su.G. 
landamaere,  Isl.  landamaeri,  id.  from  land  and 
mere,  Su.G.  maere,  Belg.  mcere,  a  boundary.  In 
this  sense,  the  E.  use  meersto)ie  for  a  landmark. 
Landimers  is  by  Cowel  rendered  measures  of  land. 
L.  B.  Landimera.  Ihre  views  Or.  f«i{«,  divido,  as 
the  origin. 
Landis-lorde,  LakdsloRDF,  5.   A  landlord. 

"  That  all  Lunds-lordes  and  Baillios  of  the  landes 
on  the  Bordours,  and  in  the  Ilic-landes,  quhair  bro. 
ken  men  hes  dwelt,  or  presentlie  Uwellisj — sail  be 


charged  to  finde  sufficient  caution  and  sovertic  ; — 
That  the  Landis-lordcs  and  Baillies,  upon  quhais 
landis,  and  in  quhais  jurisdiction  they  dwell,  sail 
bring  and  present  the  persones  complcined  upon." 
Acts,  Ja.  VI.  1587.  c.  93.     Murray. 

Land-louper,  5.  A  vagabond;  one  who  fre- 
quently  flits  from  one  place  or  country  to  an- 
other. It  usually  implies  that  the  person  does 
so  in  consequence  of  debt,  or  some  misdemean- 
our, S.    synon.  scamp, 

Land-louper,  light  skouper,  ragged  rouper,  like 
a  raven. 

Polzcarf,  IVatson^s  Coll.  iii.  p.  30. 
Heh,  Sirs',  what  cairds  and  tinklers  come, 

An'  neer-do-iceel  horsc.coupers  ; 
An'  spac-wives  fenying  to  be  dumb, 
Wi'  a'  siclike  landloupers  i 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  27. 
Teut.  land-loopcr,  erro  vagus,  multivagus,  vaga. 
bundus,  Kilian.  This  sense  is  quite  dill'ereut  from 
that  given  by  Johns,  of  E.  landloper.  This  word 
is  however,  by  Blount,  rendered  "  a  vagabond,  or 
a  rogue  that  runs  up  and  down  the  country." 

Skouper  most  probably  has  a  similar  sense  ;  from 
Isl.  skop-a,  discurrcre.  Perhaps  MoesG.  skev-ian, 
ire,  is  radically  allied. 

Land-man,  s.  A  proprietor  of  land. 

Bot  kirk-mennis  cursit  substance  semis  sweit 
Till  land-men,  with  that  leud  burd-lyme  are 
kyttit. 

Batinati/ne  Poems,  p.  199,  st.  20. 
In  the  old  Gothic  laws  landzman  signifies  an  in. 
habitant  of  the  country  ;  A.S.  landman,  terrigena, 
Somn.  But  it  is  more  immediately  connected  with 
Isl.  lender  menu,  Su.G.  laens-men,  nobiles  terrarum 
Domini,  vel  a  Rege  terris  Praefecti,  G.  Andr.  :  ac- 
cording to  Verel.  those  who  held  lauds  in  fee.  Hire 
defines  luensman,  lacndirmun,  as  denoting  one  who 
held  lands  of  the  king,  on  condition  of  military  serv- 
ice. He  derives  it  from  laen,  feudura  ;  vo.  Luena. 
Land-tripper,  5.  The  sa«d  -  piper,  a  bird» 
Galloway. 

"  The  sea  fowls  are  sand-pipers,  here  called  land- 
trippers,'"  kc.  P.  Kirkcudbright,  Statist.  Ace.  xi.  1 4. 

Landwart,  Laudart,  Landuart,  adj,  I.  In. 
land,  of  or  belonging  to  the  country  ;  as  oppos- 
ed to  boroughs. 

''  The  maist  anciant  nobilis  that  hes  bene  in  aid 
tyniis,  tha  detestit  vrbauite,  and  desirit  to  lyue  in  vjl- 
lagis  and  landuart  tounis  to  be  scheiphirdis."  Conr  I. 
S.  p.  66. 

2.  Having  the  manners  of  the  country,  rustic, 
boorish,  S. 

But,  bred  up  far  frae  shining  courts, 

In  moorland  glens,  where  nought  I  see, 
But  now  and  then  some  lundart  lass, 
W^hat  sounds  polite  can  llow  from  me  ? 

Ramsuij's  Works,  i.  102. 
<•  This  idea  of  rusticity,"  as  Sir  J.  Sinclair  ob- 
serves, "  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  a  notion,, 
that  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  arc  more  bar- 
barous and  uncivilised  than  those  of  the  sea-coast." 
Observ.  p.  103. 
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This  term  is  sometimes  used  adverhlally. 

"  And  limy  tlial  sa  bc-is  fundiii,  liaue  a  certaiic 
takiii  lu  Utuiliiuil  of  llic  scliirelVis,  and  in  hurrowia 
of  aldermen  and  baillcis."  Acts,  Ja.  i.  1-121.  c.  40. 
edit.  1500. 

"  To  burrow  and  landwart"  is  the  common  dis- 
tinction used  in  our  laws. 

"  Far  to  the  liindicHit,  out  o'  .v;>A/  o'  the  sea,  is 
a  common  phrase  amoni;  tin'  fishermen  ou  the  coasts 
of  Fife  and  Angus."     Gl.  Compl. 

It  sometimes  occurs  as  a  s. 

"  At  last  sclio  was  delyuerit  of  ane  son  namit 
Waller,  quhilli  within  few  yeris  heranie  ane  vjilyeant 
iSi  lusty  man,  of  greter  curage  &  spreit  than  ony  man 
that  was  nurist  in  landwart,  ac  he  was."  iielleud. 
Cron.  b.  xii,  c.  5.  lluri,  Boeth. 

A.S.  l-ind  riis,  and  iceard  versus,  toward  the  coun. 
fry.      V.  J-iND. 
LANDERS.     Lady  Landers,  the  name  given  to 

the  insect  called  the  Lady  -  bird.  Lady  Fly, 

E.     "  Lady -Couch,   or  Lady-Cow,    North;" 

Gl.  Grose.    Thecoccinellabipunctata,  C.  quin- 

que-punctata,  and  C.  septcm-punctata,  of  Linn. 

all  go  by  the  same  name. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  litetary  friend  for  the  follow, 
ing  account. 

"  When  children  get  hold  of  this  insect,  they  gen- 
orally  release  il,  calling  out  ; 
J>adv,  I^ady  Landers ! 
Flee  away  to  Flanders'. 

The  F,nglisli  children  have  a  similar  rliymc. 
Lady-bird,  Lady-liird,  flyaway  home: 
Your  house  is:  on  fire,  your  children  at  home.  ^ 

These  rude,  but  humane  couplets,  very  generally 
secure  this  pretty  little  insect  from  the  <lutches  of 
children.  It  is  very  useful  in  destroying  the  aphides 
that  infect  trees.  For  the  Eng.  rhyme,  V.  Linn. 
Transact.  V. 

In  the  North  of  S.   there  is  a  third  rhyme,  whicii 
dignifies  the  insect  with  the  title  of  Dr.  Ellison. 
Dr.  Dr.  Ellison,  where  will  I  be  married? 
East,  or  west,  or  south  or  north  ? 
Take  ye  flight,  and  lly  away." 

It  is  sometimes  also  knighted,  being  termed  Sir 
Ellison.  In  other  places  it  is  denominated  Ladj/ 
Ellison. 

We  learn  from  Gav,  that  the  Lady-fly  is  used  by 
the  vulgar  in  1"..,  in  a  similar  manner  for  the  purpose 
of  divination. 

This  Lady-fly  I  take  from  ofl"  the  grass. 
Whose  spotted  bark  juiglit  scarlet  red  surpass. 
'•  Fl)',  liudy-bird,  north,  south,  or  east,  or  west. 
Fly,  where  the  man  is  found  that  I  love  best." 

Pastorals. 

This  insect  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  with 
dilVerent  nations  ;  and  to  have  had  a  sort  of  patent 
of  honour.  In  Sw.  it  is  called  Jung  fru  Marias 
iiullhona,  i.  c.  the  Virgin  Mary's  gold  hen  ;  also, 
Jung  fru  JMuric  7u/iicelpiga,  the  Virgin  Mark's  ke)- 
{.ervaut,  q.  housekeeper.  It  has  anotJier  designation 
not  quite  so  honourable,  haelljuerdi!;  kuiiu,  wanton 
quean.  It  would  appear,  that  both  our  names  and 
those  used  iu  K.  refer  to  the  Virgin,  wlio,  in  times 
of  Po])cry,  was  commonly  designed  Our  Liuhi ;  as 
u  still  the  case  la  Topibh  countries. 


As  so  many  titles  of  honour  have  been  given  {» 
this  favourite  insert,  shall  we  suppose  that  our?  has 
a  similar  origin;  from  Tcxil.  land-licer,  regulus,  a 
j)etty  prince  ?  It  being  sometimes  addressed  as  a 
male,  sometimes  as  a  female,  the  rirciimstarire  of 
/</(///  been  prefixed,  ran  determine  nothing  as  to  the 
original  meaning  of  (he  term  conjoined  with  it. 
To  LANE,  V.  a. 

I  may  not  ga  with  the,  qnhal  wil  thow  mair  ? 
Sa  with  the  1  bid  nocht  for  to  lane, 
1  am  full  red  that  I  cum  never  againo. 

Priests  of  Pvhlis,  1.  41. 
heave?  Gl.  Pink.  I  have  been  iivcliited  to  view 
this  as  bearing  the  sense  of  eonreul.  liut  it  seems 
the  same  with  laync ;  merely  signifying,  not  to  lie^ 
to  tell  the  truth;  "  a  common  expletive,"  as  Mr. 
Scott  has  observed.  It  occurs  frequently  in  Sir 
Tristrem — 

Nay,  moder,  nought  In  lai/n, 
This  thef  thi  brother  slough.  P.  94. 

In  the  same  sense  we  may  understand  the  follow- 
ing  passages  : 

Monye  alleageance  lele,  in  ledc  nocht  to  iane  it, 
OlFAristotle,  and  all  men,  schairplye  thai  schewe. 

llou/utc,  i.  21.  MS. 
For  the  quhilk  thir  lordis,  in  lede  nocht  to/uwtit, 
lie  besorht  of  soronr,  as  sovrane  in  saile. 
That  thai  w  aid  pray  Nature  his  present  to  renew, 

I/jid.  iii.  17.  MS. 
In  one  plare  it  seems  to  signify  ronceal : 
F'rom  the  lady  we  will  not  lane. 
That  yc  arc  now  come  home  again. 

Sir  Egeir,  p,  14. 
V.  Latse,  3. 

LANE,  n.  A  loan ;  or  perhaps  gift. 
The  thrid  wolf  is  men  of  heretege  ; 
As  lordis,  that  hes  landis  be  Godis  lane. 

Ucnrysonc,  Bann.  P.  p.  120.  st.  19. 
Su.G.  laun,  donum,  concessio,  (Tomlaen-a,laan-af 
to  lend,  to  give. 

Jhre  (vo.  Lacnu)  mentions  the  very  phrase  which 
occurs  here  as  of  great  antiquity,  and  as  applied  by 
the  peasants  of  the  north  to  all  the  fruits  of  the 
field. 

Annolabo, — omnia  ccrealia  dona  a  ruricolis  nos. 
tris  appellari  guds  laan,  quod  proprie  notat  Dei  do. 
n\im.   Antiquitatem  phraseos  testatur  Hist.  Alex.  M. 

The fi/lla  site  szca  af  Guds  Inane: 
Ita  sc  o|)plent  Dei  muncrc,  hoc  est,  eibo  potuquc. 

Teut.  leen,  also,  is  rendered,  praedium  clientclare 
vel  beiiefieiarium,  eolonia,  feudum;   Kilian. 

LANE,  adj.     Lone,  alone. 

Think  >e  it  iiorhtane  blest  band  thatbindissofasi, 
That  none  unto  it  adew  may  say  hot  the  deithu 
lane? 

Dunbar,  Mailland  Poems,  p.  40. 
Hence  the  phraseology,  his  lane,  hir  lane,  their 
lane,  kc.  S. 

The  cadger  dims,  new  cleikit  from  the  crcill, 
And  ladds  u])loips  to  lordships  all  fhair  lains. 
MoHt<;uinerji,  MS.  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  199. 
There  me  they  left,  and  1,  but  any  mair, 
Gatewards  nij/  lane,  tinto  the  glen  gan  fare. 
Ross's  Uelenore,  p.  31. 
This  may  be  merely  an  abbrev.  of  aluiic,  q.  t. 
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Scrcn,  IiowcTcr,  derives  E.  lone  from  Isl.  Icin-u  oc- 
cultarc,  leinc  latcbrae.     Ho  mentions  as  synon.  Sw. 
loenligt  rlindustinus,  abclitns. 
To  LANG,  V.  n.     To  long,  S. 

Wlian  tln^y  had  eaten,  and  were  straitly  pang'd, 
To  hear  her  answer  liydby  greatly  (ang^il. 
And  Lindy  did  na  keep  her  lang  in  pain. 

Ross's  Jleleiiore,  p.  52. 
Germ,  lang-en,  A.S.  laeng-ian,  Su.G.  lang-ta,  dc- 
sidcrare. 

This  is  a  secondary  sense  of  the  v.  wliich  signifies 
to  draw,  to  draw  out,  to  protract.  It  has  this  sig. 
nification  in  other  dialects ;  A.S.  lung-tun,  ge-lucng- 
an,  Alcin.  leng-cn,  Germ,  lung-en,  trahere,  [iro- 
trahere,  prolongare. 

To  Lang,   v.  n.    To  belong,  to  become,  to  be 
proper  or  suitable. 

ile  is  na  man,  of  swylk  a  kynd 
Cummyn,  bot  of  the  dewylis  strynd, 
That  can  nothyr  do  na  say 
'I'lian  langis  to  trowth  and  gud  fay. 

IVjjnto-ccn,  vi.  18.  320. 

Forgane  tharc  face  is  sett  reddy, 

All  dantyis  langundWW  anc  kingis  feist. 


Doii" 


Virgil,  V.  185.  37. 


Lat  thame  commaund,  and  we  sail  furnis  here 
The  irne  graith,  the  workmen,  and  the  wrichtis, 
And  all  that  to  the  schippis  langis  of  richtis. 

Ibid.  373.  40. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  without  a  prep. 

And  hir  besoch,  that  sche  will  in  thy  node 
Ilir  counselle  gcve  to  thy  welefare  and  spedcj 
And  (hat  sche  will,  as  langith  hir  ollice, 
Be  thy  gude  lady,  help  and  counseiloure. 

King's  Quuir,  iii.  41. 
Germ,  lang-en,  pertincre. 

Wachter  views  this  as  a  metaphorical  sense  of 
lang-en  tangerc,  to  touch  ;  "  because,"  he  says, 
"  things  pertaining  to  us  resemble  those  which  are 
conliguoiis,  i.  e.  which  nearly  touch  us."  But,  al. 
though  this  learned  writer  seems  disposed  to  view 
lung-cn  (augere,  as  radically  ditlerent  from  lang- 
en  trahere  :  the  former  appears  to  bo  raei-ely  a  se- 
condary sense  of  the  latter.  Objects  are  said  to 
touch  each  other,  when  (he  one  is  so  i/raicn  on/,  or 
extended,  as  to  make  the  nearest  possible  approxi- 
mation to  the  other. 

Lang,  Lanoe,  adj.     Long,  S.  Yorks. 
Eftyr  all  this  Maximiane 
Agayne  the  cmpyrc  wald  have  tane  ;. 
And  for  that  cans,  in.tyl  gret  stryfe 
He  lede  n, lunge  tyuie  of  hys  lyfe 
Wyth  Constantynys  sonnys  thro. 
That  anel}d  to  that  ryawtc. 

IVijntoivn,  V.  10.  478- 
To  think  lung,  to  become  weary,    espocially  in 
waiting  for  any  object;  evidently  an  elliptical  phrase, 
«1.  to  think  the  time  long. 

O  wow !  cpio'  he,  were  I  as  free, 
As  first  when  I  saw  this  countr}',  , 

How  biyth  and  merry  wad  I  be! 
And  (  wad  never  think  lung, 
fiiiticrlunijii-mun,  Ritson'sS.SongSji.  165. 
Lung  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  almost  all  the 
northern  languages. 


This  appears  to  be  formed  from  the  v.,  as  origin- 
ally  signifying,   to  draw  out.     The   primary   idea   is 
undoubtedly  length  as  to  extension  of  bodies.      It  is 
applied  to  time  only  in  a  scoondary  sense. 
Lang,  adv.     For  a  long  time. 

Lang  assegeand  thaire  thai  lay. 

^Fijnto!cn,  viii.  37.  159. 
I  lang  hae  thought,  my  youthfu'  friend, 

A  something  to  have  sent  you, 
Tho'  it  should  serve  nae  other  end 
Than  just  a  kind  memento. 

Burns,  iii.  208. 
Langark,  Langayr,  Langere,  Langyre,  adv. 
Long  since,  long  ere  now. 

1  knew  ful  wele,  that  it  was  thou  langarc. 
That  by  thy  craft  and  quent  wylis  sa  sle, 
Our  confederatioun  trublit  and  trete. 

Doug.  Virgil,  43  4.  8. 
^       Syc  sawis  war  langnj/r  out  of  thy  mynde. 

Ibid.  339.  33. 
From  A.S.  lang,  and  acre,  Belg.  eer,  priiis.     As 
has  been  observed,  Jt  is  a  complete  inversion  of  E. 
r  re  lung. 

Lang-graig,  5.  A  name  given  to  an  onion  that 
grows  all  to  the  stalk,  while  the  bulb  does  not 
form  properly,  S.     q.  long  neck. 
Lang-graig,  s.  A  cant  term  for  a  purse,  Aberd. 
O  !  had  ye  seen,  wi'  what  a  waefu'  frown. 
He  drew /a«^  craig,  and  tauld  the  scushy  down. 
Shirref's  Poems,  p.  35. 
To  Langel,  v.  a.     To  entangle. 

Fat  gars  you  then,  mischievous  tyke ! 

For  this  propine  to  prig, 
That  your  sma'  banes  wou'd  langel  sair, 
They  are  sae  unco'  big. 

Poe?ns  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  11. 
Su.G.  lung-a,  to  retard,  from  lung)  long. 
Langell,  jr.     V.  Langet. 
Langis,  prep.     Along. 

Ane  hale  legioun  in  anc  rout  followis  hytn, — 
And  thay  that  duel  lis  langis  the  schil  ryuere 

Of  Anion. 

Doug.  Virgil,  232.  38. 
^langis,  q.  v.  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  But  langis 
is  evidently  the  more  simple  form  ;  Su.G.  luun''S^ 
luungs  ittmed  Jtoden,  along  the  river's  side ;  Belg. 
lungs,  id.  lungs  dc  siraut,  alongst  the  street.  The 
origin  is  lang,  long,  extended  :  for  the  term  conveys 
the  idea  of  one  object  advancing  in  respect  of  moi. 
tion,  or  extending  as  to  situation,  as  far  as  another 
mentioned  in  connexion. 

LangI'R,  Langoure,  s.     1.  Wearinesi,  dejec- 
tion. 

Langour  lent  is  in  land,  al  lichtnes  is  loist. 
Doug.  Virgil,  238,  a.  20. 
It  is  always  pron.  langer.      To  hald  ane  out  of 
lunger,  to  keep  one  from  becoming  dull,  to  amuse 
one,  S. 

"  He  was  a  fine  gabby,  auld-farren  early,  and 
held  us  browly  out  o'  langer  bi'  the  rod."  Journal 
from  r^ondon,  p.  2. 

"  Out  o'  sight,  out  o'  langer,"  Ferguson's  S. 
Prov.  ]).  2(). 

2.  Earnest  desire  of,  eagerness  for. 
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"  Vouldcst  tliou  dcirc  «o  dwell  uitli  the  Lord, 
desire  to  Hit  out  of  (hy  bodie  :  for  if  thou  hast  not  a 
dcsirr,  but  art  afraidc  to  Hit,  it  is  a  token  tliat  thou 
hast  no /«/;nfoi/)- of  God,   and  that  thou  shalt  ncucr 
dwell  «ith  him."     llollorkt-  on  the  Passion,  p.  383. 
Tills  may  be  merely  Lat.  /angi/or,   Fr.  langticiir, 
id.     Bill  there  is  eonsiderable  probability  in  the  hint 
tliroAvu  out  by  lludd.   that  it  is  from  long,  S.  long, 
as  we  say,  tu  think  !nng,  i.  e.  to  become  weary.     It 
may  be  added,   that  the  Goth,   terms,  expressive  of 
gaiety,  are  borrowed  from  tlie  adj.  directly  opposed, 
as  sij^nifyint;  ahorf.      \ .  Jampii,  Schortslm. 
Lanoft,  Langeli,,  *.     A  tether,   or  rope,  by 
which  the  fore  and  hinder  feet  of  a  horse  or 
cow  are  fastened  together,  to  binder  the  ani- 
mal from  kicking,  S. 

"  It  is  not  long  since  Louse  bore  langclt,  no 
wonder  she  fall  and  break  her  neck,"  S.  Prov. ; 
'■  spoken  when  one  has  suddenly  started  up  in  a  high 
station,  and  behaves  himself  saucily  in  it  ;"  Kelly, 
p.  108.  Ferguson  gives  it  thus:  "  It  is  short  while 
since  the  louse  bore  the  langell ;"  p.  21.  "  Ye 
have  ay  a  foot  out  of  the  tangie ;"  Ramsay's  S. 
Prov.  p.  82.  This  seems  the  more  ancient  form,  as 
allied  to  the  v.  Lungel,  q.  t.  Langet,  indeed, 
seems  merely  the  part.  pa.  of  the  v.,  q.  langelt,  that 
by  which  any  animal  is  entangled.  A.  Bor.  tangled, 
'•  having  tlie  legs  coupled  together  at  a  small  dis- 
tance," Gl.  Grose. 

Hence  to  loxcfc  a  langet,  metaph.  to  make  haste, 
to  quicken  one's  pace,  S. 

Langrin,  at  tAKGRiN,  adv.    At  length,  5.; 
at  the  long  run,  E. 
At  langrin,  wi'  waxin  and  flcechin, 

And  some  boiinie  wallies  frac  Hab, 
And  mammic  and  daddie's  bescechin, 
She  knit  up  her  thrum  to  his  wab. 

Jamieson's  Popular  Hall.  i.  295. 
IiANGKAlL,  s.     Coleworts  not  shorn,  S. 
And  there  will  be  langkail  and  pottage, 
And  bannocks  of  barley  meal. 

Kitson's  S.  Songs,  i.  208.     V.  Kail. 
Langlins,  prep.     Alongst,  S.  B. 

Whan  she  her  loof  had  looked  back  and  fore, 
And  drawn  her  linger  langlins  every  score, 
Up  in  her  face  looks  the  auld  hag  forfairu. 
Kos.s',9  Helenore,  p.  61 
From  lang,  and  the  termination  ling,  q.  y. 
Lang-nebbit,  adj.     Having  a  long  nose,  S. 
Impos'd  on  by  lang-nebbit  ^as,g\cvs. 
Stock-jobbers,  brokers,  cheating  smugglers, 
AVha  set  their  gowden  girns  sac  wylie, 
Tho'  ne'er  sae  cautious,  they'd  beguile  ye. 

Ranisaij''s  Poems,  i.  330.     V.  Nebb. 
Lang  pare  eft,  long  after,  for  a  long  time. 
Scotland  v.  as  dissunarra  left. 
And  wast  nere  lyand  lang  pare  eft. 

IVipttoicn,  iii.  3.  116. 
Probabli  corr.  from  A.S.  lang-faer,  of  Ijng  dur- 
ation ;   w  hence  lang-fernj/sse,  long  distance  of  time. 

Langsyhe,  adv.     Long  ago,  long  since. 

Haiii.o'cr/ii«jf.'_i///i ,  you  liae  been  blyth  topack 
Your  a'  upon  a  sarklcss  soldier's  back. 

Ferguson''s  Poems,  ii.  7-4. 


Langfi/nc  is  sometimes  used  as  If  it  were  a  noun. 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min'  ? 
Should  auld  ac(|uainlance  be  forgot, 
And  days  o'  langsi/nc? 

Tinrns,  iv.  123. 
A.S.   longe   siththan,    diu   exinde;    Sw.   lac/igs 
sedan,  long  ago,  long  since.     V.  Syne. 

Langsum,  adj.     Slow,  tedious,  S. 

On  fute  1  spreni,  into  my  bare  sark, 
Wilful  for  to  complete  my  langsum  wark. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  403,  ol. 
A.S.  langsum,  nimis  longus,  Isl.  langsannir,  Tcu(. 
lungsacm,  tardus,  lentus. 

Lang-tongu'd,  adj.   Babbling,  apt  to  communi* 
cate  what  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  S. 
"  Lang-tongu^l  wives  gac  lang  wi'  bairn  ;"  Ram- 
say's S.  Prov.  p.  48. ;  i.  e.  they  too  soon  tell  others 
of  their  situation. 

To  LANS,  Lance,  v.  a.    To  throw  out,  to  fling. 
Frekis  in  forslarne  rewllit  weill  thar  gerj 
Lcdys  on  luff  burd,  with  a  lordlik  fer, 
Lansijs  laid  out,  to  thar  passage  sound. 

fVallace,  ix.  57.  MS. 
— Leads  on  leiburd  with  a  lordly  fecre, 
Li/nes  laid  out  to  look  their  passage  sound. 

Edit.  1648,  p.  211. 
— Leids  on  loof-board,  with  a  lord-like  effeir. 
Lansijs  laid  out,  their  passage  for  to  sound. 
Edit.  1758,  p.  251. 
I  suspect  that  ledi/s  docs  not  signify  leads  affixed 
to  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  soundings  ;   but 
people,  as  equivalent  to  frekis  in  the  ))reccding  line; 
and  that  laid  is  for  leid  or  lead.     Thus  lanajs  laid 
is  throws  out  lead,  the  sing,  being  very  frequently 
used  in  S.  for  the  pi. 

Fr.  lanc-er,  id.  The  term  seems  borrowed  from 
the  act  of  throwing  a  lance  or  spear;  L.B.  lane- 
eare,  hastiludio  sese  exerccre  ;  Arm. /u;ic-a,  jacu. 
lari,  lanccam  yibrare. 

To  Lans,  1'.  n.    1.  To  spring  forward,  to  move 
with  velocity. 

Qnham  Turuus,  lansand  lichtly  oucr  the  landis, 
With  spere  in  liaud  jiersewis  for  to  spyll. 

Dong.  Virgil,  297.  16. 
Evidently  a  secondary  sense  of  the  v.  a. 

2.    It   seems  to  denote    the    delicate    and    lively 
strokes  of  a  musician  on  his  violin. 
Thome  Lutar  wcs  thair  mcnstral  meit, 

as  he  culd  lanss  ! 

He  playit  sa  schill,  and  sang  sa  sweit, 
Quhill  Towsic  tuik  ane  transs. 

Chr.  K.  St.  6. 
The  minstrels,  it  is  said,   could  in  general  acquit 
themselves  as  dancers,  as  well  as  singers  and  poets. 
1  am  inclined,  however,  to  view  the  term  as  used  in 
the  sense  given  above. 
Lans,  Launce,  5.    A  leap,  a  spring. 
And  he  that  wcs  in  juperty 
To  de,  a  launce  he  till  him  niaid. 
And  gat  him  be  the  nek  but  baid. 

Barbour,  \.  414,  MS. 
A  loup,  edit.  1620. 
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LANSPREZED,  f.     A  term  of  contempt,  bor- 

itowed  from  the  military  life. 

Beld  bissed,  marraissed,  Iniispreicd  lo  tliy  lowns. 
Fol-^ari,  IVatson's  Coll.  iii.  3.1. 

The  form  is  used  by  Massinger : 
"  I  will  turn  lance  prezado.'" 

"  The  lowest  range  and  meanest  officer  in  an  army 
is  called  the  laiiccpesado  or  prezado,  who  is  the  leader 
or  governor  of  half  a  file  ;  and  therefore  is  common- 
ly c.illed  a  middleman,  or  captain  o\er  four."  The 
Soldier's  Accidence,   Massinger,  iii.  51.  N. 

O.E.  lancepesade,  "  one  that  has  the  command 
of  ten  soldiers,  the  lowest  ollicer  in  a  foot  company, 
who  is  to  assist  the  corjMral  in  his  duty,  and  supply 
his  place  in  absence;  an  under. corporal  ;"   l'liilli|)s. 

Fr.  lunce-))cssade,  the  meanest  officer  in  a  foot 
company  ;  Cotgr.  Lance  spettaic  is  thus  delincd, 
Diet.  Trev. :  "  Est  un  ollicier  rcformc,  qui  etoit  en. 
Irefois  un  gendarme  demonic  qu'on  phKjoit  dans  I'in- 
fanteric  avcc  quelque  avantage,  dont  on  a  fait  Ans. 
pesxadc,  qui  marche  apres  le  caporai.  Lc  Pape  a 
encore  pour  sa  garde,  outre  trois  cens  Suisses,  douce 
lances  spezzale'^f  ou  officiers  reformer."  It  is  also 
written  lanspccadc  and  lansexpczzade.  The  term  is 
properly  Ital.  lanciu  spczzalu ;  lancia  a  lance,  and 
spc'.'.ala  broken,  synon.  with  lanciu  rolta.  If  seems 
originally  to  refer  to  the  reduclion  of  tin-  regiment 
or  corps,  in  which  such  officers  have  served.  Lans- 
prezed  lo  thy  loicnf-,  is  therefore  equivalent  to,  petty 
officer  to  thy  rascally  followers  :  as  bcld  /i/xsct  and 
marmisscd  siguif)  ,  bald  buzzard  aii.l  marmoset. 

To  LAP,  V.  a.  1 .  To  environ ;  applied  to  the 
surrounding  of  a  place  with  armed  men,  in 
order  to  a  siege. 

Bot  Sotheroun  men  durst  her  no  cask-ll  hald, 
Dot  left  Scotland,  bcfor  as  I  vow  (aid, 
Sailf  ane  Morton,  a  capdanc  fers  and  fell, 
That  held  Dunde.     Than  AVallacc  w  aid  iiocht 

duell  ; 
Thiddyr  he  past,  and  lappiit  it  about. 

Wallace,  ix.  18  40,  MS.  also,  xi.  OC. 

2.  To  embrace  j  applied  to  the  body. 

GruH\ng  on  his  kneis. 

He  lappit  me  fast  by  baith  (he  tlicys. 

Doug.  Virgil,  SS.  5 J. 
Genua  am|)lexus,   Virg. 

3.  To  fold ;  used  in  a  sense  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  E.  word,  but  in  relation  to  battle. 

Thay  desirit  on  the  land, 

To  lap  in  amies,  and  adionc  hand  in  hand. 

Ibid.  470.  42. 
From  Su.G.,  Germ.,  lapp,  Alem.  lappa.  A.S.  laepp, 
segmcntum  iianHi,  a  small  bit  of  cloth. 
LAP,  pret.  Leaped.     V.  Loup,  v. 
LAPPERED,  part.  pa.     Coagulated;     lappert 
milk,  milk  that  has  been  allowed  to  stand  till 
it  has  soured   and  curdled  of  itself;    lappert 
Ihide,  clotted  blood,  S. ;  lopperd,  A.  Bor.  Lan- 
cash. 

There  will  be  good  tapper' d.tnilk  kcbbucks, 
And  soweus,  and  faidles,  and  baps. 

Ridoii's  S.  Hoitsrs,  i.  211. 
Vol.  II.  *  ' 


J  row,  my  hair-mould  milk  would  pdlsorr  dog.-; 
As  it  stands  tapper' d  in  (he  dir(y  cogs. 

Ferguison's  Poems,  ii.  3. 
It  is  surprising  that  Sibb.  should  licw  this  as 
"  slightly  corrupted  from  Ti-ut.  klotter-melck,  or 
klobher-saen,  lac  coagulatiim."  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  radically  (he  same  with  Isl.  hlaup  coaguliim, 
liquor  coagulatus,  (from  lileipe,  coagulo)  ;  G.  Andr. 
Su.G.  loepe,  Dan.  loebc,  Alem.  lip-.  Belg.  tebbe,  id. 
We  call  that  milk,  says  Ihrc,  mioelken  loepnur,  and 
loepcn  niioelk,  which  thickens,  l)eing  soured  by  heat. 
Germ,  lab-en,  to  coagulate,  lab  rennet. 

These  terms  have  certaini)  been  formed  from  the 
ditferent  verbs  signifying  to  run.  This  is  (he  primary 
sense  of  Isl.  hlei/p-a,  and  of  Su.G.  loep-a,  to  which 
loepe  is  so  nearly  allied.  Dan.  loebe  assumes  the 
very  form  of  loeb-er,  currerc.  Our  vulgar  phrase 
is  synon.  The  milk's  run,  i.e.  it  is  coagulated,  q. 
run  together  into  dotts.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
E.  s.  rennet  is  undoubtedly  from  Germ,  rinn-en ; 
ge-rinnen,  coagulari,  in  sc  lluere,  Wachter  ;  whence 
the  phrase,  exactly  synon.  with  ours,  die  mitcli  gc- 
rinnend. 

LAPPIE,  5.     A  plash,  a  sort  of  pool,  a  place 
where  water  stands,  Ang.     Laip,  Loth. 
Shall  we  deduce  this  from  Teut.  Uipp-en,  sorbcn- 
do  haurire:   because  at  such  a  place  cattle  use  to 
drink,  and  dogs  to  lap?    We  might  suppose  it  to  be 
radicall)-  the  same  witli  loup,  s.    q.  v.   did   not   (his 
])roperlv  denote  running  «aier. 
LAPRON,  s.   A  young  rabbit ;  01.  Sibb. 
LARD,  s. 

I  him  forbeit  as  ane  lard,  and  laithit  him  mekil. 
Dunbar,  Mail  land  Poems,  p.  58. 
Mr.  Pink,  gives  this  word  as  not  understood.   But 
it  is  most  probably  the  same  with  Belg.  luerd,  luy- 
uerd,  a  stupid  or  inactive  fellow;  ignavus.  stupidus. 
■ — non  recte  fungens  ollicio. 
LARBAR.     V.  Lairbar. 
LARDUN,  5^.     A  piece  of  bacon. 

'J'lie  ravin,  rowpand  rudely  in  a  roch  rane. 
A\  as  Dene  rurall  to  rede,  rank  as  a  rake, 
Qiiliill  the  lardun  «as  laid,  held  he  na  houss. 
liou/afc,  i.  17.  M.S. 
Fr.  lard.     This  sense  is   certainly  preferable  to 
that  o{  larder.  g\\cn  by  Mr.  Pink. 
LARE,  ^.     Place  of  rest.     V.  Lair,  1. 
To  LARE,  V.  n.  To  stick  in  the  mire.   V.  Lair. 
To  LARE,  Lerf,  Lear,  v.  a.  1.  To  teach,  S. 
And,  for  he  saw  scho  wis  hys  ayre, 
He  leryd  hyr  of  mvnvstralsy, 
And  of  al  elerenes  of  clergy  : 
Scho  hat  Elane,  (ha(  syne  fand 
The  cors  in. to  (he  Ilaly  laud. 

H'ljnfoKn,  V.  9.  7S3. 
2.  To  learn,  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of,  S. 

"  As  the  old  cock  crows,  the  young  cock  lears.'^ 
S.  Prov.  Kelly,  p.  13. 

Be  sic  access  he  kcnd  welc, 

And  lerj/d  (hare  langage  ilka  dele. 

IVi/nfoicn.  V.  3.  22. 
Al  vice  detest,  and  veriew  lat  vs  lere. 

Doug.  J'irgil,  354.  12. 
Hence  tcard,   learned,   as  a  zceil-leard  man,  vir 
doctus;  lair'/iiUitcr.  a  gudc  lair-maiter.  a  good  in- 
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,'lructor;  Teul.  kcr-mecs/cr,  pracccptor.  "  Lnycr- 
falhi-r  is  an  iiistruitcr,  tiMcluT,  or  prompter;"  Vork<. 
Dialogue,  Gl.  p.  107.  "  Laremas/er,  aschoolina-- 
tcr  or  instructor.     North."     Gl.  Grose. 

AS.   lacr-aii,    Alcm.  Icer-eii,   Germ,   ler-cn,  to 
teach  ;   Germ.  Icr-eti,   Bclg.  lecr-cn,  to  learn  ;    Isl. 
facrd-i  (loctus. 
LARE,  Lkar,  Lerk,  ^.  Education,  learning,  S. 

Bot  this  Japis 

Had  Iciicr  hauo  knawin  the  science,  and  the  lure, 
The  michtaiid  tors  of  strenthv  hcrbis  fyiie, 
And  all  the  cunning  vse  of  niedlcync. 

Doug,  f'/rgil,  423.  4i; 
'•  Hand  in  use  is  father  of /c«/-."     I'erguson's  S. 
Prov    p.  12. 

AS.  lucre,  Belg.  leer.,  Aleni.  lera,  lerii,  id. 

LAREIT,  Laureit,  s.  The  name  of  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which  for- 
merly stood  a  little  eastwi'rd  from  Musselburgh. 
A  small  cell  still  remain?.  The  place  is  now 
called,  according  to  the  original  design  of  the 
designation,  Loretto. 

This  chapel,  it  is  e>ident,  once  possessed  great 
celebrity.  Hence  it  is  often  mentioned  by  our  poets. 
Persons  of  both  sexes  used,  in  the  time  of  Popery, 
to  go  thither  in  procession ;  or  to  meet  at  this  i)lace, 
as  a  favourite  rendezvous.  The  i;reatest  abuses  were 
committed  under  pretence  of  religion. 

1  hauc  scne  pas  ane  maruellous  niiiltilude, 
Young  men  and  wenien  flini;and  on  thair  feit : 
Under  the  forme  of  fenyeit  sanctitude. 
For  till  adorne  aiii'  image  in  Laiircit, 
Mony  cum  with  tluiir  marrowis  for  to  meit, 
Commitfiug  thair  foull  fornicatioun  : 
Sum  kissit  the  claggit  taill  of  the  Herraclt ; 
Quhy  thole  ye  this  abhominatioun  ? 

Lyndsdifs  H'arhis,  1592.  p.  75. 
Here,   it  appears,  there  was  not  only  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,   but  a  hermit  who  had   the  highest  cha- 
racter for  sanctity  and  miraculous  power.     Hence 
the  poet  adds, 

Quhy  thole  yc  vnder  jour  dominioun 
Aue  craftie  Preist,  or  feinyeit  fals  Hcrmeit  ? 

Iliid.  p.  76. 
As  it  has  b  en  customary,   from  time  immemorial, 
for  young  women  to  go  to  the  co\iiilr\  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May,   the  maidens  of  Edinburgh  used  to  go 
a-may  ing  to  Lareit. 

Jn  May  gois  madynis  till  La  Rcif, 
And  has  thair  mynyonis  on  the  strcit, 

To  horss  thamc  quhair  the  gait  is  ruch  : 
Sum  at  Inchc  bukling  bray  thay  nieil, 
Sum  in  the  middis  of  Musselburclu 

Scot/,  Eter-grecii,  ii.  189.  st.  12.  MS, 
Alarcit  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  The  Earl  of 
Glencairn  intitles  his  Satyrc  against  the  Romish 
jclergy,  Ane  EpistiU  direct fra  (lie  halie  Ihritnil  of 
Alarcit,  to  his  brethren  the  Graij  Freirs.  Knox's 
Hist.  p.  24. 

The  reader  may,    for   a   further  account  of  this 
chapel,   consult  a  curious  note,  C'hron.  S.  P.  iii.  74. 
LARG,  Large,  adj.     1.  Liberal,  munificent. 
Ofl  othi  r  mcnnys  thing  larg  wes  he. 

Barbour,  xi.  148.  MS. 


Welle  Icttryd  he  wes,  and  r\cht  wertws ; 
Large,  and  of  gret  almws 
Till  all  pure  folk,  seke  and  hale, 
And  til  all  othir  rycht  liberalc. 

Wijntotcn,  vii.  6.  31G. 
Fr.  id.   Lat.  larg-us. 

2.  Abundant. 

••  As,  Judder  ii  large,  plentiful,   or  in   plenty." 
Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.  p.  103. 

LARGES,  Lerge?,*^.     l.  Liberty,  free  scope, 
opposed  to  a  state  of  confinement  or  restraint. 
And  for  he  dred  tliir  t.'iingis  suld  faile, 
He  chesyt  furlhwart  to  trawaill, 
Quhar  he  uivcht  at  his  larges  be; 
And  swa  dr}  ve  furth  his  destane. 

Barbour,  t.  427.  MS. 
Fr.  'lu  large,'a.t  large,  in  a  state  of  liberty. 

2.  Liberality  in  giving. 

Of  all  natyownys  generally 

C'omendit  he  wes  gretumly 

Of  wyt,  wertew,  and  larges, 

\\  J  th  all,  that  he  w)  th  knawyn  wes. 

IVijntoxcn,  ix.  27.  85. 
Fr.  largesse.     In  ancient  times  it  was  customary 
to  use  this  term,  in  soliciting  a  donative  on  da}  s  of 
jollitj- ;  as  appears  from  the  metrical  title  of  a  poem 
in  Bann.  Collection,  p.  131. 

Lerges,  lerges,  lerges  hay, 

Lerges  of  this  New-ycir  Day. 
This  custom  also  prevailed  in  France.  At  the 
time  of  the  consecration  of  their  kings,  and  at  other 
great  ceremonies,  the  heralds  were  wont  to  throw 
ainoni:  the  peo|)le  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  :  and  the 
jjcop'e  used  to  cry,  J^argesse,  largesse.  Hence  the 
money  thus  scattered  was  called  pieees  de  largesse ; 
Diet.  Trev.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  in  England, 
of  which  some  vestiges  yet  remain.  When  tourna- 
inenis  were  held,  "  a  multitude  of  minstrels,"  as 
Godwin  observes,  "  furnished  with  every  instrument 
of  martial  music,  were  at  hand,  to  celebrate  the  acts 
of  prowess  which  might  distinguish  the  day.  No 
sooner  had  a  master-stroke  taken  place  in  any  in- 
stance, than  the  music  sounded,  the  heralds  pro- 
claimed it  aloud,  and  a  thousand  shouts,  echoed 
from  man  to  man,  made  the  air  resound  with  the 
name  of  the  hero.  The  combatants  rewarded  the 
proclaimers  of  their  feats  in  proportion  to  the  velie. 
mence  and  loudness  of  their  cries  ;  and  their  liberal- 
ities produced  yet  o'.her  cries,  still  preserved  in  the 
customs  of  our  husbandmen  at  their  harvesthome, 
deafening  the  eir  with  the  reiteration  of  largesse.'' 
Godwin's  Life  of  Chaucer,  i.  200.  207. 

LARGLY,  adv.  Liberally. 
And  larglif  amang  his  men 
The  land  of  Scotland  delt  he  then. 

Barbour.  \i.  1  IG.  MS. 
LARICK,  .^.   A  lark.     V.  Laverok. 
LARICK's  LINT, .?.  Great  golden  maidenhair,  S. 
Polytrichum  commune,  Linn. 

LARIE,  s.  Laurel. 

There  turpentine  and  lar/e  berries: 
His  medicine  for  passage  swecr, 
That  for  the  van,  these  for  the  rcer. 
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—  Trembling  he  stood,  in  a  quanilarie; 
And  purj^'d,  as  he  hail  cati-n  larie. 

Cohil's  Moc!:  Focnt,  P.  ii.  p.  S.  23. 
Fr.   lutiriel,   a   bay. tree;    lauraje,    a   grove    of 
Ian  re'. 
LASARE,  Lasere,  s.   Leisure. 

Nc  gat  he  Itimre  anys  his  aynd  to  draw. 

Doug,  yirgil,  307.  40. 
Qiihy  will  thou  not  fle  spedely  by  nycht, 
Quhen  for  to  haue  thou  has  lasere  and  inycht  ? 

Ibkl.  119.' 54. 
Fr.  loisir. 
LASCHE,  adj.     1.  Relaxed,  in  consequence  of 
weakness  or  fatigue,  feeble,  unfit  for  exertion, 
S.B. 

Oucr  al  his  body  furth  yet  the  swetc  thik  ; — 
The  feblit  brcith  fill  fast  can  bete  and  blaw, 
Amyd  liis  wcry  breist  and  lymmes  lasche. 

Dong.  Virgil,  307.  42. 

2.  It  is  also  rendered  lazy,  Rudd.     I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  it  be  used  in  this  sense,  S.B. 

3.  Devoted  to  idleness,  relaxed  in  manners. 

"  Allace,  1  laiibyr  nycht  and  day  lilht  my  handis 
to  neureis  lasche  and  inutil  idil  men,  and  thai  recom- 
pens  me  vitht  huutjyr  and  vitht  the  sourd."  Compl. 
S.  p.  191. 

It  is  rendered  i'«se,  Gl.  But  this  is  too  indefinite  a 
sense. 

Fr.  lasche,  Tout,  leisi,  and  Lat.  lax-us,  have  been 
mentioned  as  cognate  terms.  To  these  we  may  add 
frcrm.  lass,  tired,  faint ;  and  Su.G.  toes.  Notat  id, 
quod  molle  et  Uaccidum  est,  opponiturque  firmo  et 
duro ;  Ihre.  Isl.  loskr,  ignavus,  MoesG .  laus.^  and  A.S. 
leas,  arc  radically  allied. 

Lashness,  Lashnes,  5.  1.  Relaxation  in  conse- 
quence of  great  exertion, 

'•  In  the  end.  after  some  lashness  and  fagging,  he 
made  such  a  pathetic  oration  for  an  half.hour,  as 
ever  commedian  did  upon  a  stage."  Baillie's  Lett, 
i.  2S1. 

2.  Looseness  of  conduct,  relaxation  of  discipline 
or  of  manners. 

"  Alwaies  in  the  meanc  time,  suppose  there  be 
trews  promised,  yit  stand  ye  on  your  gairds,  ik  let  it 
not  come  to  passe  be  vour  niisbehaneoiir  and  lashnes, 
that  (he  glorie  of  God,  &  libertie  of  this  citie  be  im. 
pared  in  any  waies,  hot  stand  on  your  gairdes,  that 
as  this  citie  hath  bene  a  terrour  to  cnill  men  of  be- 
foir,  so  it  may  terrifie  him  also."  Bruce's  Eleven 
Serni.  1591.  Sign.  O.  3.  b. 

Lask,  ;?.  A  diarrhoea,  to  which  black  cattle  are 

subject,  S.B. 

"  The  lask,  or  scour,  is  likewise  a  distemper  sel- 
dom cured.  It  generally  originates  from  feebleness, 
cold,  or  grazing  on  a  soft  rich  pasture,  without  a 
mixture  of  hard  grass."  Prize  F/Ssays,  llighl.  Soc.  S. 
ji.  208.     This  word  occurs  in  Skinner. 

LASKAR,  5.    A  large  armful  of  hay  or  straw,  as 
much  as  one  can  lift  in  both  arms,  Tweedd. 
Isl.  Mas  denotes  the  load  of  a  sledge;  quantum 

portat  traha  vel  currus  :  Su.G.  lass,  id.     It  might, 

however,   be  deduced  from  las-a,  A.S.  les-an,  to 

gather. 


he  says,  differs  according  to  the  nature  of 


LASS,  .r.    A  sweetheart,  S. 

The  lads  upon  their  laises  ca'd 
To  see  gin  they  were  dress'd. 

Ji.  Gallozcaj/'s  Poems,  p.  90. 
V.  h\n. 
LAST,  s.   A  n>easure  used  in  Orkney. 

"  Item,  21  mcales  makis  anc  lusf.  Item,  of  meillc 
and  malt,  called  coist,  ane  last  makis  anc  Scottish 
chalder."     Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  to.  SerplaHh. 

Su.G.  laest,  mensura  12  tonnarum,  Ihre.   But  the 
measure, 
the  commodity. 

To  LAT,  V.  a.     1.  To  suflfer,  to  permit,  S.B. 
let,  E. 

Your  strenth,  your  worschip,  and  your  m  cht, 
Wald  nocht  lat  yow  eschew  the  fycht. 

Barbour,  xviii.  531.  MS. 
— That  the  Maystyr  walde  ayrly 
Cum,  and  a  part  of  his  schipemen, 
To  spek  wyth  hyin,  and  bad  hym  then 
Lat  thame  cum  hardely  hym  til. 
And  thai  suld  cntre  at  thare  wille. 

IVijiilozai,  viii.  38.  37. 
Belg.  lat-en,  laet-en,  A.S.  lact-an,  MoesG.  let-an, 
Da  I.  I'id-er. 

2.  To  lat  be,  to  let  alone,  to  cease  from,  S. 

Lat  be  to  vex  me,  or  tliy  self  to  spill. 

Doug.  Virgil,  112.  19. 
Desine,  Virg. 

The  rial  stile,  clepit  Ileroicall, — 

Suld  be  compilit,  but  teiichis  or  vode  wourde, 

All  lous  langage  and  lichtncs  lalland  be. 

Ibid.  271.  32. 

3.  Lat  be,  let  be,  much  less,  far  less;  q.  not  once 
to  mention,  to  take  no  notice  of. 

To  dim  the  craig  it  was  nae  buit, 
Let  be  to  preiss  to  pull  the  fruit, 
In  top  of  all  the  trie. 

Chcrrij  and  Slae,  st.  26. 
'•  Long  it  was  ere  a  person  could  be  found  of 
parts  requisite  for  such  a  service.     Morton,   Rox- 
burgh, lei  be  Haddington  or  Stirling,    were  not  of 
sutticient  shoulder>."     Baillie's  Letters,  i.  51. 

'■'•  One  Trewman  confessed,  that  he  had  heard  that 
knave's  motion  to  him,  without  ilissenling,  of  join- 
ing with  the  Scots,  if  a  party  should  come  over  to 
Ireland:  but  withal  did  avow,  that  he  had  never  any 
such  resolution,  lei  be  plot,  for  accomplishment  of 
any  such  motion."      ibid.  i.  170. 

Isl.  lelt-a,  Sw.  lacl-a,  desinere,  Verel. ;   the  very 
term  in  V  irg.  for  which  Doug,  uses  lat  be. 
To  Lat,  Let,  i:  a.   To  hinder,  to  retard,  E.  lei. 
—The  Mwne— 
—  Lettis  ws  the  Sowne  to  sc 
In  als  mckil  qwantj  tc, 
As  it  pxssis  be-tflrix  ourc  sycht, 
And  of  the  Swne  lattis  ws  the  lychf. 

f\'j/n/o:;:ii,  viii.  37.  SO. 
MoesG.  lat.jan,  A.S.  lat-an,  lclt.an,Sa.G.lae(.ia, 
Isl.  let-ia,  Belg.  Iclt-cn,  id. 

To  Lat,  Let,  v.  n.  To  esteem,  to  reckon ;  fre- 
quently with  the  prep,  of;  pret.  leijt,  kte. 
And  thai,  for  tliair  ni)  cht  anorly. 
And  for  thai  lat  o/Z'ws  heychth, 
C2 
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And  for  lluil  wald  dislroy  \vs  ull. 
Maibs  ttiuim  to  f^cht. — 

Barbour,  xii.  250.  MS. 
This  is  rendered  set,  edit.  1G2(). 

Into  this  warld  «/'it  ui-  lat  U-iili(ly, 

Throw  lleschely  lust  fulliilit  with  folly  ; 

<Jii1mI1  all  our  tymc  in  fantasy  be  lint, 

And  than  to  mend  we  may  do  nocht  but  minte. 

P/vVaAv  ofPehlis,  S.P.Ii.  1.  o. 
All  the  foulis  of  tlie  lirth  ho  defoulit  syne, 
Thus  lute  he  na  man  his  pere. 

Hoututc,  iii.  21.  ^IS. 
The  man  leijt  him  begilyt  ill. 
That  he  his  gud  salmonnd  had  tynt. 

Ihirbuin;  xix.  680.  MS. 
Thousrhl,  edit.  1C28. 
And  thai  sail  let  thaim  trumpyt  ill 
Fra  thai  wyt  wcill  we  be  away. 

Ibid.  V.  712.  MS. 
i.  c.  They  sail  think  that  they  are  miserably  deceiv. 
ed. 

Let  5s  thus  used  O.E. : 

All  that  men  sainc  he  Icte  it  soth,  and  in  solace 
takcth. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  SO.  a. 
A.S.  larf-an,  rcputarc,  estimr.ro,  judirare.      D/o. 
rosi  laclnth,  pi-ctiosissimum  aostiinant,  Coct.  p.  158. 
To  Lat,  Latt,  v.  a.    To  leave. 

Lat  I  the  Que)n  to  messa-^e  redy  dycht, 

And  spek  furth  mar  off  Wallace  Irawaill  ryclit. 

Wallace,  viii.  1150.  MS. 
Lat  I  this  King  makand  liys  ordinans, 
My  nurpos  is  to  spek  sum  thing  off  Frans. 
Ibid.  ix.  1882.  MS. 
In  these  and  other  passages,  leave  is  substituted, 

^dit.  1648. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  sense  of  the  o.,  correspond- 
ing to  Sw.  laat.a,  to  leave,  Seren.  A.S.  laet-an,  id. 
Laet  timer  thin  lae.  Leave  there  thy  offering,  Matt. 
T.  24.  /'■  laetc  nu  to  thiniim  dome  ma  thone  to  hio- 
rn;  llelinquo  nunc  tuo  judicio  plus  quam  eornm; 
Boelh.  38.  5.  MoesG.  let-an,  aj-let-an,  id.  Jjte- 
tundans  ina  gath  laiihun  allai ;  Leaving  him,  they 
all  fled,  Mark  xiv.  50.     Germ,  lass-en. 

This  is  the  most  simple,  and  probably  was  the  ori. 
ginal  sense  of  the  v.  For  what  does  the  idea  of  per- 
mission, which  is  the  ordinary  sense,  imply;  but 
that  a  man  is  left  to  take  his  own  will,  or  to  prefer 
one  mode  of  acting  to  another? 
To  Lat,  v.  n.    To  put  to  hire,  E.  let. 

"  lie  quha  lattis  or  sets  the  thing  for  hyrc,  to  the 
Tse  of  ane  other  man,  sould  deliver  to  him  the  samino 
thing."     Reg.  Maj.  B.  iii.  c.  14.  s.  2. 

Lattin,  part.  pa.    "  Any  thing  lattin  and  receav. 
fd  to  hyre  for  rent  ami  i)rofite."     Ibid.  Tit. 
LATCH,  s.    1 .  A  dub,  a  mire ;  Gl.  Sibb. 
2.  A  rut,  or  the  track  of  a  cart-wheel,  S.O. 
LATCHY,  adj.    Full  of  ruts,  S.O. 
To  LATE,  Lekt,  v.  a.     1 .  A  term  applied  to 

metal,  when  it  is  so  heated  in  the  f5re  that  it 

may  be  bent  any  way  without  breaking,  S. 

It  is  used  with  respect  to  wire  of  any  kind. 

Latit,  part.  pa. 


Sum  siele  hawbrckis  forgis  furlh  of  plate, 
Birnysi  llaHkertis  and  leg  harnes  futc  hate, 
With  latit  sowpyi  silucr  wcil  annnelyt. 

Doug.  I'irg/l,  2  JO.  26. 
Sum  lain  lattoun  but  lay  lepis  in  lawde  lyte. 

Ibid.  238.  b.  49. 
2.  "  They  say  also,  iron  is  lated,  when  it  is  cover- 
ed with  tin,"  S.  Rudd. 

Ill  the  latter  sense  it  seems  allied  to  Su.G.  luad-a, 
liiil-a,  loed-a,  to  solder.  In  the  former,  it  is  mon; 
allied  to  A.S.  lithe-gian,  lilh-ian,  ge-lith-iun,  to 
soften,  to  attemper,  mollem  et  traelabilem  sc  prac- 
bcre,  Lye ;  as  indeed  iron  is  softened  by  heat. 

To  LATHE,  V.  a.    To  loath. 

He  lii«yd  men,  that  war  wertuows  ; 
lie  lathijd  and  chastyd  all  vytyows. 

Wj/ulomi,  7.  10.  489. 
A.S.  lath-ian,  id. 
Lathand,  part.  pr. 

— Laithiy  and  lousy,  lathand  as  a  leik. 

Dun/jar,  Evergreen,  ii.  53.  st.  7. 
This  Ramfny  explains  "  feeble,  weak  and  faded." 
It  is  certainly  more  consistent  with   the  other  epi- 
thets, (o  render  it,   "  causing  disgust,  as  a  leek  does 
by  its  smell." 

LATHE,  adj.     V.  Laitii. 
LATHELY,  adj.    V.  Laitiily. 
LATIOUSE,  adj.     Free,  unrestrained. 
Mankind'!  can  nevir  wele  lyke, 
Bot  gif  he  have  a  laliouse  lyving. 

liullud,  S.  P.  R.  iii.  124. 
Lat.  latus,  or  compar.  neut.  latins. 

LATTER,  adj.     Lower,  inferior  in  power  or 
dignity. 

"  Life,  lim,  land,  tenement,  or  cscluit,  may  not 
be  judged  in /«//(■;■  Courts  then  Courts  of  Baron; 
bot  gif  these  Courts  have  the  samiiie  frcdomc,  that 
the  Baron  hcs."  Baron  Courts,  c.  47.  comp.  with 
Qnon.  Att.  c.  43.  "  Life  or  limmc  may  not  be  ad- 
judged, or  decerned  as  cscheit,  in  ane  court,  inferior 
to  ane  Baron  Court,  except  that  court  haue  the  like 
libertic  and  fredome,"  iVc. 

This  seems  a  comparative  formed  from  A.S.  laiih, 
lathe,  malum;   or  a  corruption  of  li/thr,  bad,  base; 
li/thra  scra/t,  bad  money  ;  li/thre,  pejus. 
LATTYN,  jr.     Hindrance,  impediment. 

Than  grathit  sone  tliir  men  of  armyss  keyne: 
Sadlyc  on  fute  ou  to  the  houss  thai  socht, 
And  entryt  in,  for  lattijn  fand  thai  nocht. 

Wallace,  iv.  232.  MS. 
V.  Lat,  v.  to  hinder. 
LATTOUN,  s.  1 .  A  mixt  kind  of  metal,  E.  latteiu 
Sura  latit  lattoun,  but  lay  lepis  in  lawde  lyte. 
Dong.  Virgil,  238.  b.  49. 
i.  e.   "  Some  heat  laftoiin  that  is  latit,  against  law, 
little  to  their  praise."      V.  Late,  v. 
2.  Electrum,  "  a  metal  composed  of  gold  and  sil^ 
ver,"  Rudd. 

The  licht  leg  harnes  on  that  vthir  sydc, 
With  gold  and  birnist  lattoun  purif)  it, 
Graithit  and  polist  wele  be  did  espy. 

Ibid.  265.  10. 
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3,  The  colour  of  brass. 

— Briclit  Phcbus  sclienc  soucrane  hcuinnis  E, 
The  opposit  held  of  his  chymes  hie, 
C'lere  schynand  hemes,  and  goldin  sumcris  hew, 
III  lullouH  cullour  altering  all  of  new  ; 
Kything  no  sigue  of  heit  be  iiis  vissage, 
So  neie  approchit  he  his  wynter  stage  ; 
Reddy  he  was  to  enter  the  thrid  mornc, 
In  cludy  skyes  vnder  Capricorne. 

Ibid.  200.  9. 
In  this  sense  it  is  also  used  by  Chauc. 
Phebus  waxe  old,  and  hewed  like  laton, 
That  in  his  hotc  declination. 
Shone  as  the  burned  gold  with  strcmcs  bright; 
But  now  in  Capricorne  adoun  he  light, 
Where  as  he  shone  ful  pale,  I  dar«  wel  saiii. 
Frankel.  T.  v.  11557. 
So  striking  is  the  resemblance  between  this,   and 
the  description  given   by  Douglas,   that  one  would 
almost  think  that  he  had  had  the  language  of  Chaucer 
in  his  eye. 

Isl.  laatun,  orichalcum,  Belg.  lutoen.  Germ.  lei. 
ton,  id.  Various  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  may 
be-seen  in  Jun.  Etym.  in  vo. 

LAUGH,  Lawix,  Lawing,  pron.  laitwin,  s.  A 
tavern-bill,  the  reckoning. 

The  first  is  sometimes  used,  S.B.  ouly  the  latter 
in  other  parts  of  S. 

Ay  as  the  gudwyf  brocht  in, 
Ane  scorit  upon  the  wauch. 
Anc  bad  pay,  ane  ithcr  said,  nay, 
Byd  quhill  we  rakin  our  lauch. 

Pcblis  to  the  Plaij,  st.  1 1 .  Select  S.  Ball.  i.  G. 
Rakin  our  lauch,  i.e.  calculate  what  is  every  one's 
.share  of  the  bill. 

The  dogs  were  barking,  cocks  were  crawing, 
jS'ight-drinking  sots  counting  their  lazsin. 

liumsai/'s  I'oemSf  ii.  535. 
— Sojors  forcing  alehouse  brawlings, 
To  be  let  go  without  their  lazeiiigx. 

ColviPs  Mock  Poem,  P.  i.  p.  32. 
Sibb.  derives  it  from  Goth,  laun,  remnneratio. 
L«rcv«  has  indeed  considerable  resemblance  to  this: 
and  Germ,  lohn  is  used  in  the  same  sense  ;  wages, 
rccompcnce,  pay;  fukrlohn,  fare,  freight;  taglohn, 
pay  for  a  day's  work. 

But  as  lauch  seems  the  original  form,  the  term. 
?■«"■,  or  //(,  being  apparently  of  later  use,  the  word 
claims  a  diti'ercnt  parentage.  Teut.  ghc-lagh,  ghc. 
laegh,  symbolum,  compotatio ;  club,  or  shot,  a 
drinking  together.  Kilian  derives  this  from  leggh. 
en,  to  lay,  because  every  one  laj/s  dozen  or  contri. 
butcs  his  share.  Ghc-lagh-vnj,  shot-free;  ghc-lagh 
bctaalen,  to  pay  the  reckoning.  Germ,  gelag,  gc- 
lach,  compotatio.  Proprie,  says  Wachter,  est  colla- 
tio,  vel  symbolum  convivale,  quod  qnis(pie  comes- 
santium  \nn  rata  confert,  a  /egen  oflerre,  conferrc, 
prorsus  ut  gildc  a  gcltcn  olTerre.  Ge  est  nota  col- 
Icctivi,  quia  unus  solus  non  facit  collectam  nee  sym. 
posium. 

According  to  this  account,  the  origin  of  the  term 
is  referred  back  to  that  early  period,  in  «luch  (he 
northern  nations,  when  celebrating  tlie  feasts  of  hea. 
thcnism,  were  wont  to  contribute,  according  to  their 


ability,  meat  and  drink,  which  they  consumed  in  coa« 
vivial  uu;etings.     V.  Skul. 

Su.G.  lug,  in  like  manner,  signifies  social  inter- 
course, fellowship;  also,  a  feast,  a  convivial  enter, 
tainp.ient:  laeggu  samman,  to  collect,  or  gather  the 
reckoning  ;  Sw.  betala  luget,  to  pay  for  the  enter- 
tainment, Wideg.  Isl.  lugimen,  lagbracdcr,  lagun- 
aufur,  denote  companions,  properly  in  feasting  or 
drinking.  Enn  thessa  tign  a  hucr,  langonautur 
adinm  at  veita;  Ilunc  vero  houoreui  contubcrna- 
Hum  qnisque  contubernali  sue  exhibere  debet;  Spec. 
Regal,  p.  370. 

According  to  Olaus,  lag  has  a  different  origin  fron» 
that  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  Germ,  word- 
lie  deriTCs  lagunautur  from  Isl.  laug,  drink,  liquor, 
and  naufr  a  partaker,  from  ni/t-a.,  to  use.  Lex. 
Run. 
LAUCH,  Laucht,  s.     1.  Law. 

This  word  occurs  in  an  old  and  curious  specimen 
of  S.  and  Lat.  verse  conjoined  : 

Lauch  Iiis  down  our  all :  fallax  fraus  rcgnat 

ubique. 
Micht  gerris  richt  down  fall :  regnum  quia  rexit 

in/que. 
Treutli  is  made  now  thrall :  spernunt  quam  dico 

plerique. 
Bot  til  Christ  we  call :  periemus  nos  animiquc. 

Fordun,  Scotichrou.  ii.  474. 
Waltre  Stewart  of  Scotland 
Syne  in  laucht  wes  to  the  King. 

Barbour,  xvii.  219.  MS. 
"  Every  land  has  its  lauch;"  S.  Prov.  lludd.  i.  e. 
particular  law  or  custom. 

2.  Privilc-n^c. 

Gyve  only  hapnyd  him  to  sla 
That  to  that  luxsch  ware  bowndyn  swa; 
Of  that  priicjjlagc  evyr-mare 
Parties  suld  be  tlie  slaare. 

JVj/nlozcn,  vi.  19.  34. 
X.^.lah,  laga,  hl.laug,  Su.G.  lag,  lagk,  O.Dan. 
lag-ur,  Germ,  lage,  id.     V.  the  v. 

To  Lauch,  v.  a.     To  possess  or  enjoy  according 

to  law. 

All  ledis  langis  in  land  to  lauch  quhat  tham  leif  is. 
Doug.  Virg.  238.  a.  34. 

Su.G.  laegg-ia  signifies  to  covenant,  to  agree; 
Germ.  Icg-cn,  to  constitute,  to  ordain,  liut  neitiier 
of  these  is  used  iirccisely  in  the  sense  of  this  v.  Some 
view  the  Germ.V.  as  the  origin  of  luge  law.  Ihre 
derives  Su.C;.  lag  from  luegg-u,  ponere,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Cferm.  geselze,  a  law,  is  formed  from  sefz- 
en  collocare. 

Lauciifull,  adj.  Lawful. 

Ilys  fadrys  landis  of  hervtagc 
Fell  til  hyni  be  clere  lynage. 
And  lauchj'ul  lele  befor  all  otln're. 

IVijntoKU,  v.  12.  II2G. 
LAUCHT,  pret.    Took.     V.  La  UGur. 
LAUCHT,  part.  pa. 

He  raid  apon  a  litill  palfray, 
Laucht ;  and  joly  aravand 
His  bataill,  witli  an  ax  in  hand. 

Barbour,  xii.  19.  MS. 
This  might  seem  at  first  view  to  express  the  cheer- 
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fnlncss  of  the  kind's  mini,  especially  as  connected 
uitlijo///,  q.  liiu'^hcd.  But  the  nieaiiin2;  is  certainly 
(piite  diU'erciit.  It  nmy  cithi-r  refer  to  the  kinj;,  as 
sii;nif\  ins;  that  he  wore  some  sort  of  mantle  ;  or  ra- 
ther to  the  palfrey,  as  denoting  that  it  was  clothed 
or  dressed  in  proper  trippings.  This  explanation  is 
coiilirined  bv  the  use  of  the  word  laiic/itriiic,  in  the 
same  work,  which  must  evidently  bo  understood  in 
a  sense  allied  to  this.  \'.  next  word. 
Lauchtane,  adj.    or,  or  belonging  to,  clotli. 

A  t'liii-hlanc  mantel!  than  liiiu  b\ , 

Inland  apon  the  be  I,  he  saw  ; 

And  with  his  teth  he  gan  it  draw 

Out  our  the  f\  r. 

narbotir,  xix.  G72.  MS. 
Mr.  Fink,  leaves  this  fur  explanation.  Mr.  Kllis, 
on  this  passage,  in.'iuires,  "  if  it  be  Luttthiun,  the 
place  where  it  w.is  manufactured,  or  where  such 
mantles  were  nsnalty  worn  ?"  Sjjec.  V..  P.  i.  21'2. 
It  undoubtedly  signifies  a  mantle  of  cloth  ;  perhaps 
woollen  cloth  is  immediately  meant.  V.  Laik,  s.  1. 
LAUCHTANE,  adj.     Pale,  livid. 

!My  riibie  cheiks,  wes  rcid  as  rone, 

Ar  le\n,  and  laudi/ane  as  the  li'id. 

Mititlund  Poems,  p.  102. 
I  can  form   no  idea  of  its  origin,   unless  it  be  a 
corruption  of  Idlfoiiii.,  (\.  v. 
LAUDERY,  5.     Perhaps  drinking,  or  revelling. 

The  gudwyf  said,  I  reid  yow  hit  tham  ly. 

They  had  lever  sleip,  nor  be  in  Imideri/. 

Dunbar,  Mai/land  Poems,  p.  75, 
A.S.   hlud-ittn  to  drink,   to  pour  out;   or  IJelg. 
lodderigh,  wanton,  gay. 

LAVE,  .T.     The  remainder.     V.  Lafe. 

LAVELLAN,  5.     A  kind  of  weasel,  Calthn. 

"  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  mcniions  an  animal,  which 
lie  says  is  common  in  Caithness,  called  there  laveUart: 
by  his  description  it  seems  to  belong  to  this  genus. 
Jle  says  it  lives  in  the  water,  has  the  head  of  the 
weasel,  and  resembles  that  creature  in  colour  ;  and 
that  its  breath  is  prejudicial  to  cattle.  Sibb.  Hist. 
Scot,  ii."     Pennant's  ZooF.  i.  86. 

The  latter  writer  clwwherc  says:  "  I  i;i(i«ired 
here  after  the /«i'e//f/;?,  which,  from  description,  I 
suspect  to  be  the  water-shrew-mouse.  Tlie  country 
people  have  a  notion  that  it  is  noxious  to  cattle  ; 
they  preserve  the  skin,  and,  as  a  cure  for  their  sick 
beasts,  give  them  the  water  in  which  it  has  l)een 
dipt.  1  believe  it  to  be  the  same  animal  which  in 
Sutherland  is  called  the  water-mole."  Tour  in  S. 
J  709,  p.  194. 
LAVER,  ^. 

•■  Here   I  gif  Schir  Galeron,"  quod  Gaynor, 

"  withouten  any  gile, 
Al  the  londis,  and  the  lithls,  fro  laver  to  layre, 
Coiinok  and  Carlclc,  Coiii/ii^huiiic  and  K/'lc." 
Sir  Gin;un  and  .Sir  Gal.  ii.  27. 

"  East  to  west  r"  Pink.     A.S.   lacj'er  signifies  a 
rush  ;  Tent,   tacr,  locus  incultus  ct  vacuus.     This, 
however,   seems  to  have  been  a  prov.   phrase,   the 
sense  of  which  is  now  lost. 
LAVEROK,  Lauekok,  5.     The  lark,  S.     The 

word  is  often  pron.  q.  Icrri/c,  laric/c,  Lancash, 

lcar:,ck. 


"  TIu>  laiicrok  maid  melody  vp  hie  in  the  skys. ' 
Coippl.  S.  p.  60. 

.\.S.  laferr,  laicerc,  Belg.  lamerick,  lecmcerik, 
Alein.  laiirhc,  id. 

The  name  of  this  bird  appears  in  it.s  most  simple 
form  in  Isl.  fava,  vulgo /ootvi,  or  lova  ;  avis,  alauda; 
G.  Andr.  p.  162.  LaJl'i(a,\A.  I'lddaSaemuinl.  VVach- 
ter  derives  A.S.  lajercc,  Belg.  tauierick,  kc.  from 
Celt.  //(/  vox,  and  ork-u  valere,  q.  powerful  in 
voic. 

LAUGHT,  Laucht,  pret.  and  part.  pa.    Took  ; 
taken. 

Thar  leyffthai  laiaht,  and  past,  but  delay. 

Il'a/fiac,  i\.  liKiJ,  .MS. 
Thai  hilly  ledis  at  that  lord  thair  levis  has /««"■/(/. 
(luican  undGol.  ii.  12, 
i.  e.   taken  leave  of. 

A.S.  laecc-an,  i^c-laecc-an,  apprehenderc  ;  pret. 
lachte,  cepit,  prehcndit;  part,  irelaeht.  It  some, 
times  signifies  to  siezc  with  ardour,  which  is  the 
proper  sense  of  the  A.S.  r. 

Alltir  lausrhl  has  thair  lance,  that  lemyt  so  light ; 
On  twa  stedis  thai  straid,  with  anesterne  schierc. 
Gnican  and  Got.  ii.  24. 
Laiighl  out  is  also  used  to  denote  the  drawing  out 
of  swords. 

Thai  brayd  fra  thair  blonkis  besely  and  banc, 
Syne  taught  out  suerdis  lang  and  lully. 

lliid.  iii.  227. 
LAW,  J.  The  foolish  guillemot,  a  bird;  coljm- 
bus  Troile,  Linn. 

"  The  Lavij,  so  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Kilda,  by  the  VV^elch  guillcma,  it  comes  iiciir  to  the 
bigness  of  a  duck."     Martin's  St.  Kilda,  p.  59. 

Isl.  Norw.  lomvie,  tanghiCj  id.  Peniuint's  Zool. 
p.  519. 

LAVYRD,  5.  1.  Lord ;  Cumb.  Zworrf.  V.Laird. 

2.  Applied,  in  this  sense,  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

Thus  Wyntown,  when   celebrating  the  virtues  of 
David  I.,   the  great  favourite  of  the  Homan  clergy, 
makes  a  curious  allusion  to  the  first  words  of  Psalui 
132,  suggested  by  the  identity  of  the  name: 
Twenty  and  nyne  yhere  he  wes, 
Thynk,  Lavj/rd,  on  Uawy  and  hys  myldncs. 

Cron.  vii.  7.  36. 
LAURERE,  5.  The  laurel. 

— Rois,  register,  palme,  laurerc,  and  glory. 
Doug,  rirgii,  3.  a. 
Fr.  laurier. 

LAU3,  s. 

Aiie  helme  set  to  ilk  scheild,  siker  of  assaj', 
AVith  fel  laus  on  loft,  lemanil  full  light. 

Guxcaii  and  Got.  ii.  1  I. 
Mr.  Pink,  incjuires  if  this  be /.^rc.v,  (Ires?  Lam 
may  indeod  be  allied  to  Su.(J.  lias,  Isl.  tios,  light. 
Fet  laus  would  thus  mean  great  splendour.  But/t-/ 
may  be  here  used  in  flic  sense  of  maiii/ ;  and  tans 
may  refer  to  the  crest  of  the  helmet ;  q.  many  hairs 
on  loft,  i.  e.  a  bushy  and  lofty  crest ;  from  Dan.  /  (, 
lav,  hair,  Su.G.  lo,  tiigg,  rough,  hairy.  -Lugg  and 
tuf  denote  the  hair  that  grows  on  the  foreheads  of 
horses.     According  to  this  view,   lemand  is  not  im- 


mediately connected  with  tans 
Ecriptioa  of  the  helmet  its?lf. 


but  is  a  farther  dc 
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LAW,  adj.  Low. 

Ring  Eiluuardis  man  lie  was  siiorn  of  Insland, 
OB'  I  yclit  laio  byrtii,  supposs  he  tuk  on  hand. 
Wallace,  iv.  184.  MS. 
Su.G.  lug,  Isl.  lug-r,  Dan.  lau,  Belg.  lacg,  lees;, 
id.    MoesCi.  lig-aii,  Su.G.  ligg-an,  to  lie,  is  viewed 
by  some  as  tliu  root. 
Law,  .?.  Low  ground. 

Schj  r  Anierj-s  rowte  he  saw, 

That  held  the  plane  av,  and  the  lazv. 

Uurbuur,  vi.  518.  MS. 
To  Law,  v.  a.     To  bring  down,  to  humble. 
— Qiihen  the  king  Edmiardis  my  cht 
Wcs  l(t7iif,  king  Robert  wes  on  hytht. 

lifirhour,  xiii.  658.  MS. 

Thou  makis  febil  wicht,  and  thou  laiccst  hie. 

Doug.  Virgil,  9.3.  53. 

Bo(  now  the  word  of  God  full  weill  I  knaw  ; 

Quha  dois  exalt  him  self,  God  sal  him  hm. 

Li/iithai/sJf'arhis,  159'2.  p.  280. 
Tent.  Icegh-en,  demitterc,  dcjirimere ;   Kiliaii. 
Law,  Lawe,  A  Lavae,  adv.  Downward,  below. 
As  1  beheld,  and  kest  myn  ej  en  a  luice. 
From  bough  to  beugh,  thai  hippit  and  thai  plaid. 
King^s  Quuir,  c.  2.  st.  10. 
That  (his  is  the  sense,  appears  from  st.  21. 

And  therewith  kest  1  duKU  myn  eye  ageyne. 
It  is  sometimes  written  as  one  word. 
And  by  this  ilkc  ryuer  syde  (deuce 
Anc  hyeway  fand  1  like  to  bene. 

Ibid.  V.  3. 
yl  often   occurs   in   this   connexion,  where  be  is 
now  used  :   as  atieuth  for  beneath,  ahint  for  bebiiid. 

Lawly,  adj.  Lowly,  humble. 

"  And  this  lazclj/  and  meik  submissioun  in  the 
confessioun,  with  consent  to  rcsauc  (he  said  discip- 
line &  pennance,  is  aiie  part  of  satisfactioun,  quhilk 
is  the  thrid  meane  to  cum  to  the  sacrament  of  Pen. 
nance  as  is  afore  rchcrsit."  Abp.  Ilamiltouii's  ca- 
techisme,  Fol.  155.  b. 

LAW,  s.  1.  A  designation  given  to  many  hills 

or  mounts,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  S.  Loe, 

A.  Bor.  Ray. 

"  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  old  Celtic  word 
Dim,  a  hill  ;  its  original  site  having  been  on  (he  top 
of  a  most  beautiful  little  hill,  which  is  called  Dunse 
Laic."     P.  Dunse,  Herwicks.  Statist.  Ace.   iv.  378. 

This  might  be  viewed  as  (he  same  with  loe,  "  a 
little  round  hill,  or  a  great  heap  of  stones,"  A.  Bor. 
\ .  Gl.  Grose. 

A.S.  hluetce,  hUnce,  agger,  acervus,  cuniuhis,  tu- 
mulus, "  a  law,  low,  loo,  or  high  ground,  not  sud- 
denly rising  up  as  a  hill,  but  by  little  and  little. — 
Hence — tha(  name  given  to  many  hillocks  and  heaps 
of  earth  to  be  found  in  all  par(s  of  England  :  being 
no  o(hcr  but  so  much  congested  ear(h  brought,  and 
in  a  way  of  burial  used  of  the  ancients,  thrown  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  dead."  Somner  in  vo.  He  refers 
to  Dugdale's  Descr.  of  Warwickshire. 

According  lo  (his  account,  il  might  be  supposed 
(hat  the  name  had  been  primarily  given  to  the  artifi- 
cial mounts  raised  above  the  dead,  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  those  that  were  natural.  For  it  is 
umpicstionable,  that  in  S.   (his  designation  is  givm 


to  several  hills  oF  the  latter  description  :  as  Largo, 
law  in  Fife,  North-Uertcick-laxs  in  Lothian,  &:r. 
It  might  be  conjectured,  that  the  reason  of  tiiis  Iran, 
sition  was,  that  after  our  ancestors  ccase.l  (o  bury 
their  dead  under  such  tumuli,  the  places  were  slill 
viewed  as  in  some  measure  sacred  ;  that  they  there- 
fore assembled  there  in  the  conventions  which  were 
held  in  parlicular  districts  ;  and  at  length,  in  S.  at 
least,  gave  this  name  to  all  those  rising  grounds,  on 
which  they  used  to  meet  for  enacting  laics,  or  regu- 
lating matters  of  general  concern. 

It  must  be  adniiltcd,  however,  that  the  invariable 
orthography  of  the  A.S.  term  opposes  (his  sup. 
position  ;  as  it  never  assumes  the  form  of  lag,  lagr. 
or  laga,  the  words  v\  hich  denote  a  laxc,  as  cor- 
responding to  Lat.  lex.  Hut  two  circumstances  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned,  which  render  it  doubtful 
whether  the  term,  as  used  in  S.,  is  radically  the  same 
with  A.S.  hlazce.  The  first  is,  that  sucli  a  mount  is 
often  called  the  Lazc-hill  of  such  a  place.  The 
other,  that  a  correspondent  word  occurs  in  Isl.,  evi- 
dently formed  from  lag,  laug,  /oe^,  lex.  The  name 
of  laug-bcrg,  i.  e.  the  rock  of  law,  is  given  to  many 
hills  in  Iceland,  llieir  Fridrekr  Biskiip  oc  TJior- 
vulldr  fttro  til  thing.'',  oc  bad  Biskop  TImrvalld  (clirr 
iru fyrer  m'dnum  at  Liigbergi  :  Profectis  ad  comitia 
universalia  Kpiscopo  Friderico  ct  Thorvalldo,  illc 
hunc  rogavit,  ut  se  praeseule  in  Logbergo  (rupe,  in 
qua  JUS  (lieebatur)  religionera  christianam  populo 
praedicaret ;  Kristnisag.  c. -4.  All  their  public  and 
judicial  assemblies  were,  and,  if  1  mistiike  not,  still 
are,  held  at  these  bergs.  Ibid.  p.  89 — 91.  Laug. 
berg,  locus  publicus  ubi  judicia  peraguutur  ;  Vcrel. 
Ind. 

It  has  been  said;  "  The  word  laze,  annexed  (o 
the  name  of  so  many  places  in  the  parish  [(-'old- 
stream]  attests,  that  it  had  belonged  to  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland  during  the  Heptarchy  ;  as  Hir- 
seUlazc,  Castle-/«r:',  Spy-/«£.:,  Carter-/«ri-,  &c."  P. 
Coldstream,  Berwicks.  Statist.  Ace.  iv.  420. 

But  this  of  itself  cannot  prove  that  the  parish  was 
under  the  dominion  of  (he  Anglo-Saxons  ;  as  the 
same  designation  is  found  in  many  jiarls  of  S.  where 
we  are  certain  that  their  jurisdiction  never  extended. 
2.  In  one  passage,  lawe  seems  to  signify  the  tomb, 

grave,  or  mound. 

There  come  a  leilc  of  the  laae,  in  londe  is  not 

to  Ia3'nc, 
And  glides  loSchirGawayne,  the  gates  to  gaync; 
Yauland,  andyomerand,  with  mam  loudcyelles. 
Sir  Gazcun  and  6'/r  Gal.  i.  7. 
i.  e.  an  inhabitant  of  the  tomb.      It  is  the  descripfiou 
of  "  a  grisly  ghost,"  that  .appeared  to  Queen  Guav- 
uor  aiul  Sir  Gawan. 

To  what  has  been  formerly  observed,  I  may  add 
that  MoesG.  hlaizc  signifies  monumentuni.  Gangith 
thu  thamma  hlaizca ;  He  coineth  to  the  tomb,  Job. 

11.  ;;s. 

LAW,  .T.  The  remainder.     V.  Lake. 

LAW-BORROI3,  Law-borkowls    ;?.  pL    The 

legal  security  which  one  man  is  obliged  to  give, 

that  he  will  not  do  any  injury  to  another  in 

his  person  or  property,  S. 

••  Gif  ony  man  be  I'eidit,  and  aljpgis  feid,  or  dreiil 
of  ony  partie,  the  schiref  sail  furihwith  of  baith  tak 


LAW 


LAW 


lai:s-borrois,  and  forbid  Ihamc  in  tlic  Kingts  name  <o 
tiubill  tlie  Kingis  peax,  vnder  the  pane  of  Law." 
Acts,  Ja.  11.  1457.  c.  83.  Kdit.  136G.  called  "  Bor- 
rowis  of  pcax,"  i.  e.  peace,  1449.  c.  13. 

"  The  aeliun  of  contravention  of  luzchorj'oicx  is 
likewise  penal.  It  proceeds  on  letters  of  Imchor- 
rvjas,  obtained  at  the  suit  of  him  who  is  disturbed  in 
his  person  or  goods  l)v  another,  and  containing;  a 
warrant  to  charge  the  party  complained  of  to  give 
security,  that  the  complainer  shall  be  kept  hannless 
from  illegal  violence."  Erskine's  Inst.  B.  4.  Tit. 
1.  s.  16. 

"  The  import  oi  laicborrotss  in  Scotland  is,  vhen 
two  neighbours  are  at  variance,  the  one  procures 
from  the  council,  or  any  competent  court,  letters 
charging  the  other  to  find  caution  and  surety,  that 
the  con\plaincr,  his  wife,  bairns,  cVc.  shall  be  skaith- 
less  from  the  person  complained  upon,  his  wife, 
bairns,  &c.  in  tlieir  bod\ ,  lands,  heritages,  &c.  and 
before  such  letters  nn  be  granted,  the  comijlaincr 
must  give  his  oath  exjircssly,  that  he  dreads  bodily 
harm,  trouble,  and  molestation,  from  the  person 
complained  upon."     \Vodrow's  Hist.  i.  473. 

It  is  from  luxe  and  buri^h  or  bviroic,  a  pledge,   a 
surety,  used  in  pi.      V.  Boncii. 
LAWCII,  adj.  Low,  S.  laigh. 

And  in  a  rj  cht  fayr  place,  that  was 
Latcch  by  a  bourne,  he  gert  thaim  ta 
Thair  berbery. — 

Barbour,  xiv.  339.  MS. 
The  frav  was  grel,  and  fast  awav  thai  yeid, 
Lax;:Lh  towart  Km,  tlnis  chapvt  thai  of  dreid. 
IVallaie,  v.  15G.  MS. 
Y.  Law,  arlj. 
LA  WIN,  5.   A  tavern  reckoning.     V,  Laucii, 

5.    I. 

LA  WIT,  LAv.n,  Lawyd,  Lewit,  adj.  1.  Lay, 
belonging  to  laymen. 

Than  ordanyd  wes  als,  that  the  Kyng, 
Na  na  lat:-i/(t  Patrownc,  be  stafi'  na  ryng, 
Suld  mak  ira  thine  collatjowne. 

nl/rJoKit,  vii.  5.  1'20. 

The  Archebyschape  of  Vhork 

assoylvd  then 

Alysawndyr  our  Kyng,  and  his  luK-d  men. 
Bot  the  Byschapys  and  the  clergy 

Yhit  he  leit  in  cursyng  ly. 

H'jjnioicn,  vii.  9.  IGO. 
The  luKit  folkes  this  law  wald  never  ceis, 
But  with  thair  use,  qnhen  Bishops  war  to  cheis, 
I'nto  the,  kirk  thay  gadred,  auld  and  ying, 
With  meik  hart,  fasting  and  praying. 

Priests  nfPcblis,  S.'P.  R.  i.  10. 
2.  Unlearned,  ignorant. 

Of  all  the  realme,  cpihom  of  ye  beir  the  cro\in, 
Of  Itiii'/t,  and  leirit ;   riche,  i)ure;  up  and  doun  ; 
The   quhilk,    and    thay    be    slane    with    man's 

[mani\is]  hand 
Ane  count  thairof  ye  sail  gif  I  warrand. 

Priests  of  Prblis,  p.  29. 
I  say  not  this  of  Chaucere  for  ollence. 
Bot  till  excuse  my  lezcil  insulTicience. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  10,  31. 
A.S.  laaced,  lezcd,  id.  luexxed-mun,  a  layman  ; 
O.  E.  kxcd. 


And  tliev  meet  in  her  mirth,  whan  minstrels  ben 

■  slyll, 
Than  telleth  they  of  the  trinilie  a  talc  or  twaine. 
P.  PUiiighmuiCs  f  isiuii.,  l'"ol.  40,  a. 

The  history  of  this  term  all'ords,  at  the  same  time, 
a  singular  proof  of  the  progressive  change  of  Ian. 
guage,  and  of  the  inlluence  of  any  powerful  bod\  on 
the  general  sentinients  of  society.  By  Bede,  Aelfric, 
and  other  A.S.  writers,  it  is  used  in  its  primitive 
sense.  This  meaning  it  retained  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  Kdw.  III.  when  K.  de  Langland  wrote  his  I  ision 
of  Piers  the  Ploughman.  But  as^  in  ilie  dark  ages, 
the  little  learning  that  remained  w;uj  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  clergy  ;  while  the  designation,  by 
which  they  were  known,  came  to  denote  learning  in 
general,  the  distinctive  term  leicd  was  considered  as 
inchnling  the  idea  of  ignorance.  It  did  not  stop 
here,  however.  The  clerical  influence  still  prevail- 
ing, and  the  clergy  continuing  to  treat  the  unlearned 
in  a  very  contemptuous  manner,  as  if  moral  excel- 
lence had  been  conlined  to  tlieir  own  order;  by  and 
by,  the  term  came  to  signify  a  wicked  person,  or 
one  of  a  licentious  life.  Hence,  the  modern  sense 
of  I'"..  lex:d. 

The  A.S.  word  may  have  been  formed  from  Lat. 
I'lie-us,  which  must  be  traced  to  Gi.  X«-o;,  ])opulus. 
Oilier  dialects  retain  more  of  the  original  form; 
Su.O.  lek,  Isl.  /t/A,  Alem.  teig.  It  seems  doubtful, 
however,  whether  lueiced  be  not  radically  the  same 
with  leodc,  jiopulus,  plebs,  Isl.  //'/,  Germ,  leule. 
v.  Spelman,  vo.  Leudis.  In  Fr.  the  phrase,  le  lais 
gens  resembles  the  secondary  sense  of  lanit }  Ic 
petit  peiiple  ;  Diet.  Trev. 

LAWLY,  ad}.  Lowly.     V.  Law,  adj. 
LA^VRIGI1TMEN.    V.  Lagraetman. 
LAWTA,  Laavtf.,  Lawtv,  Lawtith,  s.    1. 
Loyalty,  allegiance. 

Than  \Vallace  said,  AVill  ye  herto  consent, 
l'"org)  If  liiiii  fie  all  thing  that  is  by  past, 
Sa  he  will  com  and  grant  he  has  trespast, 
I'ra  this  i)  me  furlh  kepe  lazc>.a  tiU  our  croun  J 
fy'allace,  viii.  11.  MS. 
Laufa,  ibid.  vii.  1201,  MS.     O.  K.  leuutjj,  id. 
— Lone  and  lownes,  and  Ivuuli)  togythers 

Shall  be  maisters  on  moldc. 

P.  Ploughman'' s  f'ision,  Vol.  IG,  a. 

2.  Truth,  integrity,  equity. 

Bot  he  gat  that  Archebyschapryk 
NoHchl  wylh  /«ic7<?  bot  wytht  swyk. 

WjjntoKn,  vii.  8.  38. 

No  quhar  now  faith  nor  lazcle'h  fund. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  112.  47. 
JmkIij  will  leif  us  at  the  last, 
Ar  few  for  falsett  may  now  fend. 

liuiinatijue  Poems,  p.  IGl.  St.  1. 
She  neither  has  latctilh  nor  shame. 
And  keeps  the  hale  house  in  a  steer. 

Ramsai/s  Poems,  ii.  251. 
Fr.  loijaut/,  loyalty,  fidelity,  truth  ;  O.  Fr.  leaute, 
id.  from  leal,  trusty  ;   Lat.  legul-is,  from  lex,  legis. 

LAWTH,  Bar.  xiii.  651.     Leg.  lawch. 
And  it  that  wndre  lazi:ch  was  ar, 
Mon  lepe  on  loft  in  the  contrar. 
LuKch  seems  to  signify  lozc.    V.  Lawch. 


L  E 
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LAW  TING,  s.  The  supreme  court  of  judicature 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  in  ancient  times.     V. 
Thing. 
LAX,  s.  «  Relief,  release." 

O  « liarcforo  shoiiid  I  tell  my  grief, 

Since  hiz  I  canna  find  ? 
I'm  Air  frae  a'  my  kin  and  friends, 
And  my  love  1  Kft  boliind. 
Bonny  Buhrj  Livingston,  J amiesori' s  Pop. 
Ball.W.  139. 
L.B.  /fl.r-a  denotes  a  gift  ;   Donatio,  legalnm  ;  Dii 
Cange.     The  S.  term  may  be  immediately  from  Laf. 
kix-ua,  loosed,   released.     But  Goth,  laus,   Su.G. 
laos,  id.  seems  to  be  the  root. 
LAX,  s.  A  salmon;  formerly  the  only  name  by 
which  this  fish  was  known,  Aberd. 
This   was   indeed   the   general   designation  of  the 
salmon  in  Ihc  northern  languages  :   A.S.  leax,  O.  Ij. 
hir.   (V.  Jun.  V'.tym.)   Dan.  Su.G.  id.   Teut.  ladia, 
Bclg.  lass,   Ital.  lacc-ia.     The  origin  of  the  term, 
however,  seems  lost  in  obscurity. 
Lax-hshlr,  it.  A  salmon-fisher,  Aberd. 

*'  The  said  day  the  Procurator  Fiscal  gave  in  a 
complaint  against  George  Law  and  Alexander  Ma. 
.son,  lur-fishcrs  at  the  Bridge  of  Don,  for  their  un- 
warranlable  seizing  upon  and  breaking  the  lyns 
[lines]  belonging  to  the  whytc  fishers  of  Don." 
Decree,  Baron  Court  of  Fraserfield,  A.  1722. 
State,  Eraser  of  Fraserfield,  &c.  p.  325. 
LE,  Lee,  s.  The  water  of  the  sea  in  motion. 

Thay  wcne  tharby  that  nocht  may  thaym  ganc 

stand. 
Dot  that  thay  sal  vnder  thare  senyeory 
Subdew  all  hale  in  thirldome  Italy, 
And  occuiiy  thay  boundis  orientale, 
Quhare  as  the  ouir  se  llowis  alhale; 
And  eik  thay  westir  partis,  fraistis  me, 
Quhilkis  ar  bedyit  with  tlic  nefhir  le. 

Doiiir.  Virgil,  245.  41. 

The  fomy  stourc  of  stremes  lee 

Upwaltis  from  the  brade  palmes  of  tre. 

Ibid.  321,  53. 
"  It  seems  to  signify,"  says  Rndd.,  "  nothing 
but  sea-iiafcr,  and  so  may  come  from  the  A.S.  ca, 
with  the  Fr.  particle  /'."  But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
here  we  have  a  vestige  of  the  old  Isl.  w  ord  lac,  lua, 
mare,  Verel.  ;  liodie,  iinda  Huens,  G.  Andr.  Hence 
lu-gurdur,  the  sea-shore  covered  with  weeds,  sand, 
&c.  Macs  mci/ar,  poetically,  the  virgins  of  ihe  sea, 
i.  e.  the  waves,  lax-var,  (liiit,  lluctitat;  lau^r,  lung, 
liquor  lluens.  The  same  root  may  perhaps  be  traced 
in  the  compound  A.S.  words,  lago-Jlod,  lago-streuni, 
a  deluge,  an  Inundation. 

This  seems  also  to  give  us  the  true  origin  of  F. 
lee,  which  has  been  strangely  derived  b_v  Skinner  from 
f'"r.  teaii,  water.  Others  have  traced  it  to  le,  as 
denoting  shelter.  But  a  Ice  iltore,  is  that  towards 
which  the  winds  blow,  and,  of  consequence,  the 
waves  are  driven.  From  Ihe  Ice  side  of  the  ship  be- 
ing understood  to  denote  that  which  is  not  directly 
exposed  to  the  wind,  it  seems  to  have  been  oddly 
inferred,  that  the  term  Ice,  as  thus  used,  signifies 
calm,  tranipiil.  Dr.  .lohns.  has  falKn  into  a  very 
siuKular  mistake  in  relation  to  this  subject :  having 
Vol.  II. 


given  precisely  the  same  sense  to  leenard,  as  to 
■ciudicnrd.  He  thus  explains  both  terms :  "  To. 
ward  the  v,  ind." 

LE,  Lie,  Lee,  Lye,  v.    L  Shelter,  security 
from  tempest. 

'J'he  cilly  schepe  and  thare  lifill  bird  gromes 
Lurkis  vnder/ye  of  bankis,  woddis  and  bromes. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  201.  27. 
2.  Metaph.  peace,  ease,  tranquillity.    In  this  sense 
it  most  frequently  occurs  ;  as  in  that  beautiful 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Ale.x.  III.,  one  of  the  old- 
est specimens  of  S.  poetry  extant. 

Quhen  Alysandyr  oure  Kynj;  wes  dede, 
That  Scotland  led  in  luwe  and  le. 
Away  wcs  sons  of  ale  and  brede, 
Of  wyne  and  wax,  of  gamyn  and  glc. 

IVjint.  Cron.  vii.  10.  528. 
Bcftir  but  stryfe  to  leif  allone  in  le. 
Than  to  be  machit  with  a  wicket  marrow. 

Ilenri/sone,  Bannati/ne  Poems,  p.  122.  St.  3. 
Our  folkis  than  that  warren  blith  and  glad 
Of  this  couth  surname  of  our  new  ciete. 
Exhort  I  to  graith  hous,  and  leif  in  lee. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  71.  5!. 
-Thare  I  the  tell, 


Is  the  rieht  i)lace,  and  stede  for  your  ciet-'. 
And  of  your  trauel  ferme  hald  to  restc  in  Ic-'. 

Ibid.  81.  19. 
Jun.  renders  to  live  in  lee,  to  live  at  his  own  ease 
and  liking.     It  also  signifies,  to  live  in  peace,  as  op- 
posed to  contention  or  warfare. 

Now  is  the  grume  that  was  sac  grim 
Richt  glad  to  live  in  lie. 

Ever-green,  ii.  1S2.  st.  11. 
Also,  to  live  in  security. 

Fra  hence  fnrth  he  sal  baith  heir  and  sc 
Baith  theif  puncist,  and  leil  men  live  in  lie. 
Priests  of  Pcblis,  S.  P.  R.  i.  14. 
Su.G.   lae  expresses  the  very   idea   conveyed  by 
this  word  in  its  primary  sense;   locus  tempestati  sub- 
ductus,  Ihre.     Isl.  Iile,  hlie,  id.  A.S.  hleo,  warmth  ; 
a   place   secure   from  the  winds,   a  place  of  shelter. 
In  old  Gothic  monuments,  this  is  written  ly. 
Ok  hade  for  rugn  ok  neder  ly. 
Tccti  a  pluvia  ct  tempestate. 

Chron.  Hythm. 
Dan.  lye,  lae,  a  shelter,  a  cover,  chiefly  from  se- 
vere weather.  These  terms  arc  evidently  allied  to 
Isl.  A/)//-,  hly,  calidus;  de  aethere  et  acre  dicitur  ; 
hlyende,  calor  aethereus  ;  hlyn-ar,  acr  incalcseit, 
ac  cleniens  fit  ex  frigido.  Perhaps  the  obsolete  Isl. 
V.  hluu-a  may  be  viewed  as  the  root ;  votn  hluuu, 
aquae  calent ;  G.  Andr.  p.  114.  115.  S.  Lcxz,  lithe 
and  luxcne,  q.  v.  seem  al.so  radically  allied. 

Le  occurs  in  a  passage  in  which  the  sense  is  un- 
certain. 

Spynagros  than  spekis  ;  said,  Lordingis  in  le, 
I  rede  ye  tent  treuly  to  my  teching. 

GuKun  and  Gol.  ii.  3. 
It  may  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  passages 
cited  above  :   but  it  must  be  left  doubtful. 
Le,  Lie,  adj.  Sheltered,  warm. 

The  land  loun  was  and  lie,  with  Ivking  and  lore. 
Iloula'lc,  i.  2.  M^. 
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The  fair  forrest  with  leris  loun  aiul  U, 
The  fowlis  song,  aiiil  llouris  ferly  sucit, 
Is  bot  the  warld,  aiuI  his  prosperilc, 
As  fills  plesaiulis,  myiinit  with  cuir  lepleit. 
Ihnr^sunc,  Uan/iatj/iic  Pucms,  p.  129. 
v.  the  s. 
LE,  s.  Law ;  Wyntown. 

().  I'"r.  lei/,  id.     Tiiis  Mr.  Macph.  deduces  from 
I.at.  Icg-e  tiie  abl.  of  Icr. 
To  LE,  V.  It.  To  lie,  to  tell  a  falsehood  ;  Wyntown. 

A.S.  leof;-aii,  iiientiri. 
LE,  y.   A  lie,  a  falsehood  ;  Wyntown. 
LEA,  m/j.  Not  plowed;  used  only  for  pasture. 
Plenty  shall  cultivate  ilk  scawp  and  moor, 
Now  lea  and  bare,  b'Taiise  thy  landlord's  poor. 
llumsiiij'' s  Pucms,  1.  CO. 
A.  S.  Iciig,  pasture. 

LEAGER-LADY,  s.  A  soldier's  wife,  one  who 

follows  a  camp  ;  a  term  used  in  contempt,  S. 

Sir  J.  Sniythe,  in  Certain  Discoiirse.i  concerning 
the  Forms  and  Ejfcrtit  of  divers  sorfs  of  JVeapons, 
150O,  speaking  of  Othcors,  says:  "  These,  utterlic 
ignorant  of  all  our  auncient  discipline  and  proceed- 
ings in  actions  of  artnes,  have  so  afiected  the  \\  al- 
loons,  Flemings,  and  base  Almanes  discipline,  that 
they  have  procured  to  innovate,  or  rather  to  subvert 
all  our  auncient  proceedings  in  matters  military  : — • 
as,  for  example,  they  will  not  vouchsafe  in  their 
speaches  or  writings  to  use  our  tcrmes  belonging  to 
matters  of  warre,  but  doo  call  a  campe  by  the  Dutch 
name  o(  legar ;  nor  will  not  aford  to  say  that  such 
a.  towne  or  such  a  fort  is  besieged,  but  that  it  is  be- 
legai-d."     V    Massinger,  iii.  117. 

Dan.  leijger,  Tent,  lager,   legher,   a  camp  ;   E. 
leaguer,   a  siege  ;   Tent,  legher-cn,   castra  metari, 
Su.G.  laegg.a  to  besiege. 
To  EEAM,  r.  n.  To  shine.     V.  LnMr, 
LEAP,  s.  A  cataract ;  synon.  /inn.     V.  Loup. 
LEAR,  Lf.viie,  s.  A  liar,  S.  pron.  Icear. 
God  of  the  Dewyl  sayd  in  a  quhile, 
As  1  haue  herd  red  the  Wangyle, 
ile  is,  he  sayd,  a  leare  fals: 
Swylk  is  of  hym  the  fadyre  als. 

fVi/7itozcn,  \i.  18.  323. 

A.S.  leogere,  Belg.  liegher. 
LEASH,  ,f.  Freedom,  liberty,  S.  B.   Cue  us  the 

kasli,  set  us  at  liberty. 

I'm  of  your  prorter  wond'rous  fain  ; 
Tiie  us  our  leash  the  night,  and  ye  sail  be 
My  dauted  lass,  and  gang  alang  wi'  me. 

Ross's  Ilelenore,  p.  52. 

Shirr,  views  the  phrase  mentioned  as  equivalent  to 
"  give  IIS  licence.''^  Hut  the  word  is  more  allied  to 
Isl.  leis-a,  lej/s-a,  solvere,  whence  leijsinge  a  freed- 
man  ;  MoesG.  laus,  solutus.  Lat.  lic-et,  whence  li~ 
fnlia,  would  indeed  seem  to  liaTc  the  same  origin. 
To  LEASH  AWAY,  v.  n.  "  To  go  cleverly  ofF, 

or  on  tlie  way,  S.  B."     Rudd.  v.  lieUeschand. 

V.  the  s. 
To  LEATHER,  v.  a.  To  lash,  to  flop,  S.  q.  to 

beat  with  a  thong  of  leather,  in  inflicting  discip- 
line ;  a  low  word. 

Leiher,  Lancash.  id. 
LEAUW,  s.  A  place  for  drawing  the  nets  on, 


composed  partly  of  stones,  earth,  and  gravel  j 
Aberd. 

"  Jnterrogalcil,  If  some  parts  of  the  bank  to  the 
cast  of  the  croft-dike  bo  not  faced  or  l)arricadoed 
with  stone?  depones,  That  he  does  not  know  if  any 
lea:cs  must  be  made  at  any  part  of  the  waler.side, 
but  he  knows  of  no  bulwark."  State,  Leslie  of 
I'owis,  Sec.  p.  91. 

"  The  biggest  leaincs  there  for  filling  at  does  not 
exceed  one  space  and  one  half  in  breadlli,  from  the 
declivity  of  tlie  brae  to  the  margin  of  the  water  ; 
but  they  extend  several  paces  in  length  along  the 
margin  of  it,  by  which  he  means  onl^y  (he  shots  in 
deep  water  iumiedialely  below  the  braes."  Ibid.  p. 
102. 

"  When  there  are  any  obstrnctions  made  by  the 
river,  in  hollowing  in  one  place,  and  raising  hirsts 
in  others,  at  the  leaics  or  felling,  or  landing  places, 
the  hollows  arc  in  like  manner  filled  up,  and  the 
hirsts  and  every  other  obstruction  removed."  Ibid, 
p.  114. 

"  Further  depones,  That  a  Lcaiizo  is  a  place 
wherever  a  net  can  be  hauled  ashore."  Ibid.  p.  138. 
This  might  seem  to  be  Fr.  lien,  place,  but  more 
probably  is  the  same  with  Teut.  loo,  lo,  locus  altus 
adjacens  stagnis,  torreutibus,  aut  paludibus  ;  Becau. 
ap.  Kilian.  A.S.  hta:s,  hlae<c,  agger,  accrvus,  tu- 
mulus. The  latter  is  the  word  from  v\  hich  we  haves 
our  Law,  q.  v. 

LEBBIE,  .V.  The  lap  or  fore-skirt  of  a  man's  coat, 
S.  B.  Loth. 

A.S.  laeppe,   Belg.  Germ,  lap,  lapp,  Isl.  laf,  id. 
Su.G.  lapp,  pannus. 
To  LECHE,  V.  (I.  To  cure,  to  heal. 

Bot  (pilien  that  he  had  fowchtyn  fast, 
Eftyre  in-til  an  ile  he  past, 
Sare  woundyt,  to  be  lechi/d  thare, 
And  eftyr  he  wes  seyn  na  mare. 

fVj/nfozcn,  V.  12.  353. 
Su.G.  laek-a,  MocsG.  leikin-on,  A.S.  laen-ian,  id. 
Liicii,  Lec'hd:,  Leicue,  ,«.  A  physician  or  surgeon. 
Thaim  that  war  woundyt  gert  he  ly 
In  till  hiddillis,  all  priuely  ; 
And  gert  gud  lechis  till  thaim  bring, 
Quhill  that  thai  war  in  till  heling. 

Barbour,  v.  437.  MS. 
The  gentlemen   of  the  faculty  had  aflected  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  state,  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  our  poetical  Bishop  of  Dunkeld. 

Me  thochl  I  lurkit  vp  vnder  my  hude, 

To  spy  thys  auld,  that  was  als  sterne  of  spcichc, 

As  he  had  bene  ane  medicynarc  or  leichc. 

Doug,  yirgil,  450.  29. 
This  is  evidently  a  very  ancient  word.  MoesG. 
leik,  le/i- ;  A.S.  laee,  laece,  Ijjce  ;  Wem.  laehi ;  Isl. 
lueknar,  lae/cnir  ;  Su.G.  lakare  ;  Dan.  laege  ;  Sclav. 
Dalmat.  Bohem.  likar ;  Pol.  likartz ;  Fenn.  lae- 
ackaeri ;  It.  liagli,  id.  Hence  horse-leech;  and 
lougk-leech,  sanguisuga,  which,  by  translation  into 
modern  language,  although  it  has  a  ludicrous  cli'ect, 
is  sometimes  calle<l,  S.  B.  a  black  Doctor.  "  la 
Aberdeen,  it  is  said  that  leeches  are  cried  in  the 
streets  under  the  ua.mc  of  Black  Doctors,  whelped 
in  a  pool."  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  p.  123.  S.  horse-lcech, 
'•  a  farrier  or  horse.doctor,"  Rudd. 
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LechinG,  Leiciiing,  s.  Recovery,  cure. 

Jop  past  north,  for  kiihiug  walil  nocht  let. 
IVallace,  ix.  1248.  MS. 
LEDE,  .9.  A  person.     V.  Leio. 
LEDISMAN,  Ledsmav,  Louismax,  s.  A  pilot. 
Before  the  laif,  as  Icdsnuni  and  lard, 
And  al  hys  sulis  vp  with  fclloun  fard, 
Went  Paliuurc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  156.  19. 

Thy  schip 1  knew  full  quyte 

Spulyeit  of  hir  graith,  and  lodismaii  furth  smytc. 

Ibid.  175.  44. 
Chaucer,  lodixman;  A.S.ladman,  Teut. ln/ds»ia>i, 
Belg.  loodsmaii,  Su.G.  Icdcsinan,  Sw.  lots,  K.  Uxids. 
man  ;  not  as  Sibb.  supposes,    "  q.  the  heaver  of  the 
lead  ;"  but  all  from  the  idea  of  leading. 

LEE,  ndj.  Lonely. 

When  seven  years  were  come  and  ganc, 

Lady  Margaret  she  thought  lang  ; 
And  she  is  u),'  (o  the  hichcst  tower. 
By  the  lee  licht  o'  the  moon. 

J amieson's  Popular  Ball.  i.  88. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  allusion.      It 
occurs  also  in  p.  25.  st.  1.   Vol.  ii.  46.    V.  Leefom'. 
LEED,  pref.  Left. 

With  both  his  hands  he  hint  his  sword, 
And  all  the  strength  that  he  had  Iced, 
lie  set  upon  Sir  Gryme  liis  head. 

Sir  Egcir,  v.  1 603. 
Leziied,  left,  R.  Glouc.     Perhaps  here  head  and 
feed  have   been  originally  heued  and  leued ;  as  the 
poem  is  much  modernized. 

UiEFOW,  LiEFu',  adj.  Lonely,  solitary.     The 
phrase  used  is  leefoxo  lane,  quite  alone,  S. 
Whan  he  came  in,  wha's  silling  here  but  Jean, 
Poor  Colin's  honest  wife,  her  liefu''  lane  ? 

Ross's  Uelenore,  p.  44. 
Here  the  idea  of  being  lonclij  is  conjoined  with 
that  of  being  alone.     It  may  be  allied  to  Sw.  ledsam, 
lonely  ;  Su.G.,  Dan.,  Germ.,  Belg.  Icdig  em|)ty,  with- 
out  an  inhabitant.   Wachter  observes  that  Belg.  ledig 
is  also  written  lecg  per  syncop.     Tetit.  led,  vacuity, 
is  the  root.      Isl.  hliae,    however,   signifies   umbra, 
nmbraculum  ;   ad  draga  a  hlic,   occultare,  coelare, 
subducerc.    G.  Andr.  p.  115.     Or,  shall  wc  refer  to 
Isl.  hliod,  subtristis,  taciturnus,  andj'ull? 
LEEFUL,  Lekfow-heahtit,  adj.     Compassion- 
ate, sympathizing.     Loth.  Lrifu/,  friendly. 
"  The /cv/m/ man  is  the  beggar's  brother  ;"  S.Prov. 
"  Spoken  when  we  have  lent  something  that  we  now 
want,  and  must  be  forced  to  borrow."  Kelly,  p.  315. 
Levcfiil  is  used  by  Wynt.  in  the  sense  of  friendly. 
This  seems  radically  dilferent  from  the  preceding  ; 
most  probably  from  A.S.  /to/,  dear.  Is\.hlif.a,  Su.G. 
lif-a,  tueri,  parcere,  are  considerably  allied  in  signi. 
fieation.     But  the  former  is  preferable. 
LEE  LANG,  nftj.  Livelong,  S. 

Whyles,  o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie, 
They  sip  the  scandal  potion  prett}- ; 
Or  lec-lang  nights,  wi'  crabbed  leuks, 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  piclur'd  beuks. 

Jiurns,  iii.  10. 
LEEN,  iiitcrj.  Cease,  give  up,  yield. 


Let  gang  your    grips: — fyc,   Madge! — Itbnt^ 

liauldy,  Icen: — 
I  widna  wish  this  lulyie  hiid  h-«n  seen. 

Ilanisay's  Poems,  ii.  148. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  lacu-a  concedere  ;  or  ra- 
ther  A.S.  ulinn-an,  Sw.  linn-a,  to  cease ;  wheucu 
O.  F..  linne,  id. 
LEENING,  m/j. 

Calliope,  most  faciind  and  Icening, 
Inquirit  Venus  quhal  wicht  had  hir  mismaid  J 
Palice  of  Hon4)>tr,  ii.  19.      Edit.  Pink. 
Leg.  hening.  as  in  F.din.  edit.  1579. 
LEEPER-FAT,  nd}.  Very  fat,  S.  A. 
LEEPIT,  adj.     "  Meagre,  thin,   loving  the  fire,* 
Shirr.  Gl.  S.  B. 

We  left  the  auld  gabby  early  an'  the  huddcren 
wife  to  help  the  leethfu'  leepil  sleeth  o'  a  coachmau 
to  yoke  his  horse."     Journal  from  Loudon,  p.  6. 

isl.  lape,  fungus  homo,  G.  Andr.     Sibb.  derives 
it  from  lepc,  to  warm,  to  parboil. 
LEESING,  s.   Allaying,  as^us.ing. 

The  formcst  hoip  yit  that  1  have, — 

Is  in  your  Grace,  baytli  crop  and  grayne. 

Quhilk  is  ane  teesing  of  my  pane. 

Dunbar,  MuHland  Poems,  p.  119. 
Either  from  Su.G.  luesk-a,  Alem.  Icsk-en,  Germ. 
lesch-en,  to  temper,  to  mitigate  ;  or  Su.G.  lis-a.    V. 
Leist. 

LEESOME,  adj.  Pleasant.     V.  Leifsum.    . 
LEET,  s.  I.  One  portion  of  many,  a  lot:  as,  a 
led  of  peats,  turfs,  &c,  when  exposed  to  sale, 
S.  B. 

"  Peats  are  estimated  by  the  leet,  which  is  a  solid! 
body  piled  up  like  bricks,  24  feet  long,  and  12  feet 
broad  at  bottom,  and  12  feet  high."  P.  Pitsligo, 
Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.  v.  101.  102. 
2.  A  nomination  of  different  persons,  with  a  view 
to  the  election  of  one  or  more  of  them  to  an 
office,  S. 

To  put  on  the  leet,  to  give  in  one's  name  in  order 
to  nomination,  S. 

"  After  long  delay,  and  much  thronging,  being 
set  in  our  places,  the  Moderator  for  the  time  ofiered 
to  my  Lord  Commissioner  a  Icef,  whereupon  voices 
might  pass  for  the  election  of  a  new  Moderator." 
Baillie's  Lett.  i.  98. 

o,  Tlie  term  is  also  used  to  denote  a  list. 
My  Burchet's  name  well  pleas'd  I  saw 

Amang  the  chosen  leet, 
Wlia  arc  to  give  Britannia  law, 
And  keep  her  rights  complete. 

Rfimsiii/'s  Poems,  ii.  400. 
A.S.  Mete,  a  lot.     Jt  is   ii:.ed  perhaps  in  the  se- 
cond sense,   in  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  per- 
sons are  often   chosen   by  lot.     Mr.   Mac|)herson, 
however,  seems  to  think  that  it  is    contracted    from 
elijte,  as  formed  from  ehet ;  "  lists  of  persons  chosen 
for  an  ollice  under  the  controul  of  a  superior  power," 
being  "  in   Sc.    called    Lj/fis  in    1583.     Maitland's 
Hist,  of  Edin.  p.  22S."     V.  Lyte,  Lite. 
LEET,  s.  Language.     V.  Li:iu. 
LEETHFOW,  adj    Loathsome,  dirty,  S.  B. 
"  We  left  the  auld  gabby  early,  an'  the  huddcren 
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wife,  to  lulp  (he  Iccthfii'  Iccpit  slecdi  o"  a  roarhman 
to  yoke  liis  hor>c."     Joiiriuil  I'loiii  London,  [>.  0. 

A.S.  lath  ami  full,  q.  \vli;it  lil lb  one  with  loatiiiii^. 
LEEZE  ME.     V.  Leis  me. 
LEFULL,  LEiruLt,,  mlj.  Lawfull. 

Lciffull  is  now  to  l)rel<,  but  marc  ahadr, 

Thr  sworne  proinysis,  tliat  I  to  the  Grckis  maid  ; 

Li  full  is  I'ik  tliay  poiiill  for  to  hale. 

Doug,  firgi/,  43.  54:  41.  1. 
This  ■word  is  used  by  VViclif. 

"  Thy  discipU's  iloii  (hat  thing  that  is  not  Ucffiil 
io  hem  (o  do  on  thi-  Sabotis. — IIo — cat  loovcs  of 
proposicioun,  « hiih  loovcs  it  was  not  levful  to  him 
to  etc."     Matt.  I'i. 

This  is  dcrivod  from  If  law,  Gl.  Wynt.     But  it  is 
questionable  whether  it   be  not  from  leif  leave,  and 
j'lill,   <■{•  allowable,    what  may   be  permitted  ;  e^pc- 
•  ially  as  it  is  often  written  Ififful.      \ .  Lesu.m. 
To  LEG,  V.  n.  To  run  ;  a  low  word,  S. 

Su.Ci.    lacl<-a,   id.   whence  lackare,   a  runner,   a 

running   footman ;    softened   into   Ft.  laqiiui,   Ital. 

larche,  Ilisp.  luc.ajjo,  E.  lacqtivij.      Ihre  views  lacgg, 

crus,  the  leg,  as  the  eonunou  origin. 

LEG-BAIL,  .«.  A  ludicrous   but  emphatic  term, 

applied  to  one,  who,  when  chargeable  with  any 

crime  or  misdemeanour,  instead  of  waiting  the 

course  of  law,   or  endeavouring  to  find  bail  for 

himself,   provides  for  his  safety  by  flight.     It  is 

said,  He  /las  lane  hp;-bml.     i.  e.   He  reckons 

his  limbs  his  best  sureties. 

Sac  weel's  he'd  (ley  the  students  a% 
Wlian  they  were  skelpin  at  (he  ba' ; 
They  took  lcg-/iiiil,  and  ran  awa' 
W'i'  jiith  an'  speed. 

I'o'giis.iou'i  Pocma,  ii.  10. 
LEGATNAIT,  s.  One  who,  as  being  an  Arch- 
bishop or  Bishop,   enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  P.ipal 
Legate  within  his  own  province  or  diocese. 
"  Johne   be   the  mereie   of  God  Arfhbiseho|)  of 
Sanct  Andrmis,  Metrapolitan  and  Primat  of  (he  hail 
kirk  of  Scotland,  and  of  (he  seit  Aposlolyck  Legat- 
naif,  till  all  &  sindry  Personi-i,  Vicais  and  Curattis, 
specially    within   our  awin   Diocye,    and    generally 
within  the  boundis  of  al  our  hail  primaeic  of  Scot, 
land,    desvris   grace   and  peace  in  Christ  Jesu  our 
Suluiour.''     Abp.  Ilamiltoun's  Catechisme,  Pref. 

Such  Archbishops  or  Bishops  were  designed  Lc- 
gud  Nad'ii  q.  nutiw  Legatex,  as  it  was  a  riaht  be- 
longing, in  succession,  to  (hose  who  presided  in  such 
provinces  or  dioceses.  They  were  free  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  liegates  it  latere.  The  Archbisboi) 
of  Canterbury  is  acknowledged  as  Lcgntiis  niitiis,  in 
a  bull  of  Pope  Urban,  A.  1378.  V.  Du  Cange. 
LEGEN-GIRTH,  *.  V.  LAf;E\-GiRD. 
LEGIER,  .?.  A  resident  at  a  court,  an  envoy,  or 
legate. 

"  This  done  "he  was  diniitted.  Sir  Robert  Bowes 
residing  still  as  Legicr."  Spotswod,  p.  393.  Lie- 
ger,  Hume's  Hist.  Doug.  p.  301. 

Corr.  from  L.  B.  legator,  or  legatar-ius,  legatus, 
missus. 

LEGLIN,  Laigm.v,  5.  A  milk-pail,  S.  The  wood- 
en vessel  to  which  this  name  is  given,  has  one  of 
the  staves  projecting  as  a  handle. 


It  occurs  in  that  beautiful  old  song,  Tlie  Flowen 
of  the  Forest. 

At  bughts  in  the  morning  nae  biyth  lads  arc 

scorning. 
The  lasses  are  lonely,  dowic  and  wae  ; 
Nae  dallin,  naegabbin,  but  sighing  and  sabbing, 
Ilk  ane  lifts  her  legliii,  and  hies  her  away. 

Jiityon\<i  S.  Songs,  ii.  3. 
In  a  traditionary  version  of  this  song,   the  second 
line  is  still  more  emphatic. 

But  wooers  arc  runkled,  liart  and  grav. 
Teut.   Icghcl,   id.    lagena  ;    Isl.  Icigill,   auijjulla  : 
Su.G.  laegcl,  Alem.  lagcllii,   Dan.  lei/cl,  doliolnn). 
a  small  barrel.     Hire  deduces  these  words  from  Lat. 
lagtiiiild.. 

To  LEICH,  r.  n.  To  be  "  bound  or  coupled  as 
hounds  arc,''  L.  Hailcs. 

The  trueth  will  furth,  and  will  not  Icich. 

Spec,  (ioillij  Saiigs,  p.  13. 
E.  leaxli,  Belg.  Su.G.  las,  Fr.lessc.  Skinner  con- 
siders Lat.  laqueus,  a  snare,  as  (he  common  origin. 

LEICHE,  .V.  A  physician.     V.  Lech. 
LEID,  Lede,  s.  People,  folk,  nation. 

"  Suld  thow  help  thaim  that  wald  put  the  to 

deid  ?" 
Kyndnes  said,  "  Yha,  thai  ar  gud  Scottismen." 
Tliau  Will  said,  "  Nay  ;  weryl6  (how  may  kcn^ 
Had  Ihay  bene  gud,  all  anys  we  had  beyn. 
Be  reson  heyr  the  conlrar  now  is  seyn  ; 
For  thai  me  ha)  t  ma  na  Sotheroun  hid. 

JFullacc,  X.  227.  IMS. 
i.  c.  "  I  am  more  hated  by  the  Scots  of  Bute's  parly 
than  even  by  (he  people  of  England." 

The  term  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  pi.  by  Dong. 
All  ledii  langis  iu  land  to  lauch  quhat  thame 
ieif  is. 

Ft>gil,  2S8,  a.  34.  V.  next  word. 
LEID,  Lede,  s.  A  man,  a  person. 

And  thus  he  w  rait  than  in  till  gret  honour, 
'J'o  Wilyham  AVallace  as  a  conquerour. 
"  O  low  it  leici  with  worschip  wyss  and  wichtj 
Thou  werray  help  in  halilyn  of  the  rycht." 

Wallace,  viii.  163.5.  MS. 
There  come  a  lede  of  the  Lawe,   in  londe  is  not 
to  layne. 

Sir  Gutcan  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  7. 
i.  c.   "  an  inhabitant  of  the  tomb."     V.  Law.  s.  1. 
and  next  word. 

And  as  this  Icid  at  the  last  liggand  me  seis, 
With  ane  luke  unlufsum  he  lent  mc  sic  w  ourdis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  239,  a.  22. 
O.  E.  leode,  id.  synon.  with  av/f. 

And  so  sonc  this  Samaritan  had  syght  of  this  leode, 
He  lyght  dow  ne  of  liarde,  and  ladde  hym  in  hys 

hand; 
And  to  the  icye  he  went,  his  woundes  to  bcholde, 
And  pcrcciued  by  hys  pulse,  he  was  in  pcrel  to 
dye. 

p.  Ploughman's  Virion,  Fol.  92.  a. 
Liarde,  as  appears  from  the  connexion,  denotes 
the  mule  on  which  the  Samaritan  rode.  This,  as 
Tyrwhitt  observes,  was  a  common  api)ellative  for  a 
horse,  from  its  grey  colour.  Note,  Cant.  Talcs,  v. 
7145. 
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A.S.  lead,  comes,  satelles,  homo ;  a  poetical  word, 
Ilickcs.  Isl.  Ij/tl,  Sii.G.  lid,  miles.  This  seems 
only  a  restricted,  if  not  a  secondary  sense  of  Su.(  J. 
Ij/d,  lid,  laud,  Isl.  Hod,  A.S. /corf,  populus  ;  Germ. 
ieiite,  Belg.  lieden,  C.  15.  lliued,  gens,  natio,  turha. 
The  modern  term  tad,  as  denoting  a  young  man, 
seems  radically  the  same.  It  is  indeed  used  by  Ulph. 
in  the  compound  \rotdjuggiduitd,  vir  juvenis. 

LEID,  .9.   A  country,  a  region. 

Ycarwelcum,ciimly  king,  saidthckcnc  knyght. 
Ay  quhil  yow  likis,  and  list,  to  luge  in  this  Icid. 
Gaiidii  and  Got.  i.  15. 
This  may  be  an  obli((nc  sense  of  A.S.  leod  as  pro- 
perly signifying  a  peo[dc,   hence  transferred  to  the 
territory  inhabited  by  them  ;  A.S.  Icod-geard,  a  re- 
gion.    Isl.  tdfid,  however,  signifies  terra,  solum. 

LEID,  Ledc,  s.   1.  Language,  S-  B. 

Strojdiades  in  Grew  hid  ar  namyt  so, 
lu  the  grctc  sc  standing  ills  tuo. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  74.  38. 
i.  e.  the  Greek  tongne. 

Translait  of  new,  thay  may  be  red  and  soung 
Oucr  Albioun  ilc  into  your  vulgare  Icde. 

Ibid.  450.  54. 
"  Ilk  land  has  its  ain  hid;"  S.  Prov. 
Led  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Let  matrons  round  the  ingle  meet, 
An'  join  for  whisk'  their  mous  to  weet, 
An'  in  a  droll  auld-farrant  Urt 
'Bout  fairys  crack. 

Morison^  Poems,  p.  77. 

2.  In  lede,  literally  in  language,   an  expletive  fre- 
quently used   by  Thonns  of  ErciMoune.      Mr. 
Scoa  views  it  as  "  synon.  to  1  Idl  you." 
Monestow  never  in  lede 
Nought  lain. 

Sir  Tiii/rem,  p.  39.  st.  60. 
i.  c.   "  Thou  must  not  tell  a  falsehood  in  any  re- 
spect." 

Rudd.  is  uncertain  whether  to  refer  this  to  A.S. 
Irod,  people;  iiv\g.  lied,  a  song;  A.S.  hfj/daii,  to 
make  a  noise,  hlijd  a  tumult ;  or  lacden,  ledcii,  La- 
tin, the  learned,  the  best  and  most  universal  language, 
and  therefore,  b}  way  of  eminence,  as  he  imagints, 
taken  for  language  in  general.  Sibb.  prefers  the 
last  of  these  etymologies. 

It  may  seem  to  confirm  this  derivation,  that  so 
late  as  the  age  of  Chaucer,  ledcii  occurs  in  the  same 
sense. 

This  faire  kingcs  doughter  Canace, 
That  on  hire  finger  bare  the  queinte  ring, 
Thurgh  which  she  understood  wel  every  thing 
That  any  foule  may  in  his  ledcii  sain. 
And  eouUc  answcrc  him  in  his  ledeii  again. 
Hath  uiiderstondcn  h  liat  this  faucon  seyd. 

Sqiiieres  T.  10749. 
Tyr\  hitt  observes,  that  Dante  uses  Latino  in  the 
same  sense.  It  may  be  added,  that  A  S.  Ij/dcn  is 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  Latin  language,  and 
also  language  in  general  ;  lingua,  sermo.  i\otwith- 
standing,  as  our  word  still  occurs  without  the  ter- 
mination, it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  should  not 
rather  be  traced  to  Su.G.  litid,  sonus,  or  lijd-a,  so- 
nare.     Ihre  deduces  it  from  the  latter.     The  use  of 


the  Su.G.  V.  has  a  striking  analogy ;  Orden  IjdcK 
sfia,  ita  sonant  verba.    V.  next  word. 
LEID,  Ledk,  Lull),  ,«.  A  song,  a  lay. 

Sum  sang  ring  s.angis,  dancis,  ledit,  and  roundis, 
^Vith  vocis  sehil,  quhil  all  the  dale  resoundis. 
Doug.  Cirgil,  40'i.  33. 
Rudd.    has    overlooked   this   very   ancient  word. 
It  occurs  in  another  fonn,  as  used   in  the  title  of  a 
j)oem  composed  on  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Mait- 
land  and  his  lady. 

"  A  luid  of  the  said  Sir  Richard  ;  and  his  Lady, 
who  died  on  his  burial  day."  Maitland  Poems,  p. 
353. 

Mr.  Piukerton  has  observed,  that  "  Lcudus  was 
a  sort  of  ofle  among  the  Gauls,"  and  that  "  it  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  mournful  kind."  Ibid.  Note,  p. 
43'2.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  evidence ;  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  vestiges  stiil  remaining.  Lhujd 
mentions  Ir.  hjtUh,  as  simply  signifying  a  song,  a 
poem  ;  Gael,  luoidh.  The  term  seem^  to  have  been 
general  in  the  Gothic  dialects  ;  A.S.  leuth,  livth, 
carmen,  ode,  poema.  This  was  a  generic  word,  the 
adj.  conjoined  determining  the  particular  sense  :  as, 
idel  leutli,  frivolum  carmen,  hihle-leo/h,  niililarc 
carmen.  Hence  lco/h-!cj/rlt/a,  a  poet,  literally  a 
song-wright  ;  a.%  plaijicright  is  still  used,  E.  for  one 
who  composes  plays.  Belg.  lied,  a  song  or  ballad  ; 
minnclied,  a  love-song  ;  bruyUijis  lied,  an  epitliala- 
niium  or  wedding  song  ;  herders  lied,  a  pastoral 
song.  Isl.  hliod,  Hod,  a  song,  verses,  metre  ;  lioda- 
book,  liber  cantionum.  Liuth-on  is  an  old  Gothie 
word,  signifying  to  sing.  Hence,  as  would  appear, 
MoesG.  ai:i-liud-oii  to  praise,  to  celebrate.  V. 
Ihre,  V0-.  Liud. 

I  am  inclined,  with  G.  Andr.,  to  derive  this  term 
from  Isl.   hliod,  voice,   hliod-a,  to  resound  ;  Su.G. 
liud,  liad-a ;  especially  as  Germ,  laut-en  is  used  in 
both  senses,  sonare,  resouare  ;  canere,  sonum  inodu- 
lare,  sive  id  fiat  ore,   sive  instrumento  ;    Franc,  liul- 
on  canere  ;  Wachter.     From  this  seuse  of  the  word, 
he  adds,  are  derived  the  names  of  songs,  actors,  and 
musical  instruments,   in   many  languages.     He  men. 
lions  Lat.   lituus,   buccina,   a  trumpet,     ^'crel.  ex- 
plains Isl.  hliod  as  equally  signifying  eantus  and  so- 
nus;   although  the  latter  is  unquestionably  the  prim- 
ary sense,  as  appears  from  Snorro  Sturleson.    V.  Von 
Troil's  Letters  on  Iceland,  p.  317.    Isl.  loddari,  lu- 
dio,   a   player,   ludr,  tuba ;    Germ,  luute,  testudo, 
(E.  lute),  lied,  eantus.     Ital.  lai,   Fr.  E.  lay,  may 
be  merely  the  Gothic  or  Celtic  term  softened  in  |)ro- 
nunciation  ;  although,  it  must  be  observed,  that  A.S. 
legh  and  leij  are  used  in  the  sense  of  canticum. 
LEID,  Liiii),  s.  A  Itid  oi  a  thing,  is  a  partial  idea 
of  it.     One   is  said  to    have  a  hid  of  a  song, 
when  he  knows  part  of  the  wonls,  S.  B. 
Whether  this  is  allied  to  the  preceding  w  ord,  seems 
doubtful.     Shall  we   refer   it   to  lith  a  joint?   Lcj/t 
occurs  in  Chron.  Sax.  for  the  link  of  a  chain,  mem- 
brum  catenae  ;   Schilter. 
LEID,  s.   Safe-conducr,  or  a  state  of  safety. 
Off  his  modyr  tithandis  war  brocht  him  till, 
That  tym  befor  seho  had  left  Elrisle, 
For  Inglissmen  iu  it  scho  durst  noclit  be. 
Fra  thine  disgysyt  scho  past  in  pilgrame  weid, 
Sum  gyrth  to  set  to  Duufermlyu  scho  yeid  ; 
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Seknes  liyr  had  so  socht  in  to  lliat  stcd, 
Decest  scho  was,  Goil  tuk  hir  spreit  (o  leid. 
Wallace,  ix.  1529.  MS. 
Su.G.  hid.  Germ,  kit,  geleit,  signify  safe  con- 
duct,  or  the  liberty  of  going  to  any  place  and  re- 
turning  without  injury.  Thus,  Su.G.  komma  lum  pa 
Ifid,  is  a  phrase  used  with  respect  to  those  who,  I)e. 
ing  at  a  distance  from  home,   liavc  the  public  faith 
pledged  for  their  safe  return  ;  Icid-a,  legd-a,  sah  um 
conductum  dare. 

Utuii  lian  honom  legdemaen  saende, 
Som  liunoni  leegdo  ok  furtcara. 
Nisi  ille  mitteret  duces  itineris. 
Qui  ipsum  salvum  praestarent. 

Cliron.  Rhi)lhm.  p.  364.  ap  Hire,  to.  Lcid. 
i.  c.  "  Unless  he  should  send  Icid-men,  or  guides 
<>f  his  journey,  who  should  conduct  him  in  safety." 
Hence  also  kidcbrtf,  letters  of  safe  conduct.  It 
seems  uncertain,  whether  the  term  laid  has  its  origin 
from  Isl.  Icid-a  to  lead,  or  Germ,  leit-en  to  depart. 
M'acliter  has  observed,  that  IJelg.  Ijjdc,  and  hence 
ovcrlyd,  denote  a  departure,  and  metaphorically 
death ;  ovcrhcdcn,  deceased.  The  ancient  Lorn, 
bards  used  lido  as  simply  signifying  death. 

The  idea  suggested  by  the  term,  as  used  by  Blind 
Harry,  is  evidently  that  Grid  received  the  soul  of 
the  mother  of  \\'allace  into  his  protection.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  a  contrast  is  stated,  happily  enough, 
uot  only  between  her  dangerous  situation  while  at 
EIrisle,  and  the  gyrth  or  sanctuary  she  sought  at 
Dunfermline;  but  even  between  the  latter,  and  the 
more  secure  sanctuary  she  obtained  with  God. 
To  LEIF,  r.  w.    To  believe. 

He  saw  naue  levand  leid  upone  loft  lent, 
N'outhir  lord  ua  lad  ;  Icif  yn  the  lele. 

Gazcan  and  (<ol.  i.  6. 
i.  c.  "  believe  ye  the  truth,  or  what  is  tcstilied  by  aa 
honest  person." 

I  will  not  do  that  syn! 
Leifynv,  this  warld  to  wjn. 

Muniiiig  Muidiii^  Maill.  Poems,  p.  208. 
Mr.  Ellis  explains  it,  "  Love  you  !  a  mode  of  ad- 
dress."   Spec.  v..  P.  ii.  37.     But  it  certainly  means, 
"  Believcyou,  be  assured  ;"  and  is  to  be  viewed  as  the 
language  of  the  Muidin,  although  otherwise  printed. 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  with  O.E.  leiie. 

Be  here  al  the  Loreles  lawes?   quod  I.   Yca/cKC 

me,  he  sayd. — 
Lo  here  in  my  lappc,  that  teitcd  on  that  charme, 
•Tosue  and  Judith,  and  Judas  jNIachabeus, 
Yea  and  vi.  thousand  beside  forth. 

P.  Plougltmait,  Fol.  91.  a.  b. 
A.S.  leaf-an,  MoaG. ga-laulj-jaii,  Germ,  luub-cii, 
credere. 
To  LEIF,  r.  n.     To  leave. 

The  lard  langis  eftir  land  to  It  if  to  his  arc. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  238,  a.  42. 
Isl.  lif-a,   Su.G.  leif-a,  lef-o:a,  MocsG.  lij'.naii, 
A.S.  be-lif-an,  id.  lacj'cd,  left. 
Leif,  Leift,  s.     Le^.ve,  permission. 

A  woman  sync  of  the  Xeutoun  of  Ayr, 
'I'ill  him  scho  went  fra  he  was  fall}  n  thar. 
And  on  hir  kneis  rycht  luwly  thaim  besoiht. 
To  purchess  leiff  scho  mv  cht  thin  with  him  fayr. 
iValluce,  ii.  317.  MS. 
To  Leif,  Leiff,  r.  n.     To  live. 


Yhit  Thomas  said,  Than  sail  I  leiff  rid.  mar 
Giff  that  be  trow. 

Wallace,  ii.  322.  MS. 
Leif'm  thy  flesche,  as  master  of  thy  cors, 
Lcif'xn  this  warld,  as  not  ay  to  reniane. 
Kcsiit  to  feyndis  with  slicht  and  al  thy  force. 
Doug.  Virgil,  353.  49.  f>0. 
Su.G./c/rc-a,  \s\.  lif-a,  A.'>.lj/J'-ian,  Uc\g.  lev-cir^ 
id.      It  is   highly  probable   that  this  is  merely  a  se- 
condary sense  of  the  v.  signif)  ing  to  leave  ;  like  Lat. 
superessc,  to  be,  or  remain,  over,  i.  c.  to  be  left, 
while  others  are  removed. 
LEIFULL.     V.  Leful. 
LEIF,  Lief,  adj.   I.  Dear,  beloved,  S. 

Remenibrand  on  the  mortall  anciant  were 
That  for  the  Grekis  to  hir  leif  and  dcre, 
At  Tro)'C  lang  tyme  sche  led  before  that  daj». 
Doug.  Virgil,  13.  44. 
2.  Willing,  not  reluctant. 

Quhiddir  me  war  loith  or  leif. 

Full  oft  resistand  and  denyand  the  were, 

Constrcnyt  I  was. 

Doug.  Virgil,  471.  3. 
As  leif,  as  Icive,  as  soon,  S. 

Aince  I  could  whistle,  cantily  as  they 
To  owsen,  as  they  till'd  my  ruggit  clay. 
But  now  I  wou'd  as  Icive  maist  lend  my  lugs 
To  tuneless  paddocks  croaking  i'  the  bogs. 
Fcrgusson's  Poems,  ii.  1. 
A.S.    Icof,    Icofa,   MoesCJ.   liuba.   Franc.  Hobo, 
Su.G.  liuf,  Isl.  //(//(',  Belg.  lief,  Germ,  licb,  carus, 
amicus,  gratus.     Wachter  views  the  v.  lieb-en,  ama- 
rc,  as  the  root.     Hence  lever,  leuir,  q.  v. 

Leifsum,  adj.     1.  Proper,  desirable. 

Quhat  thinkis  thou  leifsum  is,  that  Troianis  ik 

fere. 
Violence  to  make  w  ith  brandis  of  mortall  were 
Aganis  Latynis. — 

Quhat  haldis  thou  leifsum,  as  I  pray  the,  say. 
Doug.  Virgil,  315.  45.  50. 
2.  Jjfcsome,  which  is  evidently  the  same  word,  is 
now  used  in  the  sense  of  pleasant,  S. 
O  gear  will  buy  me  rigs  o'  land. 

And  gear  will  buy  me  sheep  and  kye. 
But  the  tender  heart  o'  leesome  luvc. 
The  gowd  and  siller  canna  buy. 

Burns,  iv.  320. 
Dignus,  Virg.  as  unleif  for  indignus,  p.  442. 
This,  according  to  analogy,  should  be  the  comparative 
of  A.S.  leaf,  charus,  and  sum,  as  unleif  is  A.S.  un- 
Icof,  non  dilectus,  odiosus.  It  seems  radically  dif. 
ferent  from  lesum,  q.  v.  as  well  as  used  in  a  diti'er. 
ent  sense. 

LEISOM,  adj.    Lawful.     V.  Lesum. 
LEIL,  Leu-e,  Llle,  adj.     ].  Loyal,  faithful ;  re- 
specting the  allegiance  due  to  a  sovereign,  S. 
Qiiharfor,  syr  King,  by  the  hie  goddis  aboue,— 
And  by  the  faith  vniilit,  and  the  Ic.le  lawte, 
Gif  it  with  mortall  folkis  maj   funden  be, 
Ilaue  reuth  and  pietie  on  sa  feill  harmes  smert? 
Doug.  Virgil,  43,  20. 

Makmurrc  and  groat  Onelc 

To  him  obeyed,  and  made  him  homage  led. 
Hardjjng's  Chron.  F.  191,  b. 
i.  0.  true  faith. 
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2.  Right,  lawful ;  as  enjoined  by  authority. 
Oure  Kyng  Aljsawndyr  tuk  Margret, 
The  dow-cht)  r  of  this  Kj  ng  Ilcnry, 
In. to  k'le  matrimony. 

JVipito-n,  Tii.  10.  94. 
— Vnto  Juno  of  Argc  our  sacrifyce 
Maid  reiiorcntly,  as  Ilelcnus  vs  bad, 
ObstTTing  wele,  as  he  commandit  had. 
The  scrimonis  Idle. 

Doug.  Virgil,  86.  47. 
Jiifsos  honorcs,  Yirg. 

Unlcle  is  used  in  the  sense  of  unjust,  unrighteous. 
Lordis  ar  left  laudles  be  vnlcle  la«is. 

Ibid.  238.  b.  40. 
Lyuc  through  Idc  belcuc,  and  loue  as  God  ^^  yt- 
iiesseth. 

P.  Ploughman,  F.  68.  a. 
S.  Honest,  upright;  as  denoting  veracity  in  testi- 
mony, S.  In  this  sense  IcUl  and  loi/all  are  synon. 
"  Gif  the  priest  sayes,  that  the  thing  challenged 
■was  bred  and  vpbrocht  in  his  house,  he  sail  nocht  be 
heard  to  alledge  the  samine  ;  but  gif  he  prove  the  sa- 
mine  be  the  testimonie  of  thric  loi/all  men. — He  sail 
Teritie  the  samine  be  the  testinioiiiall  of  Icill  men, 
quha  knaw  the  samine  to  be  of  veritie."  Reg.  jNIaj. 
B.  i.  c.  19.  s.  3.  6.  Ilunesl  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
ia  the  following  section. 

rier  dowie  pain  she  could  no  more  conceal ; 
The  heart,  they'll  say,  will  never  lie  that's /ea^. 
Ross's  Helcnore,  p.  79.  80. 
i.  Giving  to  every  one  his  due;   as  opposed  to 
chicanery  or  theft. 

And  fra  hence  furth  he  sal  baith  heir  and  se 
Balth  thcif  puneist,  and  leil  men  live  in  lie. 

Priests  of  Peblis,  S.P.R.  i.  14. 
I  have  ludg'd  a  leil  poor  man  ; 
Since  nathing's  awa,  as  we  can  learn. 

Gaberlunyie,  st.  5.  6. 
"  It  is  hard  for  a  greedy  eye  to  have  a  leal  heart;" 
Ramsay's  S.  Pro  v.  p.  45.     "  Speer  at  Jock  Thief, 
if  I  be  a  leal  man  ;"   Fergusson's  S.  Prov.  p.  29. 
5.  A  leil  stroi.e,  one  that  hits  the  mark;  used  both 
literally  and  metaphorically,  S.B. 
Hence  leli/lj/,  lealclie,  adv.   honestly,  faithfully ; 
Acts  of  Pari.,  pass. 

Bot  quhethir  sa  yhe  he  freynd  or  fa. 
That  wynnys  pryss  otf  chewalry, 
Men  suld  spck  tharolf  leli/lij. 

Barbour,  hi.  176.  MS. 
O.K.  lellj/,  truly. 

The  prophet  his  pane  [bread]  ate,  in  penauncc 

and  sorow, 
By  that  the  psalter  sayeth,  so  dyd  other  manye, 
That  loueth  CJod  Icllij,  his  liuclode  is  full  easy. 
P.  Ploughman,  V.  38.  a. 
This  line  is  omitted  in  edit.  loOl. 
Lele  is  also  used  adverbially. 

— Rede  lele,  and  tak  gude  tent  in  tyme. 

Doug.  Virgil,  484.  29. 

0.  Fr.  Icall,  loyal,  true,  faithful,  honest ;  Ital. 
l&al,  from  Lat.  legal-is. 

To  LEIN,  f.  a-    To  conceal.     V.  Layne. 

To  LEIND,  Letkd,  Lune,  Lend,  Lent,  v.  n, 

1.  To  dwell,  to  abide. 


And,  quhill  him  likit  thar  to  leynd, 
Fuirilk  day  thai  suld  him  sejTid 
Wictalis  for  iii.  c.  men. 

Barbour,  iii.  747.  MS. 
A  quhilc  iu  Karryk  leijitdi/t  he. 

Ibid.  T.  125.  MS. 
— All  the  wyis  I  weild  ar  at  his  aune  will, 
How  to  luge,  and  to  leijnd,  and  in  my  land  lent. 
Gazcan  and  Col.  i.  12. 
Mr.  Fink,  views  lent  as  synon. 

Here  is  our  duellinge  place  qubare  we  sail  leynd. 
For  to  remane  here  is  our  cuntre  heynd. 

Doug.  Virgil,  209.  10. 
It  is  frequently  used  in  this  sense  in  Sir  EglemorCy 
Edin.  edit.  1508. 

By  awght  wokis  war  cumyn  till  endc, 
In  lande  of  Egyp  can  he  leyndc. 

like  man  tuke  his  awn  way 
Quhare  that  hym  lykyt  to  lej/ndc. 

Thus  in  Arteas  ar  thai  lent. 

Mr.  Pink,  calls  this  an  English  met^rical  romance. 

But  from  the  orthography,   as  well  as  from  various 

words  which  occur  in  it,   as  given  in  this  edition,  it 

appears  at  least  to  have  been  altered  by  a  Scotsman. 

The  term  is  used,  however,  by  R.  Brunne. 

He  went  vnto  Wynchestrc,  his  conseile  gaf  hint 

so. 
Unto  the  soraercstide  thcr  gan  he  lende, 
'F)''!^  and  thritty  batailcs  had  he  brouht  tille 

cnde.  P.  18. 

Turn  we  now  other  weys  vnto  our  owen  geste. 
And  speke  of  the  Walcys,  that  lies  in  the  foreste. 
In  the  forest  he  lendes  of  Dounferraelyn. 

Ibid.  p.  324. 

Lenged  seems  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  P. 
Ploughman  : 

Was  "neuer  wight  as  I  went,  that  me  wysh  could 

Where  this  ladde  lenged,  lesse  or  more. — 

I — prayed  hem  for  charitie,  or  they  passed  fur- 

ther. 
If  they  knewe  any  courtc,  or  eontrye  as  they 

went. 
Where  that  Dowell  dzcelleth. 

Fol.  39.  b.  Pass.  8. 
2.  To  tarry,  to  stay. 

He  said,  Allace,  I  may  na  longer  leind! 
Sen  1  my  twa  best  freinds  couth  assay  : 
1  can  nocht  get  a  freind  yit  to  my  pay, 
That  dar  now  tak  in  hand,  for  onie  thing. 
With  me  for  to  compeir  befoir  yon  king. 

Priests  of  Peblis,  S.P.R.  i.  41. 
Mr.  Pink,  leaves  this  word  for  explanation.     Bur 
the  sense  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  following 
passage : 

Desist,  quod  he,  this  mater  mon  be  left. 
For  the  day  lycht,  quhilk  is  to  ts  vnfreynd, 
Approchis  nere,  we  may  no  langar  lei/nd. 

Doug.  Virgil,  288.  39. 
No  longer  than  against  the  day, 
It  is  not  my  will  for  to  lend ; 
For  I  would  that  no  man  me  kend. 

Sir  Egeir,  p.  II. 
O.E.  leende. 
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Withinnc  Ihc  thridilc  day  dC  May, 
No  Icngor  noldc  tlici  lecnilc. 
Kijng  of  Tars,  llitson's  E.  M.  Rom.  li.  1C2. 
Lenit  and  lint  arc  apparently  used  in  the  same 
«cnse : 

— Ilk  foulc  tiiko  (he  flicht :  and,  schorlly  to 

schawin, 
Hold  hanic  to  tliair  liant,  and  to  fhair  harbry, 
Qutiair  lliav  wit  wont  to  remane, 
All  thir  ijiidly  and  sjane  : 
And  tliair  Icnit  allane 
The  Uowlatc,  and  I. 

Iloulalc,  iii.  24.  MS. 
He  saw  nane  levand  leid  upone  loft  tent, 
Noutliir  lord  na  lad. 

Gaxcan  and  Gol.  i.  6. 
3.  To  continue  in  any  state;  applied  to  the  mind. 
Thus  the  lodis  on  loft  in  lanijour  war  lent. 
The  lordis,   on  the  tothir  side,  for  liking   thay 
leugh. 

Guzcan  anil  Gol.  iv.  6. 
Rudd.  without  reason  dediiees  this  v.  from  A.S. 
Irnd,  provincia ;  Sibl).  with  more  plausibility,  from 
Sw.  linna,  linda,  ressare.  But,  although  this  word 
sometimes  signifies  to  stop,  as  on  a  journey  ;  it  dot's 
not  seem  to  occur  in  the  sense  of  permanent  resi. 
dcnce.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
A.S.  bilcned  is  rendered  inhabitatus ;  Lye.  But  it 
is  more  probable  that  this  word  primarily  signified  to 
remain  under  covert,  to  lodge  in  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment ;  from  Isl./c'/«-a  to  conceal,  kind  hiding,  Icinc 
lurking-place,  latebrac,  clanciilaria  loca.  i)l./t//((/-tv. 
There  is  an  apparent  allinity  to  lleb.  ]\^  loon,  per. 
noctarc,  divertere,  coniniorari. 

Douglas  in  one  passage  uses  this  v.  as  conveying 
the  idea  of  concealment  : 

Al  the  feildis  still  othir,  but  noyis  or  soun, 
All  beistis  and  byrdis  of  diners  cullours  sere, 
And  (pihatsumenir  in  the  brade  locliis  were, 
Or  amang  buskis  harsk  Icjjndis  vnder  the  spray, 
Throw  uichtis  sylcnce  slepit  ipiharc  thay  lav. 

Firgil,  118.  34. 
From  this  use  of  the  word  we  miglit  suppose  that 
the  O.K.  and  S.  phrase,  under  the  lind,  were  origin, 
ally  from  Icind,  covert,  hiding,  rather  than  from  the 
linden  tree  ;  were  not  the  latter  elymon  coiitirnicd 
by  the  use  of  a  similar  mode  of  expression  in  Isl. 

V.    LiND. 

LEINE,  .^. 

Ilaill  lady  of  all  ladies,  lichtest  of  Icinc  ! 
Haill !   blissit  mot  thou  be 
For  thy  barne  seine. 

Iloiilate,  iii.  7. 
Leg.  leme.  gleam,  and  barnc  tcinc,  as  in  MS.  The 
latter  has   been  first  written,   barne  fijnic,  in  MS.  ; 
then  tijme  has   been  deleted,   and   lemc   put   in   its 
placi'. 

LEYNE,  pret.  Lied,  told  a  falshood. 

For  sikkirly,  les  than  w\  se  authoris  Ici/nc, 
Eneas  saw  ixeucr  Touer  with  his  ene. 

Doug.  Virgil,  7.  17. 
"  As  saijne  for  say,  a-ndjlejjnc  iorjli),  all  for  tlic 
»erse.sakc."  Rudd. 
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The  larbar  lukes  of  thy  lang  Icinest  craig. 
Thy  pure  pynd  ihrople  peill,  and  out  of  ply, — - 
Gart  men  disjiyt  thair  tlesch,  tiiou  S])reit  of  Gy. 
Evergreen,  ii.  fifi.  st.  16. 
It  docs  not  appear  whether  ihis  be  a  siiperlativo 
from  lean  ;  or  a  kind  of  participle  from  A.S.  hleun- 
(in.  to  wax  lean. 
LEIPIT.     V.  Leepit. 

To  LEIS,  V.  <i.    To  lose.     O.E.  khe. 
1  Ids  my  fader,  al  comfort  and  solace, 
And  al  supple  of  our  traiiel  and  p.ini'. 

Doug.  Virgil,  01.  2-1. 
MocsG.    lius-an,  fra-lius-an,   Sii.G.  foer-lis-Of 
Belg.  verlies-cn,  id.   Isl.  lijssa,  grande  damniim. 
To  LEIS,  Lfiss,  t.  a.     To  lessen,  to  diminish. 
— Thochfful  lulTaris  rownyis  to  and  fro, 
To  Icis  tharc  pane,  aiul  pK-ne  thare  joly  wo. 
Doug.  Virgil.,  402.  42. 
A.S.  laes,  minor. 
To  LEIS,  V.  a.     "  To  arrange,   to  lay  in  order. 

Goth,  lis-an  congregare;"  Gl.  Sibb. 
LEIS  ME,  Leese  me,  Leuis  aJe,  "  pleased  am  I 
M'ith ;"    an   expression  of  strong  affection  and 
good  wishes,  S.     Sibb.  seems  to  give  the  literal 
sense  in  these  words  above  quoted. 
I  schro  the  lyar,  full  Ids  me  yow. 

Bunnatjjnc  Poems,  p.  158,  st.  2. 
i.  e.   "I  wish  a  curse  on  the  liar,   I  love  you  heart, 
ily."     It  being  said,   that  he  was  only  scotling,   he 
wishes  that  a  curse  might    light  upon  him,  if  he  did 
not  speak  the  truth  in  declaring  his  love. 
Lecz  me  on  liquor,  my  todlcn  dow, 
Yc're  ay  sac  good  humour'd  when  wcctlng  your 
mow. 

Ri/son's  S.  Songs,  i.  258. 
O  leese  me  on  my  spinning  wheel, 
O  leese  me  on  my  rock  and  reel ; 
Frac  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien, 
And  haps  nie  fiel  and  «arm  at  e'en. 

Burnt,  iv.  317. 
This  might  seem  allied  to  Su.G.  lis.a,  requiem 
dare.  But  I  prefer  deriving  it  from  Icif,  dear,  agree- 
able :  q.  "  Icif  is  to  we,"  literally,  "  dear  is  to  me," 
a  phrase  the  inverse  of  ico  i<  me,  S.  icae's  me.  This 
derivation  is  confirmed  \)y  the  form  in  which  Doug, 
las  uses  the  jilirasc  : 

Take  thir  with  the,  as  lattir  prcsand  sere, 
Of  thy  kind  iiatiiie  freviides  gudis  and  gere ; 
O  leuis  me,  the  lykest  thing  lyuing, 
And  vcrray  yinage  of  my  Astyanax  ying. 

Virgil,  84.  45. 
We  find  an  A.S.  phrase  very  similar,  leaf  re  me  ijt, 
gratiiis  est  mihi.  Gen.  xxix.  19.  ;   only  the  compar- 
ative is  used  instead  of  the  positive. 

LEISCH,  Lesche,  t.   1.  A  thong,  a  whip-cord,  S. 
Tliow  for  l.h\  lounrie  niony  a  Icisch  lias  f\Id. 
Dunbar,  Evcrgr.  ii.  5J.  st.  7. 
2,  A  cord  or  tliong,  by  which  a  dog  or  any  other 
animal  is  held. 

Nixt  cftir  ([uhani  the  wageonre  has  rcssanc, 
He  that  the  lesche  and  lyame  in  sounder  drauc. 
Doug.  Virgil,  145.45. 
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5.  A  stroke  with  a  thong,  S.     V.  Lcicrr. 
—Lot  him  lay  sax  leiichis  on  thy  lends. 

Keiincdij,  Evergreen,  ii.  50.  st.  8, 
To  Leisciie,  Leich,  Leasu,  r.  a.    To  lash,  to 

scourge,  S. 

"  Gif  ony  childer  within  age  commit  ony  of  thir 
thingis  foirsaid,  because  thay  may  not  be  piinist  for 
nona'^e,  their  fathers  or  maisters  sal!  pay  for  ilk  anc 
of  thamc  xiii.  s.  iiii.  (i.  or  els  deliuer  the  said  childe 
to  the  jugc,  to  hclcichit,  siiirgeit,  and  duns,  accord, 
in?  to  the  fault."  Ads,  Ja.  IV.  1 J03.  c.  103.  Kdit. 
1666  ;  leisched,  Skene,  c.  69. 

Sercn.  derives  E.  lav/i  from  Isl.  Itifk-tisf,  laedi  ; 
Su.G.  laest-a  percutere,  caedere.  Perhaps  it  is  form, 
cd  from  tjie  «•. 

To  LELST,  r.  n.    To  incline,  Dunbar ;  E.  list. 
LEiS'y,  expl.  '•  Appeased,  calmed,  q.  leased,  from 

Fr.  /arfirr,  Lat.  laxare,"  Rudd. 

Desist  hereof,  and  at  last  be  the  leiH, 
And  condisceiid  to  bow  at  our  re(|uest. 

Doug,  rirgil,  411.  31. 

Sibb.  derives  it  from  Teul.  lessck-eii,  extinguero; 
(sitini)  levaro.  \(  leisl  signify  «y>7)ea.scf/,  the  most 
natural  origin  would  be  Su.G.  lis-u,  requiem  dare, 
Iciiire  mala  ;  whence  lint,  requics  a  dolore,  vel  scnsu 
quolibct  raali ;  Hire.  But  I  hesitate,  whether  it  be 
not  used  for  /ea^/,  adj. ;  as  Jupiter  is  here  requiring 
submission,  although  in  very  respectful  terms,  from 
iijs  haughty  and  vindictive  spouse : 

Desinc  jam  tandem,  prccibusquc  inflectere  nos- 
tris.  ^i>'g- 

LEISTER,  Lister,  ,«.  A  spear,  armed  with  three 

or  four,  and  sometimes  five  prongs,  for  striking 

fish  5  an  eel-spear,  S. 

"  The  modes  [of  fishing]  arc  fonr.  1.  With  leis- 
ters :  a  kind  of  four.pronged  fork,  with  the  prongs 
turned  a  little  to  one  side  ;  having  a  shaft  20  or  21 
feet  long.  These  they  run  along  the  sand  on  their 
edge,  or  throw  them  when  they  see  any  fish.  In 
this  manner  they  often  wound  and  kill  great  quau< 
titles.  Some  of  our  people  are  very  dexterous  at  this 
exercise,  and  will  sometimes  upon  horseback  throw 
a  leister,  and  kill  at  a  great  distance.  This  is  also 
called  shdiih'ng,  as  it  is  generally  practised  when  the 
tide  is  almost  spent,  and  the  waters  turned  shallui:.'" 
V.  Dornock,   Dumfries,   Statist.  Ace.  ii.  15. 

"  The  lister  is  a  shaft,  with  three  iron  prongs 
barbed  on  one  side,  fixed  on  the  end,  not  unlike  the 
figure  of  Neptune's  trident."  P.  Canobv,  Ibid.  xiT. 
411. 

An  awfu'  scythe,  out.owrc  ae  shouther, 

Clear.dnngling  hang  ; 
A  three.tae'd  lei-ter  on  the  ithcr 
Lay,  large  and  lang. 

Burns,  iii.  42. 

Perhaps  it  is  here  poetically  used,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Death,  as  denoting  a  trident. 

It  has  no  aflinity  to  Teut.  eel-srhere,  eel.spcar, 
referred  to  by  Sibb.  I  can  indeed  find  no  vestige  of 
this  word  in  A.S.,  or  in  any  of  the  Germ,  dialects. 
But  it  is  preserved,  in  the  same  form,  in  Su.G.  //«^- 
tcr,  liustra,  id.  Liustra  signifies  to  strike  fish  with 
a  trident  or  ceUspcar,  when  they  approach  to  the 

Vol.  n. 


light.  Far  med  liustra  ok  eldc;  If  thoy  aso.  the 
lehter  and  fire.  Leg.  Upland,  c.  13.  ap.  Ihre. 
This  phrase  irresistibly  suggests  the  idea  of  what  is 
vulgarly  called,  in  our  own  country,  the  black  fish- 
ing, i.  e.  fishing  under  night,  or  under  the  covert 
of  darkness.  It  also  shews  that  the  same  illegal  mode 
of  fishing  has  been  practised  in  Sweden,  as  in  Scot- 
'and.  A  torch  or  light  is  held  aljove  the  water,  aud 
the  fish  running  towards  it,  are  struck.  Verel.  dc- 
fines  Isl.  liuf-tra,  lius/er,  so  as  in  fact  to  give  a  des- 
cription of  our  Olark-Ji^h/n;.  Tridcns,  s.  fuscina 
plurium  dentium  hamata,  man  'ibrioque  longissimo  ad- 
fixa,  qua  ad  faculas  lintrc  circumlatas,  [lisccs  noc- 
turno  tempore  percutiuntur  et  extraliuntur  a.  pisca- 
toribus  ;  Ind. 

The  V.  liustra  orijinally  signifies,  to  strike  in  gen. 
cral;  anc.  li/si-a,  Isl.  liost-a,  list-a ;  lisle  haugg, 
vcrbcr  grave,  G.  Andr.     V.  Bi.ack-Fisiiing. 

IVeblyster  occurs  in  the  O.K.  law;  whether  the 
same  instrument  be  meant,  is  uncertain.   V.  CowPEi. 

To  LEFT,  V.  a.  To  permit,  to  endure  ;  E,  let. 

No  lad  unleill  thay  leit, 

Untrewth  expressly  thay  expell. 

Scott,  liaiinuti/nc  Poems,  p.  207.  st.  2. 
"  They  will  not  endure  the  company  of  any  false 
or  disloyal  man;"  Lord  Hailes.     V.  Lat,  v.  1. 

To  LEIT,  r.  n.  To  delay. 

Ane  utliir  vers  yit  this  yung  man  cowth  sing : 
At  luvis  law  a  quhyle  I  think  to  leit ; 
In  court  to  cramj)  elenely  in  my  clething, 
Aud  lukc  amangis  thir  lusty  ladeis  swcit. 

Ilenrysone,  Uann.  P.  p.  132. 
Aceoriling  to  L.  Ilailes,  "  probably  lect,  give 
one's  suffrage  or  vole."  But  it  rather  signifies,  that, 
as  being  a  young  man,  he  would  pass  some  part  of 
his  time  in  love;  Su.G.  laet-ia  intermittere,  MocsG. 
lat-jan,  A.S.  laet-an,  tardare,  morari,  A.  Bor.  leath^ 
ceasing,  intermission,  Hay. 

To  LEIT,  Leet,  Let,  r.  n.     1.  To  pretend,  to 
give  out,  to  make  a  shew  as  if,  S.B. 

Thre  kynd  of  woKTis  in  the  warld  now  ringis: 
The  first  ar  fals  perverlaris  of  the  lawis, 
Quhilk,  undir  poleit  termes,  falsct  myngis, 
Leifand,  that  all  w  er  gospcll  that  thay  schawls  : 
Bot  for  a  bud  the  trew  men  he  ourthrawis. 
Ilenrj/sone,  Uunn.  P.  p.  119. 
It  is  surprising  that  L.  Ilailes  should  say,  on  this 
word,   "  probably,  voting."     Here,  as  on  the  pre. 
ceding  term,  tlie  tjctich  evidently  predominated  with 
the  worthy  Judge. 

Thus  still  thai  baid  quhill  day  began  to  peyr, 
A  tliyk  myst  fell,  the  planet  was  nocht  cleyr. 
Wallace  assayd  at  all  placis  about, 
Leit  as  he  wald  at  ony  place  brek  out. 

fi'iillace,  xi.  502,  MS. 

I  mak  ane  vow, 

Ye  ar  not  sik  ane  fule  as  yc  let  yow. 

Priests  of  Peblis,  S.P.R.  i.  29. 
Lete,  prct.  is  probably  used  in  the  same  sense  ia 
the  following  passage : 

The  king,  throu  consaile  of  his  men, 
His  folk  delt  in  balaillis  ten. 
In  ilkane  war  weile  X  thousand. 
That  kle  thai  slalwartlv  suld  stand 
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In  the  batail,  and  stythly  fycht  ; 
And  leve  nocht  for  thair  fayis  mycht. 

BarOoiir,  ii.  157.  MS. 
In  edit.  1SW,  it  is  rondorod  thontfhf.    But  a1ttioii£;li 
the  V.  siituil'vini;  to  tliiiik  is  w  lillcii  in  a  similar  maii- 
iitT,  that  hi'ic  usi'd  dcips  not  scorn  properly  to  express 
the  idea  entertained  by  tlie  jierson,   but  the  external 
seniblanee.     Thus  it  occurs  in  Ywaine  and  Gawin : 
Tlian  lepe  the  maiden  on  hir  palfray, 
And  ncre  bvside  him  made  hir  way  ; 
Sho  lefc  as  she  him  noi^Iil  liad  scne, 
Ne  wctyn  that  lie  thar  had  bene. 

Ri/sDirs  Met.  Rom.  i.  76. 
"  lie's  no  sa  daft  as  he  /cc/*-,"  S.B.  a  phrase  used 
with  respect  to  one  who  is  supposed   to  assume  the 
appearance    of    derangement    to   serve   a    purpose. 
'•   Vou  arc  not  so  mad  as  you  Icctcn  you,"   Chcsh. 

Su.(i.  iaat-as,  to  make  a  shew,  whether  in  truth 
or  in  pretence;  prae  se  fcrre,  sive  vcrc  sive  simu. 
laudo  :  Ihre.  This  learned  etymologist  mentions  K. 
I.i/in  as  a  kindred  word.  Isl.  l<il-a,  laet-a,  id. 
'J'hii  crt  miklo  vitraii  en  Ihii  tactcr ;  Multo  es  sa- 
pientior,  quam  prac  te  fers  ;  "  Thou  art  meikle  wit- 
tier than  thou  /t'lVs,"  S.  Their  letii  ilia  yfer  \  Ae- 
gre  se  ferre  professi  sunt ;  Kristnis.  p.  74.  A.S. 
Itiet-un,  Irl-an.  sinnilure.  The  hi  rihtziisc  Icton ; 
>Vho  should  feign  themselves  just  men;  Luke  xx. 
20.  Belg.  ;/i/i  trp.laat-en,  to  make  as  if.  Many 
view  jNIocsG.  liiilei,  guile,  as  the  radical  term.  Ihre 
prefers  Su.G.  hit,  later,  manners,  behaviour.  Lje 
explains  the  prov.  term  Iccten  prae  se  ferre  ;  and  re- 
fers to  A.S.  liitig,  astutus  ;  MoesG.  liutei..  dolus  ; 
/////rt,  hypocrita ;  adding  that  the  Icelanders  reldin 
the  root,  in  laet-a  simularc.  V.  Lait. 
2.  To  mention,  or  give  a  hint  of,  any  thing. 
]\'iiir  leet,  make  no  mention  of  it,  S.B. 
To  let  on,  is  now  more  generally  used  in  the  same 
sense. 

(I.)  To  seem  to  observe  any  thing;  to  testify 
one's  knowledge,  either  by  words  or  looks,  S. 
A  wecl-stocked  mailin,  himsel  for  the  laird, 
And  marriage  att'-hand  were  his  profi'ers  : 
I  never  loot  on  that  I  kend  it,  or  car'd. 

Burns,  iv.  249. 
(2.)  To  make  mention  of  a  thing. 
Jle  did  iiae  let  on,  he  did  not  make  the  least  men. 
4ion  ;  i.  e.   he  did  not  sheu:  that  he  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  thing  referred  to. 

L,et  na  on  what's  past, 

'Tween  you  and  me,  else  fear  a  kittle  cast. 

Ram.iaij's  Poems,  ii.  100. 

(3.)  To  give  one's  self  concern  about  any  bu- 
siness. 
Never  let  on  you,  hut  laugh,  S.  Prov.  ;  spoken 
•wTien  people  are  jeering  our  projects,   pretensions, 
and  designs.    Let  on  t/ou,  trouble  yourself  about  it; 
Kelly,  p.  262. 

Is!,  laet-a  is  also  rendered  ostendere. 
To  let  icit,  lat  icif,  to  make  known,  S.  is  proba- 
bly from  the  same  stock. 

Let  na  man  ;;■//  that  I  can  do  sic  thing. 

Dunbar^  Mai/land  Poems,  p.  81. 
Belg.  laat-en  zcectcn,  Sw.  let-a  en  aeta,  id. 
Also,  to  let  Kith  il.  id.  S.B. 


Now  Nory  kens  she  in  her  gness  was  right, 
But  lootna  ai't,  that  she  had  seen  the  knight. 
Ross's  Jlelenore,  p.  78. 
To  Lkit,  Leet,  r.  n.  To  ooze;  especially  applied 
to  thin  ichor  distilling  through  the  pores  of  the 
body,  S. 

This  is  perhaps  merely  a  secondary  sense  of  the 
preceding  i\  as  signifying  to  appear.     The  humour 
may  thus  be  said  to  shew  itself  through  the  pores. 
LEYT,  prrt.  Reckoned.     V.  Lat,  'J. 
LEYTHAND. 

Bot  sodandly  thar  come  in  till  his  thocht, 
Ciret  power  wok  at  Stirlyng  bryg.otVtre, 
Lri/thand  he  said,  No  jiassage  is  for  me. 

IVallucc,  v.  304.  Perth  edit. 
In  MS.  it  is  seivhand,  sighing. 
LEKAME,  ,s-.  Dead  body.     V.  Lie  aym. 
LELE',  .T.  The  lily.     V.  Lever. 
To  LELL,  r.  a.  To  mark,  to  take  aim,  S.B. 

From  A.S.  laefel;  or  E.  level,  which  is  used  is 
the  same  sense. 
LEMANE,  s.   A  sweetheart. 

Rudd.  and  Sibb.   render  it  as  if  it  signified  only  a 
mistress  or  concubine ;  which  is  the  sense  in  modern  E. 
But  Jun.  properly  explains  il  as  applied  to  either  sex. 
Douglas  mentions  as.  tlie  name  of  an  old  song : 

The  schip  salis  ouer  lite  salt  fame, 

iVil  bring  thir  merchandis  and  mij  leiuane  home. 

Virgil,  402.  38. 
This  must  naturally  be  viewed  as  referring  to  a 
male.     Chaucer  uses  it  in  both  senses : 

Now,  dere  Irinma/i,  quod  site,  go  farcwde. 
— Good  lemman,  God  thee  save  and  kepe. 
And  with  that  word  she  gan  almost  to  wepe. 
Rexes  T.  V.  4238.  4245. 
Unto  his  lemman  Dalida  he  toldo, 
That  Im  his  heres  ail  his  strcngthe  lay. 

Monkes  T.  v.  14069. 
It  is  evident  that  anciently  this  word  was  often 
used  in  a  good  sense ;  as  merely  denoting  an  object 
of  aflection. 

Many  a  louely  lady,  and  lemmans  of  knightes 
Swoued  and  s welted  for  sorow  of  deathes  dintes. 
P.  Ploughman's  Vision,  Sign.  II  h,  2.  b. 
But  it  is  not  always  used  in  this  favourable  sense. 
Thys  maydc  hym  payde  suythe  wel,  niyd  god 

wille  he  hyr  nom, 
And  huld  hyre,  as  hys  lefmon,  as  wo  scyth  in 
hordom. 

R.  Glouc.  p.  344. 
Rudd.  and  Johns,  both  derive  it  from  Fr.  I'uimanf. 
Sibb.  has  referred  to  the  true  etymon,  although  he 
marks  it  as  doubtful ;  "  Teut.  lief  dilcctus,  cams, 
and  man,  pro  hominc,  faeminam  aeque  notante  ac 
virum."  Ilickes  mentions  Norm.  Sax.  leue-mon, 
amasius.  Gram.  A.S.  He  also  refers  to  Vv.lief-mon, 
carus  homo.  But  this  is  certainly  of  Goth,  origin ; 
A.S.  leaf,  carus. 

To  LEME,  T.  n.  To  blaze,  to  shine,  to  gleam,  S. ; 
hmamt,  part.  pret. 
The  blesand  torchis  sclianc  and  scrgeis  bricht, 
That  fer  on  bred  all  lemcs  of  thare  licht. 

Doug.  Virgil,  475.  53. 
0  thou  of  Troy,  the  lemand  lamp  of  licht ! 

Ibid.  48.  21. 
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Now  by  this  time,  the  sun  begins  to  learn. 
And  lit  the  hill  heads  with  his  morning  beam. 
Ross's  Jlelenore,  p.  55. 
A.S.  leom-an,  Isl.  liom-a,  splendcre;  A.S.leoma, 
Isl.  Home,  splendor.     MoesG.  lauhmon,  lightening, 
is  undoubtedly  from  the  same  origin.      E.  gleam  is 
evidently    A.S.  ge-leoma,  ge-lioma,  lumen,   contr. 
Thwaites  traces  Su.G.  glimma,  micare,  to  the  same 
source  ;   Ihre  in  vo. 

Leme,  s.  Gleam. 

— -  From  the  schedc  of  his  croua 
Schane  al  of  licht  vnto  the  erd  adoun, 

The  leme  of  fyre  and  flamb . 

Doug.  Virgil,  61.  44. 
Be  this  fair  Titan,  with  his  Icmis  licht, 
Ouer  all   the  land  had  sprcid  hir   [his]   bauer 
bricht. 

Lj/ndsaf.i  Warkis,  1592.  p.  226. 
Leom,  leme,  leem,  occur  in  O.E. 

O  cler  leom,  with  oute  mo,  ther  stud  from  hyra 

wel  pur, 
Y  formed  as  a  dragon,  as  red  as  the  fuyr. 

R.  Glouc.  p.  151. 

A  lyght  and  a  leme  laye  before  hell. 

This  light  and  this  Icem  shal  Lucifer  ablend. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  98.  b.  99,  a. 
V.  the  V. 

To  LEN,  T.  a.  To  lend,  to  give  in  loan,  S. 
Oft  times  is  better  hald  nor  lot. — 
Therefor  I  red  the  rerrely, 
Quhome  to  thou  lennis  tak  rycht  gud  tent. 
Chroi'i.  S.  P.  iii.  2'i5. 
A.S.  laeii-aii,  Su.G.  laeti-a,  Belg.  Icen-cn,  id. 
Len,  Leane,  Lend,  s.  A  loan,  S. 

"  That  quha  ever  committis  usuric,  or  ockcr  in 
time  cummiug,  dircctlie  orindirectlie,  (that  is  to  say) 
takis  mair  prolite  for  the  Icunc  of  moni-y,  nor  as  it 
cunimis  to  ten  pundcs  in  the  yeir  for  a  hundrcth 
pundes,  or  five  holies  victual ;  and  swa  pro  rata, 
— sail  be  counted  and  esteemed  usurers  and  ockcr- 
crs."     Acts,  Ja.  VL  1594.  c.  I'l^l,  Murray. 

What  say  you  for  yourself  man  ?  Fye  for  shame. 
Should  not  a  lend  come  always  laughing  hame  ? 
Pcnnecin'L's  Poems,  1715,  p.  49. 
Su.G.  Isl.  laaii,  A.S.  laen,  lean,   Fris.  lean,  id. 
SIoesG.  laini,  merces,  remuncratio. 

To  LEN,  V.  71.  V.  Layne. 

To  LEND,  u  //.  To  abide,  to  dwell.     V.  Leind. 

LENDIS,  A-.  /)/.    1.  Loins. 

I'latc  futt  he  bobbit  up  with  bendis, 
For  Mauld  he  maid  re(iueist. 
lie  lap  quhil  he  lay  on  his  lendis. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  5. 
2.  Rendered  "  buttocks,"  by  Ramsay. 

Se  sune  thr)u  mak  my  ('onnnissar  amends. 
And  let  him  lay  sax  leiscitis  on  thy  tends. 

Kenncdij,  Evcr-grcen,  ii.  49.  50. 
A.9i.  lendcnii,  Icndcna,  Icndcnc ;  (Jerm.  Icnden, 
Isl.  Sw.  Icndur,  id.  Isi.  Irnil  in  sing.  eUiiiis,  a 
haunch  or  buttock.  Callendcr  derives  it  from  U-ing-a 
"  to  extend,  the  loins  being  the  length  of  the  trunk 
pf  the  bodv." 


LENYIE,  Le.vye,  f«^".  J.  Lean,  meagre. 
His  body  wes  wuyll  [maid,  and  Ivnj/c,^ 
As  thai  that  saw  him  said  to  me. 

harbour,  i.  387. 
The  words  in  brackets  are  not  in  AiS. 
2.  Of  a  fine  or  thin  texture. 

Riche  lenye  wobbis  naitly  wciffit  schc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  204.  46.  Tenuis,  Virg. 
A.S.  hlacne,  laenc,  uiacer ;   or  lacnig,  tenuis. 
LENIT,  pre!.  Granted. 

Be  this  resoue  we  reid,  as  our  Roy  lenit. 
The  Dowglas  in  armcs  the  bluidy  hairt  beiris. 
lloululc,  ii.  IS.  .MS. 
Su.G.  Isl.  laen-a,  dare,  concedere. 
LENIT,  Lent,  prct.  Abode, remained.  V. Leind. 
LENIT,  Lent,  ;;?W.  Leaned,  reclille^. 

— As  I  lenit  in  an  ley  in  Lent  this  last  nycht, 
I  slaid  on  anc  swevyn)ng,  slomerand  and  lite, 

Doug.  Virgil,  238.  a.  7. 
Sum  vthir  singis,  /  t:il  be  blijitk  and  lickt^ 
My  kert  is  lent  apoun  sa  gudlif  icicht. 

■  Ibid.  402.  40. 
LENT.— Lent-fire,  ,«.  A  slow  fire. 

"  They  saw  we  were  not  to  be  boasted  ;  and  be. 
fore  we  would  be  roasted  with  a  lenf-firc,  by  the 
hands  of  churchmen,  who  kept  themselves  far  aback 
from  the  flame,  we  were  resolved  to  make  about 
through  the  reek,  to  get  a  grip  o  some  of  these 
Mho  had  first  kmdled  tha  fire,  and  still  lent  feuel  to 
it,  and  trv  if  we  could  cast  tliiMn  in  the  midst  of  it, 
to  taste  if  that  heat  was  pleasant  when  it  came  near 
their  own  shins."      Baillie's  Lett.  i.  171. 

It  must  have  received  this  name,  because,  in  the 
time  of  Popery,  fire  was  less  needed  for  culinary 
purposes  during  Lent  than  at  any  other  season. 

LENTFrLT,,    ailj.    Apparently,    mournful,   melan- 
choly ;  from  Lent,  the  season  in  Popish  countries 
appropriated  to  fasting. 
In   relation  to   the   bloody  heart  in  the  arms   of 

Douglas,  Holland  speaks 

Of  metteles  and  cullours  in  IcntfuU  attyre. 
This  is  explained  by  what  follow  s,  ; 

All  thair  deir  armes  in  dolic  desyre. 

Ilouhitc,  ii.  9.  ,1/.^. 
Lentuvxe,  Lextyuu,  f.  The  season  of  Lent ; 
still  used  to  denote  that  of  Spring,  S. 
Schyr  liduuard,  fia  the  sege  wes  tane, 
A  weile  lang  tynu-  about  it  lay, 
Fra  the  Leiitri/nc,  that  is  to  say, 
Quhill  forouth  the  Saint  Jhonjs  mess. 

Harbour,  x.  815.  MS. 
— At  Sa^nl  Andrewys  than  bad  he. 
And  held  hys  Lenlyrc  \\\  reawte. 

Hijnfu^n,  viii.  17.  42.  Lenlj/ren,  ibid.  IS. 2. 
The  quadragisimal  Fxst  reci^ived  ils  name  from 
the  season  of  the  year  in  w  hich  it  was  oliserved.  In 
the  Laws  of  Alfred  the  Groat,  it  is  called  lengten- 
j'uesten,  or  the  fast  in  Spring.  So  early  as  (he  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  .V.S.,  lenglen,  or  lenrim  was 
the  term  for  Spring,  as  in  Pyn.  74.  17.  Sumer  ami 
leng/en  ihu  gcscupe  hig ;  Thou  hast  made  summer  and 
spring.  They  called  the  vernal  equinox /<;K/fn//f«/j 
ciiinihte.   Belg. /f///c.  Aloiu.  Gwm. /(•«:<•.  the  spring. 
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Both  Skinner  anil  Lye  derive  A.S.  lenden  from 
Icmss-aii^  because  tticn  the  (lavs  begin  to  lengthen. 
LENNO,  v.   A  child  ;  Gael.'  leanabli. 
Ye's  neir  pe  pidileii  work  a  turn 
At  ony  kind  of  spin,  mattam, 
But  shii^j  your  hnno  in  a  scull, 
And  tidel  hij^hland  sins;,  mattam. 

Rilsoii's  S.  Soiig.^,  i.  190. 
To  LENTH,  V.  a.  To  lengthen,  to  prolong, 
lie  (lid  of  Deitli  sufler  tlie  sclioui'is  : 
And  niicht  not  Iciilh  his  life  anc  hour, 
Thocht  he  was  the  first  ccuKjueroiir. 

Li/iidsoij's  IVtirkh;  159<2,  p.  80. 
Teut.  /cngh-cn,  S\v.  leiig.a,  prolongare. 
LEOMEN,  .V.  A  IcjT,  Aberd. 

"  Sae  I  tanid  her  J  rather  hae  the  Iconicn  of  an 
auld  cue,  or  a  bit  o'  a  dead  nout."  Journal  from 
London,  p.  9. 

A.S.  leomc,  a  limb. 
To  LEP,  r.  n. 

Thai  delt  amang  thaim  that  war  thar, 
[And  gaif]  tlie  King  oft"  Inglandis  ger, 
'j'hat  he  had  levyt  in  Bitand, 
All  gert  thai  tcp  out  our  thair  hand, 
And  maid  thaim  all  glaid  and  niery. 

Harbour^  xviii.  502.  MS. 
i.  e.   '■  They  spent   it  freely  ;   they  did  not  act  the 
part  of  misers."  This  seems  to  have  been  anciently  a 
proverbial   phrase,   synon.  with  that  now  used  with 
respect  to  money  spent  lavishly,   that  one  makes  it 
go.     The  idea  is  borrowed  from  rapid  motion ;   Isl. 
Icip-u,  li/cip-a,  Su.G.  lucp-ci,  to  run. 
To  LEPE,  Leip,  v.  a.  To  heat ;  properly  to  par- 
boil, S. 
Sum  latit  lattoun  but  lav  lepis  in  lawde  lyte. 
Doug.  Virgil,  238,  b.  49. 
"  We  say  *liat  a  thing  is  lecpetl,  that  is  heated  a 
liftle,  or  put  into  boiling  water  or  such  like,   for  a 
little  time,"  S.      Uudd. 

They  cowpit  him  then  into  the  hopper, 
Svne  put  the  burn  untill  the  gleed, 
And  Iccpit  the  een  out  o'  his  head. 

Alldit  o"  Maul,  Jamiesou''s  Pop.  Ball.  ii. 239. 
It  is  explained   "  scald,"   in  G\.,  but  rather  im- 
properly. 

UnU'ipil  occurs  in  an  old  poem. 

In  Tybcrius  tynie,  the  trew  imperatonr, 
Quhen  Tynto  hills  fra  skraiping  of  toun-hcnis 

was  keipit, 
Thair  dwelt  ane  grit  Gyre  Carling  in  awld  Be- 

tokis  hour. 
That  Icvit  npoun  Christiane  menis  flesche,  and 
rewhcids  unleipit. 
Jiatin.  MS.  ap.  Mimtrcl'tj  Border,  ii  199. 
This  seems  to  signify,  raze  heads  that  had  not  got 
the  slightest  boiling.     Re:c,  however,   may  signify 
rough,  having  the  hair  on. 

I  take  this  word  to  be  radically  the  same  with 
A.S.  hU'up-un,  Isl.  Icip-a,  MocsG.  hlaup-an,  to 
leap  ;  because  the  thing  said  to  be  leped,  is  allowed 
(inl)-  to  wallop  in  (h""  pot.  By  the  way,  the  E.  sy- 
non. tcallop  is  not,  as  Johnson  says,  merely  from 
A.S.  zseal-an  to  boil.  It  is  an  inversion  of  Bclg.  op- 
rcelUen,  to  boil  uj).  That  some  of  the  Gothic  wor(ls, 
similar  in  form  to  E.  leap,  had  been  anciently  applied 


to  boiling,  appears  from  the  Bclg.  pliraswi,  Zi/n  gal 
loopt  over.  His  heart  boils  with  clioler  ;  Dc  pot  loopt 
over,  The  pot  runs  over ;  Teut.  ovvrloop.en,  ex- 
aestuare,  ebullire. 

Li'.PF.,  Lf.ei',  .^.  A  slight  boiling;  q.  a  wallop,  S. 
LEPER-DEW,  s.  A  cold  frosty  dew,  S.  B. 

I  know  not  if  this  derives  its  designation  from 
being  somewhat  hoary  in  its  appearance,  and  fluu 
resembling  the  spots  of  the  lejirosy  ;  or  from  I»l. 
hleipe,  coagulo. 

LEPYR,  X.  The  leprosy.     V.  Lii'PEit,  s. 
To  LERE,  to  learn.     V.  Laue. 
LERGES.     V.  Lahges. 
LERGNES,  *.  Liberality. 

lie  put  his  lergncs  to  the  preif. 
For  lerges  of  this  new-yeir  day. 
Baniiafj/iie  Poems,  p.  15L  st.  1.     V.  Larc. 
LES,  coiij.   J.  Unless. 

Bot  I  ortVr  me,  les  the  fatis  vnstabill. 
Nor  Jupiter  consent  not,  ne  aggre. 

Doug.  Virgil,  103.  31, 
2.  Lest. 

I  knew  it  was  past  four  houris  of  day, 
And  thocht  I  wald  na  langarc  ly  in  Alay, 
Les  Phcbus  suld  me  losingere  attaynt. 

Doug.  Virgil,  404.  II, 
Les  than  is  also  used  for  unless,  Doug. 
"  He  counsalit  hym — neuir  to  moue  battall,  le.f 
than  he  mycht  na  othir  wayis  do."     Bellend.  Cron. 
P'ol.  23,  b. 

Les  na,  les  nor,  id. 

"  The  chancellar  sail  mak  the  panis  contenit  in 
the  said  actis  of  Parliament  to  be  put  to  cxecu- 
tioun  vpoun  the  brekaris  of  the  saidis  actis,  les  na 
thay  leif  the  said  beneficis  efter  Ihay  be  rcquyrit 
thairupone."  Acts,  Ja.  IV,  1488,  c.  13.  Edit.  1566. 
Les  nor,  Skene. 

A.S.  lues,  les,  id.  laes  hzcon,  ne  quando.  Lye. 
77(6  laes,  and  thi/  laes,  are  used  in  the  same  sense. 
The  original  signilication  of  this  word  is  minor,  mi- 
nus, less  ;  as  the  ronj.  implies  diminution.  It  oc- 
curs in  O.  E.  and  is  viewed  as  the  imperat.  of  A.S. 
les.an,  to  dismiss.      V.  Divers.  Parley,  i.  p.  172. 

LES-AGE,  s.  Non-age,  minority  ;  from  less  and 

"  First  efter  the  deidi  of  King  James  the  fourf, 
Johne  Duke  nf  Albany,  chosen  be  the  nobilitie  to 
governe  in  the  Kingis  les-age, — the  llammiltounis 
thinking  that  he  had  bono  als  wickit  as  thay, —  held 
thame  i{\\\  et  for  a  season."  Buchanan's  Admonitioun 
to  Trew  Lordis,  p.  10. 

LESH  PLTND,  LEispuNn,  Lisplnd,  s.  A  weight 

used  in  the  Orkney  islands,  containing  eighteen 

pounds  Scots. 

"  Item,  ane  stane  and  twa  pound  Scottish  makis 
ane  lesh  piind.  Item,  15  Icsh  punila  makis  anc 
barrel."     Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Scrplaith. 

"  The  least  (piantity  [of  cosn]  is  called  a  Merk, 
which  is  ISoinices;  24  Merks  make  a  Leispound 
or  Sctten,  which  with  the  Danes  is  that  which  wc 
call  a  Stone."     Brand's  Descript.  of  Orkney,  p.  28. 

"  The  buffer — is  delivered  to  the  landlord  in  cer- 
tain cases  by  the  lispond.  This  denomination  of 
weight  consisted  originally   of   only   12  Scotch  or 
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Dutch  pounds.  By  various  acts,  however,  and  dif. 
ferent  imperfect  agreements,  it  has  been  gradually 
raised  to  30  lb."  P.  Urist,  Shetland,  Statist.  Ace. 
T.  197. 

Su.G.  Ihpund,  a  pound  of  twenty  marks.     Ihre 
observes  that  this  is  properly  Litsesche  pnrnl,  the 
LivonJan  pound. 
LEiSYT,  Lesyt,  pret.  Lost. 

Thair  gudis  haitl'  thai  lesj/t  all. 

Barbour,  x.  759.  MS. 
A.S.  Icos.an,  O.E.  lese,  to  lose. 
LESS,  lies ;  pi.  of  LE,  lie.     For  oistt/n  less,  bid 
less,  in  truth,  without  leasing. 
For  thir  thre  men,  for  ozc(i/n  less. 
War  his  fayis  all  wfrcly. 

Barbour,  vii.  419.  MS. 
Schir  JIalcom  Wallas  was  his  name  but  less. 
fVallace,  i.  321.  MS. 
JVithoutcn  lies,  xci/houten  lese  ;  Chaucer,  id. 
To  LEST,  r.  )i.  To  please,  E.  //,s7. 

Gifl'ye  be  warldly  wicht  that  dooth  mc  sike, 
Quhy  lest  God  mak  yow  so,  my  derest  hert  ? 
King's  Quair,  ii.  25. 
Lest,  s.  is  also  used,  ibid.  st.  38. 

Ojiyii  tliy  throte;  hastow  no  lest  to  sing  ? 
i.  e.  inclination,  desire. 
LEST,  pret.  Waited,  tarried. 

This  seems  the  meaning  in  the  following  passage. 
For  he  thocht  he  wald  him  assail, 
Or  that  he  lest,  in  plain  bataill. 

Barbour,  \\.  557.  MS. 
Elsewhere,  it  is  used  for  iv  last,  endure. 
A.S.  laesl-an,  to  remain,  to  stay. 
LESUM,  Leisom,  adj.  Allowable,  what   may  be 
permitted  ;  often  used  as  equivalent   to   Imcfiil. 
''  Lovely,  acceptable,  q.  loxesiim.     In  our  law 
it  signifies  lawful,"  Rudd. 

Is  it  not  as  Icsum  and  ganand. 

That  fynalie  we  seik  to  vncouth  land  ? 

Doug.  Virgil,  111.  54. 
Lcsum  it  is  to  desist  of  v  our  feid. 
And  now  to  spare  the  pure  pepil  Troyane. 

Ibid.  164.  47. 
In  both  these  places,  the  word  used  by  Yirgil  is 
/lis,   which  has  little  analogy  to  "  lovely,   accept- 
al)le."'     In  another  place  lcsum  is  used  in  rendering 
non  dctur. 

Hot  it  is  na  wj-se  lesum,  I  the  schaw, 
Thir  secrete  wayis  vnder  the  eril  to  went. 

Ibid.  107.46. 
Douglas  uses  lesum  and  Icful  in  common  for  fas. 
Mot  it  be  leful  to  me  for  to  tell 
Thay  thingis  qnhilkis  I  banc  hard  said  of  hell. 

Ibid.  \T2.  26. 
*'  There  was  no  man   to  defend   the  burgesses, 
priests,  and  poor  men  labourers  haunting  their  Ici- 
siiiH  busiucss,  either  publickly  or  privatel)  ."     Pit- 
scottie,  p.  2. 

Sibb.  derives  it  from  l^,  law.  But  on  a  more  par. 
ticular  investigation,  I  find  the  conjecture  I  had 
thrown  out  on  Lefull  confirmed.  A.S.  leaf,  ge-leaf, 
licentia,  permissio,  is  indeed  the  origin.  From  the 
lalter  is  formed  ge-lca/Jul,  lirilus,  allowable ;  and 
also  ge-leaf  sum,  id.  Lye.  We  obsi'rvc  the  same 
form  ofexpressiou  in  other  dialects  5  Isl.  aleifr,  oleif, 


impermissum,    illicitaro,   from   o  negat.   and  leiji, 
leave,  permission  :  Sw.  laajlig,  allowable,  olacjiig, 
what  may  not  be  permitted  ;  from  lauf,  luf,  leave. 
LESURIS,  Lasors,  s.  pi.  Pastures. 
In  lesuris  and  on  leyis  lilUI  lamraes 
Full  tait  and  trig  socht  bletand  to  tharc  dammcs. 
Doug.  Virgil,  402.  24. 
"  Quharc  sum  tyme  bene  maLst  notable  cietes  or 
maist  plentuous  lesuris  ic   medois,  now  throw   crd 
(piaik   &  trymblyng,  or   ellis  be   continewall   iniin- 
dation  of  watterLs,  nocht  remanis  bot  othir  the  huge 
scys   or  ellis  vnprollitable  ground  &  sandis."     Bel- 
lend.  Descr.  Alb.  c.  1. 

"  Caranach  tied  to  Fyffc,  quhilk  is  ane  plenteous 
regioun  lyand  betuix  two  firthis  Tay  and  Forth,  full 
of  woddis,  lesuris,  and  valis."  Bellend.  Crou.  B. 
iv.  c.  11.  Nemoribus,  y)a.?c«w.  Booth.  "  Valis  and 
lesuris."  Ibid.  B.  vi.  c.  17.  Valles,  totaquc  plani- 
ties,  Boeth. 

Thay  rac  demandit,  gif  I  wald  assent 
AVith  thame-to  go,  thair  lasorx  for  to  sie. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  261. 
A.S.   leszce,  laeszce,  signifies  a  pasture ;  and  R.. 
Gloiic.  uses  lesen  in  this  sense. 

For  Engelond  ys  fill  ynow  of  frnjt  and  of  tren, 

Of  welles  swete  and  colde  ynow,  of  lesen  and 

of  medc. 

Cron.  p.  1.    Gl.  '-lees,  commons,  pastures." 

In  the  same  sense  lese  occurs  iu  his  account  of 

Ireland. 

Lese  lasteth  ther  al  the  wynter.     Bute  hyt  tho 

more  wonder  be, 
Sclde  mc  schal  in  the  lond  eny  foule  wormcs  se. 

Ibid.  p.  43. 
Tr.  leasur,  according  to  Lhuyd,  signifies  pratum. 
Du  Cange  gives  L.  B.  lescheria  as  denoting  a  marshy 
jilace  where  reeds  and  herbs  grow. 
To  LET,  V.  )i.  To  reckon,  to  esteem  j  conjoined 
with  of ;  pret.  kk  of. 

I  have  na  uther  help,  nor  yit  supplie, 
Bot  I  wil  pas  to  my  freinds  thrie; 
Twa  of  them  I  liiilit  ay  sa  well. 
But  ony  .fault  thair  freindship  wil  I  fell  ; 
Tbe  thrid  froind  I  Icit  lichtly  of  ay  ; 
Quhat  my  [may]  he  do  to  me  bot  say  mc  nay  ? 
Priests  of  Peblis,  S.P.R.  i.  38. 
V.  L.VT,  V.  3. 

To  LET,  V.  II.  To  expect,  to  suppose ;  having 
thai  conjoined  with  the  subst.  v. 

Inglis  man  he  come  agayne, 

And  gert  his  folk  wjth  mekil  mayne 

Uyot  halyly  the  cwntre  ; 

And  lete,  that  all  hys  awyne  suld  be. 

IVijntoxcn,  viii.  30.  111. 

Na  vhoung  man  wcs  in  the  land, 

That  traystyd  sa  in  his  awyne  hand, 
Na  lete,  that  he  mycht  prysyd  be, 
[But]  gjwe  a  qwhil  wj-th  hym  war  he. 

Ibid.  3S.  1 1 5. 
To  LET,  V.  a.  To  dismiss,  to  send  away. 

Than  ilka  foiill  of  his  flight  a  fether  has  tane. 
And  let  the  Houlat  in  haste,  hurtly  but  hone. 
Houlatc.  ii'i.  20.  .MS. 
i.  e.  "  lias  sent  away  the  owl  without  delay." 
A.S.  luel-un,  kt'Un,  mitterc,  diraittere;  le,  kt 
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mine  uiliie  to  the;  Dimisi   ancillam  meam  ad  te  ; 
Gen.  16.  5. 

To  LET  BE.     V.  Lat,  V.  1. 
To  LET  G  AE,  r.  a.  To  raise  the  tunc  ;    a  term 
especially  applied,  by  old  people,  to  the  pre- 
centor, or  reader,  S. 

O  Domine,  ye're  dispossest, — 
You  dare  no  more  now,  do  your  best, 
Itat  gae  the  rhyme. 

Furbci's  Dominie  Depos'il,  p.  3. 
To  LET  ON,  Let  wit.     V.  Leit,  v.  3. 
To  LETE,  r.  n.  To  pretend.     V.  Leit,  v.  3. 

To  LETE,  V.  >i.  To  forbear,  to  exercise  patience. 
Rohand  bad  him  /etc. 
And  help  him  at  that  stoundc. 

Sir  Triitifin,  p.  38.  st.  58.   V.  Lat,  v.  1. 
Lete,  *.  But  let,  literally,  without  obstruction  ; 
an  expletive. 

He  wes  nero  in  tlic  twcntyde  £frc 
Be  lyue  discondande  fra  Nme, 
Of  his  yhunfjest  son  /)iii  life 
That  to  name  was  callyd  Japhrfe. 

tVyntozcn.,  ii.  8.  7. 
Letles,  adj.  Without  obstruction. 

The  Scottis  men  saw  thair  cnmniyng, 
And  had  of  thaiin  sic  abasin;;, 
That  thai  all  saniyn  raid  thaiin  fra  ; 
And  the  land  kites  Icte  thaim  ta. 

Bar/joi/r,  xtI.  568.  MS. 
From  let  and  las,  corresponding  to  1'^.  less. 
LETE,  a.  Gesture,  demeanour.     V.  Lait. 
LETH,  Lethe,  s.   I.  Hatred,  evil,  enmity. 

All  frawde  and  <i)  \c  jjut  by, 

Luwe,  or  Ic/li,  thai  lelyly, 

Gjve  thai  couth,  thai  suld  dcclerc 

Of  that  gret  d)  stans  the  niatere. 

n'i/ntu:cn,  viii.  5.  100. 
A.S.  laeththe,  hatred  ;  lath,  evil,  enmity  ;  Su.G. 
led,  Isl.  Icidr,  Alem.  Germ,  leid,  Bulg.  Iced,  C.  D. 
a-laelh,  grief,  adversity. 
2.  A  disgust,  a  feeling  of  detestation,  S.  B. 
Clerkys  sayis  that  prolixyte, 
Tliat  lannsnnines  may  callyd  be, 
Gendrys  leth  marc  than  the  delyt^. 

IVijnio-xn,  vi.  Prol.  v.  3. 
LETTEIS,  .«.  Some  kind  of  ornament,  prohibited 
except  on  holidays. 

"  And  as  to  thair  gownis,  that  na  wemcn  weir 
mcrtrikis  nor  Irttcis,  nor  tallis  unfitt  in  length,  nor 
furrit  vnder,  hot  on  the  haly  day."  Acts,  Ja.  H. 
U.")".  c.  78.      K(li(.  \  :■>(;(;. 

Sibb.,  for  w  hat  reason  docs  not  appear,  conjec- 
tures that  ■•'  scarlet  cloth"  is  meant.  That  the  term 
referred  to  some  kind  of  fur,  njiiiht  appear  probable 
from  Ictteis  being  conjoined  with  mcrtrikis.  But 
that  this  is  the  signification,  will  scarcely  be  doubt. 
•  d,  when  it  is  observed,  that  Cotgr.  mentions  Fr. 
lelice  as  denoting  "  a  beast  of  a  whitish  gray  co. 
lour."  Whether  this  be  the  ermine,  which  the 
Swedes  call  Ickatt  and  lekseii,  I  cannot  say. 
LETTER-GAE,  s.  The  precentor  or  clerk  in  a 
church  ;  he  who  raises  the  tune,  and,  according 


to  the  old  custom  in  this  country,  reads  every 
line  before  it  be  sung,  S. 
The  letter  gae  of  haly  rhimc 
Sat  up  at  the  board. head  ; 
And  a'  he  said  was  thought  a  crime 
To  contradict  indeed. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  i.  265. 
'•  So  lightly  were  clergy  and  divine  worship  es 
teemed  some  time  before  the  Reformation,  that  in 
Mr.  Cumming's  days,  the  last  I'lpiscopal  minister  in 
this  ))ari.sh,  there  was  no  singer  of  psalms  in  the 
church  but  the  Icttergae,  as  they  ealli'd  the  \irecen- 
tor,  and  one  Tait,  gardener  in  Braal."  F.  Halkirk, 
Caithness,  Statist.  Ace.  xix.  49.  N. 

This  word  might  at  first  view  seem  allied  to  Fr. 
latrie  ;  as  having  the  same  origin  with  Icttcron,  q.  v. 
The  clerk,  however,  has  undoubtedly  received  this 
name  from  his  employment  in  raising  the  tune,  a» 
this  is  still  ealleil  letting  gae  the  line,  S.      V.  Lei 

G  AE. 

LETTEnoN,  Lettrin,  r.     I.  The  desk  in  which 
the  clerk  or  precentor  officiates ;  extended  also 
to  denote  thnt  elevated  semicircular  seat,  which, 
in  Scotland,  surrounds  the  pulpit,  S. 
2.  "  A  writing  desk,  or  table,"  Rudd. 

And  seand  V'irgill  on  ane  letleron  stand. 
To  wryte  anone  I  hynt  my  pen  in  hand. 

Doug,  yirgil,  '202.  38. 
From  O.Fr.  letrin,  now  liilrin,  the  p\ilpit  from 
which  the /ct/«re  was  anciently  read,  A\cm.lectrumf 
Su.G.  lertarc  ;  all  from  L.B.  lecturium. 
LEUCH,  Ltuciif,  pret.  Laughed,  did  laugh,  S. 

MoesG.  A.S.  Moh,  id.     V.  LtiNo. 
LEUE,  ltd'}.  Beloved,  dear. 

Than  to  her  seyd  the  quen, 

— "  Leiie  Brengwain  the  bright, 

That  art  fair  to  sene." 

Sir  Trisfrrm,  p.  183. 
A.S.  lenf,  carus,  dilcctus,  Alem.  lief,  id. 
LEUEDl,  s.   Lady. 

The  tciicdi  and  the  knight. 
Both  Mark  hath  sene. 

Sir  Trisfrcm,  p.  1 32. 
A.S.  hlaefdige,  hlafdia,  id.     It  seems  very  doubt, 
ful  if  this  have  any  alTinity  to  hlafa  loaf,  (V.  Laird); 
as  Isl.  lafd,  lafda,  loj'de,  are  rendered  liera,  domina, 
which  seem  no  wise  related  to  Icf  panis. 
LEVEFUL,  adj.  Friendly. 

The  Duk  of  Burgon  in  Icvefiil  band 
Wes  to  the  Duk  buudyn  ot  lloland. 

iyj/utomi,  ix.  27.  263. 
V.  Leie. 
LEVER,  s.  Flesh. 

I  was  radder  of  rode  then  rose  in  the  ron  ; 
Now  am  I  a  graceless  gasf,  and  grisly  I  gron. 
My  teller,  as  the  lele,  lonelied  on  hight. 

Sir  Gauan  and  Sir  Got.  ii.  2-1. 
V.  LvuE. 

Lonc.hed  may  signify,  extended  itself,  like  the 
nil/;  Germ,  lung-en,  porrigere ;  Fr.  ulung-er  to 
lengthen. 

LEVER,  Leueu,  Luuin,  Leir,  Lew  ar.  Loon. 
LouRU,  adx.   Rather. 
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Bot  Wallace  weille  coude  nocht  in  Corsby  \y, 
Ilym  had  Luir  in  trauaill  for  to  be. 

Wallace,  iii.  351.  MS. 

Quliat  wikkit  wicht  ivald  cuer 

Refuse  sic  protTer  ?  or  yit  with  the  had  leuer 
Contend  in  batal  ? 

Doug.  Virgil,  103.  27. 
Or  thay  (hair  lawde  suld  lois  or  vassalage, 
Tha)-  liad  for  L-j:ar  lay  tharc  life  in  wage; 

Ibid.  135.  14. 
— Him  war  lezver  that  journay  Mcr 
Wndone,  thaa  he  sua  dwl  had  bene. 

Burhnur,  xiii.  480.  MS. 
I  leir  thar  war  not  up  and  doun. 

LijiHhail,  S.P.R.  ii.  39. 
I  loor  by  far,  she'd  die  like  Jenkin's  lieu  ; 
Ere  we  again  meet  yon  unruly  men. 

Rosi's  Jlelcnuic,  p.  93. 
I  wad  loiird  have  had  a  winding  sheet. 
And  helped  to  put  it  ower  his  head 
Ere  he  had  been  disgraced  by  the  border  Scot, 
Whan  he  ower  Liddel  his  men  did  lead. 

Minstretsij  Border,  i.  106. 
Lever,  leifer,  O.E.  id.  licvcr,  A.Bor.  loor,  S.B. 
Properly  the  compound  of  /<vT,  willing  ;  as  A.S. 
ieoj're  of  leaf,  Gorm.  lichcr  of  licb.  Thus  Delg. 
licvcr,  rather,  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  from 
//<;/",  lievc,  dear.  V.  Leif,  adj. 
LEUERAIRES,  5.  pi.  Armorial  bearings. 

"  There  is  dineirse  princis  that  gytVis  (hctrvumphe 
of  knychted  and  nobilite,  vitlit  Icucrairis,  armis  and 
heretage,  to  (hem  that  lies  committit  vaiiyeant  actis 
iu  the  veyris."     Conipl.  S.  p.  231. 

Fr.  livrcc.  The  word  may  be  from  livrer  to  de- 
liver, L.  B.  liberare ;  because  certain  distinctive 
badges  were  delivered  by  the  sovereign  or  superior 
when  he  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

LEVERE',  Leverat,  s.     1.  Delivery,  distribu- 
tion. 

Tharfor  he  maid  of  wync  levere'. 

To  ilk  man,  tha.  he  payit  suld  be. 

Barbour,  xiv.  233.  MS. 
2.  Donation. 

Ye  ar  far  large  of  leveruy, 

Agane  the  conrteour  can  say. 

Apperandly  ye  wald  gif  all 

The  (eindis  of  Scotland  greit  and  small, 

Unto  the  Kirk  for  till  dispone, 

And  to  the  Court  for  till  gif  none. 

Diall.  Clerk  and  Conrteour,  p.  13. 
Fr.  livree,  the  delivery  of  a  thing  (hat  is  given  ; 
la  livree  dc  chanoines,  the  stipend  given  to  canons, 
their  daily  allowance  in  victuals  or  money.  I^.B.  li- 
brare  and  liberatio  were  used  to  denote  the  provi- 
sion made  for  those  who  went  to  war  ;  as  also  Fr. 
livree.  V.  Du  Cange,  and  Diet.  Trev.  Thus,  the 
stated  allowance  given  to  servants  is  called  their 
lixerij-mcal,  S.  Livery  is  nscd  in  E.  in  a  similar 
sense. 

LEVIN,  s.  Lightening,  a  flash  of  fire ;  sometimes 
fi/rij  levin. 

Dym  skyis  oft  furth  warpit  fereful  levin, 
Flaggis  of  fyre,  and  niony  felloun  flaw. 

Doug.  Virgil,  200.  53. 


The  skyis  oft  lychtned  with  fyry  leuyn. 

Ibid.  15.  4«. 
A  selly  sight  to  sene,  fire  the  sailes  threwe. 
The  stones  were  of  Rynes,  the  noyse  dredfulle 

and  grete. 
It  affraied  the  Sarazins,  as  leuen  the  fire  out 
schcte. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  174. 
In  my  face  the  levening  smatc, 
I  wend  have  brent,  so  was  it  hate. 

Yzcaine  andGau:iit,  llitson's  M.  Rom.  i.  17. 
Lcven,  Chaucer  id. 

2.  The  light  of  the  sun. 

All  thouclit  he  be  the  lampe  and  hert  of  heuin, 
Forfeblit  wos  his  lemand  gilty  leuin. 
Throw  the  dedynyng  of  his  large  round  spere. 
Doug.  Virgil,  200.  15. 
i.  c.  his  "  shining  gilded  light,  or  rays." 

This  is  perhaps  the  primary  sense  of  the  word  ; 
especially  as  it  seems  nearly  allied  to  A.S.  hlif-iaii, 
/i^'f-'gc'h  rntilare,  to  shine,  to  glitter.  Levin  may 
be  viewed  as  embodied  in  the  Su.G.  v.  liung-a  (o 
lighten,  whence  liungeld,  anc.  lyngeld,  lightening. 
LEVIN,  s.  Scorn,  contempt ;  xcUh  levin,  in  a  light 
manner. 

Sail  neucr  scge  undir  son  se  me  with  schame, 
Na  luke  on  my  lekame  with  light,  nor  with 

levin  : 
Xa  nane  of  the  nynt  degre  have  noy  of  my 
name. 

Gaisan  and  Gol.  It.  4. 
Teut.  laff.cn,  Icff-cn,  garrire,  loquitari  ?     Lemc 
occurs,   however,   ih  edit.  1508.     But  levin  corres. 
ponds  to  the  rli)nie. 

LEVINGIS,  Leuingis,  s.  jil.    Remains,  what  is 
left;  leavings,  E. 

O  thou  onlye  quhilk  rcuth  hcs  and  pie(e, 
On  the  untellibill  pync  of  (he  Troianis, 
Quhilk  was  the  Grekis  leuingis  and  remanis, 
Ouerset  wyth  all  maiier  necessiteis. 

Doug.  Virgil.  31.  50. 
Alem.    aleibon,    reliquiae,    uleiba,    residua.       W 
Lafe.  '  ^  •-' 


LEUINGIS,  s.pl. 
Rudd. 


Louis,  or  rather  lungs,"' 


LEUIS  ME.     V.  Leis  me. 

LEUIT,   Lewyt,    prcl.      Allowed,    permitted, 
granted. 

Gif  vs  war  leuit  our  flote  on  land  (o  bryng 
That  with  the  wind  and  storm  is  all  (o  schake, — 
Blithlie  we  suld  hald  towart  Italy. 

Doug.  Virgil,  30.  23. 
Thocht  a  sublet  in  deid  wald  pass  his  lord, 
It  is  nocht  lezcj//  be  na  rychtwiss  racord. 

iValtaie,  iv.  38,  MS. 
A.S.  Icf.an,  h/f-an.  alef-an,  ulijf-an,  concedere^ 
pernii((ere.  The  original  idea  is  retained  in  Su.G. 
lofic-a,  to  leave,  whence  lof  |)f  rmission.  For  to 
permit,  is  merely  to  leave  one  to  his  own  course. 
From  A.S.  ulef.an,  is  formed  O.K.  alleuin,  and  the 
modern  v.  allotc.  Instead  of  le:a/t,  iu  edit.  lG-18, 
/ca.?OOTc  is  substituted  :  which  is  iudced  a  derivative 
from  tlie  i'.     V.  Lesi  m. 


L  E  W 


L  I  A 


LEVYT  J^BTfYT,  prrf.  Left. 

~ -'Thai  durst  than  abid  no  mar; 

Bot  fled  scalyt.  all  that  thai  war: 
And  levyt  in  the  bataill  sled 
AVcill  mony  oil"  thair  gud  men  dcd. 

Barbour,  xiv.  301,  MS. 
Than  horss  he  tuk,  and  j;er  that  lezcj/t  was  thar. 
Wallace,  i.  434.  MS. 
1-1.  Irif-a,  linquere. 
To  LEW,  r.  a.    To  warm  any  thing  moderately ; 
usually  applied  to  liquids  ;  Icioed  warmedj  made 
tepid.  S.B. 

MoesG.  liuhad  is  used  by  Ulph.  to  denote  a  ftrc. 
JVni  icarmjands  sik  at  liuhadii ;  Was  warming  him- 
self  at  a  fire;  Mark.  xv.  54.  Tlic  word  properly  sig- 
tiities  light ;  and  has  been  transferred  to  lire,  perhaps, 
becanse  the  one  depends  on  the  other.  Our  v.  is  evi. 
dently  the  same  with  Teut.  lauzc-en,  tepefaccrc,  te- 
pescere. 

Lew,  Lew-warme,  adj.     Tepid,  lukewarm  ;  S. 
Lancash. 

f  ctchc  hidder  sone  the  well  wattir  Icis  Kurme, 

To  wcschc  hir  wouudis. 

yjaw*.  yir«:il,  124.  13. 
Besyde  the  altarc  bludc  sched,  and  skatit  new, 
Ucand  leza  Kurme  tharc  ful  fast  did  reik. 

Ibid.  '243.  52. 
This  word  is  used  by  AViclif. 

"  I  woldc  that  thou  were  coold  either  hoot,  but 
for  thou  art  leice,  and  neither  coold  neither  hoot, 
I  schal  bigjune  to  caste  thee  out  of  ray  mouthe," 
Apocalyps,  c.  3. 

Teut.  Germ,  latizo, .  Belg.  lietc,  loa,  Su.G.  /;/, 
whence  Horn,  Hum,  Isl.  li/r,  hlyr,  id.  A.S.  hleoth, 
lepor,  must  be  radirally  the  same;  as  Belg.  lae:cte, 
liezctc,  are  synon.  Ihrc  and  Wachter  view  the  (Joth. 
terms  as  allied  to  Gr.  y,>.iuitt,  tepcfacio.  With  more 
certainty  we  may  say  that  an  Isl.  v.,  now  obsolete, 
claims  tills  term  as  one  of  its  descendants.  This  is 
hloa,  to  be  warm.  Iliilog  vein  hlou ;  Aquae  sacrae 
(in  coelo)  caleiit;  Edda,  App.  12.  G.  Andr.  p.  114. 
A.S.  hliu>-an,  hleoii-an,  tepere,  fovcre,  is  synoii. 
Mr.  Tookc  views  leicj  A.S.  A/izc,  hleoze,  as  the  part. 
past  of  (his  V. 

To  LEWDER,  r.'  w.  To  move  heavily,  S.B. 
But  little  speed  she  came,  and  yet  the  swatc 
Was  drapping  frae  her  at  an  unco  rate ; 
Showdiui;  frae  side  to  side,  and  Ictcdrim;  on. 
With  Lindy's  coat  syde  hanging  on  her  drone. 

.  ^    ,  ■  '      Ross's  Heienore,  p.  b9. 

Thus  making  at  her  main,  and  Icizdring  on, 
Thro'  scrubs,  aiid  craigs,  with  mony  a  heavy 
groan— ^  Ibid.  p.  61. 

This  is  radically  the  same  'with  E.  loiter.  Teut. 
Iculcr-en,  tofer-eti,  morari ;  probably  form  laet, 
Su.G.  lat,  piger,  lazy. 

LEWIS,  Lewyss,  s.  pi.  Leaves  of  trees, 

— Lextyss  had  lost  thair  oolouris  of  plesence. 

'  Wallace,  iv.  8.  MS. 

All  sidis  tharof,  als  fcr  as  ony  seis, 

"Was  dek  and  couerit  with  thare  dedely  Icici.s: 

Doug.  Virgil,  170.  32, 

LEWIT.     V.  Lawit.  .  Hence, 


Lewitves,  i.    Ignoratice,  want  of  learning. 
Qiihare  ochfis  bad,  gais  mys,  or  out  of  grc, 
My  levitncs,  I  grant,  has  all  the  wyte. 

Doug.  Virgil,  272.  23, 
LEWS,  s.pl. 

For  from  Dumfcrmling  to  Fifc-ncss, 
I  do  know  none  that  doth  possess 
His  Grandsire's  castles  and  his  tow'rs  : 
All  is  away  that  once  was  ours. — 
For  some  say  this,  and  some  say  that, 
And  others  tell,  I  know  not  what. 
Some  say,  the  Fife  Lai-rds  ever  rews, 
Since  they  began  to  take  the  /cicv  ; 
That  bargain  lirst  did  brew  their  bale. 
As  tell  the  honest  men  of  Creil. 

JVutson's  Coll.  i.  27. 
The  only  conjecture  I  can  form,  a.s  to  this  phrase, 
take  the  Ictcs,  is  that  it  signifies,  "  take  state  upon 
them,"  or  "  shew  an  ambition  for  rank."  Fr. 
lieu  denotes  not  only  a  place,  'but  quality,  rank, 
state.  This  sense  agrees  with  the  reason  assigned, 
in  the  progress  of  the  poem,  for  thecliange  of  pro- 
perty.    V.  GooDMA>f. 

LIAM,  Lyam,  s.  a  string,  a  thong  ;  pi.  hjamis. 
Nixt  eftir  quham  tlie  wageoure  has  rcssaue, 
He  that  the  Icschc  and  lijame  in  sounder  draue, 

Doug.  Virgil,  145.  45. 
Of  goldin  cord  wer  Ijjamis,  and  the  stringis 
Festinnit  conjunct  in  massie  goldin  ringis. 

Police  of  Ilonour,  i.  33. 
Fr.  liev,   a  string,  a  cord  ;  Arml  litim.  '\A.  liama, 
to  bind,   to  tie  :   Basque,  liu.  a  cord.     This  Bullet 
views  as  the  origin  of  all  the  words  above  mention, 
cd,  as  well  as  of  Lat.  ligo. 

LIART,  Lyart,  adj.    \.  Having  gray  hairs  in- 
termi.\ed,  S. 

At  bughts  in   the  morning  nac  blyth  lads  are 

scorning. 
But  wooers  are  runkled.  Hart,  and  gray. 

Flozcers  of  the  Forest. 
"  A  term  appropriated  to  denote  a  peculiarity 
which  is   often   seen   to  affect  aged   persons,   when 
some  of  the  locks  become  gray  sooner  than  others;" 
Bee. 

The  passage  is  otherwise  given  by  Ritson. 

At  harst  at  the  shearing  nae  younkers  ^re  jear- 

ing, 
The  bansters  are  runkled,  lyart,  and  gray. 

Rilsun's  S.  Songs,  ii.  3. 
This  word  is  often  conjoined  with  graij. 
Efter  mid-age  the  luifar  lyis  full  lang, 
Quhen  that  that  his  hair  is  lurnit  lyart  gray. 
Maitland  Poems,  p.  314. 
Elsewhere  it  is  connected  with  hoir,  i.  e.  hoary. 
Thus  Henrysone  sjieaks  of 

Lyart  lokis  Ao/r. Bann.  P.  p.  131, 


2.  Grey-haired  in  general. 

I  knaw  bis  canois  hare  and  lyart  bcrde, 
Of  the  wjsest  Romane  Kyng  into  the  crde, 

Numa  Pompilius. 

Doug.  Virgil,  194.  28. 
Ir,  Hath  signifies  gray,  gray-haired.     But  the  re- 
semblance seems   accidental.      Lord   Ilailes    derives 
this  term  from  A.S.  lac  hair,  and  har  hoary,  Bauo. 
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p.  Note,  p.  284.  TyrwhiU  obscrres  that  tins  wr>rj 
"  belonged  originally  to  a  horse  of  a  gre}-  colour." 
In  this  sense  it  is  used  hy  Chaucer,  when  he  makes 
the  carter  thus  address  his  horse: 

That  was  wel  twight,  miu  owen  Hard  boy. 

Frercs  T. 
The  immediate  origin  is  either  L.B.  liard-ui.  ac. 
cording  to  Du  Cange,  that  colour  of  a  horse  which 
the  Fr.  call  pris  pommele,  dapple  gray;  or  Ital. 
teardo.  In  the  same  sense  Hard  frequently  occurs 
in  the  O.Fr.  romances. 
LIBART,  LiBBERT,  s.    A  leopard. 

The  mast  cowart 

He  maid  stoutar  then  a  libart. 

Barbour,  xr.  524.  MS. 
lie  also  wses  libLard,  Ibid.  xiv.  2.  which  occurs  in 
E.  works. 

Alem.  libaert,  Belg.  libacrd,  id.  O.E.  liberd, 
LIBBERLAY,  s.  A  large  staflor  baton. 
Than  up  he  stcrt,  and  tuik  ane  libberluy 
Intill  hb  hand,  and  on  the  liure  he  stert. 

Dunbar.,  Mailland  Poems,  p.  82. 
"  Libbet,  a  great  cudgel,  used  to  knock  down 
fruit  from  the  trees,  and  to  throw  at  cocks.    Kent." 
Gl.  Grose. 
LIBBERLY,  j. 

'With  twa  men  and  ane  rarlot  at  his  bak  ; 
And  ane  libberly  ful  lytil  to  lak  ; 
A\  ith  ane  wald  he  bailh  wod  and  wraith 
Quha  at  him  speirit  how  said  he  the  claith  ? 
Priests  of  Peblis,  p.  11. 
IVax  or  zcorlh,  or  rather  some  word  of  two  syl- 
lables, as  become,  seems  wanting  in  the  third  line. 
It  may  denote  a  servant  of  some  description  ;  as  corr. 
from  literj/.  Germ,  liberei,  Testis  servientium.    But 
more  probably,   it  is  the  same  with  the  preceding 
word  ;  as  denoting,  that  the  varlet,  for  the  defence 
of  his  master,  carried  a  staff,  which  was  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  Thus  it  appears  that,  more  than  three 
centuries  ago,  that  self-important  thing,  called  a  foot- 
man,  was  no  stranger  to  the  use  of  the  cane. 
LICAYM,  LiKAME,  Lecam,  Lekame,  s.  I.  An 
animated  body. 
,  Sail  never  my  likame  be  laid  unlaissit  to  sleip, 

Quhill  I  have  gart  j  one  berne  bow, 
As  I  have  maid  niyne  avow. 

Gazsan  and  Gol.  i.  23. 
i.  e.  "  My  body,  freed  from  the  weight  of  armour, 
fhall  not  be  laid  to  rest  in  my  bed." 

In  all  his  lusty  lecam  nocht  ane  spot. 

King  Hart,  i.  st.  2. 
In  the  same  sense  it  occurs  in  O.E. 

In  praiers  and  penauncc,  putten  hem  many 
In  hope  to  hauc  after  heauenrich  Jjlisse ; 
And  for  the  louc  of  our  Lord,  liuyden  ful  hardc, 
As  Ankers  &  Hermets,  that  hold  hem  in  her  selles 
And  coueten  nought  in   countrcy,    to   carien 

about 
For  no  liqucrous  liuelod,  her  lykam  to  please. 
P.  P/o«^/imaH,Sign.A.l.edit.  1561. 
2.  A  dead  body,  a  corpse. 

His  frosty  mouth  1  kissit  in  that  sted, 

Rycht  now  manlik,  now  bar,  and  brocht  to  ded ; 

And  with  a  claith  I  couerit  his  licayni. 

fVallaee,  vii.  281.  MS. 
Vol.  II. 


A.S.  lichama,  Tsl.  lykumc,  Su.G.  Ickamen,  ane,' 
likuma,  Wcm.lihham,  Germ,  leichnam,  Dan.legeme^ 
corpus.  Some  view  it  as  compounded  of  lie  the  body, 
and  .MocsG.  ahma  the  spirit ;  others,  of  lie  and  A.S. 
hama  a  covering.  Somner,  who  gives  the  latter  ety- 
mon, thinks  that  the  term  properly  denotes  the 
covering  of  the  body,   i.  c.   the  skin.     V.  LiK. 

LICHELUS,  ndj. ' 

lie  scalkt  him  fowlar  than  a  fuil ; 

He  said  he  was  ane  lichelits  bul, 

That  croynd  even  day  and  nycht. 

Mailland  Poems,  p.  360. 
This,  I  suspect,  is  an  error  for  licher-us,  lascu 
rious.  Or,  it  may  be  a  word  of  the  same  significa. 
tion,  allied  to  Fland.  lack,  lascivus.  Germ,  laich-eity 
lascivire,  scortari,  laek-en,  saltare,  Su.G.  lek-a,  lu- 
dere,  lascivire.  Dunbar  uses  lichour  for  lecher,  and 
lichroun  for  lechery. 

LYCHLEFUL,  ac^.    Contemptuous;  corr,  Ij/th- 
leful. 

"  And  quhasaeuir  sais  to  his  brothir  racha,  (that 
is  ane   lythleful   crabit  word),    he    is  giltie  and  in 
dangcir  of  the  counsell."     Abp.  Hamiltoun's  Cate- 
chisme,  1551,  Fol.  48.  b.     V.  Licutly,  adj. 
LYCHT,  adj.    Cheerful,  merry. 

Bot  his  vysagc  semyt  skarsly  biyith, 
AVyth  luke  donn  kast,  as  in  his  face  did  kyitli 
That  he  was  sum  thing  sad  and  nothing  Ij/cht, 
Doug.  Virgil,  197.  5. 

LIGHTER,  LicHTARE,  adj.  Delivered  of  a  childj 
S.B. 

Sevyn  hundyr  wynter  and  sextene, 
Quhen  /j/chtare  wes  the  V'irgyne  clene, 
Tape  of  Rome  than  Gregore. — 

IVyntotsn,  r.  13.  382, 
Willie's  ta'en  him  o'er  the  faem. 
He's  wooed  a  wife,  and  brought  her  hame^ 
He's  wooed  her  for  her  yellow  hair, 
But  his  mother  wrought  her  meiklc  care  ;- 
And  mcikle  dolour  gar'd  her  drie, 
For  lighter  she  can  never  be. 
But  in  her  bour  she  sits  wi'  pain, 
And  Willie  mourns  o'er  her  in  Tain, 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  29. 
O !  is  my  corn  a'  shorn,  he  said  j 

Or  is  my  toors  a'  won  ? 
Or  my  lady  lichter,  sen  the  streen, 
Of  a  dochtcr  or  a  son  ? 

Old  Ballad. 
Toors  o'  aon,  turfs  all  dried. 
This  phraseology  occurs  in  the  Legend  of  St.  Mar. 
grete  ;  where  a  curious  account  is  giTca  of  the  ima- 
gined  power  of  fairies,  or  of  wizards,  over  unblistedf 
i.  e,  unbaptiscd,  children. 
Ther  ich  finde  a  wiif, 
That  lizter  is  of  barn, 

Y  com  ther  also  sonc^ 
As  euer  ani  am  : 

Zif  it  be  unblisted, 

Y  croke  it  fot  or  arm ; 
Other  the  wiif  her  seluen. 
Of  cbildehed  be  forfarn. 

F.  Gl.Compl.  S.p.  311. 
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Tho  same  word  is  used  by  R.  Brnniio,  p.  310, 
Tin-  qiuiu-  MargiTitc  «  itii  cliildc  tlit-u  was  scIk^ 
The  kyiii;  bad  iiir  not  IcU-,  bot  com  to  the  uorlU 

ciiiilrc 
Unto  lirothcrtou,  on  wlicrfe  ther  sclio  was 
L  ligh/cr  of  a  sonnc,  the  child  hight  Thomas. 
This  mode  of  expression,   as  it  is  evidently  very 
ancient,  seems  to  have  been  common  to  the  Northern 
nations.     Isl.   J<1  tenia  lii/larc,  cnili  partum  ;  in 
our  very  sense,  literally,  "  to  be  lichtcr:"  The  op- 
posite is,  oliettc  kotia,  gravida  mnlicr;   G.  Andr.  j). 
163.  Sa.G.  vlact/,  id.  from  Isl. //i//f,  levo,  attoilo  j 
/ic/f-iir,  Su.G.  Idcft^  levis,  light. 
LYCHTLY,  m/j.  Contemptuous, 

His  Ij/tht/j/  scorn  he  sail  rapent  full  sor, 
Bot  power  faill,  or  1  sail  end  tharfor. 

Wallace,  viii.  51.  MS. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  noun,  signifying  the  act  of 
slighting.     "  Ks  good  .give  the  lightli/  as  get  it,"  S. 
ProT.     Kudd. 

From  A.S.  liht  and  Ik,  q.  having  the  appearance 
of  lightness. 

To  LicnTi.iE,  Lychtly,  Lightlie,  r.  a.  1.  To 
undervalue,  to  slight,  to  despise ;  also  written 
h/l/i/y;  S. 

"  Bot  nou  sen  thai  ar  cum  to  stait  and  digniteis 
trocht  me,  thai  ar  be  cum  ingrat,  and  lijchlleis  me." 
Compl.  S.  p.  199. 

"  But  the  king  of  Scotland  was  greatly  commoT. 
cd  through  his  jiasiage  into  England  ;  not  only  he 
himsi:\{  ligh/lied  by  the  earl  of  Douglas,  but  also  he 
thought  some  quiet  draught  to  be  drawn  betwixt  the 
earl  of  Douglas  and  the  king  of  England  to  his  great 
dishonour  and  ofl'ence."     Fitscottie,  p.  35. 

"  Trewlie  till  tliame  quhilk  contemnis,  dispysis, 
and  lijlhleis  him  and  his  godly  lawis,  he  is  atic 
mychty  and  potent  iuge,  to  quhais  powar  &  will 
na  crcatur  may  mak  rcsistcnce."  Abp.  Hamiltoun's 
Catechisme,  1551,  Fol.  27.  b. 

This  might  seem  an  crrat.  for  lijchleis,  did  not  the 
same  orthography  occur  Fol.  106.  b.   130.  b.  &c. 
Ay  TOW  and  protest  that  yc  care  na  for  me. 
And  whiles  ye  may  lighlljj  my  beauty  a  wee; 
But  court  nae  anither,  tho'  jokin  ye  be. 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me. 

Burns,  iv.  98, 
2.  To  slight,  in  love,  S. 

I  Ican'd  my  back  unto  an  aik, 

I  thought  it  was  a  trusty  tree; 
But  first  it  bow'd,  and  syne  it  brak, 
Sac  my  true  love  did  Ughtljj  me. 

Ritso>i''s  S.  Soiigf!,  i.  156. 
■    I  have  met  with  no  similar  v.  in  the  cognate  lan- 
guages.    This  is  evidently  formed  from  the  adj. 

Lychtlyness,  s.   Contempt,  derision. 

He  gat  a  blaw,  thocht  he  war  lad  or  lord, 
That  proferryt  him  oiiy  lijchtlynes. 

IVaUaec,  i.  349.  MS. 
Tn  Itjihllijncs  thai  maid  ansuer  him  till, 
And  him  dyspysyt  in  thar  langage  als. 

Ibid.  xi.  166.  MS. 
For  thai  ware  few,  and  thai  mony, 
Thai  letc  of  thame  rycht  lychtly. 
Bot  swa  suld  nane  do,  that  ware  wys  : 
Wys  men  suld  drcdc  thare  innyrays ; 


For  li/chflynes  and  succwdry 
Drawys  in  defowle  comownaly. 

Wi/nlvi/i,  >iii.  26.  53. 
LYCIITNIS,  s.pl.  Lungs.  This  term  is  used,  as, 
well  as  lidils,  S. ;  the  former,  it  is  supposed, 
rather  in  the  southern  parts. 
"  I  sau  ysope,   that  is  gudc  to  purge  congclic 
lleume  of  the  Ij/cli/iiis."     Compl.  S.  p.  104. 

Teiit.  l/cli/e  is  the  name  given  to  the  lungs,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  idea,  from  their  tiglitiiess ;  as 
they  are  also  called  loose,  from  lous,  empty,  because 
of  their  sponginess.  V.  Jun.  Etyni. 
To  LICK,  c.  a.  1.  To  strike,  to  beat,  to  lash,  S. 
A.  Bor. 

But  Davie,  lad,  I'm  red  ye're  glaikit  ; 
I'm  tauld  the  Muse  yc  hae  negleckit, 
An'  gif  it's  sac,  ye  sud  bo  Ikket 
Until  ye  fyke. 

Burns,  iii.  375. 
2.  To  overcome,  S. 

Su.G.  laegg-a,  ferire,  percutere.  Ihrc  observes 
that  I'laiitus  uses  pugno  Icgere  in  the  same  sense  ; 
also,  scipione  legere.  He  views  laegg-a  as  a  dimi- 
nutive from  l/'gg-a  jacere.  Isl.  lag-a,  legg-ia,  trans- 
figere,  perfoderc  ;  alias  lagg-a,  verberibus  caedere. 
Ilcnce  lag,  ictus,  a  stroke.  JIan  geek  a  lagit ;  He 
received  a  stroke  :  legg-log,  the  art  of  striking,  or 
to  express  it  in  the  language  of  this  refined  age, 
"  the  noble  science  of  pugilism."  V.  Verel.  Ind. 
Germ,  leg-en,  ponere,  also  signifies  sternere,  ))ro- 
sternere,  faccre  ut  jaceat ;  like  A.S.  Iceg-an,  which 
has  both  senses,  jacere;  pulsare,  sternere,  occidere. 
Somn.,  Benson. 

Lick,  s.     A  stroke,  a  blow,  S.     To  give  one  /lis 
lic/cs,  to  beat,  to  chastise  one;  a  vulgar  phrase. 
When  he  committed  all  these  tricks, 
For  w  hich  he  well  deserv'd  his  licks, 
With  red- coats  he  did  intermix. 

Forbcs's  Domiyiic  DeposUl,  p.  28. 
Johnson  mentions  this  as  a  low  word,  used  by 
Dryden.  He  derives  it  from  the  verb,  while  he  has 
mentioned  no  similar  sense  of  the  latt*r.  The  f.  lick 
is  indeed  used  as  a  provincial  term,  both  in  the  N. 
and  S.  of  England. 

LICK,  s.  A  wag,  one  who  plays  upon  another,  S. 
He's  naithing  but  a  shire  daft  lick. 
And  disna  care  a  fiddlestick, 
Altho'  your  tutor  Curl  and  ye 
Shou'd  serve  him  "iac  in  elegy. 

Ramsai/^s  Poems,  i.  342. 
And  was  nac  AVilly  a  great  lown. 
As  shyrc  a  lick  as  e'er  was  seen  ? 

Ritson's  S.  Songt,  i.  272, 
Perhaps  from  Su.G.  lek-a,  Isl.  Icik-a,  to  play.   It 
may,   however,  be  allied  to  A.S.   liccef-an  to  dis- 
semble, to  feign,  liciefere  a  hypocrite:  Ij/cce,  a  liar. 
LICK-SCHILLING,  s.     A  term  of  reproach  ex- 
pressive of  poverty. 

— Lick-schilling  in  the  mill-house. 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  60.  St.  25. 
i.  e.  one  who  lives  by  licking  w  hat  is  called  schilling 
at  a  mill.     V   Schilling. 
LICK-WAKE.  V.  Lyk-m  AiK. 
LIDDER,  LiDDiii,  adj.     1.  Inactive,  sluggish. 
A,  lior.  lit/ier. 
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Yc  war  not  ■woiint  to  be  sa  liilih'r  ilk  ane 
At  nycht  batcllis  and  werkis  Vcneriane. 

Doug.  Virgil,  39 1.23. 
Lidder  spede,  slow  progress.         Ibid.  10.  7. 
5.  Not  forward,  in  comparison  of  others. 
Thocht  I  be  in  my  asking  lidder, 
I  pray  thy  Grace  for  to  considder, 
Thow  hcs  maid  baith  Lordis  and  Lairdis, 
And  hes  geuiu   nony  riche  rewairdis, 
To  thame  that  .ras  full  far  to  scik, 
Quhen  1  lay  nichtlie  be  thy  chcik. 

Lj/ndsafs  IViirkif,  1592.  p.  262.  26S. 
5.  "  Loathsome,"  Gl.  Sibb. 

It  is  used  by  Douglas  in  a  sense  apparently  -^ifTcr- 
cnt  from  that  of  sluggish,  in  the  descriptio"  oi  Cha. 
ron : 

His  smotfrit  h:  .jit  oucr  his  schuldei     lidder 
Hang  pcuagely  knyt  with  ane  knot  togidjer. 

Firgil,  ITS.  47. 
This  corresponds  to — 

Sordidus  ex  humeris  nodo  dependct  amictus. 

Virg. 
Rudd.  refers  to  A.S.  lyth\  neqiiam.  But  this 
seems  to  have  no  affinity.  It  is  probably  formed  as 
a  comparative  from  lith  mollis,  lenis ;  whence  lith- 
nesse  inertia.  Germ,  iiederlich  signifies  careless,  ne- 
gligent. It  may  be  allied  to  Su.G.  lat,  Isl.  lutur, 
lazy,  lacttia,  laziness.  Isl.  leidur,  however,  is  ren. 
dered  tu"pis.  sordidus,  Sw.  lecd,  from  Isl.  leid-a, 
tacdio  afficere,  molcstum  et  acgre  alicui  facere,  ut  ab 
incaepto  desistat ;  Verel.  Ind.  Hence,  he  adds,  Ital. 
laido,  Ft.  lai    ,  focdus,  sordidus. 

LiDUERLiE,  iidv.  Lazily. 
■ — Debora  rulit  Juda 
With  sprcit  of  prophecic, 
Quhen  men  wes  sueir,  and  durst  not  steir; 
But  lurkit  liddcrlie. 

Arbulhnot,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  144. 
LIE,  adj.  Sheltered,  warm,  S. — LYE,  s.  Shelter. 

V.  Le. 
LiEsoME,  m//.  "  Warm,  sultry,"  Gl.  Shirr.  Aberd. 
This  explanation  seems  to  refer  io  the  following 
passage : 

Ay,  Ned,  says  she,  this  is  a  liesome  night ! 
It  is,  says  he ;   I  fear  that  birn's  no  light. 
Yc  better  lat  me  ease  you  o't  a  wee, 
It  winna  be  sae  great  a  lift  to  me. 

Shirrefs  Poems,  p.  90. 
The  word,  as  used  in  this  sense,  must  have  a  com- 
mon  fountain  with  Le  and  Lithe,  calm,  q.  v. 
LYFLAT,  adj.  Deceased. 

A  child  was  chcwj  t  thir  twa  luffaris  bctuene, 
Quhitk  gudly  was,  a  maydyn  brycht  and  sclicne; 
So  forthyr  furtli,  be  cwyn  tynie  ofl"  hyr  age, 
A  squicr  Schaw,  as  that  full  weyll  was  seync, 
This  hfjlal  man  hyr  gat  in  mariage. 
Rycht  gudly  men  came  off  this  lady  ying. 

JVal/ace,  \i.7\.MS. 
In  Gl.  Perth  edit.  Ijiflal  is  absurdly  rendered,  the 
verjj  same.  In  edit.  1648  it  is  life  liiit,  q.  lately  in 
life.  In  the  same  sense  lute  is  still  used.  The  term, 
however,  has  most  affinity  to  Su.G.,  Isl.  Ujlnt,  loss  of 
life,  amissio  vitae,  iutcriius,  Vcrcl. ;  from  lij  vita, 


and  lat-a  perdcre  ;  Isl.  lata  lifid,  lijlat-asl,  perderc 
vitam,  to  die ;  lijlatinn,  fato  sublatus,  defunctus, 
ibid.  The  old  bard,  by  giving  this  designation  to 
the  Squire  Schaw,  who  had  married  Wallace's  daugh- 
ter, means  to  say  that  he  had  died  only  a  short  while 
before  he  wrote. 

LYFLAT,  s.  Course  of  life,  mode  of  living. 
As  I  am  her,  at  your  charge,  for  picsance, 
My  lijjlat  is  bot  honest  chewysance. 
Flour  off  realmys  forsuth  is  this  regioun, 
To  my  reward  I  wald  haiffgret  gardoun. 

fVallace,  ix.  375.  MS. 
r"t.   1648,  lifc-lait.     A.S.  lif.lude,   vitae  iter, 
from  lif  life,  and  lade  a  journey,   or  peregrination. 
Wallace  means  that  he  had  nothing  for  his  support 
but  what  he  won  by  his  sword. 

LIFT,  Lyft,  s.    The  firmament,  the  atmosphere, 
S. 

With  that  the  dow 

Ilcich  in  the  lift  full  glaidc  he  gan  behald, 
And  with  hir  wingis  sorand  mony  fald. 

Doug.  Virgil,  144.  53. 
^^  If  the  lift  fall,  ice' II  a'  gather  laverocks,  a. 
proverb  used  when  a  person  expresses  improbable, 
expectations."  G  I.  Compl.S.  More  generally,  "  May 
be  the  lift  will  fall,  and  smore  the  laverocks;"  spo- 
ken to  those  who  are  afraid  of  eyery  thing  evil  be- 
falling themselves  or  others. 

Another  proverb  is  used,  in  relation  to  one  who 
possesses  great  power  of  wheedling.  It  evidently  al- 
ludes to  the  idea  of  the  fascinating  power  of  serpents, 
by  m"ans  of  their  breath.  He  could  souck  the  lar. 
'.  cks  out  of  the  lift,  S.B. 

Lyfte  and  leftc  seem  to  have  been  used  -n  the  same 
sense,  O.E.  although  overlooked  by  Jun.,  Hcarne, 
and  other  etymologists. 

Tho  hurde  he  thulke  tyme  angles  synge  ywyj 
Up  in  the  lufte  a  muryc  song,  &  that  songe  was 
thjs. 

R.  Glouc.  p.  280. 
A  vojce  was  herde  on  hygh  the  lefte, 
Of  whiche  all  Rome  was  adradde. 

Gotcer,  Conf.  Am.  Fol.  46.  b. 
The  latter  may,  however,  signify  the  left  hand, 
sinistra ;  this  being  a  bad  omen. 

A.S.  li/ft  acr,  Alcm.  lupht,  Su.G.  tuft ;  Isl.  loft, 
lopt,  id.  ulopte  in  acra,  a  lopt  in  aerem  levatum, 
lopt-a  in  aerem  a  terra  levo,  (G.  Andr.)  E.  aloft. 
Thus  it  would  appear  tliat  this  is  the  origin  of  the  v. 
lift,  to  elevate,  q.  to  carry  up  into  the  air.  Some 
have  derived  A.S.  hcof-an,  heaven,  from  the  Gothic 
verbs  signify  to  heave.  But  Schilter  renders  it  q. 
hochfan,  summum  aulaeum,  because  it  extends  like 
a  high  curtain  ;  to.  Ban. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Tooke  inverts  the  etymon  .^iven 
of  lift.  He  views  the '"  term,  signifying  firmament, 
as  merely  hlifod,  the  past  part,  of  A.S.  hlif-ian,  to 
elevate  ;  and  as  equivalent  to  heaven,  from  heaf.an, 
id.     Divers.  Purley,  ii.  161.  162. 

To  LIFT,  V.  a.     To  carry  off  by  theft,  especi-iUy 

used  with  respect  to  cattle,  S. 

This  term  has  been  adopted  by  those  who,  livinj 
on  the  confines  of  the  Highlands,   did  not  deem  it 
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expefliont  to  give  its  proper  name  to  a  practice  for- 
merl)  sanrlioiictl  by  (lie  most  jxureiful  chioftniiis. 

It  seems  to  be  merely  an  urcideatal  coincidence 
that  Moi'sG.  hlifl-us  signifies  a  tliief,  and  hlif-an  to 
steal.  Junius,  IiQweve.-,  is  uncertain  wliether  to 
connect  it  with  Gr.  xAixtiij,  fur,  or  with  13elg.  lift, 
en  ievare,  tollerc  ;  Gl.  Golh. 
To  LIG,  V.  n.  To  lie,  tD  recline,  Aberd.  A,  Bor. 
SInnc  ar  the  wacliis  h'ggidd  on  the  wal, 
Opnyt  the  portis,  kit  in  tli.ire  feris  all. 

Doug,  t'irgit,  47.  40. 
This  night  sail  ye  lig  within  mine  armcs. 
To-morrow  my  bride  sail  be. 

Ki'om  o'  Gordon,  Percy's  Reliques,  i.  88. 
"  Lig  i/e  down  there;  lie  down  tljere.     North." 
Gl.  Grose. 

MocsG.  lig-an,  A.S.  lug-an,  Isl.  l/g-a,  Su.G. 
ligg-a,  Chauc.  Itgge,  id. 

LIGGAR,  5.  The  name  given,   in  the  south  of 
S.,  to  a  foul  salmon. 

Perhaps  from  the  preceding  v.,  as  fishes  of  this 
species  become  foul  by  /t/ing  too  long  in  the  fresh 
^ater,  and  not  ^oing  to  the  sea. 

LIGGAT,  5.  A  gate,  properly  a  park-gate,  Gal- 
loway. 
LIGLAG,  -T.   1.  A  confused  noise  of  tongues  as 
that   of  a   multitude   of  people  talking  at  the 
same  time,  S. 
2.  A  great  deal  of  idle  talk,  S. 

Liklakiiig  occurs  in  Davie's  Life  of  Alexander, 
for  the  clashing  of  swords  ;  probably  from  Isl. 
Jilack-u  claugo  ;  G.  Andr.  Su.G.  klkk-a  leviuscu- 
him  crepitum  edere,  Ihre.  Teut.  klick-en  crepitarc, 
klkk  Terber,  ictus,  klnck-en,  verberare  resono  ictu. 
The  reduplication  in  the  form  of  our  word  denotes 
the  reiteration  of  the  same  or  similar  sounds.  It 
may  have  been  softened  from  clfck~clack.  Su.G. 
4igg~a,  however,  signifies  to  harass  by  intreaties. 
LIK,  s.  A  dead  body. 

Quha  aw  this  lik  he  bad  hir  nocht  deny. 
Wallace,  scho  said,  that  full  worthy  has  bcync. 
Than  wepyt  schpj  that  pete  was  to  seyne. 

Wallace,  ii.  331.  MS. 
Isl.  lyk,  Su.G.  lik,  .\.S.  lie.  id.  The  Su.G.  term 
primarily  signifies  an  animated  body ;  in  a  secondary 
sense,  one  that  is  destitute  of  life.  MoesG.  Icik, 
Isl.  It/k,  A.S.  li/c,  are  used  with  the  same  latitude. 
Hence  Isl.  lyJi  kyata  a  coffin,  li}k  born  a  bier.     V. 

J^lCAYM. 

LYK,  Like,  mlj.  Used  as  the  termination  of  many 

words  in  S.,  which  in  E.   are  softened  into  li/. 

It  is  the  same  with  A.S.  //c,  lice  ;  and  denotes 

resemblance. 

Ihre  observes,  with  very  considerable  ingenuity  : 
"  The  Latins  wouM  hardiy  have  known  the  origin 
of  their  terms /«//>,  qualis,  but  from  our  word  W". 
For  cognate  dialects  can  scarcdy  have  any  thing 
more  near,  than  ryHnZ/y,  and  the  term  used  by  Ulph., 
quileiks,  Alem.  uiiiolih  ;  fimilis,  and  MoesG.  suma- 
leiks ;  talis  and  Goth,  tht.lik,  &c.  Thus  it  appears, 
■what  is  the  uniform  meaning  of  the  Lat.  termina- 
tions in  lis,  as  pueri//.?,  viri/i's.  &c.  with  the  rest 
vhich  the  Goths  constantly  express  by ///t,  barns//;"-, 
jBan^/V.     Both  indeed  mark  similitude  to  the  noun 


to  «hicli  they  are  joined,  i.  e.  what  rescmblcs-a  man 
or  biiij.  1  intentiuuully  iiienlion  these,  as  iiiU|U(S. 
tionable  evidences  of  the  affinity  of  the  languages  of 
Clreece  and  Rome  to  that  of  Scytliia;  of  which  those 
only  are  ignorant,  who  have  never  compared  thein, 
which  those  alone  deny,  who  are  wilfully  blind  in 
the  light  of  nooii-day  ."  V.  Lik. 
LYK,  LiK,  V.  iii/pers.  Lj/k  til  us,  be  agreeable  to 
us. 

It  sail  lik  til  z;s  all  pcrfay, 

That  ilk  man  ryn  his  faluw  til 

In  kyrlil  alanc,  gyve  that  >  he  will. 

IVj/n/ozcii,  viii.  35.  38. 
MocsG.  leik-an,  A.S.  lyc-iun,  Su.G.  lik-u,  pla- 
cere. 
LiKANU,  part.  Pleasing,  agreeable. 

Doun  Ihruch  the  ryss  aiie  river  ran  with  stremi» 

So  lustely  upoun  the  lijkand  l«mis. 

That  all  the  laik  as  lamp  did  Ivme  of  licht. 

Dunbar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  9. 
A.S.  liciend,  placens,  delectans.     V.  the  v. 
LvKANnLiF.,  adx.  Pleasantly,  agreeably. 
Sa  lykandlic  in  peace  and  liberte. 
At  eis  his  comxaoun  pepil  gouernit  he. 

Doug,  y'irgil,  253.  1 1. 
LtKiNG,  LiKY.NG,  1.  Pleasure,  delight. 

it  occurs  in  that  beautiful  passage  in  The  Bruce  : 
A  !  fredome  is  a  noble  thing  ! 
FreJome  mayss  man  to  ha.\^  liking  ! 
Fredome  all  solace  to  roan  giffis  ; 
He  lev)  s  at  ess,  that  frcly  Icvys. 

liarhour,  i.  226.  MS. 
2.   A  darling,  nn  object  that  gives  delight. 

And  I  sail  fallow  the  in  faith,  or  with  fayis  be 

fellit 
As  thy  lege  man  lele,  my  Ij/king  thou  art. 

Houlatc,  iii.  15. 
A.S.  licung,  pleasure,  delight. 
LYKLY,  «.//.  Having  a  good  appearance,  S. 
OK  ttjkly  men  that  born  was  in  Incland, 
Be  suerd  and  fy  r  that  nycht  deit  v  thousand. 
Wallace,  vii.  513.  MS. 
This  word  is  used  by  Shakespeare.     1  take  notice 
of  it,   merely  to  observe  that  Su.G.  Ij/klig  signifies, 
bono  similis,  sat  bonus  ;  according  to  Ihre,  from  lik 
good.     Isl.  liklig,    id.   madur  likligste,  vir  aspecta 
pulcherrimns ;   Ileims  Rr.  Tom.   i.   p.  280.     From 
lik,  bonus,   Ihre  derives  lik-a  to  please,  because  we 
arc  pleased  with  what  is  beautiful. 

To  LiKi.Y,  V.  a.    To  adorn,  to  render  agreeable. 
So  me  behufTit  whilum,  or  be  dum. 
Sum  bastard  Latyne,  Frensche,  or  Inglis  ois, 
— To  keip  the  sentence,  thareto  constrenit  me, 
Or  that  to  mak  my  sayng  short  sum  tyme. 
Marc  compcndius,  or  to  liklif  my  ryme. 

Doug.  VirgiL,  5.  18. 
Formed  from  the  adj. 

LYK-WAIK,   Like  WALK,  s.  The  watching  of 
a  dead  body  during  night. 

Als  mony  syne  he  takin  has  anune, 

Bred  and  vpbrocht  besyde  the  fiude  Ufens, 

Quham  that  he  ettillee;  for  to  seid  from  thcns, 

To  Pallas  like  iculkis  and  obsequies. 

To  strow  his  funeral  fy  re  of  birnand  trcij 
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A?  was  the  gisc,  with  bludc  of  prisoneris, 
liftir  the  auld  rjtes  into  mortall  weris. 

Dou^.  f-irgil,  336.  4. 

Mr.  Brand  supposes  that  IVnnant  has  erroneously 
■Britten  la(e-tzake ;  Popiilur  Anti(|uities,  p.  20.  But 
this  is  the  modern  corruption  of  (he  term  in  S. 

Sibb.  uses  lliis  imi>roper  ortliosiraphy.  '  Lye  has 
justly  observed,  that  zeal/:  i«  URed  by  Douglas  merely 
in  the  sense  of  zcafce,  it  being  common  w  ith  S.  writ- 
ers to  insert  /;  Jun.  Etym.  The  word  is  evidently 
fornicd  from  A.S.  lie  a  body,  and  zcacitin  to  watch. 
V.  LiK. 

This  ancient  custom  most  probably  originated 
from  a  silly  superstition,  with  respect  to  the  danger 
of  a  corpse  being  carried  oii'  by  some  of  the  agents 
of  the  invisible  world,  or  cxjosed  to  the  ominous 
liberties  of  brute  animals.  But.  in  itself,  it  is  cer. 
tainly  a  decent  and  proper  one  ;  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  person,  considered  as  dead,  being  only 
in  a  swoon.  Whatever  was  the  original  desisrn,  the 
lik-isuke  seems  to  have  vorj-  early  degenerated  into 
a  scene  of  festivity  extremely  incongruous  to  the 
nwlanchol)'  occasion. 

Pennant  gives  an' amusing  account  of  the  strange 
mixture  of  sorrow  aud  joy  in  the  late-zcuLes  of  our 
Highlanders. 

"  The  Lnte-i:ake  is  a  ceremony  used  at  funerals. 
The  evening  after  the  death  of  any  person,  the  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  the  deceased  meet  at  the  house, 
attended  by  bagpipe  or  fiddle;  tlie  nearest  of  kin, 
be  it  wife,  son,  or  daughter,  opens  a  melancholy 
ball,  dancing  and  greeting.,  i.  c.  crying  violently  at 
the  same  time ;  and  this  continues  till  day  light ;  but 
with  such  gambols  and  frolics  among  the  younger 
part  of  the  company,  that  the  loss  which  occasioned 
them  is  often  more  than  supplied  by  the  conse- 
quences of  that  night.  If  the  corpse  remain  unbu- 
ried  for  two  nights,  the  same  rites  arc  renewed. 
Thus,  Scythian  like,  they  rejoice  at  the  deliverance 
of  their  friends  out  of  this  life  of  misery.  This  cus- 
tom is  an  ancient  English  one,  perhaps  a  Saxon. 
Chaucer  metitions  it  in  his  Knight's  Tale,  v,  29CO. 

Shall  not  be  told  for  me, 

How  Arcitr  is  brent  to  ashen  cold  ; 
Ne  how  the  liche-zcakc  was  yhald 
All  thiike  night. 

It  was  not  alone  in  Scotland  that  these  watchings 
degenerated  into  excess.  Such  indecencies  we  find 
long  ago  forbidden  by  the  church.  In  v/gi/,/j<!  circa 
corpora  morttiorum  vetanfur  chorew  et  cantilena:, 
secularcs  liidi  et  alii  turpes  ct  fatui.  .Synod.  Wig- 
orn.  An.  1240."  Pennant's  Tour  in  S.,  1769,  p.  1 12. 

The  lik-zcake  is  retained  in  Swedtn,  where  it  is 
called  Kakstnga,  from  jpak-a  to  watch,  and  perhaps 
iftitga,  a  room,  an  apartment;  or  cottage.  Ihre 
observes,  that  "  although  these  wakes  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  contemplation  of  our  mortality, 
they  have  been  generally  passed  in  plays  and  com. 
potations,  whence  they  \terc  prohibited  in  public 
edicts;"  vo.  Wake. 

Not  only  did  the  Synod  of  Worcester  prohibit 
songs,  and  other  profane,  loose,  and  foolish  amuse, 
ments;  bii  enjuined  that  none  should  attend  wakes, 
•xcept  for  the  purposes  of  devotion,     Ncc  ad  dlctas 


Vigilias  aliqui  Tcniant,  nisi  causa  devotionis.     Da 
Cange.  vo.  rigiliuo. 

t.IL  FOR  LAL,  tit  for  tat,  retaliation. 
Your  catale  and  your  gude  thai  ta  ; 
Your  men  tha  spar  nought  for  to  sla, 
Quhen  ye  set  you  thaim  for  to  grcwe  : 
To  serve  you  sua  tha  ask  na  levc, 
Bot  ay  tha  qwyte  you  HI  for  tal. 
Or  that  thai  skale  tharc  markat  all. 

li'ifitlosn,  ix.  13.  63. 
At  first  view  this  phrase  seemed  to  have  some  re- 
ferencc  to  musical  symphony,  q.  one  stroke  for  an- 
other. V.  LiLL.  B'lt  I  have  accidentally  disco- 
vered, in  the  laws  oi  Alfred,  what  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  ex|)ressioii.  It  is  a  law 
requiring  strict  retaliation  ;  Honda  for  honda,  fet 
for  fet,  bcrniug  for  berning,  wund  with  wund,  lad 
■u:ith  laele  ;  i.  c.  Manum  pro  manu,  pcdem  pro  pede, 
adustionem  pro  adustione,  vulnus  pro  vulnere.  vibi- 
cem  pro  vibice,  or,  stripe  for  stripe.  It  is  indeed 
the  very  language  of  the  A.S,  version  of  Ex.  xxi. 
24.  25.  only  zrjV/j  is  used  throughout  the  passage 
there,  but  fur  in  some  of  the  clauses  here  ;  both 
having  the  same  meaning.  Thus  lael  for  laele  would 
be  precisely  the  same  as  lad  tcith  laele. 
LILL,  s.  The  hole  of  a  wind  instrument,  S.  V. 
Gl.  Ramsay.  In  Edit.  iSOO,  this  %vorU  in  pi. 
is  erroneously  printed  lifls. 

Go  on.  then,  Galloway,  go  on, 
To  touch  the  lill,  and  sound  the  drone  ; 
A'  ither  pipers  may  stand  yon', 
When  ye  begin, 
R.  GallozDui/'s  Poems,  p.  154.     V.  Lir.T,  t. 
To  LILT,  r.  «.    1,  To  sing  cheerfully,  S. 
I've  heard  a  lilting  at  our  cwcs  milking, 
Lasses  a'  lilting  before  the  break  of  day. 

Floi:ers  of  the  Forest,  Ritson'sS.  Songs,  ii.  1. 
Our  Jenny  sings  saftly  the  "  Cowden  Broom 

knows," 
AndRosie  W<5  swii^tly  the  '-Milking  theEwes." 
Ramsai('s  Poems,  ii.  106. 
Lilts  szceetlj/.  Edit.  Foulis,  17f>8. 
In   this  sense  it  is  also  applied  to  the  music  of 
birds. 

The  sun  looks  in  o'er  the  hilUhcad,  and 
The  laverock  is  lilt  in''  gay. 

Jamieson's  Popular  Ball.  ii.  1 52. 

2.  To  sing  on  a  high  or  sharp  key,  S. 
Sometimes  the  phrase  lilt  it  up  is   equivalent  to 

"  raise  the  tune  cheerfully." 

3.  It  denotes  the  lively  notes  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment, S, 

Wha  winna  dance,  wha  will  refuse  to  sing  ? 
What  shepherd's  whistle  winna  lilt  the  spring? 
Ramsaj/''s  Poems,  ii,  190, 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  phrase,  to  lilt  and  dance,  to 
dance  with  great  vivacity  ;  Fife. 

4.  To  lilt  out,  to  take  off  one's  drink  merrily,  S. 
an  oblique  sense. 

Tilt  it  lads,  and  lilt  it  out. 

And  let  us  ba'e  a  biythsome  bowt. 

Up  wi't  there,  there, 

Dinua  cheat,  but  drink  fair. 

Ramsajf's  Poems,  ii.  23^ 
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Sii.O.  liill.a,  Fonn.  luul.nn,  cancrc  ;  Tim  loU- 
CH,  hitl-cii,  iiiir  ^ros  iiou  verba  cancrc  ;  lol,  lul,  ra- 
tio harmonica,  Kiliari.  -m.  laiil-en,  Alem.  liiit- 
en,  scoin  iiiorc  nearly  a.  '  to  Lcid.  a  song,  q.  v. 
In  Gl.  U'.msay  this  is  dci       .1  from  Litl^  (j.  v.     V. 

also   I^II.T-IMPE 

Lilt,  s,    A  c.icerfal  air,  in  music ;  properly  ap- 
plied to  what  is  sung,  S. 

Thy  breast  alanc  this  gladsome  guesi.  iloc,-;  fill, 
With  strains  that  warm  our  hearts  "ike  canncl 

gill, 
And  loarns  thco,   in   thy   umquh'       :,utchcr'8 

tongue. 
The  biythcst  lil/s  that  e'er  my  Ings  heard  snng. 

Rfimsays  Pocmf,  ii.  390. 
To  cheer  yonr  hearts  I'll  eliani  to  yon  a  tilt, 
Sae  ye  may  for  a  wee  but  listen  lil't. 

J\[ortson\s'  Poems,  p.  122. 
Lir-T,  5.   A  large  draught  or  pull  in  drinking,  fre- 
quently repeated,  Fife. 
LiiniNc;,  4'.  The  act  of  singing  cheerfully.     V. 

the  V. 
LiLT-PYPE,  s.  A  particular  kind  of  musical   in- 
strument. 

All  thus  our  Ladye  thai  lofe,  with   Ivking  and 

list;— 
The  lilt-pijpc  aud  the  lute,  the  cilhill  in  fist. 
lluutate,  iii.  10.  MS. 
"  The  lilt-pi/pc,^''  says  Ritson,  "  is  probably  the 
Lag-pii)e."     Essay  on  S.  song,  cxv.     This  conjee, 
turc   is   confirmed,   as  far  as  it  can  be  by  analogy, 
from  the  sameness  of  the  signification  of  Tent.  tut. 
pijpc,  lulle-p/Jpe,    tibia  iitricularis ;    whence  lulle- 
pijper,  a  player  ou  the  bag-pipe,  utricularius  ascau. 
les,  Kilian. 

LIME,  a.  Glue  ;  Gl.  Sibb.  Teut.  lijm,  gluten. 
LIMITOUR,  s.    An  itinerant  and  begging  friar. 
I  charge  the  yit  as  I  have  ellis. 
Be  halie  relickis,  beidis  and  bellis, 
Be  ermcitis  that  in  deserlis  dwellis, 
Be  liinitoris  and  tarlochis. 

Philotiis,  S.P.R.  iii.  48. 
Skinncrsupposes  that  this  was  a  seller  of  indulgen- 
ce's, thus  denominated  as  limiting  or  fixing  the  price 
for  each  sin.  ,lun.  defines  the  term  as  denoting  a 
friar  or  monk  who  discharged  his  olhce  within  cer- 
tain li?>tiis  or  bounds.  From  the  Visions  of  P. 
Ploughman  it  appears,  indeed,  that  the  limitoiir  was 
properly  a  confessor,  who,  by  virte  "  episco])al 
letters,  although  he  had  no  paro  ■'  al  ciiarge,  was 
authorised   to  hear  confession  ai  'nt  absolution 

within  a  certain  district.     R.  dc  Laiiglaiid  describes 
Jiim  metaphor,  in  illusion  to  a  surgeon. 

Conscience  called  a  leche  that  coulde  w  ell  shriue; 
Go  salucth  tho  that  sick  ben,  &  through  syn 

wounded, 
Shrift  shope  sharpe  salu-       d  made  hem  do  pe- 

na\mce. 
For  her  misdedes  that  tnt      .rought  had. — 
The  frere  hereof  harde,  and  hycd  hym  ful  fast 
To  a  lord  for  a  letter,  leaue  to  haue  curen, 
Asa  curatour  he  were  ;  and  came  w ith  his  letters, 
Boldly  to  the  bishop,  and  hys  ))ricfe  had 
In  countrcys  there  he  came  in  confession  to  here. 


...•  ■writer  then  pi'  ..  character  of  a  friar  of  this 
di.cription;  which,  ui  (hat  age,  it  may  be  supposed, 
was  by  no  means  singular. 

1  knew  such  one  once,  not  cyght  winters -passed, 
Came  in  thus  coped,  at  a  court  where  I  dwelled, 
And  was  my  lordes  leche,  and  t  '-iyes  both. 
And  at  last  tUhtimitoitr,  tho  my  i  ic  was  oute, 
ile  salued  so  our  women,  till  some  were  with 

childe. 
—Here  is  Contrition,  (piod  Conscience,  my  cou- 
sin sore  wounded. 
Comfort  him,  quod  Conscience,  &  take  kepc  to 

i.ys  soores. 
The  plasters  of  the  Person,  and  pouders  bcateu 

to  sore, 
He    lettelh    hem    lig   ouer    long,   &   loth  is  to 

chaungc  hem. 
From  lenten  to  lenten  his  plasters  bitcn. 
That  is  ouer  long,  cpiod  this  timitor,  1  Icue  I 

shall  amend  it ; 
And  goeth  &  gropeth  Contrition,  and  gauc  him 

a  plaster 
Ofapriuy  paymc'.t,  and  I  shall  prayc  for  you. — 
Thus  he  goth,  &  gathercth,  and  gloscth  ther  he 

shriueth. 
Till  contrition  h^d  clcanc  forgotten  to  crie,  Si 

to  wepe, 
And  wake  for  his  workcs,  as  he  was  wont  to  do. 
P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  ult.  Edit.  1561. 
The  character  given  l)y  Chaucer  is  nearly  alike. 
A  Frere  ther  was,  a  wanton  and  a  mery, 
A  Liimitour,  a  ful  solempne  man. 
In  all  the  ordres  foure  is  non  that  can 
So  niochc  of  daliance  and  fa)  re  langagc. 
— Iii?  tippet  was  ay  farsed  ful  of  knives. 
And  pinnes,  for  to  given  fayre  wives. 
— Somwhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonncsse, 
To  make  his  English  :i.etc  upon  his  tonge; 
And  in  his  harping,  >  han  that  he  hadde  songe, 
ills  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  hed  aright, 
As  doii  the  sterres  in  a  frosty  night. 

Catit.  T.  Prut.  V.  208—  71. 
LIM'^IAR,  LiMMER,  *.  1.  A  scoundrel,  a  worth- 
less fellow. 

"  The  nobli'  auand  grct  indignation  in  lykwise 
of  the  trubyl  tailing  l)aith  io  (ham  and  thair  com- 
nionis,  send  ane  ccrtane  of  g'"'t)  1  men  as  ambassa- 
touris  to  king  Gryme,  persuading  hym  in  thair 
name  to  deuoid  hym  of  vnhappy  &  mischeuons 
limmuris,  in  quhom  he  had  ouir  grct  confidence." 
Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xi.  c.  13.  '■*  thabltis  scclcratn. 
rum  sentcndis,  Uoeth.      Used  ai.,o  for  tiedtilo,  Ibid. 

e.   14.        V.   LURD.VNE. 

God  send  grace  to  our  Queue  Regent, 
Be  law  to  mak  sic  punishment, 
To  gar  tijmmurs  forbeir 
For  till  oppress  the  innocent, 
Now  into  this  new  yeir. 

Muitland  Poems,  p.  279. 
Limmer  is  used  in  our  1"    ^  as  equiyalent  to  thief, 
riever. 

"  Sik  hcs  bene,  and  presentlic  is  the  barbarous 
cruelties,  and  dailie  heirschippcs  of  the  wicked 
thieves  and  limmers  of  the  claunes  and  surnames 
following,  &c. This  mischief  and  schamefull  dis. 
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ordour  increasis,  and  is  nurislied  be  (li  orersight, 
hounding-out,  receipt,  raaiateinance,  ami  not  pu- 
nishraent  of  the  thioTes,  limmers  and  vagaboundes." 
Acts,  Ja.  VI.  1394.  c.  227;  Murray. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  justly  observes,  that  lijmmar,  like 
shrew  E.,  was  anciently  masculine.  It  is  still  thus 
used,  Abcrd. 

I  hitcht  about  Lyrnessus  wa'as 

Till  I  my  time  cou'd  sec ; 
Syne  gart  the  Ij/miners  tak  their  heels. 

Poems  ill  tite  Buchan  Dialed,  p.  19. 
V.  also  p.  2. 

Chaucer  uses  timer  for  a  blood-hound,  Fr.  limier, 
id.  Hence  it  nii;;ht  be  used  metaphor,  for  one,  who, 
like  a  blood-hound,  was  constantly  in  pursuit  of 
prey.  Teut.  lin/mer,  however,  is  rendered,  insidia- 
tor,  from  lujjm-en  obscrvare,  insidiari.  According 
to  the  latter,  limmur  might  originally  denote  one 
who  lays  snares  for  others,  who  lies  in  wait  to  de- 
ceive. 

2.  In  vulgar  language,   a  woman  of  loose  man- 
ners, S. 
Li.MMEiiY,  s.   Villainy,  deceit. 

Of  Scotland  e:ell,  the  Friers  of  Fai'ly 
The  limmerj/  lang  hes  lastit ; 
The  Monks  of  Melros  made  gudc  kaill 
On  Friday  when  they  fastit. 

Spec.  Godlu  Sangs,  p.  37. 
LYMMIT,  pret. 

Nature  had  lijmmit  folk,  for  thair  reward, 
This  gudlie  king  to  governe  and  to  gy. 

King  Hart,  c.  i.  st.  3. 
Perhaps  q.  bound,  engaged,  from  Teut.  Ijjm-en 
agglutinin'. 

LYMOURIS,  Lv-MMoun,  Limnaris,  s.  iil.  The 
shafts  of  a  cart  or  chariot. 
The  cartis  stand  with  lymottris  bendit  sfrek. 
Doug.  Virgil,  287.  5. 
Lymmoiiris,  ibid.  426.  47. 

The  li/m>iari.f  Aver  of  burnisit  gold. 

Police  of  Honour,  i.  33.   Birneist,  Ed.  1579. 
*'  Limmers,  a  pair  of  shafts  ;   North.     Limbers, 
thills  or  shafts  ;   Berksh."     Gl.  Grose. 

Rudd.  derives  it  from  Fr.  limoit,  limons,  id. 
Whence  the  plirase  cheval  limonier,  a  thill  horse. 
Menage  ridiculo\isly  imagines  that  limon  is  instead 
of  timon,  from  temo.  It  may  naturally  be  traced 
to  Isl.  lim,  pi.  limar,  Sw.  lem,  pi.  lemmar,  rami  ar- 
borum ;  Su.G.  lima,  luem,  Icmm,  tabula,  asset. 
LYMPET,  part.  pa. 

1  ly  in  the  lymb,  lijmpet  the  lathaist. 

Houlate,  iil.  26.  MS. 
Probably  maimed,  or  crippled.  A.S.  limp.hcult, 
lame.  Isl.  limp-ust,  viribus  deficit,  G.  Andr.  p. 
167.  Li/mh  contains  an  alhisioa  to  that  sort  of 
prison  which  the  Papists  call  limbus,  in  which  they 
suppose  that  the  souls  of  all  departed  saints  were 
confined  before  the  death  of  Christ. 

LIN,  LYN,  s.  1.  A  cataract,  a  fall  of  water,  S.  ; 

sometimes  lijnd,  Rudd. 

"  Bccaus  mony  of  the  watteris  of  Scotland  ar 
full  of  lynnis,  als  sone  as  thir  salmond  cumis  to  the 
/j/H,  thay  leip."     BcUend.  Descr.  Alb.  c.  11. 


The  wattir  lynriys  rqwtis,  and  eaery  lynd 
Quhislit  and  bra^it  of  the  souchand  wynd. 

Doug.  Virgil,  201.  2.1. 
It  grows  ay  braider  to  the  sea, 
Sen  owre  the  lin  it  came. 

Chcrric  and  Slue,  st.  110. 
2.  The  pool  into  which  water  fails  over  a  preci- 
pice, the  pool  beneath  a  cataract,  S. 

I  saw  a  river  rin 

Outoure  a  steipie  rock  of  stane. 
Syne  lychtit  in  a  lin. 

Cherrie  andSlae,  st.  6. 
The  shallowest  water  makes  maist  din. 
The  deadest  pool  the  deepest  linn. 
The  richest  man  least  truth  within, 
Tho'  he  preferred  be. 

Minstrels)/  Border,  i.  ^2. 
Then  up  and  spake  the  popinjay, 

Says — "  What  needs  a'  this  din? 
It  was  his  light  lemuian  took  his  life, 
And  hided  him  in  the  linn." 

Ibid.  ii.  49. 
It  seems  uncertain  which  of  these  is  the  primary 
sense.     For  A.S.  lifijnna  denotes  a  torrent,  Isl.  lind 
a  cascade,   aqua  scaturiens,  Vcrel.   lud. :  and  C.B. 
Ihj/nji,  Arm  len,  Ir.  lin,  a  pool. 

I  have  met  with  no  evidence,  that  Ij/n  is  used  in 
tlie  sense  given  by  Sibb.,  as  denoting  "  two  oppo. 
site  contiguous  cliffs  or  heughs  covered  with  brush- 
wood." 

LIN,  Linn,  v.  s.  To  cease. 

"  Yet  our  northern  prikkcrs,  the  borderers,  not- 
withstanding, with  great  enormitie,  (as  thought  me) 
and  not  unlyke  (to  be  playn)  unto  a  masterl'ss 
hounde  houyling  in  a  hie  wey,  when  he  hath  lost 
him  he  wayted  upon,  sum  hoopyng,  sum  whistcU  ng, 
and  moste  with  crying  a  lierzcj/ke!  a  Berzcj/ke !  a 
Fenzsijke!  a  Fen:c//ke!  a  Bulmer,  a  Buhner!  or 
so  ootherwisc  as  thcyr  capteins  names  wear,  never 
linndc  those  troublous  and  daungerous  noyses  all 
the  night  long."  Patten's  Account  of  Somerset's 
Expedition,  Dalyell's  Fragments,  p.  76. 

lincum  light. 

Thair  kirtillis  w  cr  of  lincum  licht, 
Weill  prest  with  raony  plaittis. 

Chr.  Kirk.  st.  2. 

This  has  been  understood  as  denoting  some  cloth, 
of  a  light  colour,  made  at  Lincoln.  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
however,  says,  that  it  is  a  common  Glasgow  phrase 
for  verjj  licht,  and  that  no  particular  cloth  was 
made  at  Lincoln  ;  Maitland  Poems,  p.  450,  Ap- 
pend. Sibb.  also  thinks  it  not  probable  that  this 
siguifies  "  any  cloth  manufactured  at  Lincoln,  but 
merely  linen;"  Chron.  S.P.  ii.  368. 

With  respect  to  the  phrase  being  used  in  Glas- 
gow, I  can  only  say,  that  during  twenty  years  resi- 
dence there  I  never  heard  it.  But  although  it  were 
used,  it  would  rather  strengthen  the  idea  that  the 
allusion  were  to  Lincoln  ;  as  suggesting  that  the 
colour  referred  to,  which  was  brought  from  that 
city,  excelled  any  other. 

It  confirms  the  common  interpretation,  that  the 
phrase,  lincum  green  frequently  occurs. 
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Ills  mfirjcnion  arc  a'  in  ac  livcryc  clad, 
O'  the  Linkomi'  grcne  sae  ^ayo  to  spc. 

Oiitlurs  ^Itirriii/,  ]Siin\tn'ls}f  Borulcr,  i.  *?. 

As  Spcilser  uses  tin"  (iliiasi!  Jjincotne  greeiie,  tlieru 

IS  no  room  to  doubt  as  to  tlic  meaning  of  the  ailu- 

MOIl. 

All  in  a  woodman's  jacket  he  was  clad, 
Of  Linculnc  fiii-fni\  bi'l.iyd  with  .silver  lace. 
V.  *'/;•  Tii.>l'iciii,  Note,  p.  '2.')6. 
It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  term 
Jhiciim   is   not  only  used  with   respect  to  the  colour, 
but  the  peculiar  texture  or  mode  of  niaiuifacture. 
Ane  sark  maid  of  the  l/iikomc  ttcj/ne,, 
Ane  gay  grenc  doke  that  will  nocht  stenye. — 
Bannalipic  Pocnn;  p.  160.  st.  8. 
LIND,  LYND,  s.  A  teil  or  lime  tree,  E.  linden. 

Lhht  as  the  Ij/nd  is  a  common  allusion,  because 
of  the  lightness  of  this  tree  ;  as  N'irg.  uses  the 
phrase,  til/a  Ic-vi.f,  Georst.  i.  173. 

Set  in  stede  of  that  man,  lichf  as  lynd, 

Outhir  ane  cloud  or  ane  waist  puft  of  wynd. 
Doug.  Virgil,  316.  6. 
I  wait  it  is  the  spreit  of  Gy, 
Or  ellis  He  be  the  sky, 
And  lifcht  as  the  li/nd. 

Bannati/ne  Poems,  p.  173.  St.  2. 
It  occurs  also  in  P.  Ploughman. 

Was  neter  Icafe  upon  tind  lighter  thereafter. 

Fol.  7.  a. 
This  allusion  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  from 
the  use  anciently  made  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  ; 
pspecially  as  bonds  and  fetters  were  formed  of  it. 
It  was  employed  for  this  purpose  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Pliny.  Inter  corticcm  et  lignum  tenues  tu. 
nicas  multiplici  membrana,  c  quibus  vincula  tiliac 
Tocantur.  Hist.  Lib,  16.  c.  14.  Wachter  observes, 
that  the  Germans  call  bonds  of  this  kind  lindenbast, 
i.  e.  vincula  tiliacea  ;  and  that,  from  these  fetters, 
the  Swedes  not  only  give  the  name  of  linden  true, 
but  also  of  bast,  to  the  tree  itself,  from  bind-en  to 
h'miX. 

Under  the  iind,  "  under  tkc  teil  tree,  or  any  tree, 
or  in  the  w cods  ;  a  way  of  speaking  very  usual  with 
^oets."    Iludd. 

I  half  bene  banncist  undir  the  lynd 
This  lang  tymc,  that  nane  could  me  fynd, 
Quhill  now  with  this  last  eistin  wynd, 

I  am  cum  heir. 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  176. 
Lord  Hailes  renders  this  phrase,  "  under  the  line 
or  equator."  As  this  language  was  used  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  were  in  a  rambling  state,  either 
from  choice  or  from  necessity,  the  poet  seems  to 
j)lay  on  the  words  by  his  allusion  to  the  eastern 
vind  ;  as  if  this  had  brought  him  back  from  the  re. 
gions  under  the  equator.  But  at  most  it  is  merely  a 
lusus  poeficiis.  The  phraseology  properly  signifies, 
being  in  the  woods. 

Thare  housis  thay  forhow,  and  leuis  waist, 
And  to  the  icoddis  socht,  as  thay  w  ar  chaist, 
And  htc  thare  nekkis  and  hare  blaw  with  the 

wynd : 
Sum  vtheris  went  yelland  vnder  the  lijnd, 
<Juhyl  a  the  skyis  of  thare  skrik  fordynnys. 
Doug.  Firgil,  220.  40. 


Ifere  iindrr  the  Ij/nd  is  used  as  syiion,  wiih  tn  the 
Koddii.  VVe  have  a  similar  phrase  in  Adam  Bell, 
&c. 

Cloudesle  walked  a  lytle  beside, 
Look't  under  the  grcnc  icood  linde. 

I'crrij'x  lle/if/iies,  i.  128. 
Tliaf  this  is  the  sense  appears  also  from  a  passage 
ill  Ciower. 

The  kyngcs  dwighter,  which  this  sigh. 
For  |)ure  abasshe  drew  her  adrigh, 
And  held(^  her  close  tender  the  bough.— 
Ami  as  she  lokcd  her  aI)oute, 
She  sawe,  coinende  tinier  the  li/ndC) 
A  woman  vpon  an  hors  behyi\de. 

Conf.  Jin.  Fol.  70.  a.  b. 
I  find  one  instance  of  the  phrase  being  used  with 
the  prep,  oh,  as  would  seem,  improperly. 

Grass  on  ground  or  beist  on  Iind. 

Dunbar,  Ever-green,  ii.  57.  st.  19. 
The  teil   tree  is   celebrated   by  the  old  Nortlicm 
Scalds.     G.Andr.  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
an  ancient  Isl.  i)oem,  where  this  tree  is  introduced 
as  an  emblem  of  the  return  of  Si)ring. 
Vex  ydn,  vcllur  rodna, 
Verpur  Iind,  Uirimur  sncrper.. 
Crescit  a.ssiduus  labor,  prata  rubcsnmt, 
Mulat  colores  Tilia,  praclia  cxasperantur. 
As  bonds  are  made  of  the  bark  of  tlie  teil-trce, 
Ihre  seems  to  think  that  it  is  denominated  lijnd  froiQ 
this   circumstance,   from   lind-a   to   bind.      But  G. 
Andr.   gives  the  word  as  primarily  denoting  a  tree, 
and  only  applied,   in  a  more  conlined  sense,   to  the 
teil-tree  :   hind,  arbor,    tilia,    p.   167.     Lundr  de- 
notes a  wood  :  and  it  deserves  observation,  that  Isl. 
writers  use  this  term  precisely  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  Iind  is  used  by  our  old  poets.     A  ec  veg  til 

Itindar  ;  Ad  sylvam  milii  eundum  est : in  quibus 

verbis  poeta  exul,  et  ad  si/lvas  damnutus,  suum  sta- 
tum  respexit.  Gl.  Landnamabok.  C.B. //:c°^/i  also 
signifies  a  wood,  a  tree. 

Thus,  it  seems  natural  to  conclude,  cither  that 
this  i>hraRC,  under  the  lijnd,  did  not  originate  from 
Iind  the  teil-tree,  but  Isl.  lund-ur  a  wood  ;  or,  that 
the  name,  originally  denoting  a  wood  in  general, 
came  to  be  transferred  to  one  particular  species  of 
tree,  because  of  the  great  partiality  that  ovir  ances- 
tors had  for  it,  both  because  of  its  beauty  and  iti 
usefulness. 

LINDER,  s.  A  short  gown,  shaped  like  a  man's 
vest,  with  sleeves,  worn  both  by  old  women  and 
by  children ;  Ang. 

Perhaps  q.  lendir,  from  Isl.  lendar,  lumbi,  be- 
cause  this  garment  sits  close  to  the /o/ns  or  reins ; 
or  Su.G.  Isl.  Hilda,  a  girdle.  Lind-a,  v.  signifies  to 
swaddle. 

To  LINE,  r.  a.  To  beat.  Hence,  a  game  in  which 

a  number  of  boys  beat  one  of  the  prarty  with 

their  hats  or  caps,  is  called  Line  him  out ;  Ang. 

To  LYNE,  Lyn,  v.  a.  To  measure  land  with  a 

line. 

"  The  li/ners  sail  swearc,  that  they  sail  faithfuUie 
lijne  in  lenth  as  braidnes,  according  to  the  richt 
nieiths  and  mareJies  within  burgh.  And  they  sail 
li/n  first  the  fore  pairt,  and  thereafter  the  back  pairt 
of  the  land."     Burrow  Lawcs,  c.  102.  s.  3. 
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Laj.  lin.eo,  are,  id. 
LYNER,  s.  One  who  measures  land  with  a  line. 

V.  the  r. 
LING,  s.   I.  A  species  of  grass,  Ayrs. 

"  All  bc}-ond  tlie  mountains  is  a  soft  mossy- 
ground,  anrrrd  with  heath,  and  a  thin  long  grass 
called  ling  by  the  country  people."  P.  Ballantrae, 
Statist.  Ace.  i.  105. 

Johns,  renders  E.  /mnf  heath  ;  althoii5;h;  from  the 
aiitliority  he  gives.   It  is  evidi-ntly  dillVrent.     It  is 
ii^i'd  in  the  same  sense,  A.  Bnr.     V.  Gl.  Grose. 
2.  Pull  ling,  cotton  grass,  Eriophorurii  \''aginatum, 

Linn.  '/' 

"  There  is  a  <n6ss  plin't'^^tH'a  irttttb'  Sottony  head 
growini^  in  mosses,  which  is  the  first  spring  food  of 
the  sheep.  It  springs  in  FebrU-ii^',  if  the  weather 
is  fresh.  It  is  commonly  called  pull  ling.  The 
sheep  take  what  is  ahoVe  the  ground  tenderly  in 
their  n;ouths,  and  without  biting  it  draw  up  a  long 
white  stalk.'"     P.Xinton;,  Tweedd.  Statist.  Ace.  i. 

l^t       •'.  a^ii  •''■-'''-' I '•"■"    '<Aii(p  .'Cr.'     -'  -'. 

Den'oiiiii\^UdY'd''Wa^St'roffi"bdiig'thtis'  drarcii  up 
or  pulled  bj>  the  shic|).  I^s  synou.  name  is  Ca.v.v.v. 
DOWN,  q.  V.  "    ■'    .     I 

LING,  LYSG'p^}'"A'n^e}tri' one  ling,  L  In  a 

straight  line,  straight  forward. 
Schir  Ovilcs,  Schir  Iwell,  in  handis  war  hynt, 
And  to  ihe  lufly  castell  war  led  in  ane  lyng. 
Gazcan  atid  Gol.  iii.  10. 
2.  The  phrase  is  used  to  denote  expedition  in  mo- 
tion, "  quick  care^  \fi  3  straight  line  ;"  Shirr. 

01.  I.:,:.,;;, 

Than  twa  discurerowris  have  thai  tane, — 
Thai  bade  thame  ryd  in-to  a  lijng 
To  se,  qwhat  done  wes  of  tliat  thyng. 

Wyiitoxcn,  viii.  26.  207. 
<5yf  the  list  rew  on  syc,  quhat  gift  condigne 
AVill  thou  gyf  Nisus,  ran  swyft  in  ane  ling.^ 
Doug.  Virgil,  139.26. 
Fr.  ligne,  Lat.  lin-ca. 
To   LING,  r.  ».   To  move  with  long   steps   or 
strides,  to  go  at  a  long  pace,  S. 

And  thai  that  drunkyn  had  off  the  wyne, 
Come  ay  wp  lingand  in  a  lync, 
Quhill  thai  the  bataill  come  sa  ner, 
'J'hat  arow  is  fell  amani;;  thaim  ser. 

Barbour,  xix.  356.  MS. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  molioa  of.  horses,  that 
have  a  long  step. 

And  quhair  that  niony  gay  gelding 

Hefoir  did  in  our  mcrcat  iiiig, 

Now  skautlie  in  it  may  bu  mtio  "j 

Tuelf  gait  gl3"dis,  deir  of  a  preine, . 

Maillan  d  Poeitiff:  {i. ,  1 83. 
Shirr,  renders  it,  to  gallop,  Gl.  '      I  . 

I  know  not  whether  this  may  be  allied  to  Teut. 
lingh-en,  to  lengthen,  or  Ir.  ling-iin  to  skig  or  go 
away,  also  to  fling  or  dart.  ;   ■"     'j 

To  Link,  v.  n.  1.  To  walk  smartly,  to  trip,  S. 
Quhen  stho  was  furih  and  frie  sclie  was  rycht  faiu 
And  merrylie  linliit  unto  the  mure. 

Henrt/oiic,  Chron.  S.P.  i.  113. 
The  lasses  now  are  l/uking  what  they  dow. 
And  faiked  never  a  foot  for  height  nor  how. 
Ross's  Helenort,  p.  73. 
Vol.  II. 


2.  Used  to  denote  the  influx  of  money. 
My  dadie's  a  delver  of  dikes. 

My  mither  can  card  and  spin  ; 
And  I  am  a  fine  fodgcl  lass, 
And  the  siller  comes  linkin  in. 

Ritsun'.t  S.  Songs,  i.  212. 
The 'seems  a  frequentative  from  Ling,  v. 
Su.G. /un^-a  conveys  an  idea  quite  the  reverse, 
tarde  incederc,  ut  soleut  defatigati ;  Ihre. 
LINGEL,  LiXGr.Ei'  y.   1.  Shoemaker's  thread,  S. 
also  pron.  lingarr,  Fr.  lignenl.     A.  Bor.  langol, 
the  strap  of  the  shbe,  Gl.  Grose. 
Nor  hinds  wi'  elson  and  hemp  linglc. 
Sit  soleing  shodn  out  o'er  the  ingle. 

*      ■'  \    Ruwsin/'s  Voems,a.'2.0^.     ' 

The  canty  cobfci- quats  his  sta% 

His  rozet  an'  Lis  liiigfMs. 
His  bulk  has  dreed  a  ^a^r,  sair  fa' 
Frae  lueals  o':  bread  Aiu'  iugaus,  v 

.     ,■-'  -'  .•.'■■Fergitssonls  Ji^ems,  ii.  61. 
Stj'A  bandagfeii. '     ''i  ti  b.\itn   i/ik  rfljn'' 
'     - — ^Or  louses  »f<*^  lingels  sa  lang  as  thay  may  last. 
^fO\i  iij-;<r PiiirsHri^  .  V.  Bouk. 
Linda  is   the  word  lised  in  Ihis  sense  in  Su.G.  ; 
hence  lindebern,  a  child  wrapt, in  swaddling-clothes. 
Ital.  /i/«^a,,a  girth  or  tiiong  of  leather. 
Lingei.-taii/d,  ndj.  A  term  applied  to  a  woman 
"  *i^hose  clothes  hang  a'\)fk^*^i'dly;  from  the  small- 

ness  of  her  shape  below,  S. 
LINGET,  :?. 'Properly,  , a" tdpe  binding  the  fore 
foot  of  a  )}orse  ,to  tiie  hirtder  6he,  to  prevent 
him  from  running  off,  Ar^g,     ,,],.' 
Su.G.  Un-a,  funis  crassior. ,    v.  LXnget. 
LINGET-SEED,  s.  The  seed  of  flax.     This  is 
usuallv  called  livget,  S.B.  pron.  like  Fx,  liiige, 
flax;  A.S.  linstu'd,  lini  semen. 
"  Sik-like,    that   nane    of  the  subjects    of  this 
realmc,  take  upon  hand,  tocanrry  o»  transport  foorth 
of  this  realme,   ony  mantT  of  Unning  claith,  linget 
seed,"  Sec.      Acts,' Ja.  VI.  1573.  c.  59.  Murray. 

LINGIS,  Lings,  term.  Somner  has  observed  that 
this  termination,  added  to  an  adj.,  forms  a  subst. 
denoting  an  object  possessing' the  quality  ex- 
pressed by  the  adj.  Hence  also,  perhaps,  the 
adv.  of.  tliis  form,  as  backlingis,  OUmHiiigis,  half- 
Ungis,  laiig/iiigis,  neiolingij,  Sec. 
Ling  in  AjS,  .i^,^l#0:,ft  common  termination,  de. 

noting  diminution.-         .  .   -     .1;  '■>  f^ 

LINGIT,  adj.  Flexible,  pliant;  lingit  clait/i,  cloth 
-iij  of  «  soft 'texture,  E.  LotH.  ,  '■'■  L.ingii/,  limber. 

•  inftloftb."    Gl.  Grose.     V.  Lenyie." 

"'LINICSj  >.  jj/.   I.  The  windin-js  of  a  river,  S. 

''  Its  numerous  windings,  callc<l  links,  form  % 
great  uumber  of  beautiful  peninsulas,  which,  being 
of  a  very  luxuriant  and  fertile  soil,  gave  rise  to  the 
following  old  rhyme : 

The  lairdship  of  the  bonny  Links  of  Forth, 
Is' better  than  an  Farldom  in  the  .North." 

Nimrao's  Stirlingshire,  p.  439.  410. 
2    The  rich  ground  lying  among  th-j  windings 
of  a  river,  S. 

Attune  the  lay  that  should  adorn 
Ilk  verse  descriptive  o'  the  morn; 
G 
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AVhan  round  Forth's  Links  o'  waring  corn 

At  peep  o'  iluwn, 
Frac  brooiny  know  to  whitening  thorn 
Ik-  raptur'il  ran. 

Maencill's  Poemn,  ii.  13. 
3.  The  sandy  flat  ground  on  the  sea-shore,  cover- 
ed with  what  is   called  Ijoil-^rasn,  furze,  &c. 
S.     This  term,  it  has  been  observed,  is  nearly 
svnon.  with  do-una,  E.     In  this  sense  we  speak 
of  the  Links  of  Leith,  of  Montrose,  &c. 
"  Upoun  the  Palme  Sonday  Evin,  the  Frenchc 
had   (hamestlfis  in   battell   array   upoun   the  Links 
without  Lcyth,  and  had  sent  furlh  thair  skirmisch- 
rars."     Knox's  Hist.  p.  223. 

"  In  his  [the  Commissioner's]  entry,  I  think,  at 
Leith,  as  much  honour  was  done  unto  him  as  ever 
to  a  king  in  our  country. —  We  were  most  conspicu- 
ous in  our  black  cloaks,  above  live  hundred  on  a 
brac-sidc  in  lite  Links  alone  for  his  sight."  Baillie's 
Lett.  i.  61. 

This  passage,  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  make* 
us  acquainted  wilh  the  costume  of  the  clergy,  at  least 
■nhen  they  attended  the  General  Assembly,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L  The  etiquette  of  the  time  requir- 
ed that  they  should  all  have  lilaclc  cloaks: 

"  The  island  of  ^^'es(ra'^ — contains,  on  the  north 
and  south-west  sides  of  it,  a  great  number  of  graves, 
scattered  over  two  extensive  plains,  of  that  nature 
which  are  called  links  in  Scotland."  Harry's  Ork- 
ney, p.  205.  "  Sandy,  flat  ground,  generally  near 
the  sea,"  N.  ibid. 

A.  The  name  has  been  transferred,  but  improperly, 
to  ground  not  contiguous  to  the  sea,  either  be- 
cause of  its  resemblance  to  the  beach,  as  being 
sandy  and  barren ;  or  as  being  appropriated  to  a 
similar  use,  S. 

Thus,  part  of  the  old  Borough-muir  of  Edinburgh 
is  called  Ihinit^Jirlil  Links.  The  most  probable 
rea';on  of  the  designation  is.  that  it  having  been  cus- 
tomary  to  play  at  golf  on  the  Links  of  Leith,  when 
the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Brunisfield  came  to  be 
used  in  the  same  way,  it  was  in  like  manner  called 
Links. 

In  the  Poems  ascribed  to  Rowley,  linche  is  used 
in  a  sci\se  which  bears  some  allinify  to  this,  being 
vcndcred  by  Chatterton,  bank. 

Thou  limed  ryver,  on  thie  linche  maic  biccde 
Chami'.yons,  whose  bloude  wylle  wythe  thie  wa- 
terres  Howe. 

Elin.  and  Jug.  v.  37.  p.  2L 
This  is  evidently  from  A.S.  hlinc,  agger  limitan. 
fiis ;  quandoque  privaforum  agros,  quandoque  |>a- 
roecias,  et  alia  loca  dividcns,  finium  Instar.  "  A 
bank,  wall,  or  causeway  between  land  and  land,  be- 
tween parish  and  parish,  as  a  boundary  distinguish- 
ing the  one  from  the  other,  to  this  day  in  many 
places  called  a  Linch;"  Somn. 

According  to  the  use  of  (he  A.S.  term,  linksmighi 
he  q.  the  boundaries  of  the  river.  But,  I  appre- 
hend, it  is  rather  from  Germ,  lenk-en,  llectere,  ver. 
terc,  as  dmoting  the  hcnilings  or  curvatures,  whether 
of  the  water,  or  of  the  land  contiguous  to  it. 

Sir  J.  Sinclair  derives  links  "  from  ling,  an  old 


Englibh  word,  for  down,  heath,  or  common.''  Ob- 
serv.  p.  194.  But,  the  term,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  richest  laud. 
LYNTOUHIT,  Lintwiute,  ^.  A  linnet.jS.,  of- 
ten corr.  linlir  ;  Fringiila  linota,  Linn. 
"  'I'lie  liintquhit  sang  eunterpoint  quhcn  the  oszil 
yelpil."     C"om])l.  S.  p.  CO. 

O  sweet  ar  Coila's  haughs  an'  woods, 
^\'hen  linlichi/cs  chaunt  aman^  (he  buds. 

liiiint:,  iii.  251. 

Larks,  gowdspinks,  mavises  and  Unties. 

Ramsajj's  J'ucnis,  ii.  516.  V.  Goi.DiPiNK, 
A.S.  Iinct::ige,  Aclfr.  Gl.;  supposedto  receive  its 
name  from  feeding  on  the  seed  of  (lax,  also  linct ; 
as  for  the  same  reason,  in  Genn.  Jlarhtjinkc,  q.  a. 
flax-hnch  ;  S\v.  Iiainpsj  ink,  id.,  (j.  a  hemp-finch,  as 
feeding  on  the  seed  of  hemp.  C.B.  llinnsf  a  linnet, 
according  (o  Junius,  from  llin  lin(. 
LIPPER,  t.  Leprosy. 

"  Quhen  (hir  ambassatouris  was  brocht  to  his  pre- 
sence, he  apperit  to  thair  sicht  sa  ful  of  Upper,  that 
he  was  repute  be  thayrn  maist  horribyll  creature  in 
erd."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  ix.  c.  19.  Lepra  infccto. 
Boe(h. 

Wyntown  writes  lepi/r.     V.  Apon. 
Fr.  Icprc,  Laf.  lepra,  id. 
LiPPCR,  adj.  I.  Leprous. 

"  Na  Upper  men  sail  enter  within  the  portcs  of 
our  burgh. — And  gif  any  Upper  man  vscs  common, 
lie  contrair  this  our  discharge,  to  come  wilhin  our 
burgh,  his  claiths  quherewith  he  is  cled,  sail  be  taken 
fra  him,  and  sail  be  brunt ;  and  he  being  naked,  sail 
be  ejected  forth  of  the  burgh."  Stat.  Gild,  c.  15. 
2.  Applied  to  fish  that  are  diseased,  as  synon.  with 
itii/st  I,  q.  V. 

"  They  open  the  fishe,  and  lukes  not  quhither 
(hey  be  mysel  or /y^per  fish  or  not."  Chalmerlan 
Air,  c.  21.  s.  9.  Lcprosi  is  the  only  word  used  in 
(he  Laf.  A.S.  hleupere,  leprosus. 
To  LIPPER,  r.  n.  A  term  used  to  denote  the  ap- 
pearance of  foam  on  the  tops  of  the  waves,  or  of 
breakers. 

Tharc,  as  him  (hocht,  suld  be  na  sandis  schald. 
Nor  vit  na  land  birst  lippering  on  the  wallis, 
Bot  quhare  the  dude  went  styl,  and  calmytal  is. 
But  stoure  or  bullourc,  murmoure,  or  mouyng, 
His  steuynnis  thidder  stering  gan  the  K)  ng. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  325.  51. 
Hence  the  tops  of  broken  waves  are  called  Lip- 
peris  or  lopperis. 

This  stoure  sa  bustuous  begou(h  to  rise   and 

grewe. 
Like  as  the  scy  changis  first  bis  hcwe 
lu  quhite  lopperis  by  the  wyndis  blast. 

Ibid.  226.  13. 
This  may  either  be  (he  same  with  lapper,  to  curdle, 
according  to  Rudd.,  sometimes  written  lupper,  "  as 
if  thi'  sea  were  curdled;"  or  i(  may  be  immediately 
allied  to  MoesCi.  hlaup-an,  A.S.  hleap-un,  Su.G. 
loep-a,  currere,  whence  loepare,  cursor  :  especially 
as  Germ,  laujf-en  denotes  the  flowing  of  water,  llu. 
ere,  manare,  and  l(iu[f,  Su.G.  locp,  Isl.  hiaup,  laup, 
are  used  as  nouns  in  a  similar  sense.  V.  Lou  p. 
LIPPIE,  s.  The  fourth  part  of  a  peck,  S. 
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''  The  stipend — consists  of  5H)olIs  of  wheat,  33 
bolls  3  pecks  1  l/'ppie  barley,  9  bolls  1  peck  1  lippic 
meal,"  &c.     Statist.  Ace.  F.  Dalnienie,  i.  236. 

Several  vestiges  of  this  word  remain  in  modern  E. 
In  Sussex,  a  leap  or  lib  is  half  a  bushel.  In  Essex, 
a  seed  leap  or  lib  is  a  vessel  or  basket  in  which  corn 
is  carried  ;  from  A.S.  leap  a  basket,  saed  leap  a 
seed-basket,  Ray.  "  Leap,  a  large  deep  basket ;  a 
chaff  basket,  North."     Gl.  Grose. 

It  occurs  in  O.E.  "  Thii  token  that  that  was  left 
of  relifis  sevene  lepfull :"  in  another  MS.,  "  leeprs 
full."    Wiclif,  Matt.  1 5.    "  Seven /cfp««."   Marks. 

To  this  agrees  Isl.  latip  calathus,  quasillum;  Su.G. 
Ivp,  loep,  mensura  frumeiiti,  sextam  tonnae  partem 
continens  ;  Ihre.  He  also  renders  it  by  mndiun. 
For  although  the  cognate  terms  are  used  to  denote 
certain  measures,  these  differ  much  from  each  other. 
In  Sw.  laupsland  denotes  as  much  land  as  is  neces. 
sary  for  sowing  this  quantity  of  seed.  In  like  man- 
ner, ill  S.  we  speak  of  a  lippic's  sazciiig,  especially 
as  applied  to  tlax.scod,  i.  o.  as  much  ground  as  is  re- 
quired for  sowing  the  fourth  part  of  a  peck.  Hence 
L.  B.  lep.a,  a  measure,  according  to  Lye,  vo.  Leap, 
containing  two  thirds  of  a  bushel.  But  in  the  pass- 
age quoted  by  him,  it  evidently  signilies  the  third 
part  of /^co  bushels.  Teut.  loope  korcns  denotes  a 
bushel.  For  hope  lands  is  expl.  quadrans  jugeri, 
agri  spatium  quod  modio  uno  conseri  potest ;  Kilian. 
Fris.  loop,  the  fourth  part  of  a  bushel,  synou.  with 
viertele. 

To  LIPPIN,  LvppYN,  LiFPEN',  r.  n.  1.  To  ex- 
pect ;  sometimes  used  in  vulgar  language  with- 
out any  prep.,  at  other  times  with  _/br,  S.  Lan- 
cash. 

Thii  trc  may  happyn  for  to  get 
The  kynd  rwle,  and  in  it  be  set, 
And  sap  to  recov)  r  syne  : — 
Than  is  to  Ij/ppjj'i  sum  remede. 

JVj/nlozcn,  vii.  4.  138. 
The  ferd  Alysawndyr  oure  kyngis  sone, 
—  At  Roxburch  weddyt  Dame  Margret, 
The  erio  of  Flawndrys  dowchtyr  fayrc, 
And  lyppynt/t  than  to  be  hys  ayre. 

'ibid.  vii.  10.  382. 
But  some  chicld  ay  upon  us  keeps  an  ee, 
And  sac  we  need  na  lippen  to  get  free. 

llosf't  Jlelenore,  p.  51. 
Ne'er — deal  in  cantrip's  kittle  cunning, 
To  spier  how  fast  your  days  are  running  ; 
But  patient  lippen  for  the  best, 
Nor  be  in  dowy  thought  opprest. 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  123. 

2.  To  Ifppiii  VI,  to  put  confidence  in,  to  trust  to, 
to  have  dependence  on. 

luppin  not  Troianis,  I  pray  you  in  this  hors ; 
Howeucr  it  be,  I  drede  the  Grekis  fors. 
And  thame  that  sendis  this  gift  always  I  fere. 
Bcug.  y if  git,  40.  13. 
Oo  ncuer  for  schame  vnto  your  self  that  lak, 
To  lippin  in  spede  of  fute,  and  gyf  the  bak. 

ibid.  329.  18. 

3.  To  lijppj/n  ojf,  used  in  the  same  sense. 

The  fyrst  is,  that  we  haf  the  rycht ; 
And  lor  the  r)  cht  ay  God  will  fvcht. 


The  tothyr  is,  that  thai  cummyn  ar, 
J'or  lijppynnyng  o^thair  grct  powar, 
To  sek  ws  in  our  awne  land. 

Barbour,  xii.  233.  MS. 

4.  To  lippen  till,  to  entrust  to  the  charge  of  ooe. 

1  love  yow  mair  for  that  lofe  ye  lippen  me  till, 

Than  ony  lordschip  or  land. 

Iloulate,  ii.  12.  MS. 

5.  To  /ippiii  to,  to  trust  to,  or  confide  in ;   the 
phraseology  commonly  used,  S. 

Lippyn  not  to  yone  alliance  reddy  at  hand. 
To  be  thy  mach  sail  cum  anc  alicnare. 

Doug.  Virgil,  208.  14. 
"  Lippen  to  me,  but  look  to  yourself,"  S.  Prov. 
Kelly. 
G.   To  lippin  upon,  to  depend  on  for. 

"  The  first  command  techis  the  hart  to  fcir  God, 
to  bclcif  fcrmelie  his  haly  word,  to  traist  vpon  God, 
lippin  all  gud  vpon  him,  to  lufe  him,  and  to  loue  him 
tliairfore."  Abp.  Hamiltoun's  Catechisme,  1551, 
Fol.  29,  6. 

None  of  our  etymologists  have  given  any  deriva- 
tion of  this  word.  But  it  is  unquestionably  allied  to 
the  different  (Joth.  verbs  which  have  the  same  signi- 
fication ;  although  it  most  nearly  resembles  the  parti- 
ciple. 

MocsG.  laub-jan,  ga-laub-jan,  credere  ;  whence 
gu-laubjand-ans  credentes,  lippinand,  S.ga-laubeint 
fides.  It  needs  scarcely  to  be  observed,  that  b  and  p 
are  often  interchanged.  Alcm.  loub-en,  gi-loub-en, 
AS.  ge-ljjf-en,  leaf.an,  lej-an,  Germ,  laub-en,  Bclg. 
ge-loov-en,  id. 

Lypxtng,  s.  Expectation,  confidence. 
Thai  chesyd  the  mast  fumows  men 
Of  tharc  college  comuiendyt  then 
AVyfh  the  consent  of  the  kyng, 
Makand  hym  than  full  Ij/pnj/ng 
That  thai  suld  ia  thraly  tret  the  Pape, 
That  of  Northwyche  the  bys(^iapc 
Til  of  Cawntirbery  the  se 
Befor  othir  suld  promo  vyd  be. 

IVtjntoicn,  vii.  3.  686. 
LIRE,  Lyr,  Lyhe,  s.     ].  The  fleshy  or  muscu- 
l.ir  parts   of  any  animal,   as  distinguished  from 
the  bones. 
Thus  it  is  frequency  used  by  Blind  Ilarrv. 

Quham  euir  he  strak  he  byrstyt  bavnc  and  li/r. 
Wallace,  v.  l'l09.  MS'! 
This  seems  equivalent  to  buiine  and  braicne,  ver. 
962. 

The  burly  blaidc  was  braid  and  burnj-st  brycht, 
In  sonder  kerwyt  the  mailyeis  off  fyne  steyll, 
Throwch  bayne  and  brazcne  it  prochit  euirilk. 
doill. 
Thus  it  is  applied  to  the  flesh  of  brute  animals, 
offered  in  sacrifice. 

Sum  into  tail)'eis  scharc, 

Syne  brocht  llikerand  sum  gobbctis  of  Ij/re. 

Dung.  Virgil,  19.  35. 
God  Bacchus  gyftis  fast  thay  multiply, 
Wyth  platis  ful  the  altaris  by  and  by 
And  gan  do  charge,  and  wourschip  with  Tatlj/re. 

Ibid.  456.  2. 
2.  Flesh,  as  distinguished  from  the  skin  that  co- 
vers it. 
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©f  a  sword  it  is  said  ; 

VVlial  lli-sli  it  I'VCT  lia]jiic'tli  ia, 
Eilher  in  Ij/re,  or  yet  in  skin  ; 
AVJielhcr  that  « i-rc  sliank  or  arm. 
It  iliall  liiiu  do  wonder  groat  harm. 

Sir  Egeir,  p.  2C. 
The  origin  is  certainly  AS.  lire,  lacertl,  the  piili) 
or  iksh}'  parts  of  the  body  ;  >is  scttiic-lira,  the  calf 
of  the  leg.  Rudd.  has  observed,  that  S.  "  they  call 
that  the  Ij/rc,  which  is  above  the  knee,  in  the  fore- 
legs of  beeves."  This  has  an  obvious  analogy  with 
Sii.G.  Dan.  laar.  Mod.  Sax./»/rf,  femur,  the  thigh. 
The  iihrase_/Vi<  Ij/re  used  by  Doni;.  would  almost 
suggest  that  our  term  had  some  aliinity  to  Isl.  hlijre, 
Ij/re,  which  is  the  name  of  the  fattest  lish,  jiiscis  pin. 
guissimi  nomen ;  piscis  pinguissimus  maris,  G.  Audr. 
p.  115.  167.  whence  hljjrjcit-cr,  lijrfeit-cr,  very  fat. 

LYRE,  LYIRE,  s.    That  part  of  the  skin  which 
is  colourless,  especially  as  contrasted  with  those 
parts  in  which  the  blood  appears. 
As  ony  rose  hir  rnde  was  rcid, 
Hir  lijre  wcs  lyk  the  lillic. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  3. 

Hir  lips,  and  cheikis,  pumice  fret; 

As  rose  maist  redolent. 

"VVilh  yvoire  nek,  and  pomells  round, 

And  comelie  interval!. 

Hir  lillie  Ij/ire  so  soft  and  sound  ; 

And  i)roper  meniberis  all, 

I?aytli  brichtcr,  and  tichter, 

Then  marbre  poleist  clcin. 

Muilland  Poems,  p.  239. 
This  term  is  common  in  O.E.  in  the  same  sense. 
Jlis  lady  is  white  as  wales  bone, 
Here  lere  brygte  to  se  upon, 

1m)  fair  as  blosme  on  tre. 
Litmbran,  MS.  Cuff.  V.  Ti/rzch.  iv.  321. 
Her  li/re  light  shone.     Laiitifril. 
"  Lyre,"  says  Mr.  Pink.,  "  is  common  in  old  Eng. 
lish  romances  for  xkiii,  but  originally  mcansjiesh," 
iMaitl.  P.  N.  394.     But  this  word  is  most  ])robably 
different  from  the  preceding.     If  its  original  signifi- 
cation he  Jlcsk,  it  is  strange  that  it  should  be  appro- 
priated to  one  part  of  the  skin  only.     It  seems  also 
to  have  quite  a  different   origin.     Iludd.  mentions 
Cimb.  h/ijre  gcua,   a  word   I  have  found    nowhere 
else.     Hut  it  corresponds  (o  AS.  hlcor,  lilear,  which 
not  only  signities  the  cheek,  but  the  face,  the  coun- 
tenance. 

LYRE,  Layei;,  Lyar,  .t.  Ti-.at  species  cf  petrel, 
called  the  l>/uar-zcatcr,  Proccllaria  Puffinus, 
Linn. 

"  The — Ij/re — is  a  bird  somewhat  larger  than  a 
pigeon,  and  though  extraordinary  fat,  and  moreover 
very  fishy  tasted,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  extreme- 
ly delicious."     P.  Kirkwall,  Statist.  Ace.  vii.  537. 

"  This  species  inhabits  also  the  Orkney  isles ; — it 
is  called  there  the  h/rc  j  and  is  much  valued,  both 
on  account  of  its  being  a  food,  and  for  its  feathers." 
Pcnn.  Rrit.  Zool.  ii.  552. 

'■'  The  lijar  bird  is  not  peculiar  to  this  island,  but 
abounds  far  more  here  than  in  other  places  of  the 
country. — This  bird  makes  its  nest  by  digging  a 
Lolc  horizontally  in  the  loose  earth,  found  among 


the  shchings  of  \ugb  rocks."     P.  Walls  and  Flota, 
Orkney,  Statist.  Ace.  xvii.  322. 

''  Tliere  is  a  bird,  called  a  luycr,  here,  that  hatches 
in  some  parts  of  the  rocks.  It  is  reported,  that  it  is 
only  to  be  found  in  Dunnet  Head,  Hoy  Head  in  Ork- 
ney, in  Wales,  and  in  the  dill's  of  Dover,  (where 
it  is  said  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  pu/JiH), 
and  in  no  other  place  in  Criiain."  P.  Duunut, 
Caithness,  Statist.  Ace.  ,\i.  249. 

Pennant  says  they  are  "  found  in  the  Calf  of  Man, 
and  as  Mr.  Hay  supposes  in  the  Siillj/  I.^lcx.'"  There 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  Li/re  to  be  the  Piif- 
fm. 

Feroensibus,  Licre,  Brunnich,  119.'   Penn.  Zool. 
551.     Sereu.   calls  the  Shearwater,   Luriis   Niger. 
jMay  wc  suppose  that  this  name  has  originally  bcci» 
formed  from  Lar-iis^  or  vice  versa. 
To  LIRK,  r.  a.    To  crease,  to  rumple,  S. 

It  is  also  used  as  a  n.  v.,  to  contract,  to  shrivel, 
S. 

Isl.    Icrk-a   contrahcre ;    lerkadr   contractus,    in 
plicas  addiictus.    Ilosur  lerkadr  at  Ijeiniiin  ;  caligac 
circa  crura  in  plicas  coactae,  Landnan).   Gl.     In  the 
same  sense  we  say  that  stockings  are  lirkil. 
LiitK,  .?.     ].  A  crease,  a  mark  made  by  doubling 

any  thing,  S. 
2.  A  fold,  a  double,  S. 
'3.  A  wrinkle. 

Some  loo  the  courts,  some  loo  the  kirk, 
Some  loo  to  keep  their  skins  frae  lirks  ; — 
For  me,  I  took  tham  a'  for  stirks 
That  loo'd  na  money. 

llamsaij^s  Poems,  i.  307. 
4.  A  hollow  in  a  hill. 

The  hills  were  high  on  ilka  side, 
An'  the  bought  i'  the  //;/.•  o'  the  hill ; 
And  a)  e,  as  she  sang,  her  voice  it  rang, 
Out  o'er  the  head  o'  yon  hill. 

Minkrel'i)  Border,  iii.  281. 
To  LIS,  f.  fi. 

AVeill  gretis  yow,  lord,  yone  lusty  in  Icid, 
And  says  him  likis  in  land  your  langour  to  lis. 
Guicaii  and  Gol.  i.  14. 
"  Lessen,"  Pink.  GI.    But  I  would  rather  under- 
stand it  as  signifying  to  assuage ;  Su.G.  lis-a  requiem 
dare,  lenire. 

LISK,  LtLSK,  .f.  The  flank,  the  groin,  S.  Lis]:, 
htsL,  id.    A.  Bor.     Lesh,  Lincoln. 

The  srundyn  hede  (he  ilk  thraw 

At  liis  left  lh\nk  or  lisk  pcrsit  tvtc. 

Dong.  Virgil,  339.  7. 
Dan.  liuske,  Sw.  id.  Seren.  liuiiiske,  Ihre.     Beig, 
liesch,  id. 

LISS,  s.  "  Remission,  or  abatement,  especially  of 
any  r.cute  disease.  Fr.  and  Sax.  lissc,  remissio, 
cess;itio."     Gl.  Sibb. 

We  may  add,  as  cognate  terms,  Dan.  Use,  Su.G. 
lisa,  otium,  requies  a  dolore  vel  sensu  quolibet  mali. 
Ihre  seems  to  view  Isl.  Icijs-a,  A.S.  lyse,   [^lys-unl, 
to  loose,  as  the  origin. 
LISTARIS,  s.  pi.  The  small  yard  arms. 

"  Hail  on  your  top  sail  scheitis,  vire  your  lisfaris 
and  your  top  sail  trossis,  &  heise  the  top  sail  hicar.'= 
Compl.  S.  p.  63. 
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Pcrliaps  from  list,  the  border  of  a  garment,  or 
Germ,  lutz.,  sinus  Yesfis. 

LISTER,  s.     A  spear  for  killing  fish.     V.  Leis- 
ter. 
To  LIT,  LiTT,  V.  a.  To  Uyc,  to  tinge,  S.  A.Bor. 
Part.  pa.  Ulli/t,  dyed. 

"  Na  man  bot  anc  bnrgcs  may  buy  woU  to  ///, 
nor  make  claith,  nor  cut  claitli,  without  or  within 
bourgh."     Burrow  Lawes,  c.  22. 

Turnus  by  his  halt  and  recent  dcde 

Had  w}  th  hys  blude  littyt  the  ground  al  rede. 
Buns^.  Virgil,  4C2.  9. 
Rudd.  derives  it  from  Lat.  lit-um,  the  supine  of 
lino.  Sibb.  with  far  greater  propriety  mentions 
Sw.  lci(-a,  id.  Onr  term  is  more  imuiediatcly  allied 
to  Isl.  li(-a  coloraro,  tingere,  li/r,  Su.G.  let,  anc. 
li(,  color;  hence  tzcatti/f,  variegated,  q.  of  two  co- 
lours ;  Isl.  lit-Uius  decolor,  li/klaedi  vestes  tinctae, 
litvcrpur  colorem  dcponens,  &c. 

This  term  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Scandinavian 
dialects  of  the  Goth.      I  have,  at  least,  observed  no 
vestige  of  it  in  the  Germ. 
Lit,  Litt,  s.  Colour,  dye,  tinge,  S. 

"  It  is  sene  speidfull,   that  /('/  be  cryit  vp,  and 

vsit   as   it  was   wont  to  be."     Acts  Ja.   II.    1457, 

c.  76,   edit.  1566.   V.  Hogeks  ;   also  the  r.    Hence, 

LiTSTAH,  LiTSTEii,  s.     A  dycf,  one  who  gives  a 

colour  to  clothes,  S. 

"  And  at  na  litstar  be  draper,  nor  by  claith  to 
sell  agane,  nor  yit  thoilit  thairto,  vnder  the  pane  of 
escheit."     Acts  Ja.  II.  1457,   c.  70,  edit.  1566. 

"  Na  sowter,  Ulster,  nor  llesher,  may  be  brether 
of  the  merchand  gilde ;  except  they  sweare  that 
they  sail  not  vse  their  offices  with  their  awin  hand, 
bot  onlie  be  servants  vnder  them."  Burrow  Lawes, 
c.  99. 

Isl.  lilunarmadur  tinctor,  literally  a  colour-man. 
LITE,  Lyte,  adj.  Little,  small,  limited. 
Consider  thy  ressoun  is  so  febill  and  lite, 
And  his  kuawlege  profound  and  infinite. 

Doug.  Virgil,  310.4. 
Thys  litll  toun  of  Troy,  that  here  is  wrocht, 
May  not  wythhald  the  in  sic  boundis  li/te. 

Ibid.  300.  50. 
"  Lite,   a  lite,   a  few  or  little.    North."     Gl. 
Grose. 
Lite,  Ltte,  s.    LA  short  while. 

And  though  I  stood  abaisit  fho  a  li)te, 
No  wonder  was. 

King's  Quair,  ii.  22. 
I  you  besoik  my  fcbyl  lytfe  to  respite, 
That  I  may  leif,  and  endure  yit  ane  li/tc. 
All  pane  and  labour  that  yon  list  me  send. 

Doug.  Virgil,  203.  34. 
The  term  is  used  in  O.K. 

Silhen  he  gan  him  drawe  toward  Normundy, 
The  londe  to  visite,  &  to  comfort  his  frendes. 
He  rested  bot  a  lite,   a  sonde  the  Inglis  him 
sondes. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  81. 
2.  A  small  portion. 

I  knaw  tharin  full  lijte. 

Doug.  Virgil,  3.  41. 


A.S.  lyt,  hjte,  parum,  jiauci :  Su.G.  lite,  Isl.  ////, 
parum.  It  is  not  improbable  thn*^  this  is  allied  to 
Su.G.  lijte  vitium,  as  littleness  implies  the  idea  of 
defect.  Thus  (he  origin  may  be  Isl.  liot-u  damnum 
accipere  ;    V^crcl. 

LYTE,  s.  Elect,  contr.  of  elt/te,  q.  v. 
He  stud  as  Lijte  two.  yhere  owre. 
And  Byschape  thretl}'  yhere  and  foure. 

Wyntozcn,  vii.  5.  141. 
LITE,  y.    A  nomination  of  fcandidates  for  election 
to  any  office. 

"  Archibald  Earl  of  Argile, — James  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, and  John  Earl  of  Marre,  being  put  in  lites, 
the  voices  went  with  the  Earl  of  Marre."  Spots- 
wood,   p.  258. 

— "  You  will  not  finde  any  Bishop  of  Scotland, 
whom  the  Generall  Asscmblie  hath  not  first  nominat- 
ed and  given  vp  in  Ijtes  to  that  effect." — Bp.  Gal- 
loway's Dikaiologie,  p.  180.     V.  Leet.    ^ 
To  LITH,  Lytii,  t.  n.  To  listen,  to  attend. 

Than  said  he  loud  upone  loft,  "  Lord,  will  ye 

bjth, 
\  e  sal  nane  torfeir  bctyde,  I  tak  upone  hand." 
G'lwan  and  Gol.  iii.  18. 
This  word  is  common  in  O.E.     Su.G.  Ij/d-a,   Isl. 
hlj/d-a,  audire,  obedirc  ;  hlijding,  hlj/din,   Dan.  Ij/. 
dig,   obcdiens.      From  the  v.,  as  Ihre  observes,   are 
formed  A.S.  hlyst-an,  Su.G.  Ij/st-ra,  Ij/st-a,  hlust-ei, 
Ij/sn-a,   Germ,  laust-ern,   Belg.  lui/st-ern,   E.  list, 
listen. 
LITH,  5.     I.  A  joint,  S. 

—  Thare  lithis  and  lymys  in  salt  Mattir  bedyit, 
Strekit  on  thccoist,  sprcd  furth,  bekit  and  dryit. 
Doug.  Virgil,  18.  28. 
Not  lichtis  as  in  the  printed  copy.    V.  Gl.  Rudd. 
"  Looking  to  the  breaking  of  that  bred,  it  repre. 
scnts  to  thee,  the  breaking  of  the  bodie  and  blood  of 
Christ :   not  that  his  body  was  broken  in  bone  or 
lith,  but  that  it  was  broken  witli  dolour,  with  an- 
guish and  distres  of  hart,  with  the  weight  of  the  in. 
dignation  and  fnric  of  God,  that  he  sustained  for  our 
sins  quhilk  hee  bure."     Bruce's  Serm.  on  the  Sacr. 
1590.  Sign.  F.  4.  b. 

2.  Used  metaphor,  to  denote  the  hinge  of  an  ar- 
gument, S. 

The  Squire  pcrcciv'd  ;  his  heart  did  dance, 
For  he  had  fall'n  on  this  perchance. 
He  did  admire,  and  praise  the  ])ith  of  't, 
And  leugh  and  said,  I  hit  the  lith  of  't. 

Cleland's  Poems,  p.  31. 
A.S. /iV/i,  artus,  merabrum.  Is],  lilha,  \d.  Verel. 
Ind.  p.  158.  This  learned  writer  deduces  it  from 
led-a  to  bend  ;  observing  that  it  properly  denotes 
the  flexion  and  articulation  of  the  joints.  Proprie 
est  llexus  et  commissio  articulorum.  Alem.,  Dan., 
Belg.,  //(/,  Chaucer  lithe.  MoesG.  uslitha  is  used 
to  denote  a  paralytic  person.  Matt.  8.  0.  ;  9.  9.  de. 
prived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs ;  us  signifying //-o/n  or 
out  of.  To  this  corresponds  S.  uff-lith,  or  oiil-of- 
lith,  dislocated,  disjointed. 

To  Lith,  v.  a.  To  separate  the  joints  one  from 
another,  especially  for  facilitating  tiie  business 
of  carving  a  piece  of  meat,  S.     V.  the  ,f. 
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LITHE,  aJJ.     1.  Calm,  sheltered  from  the  blast, 

S.    Lancash.  Pron.  /i/ilr,  lei/il,  S.B.  synon.  town. 

"•  j1  li/thc  place,  i.  V.  fi-nioii  from   tlio  wind  or 

air,"  lliuld.  vo.  Lc.   The  lithe  side  of  the  hill,  that 

whirli  is  not  exposed  to  the  blast,  S. 

Jn  a  lijihe  cantie  haucli,  in  a  cottage, 

Fu'  bifn  wi'  aid  warldly  store, 
AVharc  never  lack'd  rowth  o'  good  potagc, 

And  butter  and  cheese  gilore  ; 
There,  couthie,  and  jiensie,  and  sicker, 
Wonn'd  honest  young  llab  o'  the  Heuch. 
Janiicson's  Pop.  Hall.  i.  '292. 
Like  thee  they  scoug  frae  street  or  field, 
An'  hap  them  in  a  lather  bield. 
Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  34.     V.  Scovg,  r.  n, 

2.  Warm,  possessing  genial  heat. 

The  woinannys  mylk  rcconiford  him  full  swyth, 
Syu  in  a  bed  thai  brocht  him  fair  and  fj/lh. 

fVallacc,  ii.  275.  MS. 

3.  AtVectionate,  metaphor,  used.  One  is  said  to 
have  a  titlic  side  to  a  person  or  thing,  when  it 
is  meant  that  he  has  attachment  or  regard, 
S.B. 

A.S.  hlithe,  quietus,  tranqnillus,  hleozcth  apricitas, 
sunshine,  hkoth-facst  calidus,  are  evidently  allied. 
But  it  appears  in  a  more  primitive  form  in  Isl.  hliac 
umbra,  innbruculum,  locus  a  vcnto  vel  sole  immn- 
nis.  Ad  draga  i  hlic,  occnltare,  celare,  subducere. 
Leitc,  locus  soli,  ascendcns  inter  humiliora  terrae, 
tantitiLim  latibuhnn  dcpressionis  loci  ;  (I.  Andr.  Isl. 
h/ijil  diccbatur  latus  cujusvis  montis,  i)otissinium 
tamen  pars  montis  a  vcniis  frigidioribus  maxime 
a\crsa.  .lun.  Kt.  vo.  LuLczcann.  V.  I^k,  under 
VI  liieh  some  other  cognate  terms  arc  mentioned  j  as 
J)oth  words  claim  the  same  origin. 
To  LvTHE,  V.  a.    To  shelter,  S.B. 

'Twas  there  the  Muse  first  tun'd  his  saul 
To  lilt  tiie  Wauking  of  the  Faul'. 
When  ance  she  kindly  tijlWd  his  back, 
lie  fan'  nae  frost. 
a.'urrejy  Poems,  viii.     V.  the  adj. 
LvTJiE,  .t.      1.  A  warm  shelter,  S.B. 

She  frae  ony  bceld  was  far  awa', 

Except  stancsidcs,  and  they  had  little  Ijj/hc. 
lioss's  Ilelenore,  p.  68. 
9.  Encouragement,  favour,  countenance ;  metaph. 
used,  S.B. 

And  he,  'bout  Xory  now  cud  sec  nae  l))the, 
■  And  Bydby  only  on  him  looked  blythe. 

Ross''s  Ilelenore,  p.  IOC. 
Lythnes,  s.  Warmth,  heat. 

"  To  excesse,  thair  may  never  cum  gud  nor  pro- 
fit, nor  body  nor  lif  is  ncvir  the  bettir.  And  sa  it 
tynis  all  mancr  contience,  voce,  ay  nd,  li/lhcnes  and 
colour."     Porteous  of  Nobilncs,  Edin.  1508. 

Perhaps  it  may  signify  softness,  A.S.  lUhenesse 
lenitas. 
To  LITHE,  v.a.     I .  To  soften. 

"  I  bfleif  that  trew  repentance  is  the  special  gift 
of  the  haly  sproit,  quhilk  be  his  grace  Ijjlhis  and 
turnis  our  hart  to  God."  Abp.  Hamiltoun's  Gate- 
rhisme,  155'2.  Fol.  119.  a. 

;.'.  To  thicken,  to  mellow ;  S.  Chesh.     Spoken  of 
broth,  when  thickened  by  a  little  oat-meal,  or 


by  much  boiling.  Lancash.  "  lithe,  to  put  oat- 
meal in  broth."  Tim  Bobbin,  Gl.  "  Lilhiiis::, 
tliickening  of  liquors.  North."  Gl.  Grose. 
A.S.  li/h-ian,  to  mitigate;  lilhc::aec.an,  to  be. 
come  mellow.  Our  v.  is  also  used,  like  the  latter, 
in  a  ncut.  sense. 

A  V.  of  this  form  seems  to  have  been  anciently 
nsed''in.Isl.  Hence  Olaus  mentions  this  as  an  old 
proverb  addressed  to  niaid-scrvants,  when  their  work 
went  on  slowly,  lluud  li/diir  graiitnum  genta  M 
Quid  prolicis  pultem  coquendo .'  or,  as  it  would 
have  been  expressed  in  vulgar  S.,-  '•  What  speid  do 
ye  mak  in  tithing  the  crowdie,  maid?"  Lex.  Hun. 
vo.  Gcnia. 

Lytiie,  mlj.     Of  an  assuaging  quality. 
Water  thai  asked  swithe, 

Cloth  and  bord  was  drain  ; 
With  mete  and  drink  lithe. 

And  seriaunce  that  were  bayn. — 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  41. 
MoesG.  leithtt  denotes  strouk  drink  ;  whence  A.S. 
lith  poculum.      \'.  the  v. 

LITHE,  i\  A  ridge,  an  ascent. 

Here  I  gif  Scliir  Galeron,  quod  Gaynour,  with- 

outen  ony  gile, 
Al  the  londis,  and  the  lithis  fro  laver  to  layre. 
Sir  Guicun  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  27. 
In  this  sense,  doubtless,  are  wc  to  understand  the 
term  lithe,  as  used   by  Thomas  of  ?>cildoune  ;  al. 
though  viewed  by  the  ingenious  Editor,  as  "  oblique 
for  satisfaction."     V.  Gl. 

No  asked  he  lond,  no  lithe, 
Bot  that  maiden  bright. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  97. 
A.S.  hlcoth,  hlithe,  jugum  montis,   clivus,  Su.G. 
//(/ clivHs,  colli    allior;   Hist.  Alex.  !Magn. 
Them  lifter  lit  dzcaeljas  under  ena  lida. 
I'lacet  sub  clivo  subsistere. 
Isl.  /(■//,  id.  //(/,  hlid,  latus  montis,  seems  also  al- 
lied :   pi.  lidar,  dcclivitates  ;   Vcrel.  Iml. 
LYTHE,  Lau),  s.  The  pollack,   Gadus  Pollachi- 
us,  Linn.     Statist.  Ace.  v.  336.     Luith,  Martin's 
St.  Kilda,  p.  19. 

"  The  fish  which  frequent  Lochlong,  are  cod, 
haddocks,  soalh,  li/lhe,  whitings,  (loundcrs.  macka- 
rel,  trouts,  and  herrings,"  P.  Arroqiihar,  Dunbart. 
Statist.  Ace.  iii.  431. 

They  arc  called  leets  on  the  coast  near  Scar- 
borough ;    Encycl.  Brit.   vo.  Gadus. 

"  Laid,  a  greenish  fish,  as  big  as  a  haddock." 
Sibb.  Fife,  p.  129. 

L,i/lh  is  also  the  name  in  Orkney. 
'■'• ']^\\c  pollack, — with  us  named  the  li/th,  or  lij. 
Ji.sh,  is  frequently  caught  close  by  the  shore,  almost 
among  the  wrack  or  ware  in  deep  holes  among  the 
rocks."     Barry's  Orkney,  p.  293. 

This,  by  mistake,  is  viewed  as  the  same  with  the 
scad.     P.  Kirkcudbright,  Statist.  Ace.  xi.  13. 

LYTHYRNES,  s.  Sloth. 

The  statis  of  Frawns  soucht  for  thi 
Til  the  Pape  than  Zacharv, 
And  prayid  iiym  be  hys  consaile 
To  decerne  for  thare  governale, 
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Qiihotlier  he  war  worth  to  hawc  the  crown, 

That  had  bo  virtii  the  rcnowiie 

Of  md!iha<I,  hoipe,  and  of  dcfcns, 

And  tharc-til  couth  gyve  diligciis; 

Or  he  (hat  lay  in  Ij/thj/rnes 

Worth  to  nakyu  besyncs. 

IVt/nloKii,  \i.  4.  69. 
V.   LiTtiRY.      This,  however,  may  be  allied  to 
Isl.  Idt-iir,  Sii.G.  lat,  piger. 
LYTHIS,  .«.  ;;/. 

For  /ijthis  of  anc  gentil  knicht, 

Sir  'J'homas  ^lorav,  wyse  and  wycht, 

And  full  of ." 

Dunbar,  Maitlund  Poems,  p.  359. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  meaning,  the  sen. 
tence  being  incomplete  in  the  printed  poem.  It  may 
denote  manners ;  Isl.  lit,  ti/t,  mos.  Med  fagram  l>jt 
och  ni/om  fiindom  ;  Fulcris  moribus  et  novis  artibns. 
Hist.  Alex.  Magn.  ap.  Ihre,  to.  Later.  If  so,  it  is 
synon.  with  luif,  q.  v.  Or  it  may  signify  tidings, 
from  lith,  to  listen  ;  Sn.G.  hliod.^i,  id.  hliods,  a 
hearing,  llliods  bid  ek  ;  Audientiam  peto  :  V'oluspa, 
Ihre,  vo.  Liudu.  The  language  of  Dunbar  may  bo 
equivalent  to,  "  I  have  tidings  to  give  concerning  a 
gentle  knight." 
To  LYTHLY,  r.  a.  To  undervalue.    V.  LvcuT- 

I.IE. 

LITHRY,  .c.     A  crowd  ;  "  commonly  a  despic- 
able crowd,"  Shirr.  Gl. 

"  In  came  sik  a  rangel  o'  gentles,  and  a  lifhry  o' 
hanyiel  slyps  at  their  tail,  that  in  a  weaven  the  house 
Mis  gaen  like  Lawren.fair."    Journal  from  London, 

This  is  either  a  dcriv.  from  leid,   people,   q.  v.   or 
from   A.S.  lythre  malus,    nequam  ;    lylhre  cynne, 
adulterinum  genus.  Lye:  Isl. /e«/-!//-,  turpis,  sordi- 
dus  vol  malis  moribus  praeditus. 
LITFLEANE,  s.   A  child,  S. 

— Fu  soon  as  (he  jimp  three  raiths  was  gane. 
The  daintieiAt  littleane  bonny  Jean  fuish  liame. 
To  flesh  and  bluid  that  ever  had  a  claim. 

Ross's  Jlelcnore,  p.  12. 
This  may  be  q.  little  one;  or  from  A.S.  Ij/tling 
parvulus.      V.  Ling,  term. 

LrFfLEGOOD,  Littlegi  dv,  s.  Sun-spurge,  or 
wart-spurge,  an  herb,  S .  Euphorbia  helioscopia, 
Linn. 
LIUE,  s.    Life.     Elcnie  on  Hue,  eternally  in  life, 
or  alive,  immortal.     On  liyie,  alive. 

Was  non  un  lijve  that  tok  so  much  on  hand 
For  lulis  sake.— 

King's  Qitair,  iii.  11. 
— All  anc  bogynnare  of  euery  thing  but  drede, 
And  in  the  self  reuiaais  etcrne  on  line. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  303.  52. 
The  phrase  on  Hue  is  from  A.S.  on  Ij/f,  alive; 
Tlia  he  on  li/f  xcaes,  when  he  was  alive?,  Lye. 
Lyue  is  used  for  live  or  life,  O.E. 

The  empcrour  of  Alymayne  wyllede  to  w^-ue 
Mold  the  kyngc's  dogter,  &  to  rygte  It/ue. 

R.  Gluuc.  p.  433. 
To  LIVER,  r.  a.     To  Iker  a  vessel,  to  land  the 
goods  carried  by  her,  S. 
Germ,  liejer-n,  Fr.  livr-er,  to  delivcfj  to  render. 


LIVER Y-DO"WT^E,  s.    A  haddock  stuffed  with 
Ihers,  meal,  and  spiceries ;  sometimes  t^ie  roe  is 
added,  Ang. 
LIVER-MOGGIE,  s.     The  stomach  of  the  cod 
filled  with  liver,  &c.  a  dish  used  in  Shetland ; 
evidently  from  Sw.  lefzcer,  liver,  and  mugc,  the 
maw  or  stomach. 
LIUNG,  5.     An  atom,  a  whit,  a  panicle,  Ang. 
synon.  y/w,  nyim,  hale,  flozOy  starii. 
I  scarcely  think  that  this  can  be  allied  to  Su.CI. 
liung.a  to  lighten,   q.  a  flash,  a  glance. 
LYWYT,  prel.  Lived. 

For  auld  storys,  that  men  redys, 
Reprasentis  (o  (haim  the  dedys 
Of  stalwart  folk,  that  li/i^iji  ar, 
Rycht  as  thai  than  in  presence  war. 

Barbour,  1.  19.  MS. 
Mr.  Pink,  thinks  that  the  phrase /;/i.-y/  ar  signifies 
are  dead,  as  equivalent  to  Lat.  vixerunt ;  Gl.     But 
it  simply  means  "  lived  in  former  times,"'  or  "  be- 
fore."    V.  Am,  adv. 

LOAN,  LoxE,  LoA.MXG,  s.  1.  An  opening  be- 
tween fields  of  corn,  near  or  leading  to  the  home- 
stead, left  uncultivated,  for  the  sake  of  driving 
the  cattle  homewards,  S.  Here  the  cows  are 
frequently  milked. 

Thomas  has  loos'd  his  ouscn  frac  the  plough  ; 
Maggy  by  this  has  bewk  the  supper-scones. ; 
And  muckle  kyc  stand  rowting  in  the  loans. 

Ramsaij,  ii.  7. 
On  whomelt  tubs  lay  twa  lang  dails, 

On  them  stood  mony  a  goan, 
Some  fill'd  wi'  brachan,  some  wi'  kail, 
And  milk  hefj'rae  the  loan. 

Ibid.  i.  207. 
Hence  the  phrase,  a  loan  soup,   "  milk  given  to 
passengers  when  they  come   where   they  arc  milk, 
ing;"   Kelly,  p.  371. 

But  now  there's  a  moaning  on  ilka  green /otf/u'/i*-, 
That  our  braw  foresters  are  a'  wcde  away. 

Ritson''s  S.  Songs,  ii.  2. 
The  (crm,  I  suspect,  is  allied  to  E.  la:cn.  As  this 
signifies  an  open  space  betNvecn  woods,  there  is  great 
allinity  of  idea.  The  E.  word  is  generally  derived 
from  Dan.,  Su.G.,  land,  a  grove.  V.  Jun.  E(ym. 
Gael.  Ibn,  however,  signifies  a  meadow. 

Laiinde,  as  used  by  Chaucer,  is  rendered  "  a  jilain 
not  plowed  ;"  Tyrwhitt. 

To  the  launde  he  rideth  him  ful  right, 

Ther  was  the  hart  ywont  to  have  his  flight. 
Knightes  T.  v.  1C93. 
2.  A  narrow  inclosed  way,  leading  from  a  town 
or  village,  sometimes  from  one  part  of  a  village 
to  another,  S.  This  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
applied  to  a  place  where  there  werj  no  buildings, 
although  the  term  has  in  some  instances  been 
continued  afterwards.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  E.. 
la/ie,  as  denoting  *'  a  narrow  way  between 
hedges." 

He  spang'd  out,  rampag'd  an'  said, 

That  nane  arnon'  us  a' 
Durst  venture  out  up-j'  the  lone, 
WV  him  to  shak  a  fa'. 

Foems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  10.. 
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LOCH,  LoucH,  s.   I.  A  lake,  S. 
Thai  abaid  till  that  he  was 
Kntryt  in  ane  naraw  pKicj, 
Bctwis  a  luiuhiiA  and  a  bra. 

Barbour,  iii.  109,  MS. 
Bot  suddaiulic  thay  fell  on  sle«  thfull  sleip, 
FoUowand  plesance  drownit  in  this  loch  of  cair. 
Palice  of  Honour,  iii.  6. 
It  is  used  metaphor,  by  Douglas. 
2.  An  arm  of  the  sea,  S. 

"  Kiiiu;sbiirgh  conducted  us  in  his  boat  across  one 
tif  the  lochs,  as  they  call  them,  or  arms  of  the  sea, 
which  (low  in  upon  all  the  coasts  of  Sky."  Bos- 
wcH's  Journ.  p.  24-J. 

Cracl.  loch.  It.  tough,  C.B.  Ihugh,  a  lake.  Loch  in 
Gael,  also  signifies  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Lat.  lac-us  is 
radically  the  same.  This  term  seems  to  have  been  equal- 
ly well  known  to  the  Goths.  Hence  A.S.  luh,  and 
Isl.  laug,  Su.G.  log,  a  lake.  A.S.  luh  also  denotes 
a  lirth.  an  arm  of  the  sea;  fretum,  aestuariuni,  Lye. 
The  Northerti  languages,  indeed,  seem  to  retain  the 
root,  Su.G.  lag,  Isl.  laug,  which  have  the  general 
sense  of  moisture,  water.      V.  Lag,  Ihre. 

Locii-UEEi),  Common  Reed-grass,  S. 

"  Arundo  phragiiiitos.  The  Loch-Reed.  Scot, 
aust."  Lightfoot,  p.  1131. 

LOCHTER,  s.  A  layer.     V.  Lachtdu. 

LOCHTER,  s.     The  eggs   laid  in  one   season. 

V.  LAtllTEtt. 

LOCK,  LoAKE,  s.  A  small  quantity,  a  handful  -,  as 
a  lock  of  meal,  a  loci:  of  hay,  or  «  lock  meal, 
&c.  S. 

"  Lock,  a  small  parcel  of  any  thing.     North." 
Gl.  Grose.     Lock,  E.  sometimes  signifies  a  tuft. 
Ye  may  as  wecl  gang  sune  as  syne 
To  seeke  your  meal  amang  gude  folk; 
In  ilka  house  yese  get  a  loake. 
When  ye  come  whar  yer  gossips  dwell. 

Rit'<on''s  S.  Songs,  i.  S^o. 
"  May   bids   keep  a  lock   hai/ ;"    Ramsay's   S. 
ProT.  p.  52. 

The  original  application  seems  to  have  been  to 
hair,  as  the  phrase  is  still  used  ;  from  Isl.  lock-r, 
Su.G.  lock,  capillus  contortus  ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  (ait,  q.  v. 

LOCKMAN,  LoKMAN,  s.  The  public  execution- 
er.    It  occurs  in  this   sense,   in  the  Books  of 
Adjournal,  Court   of  Justiciary,  so  late  as  the 
year  1768;  and  is  still  used,  Edinburgh. 
His  leylYhe  tuk,  and  to  West  Monastyr  raid. 
The  lokmen  than  thai  bur  Wallace  but  baid 
On  till  a  place  his  martyrdom  to  tak, 
For  till  his  ded  he  wald  na  forthyr  mak. 

Wallace,  xi.  1342,  MS. 
Ay  loungand,  lyke  a  lock-man  on  a  ladder  ; 
Thy  ghaistly  luke  fleys  folks  that  pas  thee  by, 
Lyke  a  deid  theif  that's  glowrand  in  a  tedder. 
Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  56. 
In  both  passages,  this  is  the  most  natural  sense. 
That  from  Wallace,  in  edit.  1618,    is  nonsensically 
printed  c/ei/^/iOTen  /  in  edit.  1673,  cleu^men. 

Lockman  seems  originally  to  have  denoted  a  jail- 
er ;  Germ,  loch,  a  prison,  a  dungeon ;  cinen  in  loch 
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sleeken,  to  clap  up  one  in  prison  ;  Tcut.  luck-en, 
lock-en,  to  lock  ;  A.S.  loc  elauslrum,  "  a  shutting 
in,"  Somner.  A  place  of  confinement  in  Dundee  is 
still  called  the  Lock-up  House. 

From  the  apparent  origin  of  the  term,  it  would 
appear,  that,  ii\  former  times,  the  jailer,  or  perhaps 
the  turn. key,  who  had  the  charge  of  a  rondemned 
criminal,  was  also  boui\d  to  act  as  executioner. 

Analogous  to  this,  A.S.  iy(/c/,  ergastularius.  ex. 
actor,  "  the  keeper  of  a  prison  or  house  of  correc. 
tion,"  Somn.,  in  mod.  language  signifies  a  door- 
keeper, I",  bcudlc.  Germ.  IniKcl  is  radically  the 
same  word,  licfor;  in  Teut.  softened  mto  beul,  an 
executioner  ;  carnifex,  tortor,  lictor  ;  Kilian.  Hence 
heulijc,  beulcrije,  a  prison,  career  ;  (ierm.  buttelci. 
Waehter  derives  butlel  from  beit-en  capcrc,  because 
his  oflire  is  to  seize  and  bind  the  guilty.  Sw.  boedel, 
from  the  same  source,  is  the  common  designation  for 
an  executioner.  V.  Dempster. 
LOFF,  5.  Praise.  V.  Loif. 
LOG,  *.  The  substance  which  bees  gather  for 
making  their  works,  S.  B. 

Perhaps  radically  the  same  with  A.S.  loge,  Su.G. 
lag,  humor.    Lag,  Ihre  observes,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  (ioth.  words,  as  appears  from  the  great  va. 
riety  of  forms  which  it  assumes  in  ditiVreut  languages. 
\i\.  laug.r,  berialaugr  the  juico  of  berries;  Belg. 
loog,  lye  for  washing. 
LOGE,  s.  A  lodge,  a  booth. 
A  litiil  loge  tharby  he  maid; 
And  thar  within  a  bed  he  haid. 

Barbour,  xix.  653,  MS. 
Celt,  lug,  log,  a  place  ;  whence,  according  to  Cal- 
lender,  Lat.  loc-us.     Dan.  loge,  however,  denotes  a 
lodge,  a  shed,  a  hut ;  Su.G.  laage  locus  recubationis, 
Isl.  laag  latibulum,  Scren.   A.S.  log-tan  to  lodge. 
LOGIE,  KiLi.oGiE,  ,«.   A  vacuitv  before  the  fire- 
place in  a  kiln,  for  keeping  the  person  drs',  who 
feeds  the  fire,  or  supplies  fuel,  and  for  drawing 
air.     Both  terms  are  used,  S. 
And  she  but  any  requisition. 
Came  down  to  the  killogie. 
Where  she  thought  to  have  lodg'd  all  night. 
Watson's  Coll.  i.  45. 
I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  deduce  this  from 
Su.G.  loga,  Isl.  log,  flame.     But  perhaps  it  is  from 
Belg.  log  a  hole  ;   or  merely  the  same  with  the  pre- 
ceding word,  as  denoting  a  lodge  for  him  who  feeds 
the  fire. 
LOY,  adj.  Sluggish,  inactive  ;   Ang. 

This  is  merely  Belg.  luij  lazy,   Fenn.  lot,  id.     Isl. 
lue  fatigue,  and  luen  weary,  seem  allied.     Hence, 
LoVNEss,  s.   Inactivity,  Ang.     Belg.  lay  hat. 
To  LOIF,  LoiFE,  LoiUE,  Love,  Luif,  Loue, 
X.  a.  To  praise. 

Now  sal  thair  nane,  of  thir  wayis  fhrie, 
Be  chosen  now  ane  bishope  for  to  be  ; 
Bot  that  }our  micht  and  majestie  wil  mak 
Quhatcver  he  be,  to  loije  or  yit  to  lak ; 
Than  heyly  to  sit  on  the  rayne-bow. 
Thir  bishops  cums  in  at  the  north  window; 
And  not  in  at  the  dur)  nor  yit  at  the  yet : 
Bot  over  waine  and  qiiheil  in  wif  he  get. 

Priests  ofPeblis,  S.P.R.  p.  16.  17. 
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The  meaning  seems  to  be,   "  to  merit  praise  or 
dispraise;"  the  term  being  used  rather  in  a  passive 
sense,  like  to  blame,  S.  instead  of,  to  be  blamed. 
Thy  self  to  luif,  knak  now  scornefuliy 
■\Vith  proude  wourdis  al  that  standis  the  by. 
Dong,  f'irfcil,  300.  24. 
Now  God  be  louit  has  sic  grace  lill  vs  sent. 

Ibid.  485.  13. 
Thai  prysyt  him  full  gretumly, 
And  lovi/t  fast  his  chertalry. 

Barbour,  viii.  lOG,  MS. 
I.eavte  to  /(//fis  gretumly  ;■ 
Throuch  leavte  lillis  men  rychtwisiy. 

■  Jbid.  i.  365,  MS. 
i.  e.  loyalty  is  greatly  to  be  praiicd. 
"  Loiue  (how  the  Lord  O  my  saule,  and  all  that 
is  within  me  luitie  his  haly  name,  loiue  thow  the 
Lord  my  saiilo,  and  forget  nocht  his  bencfifis." 
Abp.  Ilamiltoun's  Catechisme  1532,  Fol.  90,  6.  This 
is  for  benedic  in  the  Vulgate. 

This  word  appears  in  most  of  the  Goth,  dialects  ; 
Isl.  Su.G.  lofic-a,  A.S.  Inf-ian,  Alem.  lob-on.  Germ. 
lob.en,  Bi'ig.  loob-eii,  id.  A.S.  Isl.  Belg.  lof,  Germ. 
lob,  praise.  Isl.  lojlig  laudable,  loford  commendation. 
Ihre  informs  us  that  some  derive  lofzc-a,  to  praise, 
from  l()f:ce,  lofi,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  S.  liife ;  be- 
cause the  clapping  of  the  luxes  is  a  sign  of  praise,  as 
2  Kings  xi.  12.  is  rendered  in  the  Isl.  version.  Their 
k/oppudu  lofum  soman ;  They  clapped  their  hands. 
Hence  lovakla/ip  applause. 
LoiF,  I/OFF,  s.  Praise. 

Leill  loif,  and  lawte  lyis  behind. 
And  auld  kyndncs  is  quyt  foryett. 

Bannafj/ue  Poem.",  |).  184.  St.  1. 
J.  c.  honest  commendation,  void  of  liattery. 
Thair  lotfa.nd  thair  lordschip  of  so  lang  date, 
That  l)eiie  cot  armour  of  eld, 
Thair  into  herald  1  held. 

Iloulafe,  ii.  9.  Lof.t,  MS. 
LOIS,  T.  Praise. 

The  sege  that  schrenks  for  na  schame,  the  schcat 

might  hym  schend, 
That  mare  lullis  his  life,  ihau  lois  upone  erd. 
Guican  and  Gvl.  iv.  7. 
Sa  grcte  dangere  of  battal  it  was  he 
Prouokit  sa,  and  moult  to  the  melle. 
For  young  desire  of  hye  renowne  perfav, 
Aud  lois  of  proues,  mare  than  I  bid  sa)-. 

Doiif;.  yirgil,  409.  C. 
haus  is  the  word  used  by  Matfei.     V.  Los. 
LOISSIT,  pret. 

Thair  hilly  lances  thai  loissit,  and  lichtit  on  the 
ground. 

Guican  and  Got.  iii.  3. 
"  Loosed,"  Pink.     But  it  i^  rather,  lost,  broke, 
or  destroyed  ;  A.S.  leos-an  perdere,   or  los-ian  pe- 
rire,  amittere.    This  is  conlirmcd  from  another  pass, 
age. 

Thair  lancis  war  loissit^  and  left  on  the  land. 

Jbid.  St.  18. 
LOIT,  5.    A  turd,  S.     Isl.   l/yte,  deformity  ;  or 

yu.G.  lort,  dung,  filth. 
To  LOKKER,  v.  ti.  To  curl,  S.  part.  pr.  lokker- 
and;  part.  pa.  lolikeril. 
Vol.  il. 


The  bonk  ybeildit  of  the  grene  holync 
Wyth  lokkerit  lyoun  skyn  ouerspred  was  syne. 
Doug.  Hrsil,  247.  1 . 
"  When  your  hair's  white,   you    would  have   it 
loc/;eri»g,"  S.  Prov.  ;  spoken  of  one  who  is  immo- 
derate in  his  desires  ;  Rudd. 

Isl.  l<ick-r,  capillus  contortus  :  locka-madr,  a  man 
who  has  long  and  curled  hair;  Franc,  loche,  curled 
hair;  also  to  curl,  Gl.  Pez.  According  to  Somner. 
A.S.  loan  sometimes  bears  this  sense.  Gr.  xXw:»; 
cirrus,  has  been  fancifully  viewed  as  the  origin  by 
Helvigiiis,  Rudd.  and  others. 

LuKKEii,  LoKAR,  adj.  Curled. 

Ilis  held  was  cpihyt,  his  ecn  was  grene  and  gray, 
^\'ith  lokar  hair,  quhilk  owre  his  shulder  lay. 
Ilenri/sone,  Evergreen  i.  186.  st.  5. 
LOKLATE,  adj. 

Wicht  men  assayede  with  all  thair  besy  cur, 
A  loklate  bar  was  drawyn  ourthourth  the  dur; 
Bot  thai  mycht  nocht  it  brek  out  of  the  waw. 
Wallace,  iv.  234,  MS. 
Edit.  1648.  locked.     The  term  seems  to  signify  a 
bar  that  guarded  or  covered  the  lock,  so  as  to  let  or 
hinder  it  from  being  opened  by  a  key  or  forced  opeu. 
LOKMAN.     V.  LocKMAN. 
LOLLERDRY,  ,«■.     The   name  given,  for  some 
ages  before  the  Reformation,  to  what  was  deem- 
ed heresy. 

The  schip  of  faith,  tempestous  wind  and      ne, 
Dry  vis  in  the  see  of  hollerdrj/  that  blawis. 

Bannaljjnc  Poems,  p.  190.  st.  4. 
From  Lollard,  a  name  reproachfully  given,  in 
England,  to  any  one  who  adhered  to  the  doctrines 
of  AV'icUf.  Some  think  that  it  was  derived  from 
htit.  lul-ium  cockle.  To  this  origin,  asTvrwiiitt 
has  observed,  Chaucer  seems  to  allude. 

He  shal  no  gos|)el  glosen  here  ne  tcche, 

He  woulde  sowen  soni  dilhciiltee, 

Or  springen  cockle  in  our  dene  coriw. 

Shifimannc's  Prol.  t.  12923.  , 
Others   trace   it   to  Teut.   lollacrd   mu?sitator,    a 
mumbler  of  prayers,  loll-en  mussitare.      V.  Kiliau, 
vo.  Lollaerd. 

LOME,  Loom,  pron.  lume,  s.  I.  An  utensil  or 
instrument  of  anv  kind,  or  for  whatever  use,  S. 
Loom,  Chesh.  id. 

Isneas  himself  also  with  ful  gud  willis 
For  to  be  besy  gan  his  fcris  |)rav  : 
^Vith  lume  in  hand  fast  wirkand  like  the  laif. 
Doug.  I  irgil,  169.  23. 
IWrklomc  is  often  applied  to  instruments  used  ui 
labour  ;  S.  tcarkloom. 

Al  instrumcntis  of  plench  graith  irnit  and  stelit, 
As  culturis,  sokkys,  and  the  sowmes  grete, — 
AVar  thidder  brocht,  and  fholis  tenipyr  new. 
The  lust  of  all  sic  nerklomes  wer  adew  : 
Thay  dyd  thanieforgeinswcrdisof  metlal  brychf. 
For  to  defend  thare  cuntre  and  thare  richt. 
Doug.  Firgil.  230.  31. 
2.  A  tub,  or  ve.isel  of  any  kind,  S. ;  as  brtu'-ltunes, 
the  vessels  used  in  brewing  -,  7Hill;-luincs,  those 
employed  in  the  dairy  ;  often,  in  this  sense,  sim- 
ply called  lumes. 
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A.S.  lor»a,  ge-lonid,  utcnsilia    Hence,  as  Lye  oli- 
serves,  (he  nord  heirloom  is  used  by  K.  lawyers,  in 
the  sense  of  lieredilari.isiipcllex,  i.  c.  S.  the  splcclu'ie 
which  one  enjoys  by  heritage. 
LOMPNYT,  pmf.  pa. 

JJarbour,  w  hen  dcseribing  the  rondnrt  of  Bruce, 
in  dra2j;ing  his  ships  across  (he  narrow  neck  of  lain! 
called  ihu  Tarbet,  says  ; 

But  thaim  worfhyt  draw  thair  schippis  thar  ; 
And  a  iiiylc  was  betwix  the  seys  ; 
Bot  that  wes  lompitjjt  all  with  treys. 
The  King  his  schippis  thar  i;<Mt  draw. 

The  Briiix.  XV.  27f),  MS.   I.nned,  Kd.  1(520. 
p.  294.  Loiipin/t.  Ed.  1758. 

Sibb.  renders  "  lonijinit,  lonit,  hedge-rowed." 
But  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  (he  way,  across 
the  neck  of  land,  was  prepared  for  the  passage  of 
<h<'  ships,  by  trees  being  laid  in  a  straight  line,  on 
wliich  the  shi])s  might  slide  along;  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  vessels  are  about  to  be  launch- 
ed. It  may  be  allied  to  A.S.  liinp-ian.,  gcli»i]>-/(iii, 
convenire  ;  or  Sw.  lucmp-u  to  adapt,  to  fit.  The 
origin  is,  however,  uncertain  ;  as  is  even  the  proper 
form  of  the  word.  \(  lompnijt  be  the  true  reading, 
as  in  AIS.,  it  may  be  allied  to  lamp.,  apjilied  to  the 
appearance  of  the  ground  when  covered  «i(h  the 
gossamer.  V.  L.v:\ip,  2.  Perhaps  it  is  from  Isl. 
tunn,  pi.  liinner,  Su.G.  luniiar,  (abl.  liinnum.,  writ- 
len  also  liiiiimiim,  Ihre,)  phalangae  sive  truncae  terc- 
tcs  ct  volubiles  super  (pios  in  terram  vel  ariduin  ex- 
trahuntur  naves  per  hyemem  siccandae  vel  reparan- 
dac ;  Vercl.  Ind.  This  conveys  precisely  the  same 
idea. 

LONE,  s. 

lie  laddc  that  ladyc  so  long  by  the  lawe  sides, 
Under  a  lone  they  light  lore  by  a  felle. 

S/r  (iuican  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  3. 
Perhaps  a  place  of  shelter  ;  Isl.  logii.,  Su.d.  lagn, 
franquillLtas  aeris.    Or  it  may  signify  a  secret  place; 
Isl.  laini,  occultatio,  locn-bo,  furis  occultae  latebrae. 
LONY. 

The  land /o;y/ was,  and  lie,  with  lyking  and  love. 

llotila/c,  i.  2. 
Read  loun,  as  in  MS.,  sheltered. 
LOOG  AN,  i.  A  rogue,  Loth. ;  synon.  with  Loun, 

q.  V. 
LOOM,  .?.     V.  Lome. 

LOOPIE,  adj.  Crafty,  deceitful,  S.  either,  q.  one 
who  holds  a  loop  in   his   liand,   when  dealing 
with  another;  or  as  allied  to  Belg.  Iccp,  id. 
LOOK,  adv.  Rather.     V.  Lever. 
To  LOPPER.     Loppcraiid,  part.  pr. 
The  swelland  seis  figure  of  gold  clerc 
Went  flowaud,  but  the  loppcrand  wallis  quhife 
AN'ar  poiiderit  ful  of  fomy  frolth  mylk  quhite. 
Doug.  Virgil,  267.  45.  lippcrund,  MS. 

V^.    LlPPKK,   V. 

LopPEnis,  a.  pi.  The  broken,  foamy  waves,  when 
the  sea  is  agitated  by  the  wind.    V.  Lipper,  v. 

LOPPIN,  Loppen,  prcl.  and  pari.  pa. 

Sum  to  tha  erd /o;)j)/«  from  thehie  touris  of  stone. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  57.  53. 
"  Our  longsomc  parliament  was  hastened  to  an 


adjournment,  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  inra- 
Sion  of  Kintyre,  by  Coll,  Mr.  Gillespie's  sons,  who, 
with  2.S00  runagates  from  Ireland,  are  loppen  over 
there."      Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  48. 

i.  c.  Have  Hod  thither,  have  gone  hastily. 

A.S. /(feo/>,  insiliit,  prct.  of /i/cn/j-aH  salire.    Sw. 
imperf.  lopp,  pret.  liipif,  lupen. 
LORE,  part.  pa.  Solitary,  forlorn. 

He  ladde  (hat  ladye  so  long  by  the  lawc  sides, 
Under  a  lone  they  light  lore  by  a  felle. 

Sir  (iaican  anil  Sir  Gal.  i.  3. 

Mr.  Pink,  renders  the  term,  probably  in  reference 
to  this  passage,  /ore.  But  here  it  wo\ild  seem  to  sig. 
nify,  that  (hey  had  separated  from  the  rest  of  their 
company,  Belg.  ver-lor-en,  to  lose;  as  synon.  with 
lorn  used  by  later  writers. 

LORER,  s.  Laurel,  or  an  arbour  of  laurel. 

Under  nlorer  ho  was  light,  (hat  lady  so  small, 
Of  box,  and  of  berber,  bigged  ful  liene. 

Sir  Gaican  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  6. 
Fr.  laurier,  a  laurel ;  laurierc,  a  plot  or  grove  of 
bay  trees.      V.  IIo. 

LOSE,  Loss,  .f.  Praise,  commendation,  good  name. 
Sir  Ywaync  oft  had  al  the  lose, 
Of  him  the  word  ful  wide  gose. 
Of  ihair  dedes  was  grete  renown. 

Vzcainc,  Rieson's  E.M.R.  i.  (56. 
The  lyoun  he  I)ure,  with  loving  diiiX  loss. 


Of  silver,  semely  and  sure.- 


Jfoulate,  ii.  20. 
It  is  used  by  R.  Clouc.  and  Chaucer. 
Ilys  lox  sprong  so  wyde  of  j  s  largesse 
— To  the  verrost  cnde  of  the  world, 
That  such  man  was  nour  non. 

R.  Glouc.  p.  181. 
This,  iNIr.  Tooke  observes,  is  the  past  part,  of  (he 
A.S.  V.  hli.i-un  celcbrare.     He  views   the   northern 
word  as  also  the  origin  of  Lat.  laus,  praise.   Divers. 
Purlcy,  ii.  P-  303.      V.  Lois. 
LOSEL,  n.  "  Idle  rascal,  worthless  wretch,"  Gl. 
Away,  away,  thou  thriftless  loone, 

1  swear  (hou  gettcst  no  alms  of  mee  ; 
For  if  we  shold  hang  any  loscl  hcerc, 
The  first  we  wold  begin  with  thee. 

Ri/son's  S.  Songf:,  ii.  136.  137. 
Tyrwhitt    observes,    (hat   in    the   Prompt.    Parr. 
"  Jjosel,  or  Lorel,  or  Lurden,  is  rendered  Lurco  ;" 
Gl.  vo.  Lurel.      It  is  perhaps  allied  to  Tcut.  losigh, 
ignavus. 

LOSYNGEOUR,  Losi.ngeue,  s.     1.   A  lying 
flatterer,  a  deceiver. 

For  thar  with  thaim  wes  a  tratour, 
A  fals  lourdane,  a  lo^j/ngeour, 
Ilosbarne  to  name,  maid  the  tresoun, 
I  wale  noclit  for  quhat  enchcsoun. 

Harbour,  iv.  108.  MS. 
Chaucer  uses  losengeour  in  the  same  sense.  Fr. 
lozcng-er  (o  Hatter,  to  couzcn,  to  deceive.  Ital.  In. 
singarr,  Ilisp.  lisongear,  a  (lattcrer;  Alem.  /o«  guile, 
losen  crafty,  losonga  guile.  V.  Menage.  Isl.  lau. 
singiafolk,  liars,  lau.iungar  ord,  a  lie;  A.S.  leasiin^ 
ga,  whence  E.  leasings. 

2.  A  sluggard,  a  loiterer. 


LOU 
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I  knew  it  was  past  four  houris  of  day, ' 
And  thocht  I  wald  na  langarc  ly  in  May, 
Lcs  riiebus  suld  rae  losingcrc  attaynt. 

Doug.  Virgil,  401.  11. 
It  seems  used  by  Douglas  rather  improperly  ;  as  it 
can  scarcely  be  viewed  as  a  ditiVrent  word,  allied  to 
Teut.  los/gh,  Iriisigh,  piger,  ignavus. 
LOSS,  s.  Praise.     V   Lois,  Lus. 
LOT,  5. 

— Lantern  to  Infe,  of  ladeis  lamp  and  lof. — 
Scutt,  Daimal^nc  Pocnif,  p.  202. 
Lord  Hailcs  views  it  as  put  for  Itiiid,  praise.   From 
the  connexion,  it  seems  rather  to  signify  light ;  A.S. 
leoht,  Alem.  leoht,  lioht.    It  may,  however,  be  used 
in  the  former  scTise,  from  Ital.  lade  praise. 

LOT-MAN,  s.  One  who  threslies  for  one  boll  in 
a  certain  number,  as  in  tweuty-fi'.v',  S. 
"  There  are  several  tlircshing  inai'ii:nes  here  ;  but 
they  seem,   as  yet,  to  save   only  a  luZ-man,  as  he  is 
called,  who  threshes  for  so  much  the  boll."  P.  Dun- 
bog,  Fife.     Statist  Ace.  iv.  234. 
LOTCH,  s.  A  snare,  a  situation  from  which  one 
cannot  easily  extricate  one's  self,  S. 

Near  to  his  person  then  the  rogues  approach, 
Thinking  they  had  him  fast  within  their  loUh; 
And  then  the  bloodhounds  put  it  to  the  vote, 
To  take  alive  or  kill  him  on  the  spot. 

IIamil(on\s  fVidlace,  p.  334. 
Chauc.  latche  id.,  the  same  as  las ;  Teut.  leffe,  Ital. 
laccio;  supposed  to  be  formed  from  Lat.  laqueus. 
LOTCH.     V.  BAKiN-r.oTcn. 
LOUABIL,  fidj.  Commendable,  praise-worthy. 
Reduce  ye  now  into  your  myndis  ilkane 
The  wourlhy  actis  of  }  our  eldaris  bigane, 
Thare  loitabil  fame,  and  your  awin  renownec. 
Duug.  Virgil,  325.  23. 
Fr.  lovable,  id.     V.  Lojk,  v. 
LOUCH,  s.  (gutt.)     J.  A  cavity,  n  hollow  place 
of  any  kind. 

The  Lord  of  Douglas  thiddir  ycid, 
Quhen  he  wyst  thai  war  ner  cunimand. 
And  [in]  a  lotich  on  the  ti  hand 
ilas  hys  archers  enbuschit  he, 
And  bad  tliaim  liald  thaim  all  priue, 
Quhill  that  thai  hard  him  ra^ss  the  cry. 

Biirhour,  xvi.  380.  MS. 
2.   A  cavity  containing  water,  a  fountain. 
And  O  thou  haly  fader  Tijhcrinc, — 
Quhari'  euer  thy  louch  or  fontane  may  be  found, 
Quhare  euer  so  thi  spring  is,  in  quliat  ground, 
O  llude  maist  i)lesaiid,  the  sal  1  oner  alipihare 
Hallow  with  honorabill  ofi'erandis  euermarc. 
Doug.  Virgil,  242.  28. 
Germ,  loch  apcrtura,   cavitas  rotunda,   foramen. 
Loch  is  also  explained  latibulum,  spelunca.     Wacli- 
ter  views  these  as   radically  difierent,  but  without 
sufficient  reason  ;   Alem.  luh,  fovea,   Fohun  habent 
loh  ;  The  foxes   have   holes;    Tatian.   ap.   Schiltcr. 
Otfrid  uses  luugc  in  the  sense  of  spelunca:  A.S.  loh 
barathrum  ;   Ll.  lijk  eoncavitas,   Vcrel.     Louch,  as 
denoting  a  fountain,  may  be  from  the  same  root;  as 
Franc,  loh  signifies,   orilicium.     At  any   rate,   Lye 
seems  mistaken  in  confoundiiig  this  with  loch,  a  lake. 
V.  Jun.  Eiyin. 


LOUCHING,  pari.  pr.     Bowing  do^vn,  louttng. 

Than  lied  thay,  and  sched  thay, 

Luery  ane  from  anc  vdder, 

Doun  louching  and  coutching, 

To  He  the  llichts  of  fudder. 

Jiuiel\f  Pilgr.  IVulfon's  Coll.  ii.  24. 
Isl.  It/sf,  laut ;  at  lut-a,  pronus  fio,  procumbo, 
flecto  me  prorsum  ;  lufr  pronus,  lotinn  cernuus  ; 
G.  Andr.  A.S.  hlut-an.  'To  this  fountain  uiidoulit- 
edly  ought  we  to  trace  E.  slouch,  which  Dr.  John- 
son inconsiderately  derives  from  Dan.  iloj)',  stupid. 

To  LOUE,  Love,  r,  a.  To  praise.     V.  LoiF. 
LOVED ARG,  .t.     A  piece  of  work  done  from  a 

principle  of  affection,  S.     V.  Uasvcuk. 
LOVERY,  LuFRAY,  s. 

'J'he  fcynds  gave  them  halt  leid  to  laip  ; 
Thair  lovcrij  wes  na  less. 

Dunbar,  Bannatyiic  Poems,  p.  30. 
"  Their  desire  was  not  diminished  ;  their  thirst 
was  insatiable."     Lord  Hailes. 

Lvfrui)  occurs  in  the  same  poems. 

Grit  God  releif  Margaret  our  Quene  ; 
For  and  scho  war  as  scho  hes  bene, 
Selio  wald  be  lerger  of  lufraij 
Than  all  the  laif  that  I  of  mene, 
For  lerges  of  this  new-yeir  day. 

■p.  152.  St.  10. 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  word  that  occurs  in  both 
jjlaces,  as  signifying  bountij,  in  which  sense  Lord 
Ilailes  renders  it  in  the  latter  passage,  from  Fr. 
I'offrc.  If  so,  in  the  former,  it  is  used  ironically. 
It  ma)-  be  allied  to  Su.G.  lufr,  qui  aliis  blanditiis  in- 
escat,  from  liuf  carus  ;  or  from  lofi:a,  to  extend  the 
hand  in  token  of  engagement ;  a  derivative  from 
lofice,  S.  lufe,  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  whence  Su.G. 
for-loficare,  a  surety,  one  who  "  strikes  iiands 
with"  another. 
LOUING,  J-.     Praise,  commendation. 

Na  louingin  may  do  lucres  thy  fame, 

Nor  na  reproche  dyniynew  thy  gude  name. 
Doug.  Virgil,  4.  21. 
LoKi/ng,  Barbour,  id.  A.S.  lofung  laudatio.     V. 
LoiF. 

To  LOLTK,  V.  a.  I.  To  lock,  to  inclose,  to  em- 
brace. 

Lulfaris  langis  only  to  lok  in  thare  lace 
Thare  ladyis  lufely,  and  louk  but  lett  or  releuis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  23S,  a.  36. 
9.  To  surround,  to  encompass. 

Amiddis  ane  rank  tre  lurkis  a  goldin  beuch, — 
That  standis  loukit  about  and  obumbrate 
AVith  dirk  shaddois  of  the  thik  vvod  schaw. 
Dr.ug.  Virgil,  167.  44. 
MoesG.  luh-an,  Su.G.    Isk  luk-ii,  A.S.  bc-luc 
an,   Belg.  luyck-en,  claudere.      V^.  Licken. 

LO\\T^,  Lowne,  adj.  J.  Calm,  serene;  express- 
ive of  the  state  of  the  air,  S.  This  seems  to  be 
the  primary  sense. 

' —  In  the  calm  or  loune  wcddir  is  sene 
Aboue  the  lludis  hie,  ane  fare  plane  grene, 
Aue  standyng  place,  quhar  skarlis  with  thare 

bekkis, 
Forganc  the  son  gladly  thaymprunyeisaudbckis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  131.  43. 
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When  (h'  air  is  calm,  anil  still  as  dead  and  deaf, 
And  vndcr  heav'n  qnukcs  not  an  aspiii  leaf, — 
And  when  (hf  variant  windc  is  still  and  lv\iir, 
The  cunning  pylot  never  can  be  kiiuwno. 

IJiiiLfiDi'.i  Jtitlillu  p.  8. 
Its  grotcin  loiiii  ;   The  wind  hcirins  to  fall,   S. 
"    Ijozr/ifl,   calm    and    mild,"    Vorks.    JJial.    G). 
p.  107.     Westmorel.  id.     "  C'.ilm  ;  out  of  the  wind. 
North."     fil.  Grose. 

2.  Sheltered  ;  denoting  a  situation  skreened  from 
the  blast,  S.  fo/nir/,  Northumb. 

The  land  loun  was  and  lie,  with  lykin^  and  love. 

Hoiiliifc,  i.  2.  JMS. 
The  fair  forrcst  with  levis,  (uiin  and  le. 

The  fo«  lis  son;;,  and  llouris  ferly  sueit, 
Is  hot  the  warld,  and  his  prosperitc, 

As  fals  plesandis  niynj^it,  with  cair  rcpleit. 
Jlenri/yonc^  Baiiiitifi/ne  Poems,  p.  129. 

3.  Uaruffled  ;  applied  to  water. 

The  streme  bakwarlis  vpflowis  soft  and  still  ; 
Of  sic  wise  meissand  his  wattir,  that  he 
Ane  standand  stank  semyt  for  to  be, 
Or  than  a  smoith  pule,  or  dub,  loun  and  fare. 
Doug.  Virgil,  243.  3. 
*'  Thir  salmond,  in  the  tyme  of  heruist,   cuniis 
vp  throw  the  smal   watteris,    spcciallie  quhare   the 
ivatter  is  maist  selianld  and  loun,  and  spawnis  with 
thair  wamis  plet  to  vthir."     Dellend.   Descr.   Alb. 
c.  11. 

4.  Applied  metaph.  to  man.  One  who  has  been 
agitated  with  passion,  or  in  the  rage  of  a  fever, 
is  said  to  be  loi/ii,  when  his  passion  or  delirium 
subsides,  S. 

Ye  hae  yoursell  with  yon  snell  maiden  locked, 
That  winna  thole  with  alTsets  to  be  joked  ; 
And  sac,  my  lad,  my  counsel's  ye  be  loz^n, 
And  tak  a  drink  of  sic  as  yc  hae  brewn. 

Rosses  Jleleuore,  p.  92. 

AVhcn  the  wind  falls,  »c  say,  It  loicdeus,  or,  It's 
loziHlviiing,  S.B.      V.  Lou-V,   I'. 

To  be  loun,  or  lozcdcn,  also  signifies  to  be  slill, 
or  silent,  "  to  speak  little  or  none  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  whom  we  stand  in  awe."     Kudd. 

Jsl.  logn,  Su.CJ.  lugn,  tranquillita-s  aeris.  Logn 
denotes  serenity,  both  of  air  and  of  water.  2lia 
-car  logn  vedurs,  logn  sioeir  ;  Krat  tranquillitas  ae- 
ris, tranquillum  mare,  Olai  Lex.  Run.  Or,  as  we 
would  express  it,  including  both  the  first  and  the 
third  sense  given  above;  "  There  was  loun  weddir, 
and  a  loun  sea," 

Su.G.  lugn  is  also  used  metaph.  as  applied  to 
the  mind.  Hog  lugn,  traiiquillitas  animi.  Spegel- 
ius  derives  the  term  from  lun,  ijuietness,  jicace,  to 
which  ^h/r,  battle,  contention,  is  opposed  ;  Ihre, 
from  liiegg.a  ponere,  as  the  wind  is  said  to  be  laid. 
Og  vindcn  lacgdcs,  ug  ihar  var  logn  mykit ;  Vcn- 
tns  subsedit,  et  tranquillitas  magna  facta  est.  Bibl. 
isl.  Mark.  4.  39. 

Besides  Su.G.  lugn,  Sibb.  mentions  Isl.  lundr  syl- 
va,  which  has  no  connexion  ;  and  MoesG.  analaugn 
occultum.  I  have  sometimes  hesitated  whether  S. 
loun,  with  the  co<;nate  terms  already  mentioned, 
miijht  be  allied  to  Isl.  laun,  Su.G.  Ion,  clam  ;  /aggit 
a  Ion.  to  hide.  But  the  most  natural  deduction  is 
Irrim  (^1   hfaua-nr,  aer  calescit,  et  fit  blandus,  the 


air  becomes  warm  and  mild ;  hli/n.irr,  id.  hfyemh, 
calor  aethcrcus  ;  from  hloa,  to  grow  warm.  Loun 
has  thus  a  comnion  fountain  with  leic,  tejiid,  q.  v. 
Altho\igh  Belg.  laauic,  tepid,  is  written  dill'erenlly 
from  luutc,  sheltered  trom  the  wind,  they  seem  ori- 
ginally the  same.  Luuzc-en  is  evidently  allied  to 
liiun ;  Het  begint  te  luuicen,  the  wind  begins  to 
ciase  ;   hence  luuicfc,  a  shelter,  a  warm  place. 

/J,  lie,  sheltered,  and  le,  shelter,  are  evidently 
from  the  same  root.  Hence,  as  appears  from  the 
preceding  quotations,  loun  and  Ic  seems  to  have  been 
a  common  jihrasc,  in  which  the  same  idea  was  ex- 
pressed, according  to  a  common  pleonasm,  by  sy. 
non.  terms. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  although  luicdcn,  mention- 
ed under  sense  4.  as  aiqilied  to  the  wind,  when  it 
falls,  and  also  as  signifying,  to  be  still,  to  speak 
little,  might  be  newed  as  allied  to  Belg.  luzcte,  it 
seems  preferable  to  consider  it  as  radically  din'erent. 
Isl.  Iiliod  is  used  in  a  sense  nearly  correspondent. 
Its  original  signification  is,  voice,  sound.  But,  like 
some  lleb.  words,  it  also  admits  a  sense  directly  con- 
trary, denoting  silence.  Bidia  hliod/i,  to  demand 
silence,  Idiodr,  silent,  t(dn  i  hliodr,  to  speak  with 
a  low  voice,  hliodlulr,  multum  tacens  ;  G.  Andr. 
Su.G.  liud,  silence  ;  ki/rkoliud,  the  silence  of  th« 
temjile.      V.  Liud,   Ihre. 

To  Loun,  Lown,  x.  a.     To  calm,  to  make  tran- 
quil. 

The  wvndis  eik  tliare  blastis  lounit  sone. 
The  sey  calmyl  his  lludis  plane  abone. 

Doug.  Virgil,  317.  7. 


The  dow  affrayit  dois  lie 


Fiirth  of  her  boll,  and  richt  dern  wjnvng  wane, 
Quhare  hir  sueit  nest  is  holkit  in  the  staue. 
So  fiMrsly  in  the  feildis  furth  scho  spryngis, 
Qiiliill  of  hyr  fard  the  hous  rigging  ringis, 
And  sone  eftir  scherand  the  lotcuijt  are, 
Dow  n  from  the  hicht  discendLs  soft  and  fare. 
Doug.  Virgil,  134.  44. 
To  I,oi:\,   Low.v,  V.  ti.     To  turn  calm,  S. 

"•'    Blow  the  wind  ne'er  so  fast,  it  will  loun  at  the 
last  ;"  S.  Prov.     Kelly,  p.  65. 
LOUN,  LouNE,  Low.v,  Loov,  s.     A  rogue,  a 
worthless  fellow,   S. 

■ Quod  1,  Lounc,  thou  Icis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  239,  a.  26, 
Loun,  lyke  IMahonn,  be  boun  me  till  obey. 
Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  50.  st.  24. 
It  is  sometimes  ajjplied  to  a  woman.     The  phrast 
loun-queijn  is  very  common  for  a  worthless  woman, 
S.B.     Hence  a  female,  who  has  lost  her  chastity,  is 
said  to  have  played  the  loun,  S. 

Then  out  and  s|)ake  him  l)auld  ,\rthur, 

And  laugh'd  right  loud  and  hie — 
'•    I  trow  some  may  has  plaid  the  loan, 
"   And  lied  her  ain  countrie." 

Minstrehij  Border,  ii.  75. 
Loun  is  used  bv  Shakespeare  for  a  rascal. 
Sibb.  refers  to  Teut.  loen  homo  stn|)idus,  bardn?, 
insulsus  :  A.S.  lun  egenns  :  Lye,  to  Ir.  liun,  sloth- 
ful, slucgish,  (Jun.  Etym.)  which  is  evidently  the 
same  with  the  Teut.  word.  Lye  mistakes  the  sense 
of  it  as  used  in  S. ;  viewing  it  as  agreeing  in  significa- 
tion with  the  Tiut.  and  Ir.  terms.     If  originally  the 
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same  ttUL  those,  it  has  undergone  a  rcrj-  consider- 
able change  in  its  meaning.  Mr.  Tooke  gives  lot^n 
9=.  the  part.  pa.  of  the  v.  to  low,  to  make  low.  Di- 
Ters.  Piirley,  ii.  344.  AVhat,  if  it  be  rather  allied 
to  AloesG.  lej/ganils,  A.S.  laezcend,  traditor,  pro- 
ditor,  a  traitor.  Alem.  loiig-cn  signifies  to  lie  ;  hence 
Inugn-a,  a  falsehood,  lugeiifeld,  campus  mendacii, 
lu!;genz:izagon,  false  prophets,  pseijdoprophcta3. 
Could  we  view  loogan,  Loth.,  synon.  with  /oun,  as 
giving  the  old  pronunciation,  it  might  with  great 
probahility  be  traced  to  A.S.  leog-aii  nicntiri,  as  be- 
ing the  part,  leogendc,  menfiens,  q.  a  lying  person, 
a  lyar.  (V.  Loun,  2.)  Hence, 
LuiNFOw,  adj.  Rascally,  S.  from  loun  and  fulf. 
Lor.N-LiKE,  adj.  1.  Having  the  appearance  of  a 
loi/n,  or  villain,  S,  lonriier-Uhe,  compar. 
I'll  put  no  water  on  my  hands, 

As  little  on  my  face  ; 
For  still  the  lozcner-like  I  am, 
The  more  my  trade  I'll  grace. 

Ross's  Jlelenore,  Song,  p.  141. 
2.  Sliabby,  threadbare  ;  applied  to  dress,  S. 
LoCNRlF,  5.      Villany. 

Thou — for  thy  lounric  mony  a  leisch  has  f)  Id. 
Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  53.  st.  7. 
LOUN,  LowN,  s.     A  boy,  S. 

Then  rins  thou  doun  the  gate,  with  gild  of  bovs. 
And  all  the  town-tykes  hingand  at  thy  hcils; 
Of  lads  and  /tizc/;.?  ther  ris<.s  sic  a  noj  se, 

Quhylc    wenches   rin   away   with   cards    and 
quheils. 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  59.  St.  23. 
And  Dunde  gray,  this  niony  a  day, 
Is  lichtl)t  baith  be  lad  and  loitn. 

Evergreen,  i.  17C. 
'*  The  usual  figure  of  a  Sky. boy,  is  a  lozvn  with 
hare  legs  and   feet,  a  dirty  kilt,  ragged    coat  and 
■naistcoat,  a  bare  head,  and  a  stick  in  his  hand." 
KoswelPs  Jonrn.  p.  2fi4. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  word  originally  de. 
noted  a  servant,  as  allied  to  Isl.  liodiie,  lioiic,  ser- 
Tus.  Ifence  lionutcgt,  quod  est  servile,  (t.  Andr.  ; 
Ifiijuir,  legati,  Verel.  There  is  a  considerable  ana. 
loey.  For  loun,  S.  is  often  used  to  denote  a  boy 
hired  either  occasionally,  or  for  a  term,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  running  of  errands,  or  doing  work  thai  re- 
quires little  exertion.  In  a  village,  he  who  holds 
the  plow  is  often  called  the  lad,  and  the  boy  who 
acts  as  herd,  or  drives  the  horses,  the  loun.  In 
like  manner,  lad,  a  youth,  is  derived  from  Isl.  lijdde 
servus,  Seren. 

Loun's  Piece,  the  uppcrmcst  sHce   of  a  loaf  of 
bread,  lS. 

In  Su.G.  this  is  called  skalk.  Ihre  is  at  a  loss  to 
know,  whether  it  be  from  skal  crusta,  because  it 
has  more  of  the  crust  than  those  slices  that  are  un- 
der it.  Singulare  est,  says  this  learned  writer,  (juod 
vulgo  skulk  appellent  primum  secti  paiiis  frustum. 
He  would  hare  reckoned  it  still  more  singular,  had 
he  known  that  the  S.  phrase,  loun's  piece,  is  per- 
fectly consonant.  It  would  also,  have  determined 
him  to  reject  skal,  crusta,  as  the  origin.  He  has 
properly  given  this  word  under  skalk  as  the  root, 
which  primarily  signifies  a  servant ;  and  in  a  second- 


ary  sense,  a  deceitful  man,  a  rascal  (nebulo)  a  loun. 
Now  this  Su.G.  term  primarily  denoting  a  servant, 
and  being  thus  allied  to  S.  loun,  as  signifying  a  hir- 
cd  boy  ;  the  uppermost  slice  must,  according  to  ana- 
logy have  been  denominated  skalk,  as  being  the 
loan's  piece,  or  that  ajipropriated  to  the  servant, 
perhaps  because  harder  than  the  lower  slices.  Thif 
coincidence  is  very  remarkable  in  a  circumstanc*  so 
trivial  ;  and  exhibits  one  of  those  minute  lines  of  na- 
tional affinity,  that  frequently  carry  more  conviction 
to  the  mind  than  what  may  be  reckoned  more  direct 
evidence.  Dan.  skalk,  id.  "  the  kissing-crust,  the 
first  slice,  crust  or  cut  of  a  loaf;"   Wolti'. 

If  we  could  suppose  that /oH«  had  been  used  by 
our  ancestors  to  denote  a  servant  in  general,  we 
might  carry  the  analogy  a  little  farther.  We  might 
view  this  as  the  primary  sense,  and  rogue,  scoun~ 
drel,  as  the  secondary.  For  this  process  may  be  re- 
marked, in  different  languages,  with  respect  to  se- 
veral terms  originally  signifying  service.  This  has 
been  already  seen  with  respect  to  Su.G.  skalk.  In 
like  manner,  K.  knave,  which  primarily  means  ■*, 
boy,  secondarily  a  servant,  has  been  used  to  denote 
a  rascal.  ^Vachter  views  Germ,  dieb,  Su.G.  Iliiuf, 
a  thief,  as  an  oblique  sense  of  MoesG.  thiice,  a  ser- 
vant; as  Lat. /wr,  a  thief,  was  originally  equiva- 
lent to  servus.  Both  Ihre  and  Wacliter  ascribe  this 
trauMlioii,  in  the  sense  of  these  terms,  to  the  de- 
])raved  morals  of  servants.  Cui  significationi  haud 
dubie  procacia  servorum  ingcnia  occasiouem  dcdere; 
Hire,  vo.  Skalk. 

This,  however, -ma}-  have  been  occasionally,  or 
jiartly,  owing  to  the  pride  of  masters.  Of  thia,  I 
apprehend,  we  have  a  jiroof  rn  the  E.  word  villain^ 
which,  originally  denoting  one  who  was  transferable 
with  the  «oil,  came  gradually  to  signify  "  a  worth, 
less  wretch,"  from  the  contempt  entertained  for  a 
bondman.  Perhaps  varlet,  which  formerly  convey- 
ed no  other  idea  than  that  of  one  in  a  state  of  scrvi. 
tudc,  may  be  viewed  as  a  similar  example. 
To  LOUNDER,  r.  a.  To  beat  with  severe 
strokes/  S. 

The  hollin  souples,  that  were  sae  snell. 
His  back  they  loundert,  mell  for  mell. 

Jundeson's  Popul.  Ball.  ii.  238. 
Instead  then  of  lang  days  of  sweet  delyte, 
Ae  day  be  dumb,  and  a'  the  neist  he'll  fiyte  : 
And  may  be,  in  his  barlichoods,  ne'er  stick 
To  lend  his  loving  wife  a  laundering  lick. 

Ramsaj^'s  Poems,  ii.  79. 

V.   LOUXDIT. 

Lol'.vder,  s.     a  severe  stroke  or  blow,  S. 
He  hit  her  twa'r  three  routs  indeid, 
And  bad  her  pass  sweith  from  his  stead  ; 
'•   If  thou  bide  here,  I'll  be  thy  dead  :" 

AVith  that  gave  her  a  loundcr, 
AVhile  mouth  and  nose  rusht  out  of  blood  ; 
She  staggard  also  where  she  stood. 

Watson's  Coll.  i.  43. 
—  Then,  to  escape  the  cudgel,  ran  ; 
But  was  not  miss'd  by  the  goodman, 
AVha  lent  him  on  his  neck  a  launder. 
That  gart  him  o'er  the  threshold  founder. 

Ramsayt  Poenn,  ii.  HQ. 
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LOUNDIT,  part.  pa.     Beaten, 

That  cuddy  rung  the  Driinifres  fiiil 
May  him  rt'strane  ai;aine  this  Yuil, 
All  lumidil  into  yallow  and  reid, 
That  lads  may  bait  him  lyk  a  hull. 

Dutibnr,  Mnillaiid  Purni^,  p.  108. 
This  seems  to  be  tln'  orii;in  of  toinicler  ;  altlioii!;h 
I  cannot  even  foiui  a  conjecture  as  to  the  radical 
form. 

To  LOUP,  V.  77.     L  To  leap,  to  spring,  S.  lope, 
A.Bor.  Pret.  lap  ;  also,  loppiii,  q.  v. 
"  As  good  hads  the  stirrup  as  he  that  loups  on  ;" 
S.  Prov.     Ferguson,   p.  7. 

"   He  stumbles  at  a  strac,  and  loi/ps  o'er  a  brae;'' 
Ferguson's  S.  Prov.  p.  19. 

"  Every  one  luiips  o'er  tlie  dike,  where  it  is 
laighest ;"  S.  Prov.     Kelly,  p.  07. 

"  He  that  looks  not  ere  he  loiip,  will  fall  ere  he 
■Hit;"  S.  Prov.     Kelly,   07.  147. 
Then  Lowrie  as  anc  l3()Mn  /aj). 

And  sone  ane  iiane  culd  feddcr  ; 
He  heclit  to  perss  him  at  the  pap, 
Thairon  to  wed  ane  weddir. 
CItr.  Kirk,  St.  12.     Chroii.  S.  P.  ii.  362. 
He  lap  quhill  he  lay  on  his  lendis. 

Ibid.  St,  5, 
It  is  also  used  in  a  kind  of  active  sense,  S, 
O  Baby,  haste,  the  window  loiip, 

I'll  kep  you  in  my  arm  ; 
My  merry  men  a'  are  at  the  yett, 
To  rescue  you  frae  harm. 

Jamieson's  Popul.  Ball.  ii.  141. 
This  V.  retains  the  character  of  the  other  North- 
ern dialects,  more  than  of  A.S.  hlvap-an,  id.  MoesG. 
hluup-un  saltare.  Germ,  lauffcn,  id.  Su.G.  locp.u, 
Belg.  luop-en,  currere. 

2.  To  burst  open.  Luppoi,  loppiii,  burst  open, 
o. 

The  frosCs  loppin,  a  phrase  used  to  signify  that 
the  frost,  which  prevailed  during  night,  has  given 
■way  about  sunrise  ;  which  is  generally  a  presage  of 
rain  before  evening,  S. 

3.  Used  in  the  same  sense  with  Su.G.  lotp-a. 
Dc  canibus,  ubi  diacursitant  veneri  operam  d;'.- 
turi;  hence  lo(ps/;,  catulicns;  Hire.  Germ.  lai/Jf- 
<»w,  Teut.  loop-en,  catulire,  in  venercm  currere. 
Lyndsay,  Chron.  S.  P.  ii.  ]()4.  Warkis,  15fJ2. 
p.  268. 

4.  To  chanfie  masters,  to  pass  from  one  possessor 
to  another  ;  applied  to  property. 

For  why  tobacco  makes  no  trouble, — 
Except  it  gar  men  bleer  and  bubble, 
And  merchants  whiles  winn  mrikle  geir. 
Vea  sometimes  it  will  make  a  steir. 

Gar  swaggerers  swear  and  fill  the  stoup. 
Quoth  Conscience,  since  it  came  here. 
It  has  gard  sindrie  lairdships  loup. 
Many' s  Truth's  Travel',  Pennecuik's  P.  p.  111. 
Lot'P,  5.     A  leap,  a  jump,  a  sprinf;,  S. 
The  King  with  thai  bienkir  him  by. 
And  saw  the  twasomc  sturdely 
Agane  his  man  grit  melle  ma, 
A\  ith  that  he  left  his  awin  twa, 


And  till  thaim  that  faucht  with  his  man 
A  luup  rycht  lychlly  maid  he  than  ; 
And  smate  the  hed  off  the  tane. 

Barbour,  vi.  638.  MS, 

Loip,  Loui'E,  Leai",  s.     a  cataract,  a  water- 
fall, S. 

Be  it  alwayes  understand,  that  this  present  Act, 
nor  nathing  theirin  conteined,  sail  be  prejudiciall  to 
his  llienes  subjectcs,  being  dewlie  infeft  and  in  pos- 
session of  balding  of  cruves,  lines  or  loupes  wiihin 
fresche  waters."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581.  c.  111. 

Lilies  seems  used  for  linns,  a.s  etjuivalent  to  loupes. 
The  word  is  still  used  in  this  sense. 

"  The  Endrick — then  turns  due  W.,  rushing  over 
the  Loup  of  Finlri),  and  inclosing  part  of  (he  parish 
within  3  sides  of  a  square." 

" The  only  curiosity  which  is  universally  re. 

marked  in  this  parish,  is  the  above  mentioned  Loup 
of  Fiiitri) ;  a  cataract  of  01  feet  high,  over  which 
the  Endrick  pours  its  whole  stream."  P.  Fintry, 
Stirlings.  Statist.  Ace.  xi.  381. 

Leap  occurs  in  the  same  sense  ;  but  I  suspect, 
that  it  is  the  common  word  Anglified. 

"  Still  farther  u|)  the  burn,  agreeable  to  the  de- 
scription in  the  dialogue  of  the  second  scene  [of  the 
CJentle  Shepherd],  the  hollow  beyond  ^Mary's  Bow. 
er,  where  the  Esk  divides  it  in  the  middle,  and  forms 
a  linn  or  leap,  is  named  the  How  Burn."  P.  Pen- 
nyruik,   Loth.  Append.  Statist.  Ace.  xvii.  Gil. 

It  occurs  in  a  sense,  although  different,  yet  near, 
ly  allied,  in  other  Northern  languages  :  Isl.  laup- 
ur,  alveus,  calathus,  Su.G.  lop,  tcatnlop,  the  chan- 
nel of  a  river  ;  Teut.  loop  der  rivieren,  id.  These 
terms,  denoting  the  channel  or  course  of  a  river,  arc 
from  Su.G.  loep-a,  &e.  as  signifying  currere,  to 
run.  Our  word  is  from  the  same  v.  in  the  sense  of 
saltare,  to  leap  or  spring. 
Loi'PiNG  AcL'E,  a  disease  resembling  St.  Vitus's 

dance,  Ang. 

"  A  singular  kind  of  distemper,  called  the  loup' 
ing  ague,  has  sometimes  made  its  appearance  in  this 
parish.  The  jiatienls,  when  seized,  have  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  madness  ;  their  bodies  are  variously  dis. 
torted  ;  they  run,  when  they  find  an  opportunity, 
«ilh  amazing  sivlftness,  and  over  dangerous  passes  ; 
and  when  confined  to  the  house,  they  jump,  and 
climb  in  an  astonishing  manner,  till  tlieir  strength  be 
exhausted.  Cold  bathing  is  found  to  be  the  most 
effectual  remedy."  P.  Craig,  Forfars.  Statist.  Ace. 
ii.  496. 

"  There  is  a  distemper,  called  by  the  country 
people  the  leaping  ugue,  and  by  physicians,  .St.  Vi. 
tus's  dance,  which  has  prevailed  occasionally  for  up. 
■wards  of  60  years  in  these  jiarishes,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  ones.  The  jiatient  first  complains  of  a 
pain  in  the  head,  and  lower  part  of  the  back  ;  to 
this  succeed  convulsive  fits,  or  fits  of  dancing  at  cer- 
tain periods.  This  disease  seems  to  be  hereditary  in 
some  families.  ^Vhen  the  fit  of  dancing,  leajiing,  or 
running,  'cizes  the  patient,  notliing  tends  more  to 
abate  the  vlidence  of  the  disease,  than  the  allowing 
him  free  scope  to  exercise  himself  in  this  manner  till 
nature  be  exhausted."  P.  Lethnot,  Forfars.  Ibid, 
iv,  5. 
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Leaping  ague  must  be  an  error  of  the  press  ;  as 
louping  is  the  terra  iiiTariably  nscd. 
LoupiN-oN-STAXE,  s.     A  stone,  or  several  stones 
raised  one  above  another,  like  a  flight  of  steps, 
for  assisting  one  to  get  on  horseback,  S.    Hence, 
metaph.  To  cum  ajj  at  the  loiipm-on-slane,  S. 
to  leave  off  any  business   in   the  same  state  as 
when  it  was  begun ;  also,  to  terminate  a  dispute, 
without  the  slightest  change  of  mind   in  either 
party. 
LOUP-HUNTING,  s.     Ilae  ye  been  a  loup- 
huntiiig  .^  a  phrase  commonly  used,  by  way  of 
query,  S.B.     It  is  addressed  to  one   who  has 
been  abroad  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
tains an  evident  allusion  to  the  hunting  of  the 
wolf  in  former  times.     Fr.  loup,  a  wolf. 
LOURD. 

Enouch  of  blood  by  mc's  bin  spilt, 

Seek  not  your  death  frae  mee  ; 
I  rather  lot/rd  it  had  been  my  sel, 
Than  father  him  or  thee. 
Gil  Morrke,  Rilson''s  S.  Songs,  ii.  165. 
In  Gl.  "  wished?"     Bot  it  seems  merely  a  tauto- 
logy, lourd  signifying  ralher,  as  lezcar,  loor.     V. 
Levek. 

LOURDNES,  s.     Surly  temper. 
This  Kyng  Edward  lyklyly 
llys  pryncohad  chaiuigyd  in  tyrandry. 
And  in  lourdues  hys  ryalie. 
That  suld  hawe  bene  of  grete  pyte. 

fVijutoxcn,  vii.  10.  373.     V.  Lo«  ryd. 
To  LOURE,  r.  u.     To  lurk. 

This  cruel  nionstourc  Alecto  on  ane 
Infect  with  ful  venom  Gorgonayne, 
Socht  first  to  Latiiim,  and  the  chimes  hie 
Of  Laiircntync  the  Kingis  cheif  ciete  ; 
And  priueiy  bcgouth  to  wach  and  lotire 
About  his  spous  Qucnc  Amatais  hour. 

Doug.  Virgil,  218.  31. 
—  The  ilk  Furic  pcstilcntialc  that  hourc 
Ful  priuoly  in  tlie  dome  wod  dyd  loiire 
To  cast  on  tliame  sli'ly  hyr  ferefiil  rage. 

Ibid,  '225.  15.  Latct,  Virg. 
This  is  indeed  allied  to  F,.  loicre,  loner-,  to  frown, 
as  Jun.  and  Uiidd.  conjecture,  in  as  far  as  they  arc 
both  connected  with  Teut.  loer-en.  But  the  F. 
word  retains  one  sense,  retortis  oculis  intueri,  also, 
frontem  contraherc  ;  the  S.  another,  observare  insi- 
diose,  insidiari.  Germ,  litiir-cn  has  both  senses,  in- 
sidiari  ;  also,  limis  oculis  intueri  ;  whence  hiur,  a 
lurker.  In  other  languages  tiic  v.  is  used  only  in 
one  sense  ;  Su.G.  liir-a,  oculis  auribusque  insidiari  ; 
Isl.  lure,  more  aluri  in  insidiis  latere  ;  Dan.  lur-er, 
to  lurk,  to  watch,  to  lie  sneaking  or  in  ambush  ; 
whence  lur,  an  ambush,  hirer,  a  lurker.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  origin  of  \\.  lurk,  which  Sereu.  and 
Ihrc  both  trace  to  Su.Cr.  luik,  Isl.  /h/-Av  mendicus 
vago,  homo  rudis  et  subdolus.  But  Vcrel.  explains 
lurkr  as  simply  signifying  a  staff,  clava,  bacubis.  It 
is  the  compound  designation,  lurkr  landufaegir, 
which  he  renders,  mendicus  vagus,  cui  in  manu  .u/- 
pio,  et  rotunda  patera  vel  lagena,  ad  exripiendum 
potum  datum.  This  is  almost  the  very  description 
tlut  a  Scotsman  w  ould  give  of  a  sturd^-begj^ar  / 


one  wTio  wanders  through  the  country  with  a  piko- 

staff,  and  a  cap  in  his  hand,  for  receiving  his  at- 

mess. 

LOUSANCE,  s.     A  freedom  from  bondage. 

"  It  is  not  a  death,  but  lousance ;"  S.  Pro». 
"  that  is,  a  recovery  of  freedom  from  bondage  ;" 
Kelly,   p.  54. 

This  is  a  Goth,  word,  with  a  Fr.  termination. 
To  LOUT,  LowT,  V.  n.     1.  To  bow  down  the 
body,  S. 

Bot  Dares  walkis  aboot  rycht  craftclie, 
—  Lurkand  in  harnes  wachis  round  about, 
Now  this  tocum,  now  by  that  way  gan  louf, 
Quhare  best  he  may  cum  to  his  purpois  sone. 
Doug.  Virgil,  1  42.  35. 
2.  To  make  obeisance. 

And  quhen  Dowglas  saw  hys  cummyng, 
He  raid,  and  hailsyt  hym  in  hy, 
And  loKtyt  him  full  curtasly. 

Barbour,  ii.  154.  MS. 
Here  it  is  used  actively.     R.  Brunne  subjoins  the 
prejiosition,  p.  42. 

The  folk  vntille  Humber  to  Suane  gan  thei  loute. 
Johnson  mentions  lout  as  now  ol)bolete.  It  is  still 
used  as  a  provincial  term,  A.  Bor.  A.S.  hlut-an, 
Isl.  Su.G.  lut-a,  Dan.  lud-er,  incurvare  so  ;  whence 
lutr,  bowed,  and  Isl.  lotniiig,  which  denotes  not 
only  submission,  b\it  religious  worship.  Spelm.  and 
Jun.  view  this  as  the  origin  of  O.E.  lout,  lozct,  a 
subject,  a  servant,  from  the  homage  or  obeisance  re. 
quired  bv  his  superior.  But  it  seems  rather  from 
A.S.  lead  plebs,  popuhis.  Germ,  leute.  V.  Spelm. 
vo.  Leudis.  V.  also  Undert-out. 
Loutsuouther'd,    adj.     Round-shouldered,    S. 

V.  LocT,  V. 
To  LOUTHER,  r.  n.     I.  To  be  entangled  in 
mire  or  snow,  Ang. 

Isl.  ludra,  demissus  cedere,  uti  canes  timidi,  vel 
niancipia  dum  vapulant  ;   G.  Andr.  ;    Isl.  ledia  li- 
mns,  coenum,  might  seem  allied.     I  suspect,   how. 
ever,  that  this  is  the  same  with  the  v.  Lewder,  q.  t. 
2.  To  walk  with  difficulty  ;  generally  applied  to 
those  who  have  short  legs,  Ang. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Lezcder. 
To  LOW,  V.  V.     1.  To  flame,  to  blaze,  S.  part, 
pr.  louan. 

Ah  !  wha  cou'd  tell  the  beauties  of  her  face  ? 
Her  mouth,  that  never  op'd  but  wi'  a  grace  ? 
Ifer  een,  w  Inch  did  with  heavenlj-  sparkles  loi>? 
Her  modest  cheek,  llush'd  with  a  rosie  glow  ? 
Ramsay''s  Poems,  ii.  17. 
When  stocks  that  are  half  rotten  lozces, 
They  burn  best,  so  doth  dry  broom  kowe^. 
Cleland's  Poems,  p.  34. 
2.  To  flame  with  rage,  or  any  other  passion,  S. 
My  laureat  liems  at  thee,  and  I  loz:s. 

Kennedy,  Evergreen,  ii.  48. 
A  vulgar  mode  of  speech  for  loa. 
Gower  uses  lozzeth  as  signifying,  kindles. 
For  he  that  hye  hcrtcs  lov:elh 
With  fyry  dart,  whiche  he  throweth, 
Cupido,  whiche  of  loue  is  god, 
In  chastisynge  hath  made  a  rod 
To  drjue  away  her  wantounesse. 

Conf.  Am.  Fol.  70.  », 
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Isl.  log.(i,  Su.G.  /aag-a,  ardcre,  flagrare  ;  Alcm, 
logheiit  llammaiit.     V.  the  s. 
Low,  Lowe,  .«.      1.  Flame,  blnzc,  S.     A.  Bor. 
Na  mar  may  na  nip.ii  [f}  r]  sa  cowjr 
Than  /oic,  or  rck  sail  it  iliscow)  r. 

Ihtrboiir,  iv.  121.  MS. 
The  leiiiand  low  soue  lanssyt  ajioii  liycht. 

IVulhcc,  vii.  -129.  MS. 
Of  liphfncs  sal  thoii  se  a  loice, 
L'niiclhos  tliou  sal  thi-selvcn  knowp. 
Yicuine,  V.  343.     Ritson\s  E.  M.  Rom.  i.  13. 
2.  Used  met.iphor.  for  rage,  desire,  or  love. 
That,  quod  Experience,  is  trow  ; 
IVill  llattcrit  him  <|uhcii  first  he  llcw  ; 
li'ilt  set  him  in  a  /ore. 
Clicnie  and  S lac,  st.  54.     Evergreen,  ii.  133. 
Isl.  Dan.  luge,  Su.G.  loga,  luuga,  Alem.  luuga, 
Ocrm.    Uilie,    id.      Pcrhajis    the    common    origin    is 
MocsG.  liug.an  lucore,  whenci-  liiihud  igrtis,    lire. 
Our  term  has  less  aflinily  to  A.S.  leg,  l/g,  llamma, 
than  to  any  of  the  rest.     It  may  be  observed,   that 
Isl.  lug-a  signifies,  to  diminish,  to  dilapidate,  to  con- 
tume;  but  whetlier  allied  to /oi^f,  flame,  seems  doubtful. 
Junius  has  a  curious  idea  with  respect  to  Goth. 
orlog,  battle,  a  word  that  has  greatly  puzzled  ety. 
niologists.     lie  views  it  as  composed   of  or,  great, 
and  log,  flame,  q.  the  great  Jlumc  that  extends  far 
and  wide.      F.tjm.  to.  Brand. 
To  LOWDEN,  V.  ii.     1.  Used  to  signify  that  the 

M-ind  falls,  S.B. 
2.  To  speak  little,  to  stand  in  awe  of  another,  S.B. 
It  is  also  used  actively,  in  both  senses.     "  The 
rain  will  lotiden  the  wind,"  i.  e.  make  it  to  fall; 
and,  "  He  has  got  something  to  loTcden  him;" 
or,  to  bring  him  into  a  calmer  state;  S.B.     V. 
Loiv,  fiffj. 
1.0WDER,    Louth EUT RFC,    5.     A  hand  spoke 
used  for  lifting  the  mi!n-stones,  S. 
Into  a  grief  he  past  her  frac, — 
And  in  a  feiry  farry 
Kan  to  the  mill  and  fefcht  the  toicder. 
Wherewith  he  hit  her  on  the  show'der, 
That  he  dangt  a  to  drush  like  powder. 

H'a(son\s  Cull.  1.  41. 
Can   this  he  derived  from   Isl.  Indr  mola,   moli- 
toria?   ((J.  Andr.)   perhaps  for  »«o/t/i/7-rt. 
LOWUING,  s.     Praise,  q.  la/nlino;. 

Qiiluit  pryce  or  lozcding,  qulun  the  battle  ends, 
Is  sayd  of  him  thai  overcomes  a  man  ; 
Him  to  deliend  that  nowther  dow  nor  can  ? 
Jlenrj/sone,  Evergreen,  i.  192. 
LOWE,  5.     Love. 

Than  pray  we  all  to  the  Makar  ahow, 
Qnliilk  has  in  hand  offjustry  the  ballanre, 
That  he  ts  grant  olfhis  der  lestand  lu7:e. 

IVullace,  vi.  10'>.  -MS.     V.  Lvr. 
LOWN,  mil     Calm,  &c.     V.  Loltn-. 
LOWNDRER,  5.     A  lazy  wretch. 
—  Rejiniwand  thanie  as  sottis  wyle, 
Sync  thai  mycht  doutks  but  peryle 
Tyl  thanie  and  all  tliarc  lynyage, 
That  lordschipe  wyn  in  herytage, 
For  to  levc  it  fayntly. 
And  lyve  as  loandreris  cayttevcly. 

ffjitluicn.  ii.  8.  106. 


"  Q.  lourdanor.  Sec  L<)urdane,"  Gl.  Sibb.  But 
wilh  far  more  reason,  Mr.  .Macl'herson  derives  it  from 
Tent,  lun'lcrer  cunctator,  dilator;  lunder-en  cunc- 
tari,  morari.  The  origin  is  probably  Su.G.  linul  In- 
tervallum.  Hence  Isl.  bid-lund,  expeetalio,  mora, 
Virel.  ;  mora  coneessa,  Ihre;  the  time  that  any  one 
is  allowed  to  slay. 

LOWRYD,  nil).     Surly,  ungracious. 
Set  this  abbot  wes  niessvngere, 
This  k)  ng  made  hym  bot  luzzrjjd  chcrc  : 
Now  tlilr  to  mete  na  niaiingery 
Callyd  thai  tliis  abbot  Oen  Henry. 

ffjjnfo::n,  viii.  10.  116. 
By  the  sense  given  to  this  Mr.  MacPherson  seems 
to  view  it  as  allied  to   the  E.    v.   lu:;er,    to   ajipear 
gloomy. 

LOWRIE,  Lawiiif.,  .<;.  J.  A  designation  given 
to  the  fox  ;  sometimes  used  as  a  kind  of  sur- 
name, S. 

Then  sure  the  lassos,  and  ilk  gaping  coof, 
^Vad  rin  about  him,  and  had  out  tiieir  loof. 
]\f.     As  fast  as  tleas  skip  to  the  tate  of  woo, 
A\'hilk  slee  'J'ud  Luicrie  hads  without  his  mot?, 
When  he  to  drow  n  them,  and  his  hips  to  cool, 
In  summer  days  slides  backward  in  a  pool. 

Rainsayx  Poems,  ii.  143. 
He  said  ;  and  round  the  courtiers  all  and  c-ach 
A])plauded  Laizrie  for  his  winsome  speech. 

Ibid.  ii.  500. 
2.  A  crafty  person  ;  one  who  has  the  disposition 
of  a  fox. 

Had  not  that  blessit  bairnc  bene  borne, 

Sin  to  red  res, 
Lozcries;  your  liues  had  bene  forlorne 
For  all  your  Mes. 

■Spec.  Godly  Snngs,  p.  38. 
The  name  Tod  Loicrie  is  given  to  this  animal  iir 
S.,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  K.  he  is  called  Jitj/- 
nard  the  Fox,  and  perhaps  for  a  similar  reason. 
The  latter  designation  is  immediately  from  Vr.  ren- 
urd,  a  fox.  This  Menage  derives  from  raposo,  a 
name  given  to  the  fox  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from 
rabo,  a  tail  ;  as  he  supposes  that  Reynard  Iras  re- 
reived  this  designation  from  the  grossness  of  his  tail. 
But  what  alllnily  is  there  between  rupoxo  and  rcn- 
urd.  It  is  worth  while  to  attend  to  the  process, 
that  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  pains  that 
some  etymologists  have  taken,  as  if  intentional^  ,  to 
bring  ridicule  on  this  iirportant  branch  of  philoloi'V. 
Tliis  Mord  must  be  subjected  to  five  difl'erent  trans, 
mutations,  before  it  can  decently  assume  the  form  of 
renard.  The  fox  himself,  with  all  the  craft  ascribed 
to  him,  could  not  assume  so  great  a  variety  of  shapes, 
as  Menage  has  given  to  his  name.  Ruposo  is  the  ori- 
gin of  Renard.  "  The  change,"  he  says,  "  has  been 
eliected  in  this  manner  ;  Raposo,  rupusris,  rapusinus, 
rasinuf,  rasinardas,  renardus,  Renard!"  Quod erut 
demon^tr. 

The  author  sagely  subjoins  ;  "  This  etymon  dis- 
pleases me  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  extremely 
well  pleased  with  it." 

But  it  w  ould  be  cruel  to  torture  Reynard  himself 
so  unmercifulh ,  notwithstanding  his  accumulated 
villauies.  The  writer  had  no  temptation  whatsoever 
to  do  such  violcucc  to  his  name.     For  this  term, 
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nke  many  others  in  the  Fr.  langnage,  is  undonht. 
edly  of  Goth,  origin.  Isl.  reinicke  signifies  a  fox, 
ivom  re.inki,  crafty,  to  \\]y\c\\  Gexux.  raenke,  Dan. 
renk,  fraudcs,  Tersutiae,  correspond. 

Ilisp.  raposo  may  be  from  Lat.  rapio,  -ere,  to 
snatch  away,  or  Su.G.  raef,  Isl.  ref-r,  a  fox,  whence 
perhaps  refiur,  tcchnae,  deceptiones,  stratagems. 
Ihre  mentions  Pcrs.  roiibak,  Fcnn.  reicoti,  as  also 
denoting  this  animal. 

Henrysone  expresses  his  S.  designation,  as  if  he 
had  viewed  it  as  the  common  diminutive  used  for  the 
proper  name  Lazcrence.  But  for  this  supposition, 
if  really  made  by  him,  there  is  no  foundation.  Speak- 
ing of  the  fox,  he  says  ; 

Lawrence  the  actis  and  the  proceis  wrait. 

Bannaii/ne  Poems,  p.  112.  st.  14. 

This  agrees  to  what  he  had  formerly  said  ; 
The/o:r  wes  clerk  and  notar  in  that  cans. 

P.  no.  St.  5. 

The  name  might  seem  formed  from  Corn,  hiern. 
Arm.  liiarn,  vulpes.  But  it  is  more  probably  of 
Goth,  extract.  It  has  been  seen,  that  Fr.  rcnard 
appears  nearly  allied  to  some  Northern  terms  dc- 
noting  craft.  Ihre  thinks  that  the  fox  in  MoesG. 
was  denominated  fauho,  from  its  faa  or  yellow  co- 
lour, and  that  hence  its  Germ,  name  fiichf  is  form, 
cd.  But  Wachter,  with  greater  probability,  dedu- 
ces the  latter,  whence  K.fox,  irom  fah-en  dolo  ca. 
perc,  Isl.  foT-a  decipere,  fox  false  ;  as,  raiip  fox, 
ft  false  sale  ;  Verel.  It  is  therefore  probable,  from 
analogy,  that  lotcrie  owes  its  origin  to  some  root 
expressive  of  deception. 

Sibb.  has  materially  given  the  same  etymon  that 
Lad  occurred  to  me;  "  Teut.  lorcr,  fraudator ;  lor. 
erj/e,  fraus,  lore,  illecebra."  The  designation  may 
have  been  immediately  formed  from  our  old  v.  loure, 
to  lurk,  q.  v.  I  need  only  add  to  what  is  there 
said,  that  Fr.  leurr-er  and  E.  lure,  are  evidently 
cognate  terms.  Not  only  Teut.  lorcr,  but  locr,  de- 
notes one  who  lays  snares.  , 

It  is  impossible  to  say,  whether  the  term  has  been 
first  applied  to  the  fox,  or  to  any  artful  person.    Its 
near  aflinity  to  the  v.  loure  would  seem  to  render 
the  latter  most  probable. 
LOZEN,  s.     A  pane  of  glass,  S.  corrupted  from 

lozenj^e ;  so  called  from  its  form. 
LUBBA,  s.    A  name  given  to  coarse  grass  of  any 

kind  ;  Orkney. 

"  As  to  hills, — they  are  covered  with  heath,  and 
what  we  call  liibba,  a  sort  of  grass  which  feeds  our 
cattle  in  the  summer  time  ;  it  generally  consists  of 
diflcrent  species  of  carices,  plain  bent,  and  other 
moor  grasses."     P.  Birsay,  Statist.  Ace.  xiv.  316. 

Isl.  luhbe  conveys  the  idea  of  rough,  hirsutus  ; 
ktia  Itibbc,  boleti  vel  fungi  species  ;  G.  Andr.  p. 
171.  c.  2.  lie  derives  it  from  Infc,  haereo,  pendu- 
lus  lacer  sum.  Dan.  hi,  liiv,  tiie  nap  of  clothes  ; 
liibben,  gross. 

In  Isl.  liibbe  wc  perceive  the  origin  of  E.  lub~ 
her.  For  it  is  also  rendered,  hirsutus  et  incomp- 
tws  nebulo  ;  q.  a  vouch  tatfy-headit  lo«n,  S. 

This  term  appears  nearly  in  its  primitive  Goth, 
form  in  O.E. 

Ilermets  an  heape,  with  hoked  staues, 
Wenten  to  Walsingham,  &  her  weuches  after. 
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Great  loubies  &  long,  that  loth  were  to  swinke, 
Clothed  hem  in  copes,  to  be  knowen  from  other, 
And  shopen  hem  hermets,  her  e.ise  to  hauc. 
P.  Ploughman,  Sign.  A.  1,  b. 
Lubberly  fellows  assumed  the  sacerdotal  dress,   or 
appeared  as  hermits,  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
siiiiike,  i.  e.  to  labour. 

To  LUCK,  V.  n.     To  have  good  or  bad  fortune, 

Quhair  part  has  perish  t,  part  prevaild, 
Alyke  all  cannot  luck. 

Cherric  and  Sloe,  st.  103.     . 

Teut.  ghe-luck-en,  Su.G.  lijck-as,  Isl.   leik-asf, 

Dan.  lykk-es,  to  prosper.     Ihre  derives  (i/c/c-ai  from 

lik-a,  to  please  ;  as  Wachter,  gluch,  fortune,  from 

gleich-en,  which  is  synon.  with  lik-a. 

LUCKEN,  part.  pa.     \.  Closed,  shut  up,  con- 
tracted. 

Lucken-kanded,  having  the  fist  contracted,  the 
fingers  being  drawn  down  towards  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  S.  "  close  fisted,"  Gl.  Shirr.  "  Hence," 
says  Rudd.  vo.  Louk, — "  the  man  xcith  the  lucken 
hand  in  Th.  Rhymer's  Prophecies,  of  whom  the  cre- 
dulous vulgar  expect  great  things."  The  same  ridi- 
culous idea,  if  I  mistake  not,  prevails  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  This  man  is  to  hold  the  horses  of  three 
kings,  during  a  dreadful  and  eventful  battle.  I  am 
not  certain,  however,  if  this  remarkable  person  does 
not  rather  appear  with  two  thumbs  on  each  hand. 

Lucken-tued,  also,  lucken-footed,  web-footcd, 
having  the  toes  joined  by  a  film,  S. 

"  This  [Turtur  maritimus  insulae  Bass]  is  palmi. 
pes,  that's  lucken-footed."  Sibbald's  Hist.  Fife,  p. 
109. 

Chaucer  uses  loken  in  a  similar  sense.     "  Lokcn 
in  every  lith,"  contracted  in  every  limb.     Nonne's 
Preestcs  T.  v.  14881. 
2.  Locked,  bolted. 

Rudd.  thinks  that  "  the  Lucken-bootht  in  Edin. 
burgh  have  their  name,  because  they  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  Iligh-strcet,  and  almost  joyn  the  two 
sides  of  it."  V'o.  Louk.  But  the  obvious  reason  of 
the  designation  is,  that  these  booths  were  distin- 
guished from  others,  as  being  so  formed  that  thev 
might  be  locked  during  night,  or  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  possessor. 

A.S.  locen  signifies  clausura,  retinaculum.     Bat 
the  term  is  evidently  the  part,   of  lucan,  to  lock. 
V.  Lock,  v. 
To  Lucken,  Luken,  v.  a.     I.  To  lock,  S. 

Baith  our  hartis  ar  ane, 

Luknj/t  in  lulls  chcne. 

Scott,  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  169. 
2.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  the  knitting  of  the  brows, 

as  expressive  of  great  displeasure. 
His  trusty-true  twa-hannit  glaive 
Afore  him  swang  he  maofullie. 
While  anger  lucken'd  his  dark  brows, 
And  like  a,wood-wolf  glanst  his  ce. 

Jamieson's  Popul.  Bull.  ii.  173. 

This  V.  is  formed  from  the  part.  Lucken. 
Lucken  or  Lukix  Gowan,    The  globe  flower, 

S.  Trollius  europaeus,  Linn.;  q.  the  locked  ox 

Cabbage  daisy.     V.  LicunooT,  p.  296. 
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Let  all  the  streets,  the  corners,  and  the  rewis 
13l'  s(rowil  with  leaves,   and  llowrcs  of  divers 

hewis  ; — 
With  mint  and  mcdworts,  seemlie  to  be  seen, 
And  lul-in  gozcaiis  of  the  medowcs  green. 

Uiiiiie.  Chroii.  S.  P.  iii.  379.  880. 
We'll  pou  the  dai/.ies  on  the  green, 
The  luckcii  goi!:a!i.i  frac  the  bog. 

Ramxatf^s  Poems,  ii.  127. 

f.UCKIE,  Lucky,  s.  1.  A  designation  given  to 
an  elderly  woman,  S. 

As  they  drew  near,  they  heard  an  eltlcrin  dey, 
Singing  full  sweet  at  milking  of  her  ky. — 
An<l  Liic/ci/  shorlly  followed  o'er  the  gate, 
■AVith  twa  iiiilk  buckets  frothing  o'er,  and  hot. 

Roxs's  IJclenorc,  p.  77. 
How  does  auld  honest  liickij  of  the  glen  ? 
Ye  look  baith  hale  and  fair  at  threescorc.tcn. 
Ramsai/^s  Poems,  ii.  96. 
Fair  ought  to  he  feer  or  fere. 
S.  A  gr.indmother,  Gl.  Shirr,  often  luclie-minny, 
S.B.  ibid. 

I'll  answer,  sine,  Gae  kiss  ye'r  lucky. 
She  dwells  i'  Leith. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  351. 
"  A  cant  phrase,  from  what  rise  1  know  not ; 
but  it  is  made  use  of  when  one  thinks  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  give  a  direct  answer,  or  think  thtmselves 
foolishly  accused."     Ibid.   N. 

Perhaps  it  signifies,  that  the  person  seems  to  have 
got  no  more  to  do  than  to  make  love  to  his  grand- 
mother. 

Luckie-daddic,  grandfather,  S.B. 
We  shou'd  respect,  dearly  belov'd, 
Whate'er  by  breatli  of  life  is  mov'd. 
First,  'tis  unjust  ;  and,  secondly, 
—  'Tis  cruel,  and  a  cruelty 
By  which  we  are  expos'd  (O  sad!) 
To  eat  perhaps  our  liirkij  dad. 

Ramsai/'s  Poems,  ii.  307. 
,Thc  gentles  a'  ken  roun'  about, 
He  was  my  liicki/-drdili/. 

Poems  in  the  liuchan  Dialect,  p.  15. 
"  Ila'd  your  feet,  luckie  daddie,  old  folk  arc  not 
fccry  ;"  S.'Prov.     Kelly,  p.  101. 

3.  U^ed,  in  familiar  or  facetious  language,  in  ad- 
dressing a  woman,  whether  advanced  in  life  or 
not,  S. 

Well,  Lucky,  says  he,  hae  ye  try'd  your  hand 
Upon  your  milk,  as  I  gae  you  command  ? 

Ross's  Ilclcnore,  p.  12.5. 

4.  Often  used  to  denote  "  the  mistress  of  an  ale- 
house," S.     V.  Gl.  Ross. 

It  did  ane  good  to  see  her  stools. 
Her  boord,  fireside,  and  facing-tools  ; — 
Basket  wi'  bread. 
Poor  facers  now  may  chew  pea-hools. 

Since  Lucky' s  dead. 
Elegy  on  Lucky  Wood,  Ramsay,  i.  229. 
Lucky  Wood  kept  an  ale-house  in  the  Canon- 
was  much  respected  for  hospitality,   honesty, 
the  neatness   of  her  person  and  iouse."     N. 
p,  227. 


gate: 

and 

ibid. 


The  sonrce  is  uncertain.  Originally,  it  may  have 
been  merely  the  E.  adj.,  used  in  courtesy,  in  address- 
ing a  woman,  as  we  now  use  good.  This  idea  is 
suggested  by  the  phraseology  of  I^yndsay,  when  he 
represents  a  tippling  husband  as  cajolinj;  his  obstre- 
porous  wife. 

Yc  gaif  me  leif,  fair  lucky  dame. 

Fair  lucky  dame,  that  war  grit  schamc, 

Gif  I  that  day  sowld  byid  at  hame. 

All  sail  be  done,  fair  lucky  dame. 

Lyndsay,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  8.  S. 
It  may,  hoHcver,  have  bceu  applied  to  an  oldl 
woman,  primarily  in  contempt,  bevause  of  the  an- 
cient association  of  the  ideas  of  ago  and  witchcraft  ; 
Isl.  hlok,  maga.  Illokk  is  also  the  name  of  one  of 
the  Fulkyriar,  Parcae,  or  Fates  of  the  Gothic  na- 
tions ;  Grimmismalum,  ap.  Keyslcr,  Antiq.  Septcnt. 
p.  153. 

Louke  is  a  term  used  by  Chaucer,  in  a  bad  sense, 
although  of  uncertain  meanini;. 

Ther  n'is  no  thefe  without  a  loukCy 

That  helpeth  him  to  waslen  and  to  souke 
Of  that  he  briben  can,  or  borwe  may. 

Coke's  T.  V.  4413. 
This  has  been  explained,  "  a  receiver  to  a  thief." 
But  he  seems  evidently  to  use  it  as  equivalent  t» 
trull. 
LUCKY,  adj.     Bulky,  S. 

"  The /«(%  thing  gives  the  penny;"  S.  ProT.  "  If 
a  thing  be  good,  the  bulkier  the  better;  an  apolog/ 
for  big  peoiile."     Kelly,   p.  334. 

It  is  also  used  adv.  for  denoting  any  thing  exu- 
berant, or  more  than  enough.  It's  lucky  mucklff 
it  is  too  large,  S. 

But  she  was  shy,  and  held  her  head  askew  ; 
And  cries,  Lat  bo,  ye  kiss  but  lucky  fast ; 
Yc're  o'er  well  us'd,  I  fear,  since  we  met  last. 
Ross's  llelcnore,  p.  82. 

Our  acquaintance  was  but  lucky  short, 

For  me  or  ony  man  to  play  sic  sport. 

lOid.  p.  83. 
This  use  of  the  word  has  probably  originated  from 
a  custom  which  seems  jiretty  generally  to  have  pre- 
vailed,  of  giving  something  more  to  a  purchaser  than 
he  can  legally  claim,  to  the  tuck  of  the  bargain,  as 
it  is  called,  S.  or  to  the  to-luck,  S.B.  V.  next 
word,  and  ro-i.i  ck. 

LUCK-PENNY,  s.     A  small  sum  given  back  by 

the  person  who  receives  money  in  consequence 

of  a  bargain,  S.  liicks-penni/,  S.B. 

"  A  drover  had  sold  some  sheep  in  the  Grass. 

market  last  Wednesday  morning. — In  the  afternoon 

the  drover  received  his  payment  from  the  butcher's 

wife,  and  not  only  went  away  content,  but  returned 

a  shilling  as  luck-penny."     Edin.   Even.   Courant, 

28  Oct.  1805. 

This  custom  has  originated  from  the  superstitious 
idea  of  its  ensuring  good  luck  to  the  purchaser.  It 
is  now  principally  retained  in  selling  horses  and  cat- 
tle. So  firmly  does  the  most  contemptible  supersti- 
tion take  hold  of  the  mind,  that  many,  even  at  this 
day,  would  not  reckon  that  a  bargain  would  pros- 
per, were  this  custom  neglected. 
LUDE,  part.  pa.     Loved,  beloved,  S. 


LU  F 

Quhat  hes  marrit  the  in  thy  mude, 

Makync,  to  me  thow  schaw  ; 
Or  quhat  is  liive,  or  to  be  lude? 
Faine  wald  1  Ifir  that  law. 

Baiiiiatjjne  Poems,  p-  98.  st.  2. 
V.  LuF,  V. 
Lude,  contraction  for  love  ily  S. 

And  quha  trowis  best  that  I  do  lude, 
Skink  first  to  me  the  kau. 

Uannatijnc  Pucms,  p.  177.  st.  16. 

To  LUF,  LuvE,  LuwE,  v.  a.     To  love,  S.  lue, 
pron.  with  the  sound  given  to  Gr.  v. 

Lufeucry  wicht  for  God,  and  to  gud  em!, 
Thame  be  na  wise  to  Iiarm,  bot  to  amend. 
Tliat  is  to  knaw,  liif  God  for  his  gudei\es, 
With  hart,   hale  mynd,   trew  seruicc   day  and 
nycht. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  95.  48. 
Litffis,  lovcst,  ibid.  -12. 

lie  luiicyd  God,  and  haly  kyrk 

Wyth  wyt  he  wan  liys  will  to  nyrkc. 

Wijntoicn,  vi.  9.  29. 
Liiicand  he  wes,  and  rycht  wt-rtwus, 
Til  clerkys,  and  all  rclygyus. 

Ibid.  vii.  6.  7. 
A.S.  luf-ian,  Alcm.  liub-en,  id.  MoesG.  liub-a 
dilectus,  Su.G.  liuf  gratus,   Isl.  liufr  amicus,  blan- 
dus. 
Lur,  LuvE,  s.     Love. 

O  /(//,  quiddcr  art  thou  joy,  or  fulyschnes, 
That  raakys  folk  so  glayd  of  thair  dystres  ? 
Doug.  Virgil,  93.  34. 
LUFARE,  adj. 

Of  bcstis  sawe  I  mony  diuersc  kynd. 

The  percyng  lynx,  the  lujarc  vnicorn, 
That  voidis  vcnym  with  his  ououre  horn. 

King's  Quair,  c.  v.  st.  3.  4. 
The  poet  represents  the  unicorn  as  a  more  pica- 
»ant,  or  perhaps  more  powerful,  animal  than  the 
lynx  ;  especially  from  the  idea  of  his  horn  being  a 
safeguard  against  poison,  as  it  was  formerly  believ- 
ed, that  it  would  immediately  burst,  if  any  deleteri- 
ous liquid  were  poured  into  it.  A.S.  leofrc,  grati. 
or,  potior,  compar.  of /eo^'charus,  cxoptatus. 
LuFKAii,  ,?.   A  lover,  pi.  hiffaris. 

(Juhat  ?    Is  this  luf,  nyce  hiffaris,  as  ye  menc, 
Or  fals  di.ssait,  fare  ladyis  to  begylc? 

Doug.  Virgil,  93.  8. 
LuFLELY,  adc  Kindly,  lovingly. 

Tliar  capilanc 

Trclyt  thaim  sa  li/jlc/jj, 
And  ihair  with  all  the  maist  party 
OH  thaim,  that  armyt  with  him  wcr, 
War  of  his  blud,  and  sib  him  ner. 

Harbour,  xvii.  315,  MS.  lovinglij,  Ed.  1C20. 
A.S.  lufelic  lovely,  whence  O.K.  luj/j/. 

Befor  the  messengers  was  the  maiden  broiiht, 
Of  body  so  gentille  was  non  in  erth  wrouht. 
No  non  so  faire  of  face,  of  spech  so  lujlj/. 

R.  Bruniic,  p.  30. 
LuFSOM,  LusoME,  oflj.    Lovely.     The  /  is  now 
sunk  in  pronunciation,  S. 


LUF 

— A  lady,  lufsom  of  lete,  Icdand  a  knight, 
IIo  raykes  up  in  a  res  bifor  the  rialle. 

Sir  Gmcan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  1.     V.  Lait, 

and  Rial. 

A.S.  lofsum,  delectabilis ;  liifsumlic,  dcsiderabilis. 

LUFE,  LuiF,  LuFFC,  Loof,  s.  The  palm  of  the 

hand  •,  pi.  lujjis,  Doug,  lu-ces,-  S.  luxe,  also /«//>, 

A.  Bor. 

Syr,  quhen  I  dwelt  in  Italy, 
^     I  leirit  thu  craft  of  palmestry. 

Schaw  me  the  litffe,  Syr,  of  your  hand, 
And  I  sail  gar  yow  undirstand 
Gif  your  Grace  be  unfortunat, 
Or  gif  ye  be  predestonat. 

Lt/iidsai/,  S.P.R.  ii.  120. 
Na  laubour  list  thay  luke  tyl,  thare  luj/is  are 
bierd  lyme. 

Doug.  Virgil,  238,  b.  26. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  word  ;  MoesG.  lofa.  Lo- 
fam  slohun  i/ia ;  Did  strike  him  with  the  palms  of 
their  hands  ;  Mark  xiv.  65.  Su.G.  lofzce,  Isl.  loji, 
loofvc,  loove,  To!a  manus  ;  whence  loefd  a  span, 
loef-a  to  span,  locfatuk  plausus,  G.  Andr.,  the  clap- 
ping of  the  hands  ;  also,  stipulatio  manualis.  Dan. 
luen.  vola,  differs  in  form.  AVachter,  vo.  La-^,  refers 
to  Celt.  llazB  the  hand,  and  Gr.  AoS*?,  id.  plur.  He 
views  llaic  as  the  radical  term.  Lhuyd  mentions  Ihau 
as  signifying,  not  only  the  hand,  but  the  palm  of  the 
hand  ;  and  Ir.  lamh,  jiron.  Iwc,  the  hand  ;  whence 
lamhach  a  glove,  lamhagan,  groping,  &c.  Thesu 
terms  are  retained  in  Gael.  The  word  has  thus  been 
common  to  the  Goth,  and  Celt,  tribes. 

No  similar  term  occurs  in  A.S.  Always  where 
Ulphilas  uses  lofa,  we  find  another  word  in  the  A.S. 
version. 

Lufefow,  Luifful,  ,9.  As  much  as  fills  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

lie  maid  him  be  the  fyrc  to  sleip ; 
Syne  cryit,  Colleris,  beif  and  coillis, 
Hois  and  schone  with  doubill  soillis ; 
Caikis  and  candell,  creisclie  and  salt, 
Curnis  of  meill,  and  luiffullis  of  malt. 

Lipidxays  JVarkis,  1592,  p.  314. 
LuFFiE,  s.  A  stroke  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  S. 
synon.  ■pazcinie,  pandie. 

MocsG.  slahlofi,  alapa.  Gaf  ilahlojin,  Dedit  ala- 
pam,  John  xviii.  22.  This  is  from  slah-an  to  strike, 
and  lofa  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  properly  denotes 
a  stroke  with  the  palm. 

To  LUFF,  s.  To  praise,  to  commend.  V.  LoiF,r. 

LuFLY,  adj.  Worthy  of  praise  or  commendation; 
applied  both  to  persons  and  to  things. 

Thus  thai  mellit,  and  met  with  ane  stout  stcvin. 
Thir  liijlij  ledis  on  the  land,  without  legiance. 
With  seymely  scheidis  to  schew  thai  set  upone 
sevin. 

Gaican  and  Gnl.  iii.  2. 
Thai  lujiy  ledis  belife  lightit  on  the  land. 
And  laught  out  swcrdis  lujii)  and  lang. 

Ibid.  ii.  25. 
Isl.  lojlig,  Tcut.  lojiick,  laudabilis. 
Liiflij,  or  loojii),  is  applied  to  a  person  who  is  apt 
to  strike  another,  Ang.     But  there  is  no  atiinity. 
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XUFRAY,  ,^.    V.  LovERY. 

LUG,  .«.    The  car ;   the  common  term  for  this 

member  of  the  body  in  S.  as  well  as  A.  Dor. 

— "  He  sail  be  piil  Tpoii  llio  piilorii',  and  sail  be 
conTOved  to  the  head  and  chief  place  of  (lie  towne, 
and  liis  taker  sail  cause  cutt  ane  of  his  Ittgsres. — His 
taker  sail  cause  his  other ///^  to  be  cutted."  Burrow 
Lawes,  c.  121.  s.  3.  4.     V.  Trone. 

"  Ye  canna  make  a  silk  purse  o'  a  sow's  lug;'^ 
Fergusson's  S.  I'ror.  p.  35. 

This  term  is  used  by  E.  writers,  but  in  a  derisory 
sense. 

—With  hair  in  cliaracters,  and  lui^s  in  text. 
Cleavcland's  Poems,  Ray. 

2.  At  the  lug  of,  near,  in  a  state  of  proximity,  S. 
"  Ve  live  at  the  lug  of  the  law  ;"  Ramsay's  S. 

Prov.  p.  83. 

3.  Up  to  the  lugs  in  any  thing,  quite  immersed  in 
it,S. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  phrase  alludes  to 
one's  drinking  out  of  a  two-handed  beaker.  It  may, 
however,  refer  to  immersion  in  ^fater. 

4.  Jf  he  were  Korth  his  lugs,  he  would  do,  or  not 
do,  such  a  thing ;  a  plirase  vulgarly  used  to  ex- 
press approbation  or  disapprobation,  S. 

The  same  idea  has  been  also  familiar  with  (he  E. 
in  an  early  age.  Laugland  speaking  of  the  absurd 
custom  of  pretending  to  sell  pardons,  says ; 

Were  the  bishop  blessed,   and  worth  both  his 

eures^ 
His  scale  shold  not  be  sent  (o  deceyue  (he  people. 
P.  Ploughman,  A.  ii.  a. 

This  proverbial  phrase  has  most  probably  had  its 
origin  from  the  custom  of  cutting  ofl'  (he  ears  ;  a  pu- 
nishment frequently  inllicted  in  the  middle  ages.  One 
part  of  (he  punishment  of  a  sacrilegious  person,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  Saxons,  was  the  slitting  of 
his  ears.  These  and  o(her  crimes  were  ijunished,  se- 
veral centuries  ago,  with  the  loss  of  both  ears.  Du 
Cange  refers  to  the  statutes  of  St.  Louis  of  France, 
and  of  Henry  W.  of  England  ;   vo.  Juris. 

Sibb.  thinks  that  this  word  may  be  from  A.S.  loc- 
cu  caesaries,  the  hair  which  grows  on  the  face.  Al- 
though the  origin  is  quite  uncertain,  I  would  jirefcr 
deriving  it  from  Su.G.  lugg-u  to  drag  one,  especial- 
ly by  the  hair;  as  persons  are,  in  like  manner,  rgno- 
minionsly  dragged  by  the  ears.     V.  Blaw,  v. 

LUG,  5.  A  worm  got  in  the  sand,  within  flood- 
mark,  used  by  fishermen  for  bait,  S.  Lunibri- 
cus  marinus,  Linn. 

"  All  the  above,  except  the  partans  and  lobsters, 
are  taken  with  lines  baited  with  mussels  and  lug, 
which  are  found  in  the  bed  of  the  V'thau  at  low 
tides."     P.  Slains,  Statist.  Ace.  v.  277. 

"  The  bait  for  the  small  lishes — a  worm  got  in  the 
sand,  lug."     P.  Nigg,  Aberd.  ibid.  vii.  205. 

"  Eruca  marina  ;  the  lishers  call  it  lug."  Sibb. 
Fife,  p.  138. 

Perhaps  from  Fris.  litggh-en,  ignave   e(  segni(er 

agere  ;  as  descriptive  of  (he  inactivity  of  this  worm, 

as  another  species  is  called  slug,  for  the  same  reason. 

LUGGIE,  mlj.  Corn  is  said  to  be  liigg?/,  when  it 

does  nqt  fill  and  ripen  well,  but  grows  mostly  to 

the  straw,  S.  B. 


Belg.  log,  Tieary ;  Tcut.  luggh-en,  to  be  slothful, 
LUGGIE,  s,  A  lodge  or  hut  in  a  garden  or  park, 
S.B. 

Teut.  logie  tugurium,  casa.     V.  Looe. 
LUGGIE,  LoGGiE,  .«.    A  small   wooden   vessel, 
for  holding   meat   or  drink,    provided    with   a 
handle,  by  which  it  is  laid  hold  of,  S. 

The  green  horn-spoons,  beech  luggics  mingle, 
On  skelfs  forgainst  the  door. 

Ramstiij\\-  Poems,  ii.  114. 
Among  the  superstitious  rites  observed  on  the  eve 
of  Hallowmas,  the  following  is  mentioned. 
In  order,  on  the  clean  hearth-stane, 

The  luggies  three  are  ranged, 
And  every  time  great  care  is  ta'en. 
To  see  them  duly  changed. 

Hums,  iii.  138.     V.  Note  ibid. 
If  is  also  written  loggie. 

The  sap  that  hawkie  does  ali'ord 
Reams  in  a  wooden  loggie. 

il/ot7'.vo/j'.»  Poems,  p.  48. 
Perhaps  from  lug  the  ear,  from  the  resemblance 
of  (he  handle.     The  Dutch,  however,  call  a  wooden 
sauce-boat  lolcie.  .Somemight  be  dis|)osed  to  trace  (his 
word  (o  Heb.  yyj,  log,  sex(arius,  the  smallest  mea- 
sure of  li(|uids  used  among  the  Jews,  nearly  equal  to 
an  English  pint  and  a  half. 
LUID,  s.  A  poem.     V.  Leid. 
LUIK-HARTIT,  adj.    Warmhearted,  affection- 
ate, compassionate. 

Thair  is  no  levand  leid  sa  law  of  degrc 
That  sail  me  liiif  unluht ;  I  am  so  luikhartit— 
I  am  so  merciful  in  mynd,  and  menis  all  wichtis. 
Dunbar,  Maitla/itt  Poems,  \).  03. 
In  edit.  1508.  loik  hcrtit.     Perhaps  from  Alem. 
lauc  llame,  or  from  the  same  origin  with  luke  in  E. 
lukcicarm. 
LUIT,  pret.  Let,  permitted. 

"  No  man  pursued  her,  but  luit  her  take  her  owm 
pleasure,  because  she  was  the  king's  mother."  Pit- 
scottie,  p.  140. 

Lute  also  occurs  in  the  same  sense  ;  and  lute  of, 
for  reckoned,  made  account  of. 

"  That  carnall  baud  was  neuer  esteemed  off  be 
Christ,  in  the  time  he  was  conversant  hecre  vjion 
earth  ;  ho  lute  nathing  of  that  band."  Bruee's  Serm, 
on  the  Sacr.  13Q0.  Sign.  I.  3.  b.  V.  Let,  v. 
LUKNYT,  part.  pa.  Locked.  V.  Lucken. 
LUM,  LuMii,  s.  1.  A  chimney,  the  vent  by  which 
the  smoke  issues,  S. 

— ''  A  cave,  or  rather  den,  about  50  feet  deep, 
GO  long,  and  40  broad,  from  w  hich  there  is  a  sub^ 
terranean  passage  to  the  sea,  about  80  yards  long, 
through  which  the  waves  are  driven  with  great  vio- 
lence in  a  northerly  storm,  and  occasion  a  smoke  io 
ascend  from  the  den.  Hence  it  has  got  the  name  of 
Hell's  Lumb,  i.  e.  Hell's  Chimney."  P.  Gamrie, 
Banll's.  Statist.  Ace.  i.  472.  473. 

2.  Sometimes  it  denotes  the  chimney-top,  more 
commonly  denominated  the  htm-hiad,  S. 
"  The  house  of  IVIey  formerly  mentioned  is  a 
myth,  sign  or  mark,  much  observed  by  saillers  in 
their  passing  through  this  Fir(h  between  Caithness 
and  Stroma,   for  they  carefully  fix  their  eyes  upon 
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the  lums  or  chimney  heads  of  this  house,  -which  if 
they  lose  sight  of,  then  they  are  too  near  Caithness." 
Brand's  Dt'scr.  Orkney,  p.  145. 

Sil)b.  conjectures  that  (his  may  be  from  A.S.  Icom 
lux,   "  scarcely  any  other  light  being  admitted,  ex- 
cepting through  this  liole  in  the  roof." 
Lpmb-hkad,  s.  a  chimney  top,  S. 

Now  by  this  time,  the  sun  begins  to  learn,— 
And  clouds  of  reck  frae  lumb-hcuds  to  appear. 
Rdss's  Jlelenore,  p.  55. 
LUME,  f.  An  utensil.     V.  Lome. 
LUMMLE,  s.   The  filings  of  metal,  S.     Fr.  li- 
inaille,  id. 

Chaucer  uses  lumaile  in  the  same  sense. 
And  therein  was  put  of  silver  iiinaile  an  unce. 
Chan.  Ycman's  T.  v.  16630. 
LUNCH,  .?.   A  large  piece  of  any  thing,  especial- 
ly of  what  is  edible ;  as  bread,  cheese,  &c.  S. 
— T3rink  gaed  round,  in  cogs  an'  caups, 

Aniang  the  fiirms  an'  benches  ; 
An'  cheese  an'  bread,  frae  women's  laps, 
Was  dealt  about  in  lunches 

An'  dawds  that  day. 

Bia-n.i,  iii.  37. 
LUND,  LWND,  ,<r.  The  city  of  London. 
This  jowcll  he  gert  (urss  in  (ill  Ingland  ; 
In  Licnd  it  sett  (ill  wKntss  of  this  thing, 
Ue  conquest  than  of  Scotland  cald  hym  king. 
Wallace,  i.  129,  MS, 
Lund  appears  on  many  Saxon  coins.     V.  Kedori 
Catal.  Numm.  A.S.    But  this  seems  an  abbreviation, 
as  it  was  usually  written  hunden. 
LUNYIE,  s.  The  loin. 

And  Helliall,  with  a  brydill  renyie, 
Evir  lasht  tliamc  on  (he  luniiie. 

Dunbar,  Banna/j/ne  Poems,  p.  29. 
Teut.  loenie,  lon<<:ie,  id. 
LuNYiK-iiANE,  s.  Hucklebone,  Fife. 
LUNKIT,  adj.  Lukewarm;  also,  half-boiled,  S. 

Dan.  lunk-en  to  make  lukewarm,  \\  liciicc,  iadeedj 
the  E.  word  may  be  most  directly  deduced. 

LUNT,  s.   1.  It  is  used,  as  in  E.,  for  a  match. 

— "  Anc  of  thame  be  chaunce  had  a  loose  lunl, 
quhilk  negligently  fell  out  of  his  hand  amaug  (he 
great  quantity  of  ponlder,  and  brunt  him  and  diners 
nthcris  to  the  great  terror  of  the  rest."  Historic 
James  Sext,  p.  126. 

2.  A  column  of  flaming  smoke  ;  particularly,  that 
rising  from  a  tobacco  pipe,  in  consequence  of  a 
violent  pud,  S. 

She  futt''t  her  pipe  vri'  sic  a  hint, 
In  wra(h  she  was  sae  vap'rin, 
She  notic'(  na,  an  aizle  brunt 
Her  braw  new  worset  apron 

Out  thro'  that  night. 

Uurns,  iii.  131. 
5.  Improperly  used  to  denote  hot  vapour  of  any 
kind,  S. 

— Butter'd  so'ns,  wi'  fragrant  lunf, 
Set  a'  their  gabs  a-s(eerin. 

Burns,  iii.  139. 
Teut.  lonie,  fomes  igniarius,  Sw.  liinta. 
To  Lt;NT,  11.  «.  To  emit  smoke  in  columns,  S. 


The  luntln  pipe,  and  sneeshin  mill, 
Are  handed  round  wi'  right  guid  will. 

Burns,  iii.  T, 
LUNTUS,  s.  A  contemptuous  designation  for  an 
old  woman,  probably  from  the  practice  of  smok- 
ing tobacco,  S.B. 
LURDANE,  LuRDON,  s.  1.  A  worthless  person, 
one  who  is  good  for  nothing,  whether  man  or 
woman. 

Thirc  tyrandis  tuk  this  haly  man, 
And  held  hym  lang  in-til  herd  pyne : 
A  lindane  of  thame  slwe  hym  syne, 
That  he  confermyd,  in  Crystyn  fay 
Befor  that  oure-gane  bot  a  day. 

IVijntozcn,  Ti.  12.  133. 
In  this  sense  Douglas  applies  the  term  to  Helen. 
That  Strang  lurdane  than,  quham  wcic  we  ken, 
The  Troiane  matronis  ledis  in  ane  ring, 
Feiiycand  to  Bacchus  feist  and  karoUing. 

Doug,  rirg/l,  182.  9. 
Rudd.  renders  it,  as  here  used,  "  a  blockhead,  i 
sot."     But  for  what  reason  I  do  not  percciTe. 

In  the  same  sense  we  may  understand  the  follow, 
ing  passage,  in  which  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  is 
made  to  address  the  Lords  who  had  rebelled  against 
K.  James  III  ;  although,  from  i(s  connexion,  it  per- 
haps requires  a  still  stronger  meaning. 

"  Ye  are  all  Lurdanes,  my  Lords  ;  I  say,  ye  arc 
false  Traitors  to  your  Prince. — For  the  false  lur- 
danes and  traitors  have  caused  the  King  (Ja.  IV.) 
by  your  false  seditions  and  conspiracy,  to  come 
against  his  Father  in  plain  battle,"  &c.  Pitscottie, 
p.  97. 

2.  A  fool,  a  sot,  a  blockhead. 

"  Sir  John  Smith's  second  fault,  far  worse  (han 
the  first,  albeit  a  lurdane  to  defend  all  he  had  done, 
and  to  draw  the  most  of  the  barons  to  side  with  him, 
was  a  very  dangerous  design."  Baillie's  Lett.  ii. 
173.  174. 

3.  It  is  still  commonly  used,  in  vulgar  language, 
as  expressive  of  slothfulness.  Thus  one  is  call- 
ed «  lazj/  lurdane,  S. 

4.  It  is  used,  improperly,  to  denote  a  piece  of  fol- 
ly or  stupidity. 

■  His  Popish  pride  and  tlireefald  crowne 
Almaist  hcs  lost  their  licht ; 
His  plake  pardones  are  bot  lurdons, 
Of  new  found  vanifie. 

Spec.  Godli)  Sangs,  p.  35. 
It  occurs  in  P.  Ploughman. 

Iladdest  thou  ben  hend,  quod  I,  thott  wold  haue 

asked  leue. 
Yea.  Icaue,  Lurden,  quod  he,  &  layde  on  me 

M'ith  age ; 
And  hit  me  vnder  the  eare,  ynneth  may  ichc 

heare ; 
He  buffeted  me  about  the  month,  and  bet  out 

my  te(h. 
And  gyued  me  in  goutes,  I  may  not  go  at  large. 

Sign.  Hh.  3,  b. 
It  is  also  used  by  R.  Brunne. 

Sibriht  that  sclircw  as  a  lordan  gan  lusk, 
A  suynhird  smote  he  to  dcde  vnder  a  thorn  busk. 

Chron.  p.  9. 


L  U  R 


L  UT 


Tliis  word  has  been  fancifully  deiivcd  (torn  Lord 
Dane.  It  dcseiTi's  nolicc,  that  iliis  derivation  is  at 
least  as  old  as  tin-  time  of  Hi'Ctor  Hoccc. 

"  Finalif  the  Inglisnu-n  uore  brocht  to  so  grctc 
ralamite  ic  iiiisi-rii'  bi:  Danis,  tliat  ilk  hous  in  Ing- 
l.iiid  wi's  constr.Tnit  to  sustenc  ano  Dane,  that  the 
samyn  invclit  bi-  ane  spy  to  thr  Kyns;,  and  advcrlis 
li\  ui  (iiihal  M  I'S  done  or  said  in  that  hoiis.  IJo  qiihilk 
v\a>  tiio  Kyng  iiiyrht  knaw  sonf  quhare  ony  rebel, 
lion  wi's  aganis  hyin.  This  spy  wcs  callit  lord  Dane. 
Quhilk  is  now  tano  for  ano  ydyll  lyniiner  that  seikis 
his  lcii\ng  on  olhir  nicnnis  laubouris."  licllend. 
Cron.  15.  xi.  c.  1  I. 

It  is  more  fully  expressed  in  the  original.  Dirdis 
est  is  explorator  doniimis  Uaims,  viilgo  Lnrdain. 
Quod  uonien  noslrates  et  popuii  nunc  Angli  dicli  ila 
usurpaveriuit,  ut  (piem  viderint  ociosiim  ae  iniitilem 
nebuloncm,  ocio  dedituni,  alienis  laboribiis  (ineriiari- 
lem  victum,  oninique  deinum  asi)ersuin  infaiiiia,  i,o/-. 
duin  vel  liac  aetatc  appellilont. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  this  etymon  is  evidently 
a  chimera. 

The  immcdi.ilc  origin  seems  to  be  Fr.  loiirdiii, 
blockish,  blunt,  clounish  ;  allied  to  which  are  lour- 
d(it,  a  dunce,  loiirdddr,  an  awkward  wench,  from 
lourd,  heavy,  slupid,  l)lockish.  Bullet  derive* /ow/-- 
dat  from  Arm.  luurdod.,  id.  But  as  many  Fr.  words 
have  their  origin  from  Teut.,  it  lias  occurred  to  me, 
as  also  to  Sibb.,  that  Fr.  loiirdin  may  be  immediate. 
!y  traced  to  Teut.  Iinjuerd  piger,  desidiosus,  ignavus 
homo,  or  loer.,  lucrd,  which  have  the  same  meaning, 
homo  murcidus,  igua^us.  To  the  latter  Kilian  traces 
Fr.  lourd.  Thus  the  radical  Teut.  term  will  be  linj, 
id.  V.  LoY.  It  may  bo  added,  liowevcr,  that  as 
Iial.  lordo  corresijonds  to  Fr.  lourd,  Vercl.  derives 
tlie  former  from  Isl.  and  Sh  .  hirf,  slercu^.  Scrcn. 
deduces  all  the  modern  terms  from  this  Goth,  foun- 
tain ;  vo.  Lordune.  From  the  Ital.  word  Ti.B.  bird, 
tix  seems  formed.  Du  Cangc  is  uncertain  whether  it 
should  be  rendered  imi)urus,  or  stolidus. 
LuRD.\.VEUY,  Iaruanbv",  .«.  1.  Sottishness,  stu- 
pidity. 

Frcndschip  flemyt  is  in  France,  and  faith  has 

the  Uicht. 
Lcyisj  lurdaiiri)  and  lust  ar  oure  laid  sterne. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  238,  a.  14. 

2-  It  seems  also  used  to  denote  carnal  sloth,  or  se- 
curity in  sin. 

Cum  all  degreis  in  lurdancrj  qulia  lyis, 
And  fane  wald  se  of  syn  the  feirful  fyne : 
And  leirne  in  vertew  how  for  (o  npryis. 

Lijiuhai/'x  H'arkis,  A.  7.  a. 
Fr.  lourderie,  stupidity  ;   Teut.  lujjerdije,  slug- 
gishness. 
LURE,  s.  The  udder  of  a  cow,  S. 

)iu.G.jur,juf:ccr,  and  Belg.  uj/er,  have  the  same 
significafion.     But  there  seems  to  be  no  aiFinify  ;   as 
wc  have  no  evidence  of  I  being  prefixed  to  words  of 
Goth,  origin. 
LURE,  adv.  Rather,  S. 

But  1  lure  chuse  in  Highland  glens 
To  herd  the  kid  and  goat,  man, 


Ere  I  cou'd  for  sic  little  ends 
llefusc  my  bonny  Scolman. 

/\«wi,vrt_i/'j-  Poems,  ii.  256.     V.  Lr.vtn. 
LUSCHBALl),  *.  Expl.  "  a  sluggard." 

Luuatick  lymmar,  Luschbuld,  lous  thy  hose. 
Keiiiiedij,  Evergreen,  ii.  73. 
From  Isl.  losk-r  ignavus,  and  buld-r  Germ,  bald, 
jiotens,    q.  surpassing  others  in  laziness.      V,.  lusk. 
Idle,  la/.y,  w  hich  Johns,  derives  from  Fr.  liische,  has 
the  same  origin. 

LUSKING,  Lei:sk.\sc,,  part.  pr.     Absconding; 
Gl.  Sibb. 

I  have  not  observed  tliis  word  in  S.  O.E.  lusl:  is 
rendered,  "  to  be  idle,  to  be  lazy,"  Gl.  Brunne. 
Perhaps  it  rather  siguilies  to  lurk,  in  the  passage 
quoted,  vo.  Lf  rdank. 

Teut.  lujjsch-cn,  latitare,  Germ,  lausch.cn,  Franc. 
losch-cii,  lusc-an. 

LLTSOME,  adj.  Not  smooth,  in  a  rouj;h  state.    A 
lusome  slci/i,  a  stone  that  is  not  polished,  S.B. 
Su.G.  lu,  logg,  lugg,  rough,   and  sum  a  common 
termination  expressing  quality. 
LLfSOME,   adj.     Desirable,    agreeable ;   S.     V. 

LUFSOM. 

LUSS,  5.     A  yellowish   incrustation,   which  fre- 
quently covers  the  heads  of  children,  dandrufl'j 
Pityriasis  capitis,  S. 
LUSTY,  adj.    1.  Beautiful,  handsome,  elegant, 
I  haue,  quod  sche,  Iwfi/  lady  is  foiirtcne. 
Of  quham  the  formest,  depit  Diope, 
In  fermc  wedlock  I  sail  conione  to  the. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  15.  18. 
Sunt  mihi  bis  scptem  praestanti  corpora  Nym- 

phae.     Virg. 
Nixt  hand  hir  went  Lauinia  the  maid, — 
That  doun  for  schame  did  cast  hyr  lustij  ene. 
Ibid.  380.  35.  Decorus,  Virg. 
The  lusfij  Aventynus  nixt  in  preis 
Him  followis,  the  son  of  wourthy  Hercules. 
Ibid.  231.  29.  Piilcher.  Virg. 
2.  Pleasant,  delightful. 

Amyd  the  hawchis,  and  euery  lusty  vale. 
The  recent  dew  begynnis  doun  to  skale. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  449.  25. 
A.S.    Teut.    lust,    desiderium  J    lust/gh,    lostiih, 
amoenus,    delettabilis,   jucuudus  ;    Franc.   lustWiCy 
venustns.     Hence, 

LusTiiEin,  .<t.  Amiableness  ;  Gl.  Sibb. 

Teut.  luslighcijd,  amoenitas. 
LusTY.NEs,  .«.   Beauty,  perfection. 

Sweit  rois  of  vertew  and  of  gentilnos ; 
Delytsum  lyllie  of  cvorie  lustijues! 

Dunbar,  Mait/and  Poems,  p.  89. 
LUTE,  Lni'T,  s.  A  sluggard  ;  Gl.  Sibb. 

"  Probably,"  savs  Sibb.  "  from  Lurdane."  But 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  probability  here.  It  is  cer. 
tainly  the  same  with  E.  lout,  from  Teut.  loete,  homo 
agrestis,  insulsus,  bardus,  stolidus.  This  is  perhaps 
radically  allied  to  Su.G.  lat  piger,  whence  laettiuy 
anc.  laeti,  ignavia. 

LUTE,  jjret.  Permitted.    V.  Luit. 
LUTHE. 


L  Y  T 


L  O  I 


This  lene  auld  man  luthe  not,  but  tukc  liis  leif. 
And  I  ahaid  undir  the  levis  grrne. 

ilennjmne,  Bannatijnc  Poems,  p.  133. 
Lord  Hailes  renders  this,  "  remained."  If  this  be 
the  sense,  it  may  be  allied  to  MoesG.  lat-jan^  Sii.G. 
Ittctt-ia.i,  morari,  otiari ;  the  prct.  often  taking  u  in. 
stead  of  a.  It  may  indeed  be  formed  from  leit;  and 
thus  signify,  took  no  notice. 
LUTHRIE,  s.  Lechery. 

Thay  lost  baith  benitice  and  pcntioun  that  ma- 

reit, 
And  qiiha  eit  flfsch  on  Frydayis  was  fyrefangit; 
it  maid  na  miss  quhat  niadinis  thay  miacareit 
On   fasting   daj  is,   thay  were    nocht   hrint  nor 

haugit  ; 
Licence  for  liitlirie  fra  thair  lord  belaiigit, 


To  gif  indulgence  as  the  devill  did  leir. 

]iannafi/nc  Focm.f,  p.  196. 
From  the  connexion,  it  is  evident  that  the  term 
here  means  lechery.  But  R.  Glouc.  uses  lather  as 
signifying  zoicked,  in  a  general  sense  ;  and  lutlter. 
hecle,  luthernesse.,  vilcness,  wickedness,  Tillany,  Li- 
ther,  Chauc.  wicked.  A.S.  It/thrCy  nequam. 
LUTTAIRD,  adj.  Bowed.  A  luUaird  bak,  a 
bowed  back. 

Ane  pyk-thank  in  a  prclots  chaysc, — 
With  hit  shoulders,  and  luttaird  bak, 
Quhilk  nature  maid  to  beir  a  pak. 

Dunbar,  JMaidand  Pocnia,  )).  111. 
O.Belg.  loele  a  clown  and  aerd,  a  termination  dc. 
noting  nature,  kind.     V.  Lout,  v. 
To  LUVE,  LuwE,  V.  a.  To  love.     V.  Luf. 


M. 


"Wacliter  has  observed  that  this  letter  is  used  in 
forming  substantives  from  verbs,  and  from  ad- 
jectives ;  as  A.S.  cr^'ahn,  interitus,  death,  from 
CuDcll-en,   to  kill ;  Franc,  ga/iu,  clangor,   from 
gfll-en  sonare,  miahsmo,  fruit,  from  zcahs-c/i, 
to  grow ;  Sw.  sotma,  sweetness,  from  sot,  dul- 
cis ;  Germ,  baerm,  dregs,  from  baer-cii,  levare, 
helm,  a  helmet,  from  hidl-en,  to  cover. 
It  is  used  S.,  with  the  addition  of  a  or  e,  in  form- 
ing some  alliterative  words,  being  employed  as 
the  medium  of  conjoining  their  component  parts; 
as   clU/i-ma-claver,   hash-me-thrain,    nhig-mc- 
leerie  ;  E.  rig-ma-role. 
MA,  May,  Maa,  Mae,  adj.     More  in  number, 
S. ;  mair  being  used  to  denote  quantity. 
Fra  thair  fayis  archeris  war 
Scalyt,  as  I  said  till  yow  ar. 
That  ma  na  thai  war,  be  gret  thing, — 
Thai  woux  sa  hardy,  that  thaim  thouclit 
Thai  sould  set  all  thair  fayis  at  noucht. 

Barbour,  xiii.  85,  MS. 
The  Kyng  of  Frawns  yhit  eftyr  thai 
Send  til  this  Edward  in  message  man, 
That  ware  kend  and  knawyn  then 
Ilonorabil  and  gret  famows  men. 

IVi/ntoxcn,  viii.  28.  18. 
Sa  frawart  thaym  this  god  hir  mynd  has  cast. 
That  with  na  duutsum  takinnis,  ma  than  twa, 
Hir  grcife  furthschew  this  ilk  Tritouia. 

Doug.  Virgil,  44.  25. 
*'  The  sacrilegious  blasphemer,   and  the  bloody 
adulterer,  and  infinite  maa  vther  sins,   concurring  in 
one  pcrsone,   shall  not  these  shorten  this  miserable 
life?"     Brace's  Eleven  Serni.  1591.  Sign.  K.  5.  a. 

"  It  is  statut — that  the  sccretarie  mak  and  consti- 
tute dcputis,  ane  or  mac,  in  every  ane  of  the  placis 
foresaid."     Act  Sed.  3  Ni»v,  1599. 


Mr.  Tooke  views  A.S.  moice,  a  heap,  as  the  radi- 
cal word  ;  supposing  A.S.  ma,  E.  mo,  to  be  the  posi- 
tive, A.S.  marc,  E  more,  the  comparative,  and  A.S. 
mac.st,  E.  most,  the  superlative.  But  not  to  say  that 
A.S.  motce  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  used  to  de- 
note quantity  in  general,  or  applied  to  persons,  the 
hypothesis  labours  under  several  considerable  diffi- 
culties. The  first  is,  that  mo  never  occurs  in  A.S., 
but  always  ma,  which  has  been  corruptly  changed 
in  later  times  into  mo,  like  many  other  words  ori. 
ginally  written  with  a.  But  besides  this,  A.S.  ma  is 
as  really  a  comparative  as  mare,  both  being  used  ad- 
verbially, in  the  sense  of  plus,  magis.  As  an  ad- 
jective, mare  properly  denotes  superiority  in  size, 
or  in  quality,  major  ;  ma,  superiority  in  number, 
plures.  This  word,  even  as  changed  into  mo,  has 
been  always  used  in  the  same  manner.  One  of  the 
very  examples  brought  by  Mr.  Tooke,  is  a  proof  of 
this.  '  Yf  it  be  fayre  a  man's  name  be  eched  by 
moche  folkcs  praysing,  and  fouler  thyng,  that  mo 
folkc  not  praysen."  Chaucer, Test.  Love,  Fol.  31 9,  b. 

Mr.  Tooke  has  charged  Junius  with  sa\ing  un- 
trulij,  that  most  is  forme<l  from  the  positive  macro, 
having  maerre  as  the  compar.,  and  maerest,  contr. 
maeft,  as  the  superl.  But  candour  required,  that 
this  singularity  in  A.  S.  should  have  been  mention- 
ed, that  maere  is  used  both  as  a  positive,  mai'nus 
and  a  compar.,  major;  while  maeraf  is  the  superl. 
It  does  not  apiiear,  indeed,  tiiat  this  is  the  ori'^in  of 
macst,  which  occurs  in  the  simple  form  of  mai^ts  in 
MoesG.  from  the  comparative  niaiza. 

Lat.  j)lu<!  and  magis  may  both  be  mentioned  as  an- 
alogous. For  although  both  used  as  comparatives, 
it  would  appear  that  they  had  been  originally  posi- 
tives. Plus-  is  ciTlainly  from  the  Gr.  positive  sr»A»f 
many;  and  ;««^(.s- has  also  been  traced  to  f^sya,-,  great. 
To  MA,  v.  a.    To  make  ;  frequently  used  when 

the  metre  does  not  require  it. 
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Thai  durst  nocht  bid  to  ma  debate. 

Baibour,  X.  692,  MS. 
And  nocht  forthi  sum  of  thaiin  thar 
Abad  stoutly  to  ma  debate; 
And  otii) T  sum  ar  lied  thair  gate. 

Ibid,  xiv.  547,  MS.  also,  ii.  6. 
In  this  forna  the  v.   resembles  Germ,  much-en  fa. 
cere,  which  Seren.  derives  from  the  vcrj  anc.  Goth. 
T.  meg-a,  valere. 
MA,  nii.v.  V.   May. 

Vhit  thretty  ylys  in  that  sc 
AVytht-out  thir  ma  wclle  reknyde  be. 

H'ljnlozcn,  i.  13.  66. 
PcraTcnture  ray  schcip  ma  gang  besyd, 
Quhyll  \vc  haif  lifigit  full  ncir. 
Jlciin/.soiie,  Bannutijne  Poems,  p.  99.  st.  6. 
Sw.  ma,  J  si.  maa,  id. 
MAAD,  Mawd,  s.     a  plaid,  such  as  is  worn  by 
shepherds;  a  herd's  nitncd,  S. 
This  seems  to  be  a  Croth.  word.     Su.O.  mudd  dc. 
notes  a  garment  made  of  the  skins  of  reindeers  ;  also, 
lapmiuUl.      [hre  thinks  that   the  word   has  come  to 
Sweden  along  with  the  goods. 
MABBIE,  s.    A  cap,   a  head-dress  for  women  ; 
S.B.  mob,  £• 

And  we  maun  hac  pearling,  and  mabbks,  and 

cocks, 
And  some  ither  things  that  the  ladies  call  smocks. 
Song,  Ross''s  Helciwre,  p.  137. 
MACH,  s.  Son  in  law.     V.  Maich. 
To  MACHE,  r.  ?/.  To  strive. 

With  thir  aganc  grctc  Hercules  stude  he, 
With  thir  I  was  wount  to  machc  in  the  melle. 
Doug,  f'irgd,  141.  26. 
Fast  fra  the  forcstammes  the  lloud  souchis  and 

raris, 
As  thay  togidder  machit  on  the  dejie. 

Ibid.  268.  37. 
-The  E.  T.  match  is  occasionally  used  nearly  in  the 
same  sense. 
MACKLACK,  adv. 

Then  the  Cummers  that  ye  ken  came  all  mack- 
lack, 
To  conjure  that  coidyoch  with  clews  in  their 

creils  ; 
While  all  the  bounds  them  about  grew  blaikned 

and  black, 
For  the  din  of  thir  daiblefs  rais'd  all  the  dc'ils. 
Pokcarl,  IVatioii's  Coll.  iii.  22. 
This  evidently  denotes  the  noise  made  by  their  ap- 
proach, particularly  expressing  the  clattering  of  feet. 
The  word  is  formed,  either  from  the  sound,  or  from 
muk  make,  and  clack  a  sharp  sound  ;  Teut.  klacke, 
the  sound  made  by  a  stroke. 

MACRELL,  MAKEiiEt.L,  ,?.   ].  A  pimp. 

''  He  had  nane  sa  familiar  to  hym,  as  fidlaris,  bor- 
dellaris,  mukerelliv,  and  gestouris."  Bcllend.  Cron. 
B.  v.  c.  1.  Utricularios,  ganiones,  lenones,  mimos. 
Boeth. 

1>.  A  bawd. 

"  The  auld  man  spcikis  to  the  macrcll  to  allure 
the  madyn."     Philotus,  S.P.R.  iii.  7. 

Teut.  maeckelaer,  proxencta,  Fr.  maquerean ; 
fem.  maquerelle.    Thierry  derives  the  Fr.  term  from 


Ilcb.  tnachar  to  soil.  Est  onim  lenonum  puellas  ren. 
dere,  tt  earuin  corpora  pretio  prostituere.  As  pan- 
ders, in  theatrical  representation,  wore  a  partico- 
loured  dress  ;  hence  he  also  conjectures  that  the  terin 
maijiiercau  has  been  transferred  to  the  lish,  which 
we,  after  the  Fr.,  call  mackerel,  because  of  its  spot.'. 
Waclitcr  more  rationall)'  derives  Genu,  maekhr^ 
proxenel.i,  from  maeh-cii  jiingere,  sociarc. 
MACKREL-STURE,  s.  The  tunny,  or  Spanish 
mackrel,  Scomber  Ihi/iinus,  Linn. 
"  The  tunny  frequents  this  [Lochline]  and  sctc- 
ral  other  branches  of  the  sea,  on  the  western  coast, 
during  the  season  of  herrings,  which  they  pursue  : 
the  Scotch  call  it  the  mackrel-siiire,  or  stor,  from 
its  enormous  size,  it  being  tlie  largest  of  the  genus." 
Pennant's  Tour,  1772,  p.  8. 

Isl.  Su.G.  stor,  anc.  star,  ingens,  magnus. 
To  MAE,  r.  n.     To  bleat  softly,  S.     This  imita- 
tive  word  is   used   to   denote   the  bleating    of 
lambs,  while  bae  is  generally  confined  to  that 
of  sheep. 

Shepherds  shall  rehearse 

His  merit,  while  the  sun  metes  out  the  day, 
W'hile  ews  shall  bleet,  and  little  lambkins  mae. 
Ramsays  Poems,  ii.  14. 
Mae,  s.     A  bleat,  S. 

How  happy  is  a  shepherd's  life, 
Far  frae  courts,  and  free  of  strife  1 
While  the  gimmers  bleet  and  bae, 
And  the  lambkins  answer  mae. 

Rilsoit''s  S.  Songs,  i.  285. 
Here  it  is  used  rather  as  an  interj. 
To  MAGG,  V.  a.     To  carry  off  clandestinely,  to 
steal ;   as  to  magg  coals,  Loth.,   apparently  a 
cant  term. 
MAGG,  s.     A  cant  word  for  a  halfpenny;  pJ. 
7)if!<^2:s,  the  gratuity  which  servants  expect  from 
tliose   to   whom   they   drive   any   goods,   Loth. 
Sibb.  refers  to  *'  O.Fr.  niagaut,  a  pocket  or  wal- 
let, q.  pocket-monev."     V.  Maik. 
MAGGIES,  s.  pi.     "  Jades,"  Pink. 
Ye  frowit  to  get  anc  burd  of  blisse, 
To  have  anc  of  thir  maggies. 

Philotus,  S.  P.  R.  iii.  50. 
Perhaps,  maids,   from  A.S.  maegth,  virgo. 
To  MAGIL,  Maigii-,  v.  a.     To  mangle. 
Thare  he  beheld  ane  cruell  maglit  face. 
His  visage  menyete,  and  baith  his  handis,  allacc! 

Doug.  Virgil,  181.  21. 
Bot  rede  lele,  and  tak  gud  tent  in  tyme. 
Ye  nouthir  magil,  nor  mismeter  my  ryme. 

Ibid.  484.  30, 
Sen  anc  of  them  man  be  a  deill. 
My  maiglit  face  maks  me  to  feill 
That  myne  man  be  the  same. 

Philotus,  S.  P.  R.  iii.  56. 
Rudd.  derives  it  from  Lat.  manc-us  ;  Sibb.  from 
Teut.    maeck-en   castrare.     Perhaps  mangel-en,    to 
be  defective,  is  preferable. 
MAGRAVE,  prep.     Maugre,  in  spite  of. 
Than  all  the  Inglis  cumpany 
Bc-hynd  stert  on  hym  stwrdyly, 
And  magrave  his,  thai  have  hym  tane. 

Wijntoxin,  viii.  26.  429. 
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Maugre  hif,  O.E. 

We  ask  yow  grace  of  this,  assoyle  him  of  that 

othe, 
That  be  did  maugre  his,  to  wrong  was  him  lothe. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  265.     V.  Mawgre. 

MAGRY,  prep.     In  spite  of,  maugre. 

Thau  Schir  Gologras,  for  greif  his  gray  ene 
brynt, 
Wod  wraithand,  the  wynd  his  handis  can  wryng. 
Yit  Diakis  he  mcry  magrij  tiuliasa  myiit. 

Guzman  and  Gul.  iii.  10. 
MAHOUN,  .T.     1.  The  name  of  Mahomet,  both 

in  O.S.  and  E. 
2.  Transferred  to  the  devil. 

Thow  art  my  clerk,  the  devill  can  say,^ 

Rcnunce  thv  God,  and  cum  to  me. 

Gramercy,  tailyor,  said  Mahuiin, 

Rcnunce  thy  God,  and  cum  to  me. 

Dunbar,  Bunnatyne  Poems,  p.  31.  .32. 
Lord  Ilailes  observes  ;  "  It  would  seem  (hat  the 
Franks,  hearing  the  Saracens  swear  by  their  pro. 
phet,  imagined  him  to  be  some  evil  spirit  whicli  they 
worshipijod.  Hence,  all  over  the  western  world 
Mnfioun  came  to  be  an  appellation  of  the  devil." 
But  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose,  that  this  was  ra. 
ther  the  effect  of  that  bitter  hatred  produced  by  the 
crusades,  (han  of  such  gross  ignorance,  among  those 
at  least  who  had  themselves  been  in  Palestine. 

MAY,  s.     A  maid,  a  virgin,  S. 

The  Kyngis  do«  chtyr  of  Scotland 

This  Alysandfvs  the  thryd,  that  fayre  .Vffy, 

Wyth  the  Kyng  wes  weddyt  of  Norway. 

fVi/ri(ozcn,  vii.  10.  309. 
This  Margrct  wes  a  pleysand  Maj/, 

Ibid.  viii.  6.  269. 
"  The  word  is  preserved  in  Bom/  May,  the  name 
of  a  play  among  little  girls."    Gl.  Wynt.     It  is  also 
fctill  used  to  denote  a  maid. 

The  terra  frequently  occurs  in  O.E. 

The  corounyng  of  Henry,  &  of  Malde  that  may. 
At  London  was  solcmply  on  S.  Martyn's  day. 

jR.  Brunne,  p.  93. 
Henry  kyng  our  prince  at  Westmynster  kirkc 
Theerly's  douhfer  of  Prouince,  the  fairest  mai/ 

o  lif. 76 i(/.  p.  213. 

Mid  hartc  I  thobte  al  on  a  Maj/, 
Swetest  of  al  thingc. 

Ilarl.  MS.  IVarion,  Hist.  Poet.  ii.  194. 
Isl.  ntey,  Su.G.  Dan.  moe,  anc.  mot,  A.S.  maeg, 
Norm.  Sax.  mai,  may,  MoesG.  mai:i,  diminutively, 
mazcilo,  id.  Some  have  viewed  mage  familia,  cog. 
natio,  as  the  root ;  "  because  a  maiden  still  remains 
in  her  father's  house,  or  if  her  parents  be  dead,  with 
her  relations."  V.  Schiller,  Gl.  p.  300.  vo.  Magt. 
Lye  mentions  Norm.  Sax.  mai,  as  not  only  denot. 
ing  a  virgin,  but  as  (he  same  with  mag,  cognatus. 
In  relation  to  the  former  sense,  he  adds  ;  "  Hence, 
with  the  O.E.  The  (jueen^s  Mei/s,  the  queen's  maid, 
ens  ;  among  whom  it  came  also  to  be  a  proverb, 
2'here  are  ma  Metjs  than  Margery."  V.  ^Iahils. 
Perhaps  O.Fr.  mije,  maitresse,  amie,  is  from  the 
same  origin.  V.  Gl.  Horn.  Rose.  As  Belg.  ;n«c^/!(/, 
also  meydsen,  meyssen,  are  used  in  the  same  sense 
with  our  term,  Mr.  MacPberson  iogeniously  inquires, 
Vol..  IL 


if  the  latter  be  '•  the  word  Miss,  of  late  prefixed  (• 
the  names  of  young  ladies  ?"     • 
MAICH,  MACH,  (gutt.)  s.     Son-in-law. 
Gyf  that  thou  sekis  ane  alienare  vnknaw, 
To  be  thy  maich  or  thy  gud  sone  in  law, 

Here  ane  lylil  niv  fantasy  and  consate. 

Doug,  rirgil,  219.  33. 
To  be  thy  mach  sail  cum  ane  alienare. 

Ibid.  20S.  15. 
Maich  is  used  in  the  same  sense  bv  Bellendcn,  as 
the  translation  oi  geiier,  Cron.  B.  ii.  c.  6. 

"  My  meuugh,  mv  wife's  brother,  or  sister's  hus- 
band," A.  Bor.     Ray. 

Rudd.  has  observed,  that  '•  after  the  same  man- 
ner other  names  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  hare 
been  often  confounded  by  authors."  But  we  are  by 
no  means  to  suppose,  that  the  word  was  originally 
used  in  this  restricted  sense.  Perhaps  it  primarily 
denoted  consanguinity.  The  most  ancient  vestige 
we  have  of  the  term  is  in  MoesG.  mag-us,  a  boy,  a 
son.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  early  trans, 
ferred  to  affinity  by  marriage.  Thus  A.S.  maeg, 
macgu,  not  only  has  the  same  signification  with  the 
MocaG.  word,  but  also  denotes  a  father-in-law  ; 
Moses  kept,  his  maeges  sceap,  the  sheep  of  his  U.. 
ther-in.law  ;  Ex.  iii.  1.  It  is  also  used  for  a  kins, 
man  in  general,  cognatus  ;  and  even  extended  to  a 
friend,  amicus.     V.  Lye. 

O.E.  mov;e  denotes  relation  by  blood  in  a  genera! 
sense. 

He  let  the  other 

That  het  Edward,  spousy  the  Emperourcs  mozec. 
R.  Glouc.  p.  316. 
Isl.  magur  denotes  both  a  father.in.law,  and  a 
step.father,  Verel.  ;  and  maagr,  an  ally,  a  father- 
in-law,  a  son-in-law  ;  macgd  affinitas,  macg-ia  affi- 
nitati  jungi  ;  G.  Andr.  We  learn  from  the  latter, 
that  maeg-ur  anciently  signified  a  son.  Ihre  gives 
Su.G.  maag,  anc.  mager,  maghaer,  as  having  the 
general  sense  of  afflnis  ;  but  shews,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  used  to  denote  a  son,  a  parent,  a  son.in. 
law,  a  father-in-law,  a  step.father.  a  step-son,  &c. 
He  is  uncertain,  whether  it  should  be  (raced  to  Alcm. 
mag,  nature,  or  Sw.  magt,  blood,  or  if  it  should  be 
left  indeterminate,  because  of  its  great  antiquity. 
Wachtcr  derives  Germ,  mag,  natura,  also,  parens, 
filius,  &c.  from  mach-en,  parere.  gigncre ;  Schilter, 
from  mag-en  posse,  as,  according  to  him,  primarily 
denoting  domestic  power. 

A.S.  maeg  not  only  signifies  a  relation  by  blood, 
and  a  father-in-law,  but  a  son.  Maeg  zcaes  his  agen 
thridda;  He  was  his  own  son,  the  third ;  Caedm.  61. 
21.  ap.  Lye. 

Isl.  maug-r  occurs  in  the  sense  of  son,  in  the 
most  ancient  Edda.  Gaztu  slikaii  maug  ;  Genuisti 
talera  filium  ;  Aeg.  36.  As  maeg-r  signifies  a  son- 
in.law  ;  so,  in  a  more  general  sense,  a  relation. 
Both  these  have  been  deducetl  from  mae,  mcg-a  ra. 
lere,  pollere  ;  because  children  are  the  sui)port  of 
their  parents,  especially  when  aged  ;  and  because 
there  is  a  mutual  increase  of  strength  by  connexions 
and  allies.  Hence  the  compound  term,  barna-stod, 
from  barn  and  itod,  columen,  q.  the  pillar  or  prop 
of  children  ;  and  maegastod,  the  support  given  by 
relationship.  Maug-r  ofcen  appears  in  a  compound 
form ;  as  Maug-thrasir,  q.  filius  rixae^  a  sou  of. 
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Irife,  i.  c.  a  (niiiiT'lsoim-  man.      Maut^-r  also  figtii- 
fics  a  iiialc. 

I  lu'fil  Marci'lv  u!l(l,   lliat  Claol.  mac,  a  son,   ]'ro- 
noiinn-d   .^ntt.   q.    iiiiiclik,  has  iiiul(Mil)ti'ill\  a   coin- 
niou  origin.     Mnidiiili,  a  yoiiUi,  a  lad,  antl  macnc, 
a  fi'ibi-.   arc  i'\i()onilv  allied. 
MAICH,  ,».   (liutt.)     Marrow,   An;:. 

It  is  uuccrtaiii,  wlu'tlu'r  tins  bo  A.S.  mcioh,  id. 
rliso  r.  ;  or,  as  it  is  accoiintrd  a  vir\  amiciit  word, 
railirally  dili'irt-nt.  l'"or  liolli  niiiiih  and  inirgh  arc 
used  S.l}.  in  (he  st-nsi'  of  medulla. 
MAICHERAND,  part.  adj.  (gutt.)  Weak,  fee- 
ble, incapable  of  exertion,  Ang.  ;  allied  perhaps 

to  Su.G.  VJihcr.  homo  mollis. 
RIATD,  .f.     A  m.i;:got,  S.H. 

'i'l'iit.    mailf.    Im'Is-   '»ii(iiIi\    id.    mtiil,    I'^.^scx,   an 
rarth    worm  ;    .Mot's(i.    A.S.    iiiri/lid,    Alrni.    nuii/d, 
Sii.Cf.  math.  anr.  madk.  a  worm. 
M.MD,  adj.     Tamed  ;  applied  to  animals  trained 

for  sport. 

"It  is  statute, — (hat  na  mancr  of  persounis  (ak 
ane  vther  mannis  h\n\dis,  nor  haiilkis  maid  or  wyldo 
out  of  iiestis,  nor  eggis  out  of  iic-lis,  within  anc 
vlhcr  mannis  ground,  but  liconrc  of  the  I>(>rd,  vndiT 
the  pane  of  x.  pundis.  Acts  Ja.  III.  1174.  c.  73. 
Kdit.  13f)G.     Murray,  c.  bO. 

It  seems  radically  the  same  wi(h3/oiV,  q.  v.;  as  if 
it  signified,   "  subdiu'd  by  fatigue, " — this  being  one 
mi'an  employed  for  breaking  animals.     \ .  ^I  ate,  r. 
MAIDEN, .?.    An  instrument  for  beheading,  near- 
ly of  the  same  construction  with  the  Ciitillotiiic, 

H. 

"  This  mighty  Earl  [Morton],  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  place  and  the  salubrity  of  (he  air,  designed 
jiere  a  noble  recess  and  ntirement  from  worldly  bu. 
siuess,  but  was  prevented  by  his  uufortunat  and  in. 
cxorablc  death,  three  years  after,  anno  1581.  being 
accused,  condemned  and  execute  by  the  Miiidcn  at 
the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  as  art  ami  part  of  the  nnir- 
dcr  of  King  Henry  Ivirl  of  Darnly,  father  to  King 
James  \'I,  which  fatal  inslrnmeut,  at  least  the  ))a. 
tern  thereof,  the  crufl  Regent  had  brought  from 
abroad  to  behead  the  Laird  of  I'ennecuik  of  that  ilk, 
■who  noi withstanding  died  in  his  l)ed,  and  the  unfor- 
tiniat  I'^arl  was  the  first  himself  that  liandselled  that 
merciless  Maiden,  who  pro\ed  so  soon  after  his  own 
executioner."  Pennecuik's  Descr,  of  Tweeddale, 
p.  16.  17. 

This  circumstance  gave  occasion  for  the  following 
pro\erb  ;  "  He  that  invented  tlie  Maiilot,  first  han. 
.seled  it."  Kelly,  p.  14U.  He  refers  to  James, 
Earl  of  Morton. 

"  He  [K.  of  Argjle} — falling  down  on  his  knees 
upon  the  stool,  embraced  the  Maiden  (as  the  instru. 
mcnt  of  beheading  is  called)  very  pleasantly  ;  and 
with  great  composure  he  said,  '  It  was  the  sweetest 
maiden  ever  he  kissed,  it  being  a  mean  to  linish  his 
sin  and  misery,  and  his  inlet  to  glory,  for  which  lie 
longed."'  Wodrow"sllist.  ii.  345. 
MAIDEN,   s.     ].  The  name  given  to  the   last 

handful  of  corn  th-.it  is  cut  down  by  the  reapers 

on  any  particular  farm,  S. 

The  reascMi  of  (his  name  seems  io  be,  that  (his 
handful  of  corn  is  dressed  up  with  ribbons,  or  strips 


of  silk,  in  resemblance  of  a  didl.     Tt  is  /!;cnerallj  af- 
fixed to  the  wall,   within  the  farm-house. 

The\  drave  an'  shore  fu'  leugh  ai\'  sair  ; 

They  had  a  bi/.zy  mornin'  : 
The   \laiih/i'i  taen  ere  Phu'bus  fair 
The  l^omoiids  was  adornin'. 

Douglas's  Poems.,  p.  1  }'J.     V.  sense  C. 

l?y  some,  a  sort  of  superstitions  idea  is  attached 
to  the  H  inning  of  (he  maiden.  If  got  by  a  young 
))ersoii,  it  is  considered  as  a  liapp\  omen,  llial  he 
or  slie  shall  be  married  before  another  liarvesl.  For 
this  reason  perhaps,  as  well  as  because  it  is  viewed 
as  a  sort  of  triumphal  badge,  there  is  a  strife  amoirg 
the  reapers,  as  to  the  gaining  of  it.  Various  stra- 
tagems are  emjiloyed  for  (his  jnirpose.  A  handfol 
of  corn  is  often  left  by  one  uncu(,  and  covered  with 
a  ri(tle  earth,  to  conceal  i(  from  (he  other  reapers, 
till  such  time  as  all  the  rest  of  (he  field  is  eu(  down. 
The  person  who  is  most  cool  generall\  obtains  (he 
]iri/e  :  wailing  (ill  the  other  competitors  have  exhi- 
bited their  pretentions,  and  then  calling  (hem  back 
to  (he  handful  which  had  been  contealed. 

in  (he  .\or(h  of  S.  (he  maiden  is  carefully  pre- 
served (ill  J  »/(■  morning,  when  it  is  divided  among 
the  catde,  "  to  make  them  thrive  all  the  year 
j-ound."  There  is  a  considerable  resemblance  be- 
tween (his  custom  and  that  of  the  Northern  nations, 
vvi(h  respect  to  the  ,1  atagal/,  or  Ijread.sozc  ;  as  re- 
lated by  Verel.  Not.  Hervarar  S.  p.  139.  He  views 
the  custom  referred  to  as  transmitted  from  the  times 
of  heathenism,  and  as  a  remnant  of  the  worship  of 
Odin.  "  The  peasants,"  he  says,  "  on  the  Eve  of 
Yule,  [i.  c.  the  evening  preceding  C'hristmas.day], 
even  to  this  day,  make  bread  in  the  form  of  a  boar- 
pig,  and  |)reserve  it  on  their  tables  through  (he 
whole  of  Yule.  Many  dry  this  bread-pig,  and  pre. 
serve  it  till  spring,  when  (heir  seed  is  to  be  commit- 
ted to  the  ground.  After  it  has  I)eeii  bruised,  (hej 
throw  part  of  it  into  the  vessel  or  basket  from  « Inch 
the  seed  is  to  be  sow  n  ;  and  leave  the  rest  of  i(,  mix- 
ed widi  barley,  to  be  ea(en  by  the  horses  emijlo^ed 
in  plowing,  and  by  the  servants  who  hold  the  plow, 
])robal)ly  in  exjieclalion  of  reeeivinii  a  more  ahun. 
dant  harvest."  This  was  also  called  Sanntigultr, 
because  this  bread-boar  was  dedicated  to  the  Sun. 
Verel.   Ind.     V.   Kirn,   IIapegyhne,    and   Yule, 

2.  This  name  is  transferred    to  the  feast  of  Har- 
vest-home, S.    It  is  sometimes  called  the  AJaid- 
en,  at  other  times  t/ic  Maiden- fi<isl. 
The  master  has  them  bidden 
Come  back  again,  be't  foul  or  fair, 
'Gainst  gloamin',  to  (he  Maiden. 

Douglases  Poems.,  p.  11-1. 
Then  owre  your  riggs  we'll  scour  wi'  haste, 
An'  hurry  on  the  Maiden  feast. 

Ibid.  ]).  1 1 7. 
It  may  be   observed,  that,  in   some  parts  of  S., 
this   entertainment   is   given   after   (he   grain   is   cut 
dow  n  ;   in  otiiers,   not  till  all  is  gathered  in. 

"  It  was,  till  very  lately,  the  (iis(oiii  to  give  what 
was  called  a  Maiden  feast,  upon  the  tinishing  of  (he 
harvest,  and  to  prejiare  for  which,  (he  lasl  handful 
of  corn  reaped  in  (he  held  was  ealle<l  the  Maiden.'' 
[The  reverse  is  undoubtedly  the  fact ;  the  n;kme  of 
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riie  feast  being  derived  from  the  handful  of  corn.] 
"  Tiiis  was  generally  contrived  to  fall  into  tlic  hands 
of  one  of  the  lincst  girls  in  the  lield  ;  was  dressed  np 
in  ribbons,  and  bron?,'ht  home  in  (riumpli,  witli  the 
music;  of  lidiiles  or  baj^pipes.  A  good  ilinner  uas 
given  to  t!ie  whole  baud,  and  the  evening  spent  in 
jovialty  and  dancing,  while  the  fortunate  lass  who 
took  the  mdidiii  was  the  Queen  of  the  feast  ;  after 
which,  this  handful  of  corn  hu-^  dnsscd  out,  gene- 
rally in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  huug  up,  with  the 
date  of  the  year,  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  thi^ 
house.  This  custom  is  now  entirely  done  away  ; 
and  in  its  room,  to  each  shearer  is  given  6(1.  and  a 
loaf  of  bread.  However,  some  farmers,  when  all 
tlieir  corns  arc  brought  in,  give  their  servants  a  din. 
ner,  and  a  jovial  evening,  by  way  of  Harvest-home." 
P.  Longforgan,  IVrlhs.  Statist.  Ace.  xix.  550. 

The  custom  is  still  retained  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

MAIDEN  MYLIES,  Orach,  an  herb,  S.B.  Che- 
nopodium  viride,  et  album,  Linn.  The  name, 
in  some  parts  of  Sweden,  is  wc/l,  in  others 
mclre ;  which  evidently  vcsemble  Mylics.  The 
Chenopodiumrubrum  is  czW^A szdn-molla;  Linn. 
Fior.  Suec. 

MAIGLIT,  pari.  pa.     Mangled.     V.  Magil. 
MAIK,  s.     A  cant  term  for  a  halfpenny,  S.  per- 
haps from  the  v.  make,  in   relation   to  the   art 
displayed  in  its  fabrication ;  or  as  the  same  with 
J^Jagg)  q-  V. 
MAIK,  Make,  Mavock,  .?.     A  match,  mate,  or 
equal,  S.    yna/ce,  A.  Bor.    PI.  makis. 
Uastow  no  mynde  of  lufe  .'  quhare  is  thy  make  ? 
Or  artow  seke,  or  smyt  with  jelousyc? 

King's  Quuir,  ii.  39. 

— Well  is  TS  begone, 

That  with  our  makis  are  togidcr  here. 

Ibid.  St.  45. 
The  painted  pawn,  with  Argos  eyis, 
Can  on  his  maj/ock  call. 

Cherric  and  Slac,  St.  2. 
On  th'  other  side  we  lookt  unto  Balthayock, 
Where  many  peacock  cals  upon  his  inaijok. 
Muse's  Thrcn.  Hist.  Perth,  i.  1(50. 
A.S.  maca,  ge-ntaca,  Isl.  Su.G.  make,  Dan.  mage, 
acqualis,  socins ;  Alem.  gimahha,  con  jux.     As  Germ. 
mag  denotes  both  a  relation  and  a  companion,   this 
word    may   be   viewed    as    radically   the   same   with 
March,  q.  v. 

To  Maik,  v.  ti.     To  match,  to  associate  with. 
Theseus  for  luf  his  fallow  socht  to  hell. 
The  snaw  quhite  dow  oft  to  the  gray  maik  will, 
Allace  for  luf,  how  mony  thame  self  did  spill ! 
Doug.  Virgil,  94.  9. 
Germ,  mach-en  jungcre,  sociarc  ;   Alem.  kama- 
ehon,  id.     Iludd.  has  overlooked  this  v, 

Maikless,  Maykles,  adj.    Matchless,  having  no 
equal,  S. 

This  designation  is  given  to  the  Virgin  Marj. 
Malcolme  kyng  of  Scotland- 
Mad  the  fuudatvowne 


Of  the  abbay  of  Culpyre  in  Angtvs, 
And  dow  yd  it  wyth  hys  almws 
lu  honoure  of  the  maijklcs  .May. 

IVijnIoicii,  vii.  7.  2S7. 
The  IJIlok  hir  defonnyt  fax  wald  haue  ane  fare 

face, 
To  niak  hir  maiklei  of  hir  man  at  myster  niy- 
cheiuis. 

Dong.  Firgil,  238.  a.  40. 
Su.G.  makalnes,  Dan.  mngeloes,  sine  (lari.  Chan, 
cer,  makeless,  id.  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, 
greatly  puzzled  the  connoisseurs  at  Rome,  by  the 
use  of  the  word  MAKEAliS,  impressed  on  a  medal 
But  after  the  learned  Kirclicr  had  pronounced  it  to 
be  Coptic,  it  was  found  to  be  merely  the  Ssv.  word, 
denoting,  according  to  Keysler,  that  she  was  a  non. 
pared,  or,  as  Ihre  says,  that,  as  being  unmarried, 
she  had  no  mate. 

We  have  a  beautiful  proverb,  expressive  of  the 
inestimable  worth  of  a  mother,  and  of  the  impossi- 
bility, on  the  supposition  of  her  death,  of  the  loss 
being  repaired  to  her  children  :  "  The  mother's  a 
maikUss  bird  :"  S.U. 

MAIL,  MAMi,  i-.  A  spot  in  cloth,  especially 
what  is  caused  by  iron  ;  often,  an  irnc  mail, 
S. 

Mule  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  same  sense, 
O.E. 

Thy  best  cote,  Hankyn, 

Hath  many  moles  and  spottes,  it  must  be  wash. 

cd. 

Men  shold  fynd  many  fowle  sides,  &  mani  fowlo 
plots. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  65.  a.  b. 
A.S.  mal,  Kranc.  mal,  mcila,  Teut.  macl,  macu. 
la,   i/ser-mael,  macula  ferruginea :  Germ.  »iaa/,  id. 
MoesG.  malu,   rust. 

To  Mail,  Male,  r.  a.  To  discolour  or  stain, 
S. 

Teut.  mael-en,  pingere,  Sibb.  Gl.  Su.G.  maal-a, 
id.   77jrt«^  signum. 

MAIL,  Meil,  Meel,  s.  A  relative  weight  used 
in  Orkney. 

"  The  stipend  consists  of  86  rnails  malt,  (each 
mail  weighing  about  12  stones  Amsterdam  weight.)"' 
P.  Holme,  Statist.  Ace.  v.  412. 

"  6  settings  make  1  meel.''     P.  of  Cross. 

Ibid.  vii.  477. 

''  On  the  first  is  weighed  settings  and  miels."  P. 
Kirkwall.     Ibid.  503. 

Su.G.  mael-a,  to  measure  ;  whence  maaJ,  a  mea- 
sure, Fland.  macl,  a  measure  of  any  kind.  MoesG, 
mcla,  a  bushel. 

MAIL,  5.     1 .  Tribute,  duty  paid  to  a  superior ; 

pi.  mails. 

"  Afore  thay  dayis  the  principall  men  of  Scot- 
land vnder  the  King  war  callit  Thanis,  that  is  to 
say,  gadderaris  of  the  kynsjis  tnalis."  Bellcnd. 
Descr.  Alb.  c.  16.     Quaestores  regii,  Boeth. 

"  To  mouc  his  noblis  with  hie  curage  &  spreit 
Bganis  thair  cnnymes,  he  [^Kenneth]  dischargit  thamo 
of  a.\l  malis  and  dewteis  aucht  to  hym  for  ¥.  yerit 
to  cum."     Belleud,  Crou.  B.  xi,  c.  8. 
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liurroic   mailles,  duties  payable  within  burglis. 
Acts  Ja.  I.  1 4'»1.  c.  8. 

y.  Tlic  rent  paid  for  a  farm  or  possession,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  money,  grain,  or  otiierwise. 
"  The  arrears  of  rent,   or,  in  our  law-style,   of 
maih  and  iliities,   preferibe,   if  they  be  not   imrsiied 
for  within  five  years  after  the  tenaiit's  removing  from 
the  lands   out  of  w  hieli  tlie  arrears  arc  due."     Ers- 
kine's  Inst.  B.  iii.  T.  7.  s.  '20. 
S.  Rent  paid  for  a  bouse,  or  for  any  thing  of  whicli 
one  has  had  the  use. 

"  We  ordain  and  appoint  our  present  Town-the- 
aaurer,  and  his  successors  in  otVice,  to  pay  the  iiouse- 
rent  and  mails  of  his  Lordschip  and  succeediiii;  Pre- 
sidents of  the  Session."  Act  Sederunt,  VI.  Jan. 
IG77. 

Ilouso-rent  is  often  called  Af>»,ye-w«//,  improperly 
pron.  q.  houie-meal.  Stalilc-niail,  hone-iiiuil,  what 
is  paid  for  entertainment  for  a  horse,  S.  llorse- 
ma/l  is  improperly  printed,  according  to  the  vulgar 
pronunciation,  horse-Jiieal. 

"  Mr.  Blair  has  a  chamber,  I  another,  our  men 
a  third  ;  our  horsc-meah  every  w  l^ck  above  sSl  1 
Sterling."     Bailiie's  Lett.  i.  517. 

This  is  also  called  stable-meal.  V.  Abeecii. 
frrufi.mail,  rent  paid  for  grass,  S. 
"  King  llobert — was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
goats  as  his  bed-fellows,  tliaf,  when  he  came  to  be 
king,  he  made  a  law  that  all  goats  should  be  grass- 
mail  (or  grass-rent)  free."  1*.  Buchanan,  Stiri. 
Statist.  Ace.  ix.  14. 

The  term,  as  denoting  rent,  is  evidently  used  in 
a  secondary  sense  ;  but  nearly  allied  to  the  primary 
meaning.  For  what  is  rent,  but  the  duty  or  tribute 
paid  to  another,  in  respect  of  which  he  possesses  a 
superiority?  For  still  "  the  borrower  is  servant  to 
.the  lender." 

A.S.  male,  Isl.  mala,  Su.G.  maala,  Ir.  mal  tri- 
butum,  vectigal.  Male  is  used  in  the  Sax.  Chron.  to 
denote  the  rent  at  which  lands  are  let.  Arm.  mael, 
prolif,  gain  ;   Pers.  mal,  riches  ;  (4ael.  mal,  rent. 

The  Su.G.  word  also  signifying  pay  (stipen. 
dium),  Ihre  thinks  that  it  is  the  root  of  C.B.  mihcr, 
and  Lat.  miles,  a  soldier,  as  signifying  one  who 
fights  for  pay.  Allied  to  this  is  Su.G.  maala  macn, 
mercenary  soldiers.  It  is  probable  that  Su.G.  mua- 
hi,  as  denoting  tribute,  rent,  pay,  &c.  is  derived 
from  maal  mensura  :  because  these  being  anciently 
1  aid  in  kind,  were  mostly  delivered  by  measure. 

It  has  been  said  ;  "  The  word  Maill  was  antient. 
Jy  the  name  of  a  species  of  money.  It  was  also 
made  use  of  to  signify  some  kind  of  rent,  such  as 
geese,  &;c.  This  makes  it  probable,  that  this  word 
was  intended  by  our  ancestors  to  comprehend  both 
money,  rent,  and  kain."  Russcl's  Conveyancing, 
Prcf.  ix. 

C'owel  has  indeed  derived  mail,  in  Black  mail, 
from  Fr.  mail,  which,  he  says,  "  signitieth  a  small 
jiieee  of  money."  But  Fr.  maille  is  comparatively 
of  late  origin,  and  seems  to  have  no  connexion  with 
our  term.  By  I)u  C'ange,  vo.  Muilla,  it  is  viewed 
as  merely  a  corruption  of  meduille.  V.  Spelm.  vo. 
Maille.  The  idea,  indeed,  that  it  first  signified  mo- 
ney, and  then  tribute,  is  inconsistent  with  general 
history.     For,  among  barbarous  nations,  tribute  is 


first  paid  in  kind  ;  money  is  afterwards  employed  a« 
a  substitute. 

Bi.AfK-MATL,  5.  A  tax  or  contribution  paid  by 
heritors  or  tenants,  for  the  security  of  their  pro- 
perty, to  those  freebooters  who  were  wont  to 
make  inroads  on  estates,  destroying  the  corns, 
or  driving  away  cattle. 

"  The  thieves,  and  broken  men,  inhabitants  of 
the  saidis  Schirr fdomes, — foirncntis  the  partis  of  Eng. 
land — coinmittis  daylie  thieftis,  reilfis,  heirsehippes, 
murtheris,  and  fyre-raisings,  upon  the  peaceable  fub- 

jecls  of  the  countrie. And — ilivers  subjects  of  the 

Inland  takis  aiid  sittis  under  fhair' assurance,  pay- 
and  them  black.maill,  and  permittand  them  to  reif, 
herrie,  and  oppresse  their  niehtbouris,  with  their 
knawlcdge,  and  in  their  sicht,  without  resistance  or 
contradiction."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  15G7.  c.  21.  Mur- 
ray. 

This  predatory  incursion  was  called  lifting  the 
hcf.scltazc,  or  hership,  whirh,  by  a  singular  blunder, 
is,  in  Garnet's  Tour,  denominated  hardship,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  English  word  of  this  form. 

Depredations  of  this  kind  were  very  common  in 
the  Highlands,  or  on  their  borders.  Kob  Roy  Mac- 
gregor,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  these  freebooters, 
overawed  the  country  so  late  as  the  year  1741,  and 
used  often  to  take  the  rents  from  the  factor  to  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  after  he  had  collected  them  for 
his  master.  His  hostility  to  the  duke,  and,  as  would 
appear,  his  engaging  in  this  strange  kind  of  life,  was 
owing  to  the  following  circumstance.  Being  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate  of  C'raigrostan,  he,  with  one 
Macdonald,  had  borrowed  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  from  the  duke,  for  purchasing  cattle.  Mac- 
donald, having  got  possession  of  the  money,  fled 
with  it ;  and  Roy  being  unable  to  refund  the  sum, 
the  duke  seized  on  his  lands,  and  settled  other  te- 
nants on  the  farms. 

Such  was  the  power  of  these  freebooters,  and  so 
feeble  was  the  arm  of  the  law,  that  at  times  this  il. 
legal  contribution  received  a  kind  of  judicial  sane, 
tion.  A  curious  order  of  the  justices  of  peace  for 
the  county  of  Stirling,  dated  3d  February  [1658-9], 
is  preserved  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish 
of  StrathI  lane,  vol.  xviii.  .'582.  By  this,  several  he- 
ritors and  tenants  in  difi'erent  parishes,  who  had 
agreed  to  pay  this  cont'-ibution  to  Captain  Mac. 
gregor,  for  the  protection  of  their  houses,  goods, 
and  geir,  are  enjoined  to  make  payment  to  him 
without  delay  ;  and  all  constables  are  commanded 
to  see  this  "  order  put  in  execution,  as  they  sail  an- 
swer  to  the  confrair." 

An  exception,  however,  is  added,  which,  while 
it  preserves  the  semblance  of  equity,  shews,  in  the 
clearest  light,  the  weakness  of  the  executive  power. 
"  All  wtw  have  been  ingadgit  in  payment,  sal 
be  liberat  after  such  tyme  that  they  go  to  Captaine 
ftlacgregor,  and  declare  to  him  that  they  are  not  to 
expect  any  service  frae  him,  or  he  expect  any  pay- 
ment frae  them."     V.  Garnet's  Tour,  i.  03-66. 

This  term  was  also  used  in  the  Northern  counties 
of  E.,  to  denote  "  a  certain  rate  of  money,  corn, 
rattle,  or  other  consideration,  paid  unto  some  inha- 
biting near  the  Borders,  being  men  of  name  and 
power,  allied  with  certain  known  to  be  great  rob- 
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berg  and  spoiUtakers  within  the  counties ;  to  the 
end,  to  be  by  tliem  protected  and  kept  in  safety, 
from  the  danger  of  sueh  as  do  usually  rob  and  steal 
in  those  parts.     Ann.  43.  Eliz.  c.  '23."     Cowel. 

Spelinan  strangely  thinks  that  it  received  this  name 
from  the  poverty  of  those  who  were  thus  assessed, 
as  being  paid  In  black  money,  not  in  silver  ; — acre 
Tel  opsoniis  plerumquc  pendebatur,  non  argento  ; 
TO.  Uladanail. 

Du  Cange  adopts  this  idea,  with  a  little  variation. 
He  says,  "  Brass  money  is  with  us  called  bliinrjiip, 
or  blanche  maitlc  ;"  literally,  white  money.  "  But 
with  the  Saxons  and  English,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  call, 
ed  black  ;"  vo.  Blakmale. 

It  might  seem,  perhaps,  to  have  received  this  de- 
nomination in  a  moral  sense,  because  of  its  illegal- 
ity. VV'achter,  however,  delines  Blacknial  tribu(um 
pro  redimcnda  vexa  ;  deriving  it  from  Germ,  plack- 
en  vexare,  exagitarc  ;  whence  buurcnplacker,  rus- 
ticorum  exagitator.  Schilter  says,  that  blak-en  sig. 
nifics,   praedari. 

Mailer,  Maillau,  s.     I.  A  farmer,  one  who 
pays  rent. 

The  thrid  wolf  is  men  of  heretege  ; 

As  lordis,  that  hes  landis  be  Godig  lane, 
And  scttis  to  the  maillaris  a  willage, 

For  prayer,  pryce,  and  the  gersum  tane; 
Sync  vexis  him  or  half  the  term  be  gane, 

Wylh  pykit  fpierrells,  for  to  mak  him  fane 
To  llitt,  or  pay  the  gersum  new  ngane. 

IJcnrysone,  Bannalyne  Poemf,  p.  120. 
2.  It  now  signifies  one  who  h?.s  a  very  small  piece 
of  ground  ;  nearly  synon.  vi  ith  collar,  S. 
'•  Another  class  of  people  still  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned, who,  though  they  cannot  be  strictly  called 
farmers,  are  so  in  part,  as  they  occupy  one,  two, 
or  three  acres  of  ground.  These  are  commonly  call- 
ed cottars,  1.  e.  cottagers,  or  mailers,  and  often 
hold  of  the  principal  farmer.  They  do  not  depend 
on  farming  for  their  entire  support,  being,  in  gene- 
ral, artificers,  mechanics,  or  day-labourers."  P. 
Kiltearn,  Ross.  Statist.  Ace.  i.  275. 

"  The  mailers  are  those  poor  people  who  build 
huts  on  barren  ground,  and  improve  spots  around 
them,  for  which  they  pay  nothing  for  a  stipulated 
number  of  years."  P.  Urray,  Ross.  Ibid.  vii.  254. 
The  word,  however  much  it  has  fallen  in  its  sig. 
nification,  is  perfectly  e(piivalent  to  farmer  ;  as  de. 
noting  one  who  pays  mail  or  rent.      V.  Ferme,  s. 

Mail-gahden,  s.  a  garden,  the  products  of 
which  are  raised  for  sale ;  corr.  pron.  ineiil-gar- 
den,  S. 

It  seems  to  be  thus  denominated,  not  because  mail 
or  rent  is  paid  for  the  garden  itself,  but  because,  the 
fruits  being  raised  for  sale,  he,  who  either  sends  for 
them,  or  consumes  them  in  the  garden,  pays  mail. 
It  is  thus  distinguished  from  a  garden,  which,  al- 
though rented,  is  kept  for  private  use. 

Maihn,  Maimng,  Maling,  s.  I.  A  farm,  S. 
from  mail,  because  it  is  rented. 

To  tak  ane  maling,  that  grit  lawbour  rcquyris; 
Sync  wantis  grayth  for  to  manure  the  land. 
Mailland  Poems,  p.  315. 


2.  The  term  during  which  a  tenant  po&sesses 
farm. 

"  Nor  yet  is  he  [the  lord  of  the  tenement] 

prejudged  in  his  right  be  the  deed  of  his  Fermour, 
done  be  him  in  the  time  of  his  mailling."  Baron 
Courts,   c.  48. 

This,  however,  may  be  the  gerund  of  the  v. 
According  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  "  maling  comes 
from  mail,  in  consequence  of  rents  being  originally 
])3.id  in  mails  or  bags.'^  Observ.  )).  181.  But  this 
is  a  very  singular  inversion.  The  bag  might  possi- 
bly receive  this  designation,  as  having  been  used  for 
carrying  the  tribute  paid  to  princes.  V.  Mail. 
Mail-man,  s.     A  farmer,  q.  a  rent-payer. 

"  Na  Mail-man,  or  Fermour,  may  thirle  his 
Lord  of  his  frie  tenement,  althought  he  within  his 
time  haue  done  thirle  service,  or  other  service,  not 
aught  be  him."     Baron  Courts,  c.  48. 

Schilter  mentions  malman  as  used  in  Sax.  A.  961. 
to  denote  one  who  served  a  monastery,  perhaps  by 
lifting  the  rents  due  to  it,  to.  Mai,  census,  p.  563. 
Maalman,  according  to  Du  Cange,  dicti  quod  ho- 
mines  erant  tributo  obnoxii.  Wachter  gives  various 
senses  of  this  word,  Gl.  col.  1031. 
Mail-payer,  s.  The  same  with  Mailer  and 
Mail-mmt,  S.B. 

A  lass,  what  I  can  see,  that  well  may  sair 

The  best  mail-payer's  son  that  e'er  buir  hair. 
Rosses  Helenore,  p.  104. 
"  Firmarius,    ane   mail-payer,    ane   mailer,    or 
mail. man."     Skene  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Firmarius. 
To  M.viL,  Maill,  v.  a.     To  rent,  to  pay  rent 
for. 

'•  Gif  it  be  ane  man  that  ot«/7/.9  the  hows,  and 
birnis  it  rcklesly,  he  sail  amend  the  skaith  efter  his 
power,  and  be   banist  the  towne  for  thre  yeiris." 
Acts  Ja.  I.  1426.  c.  85.     Maillis,  Skene,  c.  75. 
MAILYIE,  ,^.     I.  In  pi.,  the  plates  or  links  of 
which  a  coat  of  mail  is  composed. 
Vnto  him  syne  Eneas  geuin  has. 
That  by  his  vertw  wan  the  secund  place, 
Ane  habirgeoun  of  birnist  mailyeis  bricht. 

Doug.  Virgil,  136.  20, 
Tcut.  maelie  orbiculus,  hamus,  annulus,  Fr.  maille, 
Ital.  muglia.  The  S.  proverb,  "  Many  mailyies 
makes  an  haubergioun,"  is  evidently  of  Fr.  origin. 
Maille  a  maille  on  fait  les  haubergeons;  Cotgr.,  vo.. 
Maille. 
2.  Netwoik. 

Hir  kirtill  suld  be  of  dene  Constance, 

Lasit  with  le.tum  lufe. 
The  mailyeis  of  continwance, 
For  nevir  to  remufe. 

Henry sone,  Bannatync  Poems,  p.  lOo. 
Tout,  maelie  van  liet  net,  the  mashes  of  a  net. 
To  MAIN,  V.  a.     To  bemoan,  S.     V.  Me.ne,  r. 
Main,  Mav\-f.,Mane,  5.    Moan,  lamentation,  S. 
lie  saw  the  Sothroun  multipliand  mayr, 
And  to  hym  self  oft  wald  he  mak  his  mayne. 
Oil"  his  gud  kvne  thai  had  slane  mony  ane. 

Wallace,  i.  189.  MS.     V.  Mene. 
MAYNDIT.    W.iU.i.  198,  Perth  Ed.   V.Wayx- 

DIT. 
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MAYNE,  Manc,  v.    1.  Might ;  properly,  strcngtli 
of  body. 

Scliir   Jlion   tlio  (Irnimo,    dial   mekill   was   oil" 

Ainaiig  tiiaim  raid  niili  a  uiid  spor  in  liaiul  : 
Tlic  f)  rst  111-  slew  lliat  ho  bcfor  iiiin  faiul. 

IVallucc,  vii.  70'2.  MS. 
.?.   Coinage,  valour. 

Assrinhill  now  jour  routis  here  present, 
Anil  into  fcilil  ilclVnd,  as  men  o(  niiiiie, 
Your  king  Turnus,  he  be  not  reft  nor  siane. 
Votig.  f'irgil,  417.  4'i. 
This  word  is  also  used  in  E.     But  Johnson  docs 
»ol  projierly  express  its  sense,  when  he  renders   it 
"  violence,  force." 

A.S.  maegeti,  Isl.  inagn,  magnitudo  viriuin,  G. 
Aridr.  ;  from  H(e^-«,  posse. 

WAINS,  Mai.ves,  s.     The  farm  attached  to  tiie 
mansion-house  on  an  estate,  and  in  former  times 
usually  possessed  by  the  proprietor,  S.     This 
in  E.  is  sometimes  called  the  demesne. 
"  Gif  there  be  twa  mainiics  perteining  fo  ony 
man  that  is  deceased,  the  principall  waincs  siild  not 
be  divided,   hot  suld  remaine  with  his  aire  and  siic- 
cessour.  without  division  ;   logiiUier  with  tlic  princi. 
pal  messuage."     Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  to.  Munerlum. 
He  renders  it,  q.  "  dumaine  landcs  ;  or  tcvrcw 
tlominiadcs^  because  tln'y  ar  laboured  and  iuliabitcd 
be  the   Lorde  and  proprictar  of  the  sainin  ;"  iljjd. 
L.15.  7iuins-iis.,  mrinf-fi,  fundus  cum  certo  agri  mo- 
'io.—^Jtlllxl(s  Dorii/iiha/i/.f, — proprius  et  peculiaris 
tloniiui  niaiisus,   (juem  doniluus  ipse  colcbat,  cujus. 
que  fnictiis  percipiebat  ;   Du  C'ange.     V.  Ma.nys. 
IMAYOCK,  .9.     A  mate.     V.  Maik. 
MAYOCK  FLOOK.  a  species  of  flounder,  S. 

"  The  Mayocl;  Flook,   of  the  same  size  with  the 
former,  witJiout  spots."     Sil)l).  Fife,  120.     "  J'leu- 
lonertes  llesiis,   Common  Flounder."      Note,  ibid. 
MAIR,  M  A I  It  i:,  W  a  rt  i:,  .?.      I .  Ati  officer  attend- 
ing a  sheriil"  or  ordinary  judge,  for  executing 
summonses  and  letters  of  diligence,  and  for  ar- 
resting those  accused  of  any  trespass,  S. 
*'   Fra  thyne  furth,  it  is  statute  and  ordanit,   that 
i1k  otliciar   of  the   kingis.  as  Mahe,  or  kiugis  Ser. 
iand,  and  Darronnc  Seriand,  sail  not  )]as  in  the  coiin- 
trie,   na  Harronne  Seriand  in  the  IJarroimy,   but  ane 
iiorne  and  his  wand."     Acts  Ja.  1.    \.\m.   c.  110. 
tdit.  15C6. 

"  It  is  ordaitit,  that  al  Mairh  and  Scriandis  ar. 
reist  at  the  Sehirellis  bulding,  albeit  that  na  partie 
followar  be,  all  trespassouris."  Ibid.  1  l:5(j.  c.  140. 
Acroiiling  to  Skene,  '•  the  Kings  Muire  is  of  ane 
greater  power  and  aulhoritie.  nor  the  messengers  or 
offieiars  of  armes,  and  speciallie  in  justice  aires,  and 
punishing  of  irespassors."  De  ^'erb.  Sign.  to.  Mu. 
riis. 

An  oflicer   of  this   description  is  now  commonly 

denominated  a  Sheiiff"i-  Maii;  S. 

2.  Mtiire  of  fee,  a   hereditary  officer  under   the 

crown,  whose  power  seems  to  have  resembled 

that  of  sheriff-substitute  in  our  times. 

The   power   of  this   oflicer  might  extend  either  fo 

oue  distriet  in  a  county,  or  to  the  whole.     lie  might 

appoint  one  or  more  deputies,  who  iTeru  tv  discharge 
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llir  duly  belonging  to  their  ollice  immediately  in  his 
name. 

"  A  Miiir  tif  fee.  (juliether  he  be  Mriir  of  the 
schirefdonu',  or  of  part,  sail  haue  power  to  ))resent 
aue  sulficienl  |)ersnun  or  pefonuis,  ic  liabill  to  the 
Scliiref  in  court  to  be  deputis  vndcr  him. — He  sail 
.schaw  nane  vlher  power  in  bis  attachiameulis,  na  in 
his  summoundis  making,  but  allanerly  the  |)recei)f  of 
his  ouerman,  the  quhilk  connnandis  him  to  niak  the 
summoundis."  Acts  Ja.  I.  14'29.  c.  1'26'.  Edit. 
loGO. 

Skene,  in  an  inserted  explanation,  calls  "  the 
Ndir  of  fee,  Schiref  in  thai  pari."  Stat.  David  li. 
c.  51.  3.  6.  Viceconiites  iu  bac  parte,  Marg.  Lat. 
Elsewhere,  he  complains  that  "  now  the  said  oflice 
is  given  in  fee  and  heritage  to  Maires  of  fee,  quha 
knowis  nocht  their  oflice:  bot  ar  idle  persones,  and 
ouely  dois  diligence  in  taking  vp  of  their  fees,  from 
them  to  (juhiim  they  do  na  gud,  nor  service  to  the 
King."      De  \'erb.  Sign.  vo.  Mtiriis. 

In  the  reign  of  .\lexander  II.,  this  oflice  was  not 
reckoned  unworthy  of  the  rank  of  an  earl  ;  and  it 
had  powers  attached  to  it,  to  the  exercise  of  which 
he  had  no  claim  merely  as  a  nobleman. 

"  Na  Earle,  nor  his  servants  may  enter  in  the: 
lands  of  anie  freehalders  haldand  of  the  King,  or 
take  vp  this  vnlaw  :  bot  oiilie  the  Earle  of  Fife  : 
and  he  may  not  enter  as  Earle  ;  bot  as  Main  to  the 
King  of  the  Earledom  of  Fife,  for  vptaking  of  the 
kings  dcuties  and  riclits."  Stat.  Alex.  II,  c.  15. 
s.  3. 

Skene  views  the  terin,  Mair  of  fee  as  synon.  witli 
Toscheodeiach. 

"  It  is  necessare  th.at  thecxecutcr  of  the  summons 
sail  declare  and  exprirae  in  his  executions,  his  aw  in 
proper  name,  with  the  name  of  his  ottiee  :  As  gif  he 
be  the  Kings  M(ur  or  his  Tofcheodcrach  (ane  yer- 
jeand,  une  vffuiar,  ane  Mair  of  fie)  or  anie  other 
name  of  oflice  perteining  to  the  execution  of  sum. 
mons."     Reg.  IMaj.  1.  c.  6.  s.  7. 

Toscheoderach,  barbarum  nonien,  priscis  Scotiy, 
ot  Ilybernis  usitatum,  pro  Serjando,  vel  Serviente 
Curiae,  qui  literas  citatorias  mandat  exsecutioni.  Et  , 
apud  interpretes  Juris  Civilis  Niiniiu.v  dicitur.  Da- 
vid 2.  Rex  Scofiae  dedit  el  concessit  Joanni  Wa!lac« 
suu  Arml.gero,  et  lideli,  ofliciiim  Scrjandiae  Comi. 
tatus  de  Carrik,  quod  ofliciuni,  Tosehiidorech  dici- 
tur, Tulgo,  «/;<•  muir  of f'e.     Not.  ad  loc.  Eat. 

i  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  Skene  is 
mistaken  lure,  and  that  the  Tosrheoderach  was  in- 
deed the  dt'iiuly  of  the  ^lair  offc.  For  in  the  text 
the)  seem  to  be  distinguished  : — Si  fuerit  iMariis  Do- 
mini l{egis,  vel  'I'oseheoilii acli  ipsius,  vel  aliquod 
iioinen  oflicii  iwrtinenlis  ad  suramonitionem  facien. 
dam.  A(  cording  to  this  view,  ipsius  refers  imme. 
diately  to  Mums  ;  not  to  Regis,  as  Skene  has  un- 
derstuod  it. 

The  same  distinction  occurs  in  another  place. 
"  Sche  sail  gang  to  the  principal  Mare  of  that 
Sfhirefdome,   or  to  tlic  Toschoderarfi.  gif  he   can  be 
found."     Reg.  Maj.  IV.   c,  8.   s.  3,     Ad  capitalein 
ftlarum  illiiis  comitatus,  vel  ail  Toscheoderach. 

If  we  could  suppose,  indeed,  that  Skene  quoted 
the  very  words  of  the  charter  of  David  II..  It  would 
confirm  his  view.     But  he  seems  merely  to  subjoiu 
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his  own  p\))lanarion   of  llic  (crm,  wlien  lie  eajs  ; 
Dicitur  vulgo,   (I'lc  mair  offi'c. 

Boccc  makes  tlie  Toxrhcodrrach  <o  l)c  nothing 
more  than  a  thiff-catchvi-.  Thus  lie  uxjilains  (he 
term  ;  Latino  cmissarii  lictorcs,  son  funiin  et  latro- 
num  indagatoros.    Hist.  Ind.  to.  Tuihcikrach. 

The  term  «as  also  used  to  denote  tlie  olhee  itself. 
llencc  it  is  thus  explained  by  Skene. 

"  Tochcuilcriirlif,  ane  olVice  or  jurisdiction,  not 
vnlike  to  ane  Haillerio,  speciallie  in  the  Isles  and 
Hic-landes.  For  the  9.  Mart.  1554,  Neill  Mack 
IV'eill  disponed  and  analied  to  James  Mack  Oneil, 
the  lauds  of  (i\a,  and  \thers,  with  the  I'uiclwdiiir- 
uch  of  Kintyro."     Dv  Verb.  Sign. 

Tlie  term  might  at  first  view  seem  to  have  some 
adinity  to  Gail.  Tonh,  I'osliich,  primarily ,  the  be- 
ginning or  first  part  of  any  thing  ;  sometimes,  the 
front  of  the  battle  ;  hence.  Tosliicli,  the  leader  of 
the  van  of  an  army.  Uul,  from  its  determinate  mean, 
iiig,  it  ap()ears  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  Ciacl. 
and  Ir.  (cachdaire,  a  messenger,  or  tciuhdiiircarltf, 
ii  message.  ]t  may  indeed  be  supposed,  that  tush 
or  toshkh  has  been  prefixed,  as  signifying  that  he 
was  i\w  first  or  principal!  messenger  under  the  here- 
ditary Mair. 

Tlie  farther  back  we  trace  the  office  of  Mair,  the 
greater  appears  its  dignity.  The  Pictish  Chronicle, 
A.  938.  mentions  the  death  of  Dubican,  Moniia/r 
of  Angus.  The  same  title  occurs  in  the  Annals  of 
rister,  for  the  year  103'2.  Maolbryd  is  styled 
"  Miirmor  of  Miirevo,"  or  I\Ioray.  In  those  An- 
nals, in  the  description  of  a  battle  between  the  Nor- 
yvegians  and  Coiistantin,  A.  921.  3/(//;no!-.v  are  nam. 
cd  as  chiefs  on  C'onstantin's  side  :  and,  A.  1014. 
Douel,  a  great  Munitor  of  Scotland,  is  killed  with 
lirian  Borowe.     V.  Pinkerton"s  Enquiry,   ii.  185. 

Mr.  Fiuk.  observes,  that  '•  this  title  seems  equi. 
Talent  to  thane  or  iarl ;"  adding,  "  But  I  know 
not  if  it  is  any  where  else  to  be  found."  The  late 
learned  Dr.  JJonald  Smith,  whose  early  death  every 
friend  of  the  literature  of  our  country  must  de])lore, 
had  the  same  idea.  "  Murmliair  was  the  highest 
title  of  nobility  among  the  ancient  Scots,  ami  still 
continues,  among  the  s|ieakers  of  Gaelic,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  earl  or  lord,  as  baiiainlioi'  air  is  to  coun. 
tess."     lleport  Coiiiin.  Highland  So( .   Apj).  p.  2fi9. 

Did  we  pay  any  regard  lo  the  order  of  enumera. 
lion  observed  by  Wyntown,  we  would  infer  that  the 
Mair  was  inferior,  not  only  to  the  Earl,  but  to  the 
Baron,  or  at  least  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  latter. 
Speaking  of  the  conduct  of  Williani  of  Normandy, 
after  the  conquest,  he  says  ; 

And  to  the  mare  sykkyrnes, 
Of  Lordis,  that  mast  mychty  wes, 
Thairc  eldast  barnys,  and  thare  a\  rls 
Of  Erlys,  Baronys,  and  of  Mari/F, 
For  ostage  grc(  he  tuk  alsua. 
And  delyveryd  til  h) m  war  tha: 
He  send  thanie  all  in  Xormandv. 

Cro)n/i,il,  vii.  2.  12. 

From  the  passage  quoted  above,  from  the  statutes 
©f  Alexander  II.,  with  respect  to  Makdulf,  it  ap- 
|)ears  that  the  olVice  of  "  Mair  to  the  King  of  iho 
Earledom  of  Fife,"  was  one  of  the  hereditary  privi. 
leges  granted  to  his  family.     This  Mas  probably  in 


consideration  of  hi«  signal  servire  in  bringing  .Mal- 
colm C'anmore  to  the  crown;  although  it  is  not  par. 
ticularly  mentioned  among  the  honours  which  h« 
claimed  as  his  rewanl.  From  the  marginal  note  to 
the  statute  of  Alexander  II.,  Cuiiinghame,  in  his 
F/Ssay  on  the  Inscrii)tioii  on  Makdulf's  Cross,  not 
only  infers,  "  that  the  F.arl  of  Fife  w;i,s  Maras  Re- 
gis Comitutus  de  FiJ'c,"  but  "  makes  the  words 
graven  upon  the  cross,  to  relate  to  the  iirivileges  of 
the  regality  the.  king  gave  to  him,  and  lo  the  asylum 
or  girth."     V.  Sibbald's  Fife,   p.  219. 

Robert  II.  granted  a  eliarter  '•  to  John  \\')  iid, 
of  the  otiice  of  Mairshij)  I'rincipal,  vie.  Aberdeen, 
w  ith  the  lands  of  Feiinukstoun,  whilk  land  and  of. 
lice  Robert  de  Keilli,  son  to  \\  illiam  do  Keilli  Mar. 
shai  of  Scotland,  resigned."  Robertson's  Index  of 
Charters,   p.  121,   No.  71. 

During  the  same  reign,  a  charter  is  granted  "  ict 
William  llcrowart,  of  the  office  of  Mairxliip  of  the 
east  quarter  of  Fife,  with  the  land  ciilled  the  Mair- 
tdiin,  \ihilk  William  Mair  re;>igned."  Ibid.  p.  120. 
No.  08.  From  the  connexion,  it  is  [irobable,  that 
some  ancestor  of  the  latter  had  received  his  surname 
from  his  office. 

Ferliaps  it  was  the  same  land,  that  was  afterwards 
given  to  William  Fleming,  who  received  "  the  of- 
fice of  Mair-iif.fec  of  the  barony  of  Carale  [Crail], 
uith  (he  land  of  Martuiiii,  and  the  acre  called  Piil. 
tcrland,  belonging  to  said  office."  Ibid.  p.  127. 
No.  25. 

Mr.  Heron  has  said,  that  "  (he  fransiciil  dignilv 
of  Murmur  in  the  Scottish  history,  and  that  of  iart 
introduced  into  England,  and  more  perinaiunllv  es. 
tablished,  are  both  of  Danish  origin."  Hi>t.  Scot, 
land.  i.  Sect.  2.  p.  1 J8.  149.  He  refers  to  .Mallefs 
Northern  Antiquities,  and  Johnstone's  Andtj.  Celto- 
Scand.  :  but  in  ihat  loose  mode  of  tpiotation  that  ge- 
nerally characterises  his  work.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  this  word  in  either  of  the  books  referred  to. 

It  would  seem  (hat  Miiniior.  or  more  properly 
Murmair,  is  immediately  of  (iaelic  origin.  For  Ir. 
mormaur  not  only  signilies  a  lord  nia\or,  but  a  high 
steward:  V.  Obrien.  Shaw  rendi'rs  (Jaol.  iiioniiliaur, 
"  a  lord  mayor,  a  high  steward,  an  earl,  lord."  It 
is  evidently  from  inor  great,  and  inaur  "•  a  stew, 
ard,  an  officer,  a  servant ;  forinerlv,  a  baron,"  id, 
'■  Muur,"'  says  Obrien,  "  among  the  Scots,  was  an. 
ciently  the  same  with  liaron  afterwards,  and  luaur- 
mur,  with  Earl."  CB.  inacr  a  ruler,  a  governor  ; 
Arm.  maier,  the  head  of  a  village,  whence  perhaps 
Fr.  maire  a  mayor,  ane.  maicr. 

But  this  term  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Celtic.  It  occurs,  \h  a  variety  of  forms,  in  the 
Gothic  and  other  languages.  Alem.  mer  a  |)rince  ; 
whence,  Marcu-mcr,  the  lord  of  the  marches,  /;/»■«/. 
tacr-us,  the  prince  of  the  youth,  Cliludti-mir,  an  il- 
lustrious prince.  O.Teut.  mari.  iiiaru,  illustrious, 
celebrated  ;  A.S.  macrc,  id.  O.Sw.  niir,  a  king, 
according  to  Rudbeck.  Hence,  sav  s  Schilter.  speak- 
ing of  this  radical  term,  Mat/ur  hodie  pro  pr-lefecto, 
rectorevillae,  Villicus,  Hiijmcistcr ;  Cn.Teut.  Cliald, 
Syr.  mar,  a  lord  ;  Turc.  niiir,  Arab,  tniir,  a  jiriiice, 
a  governor  ;  in  ane.  Ind.  wor,  iiiucr,  a  king  i  Pcrs.. 
1)1  ir  a  lord  ;  Tartar,  mir,  a  prince. 
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3.  The  first  magistrate  of  a  royal  borough,  a  Pro- 
vost, or  Mai/or. 
The  Maijr  ansiicr'd,  said,  We  wald  gj-ff  ran- 

soun, 
To  pass  your  way,  and  der  no  mavr  flic  toun. 
fVullare,  viii!  87<2,  MS. 
"  That  the  Mair  and  Baillio  sail  bo  chosen  be  the 
sirht  and  consideration  of  the  communitie."     Stat. 
Gild.  c.  34. 

The  Provost,  or  Mayor,  of  Edinburgh  seems  for. 
merly  to  have  been  distinguished  from  other  ofliccrs, 
to  whom  the  same  name  belonged,  by  being  called 
fhe  maister  Mair. 

The  nomber  of  thame  that  wcr  thair, 
I  sail  descriiic  thame  as  I  can  ; 
My  Lord,  I  menc  the  iiiaistcr  Mair, 
Thi-  Fronest  ane  maisl  prudent  man  : 
AVith  the  haill  counsall  of  the  toun, 
llkane  cled  in  a  vehiet  goun. 
BuriVs  Entry  Q.  1590.  fVatson's  Coll.  ii.  14. 
It  was  written  in  the  same  manner  in  O.li. 
"  My   Lord  Mai/r,  Sir   John   Guillott  Knvght, 

■romi)anyd  of  the  Aldermen, reseyved   the   said 

Queue  very  mykely.    And  after,  they  rod  befor  Hyr 
to  the  Mother  Church,   the  sayd  Mai/re  beryng  his 
Masse."     Q.  Margaret's  (Daughter  to  Hen.  VIL) 
Journey  to  Scotland,  Leland's  Collect,  iv.  271. 
Langland  seems  to  use  it  in  the  sense  of  Judge. 
Salomon  the  sage,  a  sermon  he  made 
For  amend  Mayrcs,  and  men  that  kepe  lawes  ; 
And  tolde  hem  this  teme,  that  I  tel  thinke. 
Ignis  deuorabit  tabernacula  eoruin,  qui  liben- 
ter  accipiunt  munera. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  13,  a. 
Elsewhere  it  is  conjoined  with_;M(/g<?. 

Therfore  I  red  you  reukes,  that  rich  be  on  this 

earth, 
Apon  truste  of  your  treasure,  trientalcs  to  Iiaue, 
Be  ye  neucr  the  bolder,  to  brcake  the  ten  hestes; 
And  namely  )e  maigters,  maj/res,  &  judges. 
That  hauc  the  welth  of  this  world,  &  for  wise 
men  be  holden. 

Ibid.  Fol.  39,  a. 
In  another  place,  it  would  seem  to  denote  only  an 
officer  of  a  court  of  justice,  as  equivalent  to  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  still  used  in  S. 

Shal  neither  king  ne  knight,  constable  nc  mat/re, 
Ouerleade  the  common,  nc  to  the  court  som. 

raone, 
Ne  put  hem  in  panel,  to  done  hem  plight  her 
truth. 

Ibid.  Fol.  16,  b. 
Where  governors  occurs  in  our  version,  Wiclif 
uses  the  term  meijres.  "  And  to  mcj/ris  or  presi- 
dentis,  and  to  kyngis  ye  schul  be  led  for  mc  in  wit- 
Jiessyng  to  hem,  and  to  the  hethen  men,"  Matt.  x. 
18.     The  Gr.  word  is  r,yifi«t<*;- 

In  addition  to  the  etymological  hints  given  under 
sense  2.,  1  shall  only  observe  that  mair,  as  denoting 
a  magistrate,  or  mayor,  has  been  generally,  but  im- 
properh',  derived  from  Lat.  major.  It  is  most  pro. 
liable  that  the  Lat.  compar.  is  from  the  same  root 
with  our  theme,  or  with  S.  mair,  greater,  q.  t. 
iUaer,  says  Keysler,  ctiam  Celtis  praepositus  est,  a 


qua  rncf  mallcm  Anglorum  Major  (Mayor)  arces- 

sere,  quam  e  Latino  fonte.     Antiq.  Septent.  p.  395 

MAIR,  adj.  More.     V.  Make. 

MAIRDIL,  ff^.    Unwieldy.     A  mnirdil  tcommi, 
a  woman  who  either  from  size  or  bodily  infir- 
mity moves  heavily,  Ang. 
Su.G.  mocr,   anc.  maer,  soft,  lender.     But  it  ii 

doubtful  if  there  be  any  atVinity. 

MAIRATOUR,  adv.  Moreover,  S.B. 

"  Mairutour,  the  same  Apostle  sais  thus :  In  hoc 
est  charitas,  &c."  Abp.  llamiltoun's  Catechisme, 
1351,  Fol.  17.  b. 

And  mair  uttourc,  his  mind  this  mony  day, 
Gaielins  to  Nory  thiTC,  my  dother,  lay. 

Rois's  Ilclciiorc,  p.  101.     V.  Atocr. 
MAIROUIR,  Maiiiouu,  adv.  Moreover. 

"  Mairoiiir  thow  so  doand,   condemnis  thi  awin 
saule  to  panis  eternal,  because  that  thou  forsakis  yt. 
terly  thi  Lord  God."   Abp.  Hamiltoun's  Catechisme, 
Fol.  17,  a. 
MAIRT,  .?.     An  ox  or  cow  killed  and  salted  for 

winter  provision.     V.  Mart. 
MAIS,  co>ij.   But ;  Fr. 

Prudent,   mats  gent,   tak  tent  and   prent  the 

wordis 
latill  this  bill. 

Scott,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  201. 
To  MAISE,  Meyse,  c.  w.     To  incorporate,  to 
unite  into  one  mass,  S.B.     V.  Meise. 

MAYS,  Mayse,  Mai.ss,  3  ;;.  v.  Makes. 
Frcdom  mayse  man  to  hailf  liking. 

Harbour,  i.  22C.     In  MS.  tnayss.    V.  also 
xii.  252. 

He3'r  the  thryd  elde  now  tayis  end. 
That,  as  the  Ebrewy  mays  ws  kende, 
Contenys  nyne  hundyr  yhere 
And  twa,  gyf  all  welc  rekynyd  were. 

IVyntoicn,  iii.  3.  170. 
MAIST,  Mast,  adj.    1.  Most,  denoting  number 
or  quantity,  S. 

Off  Scotland  the  mai.H  party 

Thai  had  in  till  thair  cumpany. 

Barboury  ii.  215.  MS. 
O.E.  mes/e,  greatest. 

Thine  fon  beth  in  ech  half,  &  this  ys  the  niesie 
doute.  R.  Glouc.  p.  114. 

2.  Greatest  in     te,  S. 

Freschc  vere  .  ^  burgiouii  herbis  and  sueit  flouris. 
The  hate  somer  to  nuris  corne  al  houris. 
And  brede  al  kynd  of  foulis,  fysche,  and  beist, 
Herucst  to  rendir  his  fnitis  maist  and  leist, 
Wyntir  to  snyb  the  erth  wyfh  frost  and  schouris. 


Dous 


rirgil,  308.  21. 


3.  Greatest  in  r.ink. 

Swanus,  and  Knowt  hys  swne,  then 
Cheftanys  ware,  and  maste  oure-mcn 
Of  that  straynge  natj-owne. 
That  maid  this  fclle  dystrwctyown. 

Hyntozcn,  vi.  15.  104. 
Of  the  ma^t  Byschapc  of  that  land 
Scho  quene  was  made  the  crown  berand. 

JOid.  'ii.  10.  321. 
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MocsG.  maists,  A.S.  maest,  Isl.  Su.G.  mesf,  id. 
Ma  1ST,  Mast,  adv.  Most. 

Tharc  made  wes  a  grct  mawngery, 
Quharc  gaddrjd  ware  the  mast  worthy. 

IFj/ntozcn,  vii.  4.  46. 
Matstlins,  adv.  Mostly,  S. 

This  has  been  viewed  as  the  same  with  Germ. 
tneisiins,  id.     But  it  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
the  termination  to  S.  mai-^f.     V.  Likgis. 
MAISTER,  Masteh,  y.      1.  A  landlord,  a  pro- 
prietor of  an  estate,  S. 

"  Gif  ane  dwelles  Tpon  land  pcrtcining  to  ane  frie 
man,  and  as  ane  husband  man,  haldes  lands  of  him  ; 
and  he  happin  to  deceis  ;  his  maister  sail  haue  the 
best  eavcr  or  beast — of  his  cattell."  Quon.  Attach, 
c.  23.  s.  1. 

"  In  harvest  thf  farmer  must,  if  a  fair  day  offer, 
assist  when  called  out  in  cutting  down  his  landlord's 
(or  as  here  termed  his  master's)  crop,  though  he 
leave  his  own  entirely  neglected,  and  exposed  to  bad 
weather."     P.  Wick,  Caithn.  Statist.  Ace.  x.  17. 

The  word,  in  this  sense,  being  used  in  relation  to 
tenants,  is  evidently  a  remnant  of  the  old  feudal  sys- 
tem. 

2.  In  composition,  like  master  E.,  it  is  often  used 
to  denote  what  is  chief  or  principal  in  its  kind  ; 
as  maisler-street,  the  chief  or  principal  street, 
Doug.  V.  51.  8.  &c.  Majjster-man  seems 
equivalent  to  Lord. 

A  mayster-man  cald  Feretawche, — 
And  other  maijster-men  thare  fyve 
AgajTie  the  Kyng  than  ras  belywe. 

fVjjntozvn,  vii.  7.  201. 
Feretawch  or  Ferchard,  here  called  a  mai/ster- 
man^  is  designed  by  Fordun  Comes  de  Strathcrn. 
As  Wyntown  speaks  of  "  othir  fyve  mayster-mcn," 
we  learn  from  Fordun,  that  six  earls  were  engaged 
in  this  rebellion.  Mayster-men.,  however,  as  used 
by  Wyntown,  may  denote  great  men  in  general ; 
corresponding  to  mujoribus  in  Fordun.  Concitatis 
regni  majoribus,  sex  comites,  Ferchard  scilicet  comes 
de  Strathern  et  alii  quinque.  Scotichron.  Lib.  8.  c.  4. 
Su.G.  mesier  denotes  a  landholder,  mestcrman  an 
architect ;  Mod.  Sw.  maesternian, — one  who  certain. 
ly  gets  the  mastery, — an  executioner,  a  hangman. 

The  term  Master  has  generally  been  viewed  as  ra- 
dically from  Lat.  Magistcr.  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned,  whether,  in  some  of  the  Northern  dialects 
at  least,  it  may  not  claim  a  Gothic  origin.  It  oc- 
curs in  almost  all  the  dialects  of  this  language  ;  Alem. 
?nestar.  Germ,  meister,,  Belg.  meester,  Isl.  meistare, 
Dan.  mesicr;  as  well  as  in  C.B.  meistr.  A.S.  maes- 
ter  was  used  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Alfred.  As  Lat. 
magister  is  evidently  from  magi's,  more,  A.S.  maes. 
ier  may  be  from  maest,  most,  greatest ;  Alem.  meis. 
tar  from  meist,  id.  &c.  V.  Ihre. 
Maister,  Mastir,  Maistiiy,  s.  1.  Dominion, 
authority. 

This  Ayr  was  set  in  Jun  the  aurhtand  day. 
And  playnly  cryt,  na  fre  man  war  away. 
The  Scottis  marwcid,  and  pcss  tane  In  the  land, 
Quhy  inglissmen  sic  maisfir  tuk  on  hand. 

IVallace,  vii.  56,  MS. 
Vol.  II. 


2.  Service,  exertion,  execution. 

On   Soiheron  men   full    mekill   maister  thai 
wrocht, 

IVallace,  ix.  529,  MS. 
With  XL  men  Cristall  in  barganc  baid, 
Agayne  viii  scor,  and  mekill  mastir  maid, 
Slew  that  captayne,  and  mony  cruell  man. 

Ibid.  vii.  1283,  MS. 

3.  Resistance,  opposition. 

Bot  SotheroHU  men  durst  her  no  castell  hald, — 
Sailf  one  INIorton,  a  Capdane  fers  and  fell, 
That  held  Dande.     Than  Wallace  wald  nocht 

duell. 
Thiddyr  he  past,  and  lappyt  it  about. — 
Thow  sail  forthink  sic  maister  for  to  mak, 
All  Ingland  sail  oft"  the  exempic  tak. 

IVallace,  ix.  1846.  MS. 

4.  Victory,  S. 

—This  Ceneus,  quhilk  than  gat  the  maistrj/, 
Beliue  Turnus  with  ane  dart  dede  gart  ly. 

Doug.  Virgil,  297.  49. 
O.Fr.  maistrie,  authority-,  power,  Gl.  Rom.  Rose. 
Maisteyss,  Mastryss,  5.     1.  Affectation  of  do- 
minion, appearance  of  authority. 

Inglis  men,  with  gret  maistryss, 

Come  with  thair  ost  in  Lowthian ; 
And  sone  till  Edynbnrgh  ar  gane. 

Barbour,  xviii,  260,  MS. 

2.  Service. 

The  hund  did  thar  sa  gret  maistrys, 
That  held  ay  for  owtyn  changing, 
Eftre  the  rowte  quhar  wes  the  King. 

Barbour,  vi.  566, -MS. 

3.  Art,  ability. 

And  fele,  that  now  of  wer  ar  sley, 
In  till  the  lang  trew  sail  dey : 
And  othir  in  thair  sted  sail  ryss, 
That  sail  conn  litill  of  that  mastryss. 

Barbour,  xix.  1S2,  MS. 
Fr.   maistrie,   "  mastery,   authority',   command  ; 
also,    skill,    artificialness,    expert   workmanship ;" 
Cotgr. 

Maisterfull,  adj.    I.  DifEcult,  arduous,  requir- 
ing great  exertion. 

Till  Erie  Makorac  he  went  vpon  a  day. 
The  Lennox  haile  he  had  still  in  his  hand  ; 
Till  King  Eduuard  he  had  nocht  than  maid  band. 
That  land  is  strait,  and  maiiterfull  to  wyn, 
Gud  men  of  armyss  that  tyme  was  it  within. 
Wallace,  iv.  159,  :MS. 
2.  Imperious,  using  violence.  JMaisferfull  bcggam, 
a  designation  conjoined  with  that  of  Soniaris, 
are  such  as  take  by  force,  or  by  putting  house- 
holders in  fear.     Maisterful  partie,  an  expres- 
sion descriptive  of  rebels. 

'•'  For  the  away  putting  of  Sornaris,  oner-lyaris, 
&  maiiterfull  bcggaris,  with  hors,  hundis,  or  vther 
gudis,  that  all  officiaris — tak  ane  inquisitioun  at  ilk 
court  that  they  hald,  of  the  foirsaid  thingis."  Ja.  II. 
1449.  c.  21.  Edit.  1566. 

"  For  eschewing  of  greit  and  maisterfull  thift  and 
reif,  it  is  ordanit,  that  the  Justice  do  law  ont  throw 
the  realmc,  and  quhair  he  may  not  Laid  justic*  of 
L 
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niahtcrfiill  men,  he  sail  vcrWie  and  ccrfific  Ihc  King 
thairof.'"     Ibid.  14-19.  c.  "£7. 

— "  God  of  his  grace  hes  send  our  Souerane  lord 
sic  projressis  and  prosperitie,  that  all  his  rcbellis  and 
brckaris  of  his  justice,  ar  remouit  out  of  his  realnie, 
aad  na  maisterj'ull  purlie  rcnianaud,  that  may  cause 
OQy  hn-king  in  Iiis  rualmc."     Ibid.  Wbl.  c.  102. 

MAISTER,  s.  Urine,  properly  what  is  stale,  S. 
Hence  iiiaistir  laii^lcn,  a  wooden  vessel  for  hold- 
ing urine  ;  maistfr-cann,  an  earthen  vessel  ap- 
plied to  the  same  use,  S. 

Wi'  mah/er  Itiiglen,  like  a  brock, 

He  did  wi'  stink  maist  sniorc  him. — 
Yo\ir  neither  kin  to  pat  nor  pan; 
Nor  \\\y  pig,  nor  maii/er-caiui. 

Fi'rgus!^on's  Poems,  ii.  63.  65. 
Can  this  have  any  atTinity  to  MoesG.  tnaihst,   a 
duiigbill,  IJelg.  mci-l  dung,  mcst-cn  to  dung  ? 

MAIT,  Mate,  adj.  1.  Fatigued,  overpowered 
with  weariness. 

Thare  fa  thay  did  assailye  and  inuade, 
Sa  lang,  quhil  that  by  fors  he  was  onerset, 
And  of  the  hcuy  byrUin  sa  matt  and  het, 
That  his  micht  failyeit. — 

Doug.  Virgil,  417.  17. 
"  Wery  and  matey     Bcllend.  Cron.  Fol.  22,  b. 

2.  Confounded,  overwhelmed  with  terror. 

AfTrayit  of  the  ferlie  scho  stude  sic  aw, 
And  at  the  first  blenk  berome  scho  mate, 
Naturale  hete  left  her  mcnibris  in  sic  state, 
Quhill  to  the  ground  all  niangit  fell  scho  doun. 

Doug.  Virgil,  78.  13. 
For  mate  I  lay  downc  on  the  grounde. 
So  was  I  stonayd  in  that  stounde. 

I'lcaine,  i\  427.     Ritson's  E.  M.  Rom. 

3.  Dispirited,  dejected. 

The  lordis,  that  than  in  Ingland  ware, 
Feld  tharae  of  this  a-gri;vyd  sare, 
In  peryle  and  in  hard  dowt  stad. 
Of  a  gud  rede  all  tiiate  and  made. 

fVijntoKn,  vii.  2.  30. 

4.  Stupificd,  or  elevated,  by  means  of  strong  drink. 

Anc  Ingliss  Capfane  was  sittand  wp  so  lait, 
Quhill  he  and  his  w  ith  drynk  was  made  full  mail. 
Nyn  men  was  thar,  now  set  in  hje  curage. 
Sum  wald  hailf  had  gud  Wallace  in  that  rage, 
Sum  wald  haiff  bound  Schir  Jhon  the  Graym 
Ihroucht  strenth. 

n'nllace,  ix.  1405.  MS. 
Rudd.  derives  it  from  O.Fr.  mat  overcome,  beat- 
on.  In  Gl.  Rom.  Rose,  mat-cr,  to  vancpiish,  is  men- 
tioned. Tout,  malt,  fessus,  has  also  been  referred 
to.  Wc  may  add  to  these  Su.G.  matt,  languidus, 
])ro  lassitudine  viribus  defectus,  from  Sw.  matt-a, 
Su.G.  moed-a,  Isl.  maed-a,  fatigare,  molestia  atRcerc, 
mod.  lassus  ;  Alem.  muothe  fatigatus,  muadc  lassus, 
muad  lassitudo  ;  Schilter.  A.S.  metliig,  defatigatus, 
is  radically  allied.  The  Fr.  word  is  most  probably 
from  the  Goth.      V.  Muth. 

To  MAK,  Mack,  Make,  t.  tj.  1.  To  compose 
poetry. 


Baith  .Jdhii  the  Ross  and  thou  shall  squeil  and 

skirle, 
Gif  eir  I  heir  ocht  of  your  making  mair. 

Kennedy,  Evergreen,  ii.  49. 

O  m.-iistrcs  Marie  !  make  1  pray  : 

And  i!ut  in  ure  thy  worthie  vertews  all. 
— A  ]ilesant  jioet  perfyte  sail  ye  be. 

Maifland  Poena,  p.  2G7.     Chaucer,  id. 
And  eke  to  me  it  is  a  grete  jtenaunce, 
Sith  rime  in  English  hath  soche  scarcite, 
To  follow  word  by  word  the  curiosite 
Of  gransoullour  of  them  that  niade  in  Frauncc. 
Complaj/nt  of  Ven. 
Teut.  maeck-cn,  faccre;  A\cm.  gimahli-un  compo- 
ncre. 

2.  To  avail,  to  be  of  consequence ;  used  with  the 
negative  affixed,  It  maks  tin,  it  does  not  signify, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  ;  sometimes  as  one  word, 
mulxStia,  S.B. 

Sae  gin  the  face  be  what  ye  lippen  till, 
Ye  may  hac  little  cause  to  roose  your  skill. 
Maksna,  quo  she,  gin  I  my  hazard  tak. 
Small  sturt  may  other  fouks  about  it  mak. 

Ross's  llelenore,  p.  85. 
Nae  doubt  yc'll  think  her  tackling  braw, 
But  well  ken  wc  that  maksna  a' ; 
Gin  she  sud  ony  water  draw. 

Shirrefs'  Poems,  p.  254. 

3.  To  counterfeit,  to  assume  prudish  airs. 

Wow,  qnod  Malkin,  hyd  yow  ; 
Quhat  neidis  you  to  maik  it  sua? 

Peblis  to  the  Play,  st.  8. 

Mak,  RIake,  s.  1.  Manner,  fashion ;  as  t)ial;e,  E. 

Wallace  slepyt  bot  a  schort  quhill  and  raiss. 
To  rewll  the  ost  on  a  gud  mak  he  gais. 

Wallace,  X.  554,  MS. 

2.  It  seems  anciently  to  have  denoted  a  poem,  or 
work  of  genius. 
Hence  Kennedy  says  to  Dunbar ; 

Fule  ignorant,  in  all  thy  mowis  and  makks^ 
It  may  be  verryfeit  thy  wit  is  thin, 

Quhen  thou  wryts  Densmaii 

Evergreen,  ii.  60.     V.  M.VKING. 

Makau,  Makkar,  5.  A  poet. 

Go  worthi  buk,  fullillyt  ofl'suthfast  dcid, 
Bot  in  langage  oft'  heli)  thow  has  gret  ncid. 
Quhen  gud  niakarit  rang  weill  in  to  Scotland, 
Gret  harm  was  it  that  nane  olf  thaim  ye  fand. 
IValluce,  i.  1455,  MS. 
I  see  the  Makkaris  amangis  the  laif 
I'lajis  heir  thair  padyanis,  sync  gois  to  graif; 
Spairit  is  nocht  thair  facultie. 

Dunbar,  "  Lament  for  tiie  Deth  of  the  Mak- 
karis,'" Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  74 — 78. 
Mr.  Pink,  has  observed,  that   "  the  word  maker 
is  common  in  this  sense  in  the  English  writers  from 
the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.  to  that  of  Elizabeth." 

It  is  formed  from  mak,  A.S.  mac-an,  or  Teut. 
maeck-en,  in  the  same  manner  as  Bclg.  dichter,  a 
poet,  from  Germ,  dicht-cn  faccre,  parare.  The  anc. 
Icelanders  also  used  the  t.  i/rk-ia  in  the  sense  of  ver- 
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sificarc,  and  yrlcia  visor,  carmina  condere,  from  yrk» 
ia,  to  work. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  in  various  lan- 
guages, the  name  given  to  a  po('t  contains  an  allu- 
sion to  the  creative  power  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
genius.  Gr.  7roi))Tm,  from  ■rtita/,  facio.  A.S.  sceop, 
id.  literally  a  fornar  or  maker,  from  sceap-ian  ore- 
are,  facere.  Omeru.t  se  godu  sceop ;  Homer  the  ex- 
cellent poet;  Booth.  41.  1.  According  to  Ihre,  Isl. 
skap,  from  skap-a  creare,  is  used  only  to  denote  ge- 
nius or  ingenuity.  Isl.  skallcl,  poeta,  seems  to  have 
a  similar  origin.  G.  Andr.  derives  it  from  sfcial  fig- 
mentum.  Alcm.  marhara  is  rendered  auctores.  Dera 
heideiwn  irridtin  machara;  Gentiliiim  crrorum  auc- 
tores.    Notk.  Psa.  77.  ap.  Schiltcr.  p.  558. 

Making,  s.  Poetry. 

Schir,  I  complaine  of  injure; 
A  resing  storie  of  rakyng  Mure 
Hes  mangillit  my  makins:,  throw  his  malisc. 
Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  \).  107. 

Makdome,  s.     1 .  Shape,  form  ;  more  generally 
used. 

Makdome,  and  proper  members  all, 
Sa  perfyte,  and  with  joy  repleit, 
Pruifs  hir,  but  peir  or  percg  all. 

Muni  isomer  ij,  Mailland  Poems,  p.  165. 
2.  Elegance  of  form,  handsomeness. 

I  suld  at  faris  be  found,  new  facis  to  spy  ; 

At    playis,     and    preichings,     and    pilgrimages 

greit, — 
To  manifest  my  makdome  to  multitude  of  pepil, 
And  blaw  my  bewtie  on  breid,   quhair   beruis 
war  mony. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  47. 
To  Make  to,  v.  n.  To  approximate  in  some  de- 
gree to  a  certain  point  or  object. 
''  London  and  Lancashire  goes  on  with  the  pres- 
byteries and  sessions  but  languidly.  Sundry  other 
shires  axe  making  to  ;  but  all  the  errors  of  (ho  world 
are  raging  over  all  the  kingdom."  Baillie's  Lett.  ii. 
36. 

MAKE,  s.  Mate.     V.  Maik. 

MAKINT,  pron.    Maikint,  adj.    Confident,  pos- 
sessing assurance.     A  iiiaihiiU  ro^tie,  one  who 
does  not  disguise  his  character,  S.B. 
Isl.  mak,  Ger.  gemach,  Belg.  gemak,  case  ;  mak, 

tame,  maklt/k,  easy.     Hence, 

Makintly,  Maikintly,  adv.    "With  ease,  confi- 
dently, S.B. 
MAKLY,  adv.    "  Evenly,  equally,"  Rudd. 
The  wyndis  blaw  is  euin  and  rycht  mukli/ : 
Thou  may  souirly  tak  the  ane  howris  rest. 

Doug,  yirgil,  156.  40. — Aequatae  spirant 
aurae,  Virg. 
Rudd.  and  Sibb.  both  refer  to  Maik,  a  mate  or 
equal.  It  seems  immediately  allied  to  Isl.  mukligt, 
•what  is  fit,  suitable,  equal  ;  commodum,  opportu. 
num,  par,  Vcrel.  Ind.  A.S.  maaalic.  Germ.  ge. 
maechlico,  id.  Ihre  views  Su.G.  mak,  commodilas, 
as  the  root.  G.  Andr.  derives  the  Isl.  term  from 
make,  socius.  Perhaps  makl^  is  used  by  Doug,  as 
an  adj. 


MALDUCK,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  Fulmar. 
V.  Malmock. 

MALEGRUGROUS,  adj.  Grim  ;  or  exhibiting 
the  appearance  of  discontent,  S. 

O.Fr.  malengroignie,  always  in  bad  humour  ;  Gl. 
Rom.  Rose.  The  word,  however,  may  be  a  corr.  of 
JSlallenrus,  q.  v. 

MALESON,  Mahson,  s.    A  curse,  an  execra- 
tion, S.     A.  Bor.  opposed  to  he/iison. 
"  The  first  punitioun  in  general,   is  the  curse  or 

maleson  of  God."     Abp.  llamiltonn's  Catechisme, 

Fol.  7,  a. 

"  He  got  his   mother's  malison   that  day,"   S. 

Prov. ;  "  spoken  of  him  that  has  gotten  an  ill  wife." 

Kelly,  p.  165. 

O.Fr.   maledisson,   Lat.  maledictie.     Gael,  mal- 

lachd,  id.  seems  formed  from  the  Lat.  word. 

MAL-GRACE,  s.  The  opposite  of  being  in  a 
state  of  favour.     Fr. 

"  An  oath  also  was  taken  of  all  the  King's  do- 
mcsticks,  that  they  should  not  keep  intelligence  with 
any  of  the  rebels  or  others  known  to  be  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's mal-grace."  Si)otswood,  p.  3'i6. 
MALHURE,  Malleur,  s.  Mischance,  misfor- 
tune. 

"  I  saw  him  not  this  cuening  for  to  end  your 
bracelet,  to  the  quhilk  I  can  get  na  lokkis,  it  is  rcd- 
dy  to  thame,  and  yit  I  feir  that  it  will  bring  sum 
mulhure,  and  may  be  senc  gif  ye  chance  to  be  Jiurt." 
Lett.  Delect.  Q.  Mary,  H.  i.  b.  Edin.  Edit.  1572. 

"  Since  the  Episcopal  Clergy  here  know  they  are 
given  up  as  a  prey  to  their  enemies  teeth,  they  had 
rather  sit  silent  under  their  malleur,  than  struggle 
with  the  stream  when  it  is  so  violent  and  impetuous." 
Account  Persecution  [Episcopal]  Church  in  Scot. 
land,  1690.  p.  65. 

Fr.  malheur,  from  Lat.  mala  hora,  ut  bonheur, 
from  bona  hora,  Rudd. 

Mallewrus,  Malheurius,  adj.  Unhappy, 
wretched.     Fr.  mfillieiiriu.v. 

Quha  vertuus  was,  and  fallis  tharefro. 

Of  verray  resoun  malleTcrus  halt  is  he. 

Doug,  yirgil,  357    9. 
"  The  malheurius  prince  sail  warie  the  tyrac  that 
cuir  he  wes  sua  raischeantlie  subiect  to  the  vnresson- 
able  desyre  of  his  subiectis."     Kennedy  of  Crosra- 
guell,  p.  81. 

MALICE,  Male-eis,  s.  1.  Bodily  disease  ;  used 
to  denote  the  leprosy  with  which  K.  Robert 
Bruce  was  seized. 

This  malice  off  enfundcyng 
Begouth  ;  for  throw  his  cald  lying, 
Quiien  in  his  gret  myscheiff  wes  he, 
Him  fell  that  hard  perple.vite. 

Barbour,  xs.  75.  MS. 
VViclif  uses  the  same  word.    "  Thei  broughtcn  to 
him  al  that  weren  at  male  ese."    ^latth.  4. — '•  All 
that  were  of  male  ease."     Mark  1. 
2.  Metaph.  applied  to  trouble  or  restlessness  of 
mind. 

Thus  sayd  the  Kyng,  but  the  violent  curage 
Of  Turnus  hie  oiyud  bowit  ueucr  ane  stage; 

hi 
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Quha  wald  with  cure  of  medicins  him  raeis, 
The  more  iucressis  and  grow  is  his  male  eis. 
Doiiii-  Virgil,  407.  20.   Malice,  ib.  102.  49. 
Fr.  malaise,  disease,  q.  malum  olium.     Wc  use 
an  adj.  of  a  similar  composition.      V.  Ill-eased. 

MALING,  adj.  Wicked,  malignant. 
The  Basilique  that  beist  mating, 
Of  serpents  quhilk  is  coiintit  king. 
Ran  quhill  he  wcs  the  war. 

Burel's  Pilg.  Walsall's  Coll.  ii.  21. 
Fr.  id.  Lat.  malign-us. 
M.VLiNG,  s.  Injury,  hurt. 

Euin  so  perchance  I  seik  the  thing, 
Quhilk  may  redound  to  my  muling, 
Distraction  and  distres. 

Burel's  Pilg.  JVatson's  Cull.  ii.  48. 
MALISON,  a.  A  curse.     V.  Mai.eson. 
MALLACHIE,  adj.   The  colour  resembling  milk 
and  water  mixed,  S.B. 

A.S.  meolec,  meoloc,  milk ;  Belg.  melkachtig 
milky  ;  or  Isl.  miall-r  white,  whence  miol,  new. 
fallen  snow. 

To  MALLAT,  r.  n.  This  v.  seems  to  signify,  to 
feed. 

Then  he  did  take  forth  of  his  wallat 
Some  drafl",  whereon  this  mcir  did  mallaf, 
Which  fiercely  gart  her  lift  her  pallat. 

IVatson^s  Coll.  i.  31. 
Isl.  maal  a  meal,   a  repast ;   tnellte  devoro,  G. 
Andr.  p.  177.     Or  from  maal  and  et-a  to  eat,   as 
Su.G.  acta  maal  signifies,  to  cat  a  meal. 
MALLOW,  *.  The  name  given,  in  Orkn.,  to  the 

submarine  plant  Zastera  marina. 
MALMOCK,   Mai.lemock,    s.      The   Fulmar, 
.Shetl. 

'•  Malmock,  Mallcmock,  or  MalWuck,  Fulmar, 
Procellaria  glacialis, — ajjpears  in  flic  friths  of  Ork- 
ney, and  voes  of  Shetland,  especially  during  winter. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Barry,  .and  is  probably 
more  common  in  ShetlarKi  than  iu  Orkney."  Neill's 
Tour,  p.  108. 

This  name  is  Norwegian.    V.  Penn.  Zool.  p.  549. 
MALVESY,  Mawesie,    s.     Malmsey  wine,   or 
some  small  wine  made  in  imitation  of  it. 
"  The  Duke — prayed  him  to  send  two  bosses  full 
uimaheny."     Pitscottie,  p.  83.  84. 

Fr.  malvoisie,  a  name  given  to  a  Greek,  or  Cretan 
wine,  according  to  Sibb.  "  from  Malvasia,  a  city  of 
Candia."  But  Malva.sia  was  a  city  of  Peloponnesus, 
anciently  called  Epidauruf:,  and  Epidaurum,  from 
which  this  wine  was  first  brought.  The  name  was 
also  given  to  the  wine  of  Chios,  an  island  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago. Hence  the  Romans  called  it  linum  ar- 
visium,  from  Arvisium  a  promontory  of  Chios. 
Hence  Kilian  defines  Tcut.  malvaseije  with  such  la. 
titude  ;  Vinum  Arvisium,  Creticum,  Chium,  Moncm. 
basites.     Ifal.  malvosio,  llisp.  marvitia. 

A  sweet  wine  made  in  Provence  was  denominated 
in  the  same  manner.     V.  EHct.  Trev. 
MALVYTE',  Mawyte',  s.     Vice,  wickedness, 
malignity. 

Bot  ye  traistyt  in  lawte, 

As  sympile  folk,  but  mahj/te. 

Barbour,  i.  126.     In  MS.  maxzyte. 


For  quhethir  sa  men  inclynyt  be 

To  vcrtu,  or  to  muietfle. 

He  may  rycht  weill  refrcynye  hvs  will. 

Ibid.'iM.  730,  MS. 
O.Fr.  malvetie,  maavaistic  (Thierry)  from  make 
mechant;  Diet.  Trev. 

MALWARIS,  ,^.  pi.  Mowers. 

Sexte  and  vi  xvi  to  dcd  has  dycht, 
Bot  saifl"  vii  men  at  lied  out  off  Ihair  sycht ; 
V  malzrarii  als  that  Wallace  scllf  with  met. 
n'tUlacc,  xi.  135.  MS. 
MAMMIE,  5.     1.  A  childish  designation  for  a 
mother,  S. 

And  ay  she  wrought  her  mnmmie's  wark. 

And  ay  she  sung  sac  merrilie ; 
The  biythest  bird  upon  the  bush 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

Burns,  iv.  SO. 
Radically  the  same  with  E.,  Lat.,  mamma;  Or. 
fucfttuc^  voces  puerulornm  ad  matrem.     Pers.  mamm, 
id.     Teut.  mumme,  mater. 

2.  A  nurse,  S.B. 

BIyth  was  the  wife  her  foster  son  to  see, — 
Well,  says  he,  mammij,  a'  that's  very  guecd. 
Ross''s  llclenore,  p.  93. 
Lat.  mamma,  the  breast,  Teut.  mamme,  id.  also, 
a  nurse.     Gael,  mome,  id.  seems  to  have  a  common 
origin. 

3.  A  midwife,  S.B. 

MAMUK,  s.  a  fictitious  bird. 

— Mamuks  that  byds  euer-mair, 
And  feids  into  the  cryslall  air, 
Deid  on  the  fields  wer  found. 

Burel's  Pilg.  fVutson's  Coll.  ii.  27. 
Fr.  mammuque,  "  a  winglesse  bird,  of  an  un- 
known beginning,  and  after  death  not  corrupting  ; 
she  hath  feet  a  hand  long,  so  light  a  body,  so  long 
feathers,  that  she  is  continually  carried  in  the  ayre, 
whereon  she  feeds."  Cotgr. 
MAN,  s.    I.  A  vassal,  or  subject. 

Thai  brocht  him  till  the  Erie  in  hy, 
And  he  gert  louss  him  hastily  ; 
Then  he  become  the  Kingis  man. 

Barbour,  \.  766,  MS. 
A.S.  Germ.  Belg.  Isl.  Su.G.  man,  a  vassal.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used,  in  the  Laws  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
as  opposed  to  hcrre,  a  lord.  Hence,  as  Wachter 
observes,  the  phrase,  king's  man,  the  king's  vassal, 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind.  Isl.  man-sal,  the  value 
of  a  slave,  Verel. ;  a  strange  prostitution  of  the  name 
of  man  ! 

Manes,  among  the  Phrygians,  denoted  a  servant ; 
whence,  it  is  supposed,  the  term  came  to  be  used  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  same  sense.  V.  Wachter,  vo. 
Man.  For  the  manner  in  which  one  became  the 
bond-man  of  another,  V.  TAPriE-TousiE. 

2.  One  dedicated  to  the  service  of  another  from 
love. 

Quhcn  sail  your  merci  rew  upon  your  man, 
Quhois  seruice  is  yet  uncouth  to  )  ow  ? 

King's  Quair,  ii.  44. 

3.  A  male-servant ;   as,   the  mhiisiers  man,  the 
old  phrase  denoting  bis  servant,  S. 
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"  My  mew,  James  Lawrie,  give  li'im  letters  with 
Mm  to  the  General,  Major  Baillic,  to  Meldrum  and 
Durie."     Baillic's  Lett.  i.  2&S. 

— "  Mr.  Blair  has  a  chamber,  I  another,  our  men 
in  a  third."     ibid.  p.  217. 

"  Tlio  original  of  this  proverbial  expression  was 
probably  Joan  Thomson's  Man  :  Man,  in  Scotland, 
signifying  either  Husband  or  Servant."  Chron. 
S.  P.  i.  312. 

4.  A  husband,  S.     V.  sense  3. 

'Twas  thus  he  left  his  royal  plan,  "i 

If  Marg'rct  cou'd  but  want  a  man  ;  > 

But  this  is  more  than  Marg'ret  can.  j 

R.  Galloaai/' s  Poems,  p.  124. 

MAN,  aux.  r.     Must,  S. 

I  am  commandit,  said  scho,  and  I  man 
Vndo  this  hare  to  Pluto  consecrate. 

Doug.  Virgil,  124.  48. 
—————  The  bodie  naturallie, 
At  certane  tymes  as  we  may  se, 
Man  haue  rcfreschement  but  delay, 
Or  ellis  it  will  faint  and  decay. 

Diull.  Clerk  and  Cour/eour.  p.  1 9. 
V.  Mos. 

MAND,  5.     Payment. 

Ony  partie  that  sail  half  occasione  to  complain  of 
ony  decision  gcvin  in  the  utter-hous,  sail  be  hard  in 
the  haill  presence  upon  anc  mund  of  ane  six  lib. 
peisc  ;"  i.  e.  upon  payment  of  a  piece  of  money  six 
pounds  Scots  iu  value.  Acts  Sederunt,  11.  Jan. 
1604. 

This  word  at  first  view  may  seem  allied  to  Su.G. 
mon,  pretium,  valor.  It  is  used  in  the  very  same 
couucsion  as  manJ.  Thingmacn  sculii  medh  logh- 
um  doema  titiuf  Hi  hunga  fore  half  mure  mun,  oc 
eij  Jore  minna  ;  Judices  jure  daraiiabuut  furem  ad 
suspendiura  ])to  valore  marca;  dimidia;,  sed  non  pro 
minore.  Skane  L.  p.  29.  ap.  Ihre.  It  also  signi- 
fies emolument,  utility  ;  Giorde  honom  acru  oeh 
mycken  monn  ;  Ipsum  houore  et  multo  commodo  or- 
uavit.     Hibtor.  Ol.  S.  p.  47.  ibid. 

This  Ihre  considers  as  worthy  to  be  enumerated 
amongst  the  most  ancient  terms  in  that  language  ; 
although,  as  he  supposes,  entirely  obliterated  in  the 
other  Gothic  dialects.  lie  views  !MoesG.  manvi, 
sumtiis,  as  belonging  to  the  same  family  ;  and  both 
as  probably  allied  to  Ueb.  Manah,  numeravit,  sup- 
putavit. 

Su.G.  mund  may  also  be  mentioned,  which  signi. 
fies  a  gift,  especially  one  given  by  a  bridegroom,  as 
an  earnest  to  his  bride,  or  the  dowry  given  by  her 
part;nt. 

Mand,  however,  is  probably  the  same  with  amand, 
■which  sigui;ics  a  penalty  or  fine.  "  Each  of  the  six 
clerks  in  ihe  outer-house  shall  keep  a  book,  in 
which  all  fines  or  amands,  for  the  poor,  shall  be  en. 
tercd."     Act  Sederunt,' 11.  Aug.  1787.   sed.  10. 

Thus  the  origin  is  L.B.  amandu,  O.Fr.  amande, 
mulc'a,  a  line.  Xulla  alia  amanda  pro  tali  foris. 
facto  ab  illis  hominibus  cxigetur.  Loblnell.  Gloss, 
ad  taliceni  liistor.  Britau.  ap.  Du  Cange.  This,  in 
Diet.  Trev.,  is  given  as  synon.  with  amende. 

MANDMENT,  s.     An  order,  a  mandate. 


The  scripture  clepys  the  God  of  goddls  Lord  ; 
i-'or  quhay  thy  mandmcntis  kepis  in  accord. 
Bene  ane  with  the,  not  iu  substance  bot  grace. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  311.  33. 
Fr.  mandement,  id.  from  Lat.  mand-o, 
MANDRIT,  part.  adj.     Tame. 

Thir  ar  no  foulis  of  ref,  nor  of  rethnas, 
Bot  mansuete  bot  malice,  mandrit  and  meke. 

Iloulate,  i.  19. 
This  word  may  be  from  A.S.  manred,  homage,  as 
he  who  did  homage  to  another  might  naturally  enough 
be  said  to  be  tame,  as  opposed  to  one  who  struggled 
for  his  independence.     V.  Masredy.v. 

MANE,  s.     Lamentation.     V.  Main. 
MANE.     Breid  Of  Mank.     This  seems  to  be 
what  is  called  mancliel-bread,  E. 

Thair  is  anc  pair  of  bossis,  gude  and  fyne, 
Thay  hald  ane  galloun.fuU  of  Gaskan  wync. — 
And  als  that  creill  is  full  of  breid  oj'  mane. 
Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  71. 
Paindcmaine  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Chau- 
cer. 

Sir  Thopas  was  a  doughty  swain  ; 
White  was  his  face  as  Paindemaine. 
Skinner  derives  punnemaine,  white  bread,  from 
Fr.  pain  de  matin,  "  because  we  eat  purer  and 
whiter  bread  to  breakfast."  By  the  way,  the  O.Fr. 
main,  signifying  morning,  would  have  been  nearer 
his  purpose.  Mr.  Pink,  supposes  that  this  designa- 
tion is  equivalent  to  the  chief  bread,  or  bread  of 
strength,  from  Isl.  tnagn,  strength.  Tyrrwhitt  is 
''  inclined  to  believe  tliat  it  received  its  denomina. 
tion  from  the  province  of  Main,  where  it  was  per- 
haps  made  in  the  greatest  perfection." 

It  would  seem  that  this  phrase  is  Teut.,  but  not 
as  referring  to  the  strength  of  the  bread.  Kiliau 
explains  maene,  by  referring  to  zcegghe.  This  again 
he  renders  wheaten  bread  ;  an  oblong  cake,  and  a 
cake  shaped  like  an  half  moon;  (panis  triticcus  r 
libum  oblongura,  et  libura  lunatum).  As  i/Men  sig- 
nifies the  moon,  this  name  may  have  been  given  to 
the  zcegghe  from  its  form.  We  have  still  a  very  fine 
wheateu  bread,  which  is  called  a  icj/g,  sometimes  a 
tchig.  Now  as  the  Teut.  zcegglie  was  also  called 
maene,  our  zcjjg  may  have  been  one  species  of  the 
bread  of  maen.  We  have  another  kind  of  bread,  of 
the  finest  flour  baked  with  butter,  called  a  pltiited 
roll.  Its  form  is  oblong,  and  it  is  pointed  at  each 
end,  so  as  to  resemble  the  horns  of  the  moon  ;  only 
the  points  are  not  turned  in  the  same  direction.  I 
should  rather  suspect  that  this  bread  has  been  thus 
denominated,  not  merely  from  its  form,  but  from  its 
being  consecrated  and  ollered  to  the  moon,  in  time* 
of  heathenism.  We  know,  that  in  dilTerent  nations, 
"  women  baked  cakes  to  the  qaeen  of  Iieaveu." 

The  idea,  however,  of  the  ingenious  Sibb.  deserves 
attention.  He  understands  it  as  signifying  almond 
biscuit,  Fr.  pain  d'amund,  Germ,  mand  bred; 
Chron.  S.  P.  ii.  390,  X.  But  the  Germ,  word  is 
manilcl. 

MANELET,  s.     Corn  Marigold.     V.  Guild. 
MAKER,  s.     Kind,  sort.     Maner  di/k,  maner 
streiith,  a  kind  of  wall  or  fence.     Fr.  maitiere. 
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A  mancr  di/k  into  that  wod  wcs  maid, 
Ofl' tliuortour  ryss,  ([iiliar  baiildly  thai  abaid. 
ftal/arc,  i\.  90G,  iAlS. 
Offgrcl  holy  lis,  (hat  grew  bathe  hcyciiaiid  groj  ii, 
AVith  thuortour  trcis  a  tnancr  sdenth  maid  he. 
Ibid.  \\.  379,  JNIS. 
MANG,  s.     To  mix  ones  mang,  S.B. 

And  I  was  bidding  Jean  e'en  gee's  a  sang, 
That  ive  ainang  tiie  hveve  might  mix  our  man^. 
Jloi:s\t  Jlelenore,  ]).  117. 
This  seems  to  be  a  proverbial  phrase,  of  a  rediin. 
dant  kind,   q.   to  mix  our  mixture  ;  here  signify  ing, 
"   to  take  our  part  in  (he  song,"  or  "■  join   in    the 
chorus."      A.    lior.    mang,    liowever,  signifies   "   a 
mash   of  bran    or   malt  ;"'    Gl.    Grose.      Isl.    Su.G. 
mcng.a,  A.S.  ge-meiiic-an,  miscere.      V.  Amang. 
To  MANG,  r.  a.     1.  To  stupify  or  confound. 
Natnralc  hete  left  her  menil)ris  in  sic  state, 
Quhill  to  the  ground  all  maiigif  fell  sclio  down, 
.And  lay  aneJang  time  in  anc  dedely  swown. 
Doug,  f-'irgil,  78.  15. 
<It  is  still  used  as  signifying  to   run  into  disorder, 
from  whatever  cause.     One  is  said   to  be  niung^t  in 
his  (/[fairs-,   when  they  are   in   disorder  ;   or  with  a 
farm,   when  he  is  not  able  to  manage  it,  Ang. 

2.  To  mar,  to  injure. 

Thaylost  baitli  benefice  and  pentioun  thatmarcit, 
And  quha  eit  Uescli  on  Frydayis  was  fyre-fan- 

git.— 
To  mciid  that  mcnye  hcs  sa  monye  mangif, 
God  gif  the  grace  aganis  this  guid  new-ycir. 
Scoff,  li anna/ J/ lie  Poetin,  p.  196. 

3.  To  overpower,  to  master,   Ang. 

Dool  fell  the  swain  that's  mang'd  wL'  love! 
He  goves  for  comfort  fra'  above  ; 
But  Cupid,  and  hard-hearted  Jove, 

Blink  na'  relief: 
And  a'  his  gaunts  and  gapes  but  prove 
Milk  to  his  grief. 
A.  Nicol's  Poems,  1739,  p.  22. 

4.  To  render,  or  to  become,  frantic  or  delirious, 
Ang. 

Bot  than  Turnus,  hM  man  git  in  afTraj', 

Cryis,  O  thou  Faunu.s,  Help,  help!  I  the  pray, 

And  thou  Tellus,  niaist  nobill  God  of  erd. 

Doi/g.  Firgtl,  440.  27. 

TVill  ran  reid  wod  for  haist, 

With  wringing  and  flinging, 

For  madness  lyke  to  mang. 

Chcrrie  and  Slae,  st.  67. 

Shcchoakedandboaked,and  cry'd,  liketo7«an^, 

Alas  for  the  dreary  s|)inning  o't. 

Sojig,  Rosi\s-  Jlelenore,  p.  133. 
Rudd.  explains  mangit  as  also  signify  ing,  maim- 
ed, bruised,  &c.  as  if  from  Fr.  mehaigne,  changed 
to  mai/him,  afterwards  maim,  E.  ;  which  he  deduces 
from  L.B.  maham-ium,  mudiam-ium,  mahcm-inm ; 
and  this  from  Lat.  manc-ns.  Sibb.,  who  uses  the 
same  latitude  of  interpretation,  refers  to  Teut.  meiick- 
en  mutilare.  The  origin  may  rather  be  Alem.  meng- 
C/i,  deesse,  deticcre,  {V .  Mangel,  Ihre  ;)  probably 
from  Isl.  mein  damnum,  impedimcntum.  Perhaps 
the  most  simple  derivation  is  from  A.S.  meng-an, 
&c.,  to  mix ;  V.  the  s, ;  as  a.  man  is  said  to  mix, 


when  he  begins  to  be  stu|)ilie(I  witli  drink  ;  and  as 
confusion  is  generally  the  consequence  of  mixture. 
V.  Bi.MA.N(i  and  Manyie. 

It  seems  very  doubtful  if  it  be  the  same  word  that 

is   used  by  F.anglaiid,   which   Skinner   renders  quar. 

relsome,   wicked;   deriving  it  from  A.S.  man  scelus. 

And   nowe  worth  this  Medc,   maried  unto  a 

mamed  shrewe. 
To  one  fals  lickell  tongue,  a  fendcs  beyet. 
i.  e.  child,  S.  gcf. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  8,  b.  also  19,  b. 
This  word  is  sometimes  printed  mansed,  as  signi. 
fying,  cursed.  It  occurs  in  a  curious  passage  in  P. 
Ploughman,  which,  as  it  contains  some  traits  of  an- 
cient manners,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 
Ireland  was,  in  an  early  period,  called  (he  Island  of 
Sainls.  But  if  we  judge  of  their  saint,slii|)  by  the 
j)ortrait  drawn  by  Langland,  in  his  age,  (he  esti. 
mate  will  not  be  very  high.  In  our  own  time,  if 
Fame  lios  not,  some  of  (he  Romisli  clergy  in  (hat 
country  are  not  only  much  given  to  inebriety  and 
broils,  but,  even  in  their  public  addresses  to  the 
people,  endeavour  to  compel  (hem  to  their  duty  by 
the  common  language  of  execration. 

Proude  priests  come  with  him,  mo  than  a  thow- 

sand. 
In  paltokcs  and  piked  shoes,  and  pissers  long 

kiiiues, 
Comen  agaync  Conscience  wyth   couetysc  they 

helden. 
By  Mary,  qnod  a  mansed  priest,  of  the  march 

of  Ireland, 
I  count  no  more  conscience,  by  so  I  catch  silver, 
Than  I  do  to  drinke  a  draught  of  good  ale. 
And  so  sayde  sixfy  of  the  same  contrey  ; 
And  shotten  agayne  with  shote  raanye  a  shefe  of 

othes. 
And   brode  hoked  arowes,   G — s  hcrt  and  hys 

nayles  : 
And  had  almost  vnity  and  holyncsse  adowne. 
Fision,  Sign.  H.  h.  4.  a. 
Let  no   one  presume  to  say,   that  the  character 
might  fit  many  at  this  day,  who  are  their  successors, 
under  the  name  of  Protestants.     We  must  remember 
(hat  our  author  is  speaking  of  a  church  from  which 
they  have  reformed. 

MANGE,  -.9.     Meat,  a  meal. 

I  saw  the  hurcheon,  and  the  hare, 

In  hidlings  hirpling  heir  and  (hair, 

To  iiiak  thair  morning  mange. 

Cherrie  and  Slae,  st,  3. 
V,  next  word. 

MANGERY,  s.     A  feast,  a  Vanquet. 

Agayn  (he  day 

He  gert  well  for  the  mangerif 
Ordane  that  quhen  his  sone  Dawy 
Suld  weddyt  be  :   and  Krie  Thomas, 
And  tliegud  Lord  of  Douglas, 
In  (ill  his  steid  ordanyt  he, 
Dcwisowris  of  that  fest  to  be. 

Barbour,  xx.  67.  MS. 
In  Edit.  Pink.,   by  mistake,  maugerj/. 
Fr.  mangerie,  hasty  or  voracious  feeding ;  mang- 
er,  to  eat ;  L.B.  mangerium,  the  right  of  entering 
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into  the  house  of  another,  for  the  purpose  of  rccciv. 

ing  food,   or  of  partaking  of  an  entertainment ;  Du 

Cange. 

To  MANGLE,  r.  a.     To  smooth  linen  clothes 

by  passing  them  through  a  rolling  press,  S. 

Germ.  mangel-)i,T(.-ut.manghel-en,  Icvigare,  com- 
planare,  polire  lintca,  Kilian. 
Mangle,  .?.    A  calender,  a  rolling-press  for  linens, 

S.     Germ,  mangel,  id. 
MANYIE,  Mangyie,  Me.vyie,  s.     1.  A  hurt, 

a  maim,  S.      Rudd.  vo.  Mans^it. 

"  Ane  manyie  is  called,  the  breaking  of  anie 
banc  in  his  bodie,  or  the  strikin  in  of  the  larnepan 
of  his  head,  or  be  making  thinne  the  skinnc  of  his 
head,  be  scheayin  away  of  the  samine."  Reg.  Maj. 
B.  i¥.  c.  3.  s.  3.  Mangjjie,  Ind. 
2.   A  defect,  of  whatever  kind. 

"  Gif  the  seller  did  sell  to  the  buyer  ane  thing, 
as  without  anie  fault  or  menijie,  the  time  of  the  buy- 
ing and  scllius! :  gif  thereafter  the  buyer  proves  that 
thing  to  haue  had  ane  fault  or  menyie. — the  seller 
sail  take  back  agaiiie  that  thing  sauld  be  him."  Reg. 
Maj.  B.  iii.  c.  10.  s.  8. 

Mangyie  is  defined,  "  vice,  or  fault  in  the  thing 
quhilk  is  bocht  and  sauld."     Ind.  ibid. 

Du  Cange  derives  L.B.  maham-ium,  O.Fr.  ma- 
haiii,  mehain,  not  from  Lat.  manc-u.i,  but  from 
L.B.  malign-are,  noccre.  Mehain,  however,  ap- 
IJroaches  so  near  to  Goth,  mein  damnum,  vitium, 
that  this  may  rather  be  viewed  as  the  origin.  Isl. 
meinlaete  signifies  a  wound.  V.  Mein,  AVachter; 
Men,   Ihre;  and  Mang,  v. 

Manviei),Mainyied, MENYEiT,^a?i. /ja.  Hurt, 
maimed. 

'•  Be  the  auld  law  of  this  realme,  he  quha  is 
mainyied,  hes  ane  just  cause  to  excuse  himselfe  fra 
singular  battcll,  and  yit  he  will  be  compelled  to 
purge,  clenge,  &  defend  himselfe."  Skene,  Verb. 
Sign.  vo.  Machamium. 

With  this  Mczentius  menyeit  drew  abak, 
Ifarland  his  leg  quharin  the  schaft  stake. 

Doug.  Virgil,  348.  21. 
MANIORY,  MANORIE,  s.     A  feast. 

The  Tyrrianis  halely 

At  the  blyth  yettis  flokkis  to  (he  tnaniory. 

Doug.  Virgil,  35.  42. 
Anonc  the  banket  and  the  manorie — 
Wyth  alkin  nianer  ordinance  was  made. 

Ibid.  474.  9. 
Corr.  from  Mangery,  q.  t. 

MANYS,  i-.     A  mansion-house,  a  palace. 

At  thir  ilk  yeitis  here 

The  conqucrour  enterit  douchty  Hercules, 
This  sobir  manys  resauit  him,  but  Icis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  251.  46. 
Virg.  uses  rcgia,  palace. 

His  cictczanis  irkit,  syne  in  ane  route 
Enarmyt  vmbeset  his  manys  about. 

Ibid.  259.  52. 
Domus,    Virg.      But  It  denotes  the  house  of  a 
king. 

"  S.  we  call  the  place  where  the  Lord  or  Heritor 
of  the  ground  resides,  or  wont  to  reside  himself, 


the  maim :  and  frequently  also  the  ground  bclong-- 
ing  to  it  has  the  same  denomination,"  Rudd. 

L.B.  mansiim  regale,  quod  Regis  proprium  est. 
Castriim  Alvecestre,  regale  tunc  mansum.  Vita  S. 
Egwini.  This  was  sometimes  called  Manstim  Capi- 
tale.  Rctinuit — Rex  in  manu  sua  Man^um  suum 
capilalc.  Chart.  Hcnr.  I.  T.  2.  Monast.  Angl, 
p.  133.  The  houses  possessed  by  freemen  were  call, 
cd  Mansi  ingcnuilcs.  The  Munmm  capitale  was 
also  denominated  Caput  Mansi.  This  is  defined, 
"  the  principal  house,  which  belongs  to  the  first- 
born, or  in  which  the  head  of  the  family  resides." 
This  is  the  same  with  Fr.  ChcJ'mcz.  Du  Cange,  vo. 
Caput,  and  Manuis.     V.  Ciiemvs. 

Rudd,  thinks  that  from  manys,  as  denoting  a  ma. 
nor-house,  "  is  derived  the  S.  Manse,  i.  e.  a  mini. 
ster's  dwelling-house."  But  it  comes  immediately 
from  L.B.  mansus,  as  used  in  a  diflerent  sense.  V. 
Maxse.     Manys  is  the  same  with  Mains,  q.  t. 

To  MANK,  X.  a.      L  To  maim,  to  wound. 

Thai  niellit  on  with  malice,   thay  myghtyis  in 

mude, 
Mankit  throw  mailyies,  and  maid  thame  to  mer. 

Gaxcan  and  Gol.  iv.  2. 
With  his  suerd  drawyn  amang  thaim  sonehewent. 
The  myddyll  otf  ane  he  nianlit  ner  in  fwa, 
Ane  othir  thar  apon  the  hed  can  ta. 

fVallace,  vii.  305.  MS. 
The  rycht  arme  from  the  schuldir  al  to  rent 
Apoun  the  mankit  sennouns  hingis  by, 
As  impotent,  quyte  lamyt,  and  dedelv. 

Doug.  Virgil,  327.  47. 
2.  To  impair,  in  whatever  way.     To  manl-  clall/i, 
to  mis-shape  it,  to   cut  it   so  as  to  make  it  too 
little  for  the  purpose  in  view,  S. 
Teut.  manck-cn,   Belg.  mink-en,  L.B.  manc.are, 
mutilare,   membro   privare  ;    Isl.  mink-a,  to  dimi. 
nish,   from  minne,  less. 

Mank,  adj.     ].   Deficient,  in  whatever  way,  ap- 
plied to  things,  S. 
"   By  comparing   their   printed   account  with   his 

own  papers,  I  find,  that  either  their  copy  hath  been 

very  mank,  incorrect,   or  they  have  taken  more  li. 

berty  in  the   changes   they  have   made   than   can   be 

justified."     Wodrow,  ii.  299. 

2.  Transferred  to  persons.    Jlr  looked  very  man];; 
He  seemed  much  at  a  loss,  S. 
L.B.  manc-us  contractus,  imminutus. 
Mank,  s.     Want,  S. 

Sae  whiles  (hey  toolied,  whiles  they  drank, 

Till  a'  their  sense  was  smoor'd ; 
And  in  their  maws  there  was  nae  mank, 
Upon  the  forms  some  snoor'd. 

Ramsay\i  Poems,  1.  280. 
Mankitlie,  adv.     In  a  mutilated  state. 

"  First  thou  sal  vnderstand,  (hat  thir  wordis  ar 
mankitlie  allegeit  &  falslie  applyit,  lecaus  (hair  is 
nocht  in  al  (he  scripture  sick  ane  wordc  as  eking 
and  paryng  to  the  word  of  God.".  Kennedy  of 
Crosraguell,  p.  110. 
MANLY,  adj.     Human. 

"  For  he  asccndit  to  the  hevin,  (hat  he  in  his 
manly  nature  roycht  pray  for  vs  to  his  and  our  fa. 
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flier  eternal."    Abp.  Hamiltoun's  Cattchisme,  1652, 

Fol.  11 '2,  b. 

To  MANNEIS,  r.  n.     To  threaten,  to  menace. 

■■'  Thai  munneht  ar\d  scornit  the  sillie  Romans 
that  Tar  in  that  gryt  vile  perplcxite."  Compl.  S. 
p.  159.     Fr.  menac-cr.     Hcnre, 

MANNESSING,  s.     Threatening. 

"  Bot  al  (he  munnessing  (hat  is  maid  to  (hem — 
aKris  nocht  thcr  cotietyse  dcsyre."  Compl.  S.  p. 
195. 

MANRENT,  Manredyn,  Manred,  Mohaden, 
*.     1.  Homage  made  to  a  superior. 

All  the  Icle  men  olF  that  land, 

That  with  his  fadyr  war  duelland, 
This  gild  man  gcrt  cum,  anc  and  anc, 
And  mak  him  munrcnl  eiiir  ilkanc, 
And  he  him  selfl"  fyrst  homage  maid. 

Barbour,  v.  286.  MS. 
The  Kingis  off  Irchery 
Come  to  Schyr  Eduuard  halily, 
And  thar  manredyn  gan  him  ma ; 
Bot  giff  that  it  war  ane  or  (wa. 

l/>i(/.  XTi.  303,  MS. 
Muvsrent,  Wall.  viii.  30.  Perlli  Ed.     Head  man. 
rent,  as  ia  MS.     It  is  also  corruptly  written  mora- 
den. 

Her  I  make  the  releyse,  renke,  by  the  rode ; 
And  by  rial  reyson  relcse  tiie  my  right. 
And  sitheu  make  the  moraden  with  a  mylde 
mode. 

Sir  Gazcan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  24. 
In  O.E.  it  is  properly  written  manred. 
He  will  falle  to  thi  fot, 
And  bicom  thi  man  gif  he  mot ; 
His  7nunred  thou  sckalt  afongc, 
And  tlic  trewthc  of  his  Jiunde. 
Florice  and  Blanche/lour.     V.  Minstrelsy  Bord. 
i.  225. 

y.  The  power  of  a  superior,  especially  in  respect 

of  the  number  of  kinsmen  and  vassals  he  could 

bring  into  the  field  ;  an  obhque  sense. 

"  Nochthcles  thair  hicht  and  gret  pissaiice,  baith 
in  manrcnt  and  landi.s  was  sa  suspect  to  the  kingis 
(quhilkis  succcdit  efter  thame),  that  it  was  the  caus 
of  thair  declination  ;  atid  yit  sen  that  surname  [Dou. 
glas]  wcs  put  doun,  Scotland  hes  done  few  vailycaut 
dcdis  in  Ingland."     Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xiv.  c.  8. 

"  He  was  anc  man  of  nobyll  blude,  of  gret  man- 
rent  and  landis."     Ibid.  B.  xt.  c.  7. 

Hominem  potentem  cognatiojiibus,  Booth. 
3.  In  vianrent,  under  bond   or   engagement  to  a 

superior,  to  support  him  in  all  his  quarrels,  and 

to  appear  in  arms  at  his  call. 

"  That  na  man  dnelland  within  burgh  be  fundin 
in  manrent,  nor  ryde  in  rout  in  feir  of  weir  with  na 
man,  bot  with  the  King  or  his  of&ciaris,  or  witli  the 
Lord  of  the  burgh."  Acts  Ja.  II.  1457.  c.  88. 
Edit.  1560.   c.  78.  Murray. 

"  The  maist  pairt  of  the  nobilitie  of  Scotland  had 
eyther  gevin  unto  him  thair  Bands  of  Manrcnt,  or 
cllis  war  in  confederacic,  and  promeisit  amitie  with 
him."     Knox's  Hist.  p.  63. 

A.S.  manred,  id.  The  S.  phrase,  to  mak  man. 
rent  or  manredyn,  is  merely  A.S.  manred  maec-an, 


to  do  homage.  Thus,  the  Gibeonites  are  said  to  be 
(he  man-racdcne,  the  servants  or  vassals  of  the  la. 
raelitcs.  Josh.  ix.  11.  The  word  is  compounded  of 
A.S.  wan,  which  often  signifies  a  servant  or  vassal, 
and  raeden,  law,  state,  or  condition  ;  q.  the  state 
of  a  vassal.  Man  beon,  or  man  ucorthian,  is  to 
profess  one's  self  to  be  the  vassal  of  another.  V. 
Man. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,  tnanheit  was  used 
to  denote  homage;  Su.G.  manskup,  Teut.  manschap, 
id, ;  the  terminations  heit,  skup,  schap,  all  convey, 
ing  (he  same  idea  with  rucdcn. 
MANRrrCH,  tulj.     Masculine  ;  an  epithet  ap- 
plied  to   a   female,  when    supposed  to  deviate 
from  that  softness  which  is  the  natural  charac- 
ter of  the  sex.     yi  manrilch  qwet/n,  a  mascu- 
line woman,  S.B. 

From  man,  and  A.S.  ric,  Teut.  ryck,  a  termina- 
tion  expressive  of  abundance  in  any  quality,  and  in. 
creasing  the  sense  of  (he  substantive  to  which  it  is 
added  ;  from  A.S.  ric,  Teut.  ryck,  Su.G.  rik,  pow. 
erful,  rich.  Manrilch  llien  literally  signifies,  pos- 
sessing much  of  the  qualify  of  a  male. 

MANSE,  s.  The  parsonage-house;  the  house  al- 
lotted to  a  minister  of  the  gospel  for  his  dwell- 
ing, S. 

"  The  house  which  is  set  apart  for  tlie  church- 
man's habitation  is,  in  our  law-language,  called  a 
manse."     Erskinc's  Inst.  B.  ii.  Tit.  10.  s.  55. 

This  learned  writer  has  remarked,  that,  from  a 
variety  of  authorities  cited  by  Du  Cange,  it  ap|)cars 
that  L.B.  mans-us  in  the  middle  ages  denoted  "  a 
determinate  quantity  of  ground,  the  extent  of  which 
is  not  now  known,  fit  cither  for  pasture  or  tillage  ;" 
and  that  in  the  "  capitulary  of  Charlemagne,  it  sig. 
nifies  the  particular  portion  of  land  which  was  to  be 
assigned  to  every  churchman."  He  adds;  "  It  has 
been  by  degrees  (ransferrcd  from  the  church-man's 
land  to  his  dwelling-house."     Hiid. 

But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  observed,  that,  ac. 
cording  to  Du  Cange,  so  early  as  the  year  1336,  it 
was  used  for  the  parsonagc-house. 

Intcrdum  vero  Man<!us  pro  sola  aedc  curali  usur- 
patur.  Charia  an.  1336.  apud  Kcnnett.  Aniiq.  Ani- 
brosden,  p.  431.  Habeat  cfiam  dictus  vicarius  pro 
inhabitatione  sua  illxm  Mansum  in  quo  presbyter 
parochiae  dtvtae  Ecclesiae  inhabitare  consuevit.  Gl. 
p.  439. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  mansus  is  formed  from 
Eat.  man-eo,   to  remain. 

To  MANSWEIR,  MEXswEin,  t.  a.  To  per- 
jure, S.  ;  mawsrcear,  id.  A.  Bor.  Gl.  Grose. 
The  part.  pa.  is  most  generally  used  by  our 
writers. 

Thus  him  to  be  mansxtorn  may  ncuer  betyde. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Pnf.  11.  10. 
"  All  the  chief  and  principal  men  quha  docs  swa, 
are  fals  &  mensnorn  against  God,  the  King,  and  the 
realme."     Lawes  Maleolme,  c.  14.  s.  5. 

A.S.  mansTser-ian,  id.  from  jnan,  scelus,  villainy, 
and  sjcer-ian,  (o  swear.  Germ,  meineid  denotes 
perjury,  from  mein,  synon.  with  A.S.  man,  and  eid, 
an  oath.  Isl/  meinsaeri,  perjurium  ;  meinsaerar, 
perjurii ;  Menn  meinsvarar,  homines  perjurii,  Edd. 
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Snorronis.   The  other  A. S.  ^yoTAfonTcer-ian,  y  hciire 
Fi.  Joryzcear,  is  evidently  the  same  with  MoesG./«/'- 
.mar-an,  id. 
Man«weiung,  ,«.     Perjury,  S. 

Tyiit  woman,  allacc,  bcris  (hoii  not  3  it  in  mynd 
The  mansiccring  of  fals  Laoinrdonis  kynd  ? 
Dou^.  J'ir^il,  11 9.  10. 
■MANSWETE,  (utj.    Meek,  calm;  from  Lat.  man- 
aucl-us. 

Of  HI  fill 'Kef  e  Diane  fast  thareby 

The  altare  eitli  for  lyl  appleis  vpsluiidis, 

Doug,  f'iigil,  236.  21. 
PIac.^hilis,  Vir^. 
To  MANT,  Maunt,  r.  n.     1.  To  stutter,  to 
stammer  in  speech,  S. 

"  Hoc  wlio  manteth  or  stammereth  in  his  speach 
■while  liee  is  young,  will  in  all  ap|)earancf  speakoso 
vntill  hif  dying  day.  Fooles  dreaiuc  that  man  is 
like  March,  if  hoe  eomc  in  with  an  Adders  head, 
they  thinke  that  hce  shall  goe  out  with  a  Peacok's 
taile  ;  as  if  an  euiU  beginning  were  the  Hay  to  an 
happic  end."  Z.  Boyd's  Last  IJatlell  of  the  Soulc, 
p.  985. 

Ramsay  writes  it  both  mant  and  maunt. 

2.  It  is  metaph.   applied  to  rough,   unpolished 
verse. 

—  Or  of  a  plucked  goose  thou  had  been  knawn, 
Or  like  a  cran,  in  manting  soon  ov'rthrawn, 
That  mu»t  take  ay  nine  steps  before  she  flee. 
Polu:ur(,  If'tU sou's  Coll.  iii.  29. 

3.  It   is  used   as  r.  a.,  to   denote  the  indistinct 
mumbling  of  the  Romish  litany. 

Thay  tyrit  God  with  tryfillis  tume  trenfalis, 
And  daifit  him  with  [thair]  daylie  dargeis — 
t^{untand  niort-miinilingis  mixt  with  nionye  leis, 
Scott,  Banniil^nc  Poems,  p.  197. 
Lat.  mant-o,  arc,  signifies  to  staj'.    But  this  seems 
rather   from   C.B.    Ir.  mautach,  a  stutterer,   Gael. 
mandagh,  id.     Sir  J.  Sinclair  gives  a  diflerent  ety. 
nion.     "   Toman/  [jixizofixt,  Gr.J,  to  stammer;   or 
to  hesitate  in  speaking,  as  the  persons  who  pronounc- 
ed the  heathen  oracles  afiVrlod  to  do,  when  they  pre- 
tended to  be  inspired."     Observ.  p.  89. 

To  MANTEME,  i\  <i.     To  possess,  to  enjoy. 
And  now  that  sccnnd  Paris,  of  ane  accord 
With  his  vnworthy  sort,  slvant  half  man  bene, — 
Jiy  reif  tnuiitcnics  hir,  that  suld  ouers  be. 

Doi/g.  f'irgil,  107.  24. 
Potitur,  Virg. 

An  oblique  sense,  from  Fr.  mainten-ir,  L.B.  rr,a. 
muteu-rrc. 

MANTILLIS,  s.  pL  "  Large  shields,  which 
were  borne  before  archers  at  sieges,  or  fixed 
upon  the  tops  of  sliips,  as  a  covert  for  archers  ; 
Fr.  wiuittltt."  Gl.  Compl. 
"  Paueis  veil  the  top  with  paucsis  and  mantiUis.'" 
Compl.  S.  p.  64. 
MAPAMOUND,  «.     A  map  of  the  world. 

>Vith  (hat  he  racht  me  ane  roll :  to  rede  I  begane, 
'J'he  royetest  ane  ragment  with  niony  rati  rime. 
Of  all  lliemo\visiuthismold,sen(iodmcrki(  man, 
Tliemouingof  tlie;/in/)«mo«;»/,andhoH  themone 
schane.  Duug.  / 7; -^/Y,  239,  a.  55. 

Fr.  mappemond,  L.B.  muviia  imnidi.     But  here 
Vol.  IL 


the  term  seems  to  hz  used  figuratively  for  the  world 
itself,  or  perhaps  for  the  celestial  sphere. 

MAR,  adj.     More.     V.  Make. 
MAR,  ,if.     Hindrance,  obstruction. 

Till  Norani  Kirk  he  come  with  outyn  mar ; 
The  ConscU  than  of  Scotland  meit  hym  thar. 
Wullare,  i.  61.  MS. 
A.S.  mar,  damnum;  Isl.  mer./a  contiindcre,  com* 
minuere.     It  may,  however,  signify,  without  longer 
delay,  without  more  ado. 

MARBEL,  adj.  Feeble,  inacive,  Loth.  Thi$ 
is  perhaps  radically  the  eanie  with  iiiairdcl,  q.  v. 
one  of  them  being  a  corruption. 

MARBLE  BOWLS,  Maiibi.es,  s- pi.  The  play 
among  children  in  E.  called  tazc  ;  denominated 
from  the  substance  of  which  the  bowls  were 
formerly  made,  8. 

MARBYR,  *.     Marble  ;  Fr.  7mrbre. 

"  The  philosopliour  Socrates — vas  the  sone  of  ane 

p!ire  man  called  Sophonistus,  quhilk  vas  aue  grauer 

of  imagis  of  marbt/r  stone,  and  hi«  mother  vas  ani: 

ni»yd  \yf."     Compl.  S.  p.  200. 

MARCHE,  «.      1.  A  landmark. 

— He — dyd  espie,  quhare  that  ane  grete  roik  lay, 
Ane  aid  crag  staiu;  huge  grete  and  gray, — 
Ane  marche  sett  in  that  ground  mony  ane  yert 
Of  twa  feildis  for  to  discerne  fhare  by 
The  auld  debate  of  pley  or  contrauersy. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  445.  45. 
2.  Marches,  pi.  borders,  confines ;  as  in  E.    Hence, 
Ridiug  the  marche,  a  practice  retained  in  vari- 
ous boroughs,  especially  at  the  tiuie  of  public  mar. 
kels,  S. 

"  It  is  customary  to  ride  the  marches,  occasion- 
ally, so  as  to  preserve  in  the  memory  of  the  people 
the  limits  of  their  property."  P.  Dunkeld,  Perths. 
Statist.  Ace.  XX.  441. 

Marchstane, March-stone,  ,«.    Alandmark,  S. 
"  —  Therefore  ordain — the  tnarch-stoiie.i  in   the 
muir  and  moss   to  he  taken  uj)  and  removed  away." 
Fountainhall's  Derisions,  i.  66. 

Isl.  marksiein,  id.  from  mark,  A.S.  mcarc,  Tcut. 
marck,  tnerch,  a  limit,  a  boundary,  and  siciii,  a 
stone.  Kilian  quotes  And.  Velleius,  as  observing 
that  Teut.  marck  first  denoted  any  peculiar  sign  or 
seal  ;  was  then  used  for  a  standard,  vicrch  and  bu- 
niere  having  the  same  meaning  ;  and  that,  as  the  de. 
sign  of  a  standard  is  to  direct  the  eyes  and  minds  of 
the  soldiers  towards  a  particular  spot,  it  came  at 
length  to  signify  a  boundary. 

MARCHET,  \.     The  fine,  which,  it  is  pretend- 
ed, was  paid   to  a   superior,  either  in  cattle  or 
money,  for  redeeming  a  young  woman's  virgin- 
ity, at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 
'•  — Couforme  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  mar- 
chet  of  ane  woman,  noble  or  servant,  or  hyreling,  i* 
ane  young  kow,  or  thrie  schillings."     Ileg.  Maj.  J{. 
iv.  c.  31. 

Those  who  wish  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of 
the  meaning  of  this  term,  may  consult  I^ord  Ilailes, 
Annals,  i.  312 — 329. 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  no  other  foimd- 
atiou  for  the  stor)  told  bv  Boece.  and  adopted  bw 
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•Ihw*,  than  either  the  fine  paid  to  a  superior  hj  his 
Tassal,  or  by  one  who  held  of  him,  for  the  liberty  of 
giving  away  his  daughter  in  marriage;  or  that  ex- 
acted of  a  dependant,  -when  his  daughter  was  de- 
bauched. 

Mcrtlu'ta,  according  to  Whitaker,  is  nothing  more 
than  lUe  inenh-cil  of  Howel  Dha,  "  the  ilaugliter- 
hood,  or  the  fine  for  the  marriage  of  a  daughter." 
Hist.  Manchester,  8vo,  i.  359.  But  Lord  Uailes 
*coms  justly  to  hesitate  as  to  ed  signifying,  iu  C.B., 
a  fine  for  a  uiarriage. 

As  C.B.  march  denotes  a  virgin,  Pruss.  Lithuan. 
merg,  Wacliler  deduces  tJic  term  from  Isl.  niaer, 
id.,  and  tliinks  that  the  writers  of  the  dark  ages 
llieuce  formed  their  mnrchetu  in  L.B. 

If  we  suppose  the  word  to  have  been  used  liy 
German  writers,  mcnheta  might  have  been  formed 
from  mefch  and  heijd,  bcit,  a  termination  denoting 
itate  or  condiiion,  q.  the  state  of  virginity. 

In  addition  to  the  various  authorities  given  by  our 
learned  Judge,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  quote 
what  has  l)eeii  said  on  this  subject  by  Pennant,  when 
giving  an  account  of  the  Pulcstuns  of  Emrul  Hail  in 
Flintshire. 

"  His  son, — Richard,  held,  in  the  7th  of  Ed. 
izurd  ll.  lands  in  the  parish  of  IVurtliciibiirij,  by 
certain  services  c/  per  ammahrog/uiii,  or  a  pecuni- 
ary acknowiedgmcnl  paid  by  tenants  to  the  kin;;,  or 
Tassals  to  their  lords,  for  the  liberty  of  marrying,  or 
not  marrying.  Thus  Gilbert  dc  Maisnil  gave  ten 
marks  of  silver  to  Henry  III.  for  leave  to  take  a 
wife  ;  and  Cecily,  widow  of  Hugh  Pevcrc,  that  she 
might  marry  whom  she  pleased.  It  is  strange  that 
this  servile  custom  should  be  retained  so  long.  It  is 
pretended,  that  the  Amobijr  among  the  ll'chli,  the 
Jjyre.tcite  among  the  Saxons,  and  the  Murchctu  mu- 
lieriim  among  the  Sculu,  were  lines  paid  by  the  vas- 
.tal  to  the  su|)erior,  to  buv  olf  his  right  to  the  lirst 
night's  lodging  «i(!i  the  bride  of  the  person  who  held 
from  him  :  but  I  believe  llicre  never  was  any  Euro. 
pcan  nation  (in  the  periods  this  custom  was  pretend- 
ed to  exist)  so  barbarous  as  to  admit  it.  It  is  true, 
that  the  power  above  cited  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
l((nd  by  the  Normans,  out  of  their  ow  n  country. 
'I'hc  ylinobi/r,  or  rather  Gobr  inirch,  was  a  Br/tith 
custom  of  great  antiquity,  paid  either  for  violating 
the  chastity  of  a  virgin,  or  for  a  m.arriage  of  a  vas. 
sal,  and  signifies,  ih'-  price  oj  a  -cirgin.  The  iV  Isk 
laws,  so  far  from  encouraging  adultery,  checked,  by 
severe  fines,  even  unbecoming  liberties.  The  ytmobr 
was  intended  as  a  jjreservative  against  lewdness.  If 
a  virgin  was  deilowered,  the  seducer,  or,  in  his  stead, 
her  father,  paid  the  fine.  If  she  married,  he  also 
paid  the  line."     Tour  in  Wales,   p.  221.  222. 

"  The  Merch.Gobr  of  his  [the  Bard-'s]  daughter,  or 
marriiige  line  of  his  daughter,  was  cxx  pence.  Her 
■40i!i)ll,  firgijlf'reu,  or  nuptial  presents,  was  thirty  sliil- 
lings  ;  and  her  portion  three  pounds.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  Feincrdil  Giclad,  or  chief  of  the  fa- 
culty, was  entitled  to  the  mvrcli-gobr,  or  amubr, 
lor  thfe  daughters  of  all  the  inferiors  of  the  faculty 
within  the  district,  who  paid  xxiv  pence  on  their 
marriage  ;  v*  liich  not  only  shews  the  antiquity,  but 
the  great  authority  of  these  people,"  Ibid.  p.  432. 
MARCHROUS'. 


Goshalkis  wer  governors  of  thair  grit  osf, 
Chosin  chiftanis,  chevelruss  in  chairges  of  woiris, 
Murchrous  in  the  map-mond,  and  of  mycht  most, 
Nixt  Dukis  in  dignite,  tjuhom  no  dreid  deiris. 

lloulalc.  ii.  2. 
Read  Ma  re  fi  ions  as  in  MS.,  raarquissos,  from  L.B. 
mnrthin,    .nis.      The   same   word    occurs,    though 
soHU'wliat  differently  spelled,  iii.  4.     Marchonis  of 
michtis. 

]MARE,  s.     A  trough  for  caiTying  lime  or  mor- 
tar, borne  on  the  shoulder  by  those  who  serve 
masons  in  building,  S. 
MARE,  i^j.     Great. 

A  bettyr  lady  than  scho  wes  nane 
In  all  the  yle  of  Mare  Bertanc. 

IVipttoicn,  viii.  8.  CO. 


i.  e.  Great  Britain 

Gael.    Ir.    mor, 

Germ,  mar,  mer, 

illustris,   inclytus  ; 

MARE,  Mai II,  ad}. 


C.B.  Arm. 
id.  V.  Gl 
Gl.  Edd. 

I 


maiir,  A.S.  maerc, 
Wynt.     Isl.  macrr 


Greater,  S. 


Thai  fand  thare  mawmentis,  marc  and  min. 
IVj/iitozcn,  vii.  10,  70. 

But  inarc  lete, 

Thai  strawcht  thair  speris,  and  thai  thaim  met-c 
In-to  the  fwrd. — — 

Ibid.  viii.  31,  81. 
Aboue  this  eik  betid  ane  mare  fcrlie. 

Doug,  f^irgil,  207.  3. 
2.  In  greater  quantity,  or  number,  S. 
For  sic  delyte,  a,s  he  wes  in. 
He  spendyt  mare,  than.hc  couth  wvn. 

]VijntoKii,'\\.  4.  Iff. 
Sometimes  it  denotes  number,  but  improperly. 
The  tyme  of  this  fundatyown 
AV'es  eftyre  the  incarnatyoivne 
To  be  reknyd  sex  hundyr  yherc, 
Quhcthcr  marc  or  les,  bot  tliare-by  ncre. 

WynloKii,  V.  13.  308. 
A.S.  mare,   Isl.  meire,  Alcm.  Su.G.  Germ,  mer, 
Belg.  mecr,  Dan.  meere.     V.  Ma,  adj. 
Ma  HE,  Mair,   .9.     More,  any  thing   additional, 
S. 

Of  Inglaud  come  the  Lyndysay, 
Marc  of  thamc  I  can-nouglit  say, 

U)jiilo;cn,  viii.  7.  160, 
"  Mcikle  would  fain  hae  mair;'"  Ferguson's  S, 
Prov.  p.  25. 
Maiie,  Mar,  ad-c.     \.  More,  S.  Yorks, 

—  BIrnand  Etna  that  raont  perrellus. 

The  inarc  wod  wraith  and  furius  wox  sche, 
^\'^th  forowful  fyre  blesis  sjioiitand  hie. 

Doug.  Virgil,  237.  27. 
2.  Longer. 

The  Dowglas  then,  that  wes  wortht, 
Thoucht  it  wes  foly  mar  to  bid. 

Barbour,  xv.  465,  MS. 
Sw.  mera.  adv..  more. 
Mareattour,  adz.     Moreover,  S. 

—  Sail  neuer  amang  Gnkis  agane 
Ane  place  be  fund  soitlily  to  rcmaac, 
And  mareattour  Trojanls  offeudit  eik 

To  sched  my  blude  by  paneful  deith  dois  seik. 
BoJs.  Virgil,  41.  2.     V.  Arotn. 
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Mar  FunTii,  Furthermore,  S. 

Otrking  Eduuard  ycit  mar  fiirlh  will  I  iincill 
In  to  quiiat  wyss  that  he  couth  Scotland  dcill. 
frtdldcc,  X.  1063.  IMS. 
MARES,  Marrks,  .?.     Marsh,  morass. 

The  soyl  was  nocht  bot  manes  slykcand  sand. 
Pulice  of  Honour,  i.  4. 
MoesG.  marisaitix,  Alcm.  mcrsch,  Bdg.  macr- 
asch,  Vr.  marais.  lludd.  views  Lat.  marc,  tlic  sea, 
as  the  root.  Ih re  refers  toSii.G.  mor,  liclg.  mocr, 
moorish  land,  terra  palustris.  Isl.  mjjra,  jialus, 
mocr  lutuni,  argilla,  or  Su.G.  macr,  terra  [)u(ris, 
may  be  the  more  iinmediale  source.  J5iit  all  these 
terms  seem  original!)  allied  to  some  radical  word  de- 
noting a  pool,  or  body  of  standing  water  ;  as  A.S. 
ma-c,  Teut.  niaer,  lacus,  staghiim.  Su.G.  mar  sig- 
nifies not  only  the  sea,  but  a  lake,  and  stagnate  wa- 
ter in  general. 

MARENIS,  MuREN'is, .?.  p!. 

"  liesides  this  isle  lies  ane  mainc  sandey  isle,  callit 
Fiiday,  fcrtill  for  bcare  and  marniii,  the  ((iiliiik  ile 
pay  iiiiirciiis  yeirly  to  JNl'Neill  of  Barray  for  part  of 
•mailles  and  dewlies."     Monroe's  lies,  p.  33. 

Perhaps  lamprej/f  are  meant,  I/at.  miirena;  al- 
though I'ennant  thinks  that  thi.s  fish  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  Zool.  iii.  59.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  this  refers  to  theCongcr  ccl,  Miiraena 
conger,  Linn. 

ToMARGULYIE,  Murguixie,  v.  a.  To  spoil, 
to  destroy,  to  mangle  ;  to  mar  any  business  5  S. 
V.  Shirr.  GI. 

They  spoii'd  my  wife,  and  staw  my  casli, 

My  Muse's  |)ride  miirgiillied ; 

liy  printing  it  like  their  vile  trash, 

The  honest  Iciilges  whully'd. 

llumnaij,  Addr.  Towncouncil  of  Edin. 

A.  1710. 

Fr.  margouill-cr  to  gnaw,   instead  of  kissing  to 

bite.     It  has   perhaps   been  originally  applied  in  S. 

to  things  gnawed  by  rats  or  mice,  and  thus  rendered 

useless. 

MARIES,  s.  pi.  The  designation  given  to  the 
maids  of  honour  in  Scotland. 
"  The  ninlein  day  of  August  1561  yeirs,  betwcne 
seven  and  eicht  hours  bcfoirnonc,  arrj'ved  Marie 
Queue  of  Scotland,  then  wedo,  with  two  gallies 
furth  of  Frajice  :  in  lier  cumpany,  besides  hir  gen- 
tilwemen,  called  the  Maries,  wer  hir  thrie  uncles, 
ihe  Duke  d'Oinal,  the  grand  Prior,  the  Marques 
d'Albiife."     Knox's  Hist.  I?,  iv.  p.  283. 

This  Queen  had  four  maids  of  honour,  all  of  the 
name  of  Mari/.  These  were  Mary  Livingston,  Mary 
Fleming — Seaton,  and — Beaton.  V.  Keith's  Church 
IFist.  p.  55.  Hence  it  has  been  supjiosed,  that  the 
name  passed  into  a  general  denomination  for  feuialo 
attendants  ;  according  to  the  old  Ballad: 
Mow  bear  a  hand,  my  Maries  a', 
And  busk  we  brave,  and  make  me  fine. 

Minstrclsij  Border,  ii.  173. 
Ye  do  ye  till  your  mither's  bower, 

As  fast  as  je  can  gang, 
And  ye  tak  three  o'  your  mither's  mari/s, 
To  had  ye  uuthotht  lang. 

Jumicion's  I'opui.  Bali.  ii.  130. 


FroBt  analogy,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that 
the  term  is  far  more  ancient  than  the  period  referred 
to.  For  we  learn  from  Lye,  that  the  0.1'.  called 
the  queen's  maids,  /he  Queen'' s  Mej/s.  V.  May. 
Hence  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  term  il/«/»e  in 
an  official  designation,  and  allied  to  Isl.  macr,  a 
maid,  a  virgin.  This  more  anciently  was  written 
uieijar  in  plur.  Meijur  orduni  skal  mange  trua, — 
Let  no  one  give  faith  to  the  words  of  young  women; 
Ilavamal,  p.  75. 

In  an  ancient  poem  on  the  devastation  of  the  IIc- 
bndae,  or  Western  Isles,  by  Magnus  King  of  Nor- 
way, about  the  year  1093,  the  same  term  occur*. 
deck  halt  Skotu  steckvir 
Thiod  rami  Mj/tok  til  macdi 
Mcijar  f^udr  i  eyom. 
Ivit  altura  Scotos  qui  fugat 
Popuhis  cucnrrit  Mylsicus  lassattu 
Virgines  ad  meridiem  in  insniis. 

Jolinst.  Antiq.  Celto.Scand.  p.  23*. 
By  thiod  Mijhk  the  inhabitants  of  Mull  seem  t* 
be  meant. 

In  the  Edda,  mention  is  made  of  three  female  del. 
ties  of  the  northern  nations,  sujjposed  to  dispense  lo 
men  their  fates,  which  are  called  the  Three  Mci/ar- 
Myth.  15.  These  Keysler  considers  as  the  very  per. 
sonages  called  Dis  Mairabu^  in  one  of  Grnter's  In- 
scriiitions.     V.  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  394 — 397. 

Thus  the  Queen's  Maries,  a  phrase  still  common 
among  the  vulgar,  may  be  exactly  svnon.  with  the 
Queen's  maids.  The  author  of  the  (iloss.  to  Gunn- 
laug.  Saga  derives  Isl.  macr,  a  virgin,  from  maer, 
purus,  candidus,  eximius  ;  which  has  more  probabi. 
lity  than  the  etymology  given  by  G.  Andr.,  from 
moir,  mollis.  R  in  Isl.,  ii\  the  end  of  a  word,  is  often 
to  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of  quiescent  letter,  because 
althongh  found  in  the  nominative,  it  is  lost  in  the 
other  cases.  But  7naer  is  not  of  this  description,  as 
the  r  is  preserved  in  declension.  Tha  minnti:  hann 
thess  er  maerin  mikillatu  hafdi  maelt ;  He  called  to 
recollection  the  words  of  that  magnanimous  virgin. 
Johnst.  Antiq.  Celto-Scand.   p.  2. 

In  Norfolk,  as  we  learn  from  Spclman,  moer  de- 
notes a  virgin  ;  a  word  \Uiich,  he  thinks,  was  left  by 
the  Danes,  who  obtained  possession  of  that  county 
A.  876.  It  may  be  added,  that  mwer,  O.Dan.,  is 
viewed  as  corresponding  to  bower-maidens. 

See  that  ye're  buskit  bra', 

And  clad  ye  in  your  best  cleading, 
^Vi'  your  lioiccT  maidens  a'. 
In  this  manner  Mr.  Jamieson  renders  the  language 
of  the  original  'm  Kaempe  f'iser. 

Tag  kun  dine  hate  klaeder  paa, 
Med  all  dina  ma'cr  og  kvindc. 

Popul.  Ball.  ii.  110.  115. 
I(  has  been  supposed  that  Isl.  maer,  virgo,  may 
be  merely  the  .v.  feiniuinc  formed  from  niuwr.r,  a 
son,  also,  a  male.    Macr  oc  maugr,  foemiua  et  mas: 
GI.  Kdd.     V.  Maicii. 
MARYNAL,  Marvnel,  s.  A  mariner. 

"  The   maisfer  quhislit,   and  bald  the  marijnalis 
lay  the  cabil  to  the  cabilstok."     Conipl.  S.  p.'ei. 
MARITICKIS,  MAmvKis,   .9.  pL     A  band  of 
French  soldiers,  employed  in  S.  Juriijg  die  re- 
.  gcncy  of  Mary  of  Guise. 
M2 
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"  The  Duke  of  Guiso — with  a  new  armic  scut 
away  his  brollicr  Marquis  d'Albufo,  and  his  ciini- 
panio  thi-  Mdiid'ckif."  Knox's  Hist.  p.  200.  Mar- 
tylcis,  ibid.  COI.  MailkkiSy  MS.  i.  .Maithkcs, 
JIS.  ii. 

This  name  might  be  dorivcd  from  Marf/^iifs  a 
town  in  Fruvcnce.  IJut  it  seems  lailui'  borrowed 
from  the  roiuniiiiulcr  or  eolonel.  Knox  afteruards 
mentions  (Iiis  as  llie  dcsij;nation  of  a  person. 

"  This  same  (ynie  [A.  1559.]  arrvvit  the  Mar- 
tj/kis,  quho  \iithoul  delay  landit  himself,  his  rotleris, 
and  the  prineipall  Gentiluien  tluit  war  with  him  at 
Ley  the."     Ibid.  p.  203. 

"  Thcyeansed  rumours  to  be  spread  of  sorachelp 
to  come  out  of  Franre  ;   whieh  had  come  indeed  un- 
der the  conduel  of  Mnrtige  (of  the  house  of  Lux. 
embonri;).      Hume's  Hist.  Doug.  p.  303. 
MARK,  MerKj  J,-.     A  iioniiual  weight  used  in 

Orkney. 

'•  The  malt,  meil,  and  beare,  ar  delivered  in  Ork- 
nay,  be  wcieht  in  this  mancr.  Imj>ri»i)\\  '21  marks 
niakis  ane  setting.''  Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  to.  Ser- 
l>lailh. 

"  24  mcrks  make  one  setting,  nearly  equal  to  1 
»(one  5  lib.  Dutch."  P.  Cross,  Orkn.  Statist.  Ace. 
Tii.  477. 

Su.G.  mark  denotes  a  pound  of  thirty-two  ounces. 
V.  Mfrk. 

MARK,  adj.  Dark,  S.B. 

"  By  this  time  it  wis  growing  mark,  and  aboirt 
the  time  o'  night  that  the  hoodies  begin  to  gang." 
Journal  from  I^ondon,  p.  6.     V.  Mirk. 

Maiik,  Markf,  f.  Darkness,  S.B. 

Thair  gouns  gauc  glancing  in  the  marke, 
Tkay  -Here  so  wrocht  with  gold  smith  warke. 
Watson^s  ColL  ii.  7. 
MARKxr.i!,  .c.   Darknes?,  SB. 

I  in  my  mind  againc  did  pance, — 
Deploring  and  soring 
Thair  ignorant  estaits, 
Qiihilk  mtirkiic,  and  darkncs, 
Pairllie  thair  deids  debailis. 

Burcl-s  Pilg.      IVatson's  Coll.  ii.  4fiv 
MARLEYON,  Mahlion,  j.     A  kind  of  hawt, 
E.  merlin. 

Thik  was  the  chid  of  kayis  and  crawis, 
Of  marlnjonix,  mittanis,  and  of  mawis. 

Dtmbur,  limuiulijne  Poems,  p.  21.     V. 
Bei.d  Cyttes. 
Tent,  merlin,   smerlin,  aesalo.     Fr.  esmerillon. 
Hilian  saj  s  that  it  is  the  smallest  tort  of  hawk,  view- 
ing its  name  as  derived  from  Tent,  inerr-en,  marr- 
en,  to  stay  ;  because  it  remains  in  the  Low  countries 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  even  w  hen  the 
other  kinds  of  haw  kit  are  gone.     Seren.,  however, 
derives  merlin  from  Isl.  maer,  pariis.     V.  G.  Andr. 
MARJMAID,  Mailviadin,  Meeh-maid,  *.     I. 
The  mermaifl,  S. 

The  minstrellis  sang  with  curiositie, 
Swcit  as  the  murmuid  in  the  Orient  sea. 

Clariodus  iS"  Meliaites,  M.S.  Gl.  Compl. 
"  The  foure  marmadi/iis  that  sang  quhen  Thetis 
▼as  mareit  on  month  Pillion,  thai  sang  uocht  sa  sueit 
as  did  thir  scheiphyrdis."     Compl.  S.  p.  09. 


i?.  Used  improperly  as  a  ludicrous  designation  by 

Kennedy. 

MarmaJin,  Mynracrkin,  monster  of  all  men. 
Evergreen,  ii.  74. 
3.   A  name  given  in  Fife   to  the  Frog  fish,  J.o- 

phius  Piscatoriiis,  Linn. 

''  Hana  piscatrix,  the  Frog-fish  ;  our  fishers  eiill. 
it  a  Mcer-waid."     Sibb.  Fife^  p.  I'it). 

The  ingenious  editor  of  the  Gl.  Compl.  observes  ; 
''  The  popular  opinion  concerning  the  raermaid, 
though  often  modilied  by  local  circumttanees,  serni* 
to  have  been  chielly  formed  from  the  Sirens  of  aiili- 
qnity."      V.  Gl.  p.  334.  3.iy. 

Isl.  mar,  Germ,  mcr,  the  sea,  ami  maid  or  iiiaid- 
eii,  A.S.  maeden;  Tcut.  i/iaer-minnc,  id.  from  //i//;- 
lie,  Venus,  ainica. 
To  ^L\RR  IT,  r.  n.     To  keep  one   to   work, 

Aii^;. ;  perhaps  from  Germ,  iiutrr-oi,  to  grin  or 

snarl. 
MARROT,  .<;.  The  Skout,  or  Foohsh  Guillemot, 

a  sea-bird  with  a  dark-coloured  back  and  snow- 
white  belly  i  Colymbus  troile,  Linn.   The  J^tni/ 

of  St.  Kilda. 

Sir  R.  Sibb.  assigns  this  name  to  the  Razor-bill  j 
AIca  (orda,  Linu. 

"  AIca  lloieri :  our  people  call  it  the  Marroiy 
the  Auk  or  Razor-bill."'     Sibb.  Fife,  p.  11-i. 

Penn.  mentions  the  Lesser  (xuillemot  as  receiving 
the  name  of  Morrot  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  com. 
moil  y\ith  the  black-billed  Auk.  Zool.  p.  521.  It 
Certainly  should  ho  Marrot. 

MARROW,  ,9.   LA  companion,  a  fellow,  an  as- 
sociate, S.     Exmore,  id. 

"  Julius  vald  nocht  lief  ane  marrou  in  Rome,  and 
Pompeus  Tald  noc  lit  hci"  ane  superior."  Compl.  S» 
p.  271.. 

The  tyme  complete  was  for  thare  jornay  grant: 

Bot  sone  him  warnis  Sibylla  the  saiit, 

His  trew  marroxc,  gan  schortlv  to  him  say. 

Dvug.  Virgil,  183.  3, 
Ilk  man  drink  to  his  marrcnc  1  yow  pray. 
Tary  noeht  lang  ;  it  is  lait  of  the  daj'. 

Lipulsai),  S.P.li.  ii.  141. 

"  This  Cochran  was  so  proud  in  his  conceit,  that 
he  counted  no  Lord»  to  be  marrows  to  him."  Pit- 
scottie,  p.  78. 

2.  A  partner  in  the  connubial  relation. 

— Thow  war  better  beir  of  stone  the  barrow 
Of  sueitand,    ding  and  delli'e  quhill  thow  may 

dre, 
Na  be  machit  ivith  ajwiclcet  maiTors. 

Henrj/sone,  Bannafij?ie  Poems,  p.  IQ'i. 
"  Scot,  a  husband  or  wife  is  called  half-marrox:  ; 
and  such  birds  as  keep  chaste  to  one  another  are 
called  marrozcs.''^     Rudd. 

3.  One  thing  that  matches  another,    one   of  a 
pair,  S. 

''  The  word  is  often  used  for  things  of  the  same 
kind,  and  of  which  there  are  two,  as  of  shoes,  gloves, 
stockings,  also  eyes,  hands,  feet,  A;c."     Rudd. 

"  Your  een's  no  marrozcs ;"  Ramsay's  S.  Pror. 
p.  88. 

"  These  gloves  or  shoos  arc  not  marroms,  i.  e. 
are  uot  fellows.     North."     Grose,  Prov.  Gl. 
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Rndd.  refers  to  Fr.  mari,  a  husland,  9ibb.  to 
marice  a  spouse.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  from  anc. 
Su.C;.  mu^cr,  niii^haer,  aflinis,  a  relation  :  m-|)ciicc 
magliararf,  an  inheritance  possessed  by  right  of  re. 
lationship.  As  »i(irro:c  is  applied  to  the-  matrimo- 
nial relation,  it  is  probable  that  the  term  was  pri- 
marily used  to  express  that  fellowship  or  equality 
irhirli  snbsijts  among  those  who  arc  eonnected  by 
blood  or  inarriaje;  esperially  as  Fr.  macar,  which 
seems  to  acknowledge  a  Goth,  origin,  is  used  for  a 
mate.  V.  Maag,  Ihre. 
To  Maiirow,  v.  a.     1.  To  match,  to  equal,  S. 

Rudd. 

2.  To  afsociate  with,  to  be  a  companion  to,  S.B. 

'I'hou  shalt  not  sit  single,  but  br  a  clear  ingle 
I"ll  iiuirrnx:  lliee,  Nancy,  when  thou  art  mv  ain. 
Song  hij  a  Ihichan  Plotcman,  Uurns's  Works, 
ii.  152.  No.  51. 

3.  Used  by  Montgomery,  obliquely,  as  signifying, 
to  fit,  to  adapt,  exactly  to  match. 

Scho,  and  the  goddessis  ilk  one, 
AVald  have  prefert  this  par.igon, 
As  murrnxcit,  but  niatche,  most  raeit 
The  goldin  ball  to  bruik  alone. 

M/i/t/(iiui  Poemx,  p.  166. 
M-MinowLEss,  adj.    I.  Without  a  match,  used  to 
denote  one  of  a  pair,  when  the  other  is  lost ;  as 
(I  marroTc/ess  buckle,  S. 
2.  "  That  cannot  be  equalled,  incomparable,"  S. 
Rudd. 

''  You  arc  maiden  t?)firroi:less,'"  S.  Pror.  ;  "  a 
taunt  to  girls  that  think  much  of  themselves  and  do- 
ings."    Kelly,  p.  3S5. 

MARSCHAL,  s.     "  Upper  servant,"  Sibb.     It 
seems  used  by  Barbour  for  steward. 

lie  callit  his  niarschali-i'iW  him  tyt,. 

And  bad  him  luke  on  all  maner; 

That  he  ma  till  his  men  gud  cher ; 

For  he  wald  in  his  chambre  be, 

A  Weill  gret  quhile  in  priuate. 

Barbour,  ii.  4,  MS. 
This,  if  not  radically  a  diflerent  word,  is  a  dcvi- 
■ation  from  the  original  sense.  For,  in  the  Salic 
law,  I\lare.'raktti!  properly  denotes  one  who  has  the 
charge  of  a  stable.,  CJerni.  mamchalk,  Su.Cr.  mar. 
ukalk,  id.  from  Goth,  mar,  Sn.G.  macr,  a  horse, 
and  skatk  a  servant.  The  term,  however,  was  used 
with  great  latitude.  Hence  some  have  su|)posed, 
that,  although  written  in  the  same  manner,  it  was 
differently  derived,  according  to  its  various  iijjplica- 
tions.  Thus  as  Germ,  mursdmlk  also  signilied  prac- 
fectus  serrorum,  Wachter  deduces  it  from  mcr,  mar, 
major  vcl  princc|.s  :  the  same  word,  as  denoting  n 
prefect  of  the  boimdaries,  from  A.S.  macro,  lines. 
Sibb.  derives  the  term,  as  rendered  by  him,  from 
A.S.  maer  summus,  and  scluilk, 

MART,  Maiite,  s-    "  War,  or  the  god  of  war, 
Mars,"  Rudd. 
Thare  myndis  so  I  sal  inflamb  alhalc 
By  wod  vudantit  fers  desyrc  of  Marie, 
Thay  &al  forgadder  to  lulpe  from  euery  art. 
Doug.  Virgil,  227.  7. 


MART,  Martr,  Maiht,  s.     1.  A  cow  or  ox, 

which  is  fattened,  killed  and  «alt-J  for  winter 

provision,  S. 

'•  Of  (leshers  being  burgesses,  and  ^'laying  mairts 
with  I  heir  awin  hands."'    Chalmerlan  Air,  c.  39.  s.  68. 

— "  That  all — marlis,  niutloun,  pultrie, — that 
war  in  the  handis  of  his  Progenitouris  and  Father — 
cum  to  our  Souerane  I-ord,  to  the  honorabill  susten- 
tation  of  his  ho;H  and  nobill  estate."  Acts  Ja.  IV. 
1  18!^  c.  2».  Edit.  15GG.     Skene  c.  10. 

'■•In  1565,  the  rents  were  jSIGS:  16:2  sterling, 
— 60  marti  or  fat  beeves,  162  sheep,"  &c.  Statist. 
Ace.  v.  4. 

2.  Used  metaph.  to  denote  those  who  are  pam- 
pered with  ease  and  prosperity. 

"  As  for  the  fed  Marts  of  this  warlde,  the  Lord 
in  his  righteous  judgment,  hes  appoynted  thcin  for 
slaughter."     Brucc's  P'.leven  Serra.  1591,  A.  4.  a. 

The  word  mart  in  Gael,  denotes  a  cow.  But-as 
used  by  us  at  least,  it  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of 
JMarthimas,  the  term  at  which  beeves  are  usually 
killed  for  winter  store.  This  is  commonly  called 
Mar/lemaf:  in  K.,  whence  the  phrase  mentioned  by 
Seren.  Murttcmns  beef,  which  is  evidently  equivalent 
to  Mairt.     The  term  is  used  A.  Bor. 

"  Two  or  more  of  the  poorer  sort  of  rustic  fami- 
lies still  join  in  purchasing  a  cow,  &c.  for  slaughter 
at  this  time,  (called  in  Northumberland  a  Mart),  the 
entrails  of  which,  after  having  been  hlled  with  a  kind 
of  pudding-meat,  consisting  of  blood,  suet,  groats, 
&•.  are  formed  into  little  sausage  links,  boiled,  and 
sent  about  as  presents,  &c.  From  their  appearance 
they  arc  called  Black  Paddings.'"  Brand's  Popular 
Antiq.  p.  355. 

The  Black  Puddings  are  still  an  appendago  of  the 
Mart  m  S.  They  are  made  of  blood,  suet,  onions, 
pepper,  and  a  little  oat-meal. 

The  seiison  of  killing  beeves  is  soioetinics  called 
Mart  time.  This  designation,  as  the  time  itself  falls 
in  November,  corresponds  to  that  which  the  ancient 
Northern  nations  gave  to  this  month.  For  they 
called  it  Btot-mnnafh,  or  "  the  month  of  sacrifice^ 
becajise  they  devoted  to  their  g')ds  the  cattle  which 
were  killed  in  it."  01.  Worm.  Fast.  Dan.  p.  43.  In 
Denmark  the  modern  name  of  November  is  Siacte- 
manel,  lb.  p.  46.     V.  Monkth. 

MARTIN  (St.)  OF  BULLION'S  DAY,s.  The 
fourth  day  of  July  O.S. 

The  idea  of  prognosticating  as  to  the  future  state 
of  the  weather,  from  the  temperature  of  the  air  on 
certain  festival  days,  has  very  generally,  and  rerjr 
early,  j)revailed  amongst  our  ancestors.  It  seems 
extremely  doubtful,  whether  these  prognostications 
were  formed  from  any  particular  regard  to  the  saints, 
with  whose  festivals  they  were  conjoined,  or  from 
any  jieculiar  influence  ascribed  to  them.  It  may  ra. 
ther  be  suspected,  that  ihey  were  in  use  previously 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  the 
days  formerly  appropriated  to  such  progno.itication, 
merely  changed  their  names.  Such  observations,  per. 
haps,  have  been  treated  with  more  contempt,  in  some 
instances,  than  they  deserved.  Were  anv  particular 
idol  or  saint  supposed  to  have  au  iutlueuce  on  th« 
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■weather,  the  Wca  coulil  not  be  (realcil  with  too  much 
ridicule.  But  certain  positions  of  the  hiavenly  bo- 
dies, in  relation  to  our  earth,  concurring  with  a  [le. 
culiar  temperature  of  the  atmospiiere  surrounding  it, 
jnay  have  a  slated  physical  etfect,  which  we  neither 
•  horounhlj  know,  nor  ran  account  for.  Human  life 
is  of  itself  too  short,  and  the  generality  of  men,  those 
cspeciall)  who  are  crouded  together  in  cities,  are  too 
inattentive,  to  form  just  rules  from  accurate  oli^erva. 
lion  ;  while  they  refuse  to  profit  by  the  remarks  of 
the  sheplierd,  or  the  peasant.  These,  perhaps,  they 
Ofcasionnily  hear;  but  either  they  have  not  oppor- 
tunity of  |)utting  them  to  the  test,  or  they  overlook 
them  with  contempt,  as  acknowledging  no  better 
origin  than  the  credulity  of  the  vuljjar.  It  is  cer- 
tain,  however,  that  those  who  still  reside  in  the 
conntrj',  such  especially  as  lead  a  pastoral  or  agri- 
cultural life,  often  form  more  just  conjectures  with 
respect  to  the  weather,  than  the  most  learned  acad?. 
uiicians.  Almost  all  their  knowledge  is  the  fruit  of 
experience  :  and,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tions, they  are  under  a  much  greater  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  natural  appearances,  than  those  w  ho  re. 
side  in  cities.  We  must  add  to  this,  that  from  their 
earliest  years  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
those  traditionary  calculations,  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  them  from  tlieir  remotest  ancestors, 
and  to  put  tlicni  to  the  test  of  their  own  obscrva- 
4ion. 

We  find  <hat  the  mode  of  prognostication  from 
particular  days,  was  in  use  in  Ikitain,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Bede.  For  this  venerable  author  wrote 
a  book  expressly  on  this  subject,  which  he  entitled 
Prognostka  Temporum.  It  has  been  observed,  in. 
deed,  that  it  was  much  earlier.  Mizaldus  has  re- 
marked, that  "  Democritus  and  Apuleliis  affirm,  that 
the  weather  of  the  .succeeding  year  w  ill  corresjiond 
to  that  of  the  dies  Brunialis,  or  shortest  day  of  the 
year;  and  that  the  twelve  following  months  will  l)c 
similar  to  the  twelve  days  immediately  succeeding  it; 
the  first  being  ascribed  to  January,  the  second  to 
February,  and  so  on  with  respect  to  the  rest." 
^cromantia.  Class.  5.  Dc  signis  ferfilitatis,  Aphor. 
10.  ap.  Ol.  \\ormii  Fast.  Dan.  p.  110. 

The  Diinish  peasants  judge  in  like  manner  of  the 
temperature  of  the  year,  from  that  of  the  twelve 
days  succeeding  i'n/r;  and  this  they  ca\iJ uk'-mercAe. 
"Worm.  ibid.  1  have  not  heard  that  any  correspond- 
ent observation  of  the  weather  is  made  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Lowlands.  But  so  very  similar  is  the 
account  given  by  Wormius,  of  the  Danes,  to  that  of 
our  Highlanders  by  Pennant,  that  it  is  worth  uhile 
to  comjiare  them.  Speaking  of  the  twelve  days  im- 
mediately following  Christmas,  Wormius  says  ;  Ab 
hoc  duodecim  inclusive  diligenter  .\gricolac  obser- 
vant dies,  (juorum  temperiem  circulo  creta  indiicto 
trabibus  ita  appingunt,  ut  si  totus  i"uerit  serenus, 
rirculo  sallim  drlineetnr  ;  sin  totus  nubilus,  totus 
circulus  creta  inducatur  ;  si  dimidius  serenus,  dimi- 
dius  nubilus,  proportionajitir  in  rirculo  descrijilo  id 
annofent.  l''x  iis  autem  totius  anni  futurain  tempe- 
riem colligere  solent;  allirniant  namqiie  primuiu  diem 
Januario,  secundum  Februario,  et  ita  consequenter 
respondere.  Idcpic  J uU-mcrcke  vocant.  Fast.  Dan. 
L.  2.  c.  0. 


'•'  The  Highlanders  form  a  sort  of  alnuinaclc,  or 
)iresage  of  the  weather,  of  the  ensuing  year,  in  the 
following  manner.  They  make  observation  on  twelve 
days,  beginning  at  the  last  of  December  ;  and  hold 
as  ait  infallible  rule,  that  whatsoever  weather  hap. 
pens  on  each  of  those  days,  the  same  will  prove  to 
agree  on  the  corresponding  mouths.  Thus  January 
is  to  answer  to  the  weather  of  December  the  31st, 
February  to  that  of  January  1st  ;  and  so  with  the 
rest.  Old  people  still  pay  great  attention  to  this  au. 
gury."  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland  1772,  Part  ii. 
1).   18. 

In  Banffshire,  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
three  first  days  of  winter,  and  to  the  first  night  of 
.Fanuary,  which  is  called  OiJInli'  (Jhoille. 

"  On  the  first  night  of  January,  they  observe, 
witli  anxious  attention,  the  disposition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. As  it  is  calm  or  boisterous  :  as  the  wind 
blows  from  the  S.  or  the  .\.  ;  from  the  E.  or  the 
\\  .  ;  they  prognosticate  the  nature  of  the  weather, 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  year.  The  first  ni^ht  of 
the  New  Year,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  W., 
they  call  dar-na-coilte^  the  night  of  the  feeulidatiou 
of  the  trees."  P.  kirkmichael,  Statist.  Ace.  xii. 
45S. 

I  have  specified  St.  Martin's  day,  as  it  is  particu- 
lar!) attended  to  in  the  north  of  Scotland.    The  tra- 
ditioiiary  idea  is,   that  if  there  be  rain  on  this  day, 
scarcely  one  day  of  the  forty  immediately  following 
will  pass  without  rain,  and  vice  versa.     It  is  some, 
times  expressed  in  this  manner;   "  If  the  deer  rises 
dry,   and  lies  down  dry,   on  St.  Martin's  day,   there 
will  be  no  rain  for  six  weeks  :   but  if  it  rises  wet,  or 
lies  down  wet,  it  will  be  rain  for  the  same  length  of 
time."     Some  pretend  that  St.  Martin  himself  deli, 
vercd  this  as  a  prophecy.     St.  Swithin,  whose  day, 
according  to  the  new  stile,  corresponds  to   our  St. 
Martin's,  has  been  callc^  the  rain)  saint  of  England, 
and  the  t:e:;ping  saint,  in  consequence  of  a  similarity  ' 
of  observation.     Gay  refers  to  this,  in  his  Trivia. 
Let  cred'Ious  boys,  and  prattling  ntirsej.  tell, — 
How  if,  on  Suilliin'i  Feast  the  welkin  lours, 
And  ev'ry  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  show  'rs, 
Ticicc  ticcn(ij  days  shall  clouds  their  lleccesdrain, 
Aud  wash  the  i)avements  with  incessant  rain. 

Martin  is  often  denoHiiuated  Ihc  drunkcu  saint. 

A\  liy  this  saint  is  denominated  nf  Uiilliun,  I  can. 
not  pretend  to  say.  It  is  not  from  Boulogne.  For 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  connexion  with 
this  place.  Du  Cange  calls  this  day  Festiim  S'> 
Marlini  liiillicti/is,  adding,  vulgo  etiamnnm  S.  Mar- 
tin JSouillani.  Both  words  undoubtedly  signify  6t>/7- 
I'lig,  hot,  fervid.  In  Diet.  Trev.  this  name  is  sup. 
posed  to  originate  from  the  warmth  of  the  season  in 
which  this  feast  falls.  On  apelle  S.  Martin  bouil- 
/ant,  la  fete  de  S.  Martin  iiui  vient  en  etc. 

I  have  met  with  several  intelligent  peoiilc,  who 
assert  that  they  have  found  the  observation  very  fre. 
quently  confirmed  by  fact.  There  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  with  the  traditionary  system  of  Danish 
prognostication.  The  Danes  indeed  take  their  ol)- 
servation  not  from  St.  Martin's  dav,  on  the  fourlli 
of  July,  but  from  that  of  the  \'isilation  of  the  \'ir- 
gin,  which  falls  on  the  first.  Their  prognostic.ition 
is  thus  expressed  by  Wormiu*. 
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Si  pliiit,  haud  poteris  coeliira  »perarc  sereflura, 
Traiisivfre  aliquot  ni  priiis  ante  dies. 
"  Our  peasants,"  he  adds,  "  expressly  assert, 
that  if  there  be  rain  on  this  day,  it  will  continue  to 
the  day  of  Mary  Masdalene,"  that  is,  from  the  fifth 
to  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  month.  Fast.  Dan. 
p.  115. 

MARTIN.     Sainl  Marlijnis  Fowle. 

Tiien  Myttaine  and  Sainl  Marlijnis  fozcle 
AVend  he  had  bene  tlic  hornit  howio, 
Thav  set  upon  him  with  a  yowle, 
And  gaif  him  dynt  for  d}tit. 

Dunbar,  Uunnatjjne  Poems,  p.  21. 
TiOrd  Hailes  says,  this  is  "  the  marten  or  martlet, 
■which  is  siip])osed   to   leave   this  country  about  St. 
Martin's  day  in  the  beginning  of  winter."     I  sns. 
pect,  iiowevi-r,  that  this  is  a  translation  of  the  French 
name  of  the  ring-tail,  a  kind  of  kite,  oiseau  de  S. 
Mar/in,  especially  as  conjoined  with  the  Myttaine, 
which  is  evidently  a  bird  of  prey. 
To  MARTYR,  r.  a.     1.  To  hew  down,  to  de- 
stroy. 
Till  him  thai  raid  onon,  or  thai  wald  blyne, 
And  cryt.  Lord,  abide,  your  men  ar  vtarfyrit 

doun 
Rycht  cruelly,  her  in  this  fals  regioun. 

Wall  ace,  i.  422.  JIS. 
Our  Kingis  men  he  haldis  at  gret  wnrest, 
Martijrii  ihaim  doun,  grete  pete  is  to  se. 

Ibid.  iv.  377.  MS. 
Quha  has,  allacc !  the  marii/r^t  sa  and  slane 
By  sa  cruell  tonnentis  and  hydduous  pane  ? 
Doug.' Virgil,  181.  31. 

2.  One  is  said  to  be  mart ip  it  when  "  sore  wound- 
ed or  bruised  ;"  Rudd.  S.  pron.  q.  mairtird,  like 
fair. 

3.  The  term  is  used  improperly  as  signifying  to 
bespatter  with  dirt.  Any  thing  mismanaged  is 
also  s:>id  to  be  mairtird ;  Ani^. 

lludd.  also  explains  this  murlijrcd,  as  being  the 
same  word.  This  is  the  most  probable  supposition  ; 
as  Fr.  martjjr-er  not  only  sis;uifies  to  martyr,  but 
to  torment,  to  put  to  extreme  pain.  Hence,  per- 
haps, by  the  same  transition,  Siv.  mar(er-a  to  tor- 
ture, to  torment.  The  term  might,  however,  seem 
allied  to  MoesG.  maurlhr  slaughter,  Isl.  mijrth-a, 
to  kill,  whence  K.  murder. 
MARTRIK,  Meiitrik.  .«.    A  marten  ;  Mustela 

manes,  Linn. 

"  Amang  thamc  ar  niony  niarlrilc/s.'"  Bellcnd. 
Descr.  Alb.  c.  8.     Marliritlae,  Boeth. 

"  Na  man  sal  weir — furrings  of  nnrtrichix, — bot 
allanerly  Knichtis  and  Lordis  of  t»a  hundreth  mcrkis 
at  the  leist  of  yeirly  rent."  Acts  Ja.  I.  1429.  c. 
133.  Edit.  1500.     Martriekes,  c.  118,  Skene. 

Fr.  martre,  Belg.  marter,  A.S.  maerth,  Su.G. 
maerd,  macrttir.  Germ,  marder,  id. 

MASER,  Mazer,  s.   Maple,  a  tree. 
He's  tain  the  table  wn'  his  foot, 

Sao  has  he  wi'  his  knee ; 
Till  siller  cup  and  mater  dish 
In  tlinders  he  gard  llee. 
Gil  Morrice,  Ritson's  S.  Songs,  ii.  161. 


Lat.  "  acer  a  quo  f.  corr.  est  B.  macser,  Scot, 
sacpissime /Hflie/'."     Budd.  mo.  llatlir. 

But  the  idea  of  the  term  being  derived  from  the 
Lat.  word  seems  groundless  ;  especially  as  it  assumes 
a  form  similar  to  that  in  our  language,  in  a  variet)' 
of  others.  Germ,  maser,  Su.G.  masitr,  Isl.  mau. 
sur,  mosor,  C.B.  masarn.  Ihre  derives  mantr  from 
mas  macula,  because  of  the  variegation  of  the  wood 
of  this  tree.     V.  Mazer. 

MASHLIN,  Mashi.ie,  Maisciiloch,  j.  1.  Mix- 
ed grain,  S.  mashluin.  Shirr.  Gl.  inisU'ii,  E. 
"  Na  man  sail  presume  to  grind  quheit,  maisch- 
lock,  or  rye,  with  hande  mylnes,  except  he  be  com- 
pelled be  storme, — or  be  inlaik  of  mylnes,  quhilk 
sould  grind  the  samine."     Stat.  Gild.  c.  19. 

This  has  evidently  the  same  origin  with  mislen, 
which,  according  to  Johnson,  is  corrupted  from  mis. 
cellane.  Sibb.  gives  a  more  natural  etymon  ;  Fr. 
jneUange,  meslce,  a  mixture.  But  this  word  is  pro- 
bably of  Goth,  origin.  Tent,  mastelnpn,  farrago, 
Belg.  mastcleyn,  id.  A.S.  mistlic,  various  ;  Germ. 
misslich,  Alem.  Franc,  missilihho,  MoesG.  missa- 
h'iks,  id.  Wachter  views  it  as  compounded  of  miss, 
expressing  defect,  and  like.  Perhaps  it  is  rather 
from  missch-en,  to  mix. 

2.  MashUe  also  denotes  the  broken  parts  of  moss. 
MashFie-moss,  a  moss  of  this  description,  one 
in  which  the  substance  is  so  loose  that  peats  can- 
not be  cast ;  but  the  dross,  or  mashlic,  is  dried, 
and  used  for  the  back  of  a  fire  on  the  hearth, 
S.B. 
To  MASK,  r.  a.  To  catch  in  a  net.  In  this 
sense,  a  fish  is  said  to  be  tnaskit,  Ayrs.  E.  to 
mesh. 

Su.G.   jnaska,    Dan.  tnask,   Isl.   moeskne,  Belg. 
masche,  macula  retis,  E.  mesh. 
To  MASK,  V.  a.     To  infuse  ;  as  to  mask  tea,  (n 
mask  malt,  S. 

'•  They  grind  it  [the  malt]  over  small  in  the  m_\  Ine, 
that  it  will  not  run  when  it  is  masked."  Chalmcrlan 
Air.   c.  26.  s.  6. 

Su.G.  mask,  bruised  corn  mixed  with  water,  a 
mash  ;  Arm.  mesc-a,  to  mix,   Alem.  misk-an,  Belg. 
misch.en,  Gael,  masc-am,  id.     Ilcb.  "IDQ,  masach, 
miscuit.     Hence, 
Masking-fat,  .f.     A  mashing  vat,  S.   GL  Sibb. 

Masking-pat,  .9.     A  tea-pot,  S. 
Then  up  they  gat  the  maskin-pat, 

And  in  the  sea  did  jaw,  man. 
An'  did  nae  less,  in  full  congress, 
Than  quite  refuse  our  law,  man. 

Burns,  iii.  2CS. 
MASKERT,  .v.  Swines  maskert,  an  herb,  S. 
Clown's  all-heal,  Stachys  palustris,  Linn. 
The  Sw.  name  hiis  some  allinily  ;  Sicinkjij/ler, 
Liun.  Flor.  Suec.  528.  This  seems  to  signify,  swines' 
bulbs  or  knobs.  Stcine,  he  says,  dig  the  ground  in 
order  to  get  this  root.  The  termination  of  our  word 
is  evidently  from  jco(7y  perhaps  q.  mask-aort,  the 
root  infused  for  swine. 

MASSIMORE,  5.    The  dungeon  of  a  prison  or 
castle,  S.A. 
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"  It  is  said,  that,  in  cxircisc  of  his  Urrltorial  jii. 
Tisilinioii,  one  of  (lie  acu-iLMii  lairtls  hail  iiii prisoned, 
in  tiic  Ma.s\i/  jVon',  or  «liiiigi'on  of  rhe  casllo.  »  \ht. 
soil  naiiicJ  Forlious."  Border  Miiistrclsr,  i.  liitr. 
xcTiii.   X. 

This  is  evidonllv  a  Moorish  word,  either  im])ort. 
Oil  during  the  crusades,  or  borrowed  from  ihi'  olil 
romances. 

Proximns   liuic   est   rareer   subterraneus,    sire   ut 
iJ/o«r»  appellant,  Miizntorra,  custodile  Turearnia  iii- 
scrviens.     .lae.  ToUii  lOpist.  Itinerariao.  p.  1-17. 
3IASS0NDE\V,  .».     An  ho^^pitjl. 

"  The  said  derlaration^sall  have  the  strenlh, 
force,  and  jiower.  of  an  lei;all  and  perf\  te  interrup. 
tion  a^anis  all  pcrsouis  hating  cntercsse,  and  that  in 
sua  far  allenerlie,  as  may  be  e\tended  to  the  parlieii- 

lars  following. Aganis  unlawful  disjiositiouns   of 

quhatsumcuer  landes,  teinds,  or  rentes,  dotit  to  llos. 
pifalis  or  Ma^.toitdens,  and  unlawfully  dis|)onit  agai- 
liis  (he  arlis  of  Parliament.  Acts  Sederunt,  p.  JJ. 
In  VA.  1740,   bv  mistake,   it  is  massinJacrii. 

Ft.  muhun  Dicti^  id.   literally  a  house  of  God. 
MAST,  m//.     Most.     V.  Maist. 
MASTER,  .«.     A  landlord,  S.     V.  Majsteh. 
MASTIS,  Masticiie,  s.     A  mastiff. 

The  cnr  or  mas/i"  he  haldes  at  small  auale. 
And  culyeis  spanyearlis,    (o   chacc    partrik    or 
quale.  DoKg.  f'irgi/,  272.  1. 

"  Gif  anie  mastiche  hound  or  dog  i-.  fo\nuI  in  anic 
forest  ;  and  he  be  norht  bound  in  bands  :  his  mais- 
<er  or  owner  salbe  culpable."  Forrest  Lawes,  c.  13. 
9.  2. 

Fr.  martin,  Ital.  tnutfino,  L.B.  mus(in-us,  pcr- 
peram  mastiv-us  ,■  Du  Cange. 

1  have  met  with  a  curious  etymon  of  this  word. 
"  Biidaeus  calleth  a  Mastiue  Mnlossiii,  in  the  olde 
JJritlish  speeche  they  doe  call  him  a  ]\]a.^clhcfc,  and 
by  that  name  they  doe  call  all  manner  of  barking 
rurres,  that  doe  vse  to  barke  about  mens  houses  in 
(he  night,  because  that  they  doe  muse  and  fear<' 
iiwaie  ifiecfcf  from  the  houses  of  their  masters." 
Manwood's  Forrest  Lawes,  Fol.  93,  b. 
MAT,  Mot,  au.r.  v.     May. 

O  thou  my  child,  derer,  so  mat  I  thriue, 
Quhill  that  1  leuit,  than  myne  aw  in  line. 

Doiig.  llrgilj  152.  5. 
"    Jl'cll  uiaf,  or  mot  i/e  he,  well  may  it  he,  or  go 
with  yon,  S."     lludd.     Mae  is  more  commonly  us- 
ed, S.B. 

Anc  wes  Jhon  of  Ilalihurtown, 
A  nobil  sqv^yere  of  gud  renown  ; 
Jamys  Tnrnbille  the  tolhir  was. 
Thare  sawlys  til  Paradys  mot  pas. 

IVj/nfoicn,  viii.  42.  IfiO. 
So  mo/  thou  Troye,  quham  1  sail  saif  fra  skaith, 
Kepe  me  thy  promvs,  and  thy  lawte  bavth, 
As  I  schaw  sail  the  verite  ilk  deille, 
And  for  my  lyfe  sail  jender  you  aiie  gretc  welc. 
Dong,  yirgit,  44.  b. 
Kndd.  derives  it  from  Belg.  moef-en,  debere,  tene- 
fi,  obligari.      \\'ere  this  the  etymon,  there  would  be 
a  change  from  the  idea  of  possibility  to  that  of  ne. 
ccssity.     \iAg.  Ik  mod,   I   must,  is   certainly  from 
moet-en.     A.S.    mot  signities,  possum,  licet  milii  ; 
;af  moton,  we  might.     Su.G.  maatle,  pron.  mottc, 


is  used  in  the  same  manner,  /og  maulte  gorrat ; 
it  i>  necessar)  for  me  to  do,  or,  I  must  do.  The 
true  origin  seems  to  be  Isl.  Su.CJ.  »iurt,  miiatte,  pos. 
sum,  poluit.  Seren.  derives  K.  m<iii  from  (his  root  : 
and  certainly  with  good  reason.  For  alihough,  at 
first  view,  this  form  of  the  v.  may  appear  to  imply 
permission  only,  it  nece^isarily  includes  (he  ide.i  of 
])ower.  Thus,  when  a  vtish  is  expressed  in  tliis  man. 
ner,  If'cU  mvt  »/c  be,  if  the  language  be  resolved, 
the  sense  is  ;  "  Afay  power  be  granted  to  von  to 
continue  in  health  and  prosperity  I"  Mot  is  indeed 
the  sign  of  the  optatirc. 

MATALENT,  MATFi,i:NT,  5.     Rage,  fury. 
On  him  he  socht  in  ire  and  ]>ropyr  teyn  ; 
Vpun  the  lied  him  straik  in  malalcnt. 

IVnllacc,  iv.  4G5.  MS. 
I.auiiiia  is  (liy  spoil";,  1  not  deny, 
Fxteud  na  further  tli)'  wraith  and  mutelenf. 
Doug,  yirgil,  447.  2S. 
'NVynt.  mal/dlcnt,  and  muiovclalnnt.     Fr.  mal-tu. 
lent,  spight,  anger  ;  chagrin,  CrI.  Rom.  Itosc,  from 
inal,  bad,  and  ^n/e;i/,   will,  desire.      V.  Talent. 

To  JNIATE,  r.  a.     "  To  kill  or  \vound,"  Rudd. 
Our  cliilder  ying  exercis  beselvc, 
Hunting  with  houndis,  homes,  schout  and  crye, 
AVyldc  dure  out  throw  the  woddis  chace  and  mate. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  299.  15. 
In  thii  sense  it  might  seem  allied  to  Isl.  mcid-a 
mutilare,  laedere,  mcmbris  truncare  ;  MocsG.  mait- 
an,   laedere,  cousciudere.     But  the  language  of  the 
original  is  ; 

V'ciiatu  liivigilant  pneri,  silTasque/fl/;js|-oH/. 
It  therefore  signiliws,   to  weary  out,  to  overcome 
the  game   by  fatiguing  it.     Matt,  q.  v.  may  there- 
fore  be  viewed  as  tlie  part.  pa.  of  this  verb. 

MATERIS,  s.  ])/.     Matrons  ;  Lat.  mat  res,  mo- 
thers. 

'I'lius  (hay  recoiintcrit  thamcthatcummand  were, 
And  samin  ionit  cumpanyis  in  fere, 
Quham  als  fast  as  the  mutcris  can  espyc, 
'J'hay  smate  thare  handis,  and  rasit  vp  ane  cry. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  403.  45. 
MAUCH,    Ma(ii,    Mau-k,  '  s.     A  maggot,    S. 
A.  Bor.  })i(iii/:. 

"  A  much  and  a  horse's  hoe  are  baith  alike  ;"  S. 
Prov.     Ferguson,  p.  7. 

This  seems  to  have  as  much  of  the  enigma,  as  of 
the  proTerb. 

Mniuh  mutton  is  one  of  the  ludicrous  designa- 
tions that  Dunbar  gives  to  Keunrdy,  in  his  Fh  linn  ; 
ICvergrcen,  ii.  (>().  He  evidently  alludes  to  mutfoii 
that  has  been  so  long  kept  as  to  become  a  prey  to 
maggots. 

Su.G.  matk  signifies  not  only  a  worm  but  a  mag. 
got  ;   Dan.  madilik,  Isl.  madk.ur,  id.     Seren.  views 
Isl.   maa  terere,  as  the  origin  ;   perhaps,   because  a 
maggot  gnaws  the  substance  on  w  hirli  it  fixes. 
MAUCIIY,  adj.     Dirty,  filthy,  S.,  if  not  from 
the  preceding  word,  radically  the  same  \yith  E. 
jiiaicUs/i,  tj.  wliat  excites  disgust,  generally  de- 
rived from  E.  maze,  Su.G.  w/«^-,  the  stomach, 
whence  maciiiifi-,  mawkish.     V.  Seren. 
MAUCHT,   Maioht,   Macut,   *.     J.  Might, 
strength,  S. 
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—  To  Pliilip  sic  rout  he  raucht, 
That  thocht  he  wi'S  off  niekill  maucht, 
He  gert  him  galay  disyly. 

Barbour,  ii.  4'>1.  MS. 
"  Than  the  marynalis  began  to  heis  ij)  the  sail, 
cryand, — Ane  lau^  draucht,  aiie  lang  draucht,  mair 
maitili/,  n)air  maucht,"     Coinpl.  S.  p.  63. 
Yet  fearfii'  aftca  o'  tljuir  niaught, 
Thoy  ([Hit  tlie  glory  o'  the  faught 
To  tiiis  sanic  warrior  wha  led 
Thac  iicrocs  to  bri^iit  honour's  bed. 

l-Wgusson's  Poems,  ii.  96. 

S.  In  pi.  ninchts,  power,  ability,  in  whatever 
sense.  It  often  denotes  capacity  of  moving  the 
members  of  the  body.  Of  a  person  who  is  pa- 
ralytic, or  debilitated  by  any  other  malady,  it  is 
«aid  ;  He  has  lost  the  machts,  or  his  machts, 
S.B. 

The  sakelcss  shepherds  stroore  wi'  might  and 

main, 
To  turn  the  dreary  chase,  but  all  in  rain  : 
They  had  nai'  mau^ht\-  for  sick  a  toilsome  task  j 
For  barcfac'd  robbery  had  put  off  the  mask. 
yjoA,«V  Ilc/enore,  p.  22. 
S.  It  also  denotes  mental  ability. 

0  gin  tliou  hadst  not  heard  him  first  o'er  well. 
Fan  he  got  maugkt?  to  write  the  Shepherd's  tale, 

1  meith  ha'  had  some  hap  of  landing  fair  ! 

Ross's  Ileleiiore,  Introd. 
MoosG.  mahfs,  Teut.  macht,  mught,  A.S.  incuht, 
macht,  Franc.  Alcra.  rnahf,  id.  from  MoesG.  A.S. 
mag-an,  Alem.  mag-cn,  O.Su.G.  niag-a,  Isl.  mcg- 
a,  meig'U,  posse,  to  be  able. 
Mai'ciity,  Maughty,  adj.     Powerful,  S.B. 
Amo'  the  herds,  that  plaid  a  maurhtij  part. 
Young  Lindy  kyth'd  himsel  wi'  hand  and  heart. 
Ross's  Ilelcnore,  p.  22. 
Teut.  mmhtigh,  Aleoi.  mahtig,  Su.G.  mavglig, 
Isl.  magtug-er,  potens. 

Mavcht(,e<<s,  MAtGiiTLESs,  aclj.  Feeble,  desti- 
tute of  strcnjjth  or  energy,  S.  Sw.  triaktlos, 
Germ,  iitaghtlas,  id. 

If  Lindy  chanc'd,  as  synle  was  his  lot, 
To  jilay  a  wrangous  or  a  feckless  shot, 
Jeering,  they'd  say.  Poor  Lindy's  maughiless 

grown  ; 
But  maksna,  'tis  a  browst  that  he  has  brown. 
Ross's  Ilelcnore,  p.  17. 
MAUGERY.    V.  Manocuv. 
MAUGRE',  .V.     V.  MAWf;Hii'. 
MAUK,  ,?.     A  maggot.     V.  JL^ith. 
MAUKIN,  MAWKIN,  s.     1.  A  hare,  S. 

"  Thair's  mair  maidens  nor  muukins  ;''    Fergu- 
Bon's  S.  Prov.  p.  31. 

For  fear  i>he  cow'r'd  like  inaukin  in  the  seat. 
Ross's  IJcleiwre,  p.  C2. 
Or  tell  the  pranks  o'  winter  nights; 
How  Satan  blaze?  uucoulh  lights, 
Or  how  he  docs  a  core  convene. 
Upon  a  u  itch-frequented  green  ; 
AVi'  spells  and  cauntrips  hellish  ranlin*. 
Like  maukiiis  thro'  the  fields  they're  jauntin'. 
Mori/son's  Foems,  p.  7. 
Vol.  II. 


2.  Used  metaph.  to  denote  a  subject  of  discourse 
or  disputation. 

"  He  then  became  merry,  and  observed  how  little 
we  had  either  heard  or  seen  at  Aberdeen  ;  that  the 
Aberdonians  had  not  started  a  single  muukin  (the 
Scottish  word  for  hare)  for  us  to  pursue."  Bos- 
well's  Tour,  p.  aa. 

(■ael.  muigheach,  id. 
MAULIFUFF,  x.    A  female  without  energy ;  one 
who  makes  a  j^reat  fuss  and   does   little  or  no- 
thine;;  generally  applied  to  a  young  woman,  S.B^ 
Su.G.  mule.  Germ,  mul,  voice,  speech,  and  pfuff- 
rn,  to  blow  ;  q.  vox  et  praeterea  nihil.     V.  Flff. 
Or  it  may  be  froni  IVlg.  maal-en,  to  dote. 
To  MAUM,  T.  n.    To  soften  and  swell  by  means 
of  rain,  or  from  be-np  steeped  in  water;  to  be- 
come mellow,  S.     Malt  is  said  to  maum,  when 
steeped,  S.B. 

Probably  from  the  same  origin  with  E.  mellow  ; 
Su.G.  miuell,  mitis,  mollis,  Isl.  mioll,  snow  in  a 
state  of  dissolution  ;  q.  malm,  if  not  corrupted  from 
Su.G.  mogii-a,  to  become  mellow.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Teut.  molm  signifies  rotten- 
ness ;   caries,  et  pulvis  ligni  cariosi  ;   Kiliaa. 

Maumie,  adj.     Mellow,  S.     3faum,  ripened  to 
mellowness,  A.  Bor.     V.  the  r. 
Grose  explains  maum,  "  mellow,  attended  with 
a  degree  of  dryness  ;"   Gl. 
MAUN,  au.i:  v.     Must.     V.  Mox. 
MAUN,  a  term  used   as   forming  a  superlative  ; 
sometimes  maund,  S. 

Miickle  maim,  very  big  or  large ;  as  mtickle  maun 
chield,  a  youi\g  man  who  has  grown  very  tall  ;  a 
mttckle  maun  house,  kc.  This  phraseology  is  very 
much  used  in  vulgar  conversation. 

A.S.  macgen,  in   composition,   has  the  sense  of 
great  or  large  ;  niuegen-stun,  a  great  stone :  hence 
E.  main.     Isl.  magn  vires,  robur  ;  magandcmadr., 
adulius,  et  viribus  pollens,  nearly  allied  to  the  phrase. 
a  maun  man,  S.,  i.  e.  a  big  man  ;  magn-ast,  invales- 
cere,  incrementa  capere,    Verel.  Ind. 
MAUNDRELS,  .v.  pi.     Idle   stuff,  silly   tales  ; 
aiild  tiunmdrels,  old  wives  fables  ;  Pcrths.,  Bor- 
der.     JaKlhers,    haivrrs,  are   nearly    synon.  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  maundrels  seems  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  dreams  of  antiquity. 
Perhaps  from  Su.G.  men,  communis,  vulgalus,  or 
macngd  multitudo,  and  I>1.  draejl,  sernio  stultiis  et 
ruclantia  verba,  q.  the  talk  of  the  vulgar  or  of  the 
multitude.     Drucken  oc  drafvelsfuller,  drunk  and 
full   of  foolish  conversation,  Verel.     It  may.   how- 
ever,  be  a  derivative  from  E.  w.aunder,  to  grumble, 
to  muruuir.     This  Johnson  derives  from   Fr.   man- 
dire,  to  curse,  (Lat.  malcdicere) ^  Sereu.  from  Su.(i. 
man-a  provocare,  exortizare. 

MAUSEL,  s.     A  mausoleum. 

"  Where  are  nowe  the  maiisels  and  most  glorious 
tombes  of  Emperours  ?     It  was  well  said  by  a  Pa- 

Sunt  ctiam  sua  fata  sepulchris. 
Boyd's  Lait  Battel!,  p.  1045. 
MAW,    Sea-maw,    s.     The  common  guil,   S. 
Larus  eanus,  Limi. 
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'•  Through  the  Avholc  of  tho  year,  the  sea  gulls 
fralled  by  the  vulgar  sea  miiicO  fnqiiontly  come 
upon  land  :  but  when  they  <lo  so,  it  a'isiiredly  prog- 
nosticates high  winils,  with  falls  of  rain  from  the  K. 
and  S.E.  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  storm  abates,  they  re- 
turn asain  to  the  frith,  their  natural  element."  P. 
Si.  Monance,  Fife,  Statist.  Ace.  ix.  339. 

'•  Give  yo«ir  own  sea  mazes  your  ow  n  fisli  guts  ;"' 
S.  I'roT.  "  If  you  have  any  .supcrlluitics,  §ive 
them  to  your  poor  relations,  friends,  or  couiiirymen, 
rather  than  to  others."  Kelly,  p.  118.  "  Keep 
your  ain  lish-guts  for  your  ain  sca-mazcx.^'  is  (he 
more  common  mode  of  expressing  this  proverb. 

Dan.  maagc,  a  gull;  Sii.(i.  niaase,  ^fi.^k-mtiaxe, 
id.  As  maase  sifinities  a  hog,  a  quagmire,  Ihre 
thinks  that  these  birds  have  their  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  fond  of  bogs  and  lakes. 
To  MAW,  f.  a.  1.  To  mow,  to  cut  down  with 
the  scythe,  S. 

'  Guidivn,'quo' I :  'Friend!  hacyebecnmajcz/j, 
'  When  ithor  folk  arc  busy  sawin  ?' 

Burns,  iii.  42. 
9.  Metaph.  to  cut  down  in  battle. 

—  All  quhom  he  arekis  nerrest  hand, 
Wvtliout  reskew  douiic  mazcis  with  his  brand. 
£>o«|.  Virgil,  335.  38. 
A.S.  mazc-an,  Isl.  maa,  Su.G.  mttj-a,  Belg.  nmij- 
Dt,   id. 
WA'VS'T),  s.     A  shepherd's  plaid  or  mantle.     V. 

Ma  AD. 
MAWESIE,  s.     V.  Mat.vesie. 
MAWGRE',  M  AUG  RE,  Macs  he',  s.     I.  Ill-will, 

despite  ;  Barbour. 
2.  Vexation,  blame. 

I'eraventurc  my  schei))  ma  gang  bcsyd, 

Quhyll  we  half  liggit  full  neir ; 
Bot  muKf^re  haif  I  and  1  byd, 
Fra  they  begin  to  steir. 

Ilciirj/sone,  Bdinicitj/iic  Poems,  p.  99. 
'.  Hurt,  injury. 

Ciym  not  ouer  hie,  nor  yit  ouir  law  to  lytht, 
Wirk  na  magre,  thoch  thou  be  neuer  sa  wicht. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Pro!.  271.  24. 
Fr.  maulgrc,  maugre,  in  siiite  of;  from  mal,  ill, 
and  grc\  will. 
MAWMENT,  s.     An  Idol. 

The  Sarracenys  resawyd  (lie  town. 
And  as  thai  enter)  d  tliare  templis  in, 
Thai  fand  tliarc  mazcmeiitis,  mare  and  myri, 
To  frnschyd  and  to  brokyn  all. 

JVi/ii/oziii,  vii.  10.  70. 
Be  Salomon  the  first  may  provit  be  ; — 
Thou  gert  hym  erre  into  his  latter  eldc, 
Declyne  liis  God,  and  to  the  niazcmcnds  ycld. 
•S".  P.  Repr.  iii.  130. 
Chancer  uses  mwimet  in  the  same  sense,  and  itiau. 
metric  for  idolatry  ;  corrupted  from  Maliomrf,  whcfce 
false  religion,  in  consequence  of  (he  crusades,   came 
to  be  so  hated,  even  by  the  worshippers  of  images, 
and   of  saints  and  angels,  that   they  represented  his 
followers  as  if  they  had  actually  been  idolaters  ;  im. 
puling,  as  has  been  often  done,   their  own  folly  and 
Kriminalily  to  those  whom  they  opposed. 
Jl.  Clone,  uses  the  term  in  the  same  sense. 


A  temple  hoo  fondc  faire  y  now,  fc  a  vianiicet 

a  uiidde. 
Thai  ofte  toldc  wonder  gret,  &  wat  thing  mon 

hi  liddc. 

Of  ihi-  mamct  he  tolden  Brut,   that  heo  fonden 
there. 

Cron.  p.  14. 
MAWSIE,   ^.      A   drab,    a  trollop ;    a  senseless 
and  slovenly  woman,  S. 

'I'he  French  use  mniisKide  in  the  sense  of  sloven- 
ly. But  this  is  derived  from  Fr.  snile,  proper,  und 
mu/.   l.at.  maUits,  u'sed  as  a  privative. 

Isl.  «(«»■  signilies  nngauientum,  w«>nnngor;  Su.G. 
mes  homo  nauoi ;  (ierm.  /;;«/;,  vanus,  futilis,  ina- 
nis,  also  used  as  a  f.  for  a  fool  ;  niusse,  otium.  In 
the  same  language  meise  denotes  a  whore.  This  has 
been  deduced  from  lMu:zcn,  the  name  anciently  giv. 
en  to  the  warlike  prophetesses  of  the  Northern  na- 
tions, whom  the  Greeks  called  ^<ma:o«.? ;  Keysler, 
Antiq.  Septent.  p.  4G0.  F.I.  Sclied.  de  Disf^erm.  p. 
431.  Musca,  -saga,  quae;  viva  houiinis  intestina  ex. 
edit  ;  vox  Longobardica  ;  Wachter. 
MAWN,  :?.  A  basket,  properly  for  bread,  S.B. 
jiiauml,  E. 
A.S.  maiiii,  Teut.  Fr.  mandc,  corbis. 

To  MAWTEN,  o.   n.     To  become  fough  and 
heavy;  applied  to  bread  only  half  fired.     Maic- 
tfud,  jyuncloit,  dull,  sluggish,  Ang. 
This  is  probably  a  derivative  from  Mail,  male, 

q.  T. 

MAZER,  Mazer-dish,  s.    "  A  drinking-cup  of 
mapplc,"  Sibh. 
"  Take   now   the   cup]>e   of  salvation,  the  great 

mazer  of  his  mercic,  and  call  vpon  the  name  of  the 

Lord."     Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  1123.     V.  Masek. 

MAZERMENT,  s.     Confusion,  Ang.  ;  corrupt- 
ed from  an/azeiiieiit,  E. 

To  hillock.hcads  and  kiu>ws,  man,  wife,  and 

wean. 
To  spy  about  them  gather  ilka  anc  ; 
Some  o'  them  running  here,  some  o'  them  there. 
And  a'  in  greatest  mazerment  and  care. 

Ross's  Jlclenore,  p.  23. 

MEADOWS.      Queen  of  t/ie mendozcs,  meadow- 
sweet, a  plant,  S.     V.  Medijaht. 
MEALMONGER,  ^.     One  who  deals   in   meal, 

a  mealman,  .S. 
MEAT-GIVER,  s.     One  \*ho  supplies  another 
with  food. 

"  That  the  reccipfer,  forliller,  maintener,  assist- 
■cr,  meal-gitcr,  and  iufercoinmo«ier  with  sik  perso- 
nes,  salbe  called  therefore  at  parti(uilar  diettis  cri» 
minally,  as  airt  and  pairt  of  their  thifteous  deidis." 
Acts  J  a.  VI.  1667.  c.  21.  Murray. 
MEATHS,  .V.  ;;/. 

'Ihey  bad  that  Baich  should  not  be  but— 
The  wuam-ill,   the  wild  fire,  the  vomit,  and  the 

vees, 
The  mair  and  the  migrame,   witii  mcaths  in  the 

melt. 

Monlgomcric,  lVatsnn''s  Coll.  iii.  13.  14. 
Does  this  signify  worms  ?  MocsG.  A.S.  mvtha  ver- 
mis ;  S.B.  maid,  a  niaggot. 
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MEBLE,  s.    Any  thing  moveable;  meble  on  molik, 
eartiilv  ^oods.     Fr.  metible. 

if  an}  I's  matons,  or  inas^  might  mende  thi  mjs, 
Or  cny  mcble  on  moldc  ;  my  mcrtlm  were  the 
mare. 

iSVr  Gaican  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  16. 
MEDCINARE,  MEniriNAR,  .9.     A  physicinn. 

"  This  Savon  (that  wis  subornat  in  liis  slauchtir) 
was  aiu-  iiioiik  n.im»t  Coppa:  and  feiiyeit  hym  to  be 
ane  ntectcinarc  hatiand  reiiifid  aganis  all  niaucr  of  in- 
iinniteis."     Bcllend.  C'roii.  Ji.  ix.  c.  i. 

•'  Ye  suld  vse  t!u:  law  as  ane  spiritual  urinal,  for 
Irk  as  lukinff  in  ano  urinal  beiiis  na  seiknes,  noch. 
thclcs,  qulieii  the  watter  <if  j.  seik  man  is  lukit  in 
ane  urinal,  tlie  scikne-s  comniouly  is  knawin,  and 
than  remede  is  socht  be  sum  special  niediciu,  geuia 
be  sum  expert  medicinar."  Abp.  Ilamiltoua's  Ca- 
techisme,  155"^,  Fol.  80,  a. 

"  Live  in  measure,  and  laugh  at  the  mediciners ;" 
S.  Prov.     Kelly,   p.  230. 
MEDE,  .«.     A  meadow. 

I  walkit  furth  about  the  fcildls  tyte, 
Quiiilkis  tho  rej>l<:iiist  siude  ful  i)f  dol)  te, — 
I'lcnte  of  store,  birdis  and  besy  beis, 
In  amerand  medis  flea/iid  est  and  west. 

Douf;.  Virgil,  Prol.  449.  13. 
A.S.  mricrle,  med,  Tent,  matte,  id. 

MEDFULL,  adj.     Laudable,  worrhy  of  reward. 
Throwch  tharc  werfws  mcdfiiU  dtdis 
In  state  aud  honowr  yhif  thare  sed  is. 

fl'j/nfoun,  vii.  Prol.  41. 
From  O.E.  mede,  E.  meed. 
MEDIS,  V.  imprrs.     Avails,  profits. 

Quhat  medis,  said  Spinagius,  sic  notis  to  ncvin  ? 

GaicuiiandGol.  ii.  16. 

Either   formed   from   A.S.   med,   O.E.  mede,   re- 

■ward  ;  or  an  ancient  verb  synon.  with  SuG.  muet-u, 

rctril)ucre,  mentioned  by  Seren.  as  allied  to  E.  meed. 

MEDLERT,  s.     The  present  state,  this  world. 

V.  MVDDIL  ERl). 

MEDUART,    Mkdhart,    *.      Meadow-sweet. 

Spiraea  ulmaria,  Linn. 

"  Than  (he  scheipliyrdis  Tyuis  cuttit  rasrhis  and 
scggis,  and  gadrit  mony  fnigr.int  prene  mcdiiarf, 
vitht  the  quhilkis  tha  couurit  the  end  of  ane  leye 
rig.  k  syne  sat  doune  al  to  gyddir  to  tak  their  re. 
fectione."     Compl.  S.  p.  65. 

From  A.S.  maedc,  med,  a,  meadow,  and  tcf/rf,  E. 
trort.  Sw.  mioed-oert,  id.  Isl.  niaij-urt,  spirara 
[I.  spiraea]  ulmaria,  \^an  Troll's  Letters  on  Iceland, 
p.  1 H.  The  Swi'dish  word  is  written  as  if  formed 
from  mioed.  miad,  hydromil. 
MEEL-AN-BREE,  "  Brose,"  Gl.  AberJ. 

"   It  wis  time   to  mak  (he  meeUan-hree,  an'  deel 
about  the  castacks."     Jojirnal  from  London,  p.  9. 
MERRMAID,  s.     V.  Maiimaid. 
MEEPH,  udi.     I.  Sult-y,  hot,  S.B. 
TiK-  day  is  mjeth,  and  weary  he, — 
While  cozie  in  the  bicld  sverc  ye  ; 

Sae  let  the  drappie  co,  IiawkLe. 
Jainie.ion\  Popul.  Hall.  \\.  'Mai. 
2.  Warm,  as  expressive  of  the  elTect  of  a  sultry 

day,  S.B. 


And  they  are  posting  on  whate'er  they  may, 
Liaitii  het  and  mceth,  till  they  are  halm^  down. 
Ross''s  IhL'Hvre,  p.  73. 
This  word  may  orieinally  have  doiiolod  the  fatigue 
occasioned  by  oppressive  heat,  as  radically  the  same 
with  Mail,  q.  v. 

Meeihness,  s.      J.  Extreme  heat,  S.B. 

The  streams  of  sweat  and  tears  thro'  ither  rait 
Down  Nory'5  chei^ks,  and  she  to  fag  began, 
Wi'  wae,  and  faut.  and  mcr/hnesi  of  the  day. 
i?ojj(V  Hclenore,  p.  27. 

2.  "  In  some  par's   of  Scotland  it   signifies  soft 
weather."     GI.  Ross. 

MEGIR,  adj.     S^nall. 

Dopendaiit  aang  thair  megir  bellis, — 
QnliilUs  «iih  tile  wiud  concordandliesa  kni-llis, 
That  ci)  be  glad  thair  sound  all  wicht  compcUist 
Palive  of  Honour,  i.  35. 
Douglas  is  here  describing  the  chariot  of  Venus, 
the  furuit  jrj  of  which  was  hung  with  little  bells  ;  as 
thi'  horses  of  persons  of  quality  were  wont  to  be  in 
former  ages.     Mr.  Pink,   leaves  megir  unexplained. 
Uut  although  it  cannot  admit  of  the  common  sense  of 
K.  meagre,  it  is  certainly  the  same  word.     It  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  our  S.  writers  with   great  lati. 
tudc.      It  occurs  in  this  very  poem,   i.  21.  as  denot- 
ing timidity,  or  some  such  idea  connected  with  pu^ 
sillanimity. 

Certes  my  hart  had  brokin. 

For  megirness  and  pusillamiiie, 
Reraainand  thus  within  the  tre  all  lokin. 
MEGIRKIE,  .?.     A  piece  of  woollen  cloth  worn 
by  old  men  in  winter,  for  defending  the  head 
and  throat;  Ang.     V.  Trotcosie. 
To  INIEIK,  V.  a.      1.  To  soften,  to  tame. 

■•'  All  the  nature  of  bestisand  byrdis,  and  of  ser- 
penfes,  k  vthcr  of  the  see,  ar  meikit  and  dantit  be 
the  nature  of  man."  Abp.  Ilamiltoun's  Catechisme, 
15.51,  Fol.  e.i^,   b. 

Isl.  mijlc-iu,  Su.G.  vioek.a,  mollire  ;  from  miuk 
mollis. 
2.  To  humble. 

"  Jliimiliai'it  semetipsum,  kc.     He  meikit  him 
self  and  became  obt-dient  euen  to  his  dede,   the  vcr. 
rai  dede  of  the  crosse."     Ibid.    Fol.  106,  a. 
MEIL,  Meel,  Meil,  .t.     A  weight  used  in  Orlc- 

nev.     V  Mail,  ,v.  2. 
To  MEILL  of,  v.  a.     To  treat  of. 

OiF  king  Kdunard  yeit  mar  furlh  will  I  meill. 
In  to  quhat  wyss  that  he  couth  Scotland  deill. 
IVallace,   x.  1063,   MS. 
This  seems  the  same  with  Mel,  to  speak,   q.  v. 
RIEIN,   Mkne,  ndj.     Common,  public. 

'■  A  meill  pot  plai/ed  never  even  ,•"  S.  Prov.  A 
cummon  pot  never  boiled  so  as  to  please  all  parties. 
Kiliy  p.  27. 

AS.  uiaene,  Alam.  maen,  Sa.G.  men.  Isl.  min,  id. 
MEIN,  t:  An  attempt,  S.B.  V.  Menu,  v.  S. 
To  MEING,  iyifc.NG.  V.  n.  Corn  is  said  to  jntins;, 
when  yellow  stalks  ap,  ear  here  and  there,  when 
it  :>e^ins  t.i  ripen,  and  of  crurse  to  change  co- 
lour, S.B, 
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(}.  To  nihulo  ;   AS.  mcng-eaii,  Sii.C.   meng.a, 
Alem.  (Jcrm.  Udg.  mni^-cn,  '\A. 
To  WEIS,  Mese,  Mkase,  r.  «.    To  mitigate,  to 
calm,  to  allay. 

King  Koliis  sot  hoicli  apoiin  Ills  diaro, 

AV'ith  sci-pturc  in  haiu!,  tjiair  iiiMile  to  mcii  and 

still, 
Teiiiperis  tliarc  yrc. 

Doug.  Virgil,   \i.  bl. 
"  He  should    be   sindle   an!;ry,   (liat   lias  few   to 
mease   him;"  S.  Frov.     Kelly,   p.  138.     Tliis  cor- 
icsponds  to  the   E.  I'rov.     "  lie  that  has  none  to 
sUll  liim,   may  weep  out  his  cjes." 

But  whae's  this  kens  my  name  sae  wi'il. 
And  thus  to  mesc  my  waes  does  si'ik  ?" 

Minstrelsy  Border,   1.  177. 
V.  Ameiss. 
To  Meis,  Mease,  v.  v.     To  become  calm. 

'•  Crab  without  a  cause,  and  mease  without  a- 
mends  ;"  S.  Prov.     Kelly,   p.  80. 
To  MEISE,  Maish,  v.  n.    To  incorporate,  to 
unite  into  one  mass.     Different  substances  arc 
said  to  Diaise,  when,  in  consequence   of   being 
blended,  they  so  incorporate  as  to  form  a  proper 
compost  or  manure,  S.Ii. 
Germ,  misch-vn,   to  mix. 
JVIEIS,  a.     1.   A  mess. 

— Als  inouy  of  the  sam  age  young  swanys 
The  coursis  and  the  meiaii-  for  the  nan)  s 
To  set  on  burdis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  35.  38. 
2.  Meat,  as  espl.  in  Gl. 

Servit  thai  war  of  mony  dyvers  nieis, 
Full  sawris   sueil  and  sw^th   thai  culd   thaaic 
bring. 

King  Hurt,   1.  53. 
Alem.  muos,  tna:,  Su.G.  mos,  meat  in  general. 

To  MEISSLE,  V.  a.  To  waste  imperceptibly, 
to  expend  in  a  trifling  manner,  Fife  ;  smultcr, 
synon. 

It  is  said  of  one  with  respect  to  his  money,  lie 
mcisslit  it  UTca,  icitlinut  smelling  a  must ;  He  wast- 
ed it,  without  doing  any  thing  to  purpose. 

Isl.  nias.a,  nugor,  Su.Ci.  nies,  homo  nauci ;  miss- 
helcle,  mala  traclatio,  from  mis  denoting  a  defi'Cf, 
and /(«//.«  to  treut ;  Germ,  nielz.en,  luutilare ;  Isl. 
mei/sl,  truncatio,   Verel. 

Or,  it  may  be  allied  to  Bclg.  meuschen  pitissarc, 
ligurire,    et    clam    degustare    paulatim,    (smaiglwr, 
synon.  Ang.)  ;  as  primarily   referring  to  the  con. 
duct  of  children,   who  consume  any  dainty   by  tak- 
ing a  very  small  portion  at  ome. 
RIEITII,  atu:  r.     Might.     V.  Mith. 
MEITH,  Meeth,  Mevic,  Mvtii,  s.     ].  A  mark, 
or  any  thing  by  which  observation  is  made,  whe- 
ther in  the  heavens,  or  on  the  earth,  S.  pron.  q. 
,mcid,  Ang.  as,  /  hue  nae  meids  to  irac  hij. 
Not  fer  hcus,  as  that  I  belrif,  sans  fale. 
The  freyndlie  brotherly  roistis  of  Eriris, 
And  souir  porlis  of  Sicil  bene,   I  wys, 
CJif  1  remember  the  meilhis  of  slerncs  welc. 
Doug.  Virgil,  128.  C. 


Where  she  might  be,  she  now  hegan  to  doubt. 
Ts'ac  meilhs  she  kend,  ilk  hillork-head  was  new, 
And  a'  thing  unco'  that  was  in  her  view. 

Ross's  llelcHore,  p.  25. 
"  The  fishermen  direct  their  course  in  sailing,  by 
observations  on  the  land,  calfed  meeths,  and  form- 
ed from  the  bearings  of  two  high  eminences."  1'. 
l.nsf,  Shetl.  Statist.  Ace.  v.  191. 
Mj/fli,  Brand's  Orkn.  V.  Lum. 
This  seems  to  be  the  primary  sense  of  the  term  : 
Isl.  )ii/dc,  a  mark,  mid-a  to  mark  a  place,  to  take 
observation  ;  loeum  signo,  spatia  observo  et  noto  ; 
(j.  Andr.  )).  178;  mid,  a  certain  space  of  the  sea, 
observed  on  account  of  the  fishing  ;  eertuni  maris 
s|)a(ium,  ob  piscatur.im  observatum.  Isl.  mid-a  also 
sii-nilies,  to  aim  in  a  right  line,  to  hit  the  mark  ; 
'fiu.Vx.  matt-a,  id.  Ihre  supposes,  rather  fancifully 
])erliaps,  that  both  these  verbs  are  to  be  deduced 
from  Lat.  med-ium,  q.  to  strike  the  middle.  But 
that  of  hit(ing  a  mark  seems  to  be  only  a  secondary 
idea.  It  is  more  natural  to  view  them  as  deducible 
from  those  terms  which  denote  measurement,  espe- 
cially as  Dan.  muude  signifies  both  a  measure,  and 
bounds  ;  Alem.  me~  a  measure,  the  portion  measur- 
ed, and  a  boundary.  V.  Schilter.  Tiie  ideas  of 
marking  and  measuring  are  very  congenial.  For  the 
memorials  of  the  measurement  of  property  are  ge- 
nerally the  marks  by  which  it  is  aftenvards  known. 

2.  A  sign,  a  token,  of  whatever  kind,  S. 

For  I  awow,  and  here  promittis  eik. 

In  sing  of  trophe  or  trinmphale  mcith, 

My  louyt  son  Lausus  for  to  clcith  « 

^\  ith  spulye  and  al  harnes  rent,  quod  he, 

Of  youn<ler  rubaris  body  fals  Enec. 

Doug.  Virgil,  347.  34. 
Isl.  7nide  signum,  nota  intermedia  in   re  quapian 
inserta,  G.  Andr. 

3.  A  landmark,  a  boundary. 

"  Ane  schyrc  or  sehireffedomc,  is  ane  parte  of 
lande,  cutled  and  separated  be  sertaine  meitlies  aiul 
marches  from  the  restc."  Skene,  \'erb.  Sign.  to. 
Schirejfe,   par.  1. 

"  Gif  the  meithes  and  marches  of  the  bnrgh,  are 
wel  keiped  in  all  parties."  Chalmerlan  Air,  c.  39. 
s.  13. 

A.S.  mi)thu  meta,  limes,  finis. 

4.  The  boundary  of  human  life. 

Thare  lyis  thou  dede,  quhom  Grcgioun  oistis  in 

ficht 
Nowthir  vincus  nor  to  the  erde  smite  micht, — 
Here  war  thy  melius  and  thy  tcrme  of  dede. 
Doug.'  Virgil,  430.  11. 

5.  A  hint,  an  innuendo.  One  is  said  to  give  a 
7)ieilh  or  mtid  of  a  thing,  when  he  barely  in- 
sinuates it,  S.  B. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  trace  the  word,  as  thus  used, 
to  MocsG.  maud~jan  to  suggest.     V.  Mvth,  v. 

MEKYL,  Meikf.e,  Mykil,  Muckle,  adj.  J. 
Great,  respecting  size,  S. 

The  meiklc  hillis 

Bemys  agaue,   hit  with  the  brute  so  schill  is. 
Doug.  Virgil,   132.  30. 


MEL 


MEL 


2.  Much  ;  denoting  quantity  or  extent,  S. 

"  Little  wit  ill  tlie  lioad  makes  miicklc  travel  (o 
the  feet;"  llanisaj's  S.  Pruv.  p.  51.  Tliis  is  the 
most  general  pronimriatioii,  S. 

A.S.  mid,  mud,  miiccl,  Alcni.  Tsl.  mildl,  Dafi. 
tiiegil,  MocsG.  mikils,  magiius,   CJr.  f«sy<e/.o«. 

3.  Denoting  pre-eminence,  as  arising  from  rank 
or  wealth.  Mekil  foid;,  people  distinguished 
by  their  station  or  riches,  K. 

Ill  the  same  sense  MoesG.  mikilanit  signifies  prin- 
ci))cs,   Isl.  milcilmcnnr,  -vir  luagniDcus,  magnus. 

It  is  also  used  adverbially. 
Mekildom,  s.     Largeness  of  size,  S. 

"  Meikledom  is  iiae  virtue  ;"  Ramsay's  S.  ProT. 
p.  53. 

MEKILWORT,  «.  Deadly  nightshade  :  Atropa 
'    belladonna,  Linn. 

"  Iiieontinent  the  Scottis  tuk  the  ins  of  melcil- 
Kort  berijs,  k  men^'it  if  in  thair  wync,  aill,  &  breid, 
&  send  the  saniyn  in  gret  quantitc  to  thair  enny. 
nies."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xii.  e.  '2.  Sulittro  ainea- 
tiali.     Boetli. 

Tills  seems  to  receive  its  name  from  mekil,  t;reat, 
and  A.S.  Kt/r(,  IC.  zcorf,  an  iierb  :  but  for  vvliat  rea- 
son it  receives  the  designation  mckil  does  not  ap» 
pear. 

To  MEL,  Mem.,  v.  n.     To  speak. 

Thairfore  meikly  with  mouth  mel  to  that  myld, 
And  mak  him  na  manaiicc,   bot  all  mesoiire. 
Gmcini  and  Gol.  II.  4. 

Su.G.  mael-a,  Isl.  mul-a,  A.S.  mncl-an,  Germ. 
I?elg.  mcld-cn,  Precop.  mriffh-a/a,  MocsG.  mathl. 
jitn,  loqui  ;  Su.G.  mixcl,  voice  or  sound,  Isl.  mal 
speech.  Ihre  views  lieb.  ^7J3,  malal,  lonitus  fuit, 
as  the  root.  This  word  siii;gesls  the  origin  of  muhul, 
Dxal,  (whence  E.  mull)  as  used  by  the  Goth,  na- 
tions  to  signify  a  forum,  also  a  court,  L.B.  mull-us  ; 
because  there  public  matters  were  agitated  in  the 
■way  of  iliscx)Hrse  or  reasoning.  For  MoesG.  malhh 
denotes  a  forum,  from  the  v.  already  Tiicntioiied  ;  and 
this  being  the  most  ancient  of  the  Gotii.  dialects, 
■we  may  believe  that  the  same  analogy  is  preserved  in 
tht?  rest.   This  seems  to  be  (he  same  m  itli  Mcill,  q.  v. 

IMfll  is  still  used  in  the  same  sense,  to  mention,  to 
speak  of,  S.B. 

MELDER,    MijLDAu,   s.      J.  The  quantity  of 
meal  ground  at  the  mill  at  one  time,  S. 
^\■hell  liear  an'  ate  the  earth  had  lill'd. 
Our  simmer  meldur  niest  was  mill'd. 

Mor/<iri?i')t  Poetnx,  p.  HO. 
*'  Melder  of  oats  :  a   kiln. full ;  as   many  as  arc 
dried  a(  a  time  for  m<al.     Ohrsh."     Gl.  (Jrose. 
2.  Elour  mixed   with  salt,  and   sprinkled  on  the 
sacrifice  ;  or  a  salted  cake,  mola  salsa, 

'J'he  princis  tho,  quhylk  suld  this  peace  making, 
Tiunis  towart  tjie  biicht  sonnys  vprisyng, 
^\yth  the  salt  melder  in  thare  haiidis  raith. 
Doug,  f'/rg/l,  413.  19.     Also  43.  -1. 
"    I>at.    molo,   to  grind,    <].    molituru ;'"    Uudd. 
But  Isl.  iimlldr,  from  imd.a  to  grind,  is  rciulend 
niolitura,  G.  Andr.  p.  174.     Sw.  mailj,  id.  Sercn. 


Indeed  Germ,  mehlder  seems  to  be  the  same  vritk 
our  word. 

MELYIE,  s.     A  coin  of  small  value. 
And  gif  my  claith  felyie, 
Yeis  not  pay  a  melyic. 

Evergreen,  1.  18?. 
Fr.  inaille  a  half-penny.  The  term  may  be  ori- 
ginally  from  A.(5.  mal,  Su.G.  mualu,  Sec.  tribute; 
OT  Aleiu.  mal,  signuiu  et  forma  monetae,  which  it 
allied  to  mal-en,  to  mark  with  the  sign  of  the  cross; 
this,  in  the  middle  ages,  being  common  on  coins  ; 
Su.G.  mual,  a  sign  or  mark  of  whatever  kind. 
WELL,  J.  ].  A  maul,  mallet  or  beetle,  S.  A, 
Bor. 

Quo  Colin.  I  hac  yet  upon  the  town, 
A  quoy,  just  gaiiig  three,  a  berry  brown  : — 
Slic's  get  the  mell,  and  that  sail  be  right  now. 
Ross's  Jlelcnorc,  p.  113. 
H*  that  fakes  a'  his  gear  frae  himsel, 

And  gies  to  his  bairns, 
It  \»  ere  well  wair'd  to  take  a  melly 
And  knock  out  his  hams. 

Ferguson's  S.  Prov.  p.  Ifi. 
2.   A  blow  with  a  maul. 

The  hollin  souplcs,  that  were  sae  sneil, 
His  back  they  loundert,  melt  for  mell. 
Melt  for  mell,   and  ball"  for  balf, 
Till  his  hide  Hew  about  his  lugs  like  caff. 

Jamicson's  Popular  Ball.  ii.  233. 
Hence  the  phrase,  to  keep  mvllinshaft,  to  keep 
straight  in  any  course,  to  retain  a  good  state  of 
iK'alth,  Loth.  ;  a  metaph.  borrowed  from  the  cus- 
tom of  striking  with  a  maul,  which  cannot  be  done 
properly  when  the  handle  is  loose. 

This  has  been  derived  from  Lat.  mull-cus,  in 
common  with  Fr.  mail.  But  it  may  be  allied  to 
MoesG.  maul-jan,  Isl.  mol-a  contuuderc,  to  beat, 
to  bruise. 

To  MELL,  r.  a.     To  mix,  to  blend. 
This  iiobil  King,  that  we  oti'  red, 
Mc'lli/l  all  tyme  with  wit  manheid. 

Barbour,  vi.  360.  MS.     V.  JIellvne, 
and  the  v.  n. 
To  Met,!,,  Mel,  Mei.lay,  v.  n.     1.  To  meddle 
with,    to  intermeddle  ;    the    prep,   i^ilh  being 
added,  S. 

Above  all  vtheris  Dares  in  that  stcde 
Tluanie  to  behald  abasit  vvox  grctumly, 
ThariiiV/j  to  mel  refusing  aluterlie. 

Doug.  I'irgil,    141.  14. 
"  They  thought  the  king  greatly  to  be  their  one. 
my  because  he  intended  to  mell  Kttli  any  thing  that 
(hey  had  an  e>e  to,  and  specially  the  Priory  of  Col- 
dingham."     Pitseotfic,   p.  86. 

It  sets  you  ill,  , 

Ji'i'  bitter,  de.irthfu'  wines  to  uieil, 
Or  foreign  gill. 

Burns,   111.  46. 
2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  intimacy,  S.B. 
Bnf  Diomede  mells  ay  v:i'  me. 

And  tells  nie  a'  hJN  mind  ; 
He  kens  uie  sicker,  leal,  an'  true. 

Poems  in  the  Uuckan  Dialect;  p.  21. 
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S.  To  contend  in  fight,  to  join  in  battle. 

Forlhi  makis  fuitli   ano  niau,  to  luach  liim  In 

fcil.l,— 
Doughty  (lyntis  (o  dell 
'I'tiat  lor  (lie  niaistry  dar  mdl 
Mith  schaft  and  Mitli  scluild. 

GaKun  and  Gol.  «i.  iS. 
Drt;- is  inscrti'd  from  Kdit.  150S. 

Tliarc  Willamo  AValays  (iik  on  hand, 
Wyth  nioiiy  gtui  Lordys  of  Scotland, 
To  nu-lUijf  with  that  Kyng  in  fjchl. 

If'ijiilozcn,  viii.  Ifj.  19. 
Riidd.  properly  cnoiijjh  derives  this  from  I'"r.  mel- 
er  to  mi'ddlo.  But  the  Fr.  word  itself  has  nndoubt. 
edly  a  Goth.  orii;in  ;  Ii-I.  millc,  i  millc,  Su.G.  meh 
Ian,  betwi'on,  {ainiil,  id.  VA.  Yorkshire).  This, 
ii^ain,  q.  /iieillom,  is  deduced  from  media  to  divide, 
(Fsl.  iiiid/n)  mcilla  eiiuil-aii,  to  make  peare  between 
coutendint;  parlies.  The  priuiary  tetm  is  Su.G.  mid, 
middle.  For  to  meddle,  to  mill,  is  merely  to  inler- 
pose  one's  self  between  other  objects.  V.  Ihre  vo. 
Mid.  Teut.  mell-cn  conjiingi. 

Mei-m;,  t.     Mixture  j  in  melte,  in  a  state  of  mix- 
ture.    V.  next  word. 
Mklle,  Mellay,  s.     Contest,  battle. 
Rycht  pcralous  the  semlay  was  to  sc 
llardv  and  hat  contcnyt  the  fell  melle. 

Wallace,  v.  834.  MS. 
It  is  sometimes  requbite  that  it  should  be  pron. 
as  a  monosyllable. 

Tills  Sch}  r  Johne,  in  till  playn  mclle, 
Throw  sowerane  hardiment  that  felle, 
Wcncussyt  Ihaim  sturdely  ilkan. 

Barbour,  xvi.  515.  MS. 
Thus  it  also  occurs  in  the  sense  of  mixture,  or 
the  state  of  beinj^  mingled. 

Fede  I'olkc,  for  my  sake,  that  fallen  the  fodc, 
Andmenge  me  with  matens,  and  masses  in  mellc. 
Sir  Gutcan  and  Sir  Gol.  i.  25. 
Fr.  melee,  id.  whence  ehaudc  mclic ;  L.13.   mel- 
leia,  melktum,  certamcn,  pracliuni. 
Mei,ly,ne,  Melling,  s.   Mixture,  confusion. 
— IMeiil,  and  malt,  and  bind,  and  wyne, 
Ran  all  to  ^iddyr  in  a  mcUi/ne, 
That  was  unseml y  for  to  se. 
Tharfor  the  men  oil  that  rountre, 
For  swa  felc  thar  mctlijt  wer, 
Cally  t  it  the  Doicglas  Lardner. 

Uarbour,  v.  406.  MS. 
Fr.  mclluNge,  id. 
MELL,  s.     A  company. 

"  A  dozen  or  twenty  men  will  sometimes  go  in, 
and  stand  a-breast  in  the  stream,  at  this  kind  of 
fishing,  [called  heaving  or  hauling'],  up  to  the 
middle,  in  strong  running  water  for  three  or  four 
hours  together:  A  company  of  this  kind  is  called  a 
mcll."     V-  Dornock,   Durafr.  Statist.  Ace.  ii.  10. 

Germ,  mal,  A.S.  Teut.  mael,  comitia,  eoetus,  con. 
venhis  ;  from  macl-en  conjungi,  or  Su.G.  muel-a 
loqui.  Hence  L.B.  mull-iis,  mallum,  placitum  nia~ 
jus,  in  quo  niajora  Comitatus  negolia,  qua.;  in  Villis, 
Centuriisve  terminari  non  po'^vant,  a  Comite  rinic- 
hantur.     Spclm.  Gl.  vo.  Mallum.  j  Schiltcr.  GL 


Allied  to  tills  scorns  mell -supper  ;  '•  a  supper  and 
merry-making,  dancing,  kc.  given  by  the  farmers 
to  their  servants  on  the  last  day  of  reaping  the  corn 
or  harvest-home.  North."  Grose,  Pro^.  Gl.  Teut, 
mael  conviviura. 
MELT,  .?.  The  milt  or  spleen,  S. 

''  1  sau  madyn  hayr,  of  the  quliilk  anc  sirop  maid 
of  it  is  remeid  contrar  the  infcctioune  of  the  mcU." 
Compl.  S.  1).  104. 

— The  bleiring  Rats  and  the  Bean.shaw, 
With  the  Alischief  of  tlie  Mell  and  Maw. 

Monlgomerie,  IVat son's  Coll.  iii.  13. 
Su.G.  miclte,  A.S.  Alem.  milte_,  Dan.  milt,  Isl. 
millte,  id.  A.S.  millcneoc,  licnosus,  sick  of  the 
spleen  ;  miltesare,  the  disease  or  sore  of  the  spleen  ; 
probably  the  same  called  the  infeclioune,  and  the 
viiichicf,  of  (he  Melt. 

To  Mf.lt,  v.  a.  To  knock  down  ;  properly,  by 
a  stroke  in  the  side,  where  the  melt  or  spleen 
lies,  S. 

But  I  can  tcct  an'  hitch  about^ 
An'  melt  them  ere  they  wit ;. 
An'  syne  fan  they're  dung  out  o'  breath 
They  hae  na  manghts  to  hit. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  3(3. 
"  The  phrase,  to  melt  a  person,   or  an  animal,  U 
nsed,   when  either  suddenly  sinks  under  a  blow  ou 
the  side,"  Gl.  Comiil. 

MELTETH,  Mc:LTiTff,  5.  A  meal,  food,  S.  md- 
iet,  S.B. 

Unlialsome  mcltclh  is  a  fairy  mous, 
And  namely  to  a  nobil  lyon  Strang, 
Wont  to  be  fed  with  genlil  venison. 

llcnrysoncy  Evergreen,  i.  193. 
The  feckless  meltct  did  her  head  o'erset. 
Cause  nature  frae't  did  little  sust'nance  get. 
Rois's  Uelenore,  p.  26. 
"  A  hearty  hand  to  gic  a  hungry  mellith ;"  ?. 
Prov.   "  an  ironical  ridicule  upon  a  niggardly  disi 
pcnser;"  Kelly,  \).  27. 

"  Twa  hungry  mcltiths  makes   the   third  a  glut- 
ton ;"  Ferguson's  S.  Prov.  p.  32. 

Verstegan,  mcul-tidc,  "the  time  of  eating";  Chauc. 
mele.tidc,  according  to  Tyrwhitf,  dinner-time.  Isl. 
muel-tid,  hora  prandii  vel  coenae  ;  Gl.  F.dd.  Teut. 
maal-lijd,  eonvivium,  from  muni,  mael,  a  meal,  a 
repast,  and  tj/d,  tenipus;  liter.illy,  the  time,  the  hour 
of  eating.  Thus  Belg.  middag-maal,  dinner,  or  th« 
meal  at  midday  ;  uvond-maal,  supper,  or  the  meal 
taken  ar  evening.  A.S.  muele,  id.  LL.  t'anut.  «"/•- 
made,  dinner,  i.  e.  an  early  meal.  Vfel  bith  thtiet, 
man  J'ae'ttenlide  aer-maele  eie ;  Malum  est  homi. 
nem  jejunii  tempore  prandium  edere.  Ap.  Somn-r. 
Th?  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  seems  to  shew,  rliat 
they  were  not  wont  in  the  lime  of  Canute  to  take 
what  we  call  breakfast.  Dan.  maaltid,  a  meal.  Ihre 
observes  that  Su.G.  maalfiu  sigiiiiies  supper.  But 
Seren.  rentiers  tliis  word  sim  .ly,  a  meal,  a  meal's- 
meat ;  for  snpmT  he  gives  ^/'/ .HV!rt«^^2</.  Some  de- 
rive the  word  maal  from  Su.G.  hi'i.il-a,  molere,  cm. 
cause  we  use  our  teeth  in  grin  I-  ,g  our  food.  Wach. 
ter  from  inual,  sermo,  beea'i.^i  eii;versition  is  owe;  of 
the  principal  enjoyments  at  a  feast.     Ihre  observes 
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■ttiat  the  word  manltid  is  a  pleonasm,  iid  arid  mal 
equally  denorin<;  time,  as  Sh.G.  maul  is  a  sign  cither 
of  time  or  of  place.  Amongst  the  various  opinions 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  word,  I  wonder  that  no  ono 
Las  mentioned  Su.Ci.  maul-n,  mensiirare,  maal^  men- 
siira  ;  as  set  measures  or  portions  were  given  to  serv. 
ants  at  fi^icd  hours. 

To  MELVIE,  V.  a.   To  soil  with  meal,  S. 
W  aesucks !  for  him  that  gets  nac  ias», 

Or  lasses  that  hae  naethinj^ ! 
Smu.'  need  has  he  to  say  a  crace, 
Or  melvie  his  braw  claithing ! 

Burns,  iii.  38. 
Isl.  miolveg-r  matr,  fruges  ;  G.  Andr. 
IVIei.vie,  adj.  Soiled  with  meal,  S.B.     Shirr.  Gl. 

A.S.  mealeTce,  weletce,  mchce,  meal. 
MEMBRONLS,  Houlate,  iii.  1. 

Than  rerit  thro  wcmbrunh  that  mont'.s  so  he. 
Leg.  (hir  marlionix,  as  in  MS.  i.  e.  merlins.      V . 
Bf.ld  Cyttf.s. 

To  MEMER,  r.  n.  To  recollect  one's  self. 

Hit  steiiiered,  hit  stonayde,  hit  stode  as  a  stone; 

Hit  marred  ;  hit  meinercd;  hit  mused  for  madde. 

Sir  Gaican  and  Sir  Gul.  i.  9. 

A.S.  mi/mer-ian.  reminisci. 

MEMERKYN,  Mvnmkrkiv,  .^.  A  contumelious 

term,  apparently  exprtssive  of  smallness  of  size. 

Alandrag,  mcmcrki/n,  mismade  myting. 

Sle-cart,  Evergreen,  i.  120. 
Marmadin,  tii^nmerkin,  monster  of  all. 

Ibid.  ii.  7-4. 
Mj/nmerJcin  seems  the  jirimary  form.  As  con- 
nected with  marmadin,  it  might  seem  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  sea-nymph  ;  the  last  part  of  the  word  be. 
ing  allied  to  C.B.  merch  a  virgin,  a  maid.  JJut  it 
may  be  Goth.,  mil)  signifying,  little.  Lord  Il.iiles 
has  observed  ;  "  Within  our  own  memory,  in  Scot- 
land, the  word  merekin  was  used  for  a  girl,  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  Gre^-k  fm^axiet."  Annals,  i.  318. 
As  it  seems  doubtful  whether  an  O.l'".  word,  of  an 
indelicate  sense,  does  not  enter  into  the  composition, 
I  shall  leave  it  without  furtlicr  investigation. 
MEMMir,  j^m/.  pa. 

Thay  forge  the  friendschip  of  fJio  freinuiit, 

And  tleis  the  favour  of  their  freinds  ; 
Thay  wald  with  nobill  nun  be  meytmil. 
Syne  laittandly  to  lawar  leinds. 

Scott,  Bannatijnc  Pocmx,  p.  208.  st.  7. 
•'  Probably,  matched,"'  Lord  llailes.  This  con. 
jecturc  is  certainly  well-founded.  From  the  con- 
nexion, the  word  evidently  means  alliance  bv  mar- 
riage. Women  are  here  represented,  as  first  wish- 
ing to  be  allied  to  nobility,  and  afterwards  as  secret, 
ly  leaning  or  inclining  to  those  of  inferior  rank.  It 
is  most  probably  formed  from  Teut.  mucmc,  miime, 
an  aunt  by  the  father's  or  mother's  side  ;  in  xVIod. 
Sax.  an  ally.  Mtiomun  suni,  consobrini.  Gloss.  Pe/. 
Wachter  observes,  that  the  word  is  used  to  d>'jiote 
every  kind  of  consanguinity. 

MENARE,  s.  One  of  the  titles  given  to  the  Vir- 
gin, in  a  Popish  hymn;  apparently  synon.  with 
Moyuner,  q.  v.  as  denoting  one  who  employs 
means,  a  mediatrix. 


The  fcind  is  our  felloun  fa,  in  (he  wc  confyde, 
Thou  moder  of  all  mercye,  and  the  mcnitrc. 
Jloulate,  iii.  9.  MS. 
Teut.  maener,   however,  signifies  monitor,   from 
maen-eii  monere,  hortari. 

MENDS,  s.    1.  Atonement,  expiation. 

— "  lie  hais  send  his  awin  sonc  our  saluiour  Je- 
sus Chribt  to  vs,  to  make  ane  pcrfite  mendi-i,  and 
jnst  satisfaction  for  all  our  synnls."  Abp.  Ilamil. 
tonn's  Catechisme,  1551,  I'ol.  17,  b.  Thus  he  ren- 
ders propiliafioncm. 

2.  Reparation  ;  denoting  change  of  conduct. 

"  There  is  nothing  but  mends  for  misdeeds  ;''  S. 
Prov.  Kelly,  p.  320. 

3.  Addition.  7b  Ihr  mends,  over  and  above  ;  oftea 
applied  to  what  is  given  above  bargain,  as  E.  to 
hoot.     V.  Kei.tif,. 

"  I  will  verily  give  my  Lord  Jesus  a  free  dis- 
charge  of  all,  that  I,  like  a  fool,  laid  to  Lis  charge, 
and  beg  him  pardon  to  the  mends."  Rutherford's 
Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  161. 

Contr.  from  O.E.  amends,  compensation,  which 
is  evidently  Fr.  amende  used  in  pi.  It  appears  that 
amend''  had  been  also  used  in  S.,  from  the  phrase, 
applied  both  to  persons  and  things;  He  would  ihu/e 
amends;  i.  c.  He  would  require  a  change  to  the  bet- 
ter. 

To  MF.NE,  Mev.ve,  Meane,  v.  a.  1.  To  be- 
moan, to  lament,  S. 

Sic  mayn  he  maid  men  had  gret  ferlj ; 
For  he  was  nocht  custummabiily 
Wont  for  to  mej/ne  men  ony  thing. 

Barbour,  xv.  237.  MS. 
Quhen  thai  of  Scotland  had  wittering 
Olf  Schir  Eduuardis  wencussing. 
Thai  mentjt  thaim  full  tcudrcly. 

Ihi<l.  xviii.  207.  IMS. 
Quhat  ferly  now  with  nanc  thocli  1  be  meind. 
Sen  thus  falsly  now  failyes  me  my  freind. 

rricsts  cfPcblis,  S.P.li.  i.  42. 
O.E.  me/ic,  id.  pret.  mcnf. 

Pa1«  ard  sore  it  mcnt,  wlien  he  wist  that  tirpeil, 
For  Sir  Autoyn  he  sent,  to  cum  to  his  conseil. 
R.  Brunnc.  p.  255. 
Bimenl,  bemoaned,  K.  of  Tars,  E.  M.  R.  ii.  200. 

2.  To  mean  one's  self,  to  make  known  one'* 
grievance,  to  utter  a  complaint. 

— "  Ye  shall  not  hereafter  advocat  unto  you  any 
matter,  from  any  Pri^byterie  within  that  kini;dom, 
without  first  the  partie,  suiter  of  the  same,  have 
meuned  himself  to  that  Archl)ishop  and  his  conjunct 
commissioners,  within  whose  Province  he  doth  re. 
main,  and  that  he  do  complain  as  well  of  them,  as 
of  the  Presbytery."  Letter  Ja.  VL  1608,  Caldcr- 
wood's  Hist.  p.  581. 

In  nearly  the  same  sense  it  is  said,  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage, to  one  who  is  in  such  circumstances,  that  he 
can  have  no  reason  for  com]ilaint,  or  can  have  no 
difliciilty  of  accomplishing  any  matter  referred  to  ; 
/  dinna  mt-in  you,  or.  You're  no  to  mein,  i.  e.  Your 
situation  is  such  as  to  excite  do  sympathy. 
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I  think,  my  friend,  an'  fowk  can  get 
A  doll  of  roast  beef  piping  het, — 
And  be  iiae  sick,  or  drowuM  in  debt, 
They're  no  to  mean. 

Rttinsai)'ii  Poems,  ii.  350. 
Yes,  said  the  king,  we're  no  to  mean. 
We  live  biiilh  warm,  and  snug,  and  bien. 

R.  Gulloi:jtij\s  Poems,  p.  132. 
5.  "  To  indicate   pain   or  lameness,   to  walk   or 
move  as  if  lame,"  Sibb.  Gl. 
"  Von  mcin  your  leg  when  you  walk." 
This  seems  an  oblique  sense  of  the  same  v. 
To  Mene,  Meane,  v.  n.  1.  To  utter  complaints, 
to  make  lamentation,  S. 

If  you  should  die  for  nic,  sir  knight, 

There's  few  for  you  will  meane ; 

For  mony  a  better  has  died  for  me, 

M'hose  graves  are  growing  green. 

Minstrdfij  Border,  iii.  276. 

2.  To  utter  moans,  as  a  person  in  sickness,  S. 
A.S.  tnaen-uii,  dolere,  ingemiscere. 

To  MENE,  Mea.n,  Mei:.v,  v.  a.    I.  To  intend ;  as 
E.  iiietiii,  S. 

How  grete  wodnes  is  this  that  ye  now  mene? 
Doug,  f'irgil,  40.  3. 
A.S.    maen-an,    Germ,    mcin-en,   Su.G.    men-a, 
Telle,  intendere. 

3.  To  esteem,  to  prize. 

And  eik,  for  (hey  beheld  before  tharc  one 
His  doclity  dedis,  thay  him  loue  and  mciic. 
Doug.  Virgil.  330.  29. 
.".  To  take  notice  of,  to  mention,  to  hint. 
She  drew  the  curtains,  and  stood  within, 
And  all  ania/cd  spake  to  him  : 
Then  mcentil  to  him  his  distress, 
Heart  or  the  head  whether  it  was; 
And  his  sickness  less  or  mare  : 
And  then  talked  of  Sir  Egeir. 

Sir  Egeir,   p.  32. 
A.S.  maen-an.  meraorare,  mentionem  facere. 
There  is  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  sense,   in 
Tifhich  it  occurs  in  the  Kyng  of  Tars. 

Dame,  he  scide,  ur  doughter  hath  menl 
To  the  soudan  for  to  weende. 

Ritson's  E.  M.R.  ii.  167. 
.    i.  c.  she  halh  made  a  proposal  to  this  purpose. 

4.  To  ma!;e  known  distinctly. 

Sa  heuin  and  eirth  salbc  all  one, 
As  mcnis  the  Apostil  Johne. 

Lijndr'.ii^'s  IVarkii,  1592,  p.  17.0. 
— "  Gif  refusing  the  same,  ye  declare  thar-.'by 
your  evill  mynd  towards  the  comoun.welthe  and  Li- 
bertie  of  (hi?  Realuie,  we  will  (as  of  befoir)  MLt/i 
and  declair  the  cans  unto  the  haill  \obilitie  and 
Comounis  of  this  Realme."     Knox's  Hist.  p.  181. 

It  is  often  conjoined  with  ic/ia^,  shew,  in  old 
law-deeds. 

"   Unto   your   Lordachips   humblic   meinis    and 
schawls,     I    Sir    James    EI|ihinston    of    Barnctoi;, 
Knicht,"  &c.      Act  Sed.  3  Nov.  15'J9. 
It  ocears  also  in  this  sense,  O.E. 
Till  toun  he  fo'id  paired  k  schent, 
Kirkes,  houses  beteu  donn. 
To  the  kyng  they  meat  tham  of  the  town, 


That  many  of  the  best  burgeis 
AVere  lU-d  iV-  ilk  man  yede  his  weis. 

R.  lirunne,  App.  to  Pref.  clxxwiii. 
Menijn^  also  denotes  mention. 

Whilk  tyme  the  were  kynges,  long  or  now  late, 
Thei  mak  no  menj/ng  whan,  no  in  what  date. 
1/jid.  Citron.  ]).  25. 
Germ,  mcin-en,  Sn.G.   men-a,  signiljcare,  cugi- 
tata  sermone  vel  alio  signo  demonstrarc.     Aleui.  gc- 
miin-cn,  id.     Schilter  suggests  a  doubt,   however, 
whi'llier   this  be   not   ralh'jr  from  j/(e/y)rt  commune, 
piiblirum. 
5.  To  know,  to  recognise. 

He  bigan  at  the  shulder-blade, 
And  with  his  pavtm  al  rafc  he  downe, 
Bath  hauberk  and  his  actoune, 
And  all  the  Hess  doun  til  his  kne, 
So  tirat  men  mysht  his  guttes  se ; 
To  ground  he  fell,  so  alto  rent, 
Was  thar  nomau  that  him  mvnt. 

Yzcuine  and  Gawin,  E.  M.  R.  i.  110. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  neut.  v. 

C.  To  reflect,  to  think  of;  with  of  or  on  added. 
Bot  quhen  I  nieiie  off  yowT  stoutnes, 
And  oil'  the  mony  grete  prowes, 
That  ye  hairdo)ne  sa  worthely  ; 
I  traist,  and  trowis  sekyrly, 
To  half  plane  wictour  in  this  fycht. 

Barbour,  xii.  291.  MS. 
Eat  ilkanc  on  his  leraman  mene  ; 
And  how  he  mony  tyme  has  bene 
In  gret  thrang,  and  weill  cummyn  away. 

//./</.  XV.  351.  MS. 

Allhocht  hys  Lord  wald  mene 

On  his  aid  seruyce,  yet  netheles  I  wene, 
He  sal  not  sone  be  tender,  as  he  was  are. 

Doug.  y.  Prol.  3.'>7.  3  4. 
A.S.  maen-fin,  in  animo  habere  ;  Germ,  m'rin-en 
cogilare  ;  nininisci.  Su.G.  men-a,  Isl.  mein-a, 
MoesG.  mun-un,  cogitare.  Alem.  /'«;•;»«««  suggests 
the  contrary  idea;  aspernatio,  Jun.  Etym.  vo. 
Mean.     Farnion,  conteintor,  Schilter. 

7.  To  make  an  attempt. 

"  Finding  in  his  Majestic  a  most  honourabil  and 
Christian  resolution,  lo  manifest  him  self  to  the 
warld  (hat  zelous  and  religions  Prince  quhilk  he  lies 
hiddertill  profi'ssit,  and  to  emjiloy  the  means  and 
l)o'.ver  thai  (Jotl  lies  put  into  his  handls,  as  wiill  to 
the  withstanding  of  quhalsumever  forreyne  force  sail 
mean  within  this  island,  for  alteration  of  the  said  re. 
ligion,  or  endangering  of  the  present  estate  ;  as  to 
the  ordering  and  repressing  of  the  inward  enemies 
thairto  amangis  our  sellis,"  &c.  Band  of  Mainten- 
ance, Collection  of  Conf.  ii.  109. 

Mexe,  s.   Meaning,  desi}:n. 

To  pleis  hys  lufe  sum  thocht  to  flatter  and  fenc, 
Sura  to  hant  bawdry  and  vnleifsum  mene. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  402.  50. 
Alem.  meinon.  Germ,  meinung,  intentio. 

Mene,  Mein,  s.    An  attempt,  S.B.  7>iwl  synon. 
He  wad  ha  gecn  his  neck,  but  for  ae  kiss ; 
But  yet  that  gate  he  durst  na  mak  a  mein  ; 
S^.ie  v.iis  he  ccfijur'd  by  her  .tnodest  eeii, 
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Thaf,  tho'  tlicy  wad  Iiave  warm'd  a  heart  of 

sfaiic, 
Had  yet  a  cast  sic  freedoms  to  restrain. 

Ross's  llcletwie,  p.  32. 
Perhaps  it  strictly  sigriilies,  an  indication  of  one's 
intention. 

SIENE,  adj.  Middle,  intermediate  ;  metie  gale,  in 
.  an  equal  way,  between  two  parties. 

1  sail  me  hald  inditiercnt  the  mene  gate, 
And  as  for  that,  put  na  dluersite, 
Quhidder  so  Rutulianis  or  Troianis  thay  be. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  317.  14. 
Fr.  moi/en,  id. 
MENE,  adj.  Common.     V.  Meik. 
To  MENG,  T.  a.  To  mix,  to  mingle.    V.  Ming. 

To  MENGE,  V.  a. 

Fade  folke,  for  my  sake,  that  fallen  the  fode ; 
And  menge    me  with   niatens,   and   masses  in 
mcUe. 

Sir  Gazcan  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  25. 
It  seems  to  signify,  soothe,  assuage  ;   perhaps  ob- 
liquely from  A.S.    meng-an,   myiieg-iarif   monerej 
commoncfacerc. 

MENYEIT,  part.  pa.  Maimed,     V.  Manyied. 

MENYIE,  Mengyie,  Menye,  Menyue',  s.     1. 

The  persons  constituting  one  family. 
"  Properly  the  word,"  according  to  Rudd.,  "  sig- 
nifies the  domesticks,  or  those  of  one  family,  in 
which  sense  it  is  yet  used  in  the  North  of  England; 
as,  Wc  be  six  or  seven  a  Mcny  (for  so  they  pro- 
nounce it)  i.  e.  6  or  7  in  family,  Ray." 
It  is  thus  used  by  our  old  llenrysone. 

Hes  thow  no  reuth  to  gar  thy  tennent  sueit 
Into  thy  lawbour,  full  faynt  with  hungry  wame? 
And  syne  hes  littill  gude  to  drink  or  eit, 
Or  his  menye  at  cvin  quhen  he  cumis  hamc. 
Bannatyne  Poems,  \).  121.  St.  21. 
It  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by  Wiclif,  and  Lang- 
land. 

"  If  thei  han  clepid  the  housebonde  man  Belzc- 
bub :  how  myche  more  his  houshuld  meynee  P' 
Matt.  10. 

I  circumcised  my  sonne  sithen  for  hys  sake; 
My  selfc  and  my  meyny,  and  all  that  male  were 
Bled    bloud  for  the   Lordcs  loue,   &    hope  to 
blyss  the  tyme. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  90,  b. 
It  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  R.  Brunne,  p.  65. 
Tostus  ouer  the  se  went  to  S.  Omere, 
His  wife  &  his  meyne,  &  duelled  ther  that  yere. 
O.Fr.  mesnie  signifies  a  family. 
2.  A  company,  a  band,  a  retinue.     A  great  incn- 
yie,  a  multitude,  S.B.     A  fen:  menye.,  was  for- 
merly used ;  i.  e.  a  small  company. 

In  uowmer  war  thay  but  ane  few  menye, 
Bot  thay  war  quyk,  and  vnlyeant  in  mclle. 
Doiii..  f'irgil,  153.  8. 
Thus  Wyntown  uses  it   to  denote  those  who  ac. 
companied  St.  Serf,  when  he  arrived  at  lachkeith. 
Saynt  Adaman,  the  haly  man, 
Come  til  hymc  thare,  and  fermly 
Mad  spyrytuale  band  of  cumimuy. 
Vol.  II. 


And  trefyd  hym  to  cum  in  Fyfe, 

The  lynie  to  dryve  cure  of  hys  lyfc. 

Than  til  Dysard  hys  menyhc 

Of  that  counsalc  fwrth  send  he. 

Cron.  T.  12.  1170. 
S.  The  followers  of  a  chieftain. 

"  If  the  laird  slights  the  lady,  his  menyie  will  be 
ready  ;"  Ramsay's  S.  Pro?,  p.  42.  i.  e.  ready  to  fol- 
low  his  example. 

Till  Louchraabano  he  went  agane; 

And  gert  men  with  his  lettres  ryd, 

To  freyndis  apon  ilk  sid, 

That  come  to  liym  with  thar  mengyc ; 

And  his  men  als  assemblyt  he. 

Barbour,  ii.  75.  MS. 

4.  Troops,  an  army  in  general,  or  the  multitude 
which  follows  a  prince  in  war. 

The  Kin^  Robert  wyst  he  wes  thar, 
And  quhat  kyn  chyftanys  uith  him  war, 
And  assemblyt  all  his  mengye ; 
lie  had  feyle  off  full  gret  buunte. 

Barbour,  ii.  228.  MS. 
Nor  be  na  wais  me  list  not  to  deny 
That  of  the  Grtikis  meiiyc  ane  am  I. 

Doug.  Virgil,  41.  15. 
Neque  me  Argolica  de  gcnte  negabo. 

Virg.  ii.  78. 
It  is  used  by  R.  Glouc.  as  denoting  armed  adher. 
cnts  or  followers. 

Tuelf  yer  he  byleuede  tho  here  wyth  nobleye 

y  nou, — 
And  bygan  to  astrcngthy  ys  court,  &  to  cche 
ys  maynye.  P.  180. 

5.  A  multitude,  applied  to  things,  S. 

Black  be  the  day  that  e'er  to  England's  ground 
Scotland  M'as  eikit  by  the  Union's  bond ; 
For  niony  a  menyie  o'  destructive  ills 
The  country  now  maun  brook  frae  mortmain 
bills. 

Fergusson^s  Poems,  ii.  80. 
The  word  is  evidently  allied  to  A.S.  menegco, 
inen/go,  manige,  menge.  Sec.  multitudo,  turba.  Isl. 
meingi,  id.  Alem.  menigi,  multitudo,  also,  legio  ; 
MoesG.  manag,  A.S.  maenige,  Alem.  Belg.  menige, 
O.Teut.  mcnie,  mnltus;  whence  E.  many.  Wachtor 
derives  these  terms  from  man,  plures ;  Hire  views  them 
as  having  a  common  origin  with  Su.G.  men,  publi- 
cus,  communis.  Jun.  deduces  them  from  man,  homo, 
as  being  properly  used  to  denote  a  multitude  of  men. 
V.  Goth.  Gl.  vo.  Manag. 

"  Many,"  Mr.  Tookc  says,  "  is  merely  the  past 
participle  of  (A.S.)  meng-an,  misccre,  to  mix,  to 
mingle  :  it  means  mixed,  or  associated  (for  that  is 
the  effect  of  mixing)  subaud.  company,  or  any  un- 
certain and  unspecified  number  of  any  things."' 
Divers.  Purley,  ii.  387. 

I  have  given  that  as  the  first  sense,  which  Rudd. 
views  as  the  proper  one.  But  1  am  convinced  that 
the  term  primarily  respected  a  multitude,  because  it 
uniformly  occurs  in  this  sense  in  MoesG.  A.S.  and 
Alem.  Not  one  example,  I  apprehend,  can  be 
given  from  any  of  these  ancient  languages,  either  of 
the  adj.  or  subst.  being  used,  except  as  denoting  a 
great  company.     The  phrase,   which   Mr,   Tooke 
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quotes  from  Douglas,— a /(W  menyc,  in  support  of 
tlic  idi-a,  that  from  llif  term  itself  we  can  learn  no- 
tliiri^  certain  as  to  niiniber,  is  a  solitary  one  ;  and 
only  goes  to  prove,  what  is  evident  from  a  variety 
of  other  examples,  that  the  term  gradually  declined 
in  its  sense.  Originally,  signifying  a  multitude,  it 
was  used  to  denote  the  great  body  that  followed  a 
jirince  to  war  ;  afterwards  it  was  applied  to  those 
who  followed  an  inferior  leader,  then  to  any  parti- 
cular band  or  company,  till  it  came  to  signify  any 
association,  although  not  larger  than  a  single  fa- 
mily. 

1  hesitate  greatly  as  to  A.S.  meng-an  being  the 
origin.      It  seems  in   favour  of  this  hy[)othesis,   that 
a  multitude,   or  crowd,   implies  the  idea  of  mixture. 
Hut  this   is  one   of  these   theories  which    uill   turn 
cither    way.      Wachter    conjecturally    deduces    the 
Germ,  synon.  meng-en,  miscere,  from  mengc  many, 
or  a  multitude.      "   P'or  what  is  it  to   mingle,"  he 
says,  "  but  to  make  one  of  mtnijj  ?"     This,  indeed, 
seems    the   most   natural    order.     For,    although    a 
iTiuititudu  or  crowd   necessarily  includes   the  idea  of 
uiixturc  ;   there  may  be  mixture  wlicre  there  is  not  a 
multitude  of  objects. 
MENYNG,  s.     Pity,  compassion. 
Than  lukyt  he  angyrly  thaim  to, 
And  said  grynnand,   Ifyngis  and  drawys. 
That  wcs  wondir  of  sic  sawis. 
That  he,  that  to  the  dedc  wcs  ncr, 
Suld  ansuer  apon  sic  maner  ; 
For  owtyn  menijng  and  mercy. 

Barbour,  iv.  326.  IVFS. 
V.   Mene,   to  lament ;    q.    that    principle    which 
makes  one  bemoan  the  helpless  situation  of  another. 
IMENKIT,  pret.     Joined. 

Now,  fayr  sister,  fallis  yow  but  fenyeing  to 

tell, 
Sen  men  first  with  matrimonie  yow  menkit  in 

kirk. 
How  have  yc  fame  ? 

Dinibar,  Nai/ltincTs  Poems,  p.  51. 
This  is  the  reading  of  Edit.  1508,  instead  of  men- 
!.it.   Edit.  1786. 

A.S.  ineiug-aii  misccre  ;  also,   concumberc. 
MENOUN,  MENIN,  5.     A  minnow  ;  S.  nietf 
noil,  niintion. 

AN'ith  his  liandis  quhile  he  wrocht 

Gynnys,   to  tak  gcddis  and  salmonys, 
Trowtis,  elys,  and  als  menovnys. 

Barbour,  ii.  577.  MS. 
To  where  the  saugh-trcc  shades  the  menin  pool, 
I'll  frac  the  hill   come  down   when  day  grows 
cool. 

Ramsay'' s  Poems,  ii.  133. 
Alem.  mina  is  rendered  fannus  piscis.  Perhaps 
the  minnow  has  its  name  from  Germ.  min.  little. 
Since  writing  this,  I  am  informed  that  its  Gael,  name 
meanan.  is  traced  to  meanbh  little. 
MENSK,  Me.nse,  s.  1.  Manliness,  dignity  of 
conduct. 

Tharfor  -we  suld  our  hartis  raiss, 
Swa  that  na  myscheyflF  ws  abaiss  ; 
.\nd  schaip  alwayis  to  that  ending 
That  beris  in  it  mens/c  and  lowing. 

BarOour,  ir.  549.  MS. 


2.  H'.nour, 

Now  dois  Weill  ;  for  men  sail  se 
Quha  lutUs  the  Kingis  mensk  to-day. 

Barbour,  xvi.  0'21.  MS. 

3.  Good  manners,   discretion,   propriety  of  con- 
duct, S. 

Thair  raanhcid,  and  thair  mensc,  this  gait  thay 

murle ; 
For  mariage  thus  unytc  of  anc  churle. 

Priestf  of  Peblts,  p.  13.  V.  Mociire. 
Auld  Vandal,  ye  but  show  your  little  memey 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  your  scanty  sense. 

Burns,  iii.  51. 
"  He  hath  neither  mense  nor  honesty  ;"  S.  ProT. 
Rudd.     Mense,  A.  Bor.  id. 

"  I  have  baith  my  meat  and  my  wffMJc ;"  Ram> 
say's  S.  Prov.  p.  39 ;  '•  spoken  when  we  profler 
meat,  or  any  thing  else,  to  them  that  refuse  it." 
Kelly,   p.  212. 

"  Meat  is  good,  but  meme  is  better  ;"  S.  Prov. 
'•  Let  not  one's  greediness  on  their  meat  inlrcach 
on  their  modesty."     Kelly,   p.  211. 

"  Mcnce  is  hansomness,  or  credit."  Gl.  Yorks. 
Dial.     "  Mcnsr,  decency,   credit."     Gl.  Grose. 

Isl.  menska  humanitas  ;  menskur,  A.S.  mennfsc, 
Su.G.  maennisklig,  humanus  ;    formed  from  man^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  Lat.  human-us  from  homo. 
Mensk E,  adj.     Humane. 
Thou  gabbest  on  me  so 

Min  cm  nil  me  nought  sc  ; 
He  threteneth  me  to  slo, 

More  menske  were  it  to  the 
Better  for  to  do, — 

This  tide ; 
Or  Y  this  lond  schal  fle, 
In  to  Wales  wide. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  118.  V.  the  .<■. 
To  Mensk,  Mense,  om,  r.  a.  I.  To  beliave 
with  good  manners,  to  make  obeisance,  to  one 
in  the  way  of  civility;  to  treat  respectfully.  It 
is  opposed,  however,  to  giving  homage,  boxio- 
jns;  ane  bul;. 

I  sail  preive  all  my  pane  to  do  hym  plcsance  ; 
Baith  with  body,  and  beild,  bowsum  and  boun, 
Ilijm  to  mensk  on  mold,  withoutin  manance. 
Bot   nowlhcr  for   his   senyeoury,    nor  for   hig 

summoiin, 
Na  for  dreiil  of  na  dedc,   na  for  na  distance, 
I  will  noght  bow  me  ane  bak,  for  berne  that 
is  borne. 

Gaxcan  and  Got.  ii.  11. 
2.  To  do  honour  to  ;  written  menss,  mensc. 
Cum  heir,   Falsat,  and  menss  this  gallowis ; 
Yc  mon  hing  up  amang  your  fallowis. — 
Thairfoir  but  dowt  ye  sail  be  hangit. 

Lindsay's  S.P.K.  ii.  191. 
"  They  mense  little  the  mouth  that  bites  aff  tht 
nose  ;"  Ferguson's  S.  Prov.  p.  33  ;  "  spoken  when 
people,   who   pretend  friendship   for  you,    traduce 
your  near  friends  and  relations."     Kelly,  p.  302. 

Menskit,  pari.  pa. 

The  mereist  war  menskit  on  mete  at  the  maill, 
With  mcnstralis  myrthfully  makand  thame  glee. 
Gavan  and  Gol.  i.  17. 
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Mr.  Pink,  renders  this,  arranged.  But  it  may 
mean,  that  those,  who  were  most  gay,  behaved  with 
moderation  and  decorum,  while  at  that  meal,  from 
respect  to  the  royal  presence.  Or  perhaps  it  rather 
signifies  that  they  were  honourably  treated ;  in  re. 
ferencc  to  the 

— seir  courssis  that  war  set  in  that  semblec ; 
and  especially  the  nnisic  which  accompanied  it. 

Thus  it  is  merely  the  passive  sense  of  the  v.  Mensk. 
Mr.NSKFUT/,  Menseful,  Me.vsfoUj  adj.  ].  Man- 
ly ;  q   full  of  manliness. 

Schyr  Gola!;ros'  mer)'  men,  menskful  of  myglit, 
In  greis,  and  garatonris,  graithit  full  gay; 
Sevyne  score  of  scheildis  thai  schcw  at  ane  sicht. 
GuTidn  and  Got.  ii.  1  I. 

2.  Noble,  beconiinf;  a  person  of  rank. 

He  is  the  riallcst  roy,   reverend  and  rike. — 
Alony  bnrgh,  mony  bonr,  niony  big  bike ; 
Mony  kynrik  to  his  clanie  cumly  to  knaw  ; 
Maneris  full  mcnskjtill,  with  mony  dcip  dike. 
Gaican  and  Got.  ii.  8. 

3.  Modest,  moderate,  discrett,  S.     In  Yorks.   it 
signifies  comely,  graceful. 

But  d'  ye  sec  fou  better  bred 
Was  mens-foii  Maggy  Miirdy, 
She  her  man  like  a  laiinny  led 
Hame,  wi'  a  wcel-wail'd  wurdy. 

Ramsai/'s  Poems,  i.  278.    V.  Mistirtul. 

4.  Mannerly,  respectful,  S. 

Thus  with  attentive  look  mensfoit  they  sit, 
Till  he  speak  first,  and  shaw  some  shining  wit. 
Ramsay^s  Poems,  i.  327. 

MENi?KLF.s,   Mensless,  adj.     1.  Uncivil,  void  of 
discretion,  S. 

This  men^^klcss  goddes,  in  cuery  mannis  mouth, 
Skalis  tbyr  newis  est,  weist,  north  and  south. 


Do  us 


y'irgil,   106.  39. 


2.  It  is  more  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  greedy, 
covetous,  insatiable,  S. 

The  staik  indoid  is  iinco  great ; — 

I'm  soer  I  hac  nac  neef 
To  get  fat  cou'd  be  ettl'd  at 

By  sik  a  mensless  thief. 

Poems  in  the  Buehan  Dialect,  p.  3. 

3.  Immoderate,  out  of  all  due  bounds,  S. 

But  fn  rules  trade,  are  hats,  and  stockings  dear, 
And  ither  trocks  that's  lit  for  country  wear? 
Things  has  wi'  dearth  been  mensless  here  awa, 
Since  the  disturbance  in  America. 

Morison's  Poems,  p.  183. 
Mensklv,  adv.     Decently,  with  propriety. 
And  quhen  tliir  wordis  spokyn  wer, 
With  sary  clicr  he  held  him  still, 
Quhill  men  had  done  of  him  thair  will. 
And  syne,  with  the  leve  of  the  King, 
lie  broucht  hira  mcnsklij  till  erding. 

Harbour,  xix.  86.  MS. 
A.S.  mennislice,  humaniter,  more  hominura. 
MENSWORN,  part.  pa.    Perjured.     V.  Man. 

SWEIU. 

To  MER,  V.  a.     To  put  into  confusioiij  to  in- 
jure ;  mar,  E. 


Wald  ye  vvyth  men  agayn  on  thaim  ralcifif, 
And  mar  thaim  anys,   1  sal!  quhill  I  may  leiiT, 
Low  yow  fer  mar  than  oiiy  othir  knjxht. 

Walluee,  \.  724.  MS. 
So  thik  in  stale  all  mcrrit  wo\  the  rout, 
Vneis  rajcht  ony  turne  his  hand  about, 
To  weild  his  wappin,   or  to  schute  ane  dart. 
Doug.  Virgil,  331.  53. 
Isl.  mcr-ia  conttindere. 

MERCAL,  s.  A  piece  of  wood  used  in  tlie 
construction  of  the  Shetland  plough. 
"  A  square  hole  is  cut  through  the  lower  eud  of 
the  beam,  and  the  mercal,  a  piece  of  oak  about  22 
inches  long,  introduced,  which  at  the  other  end, 
lialds  the  sock  and  sky.'"  1*.  Aithsting,  Shetl.  Sta- 
tist. Ace.  vii.  J8o. 
MERCH,  MERGH,  (gutt.)  s.  1.  Marrow ;  synon. 


smcrgb. 


Of  hete  amouris  the  subtcll  quent  fyre 


Waystis  and  consumis  merch,  banis  and  lire. 
Doug.  Virgil,  102.  4. 
V.  Faurach. 

But  they  hae  run  him  thro'  the  thick  o'   the 

thie, 
And  broke  his  knee-pan. 

And  the  mergh  o'  his  shin  ban  has  run  doun  on 
his  spur  leather  whang. 

Minstrclfii  Border,  i.  208. 
It  is  commonly  said,  when  a  person  is  advised  to 
take  something  that  is  supposed  to  be  highly  nutri. 
tivc,  That  loill  put  rncrgh  in  your  beins,  S.B.  It 
is  singular  that  the  same  mode  of  expression  is  used 
in  Sweden:  "  They  prepare  themselves  [for  the  hard 
labour  of  ploughing]  on  this  day  [the  first  of  May] 
by  frequent  libations  of  their  strong  ale,  and  they 
usually  say,  Maste  man  dricka  7narg  i  benen  ;  \'ou 
must  drink  marrow  in  your  bones."  Von  Troll's 
Lett,  on  Iceland,  p.  24,  N. 

2.  Strength,  pith,  ability,  S- 

Now  steekit  frae  the  gowany  field, 
Frae  ilka  fav'rite  houjf  and  bield. 
But  mergh,  alas !  to  disengage 
Your  bonny  bulk  frae  fettering  cage, 
Your  free-born  bosom  beats  in  Tain 
For  darling  liberty  again. 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  36. 
But  mergh,  i.  e.  without  strength. 
A.S.  tnerg,  maerh,  Su.G.  maerg,  Isl.  mergi, 
Belg.  niarg,  C.B.  mer,  Dan.  marfzce,  id.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  maerg.el,  the  Goth,  name  of 
uiarle,  Lat.  marg-a,  is  to  be  traced  to  this  as  its 
origin,   q.  fat  or  marron-y  earth.      V.   Meukeui.v. 

^lERCIABLE,  adj.     Merciful. 

Ilye  Queue  of  Lufc  !  sterre  of  benevolence  ! 
Pitouse  princesse,  and  planet  mcrciaOlc! — 
Ynto  your  grace  lat  now  bene  acceptable 

My  pure  request, 

King's  Quair,  iii.  26. 

MERCIALL,  adj.     Merciful. 

Thankit  mot  be  the  Sanctis  merciall. 
That  me  first  causit  hath  this  accident ! 

King's  Quair,  vi.  IP. 
O  2 
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MERCIALL,   atlj.     Martial,  warlike;    Belleml, 

Cron.  pass. 
MERE,  s-.      1.  A  marrli,  a  boundary  -,  pi.  merj/s. 
The  iliryd  castollo  was  Kyldrwmy, 
That  Dame  Cryslyanc  the  Brws  stowlly 
Held  Myili  knyrhiis  and  Sqwycris, 
That  rt'ddyt  aijowt  thamc  wolle  ihare  meri/s. 
VVyntimiu   viii.  27.  23(). 
To  redd  marchcf,  is  a  syuoii.  phrase  still  used,  as 
signifying  to  determine  llie  limils.     That  employed 
here  has  a  meta;ih.   sense, — to  keep  oil"  the  enemy 
from   their   houudaries  ;  as   our   modern   one   often 
means,  to  settl«  any  thing  that  is  matter  of  dispute. 

A.S.  maera,  Su.G.  maere^  Belg.  O.K.  meer,  id. 
Ihrc  derives  if  from  Gr.  fuif  dirido. 
MERE,  .«.     The  sea. 

He  Lord  wes  of  the  Oryent, 
Of  all  Jude,  and  to  Jordan* 
And  to  the  mere  swa  Mediterane. 

Wj/nlotcn,  ix.  12.  38. 
A.S.  Alem.  mere,  Isl.  maere,  mar,  MoesG.  mii- 
rei,  Germ,    lielg.   nice,   Lat.  marc,  Fr.  mer,  C.B. 
mor,  Gael.  Ir.  muir.    Su.G.  mar  signilies  either  the 
sea,    or    a  lake  ;    any   large  body  of    water.     The 
terms,   in   diilerent   languages,  denoting    any    great 
body  of  water,  arc  promiscuously  uicd  in  this  nian- 
nc).    Thus  the  lake  of  Gcnnjsarct  is  also  called  the 
sea  of  Gennesarcf :  and  in  A.S.   the  same  word  is 
sometimes  rendered  a  lake,  and  at  other  times  a  sea. 
MciiEswixr,,  Meer-swine,  i.     1.   A  dolphin. 
Bot  hir  hynd  partis  ar  als  greie  wele  nere 
As  bene  the  hidduous  huddum,  or  ane  quhalc, 
Quharcto  bene  cuplit  mony  mcrestcijnc  tale, 
With  empty  mawis  of  wollis  rauenous. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  82.  26. 
Delphinum  caudas,  Virg.  Elsewhere  the  same 
word  IS  rendered  dalphyne  by  Doug.  But  that  this 
name  was,  at  least  occasionally,  given  to  the  dol- 
phin, by  our  forefathers,  appears  also  from  the  evi- 
dence  of  Sir  11.  Sibbald. 

''  The  bigger  beareth  the  name  of  dolphin  ;  and 
our  fishers  call  them  Mcer-szzinei." — "  Delphinus 
Delphis,"  N.  "  The  lesser  is  called  Fhocaena,  a 
porpess." — "  Delphinus  phocaena,"  N.  Fife,  p. 
113.  116. 

2.   A  porpoise.     This  is   the  more  modern   and 
common  use  of  the  term. 

As  a  vast  ([uantity  of  fat  surrounds  the  body  of 
this  animal,  it  has  given  occasion  to  the  proverbial 
allusion,  "  as  fat  as  a  merc-ftctne,^'  S. 

Teut.   mucr-sKin,  delphinus,  q.  d.  porcus  mari- 
nus  ;  Su.G.  marstcin,  Fr.  marsouin,  a  porpoise. 
MERGH,  s.     Marrow.     V.  Merch. 

MiRY,  adj.    "  Fa^th.^il,  effectual-,"  Gl.  Wynt. 
On  what  authority  this  sense  is  given,  I  have  not 
observed.     The  phrase  mery  men,  as  denoting  ad- 
herents or  soldiers,  is  very  ancient. 

Be  it  was  niydmorne,  and  mare,  mcrkit  on  the 

day, 
Schir  Golagros'  mcTymen.  menksful  of  myght, 
In  ttieis,  and  garatouris.  -^rathit  full  gay  ; 
Sevyne  store  of  scheil.i.s  thai  schew  at  ane  sicht, 
Gaiian  and  Goi,  ii,  1 4. 


Sibb.  refeis  to  mor  great,  Su.G.  maere  illustri- 
ous. But  this  seems  to  be  merely  a  phra.-e  expres- 
sive of  the  allection  of  a  chief  to  his  followerf,  as 
denoting  their  hilarity  in  his  service;  from  A.S.  mi~ 
rige  cheerful. 

MERGIN,  adj.  {s;  hard)  Most  numerous,  larg- 
est. T/ie  niergin  purl,  that  which  e.\cccds  in 
number,  or  in  sizp,  S.B. 

Su.G.  inarg,  Isl.  miirg.ur,  multus ;  mergd  mul- 
titudo. 

These  words,  as  Hire  observes,  are  evidently  al- 
lied to  Su.G.  mer  magnus. 

MERK,  s.     A  Scottish  silver  coin,  formerly  cur- 
rent, now  only  nominal  j  valu£,  thirteen  shil- 
lings and  fourpcnce   of  our  money,  or  thirteen 
pence  and  one  third  of  a  penny  Sterling,  8. 
''   In   the  year  1561  [1371]   it  was  ordained   by 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  then  regent,  and  (he  lords  of 
the  secret  council,   that   two  silver   pieces  should  be 
struck  ; — that  the  weight  of  the  one  should  be  eleven 
penny  weight  twelve  grains  Troy,  to  be  called  merks 
[a  merk]  ;  the  other,   one  half  of  tnat  weight,  and 
to  be  called  half  a  mcrk."     Inirod.  to  Anderson's 
Diplom.  p.  150. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  such  coins 
were  struck  at  this  time. 

•'  The  mark,'"  says  Mr.  Pinkerton,  "  was  so 
called  as  being  a  grand  limited  sum  in  account  (Marc, 
limes,  Goth.)  It  was  of  eight  ounces  in  weight,  two 
thirds  of  the  money  pound."  Essay  on  Medals,  ii. 
73,  N. 

Su.G.  mark,  as  ajiplied  to  silver,  denoted  eight 
ounces.  The  term  has  still  this  sense  in  Denmark. 
Ihrc  says,  that  it  had  its  name  from  maerke,  or  a 
note  iinpressed,  signifying  the  weight. 
MERK,  Merki.axd,  s.  A  certain  denomina- 
tion of  land,  from  the  duty  formerly  paid  to 
the  sovereign  or  superior,  S.  Shell. 
"  The  lands  arc  understood  to  be  divided  into 
merks.  A  jnerk  of  land,  however,  docs  not  con- 
sist uniformly  of  a  certain  area.  In  some  instances, 
a  merk  may  be  less  than  an  acre  ;  in  others,  per. 
haps,  equal  to  two  acres.  Every  merk  again  con. 
sisfs  of  so  much  aral)le  ground,  and  of  anotiier  part 
which  is  onlj'  ht  for  pasturage;  but  the  arable  part 
aluue  varies  in  extent  from  less  than  one  to  two 
acres.  Several  of  tlH':e  merks;  sometimes  more,  sonie- 
tiuics  fewer,  form  a  town."  P.  Unst,  Shetland,  Sta- 
tist. Ace.  V.  195.     N. 

"  These  merks  are  valued  by  sixpenny,  nine- 
penny,  and  twelvepenny  land.  Sixjenny  land  pays 
to  the  proprietor  8  merks  but'er,  and  lis.  Scotch 
per  merk."  P.  Aithsting,  Shetland,  Ibid.  vii.  680. 
An  inferior  denomination  of  land  is  Ure. 
"  The  lands  of  that  description — are  .'529  JSlerki 
and  three  Ures  or  eighths,  pa}  ing  of  Landniails 
yearly  lO'j  Lisponds  IS  Merks  weight  of  butter,  and 
^238:  14  Scots  money."  MS.  Ace.  of  some  lands 
in  the  P.  of  Unst. 

At  lirst  it  might  seem  that  this  term  should  be 
traced  to  Su.G.  mark,  a  wood,  a  territory,  a  plain, 
a  pasture,  rather  than  to  murk  as  a  denomin:ttion 
of  money;  because  a  nicrt  rf  land  rec-^ives  ditfer- 
ent  designations,  borrowed  from  money  of  an  in- 
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ferior  value,  as  sixpenny,  ninepenny,  &c.  But  al- 
thoui^li  the  name  merle  seems  now  appropriated  to 
the  land  itself,  without  rej,'ard  to  the  present  Talua- 
tion,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  thai  tht-  de- 
signation at  first  originated  from  the  duty,  imposed 
on  a  certain  piece  of  land,  to  be  paid  to  the  King 
or  the  superior. 

This  exactly  corresponds  to  the  diyision  of  pro- 
perty, among  the  Northern  nations,  accoiding  to 
this  mode  of  estimation.  Tlic  ures  men;i'»ticd  above, 
are  merely  the  orae  of  Ihre,  also  used  as  a  doiorai- 
natinn  of  land.  AccorJing  to  A\'idei;r.  threa  sieres 
make  an  English  farthing;  but  Seren.  says  that  a 
fardiing  is  called  halfoerc. 

One  sense  giyen  of  mark,  by  Ihre  is,  Certa  agrii- 
rum  portio,  quae  diiidi'ur,  pro  ratione  num.Tandi 
pccunias  in  tnaixas,  oras,  oertugas  ct  jicnningus ; 
TO.  Mark. 

The  same  learned  writer,  after  giying  different 
senses  of  oere,  adds  ; 

IV.  Apud  agrimcnsores  nostros  oere,  oertig  & 
penning  est  certa  portio  villae  diTidendae  in  suas  par- 
tes. E/t  oeres  land,  en  oortig  land,  &c.  on  jus  ra- 
tio olim  constitit  in  ceiisu,  quern  pendebant  agri, 
nunc  tantum  rationem  indicant  unius  ad  alterun.,  ita 
ut  qui  Oram  possidet  in  villa  tripio  plus  habet  altero 
qui  oertiigam,  &c.     Ihre.  to.  Oere. 

Verel.  gives  a  similar  account,  vo.  Oere,  p.  193. 
v.  Ure,  s.  4. 

The  same  mode  of  denomination  has  been  com- 
mon in  S. 

"  The  Lordes  of  the  Session  estecmc  anc  marke 
land,  of  auld  extent,  to  four  mark  land  of  new  ex- 
tent."    Skene,   Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Extent. 

"  The  common  burdens  were  laid  on,  not  accord- 
ing t«  the  retour  or  merkland,  but  the  valuation  of 
the  rents."     Baillie's  Lett.  i.  370. 

MERK,  adj.     Dark.     V,  Mahk. 

To  MERK,  V.  n.     To  ride. 

Than  he  merkit  with   myrth,    our  ane  grene 

meid. 
With  all  the  best,  to  the  burgh,  of  lordis  I  wis. 
Gaican  and  Gul.  i.  14. 
"  Marched,"  Gl.  Pink.     But  it  seems  rather  to 
uican,  rode. 

O.Fr.  ntarch-er,  C.B.  marchogaeth.  Arm.  marck- 
at,  Ir.  murkat/-im,  to  ride ;  C'.li.  march.  Germ. 
marck,  mark,  a  horse,  (probably  from  Goth,  mar, 
id. )  ;  whence  Teut.  marck-grave,  cquilum  pracfectus, 
Kilian. 

To  MERK,  v.  a.     To  design,  to  appoint. 

To  rede  I  bigan 

Of  all  the  mowis  in  this  mold,  sen  God  merkit 

man, 
The  mouing  of  the  mapamound,  aud  how  the 
mone  schane. 

Doug.  Virgil,  239,  a.  54. 
Merkit  is  often  conjoined  with  made,  S.B.   "  The 
like   of  that   was  nwir  merkit  nor  made."     A.S. 
mcurcian,  dc'i^nare;  merced,  statutui. 
R'iERKE  SCHOT,  "  seems  the  distance  between 
tli^  rinw   i^nrUs,  which  were  shot  at  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  archery,"  Gl.  Wynt. 


About  him  than  he  rowmyt  thare 
Thretty  fute  on  breid,   or  mare, 
And  a  merke  schol  large  of  lenth. 

Wi/ntoicn,  ir.  27.  419. 
V.  Acts  Ja.   I.   c.   20.    Kd.    1566.     A.S.  mere, 
Germ,  mark,  a  mark,  a  boundary. 
MERKERIN,  s.     The  spinal  marrow,   Ang. 

Mergh,  q.  v.  signifies  marrow  ;  and  Germ,  kern 
has  thf  same  sense  ;  also  signifying  pith.  Thf  spinal 
marrow  may  have  received  this  denomination,  as  be- 
ing the  principal  marrow,  that  which  constitutes  the 
\\t\\  or  jtiengtn  of  tht  bodv- 
MERLE,   /.     The  blackbird. 

To  heir  it  was  a  poynt  of  Paradyce, 
Sic  mirth  the  mavis  and  the  mertc  couth  mae. 
Ilenrj/fone,  Evergreen,  1.  186. 
"  Than  the  mavis  maid  myrth,  for  to  mok  the 
merle."     Compl.  S.  p.  00. 

Fr.  merle,   Ital.  merla,  liisp.  murla,  Teut.  me- 
riaen,  merie,   Lat.  merula,  id. 
MERRY-BEGOTTEN,    s.     A  spurious  child, 
Ang. 

This  singular  term  nearly  resembles  an  O.E. 
idiom. 

Knoute  of  his  body  gate  sonnes  thre, 
Tuo  bi  tuo  wifes,  the  thrid  injolifte. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  50. 
i.  e.  jollity. 

MERRY-DANCERS,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  to 
the  Aurora  Borcalis,  or  Northern  Lights,  S. 
"  In  the  Shetland  islands,  the  merry  dancers,  as 
thej'  are  there  called,  are  the  constant  attendants  of 
clear  evenings,  and  prove  great  reliefs  amidst  the 
gloom  of  the  long  winter  nights."  Encycl.  Brit.  to. 
Aurora  Uoreali^. 

These  lights  had  appeared  much  less  frequently  in 
former  times  than  in  ours,  and  were  viewed  as  por. 
teutons.  The  first  instance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hal. 
ley,  is  that  which  occurred  in  England  A.  1560, 
when  what  were  called  burning  spears  were  seen  in 
the  atmosphere.  Baddam's  Mem.  Royal  Soc.  vi. 
209.   Phil.  Trans.  N.  347. 

They  are  mentioned  by  Wyntown,  as  appearing 
in  S.  in  a  very  early  period. 

Scv^  n  hundyr  wynter  and  fourty 

And  fyvc  to  rekyn  fullyly, 

Slerni/x  in  the  ay  re  lleand 

AVri  sene,  a.sjia:ci/s  of  fyre  brynnand, 

The  fyrst  nycht  of  Januere, 

All  that  nycht  owre  schynand  clere. 

Cron.  vi.  1.  75. 
Their  Su.G.   name,    nordsken,  norrsken,  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  Northern  lights,  q.  north  shine. 
MERRIT.     V.  Meh. 
MERTRIK,  s.     A  marten.     V.  Martrik. 
MERVYS,  3.  p.  pr.  of  the  r.  Mer. 

Thryldorae  is  weill  wer  than  deid  ; 

For  quhill  a  thryll  his  lyff  may  leid. 
It  mervys  him,   body  and  banys, 
And  dede  anoyis  him  bot  anys. 

Barbour,  1.  '■271.    In  IMS.  merry.t.    V.  Mf.r. 
MES,    Mess,   s.     The  Popish  mass ;  still  pron. 
mesS}  a. 
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There  is  na  Saiict  may  saif  your  saull, 

Fra  the  iransgrcs  : 
Suppose  Saiict  l\ior  and  SaiictPaull 
llail  baith  said  ^fes. 

Spec.  Godlij  Ballad!:,  p.  38. 
Sii.G.  Ital.  masa,  Ciurnu  Fr.  mex^ic,  Helg.  minxe. 
Tiiis  has  been  derived  from  tjie  coiuludiiij;  words  of 
4his  serTice,  Ite,  mitsu  est ;  or  from  tUc  ili>!ini.i.\ion 
of  the  cateeiiuuieiis  before  the  mass.  Ten  Kate, 
liowever,  dediites  it  from  MocsG.  mesa,  A.S.  wi/sa, 
fnjjsc,  O.  lielf^.  niisse,  a  table,  q.  mensa  Domini. 
V.  Ihrc,  vo.  Messa. 

Mks,  or  Mass  John,  a  sort  of  ludicrous  dc- 
.sij;nation  for  the  iniiiister  of  a  p-.irish,  S.  Gl. 
Shirr. 

This  breeds  ill  wiles,  ye  ken  fu'  aff, 

In  the  black  coat, 
Till  poor  Mass  Joint,  and  tlio  priest-craft 
Goes  (i'  the  pot. 
Poems  hi  the  Uuchan  Dialect,  V.  ii.  42. 
This  has  cvidenHj  been  retained   from  th«  time  of 
Popery,  as  equivalent  to  mass-priest. 
INIIISALL,  Mysei,,  adj.     Leprous. 

IJellenden,  speakins;  of  salmon,  sa}? ;  "  Utheris 
quhilkis  lepis  nocht  cleirlie  onir  the  1  yn,  brekis  thaym 
»clf  be  thair  fall,  &  growls  mesall."  Descr.  Alb. 
c.  11. 

"  They  open  the  fishe,  and  lukcs  not  qiihilhcr 
they  be  mj/sel  or  lippcr  fish  or  not."  C'halmerlan 
Air.  c.  21.  s.  9. 

It  also  occurs  in  O.E. 

— To  wcsdle  houses  of  that  same  lond, 
Thre  thousand  mark  ynto  fhcr  spensc  he  fond. 
R.  lirunnc,  p.  136. 
Fr.  mcscl,  mescaii,  lc|)rous,   Su.G.    muslig,  sca- 
biosus,  from  masscl  scabies  ;   this  Ihrc  deduces  from 
Germ.  ot«v,  niuscl,  macula.     Hence, 
MusEi,,  s.     A  leper. 

C'oppc  and  clapper  he  bare, 

Til  the  fiftenday  ; 
As  he  a  mesel  ware. 

Sir  Tri^frcm,  p.  181. 
Baldewyn  the  mticlle,  his  name  so  Iii,i;lit, 
— For  toulc  meselrie  he  comond  with  no  man. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  1-10. 
De  Baldciano  leproso,  Marg. 

MESCHANT,  adj.     Wicked.     V.  Misciiant. 
To  MESE,  V.  a.     To  mitigate.     V.  Micis. 
MESE  of  herring,  five  hundred  herrings. 

"  Mcse  of  herring,  contcinis  fine  hundreth  :  For 
the  common  vse  of  numeration  &  telling  of  herring, 
be  reason  of  their  great  multitude,  is  vsed  be  thou, 
sands  ;  and  therefore  ane  Mese  comprehendis  liue 
hundreth,  quhilk  is  the  halfe  of  ane  thousand.  From 
the  Greek  word  fiiirey,  in  Latin  medium,"  &c.  Skene, 
Verb.  Sign,  in  vo. 

It  may  have  originated,  however,  from  Isl.  mcis, 
a  netted  bag  in  nliich  fish  are  carried,  or  Alem.  me:, 
Germ,  mes  a  measure,  mess-en  to  measure. 

Or  it  may  be  viewed  as  of  Gaelic  origin ;  as  maois- 


Isl.  meis,  sarcus  rcticulatus,    in  quo  portantiir 
pisccs  ;    V'erel. 

MESSAGE,  .V.  Embassy, ambassadors, messengers. 
Wallace  has  herd  (he  message  say  thair  v»ill. — 
The  sanijn  message  till  him  thai  send  agayn. 
And  Ihar  entent  thai  (aid  him  in  (o  plavn. — 
Thai  wald  nocht  lat  (he  message  olf  Ingland 
Cum  thaim  aniaii!;,   or  (hai  siild  wndirstand. 
Wallace,  viii.  541.  6:!3.  672.  MS. 
This  is  a   Fr.    idiom  :   for    Fr.    message  denotes, 
not  only  a  message,  but  a  messenger  or  ambassadour. 
V.  Cotgr. 

MESSAN,  Mr.ssiN,  Mf.ssoun,  Mr,ssAN-DoG,  a. 
J.  It  seems  properly  to  signify  a  small  dog,  a 
lap  dog,  S. 

He  is  our  mekiU  to  be  your  inessoun; 
^Madame,  I  red  you  get  a  les  on  : 
J I  is  gangarris  all  your  chalmers  schog. 
Madame,  ye  heft'  a  dangerous  Dog. 

Dunbar,  Mailland  Poems,  p.  91. 
2.  It  is  also  used,  more  laxly,  to  denote  such  cur* 
as  are  kept  about  country  houses. 

Thi.>  silly  beast,  being  thus  confounded, 
Sae  deadly  hurt,  uiisus'd  and  wounded. 
With  7iicssan-dogs  sae  ehas'd  and  wounded, 

In  end  directs  a  letter 
Of  supplication  with  John  Aird, 
To  purchase  license  frae  the  Laird, 
That  she  might  bide  about  the  yeard, 

While  she  grew  sumwhat  better. 

fVatso?i's  Coll.  i.  46. 
JVoimdcd,  in  v.  3.,  has  most  probably  been  writ- 
ten  hounded. 

Messen-tijkc  is  used  by  Kennedy  in  the  seme  sense. 
— A  crabbit,  scabbit,  ill-faced  mcssen-fyke. 
Evergreen,  ii.  73. 
Sibb.  derives  the  word  from  Teut.  met/ssen  pnel- 
la,  q.  a  lady's  dog.     Some  say  (hat  this  small  sjjecies 
receives  its  name,  as  being  brought  from  Messina  in 
Sicily.    This  idea  is  far  more  probable;  especially  an 
i(  was  otherwise  denominated  Cunis  Melitcnsis,  as  if 
the  species  had  come  from  Melite,  an  island  between 
Italy  and  K])irus,  or,  as  others  render  it,  from  Mal- 
ta, anciently  jWc/«V«.     "  Canis  Melilensis,  aMessin, 
or  Lap-dog."     Sibb.  Scot.  p.  10. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  the  name  has  been 
borrowed  from  Fr.  maison  a  house,  as  originally  de- 
noting a  dog  that  lies  within  doors. 
To  MESTER,  r.  a. 

Quhat  sail  I  think,  allace !  quhat  reverence 
Sail  1  mesler  to  yuur  excellence? 

King^s  Quair,  ii.  24. 
'^  Perhaps  administer,"  Tytler.     But  it  seems  ra. 
(her  to  signify,   stand  in  need  of;   q   what  obeisance 
will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  ?     V.  Mister, 
r.  and  s. 
MESWAND,  s. 

"  Because  Achan  in  the  distruction  of  Hierico, 
tuk  certane  geir  that  was  forbiddin  be  the  special 
command  of  God,  a  cloke  of  silk  verrai  fyne,  twa 


eisg,  signifying  "  five  hundred  iish,"  Shaw.    Muuis,      hundreth  syclis   [shekels]   of  siluer,   and  ane  mcs- 


liowever,  simply  signifies  a  pack  or  bag,  correspond, 
ing  to  Isl.  meis;  and  eisg  Gael,  is  fish. 
MESH,  s.     A  net  for  carrying  fish,  S. 


■sand  of  gold,  he  was  stanit  to  the  deade."     Abp. 
Hamiltoun's  Catcchisme  1551,  Fol.  61,  b. 

This  corresponds  to  iccdge  in  our  version,  but 
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seems  literally  to  signify  "  a  moasiiring  rod,"  from 
Alcm.  mez,  Germ,  met:,  mensura,  and  zcanil  v'it^h. 
MET,  Mktt,  MiiTTE,  s.   1.  Measure;  used  inde- 
finitely, S.   A.  Bor. 

"  Swa  wryis  the  Boll  new  maid,  mair  than  the 
auld  boll  xi.i.  ])nncl,  ([uhilk  makis  twagaliownis  and 
a  half,  and  a  chopin  of  the  auld  met,  and  of  the  new 
met  ordanit  ix  pyntis  and  thre  mutchkiniiis."  Acts 
Ja.  I.  1 126.  c.  80.  Edit.  1566.  Meite,  Skene,  c.  70. 
The  niyllare  mythis  the  multure  wyth  ane  mett 
skant. 

Dni/g.  Virgil,  238.  a,  48. 
i.  c.  a  scanty  or  defective  measure. 
2.  A  measure  of  a  determinate  kind,  S. 

"  Herrings,  caught  in  the  bays  in  Autumn,  sell 
for  Id.  per  score,  or  3s.  per  mett,  nearly  u  barrel 
of  fresh  unguttod  herrings."  P.  Aithsting,  Shet- 
land, Statist.  Ace.  Tii.  589. 

Su.G.  maatt,  A.S.  mitta,  mete,  mcns\ira.  The 
■word,  as  used  in  the  latter  sense,  is  perhaps  origin, 
ally  the  same  \\\t\\Mesc,  q.  t.,  although  the  measure 
is  different.  Mete,  A.  Bor.  signifies  "  a  strike,  or 
four  pe''ks  ;"  (il.  Grose.  The  v.  is  used  in  K.  as 
■well  as  metczcand,  S.  mettzcaml,  a  staff  for  mca.sur. 
ing. 
To  METE,  V.  a.  To  paint,  to  delineate. 

This  was  that  tyme,  quhen  the  first  quyet 
Of  natural  slepe,  to  quham  na  gift  mare  sweit, 
Stelis  on  forwalkit  mortall  creaturis. 
And  in  thare  sweuynnys  metis  quent  figuris. 
Dong.  Virgil,  47.  53. 
A.S.  met-an  pingerc  ;    perhaps  only  a  secondary 
sense  of  the  v.  signifying  to  measure,   because  paint- 
ing is  properly  a  delineation  of  the  object  represent- 
ed. 

Tent,  meete,  however,   signifies  woad  ;  a  d>e  stufi' 
much  used  by  our  ancestors  in  painting  their  bodies. 
METE  HAMYS,  Methamis,   s.  pi.     Manors, 
messuages. 

Wallace  than  passit,  with  mony  awfull  man, 
On  Patrikis  land,  and  waistit  wondyr  fast, 
Tuk  out  gudis,  and  placis  down  thai  ra?t ; 
His  stedis  vii,  that  mete  hain^i  was  cauld, 
Wallace  gert  brek  thai  burly  byggyngis  bauld, 
Bathe  in  the  Merss,  and  als  in  Lothiane, 
Except  Dunbar,  standand  he  lewit  nanc. 

fVallace,  viii.  401.  MS. 
In  Edit.    1648   and   1673  Methamis.      It   seems 
compounded  of  A.S.  mete  meat,   and  ham  a  house. 
A.S.  mathm-hus,  a  treasury,  seems  to  have  no  affi- 
nity. 

METH,  \.  A  boundary,  a  limit.     V.  MciTU. 
METHINK,  V.  i»>pers.    Methinks. 

He  said,   "  Me  think,  Marthokys  sonc, 
Rycht  as  Golmakmorne  was  wone. 
To  haiff  fra  hjm  all  his  mengne  ; 
Rycht  swa  all  his  fra  ws  has  he. 

Barbour,  iii.  67.  MS. 
Me-thynk  all  Scottis  men  suld  be 
Haldyn  gretly  to  that  Kyng. 

Wtjntuicn,  Tiii.  38.  172. 

There   has  been  a  general  prejudice  against  the 

E.  word  methinks.     It  has  been   compared  to  the 

language  of  a  Dutchman,  attempting  to  speak  Eng. 

lish.     "  This,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '<  is  imagined  to 


be  a  N'orman  corruption,  the  French  being  apt  to 
confound  me  and  /."  But  (he  term  has  not  got 
common  justice.  Its  origin,  and  its  claims,  have  not 
been  fairly  investigated.  In  Gl.  Wynt.  it  has  been 
observed  ;  "  The  v.  is  here  used  impersonally  :  anct 
this  seeming  irregularity,  which  still  remains  in  the 
English,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  da)  s  of  UlfUa,  and 
seems  to  run  through  all  the  Gothic  languages." 

But  the  irregularity  is  merely  apparent.  The 
phraseology  has  been  viewed  as  anomalous,  from  a 
mistaken  idea,  that  me  is  here  used  for  /,  as  if  the 
accusative  were  put  for  the  nominative.  Thus  it  is 
rendered  by  Johnson,  /  think.  Now  me  is  not  the 
accusative,  but  the  datire.  The  term,  so  far  from- 
being  a  modern  corruption,  is  indeed  an  ancient 
idiom,  which  has  been  nearly  repudiated  as  an  rn. 
truder,  because  it  now  stands  solitary  in  our  Ian. 
guage.  It  has  not  been  generally  observed,  that  A.S. 
tiiinc-an,  thinc-ean,  not  only  signifies  to  think,  but 
to  seem,  to  appear  ;  cogitarc,  putare;  also,  vidcri. 
Lye,  therefore,  when  quoting  the  A.S.  phrase,  me 
thineth,  properly  renders  it,  mihi  videtur,  (it  appears 
to  me),  adding  :  L'nde  nostra  methinhclh,  methinks. 
The  thincth  frequently  occurs  In  a  similar  sense  j 
Tibi  videtur.  It  seems  to  thee. 

As  MoesG.  thunk-jun  not  only  signifies  to  think, 
but  to  seem,  Ulphilas  uses  the  same  idiom  in  the  plu- 
ral. Thiinkcith  im ;  Videtur  illis  ;  It  appears  to 
them  ;  Matt.  vi.  7.  There  is  merely  this  dillVrence, 
that  the  pronoun  is  affixed.  Alem.  thcnk.en,  thiink- 
en,  is  used  in  the  same  nianiu^r.  ifns  thunkit ;  No- 
bis videtur,  It  seems  to  us.  Isl.  thyk-ia,  thikk-ia^ 
videri  ;  Thikke  mier  ;  Videtur  mihi.  V.  Jun.  Gl. 
Goth.  vo.  Tliunk-jan.  Sw.  mig  fi/ckcs,  mihi  videtur, 
Seren.  Belg.  jtn/  diinkt ;  Germ,  es  dunket  miuh,  id. 
METIS,  3.  p.  V.  V.  Mete. 
MEW,  s. 

"  Make  na  twa  niezcs  of  ac  daughler  ;"  Fergu. 
son's  S.  Prov.  p.  21. 

The  meaning  of  this  term  is  uncertain  ;  unless  it 
be  from  Fr.  7niie,  a  coop  or  inelosure,  whence  F>. 
mezc.  Isl.  miove,  angustum  ;  Seren.  It  might  thus 
be  a  prohibition  to  a  parent  to  use  one  daughter 
as  a  lure  for  different  suitors  ;  and,  as  Kelly  conjec- 
tures, be  borrowed  from  the  Lat.  Kaedem  (iliae  duos 
generos  parare,  as  "  spoken  to  them  who  think  to 
oblige  two  ditferent  persons  with  one  and  the  same 
benefit."     P.  255. 

MEWITH,  3.  ;;.  v. 

The  King  to  souper  is  set,  served  in  halle, 
Under  a  siller  of  silke,  dayntly  dight, 
With  al  vvorshipp,  and  wele,  mezcith  the  walle; 
Briddes  branden,  and  brad,  in  bankers  bright. 
Sir  (r'uTcan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  1. 
Movcth  ?  as  mcvable,  Chaucer,  for  moveable. 
To  MEWT,  T.  >i.  To  mew,  as  a  cat. 

"  Wae's  them  that  has  the  cat's  dish,  and  she  ay 
mezcfing;"  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  74.  "  spoken  when 
people  owe  a  thing  to,  or  detain  a  thing  from  needy 
people,  who  are  always  calling  for  it."  Kelly,  p. 
343. 

MYANCE,  s.     Means ;  apparently   used  in   the 
sense  of  wages,  fee. 

In  Icichecraft  he  was  horaecyd, 
He  wald  half  for  a  nycht  to  byd 
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A  haiknay  and  the  hurtnian's  hyi. 
So  nitikle  he  was  of  nnjanic. 

Dunbar,  liannulipw  Pocm.i,  p.  20. 
Fr.  moijen,  moan,  endeavour.   Mjjance  seems  pro- 
perly a  s.  pi.  q.  inoycns.     V.  JNIoyln. 
MYCHE,  adj.   Great,  much. 

A  scge  siial  he  seche  with  a  sessioiin, 
That  myche  baret,  and  bale,   to  Bictayn  slial 
bring. 

Sir  Gmtan  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  23. 

The  Latino  cietezanis, 

Wythout  thare  wallis  iscliit  out  attanis, 
That  with  iirelc  laude  and  myche  solempnite 
And  tryuniphe  riali  has  ressaiiit  Enco. 

Doug,  rirgil,  470.  25. 
Sh.G.  nii/cken,  great,  much  ;  Isl.  miok,  mikit, 
niurh.  Hence  Hisp.  mucho,  as  well  as  tlie  E.  word. 
MICHEN,  s.  Common  spignel,  or  Bawdmoncy, 
S.  Athamanta  meum,  Linn. 
"  The  athamanta  meum,  (spignel,)  here  called 
moiken  or  muilcionn,  grows  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  barony  of  Laighwood,  and  in  the  forest  of  Clu- 
nie.  The  Highlanders  chew  the  root  of  it  like  li. 
quorice  or  tobacco. — The  root  of  this  plant,  >¥hen 
dried  and  masticated,  throws  out  strong  effluvia, 
which  are  thought  a  powerful  antidote  against  con- 
tagious air,  and  it  is  recommended  by  some  in  gout. 
ish  and  gravellish  complaints."  P.  Clunie,  Perths. 
Statist.  Ace.  ix.  238.  The  name  is  Gael. 
MICHTIE,  mlj.    1 .  Of  high  rank. 

Than  come  he  hame  a  verie  potent  man, 
And  spousit  syne  a  mkhtie  wife  richt  than. 
Priests  ofPebliy,  S.P.R.  i.  10. 

2.  Stately,  haughty,  in  conduct,  S. 

3.  Strange,  surprising ;  used  also  adv.  like  the  E. 
word,  as  a  sign  of  the  superlative,  as  michtie 
rich,  michtie  gude,  S.B. 

This  is  entirely  Su.G.,   maagta  signifying  very  ; 

maagta  rik,  maagta  godt,  corresponding  to  the  S. 

phraseology  mentioned  above. 

MID-CUPPIL,  s.    That  ligament  which  couples 

or  unites  the   two  staves  of  a  flail,   the  hand- 

stajf  and  soupple ;  S.B. 

This  is  sometimes  made  of  an  eel's  skin  ;  at  other 
times,  of  what  is  called  a  tar-leather,  i.  e.  a  strong 
slip  of  a  hide  salted  and  hung,  in  order  to  prepare 
it  for  this  use.  It  is  not  easily  conceivable,  why 
this  should  he  called  a  tar-leather,  unless  it  be  from 
Jsl.  farf-r  taurus,  as  originally  denoting  a  piece  of 
buWi  hide. 

MIDDEN,  MinDYJf,  MinniNr,,  5.  A  dunghill,  S. 
A.  Bor.  Lincolns.  id.    Miicl-midding,  a  dung- 
hill consisting  of  the  dung  of  animals,  S.  A. Bor.; 
ass-midding,  one  of  ashes ;  tnarl-midding,  a  com- 
post of  jiiurl  and  earth,  S. 
Thai  kest  him  our  out  of  that  bailfuU  steid, 
OiThim  thai  trowit  suld  be  no  more  ramede, 
In  a  drafl  /n_yc/</y;i,  quhar  he  remanyt  thar. 

I'Vallace,  ii.  256.  .MS. 
Syne  Sweirnes,  at  the  secound  bidding, 
Come  lyk  a  sow  out  of  a  midding. 

Dunbar,  Bunnatytie  Poems,  p.  29. 
'•  Better  marry  o'er  the  midding,  than  o'er  the 


moor  ;"  S.  Prov.  "  Better  marry  a  neighbour's 
child,  whose  humours  and  circumstances  you  know, 
than  a  stranger."     Kelly,  p.  60. 

A.S.  midding,  id.  Dan.  moeding ;  Hire,  vo.  Lena, 
p.  60.  Kay  derives  this  word  from  E.  mud;  but  ri. 
diculously,  ius  he  admits  that  midding  is  "  an  old 
Saxon  word,"  whereas  mud  is  certainly  modern,  per- 
haps from  Belg.  moddig  nasty,  Isl.  mud,  any  thing 
useless,  refuse,  or  rather  Su.G.  modd,  lutum,  coe. 
luim,  whence  Isl.  modig,  S\v.  maaddig,  putridus, 
lutulcntus. 

A.S.  midding  is  radically  one  with  moeding,  used 
in  Scania  precisely  in  the  same  sense.  Ihre  derives 
it  from  moeg,  dung,  muck,  and  .ding  a  heap,  to. 
Dj/ng.  This  is  nearly  the  same  with  Bp.  Gibson's 
etymon  ;  A.S.  mijke  dung,  and  ding  a  heap  ;  Note» 
on  Polemo  Aliddinia. 
MiDi'E.v-iioLE,  i'.    J.  A  dunghill,  S. 

"  What  adds  considerably  to  (heir  miserable  stale, 
is  the  abominable,  but  too  general  practice,  of  plac- 
ing the  dunghill  (middenhole,  vulgarly)  before  the 
doors  of  their  dwelling-houses,  many  of  which,  in 
every  point  of  view,  much  accord  with  the  situation 
in  which  they  are  placed."  P.  Kinclaven,  Perths. 
Statist.  Ace.  xix.  333. 
2.    Sometimes,    a   hole  or  small   pool,   beside  a 

duHj;!  ill,  in  which  the  filthy  water  stands,  S. 
MiuuEN-JiYi.iEs,    .«.  pt.     Orrach,   S.B.    Cheno- 
pedium    viride,  et  album,  Linn.  ;   thus    deno- 
minated, as  growing  on  dunghills. 
For   the  etymon  of  the  last   part  of  the  word, 
V.   Maidf.n-myi.iks  ;    as    it   has   been   erroneously 
printed  in  a  former  sheet. 
To  MYDDIL,  MiJJii,,  v.  n.  To  mi.x. 

— Or  list  ajjprufe  thay  ])epill  all  and  summyn 
To  giddir  mt/ddiU,  or  jone  in  lyig  or  band. 

Doug.  Virgil,  103.  36. 
Himself  alsua  midlit  persauit  he 
Amang  princis  of  Grcce  in  the  melle. 

Ibid.  28.  16. 
V.  Divers.  Purley,  410. 

Isl.  midl-a  dividere,  Su.G.  medl-a  sc  iuterponere, 
Belg.  middel-en  intercedcre. 

MYDDIL  ERD,  Meuleut,  Midleht,  s.    This 
earth,  the  piesent  state. 

Thare  saw  he  als  with  huge  grete  and  murning, 
In  middil  erd  oft  menit,  thir  Troyanis 
Duryng  the  sege  that  into  batale  slaiie  is. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  180.  48. 
— Sithen  make  the  morailcn  » ith  a  myldc  mode. 
As  man  of  medlert  makeles  of  might. 

Sir  Gaican  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  24. 
i.  e.   "  I,  without  fretting,  give  thee  homage,  as 
matchless  in  power  on  this  earth." 

"  A  phrase  yet  in  use  iu  the  N.  of  S.  among  old 
people,  by  w  hich  they  understand  this  earth  in  which 
we  live,  in  opposition  to  the  grave.  Thus  they  say, 
There's  no  7nan  in  middle  erd  is  able  to  do  it,  i.  e. 
no  man  alive,"  Budd. 

This  gate  she  could  not  long  in  midlert  be. 
Ross's  llcUnorc,  p.  59. 
It  is  used  by  R.  Glouc. 

Me  nuste  wooiman  so  vayr  non  in  the  mj/ddel 
crthe.  Cron.  p.  440. 
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i.  e.  I  knew,  or  wist  of  no  woman  so  fair  on 
cartli. 

A.S.  middan-eard.,  middan-geard,  mundus,  orbis 
tcrrarum  ;  MopsG.  midjungard,  iti.  Alciti.  mitlil- 
gard,  apiiroachfs  most  nearly  to  our  word,  from 
miffil  middle,  and  gard  area.  Middangurd  occurs 
in  tiie  same  language.  Gnrd  or  gecird  seems  the 
true  ortliogra])hy  of  the  last  53  liable. 

Ihre,  vo.  Mid,  conjcclures,  that  the  earth  may 
have  been  thus  denominated,  either  because  it  was 
sup))osed  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
or  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  fabled  partition 
made  among  the  three  sons  of  Saturn  ;  this  world 
being  considered  as  the  middle  lot  between  heaven 
and  hell.  The  Goths,  he  thinks,  wanted  a  word  for 
denoting  the  world,  before  the  introduction  of  ver- 
old,  tccrold,  kc.  and  that  for  this  reason  they  fram- 
ed tlio  terms  manitfcdh,  or,  the  seat  of  man,  fair, 
tjhtis,  q.  fair  or  beautiful  house,  and  midjuiigard,  or 
the  middle  area. 

MYDDIS,  ...     The  middle. 

Worth)-  AVillame  of  Dowglas 
In-til  his  hart  all  angry  was, 
Tliat  Edynburchis  castelle  swa 
Dyd  to  the  land  a.noy  and  wa, 
Standand  in  mtjddis  of  the  land. 

IVj/iitozcn,  Tiii.  38.  7. 
Su.G.  >}iid,  MoesG.  midja,  medius.    Hence  Su.C. 
midja,  medium,  the  middle  of  any  thing. 
MvDLEN,  adj.     Middle. 

All  mj/dlen  land  thai  brynt  wp  in  a  fyr, 
Brak  parkis  doun,  destrovit  all  the  schyr. 

IVtdiacc,  Tiii.  Oil,  MS. 
In  edit.  1648,  it  is  ; 

All  Mijldlame  they  burnt  up  in  a  fire  ; 
as  if  it  were  the  name  of  a  town.     But  it  seems  to 
denote  the  middle  bounds  of  Yorkshire;   X.ft.  mid- 
Icn,  medius,  whence  H.  middling. 
MvDr.EsT,  adj.     Middlemost,  in  the  middle. 
Til  Willamc  Rede  he  gave  Ingland 
Thare.in  to  be  Kyng  rvngnand, 
F'or  he  hys  soune  wes  mydlctt. 
He  gawc  hyra  tharc-for  hvs  conqwest. 

IVyiitovin,  vii.  2.  75. 
A.S.  midlai'^tn.,  mid/csfa,  medius;  also,  mediocris. 
Mvjjr.iKE,  adj.    Moderate,  middling,  mean,  ordi- 
nary. 

He  said,  '•  :\Ielhink,  Murthokys  sonc. 
Rycht  as  Golmakniorn  was  wone 
To  haili'  fra  him  all  his  inengne : 
Rycht  swa  all  his  fra  ws  has  he." 
He  set  cnsample  thus  wydlike, 
The  quhetliir  he  mycht.  mar  manerlik, 
Lyknyt  hym  to  (i.uidifer  dc  Laryss, 
Quhen  that  the  mychty  Duk  lictyss 
Assailyeit  in  Gadyrris  the  forravours. 

liurhoiir,  iii.  71.  XH. 

The  writer  means,  that  Lome,  in  comparing  Bruce 

o  Gaul  the  son  of  Morni,   one  of  Fingal's  heroes, 

used  but  an  ordinary  or  vnlgar  comparison  ;  where 

he  might  with  propriety  have  likened  him  to  one  of 

the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  romance. 

A.S.  incdlice,  modlcus,  small,  mean :  Somncr. 
Vol.  II.  7  ,  . 


Mid-man,  Midsman,   s.     A  mediator  between 

contending  parties. 

'■'  1 — entreated  them  with  many  fair  words  to  de. 
lay  any  such  work,  and  for  that  end  gave  them  in  a 
large  paper,  which  a  very  gracious  and  wise  brother, 
somewhat  a  tnid-man  betwixt  us,  had  drawn." — 
Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  380. 

'•  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Durham  appearctl  as  midf- 
men."     Ibi<l.  p.  401. 

MiDs,  s.      1.  A  mean  ;  hat.  med-iu77i. 

"  It  is  a  silly  plea,  that  you  are  all  united  in  the 
end,  since  your  debates  about  the  midses  make  th<' 
end  among  your  hands  to  be  lost."  Baillie's  Lett, 
ii.  192. 

^.  A  medium,  the  middle  between  extremes. 

"  Temperance  is  the  golden  midt  between  absti- 
nence and  intemperance."  Pardovan's  Collect,  p. 
244. 

MinwAUT,  s.     The  middle  ward  or  division  of 
an  army. 

Wallace  him  selff  the  wantgard  he  has  tayne ;— . 
Alss  mony  syne  in  the  mi/dKart  put  he, 
Schir  Jhonc  the  Gray  me  he  gert  tliar  Icdar  be. 
Wallace,  vi.  500.  MS. 
A.S.  middc,  and  zceard  custodia. 
INIiDWART,    AMinwART,    prcp.     Towards    the 
centre,  Rudd.    E.  mid-ward,  A.S.  midJc-xceard, 
To  MYITH,  V.  a.   To  indicate.     V.  Myth. 
MYmL,  adj.   Great.     V.  Mekyl. 
MILD,  s.     A  species  of  fish,  Orkney. 

"  Many  other  fish  are  caught  about  this  coast, 
but  in  general  in  inconsiderable  quantities,  called  in 
this  country,  milds,  bergills,  skate  and  frog."  P. 
Birsay,  Orkn.  Statist.  Ace.  xiv.  314. 

It  is  probal)Iy  the  same  fish,  which  G.  Andr.  de- 
scribes, as  not  less  rare  than  beautiful.  Miiitld-r, 
piscis  pulcherrimi  noraen,  sed  cajjiu  rarus ;  Lex.  p. 
178. 

MILDROP,  s.  The  mucus  flowing  from  the  nose 
in  a  liquid  state. 

His  eyin  droupit,  quholc  sonkin  in  his  hcde. 
Out  at  his  nose  the  mi/drop  fast  gan  rin. 
Henri/s<>ne''s  Test.  Creseide,  Chron.  S.  P.  i.  162. 
A.S.   niele,  alveus,   a  hollow   vessel,   and  dropa ; 
or  drop-maclum,  guttatim,  inverted  ? 

MILK,  .«.  A  day  annually  observed  ia  a  school, 
on  which  the  scholars  present  a  small  gift  to 
their  master ;  in  return  for  which  he  gives  them 
the  plaij,  as  it  is  called,  or  freedom  from  their 
ordinary  task,  and  provides  for  them  a  treat  of 
curds  and  cream,  sweetmeats,  &c.  Sometimes 
they  have  music  and  a  dance.  Loth. 
This  mirthful  day  has   evidently  at  first  received 

its  designation  from  milk,  as  being  the  only  or  prin. 

ri|)al  part  of  die  entertainment. 

To  Milk  the  Icl/tcr,  a  power  ascribed  to  witches, 
of  carrying  off  the  milk  of  anv  one's  cows,  by 
pretending  to  (-erform  the  operation  of  milking 
upon  a  hair-tether,  S. 
It  is   singular,    that   the   very  same  idea  is  to  bo 

found  among  the  vulgar  in  Sweden  at  tliis  day.     1 
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urn  informed  Iiv  a  gentleman  who  resides  in  that 
country,  tliat  the  wife  of  one  of  his  tenants  com- 
plained to  him  of  a  neislibouring  female,  tliat  slic 
witched  awnv  the  milk  of  her  cows  by  means  of  a 
h'lar-rvp,  i.  c.  a  hair-rope. 

The  same  effect  is  ascribed  to  what  is  called  Irail- 
im:  the  tether.  On  Ilood-diiv,  the  Fairies  are  sup- 
posed to  tniil  or  ilrtig  the  tether  over  the  cloTcr,  in 
order  to  take  away  the  inilk.  Hence,  if  one  lias  an 
iincomnion  quantity  of  milk  from  one's  rows,  it  is 
ii.»iial!\  said,  '"  ^  ou  have  bi'ei\  drawing  the  tether." 
Mii-KER,  s.     A  vulgar  dcsigiutioii  for  a  cow  tlut 

gives  .milk,  S. 
Ml  I.K.N  ESS,  \.    1.  The  state  of  giving  milk,  S. 
Afore  lans;  days,  1  hope  to  see  him  here. 
About  his  iiiilkncsi  and  his  cons  to  spccr. 

Ross's  Iletcnore,  p.  78. 

2.  Milk  itself,  improperly,  S. 

Jly  ky  may  now  riii  ro«  tin'  to  the  hill, 
And  on  llie  naked  jird  their  milkness  s])ill ; 
She  seenil  lays  her  hand  iijion  a  tnrn, 
Neglects  the  kebbuck,  and  forgets  the  kirn. 
FergHisoti''s  Puenis,  ii.  'J. 

3.  A  dairy,  S.  A.Bor. 

MiLK-sYTii,  s.    A  milk-Strainer,  a  vessel  used  for 

straining  milk,  S.  corr.  nti/sic,  vdhei/. 
— .'Vne  ark,  ane  alniry,  and  laidills  two, 
Ane  milk-fjjth.  with  ane  swjne  talll. 

Baniiatj/ne  Poem.",  \i.  lot),  st.  4. 

This  word  has  given  rise  to  a  proverb  addressed 
to  those  who  make  much  ado  about  nothing,  or  com- 
plain of  the  weight  of  that  work  whicii  deserves  not 
lo  be  mentioned.  IV  arc  sair  i^tressed  ki'  ftriii^insr 
the  milsei/.  This  refers  to  ihe  cloth,  through  which 
the  milk  is  strained,  biing  taken  oil  the  wooden 
frame,  wrung  out,  and  tied  on  again. 

Sibb.  views  it  "  q.  iiiilk-.ueve."    But  the  last  syl- 
lable is  from  Sej/  to  strain,  q.  v.     It  is  also  called 
Ihe  Sej/-di.-.h. 
Mli.K-wo.MAN,  .V.      A  wet  nurse;  a  ^rirn  nri/k- 

iconian,  one  whose  milk  is  fresh,  who  lias  been 

recently  delivered  of  a  child,  S.B. 
To  Mil,!,  one  out  of  a  tfiiiisi;  to  procure  it  rather 

in  an  artful  and  Battering  way,  Loth.      It  seems 

nearly  synor>.  witli  E.  icbevdle. 

Isl.  mill-a  lenirc,  to  mitigate. 
•MILL,  .«.  The  vulgar  nair.e  for  a  snuflT-box,  one 

especially  of  a  cylindrical  form,  or  resembling 

an  inverted  cone ;  also  sniiJj'-mUl,  sncechin-mill, 

S. 

No  other  name  was  formerly  in  use.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  designation  is,  that  when  tobacco 
was  introduced  into  this  country,  those,  who  wished 
to  have  snufi",  were  wont  to  toast  the  leaves  before 
tiie  lire,  and  then  bruise  them  with  a  bit  of  wood  in 
the  box  ;  whicli  was  therefore  called  a  mill,  from  the 
jsnuH  being  ground  in  it. 

1  may  observe,  by  the  way  that  the  word  miil  is 
radically  from    Isl.    mel-iu,    conlundere,    to    beat  ; 
hence  wirte/,  farina,  meal,   and  »;«/-«  to  grind.      V. 
(f.  Andr.  Lex.  \i.  174. 
I^IILLER'S  THUMB,  ...  The  river  Bullhead,  S. 

Coitus  Gobio,  Linn. 


''  Gobius  marinns  ;  our  fishers  call  it  the  Miller' 
Thinnh."     Sibb.  Fife,  p.  191. 

This  name  seems  also  known  in  K. 
MILLOIN,  adj.    Of  or  licl..n,Mng  to  mail. 
Mine  habergeon  of  millnin  wark 
I.,;!stcd  me  no  more  than  my  sark  ; 
Nor  mine  acton  of  millvin  line, 
]"ir:t  was  my  father's  and  then  mine. 

Sir  Egcir,  p.  7. 
Tent,  maelien  vtni't  pan.iier,  riiijs  of  mail ;   muc- 
(ien-lotler,  a  breastplate.     In  a  MS.   cnjiy,   trans- 
cribed, as  would  seem,  from  a  dilVerent  edition,  it  is 
niillain.     This  would  suggest,    that   the  armour  de- 
scribed had  been  made  in  the  city  of  Milan. 
MILL-LADE,  s.  The  mill-race.     V.  Ladb. 
MILL-LICHENS,  s.     In  a  mill,  the  entry  into 
the  place  where  the  inner  wheel  goes,  S.B. 
Allied   perhaps   to  Alem.    luch-un,    bil'thhitrt,   (o 
shut ;  Su.Cr.  li)kt,  an  inelosiire.     Or,  perhaps  q.  the 
lung.-,  or  liglits  of  a  mill.     V.  Lycutnis. 
MILL-RING,  s.  The  dust  of  a  miln,  S.B. 

Su.G.  rii}<r,  vilis. 
MILL-STEW,  .-f.     Of  the  sar.c  sonse  with  the 

preceding  word.     V.  Srtw. 
MILNARE,  ,?.    A  miller. 

Tills  Miliiare  had  a  dowdilyr  fayrc. 
That  to  the  K}iig  had  oft  repaj  re. 

fVijntoun,  vi.  10.  '^17.     Sw.  moelnare. 
To  MILT,  V.  a.  To  knock  one  down  with  a  blow 

on  the  bide,  S.     V.  Mllt. 
MIM,  udj.    1.  Affectedly  modest,  prudish,  S. 

"  She  looks  as  mim,  as  if  butter  would  iia  melt  in 
her  mouth,"  S.  I'rov. 

"  Had  all,"  quoth  she,   "  yc  filthy  slate, 

"  Vetdi.k  o'  leeks,  O  feigh! 
"  Let  gac  my  hands,  1  say,  be  quait :" 
And  vow  gin  slie  was  skeigh 
And  mini  that  day. 

Ramsuij''s  Poems,  i.  101. 
And  now  cam  the  nicht  o'  feet-washiu', 
And  Bessie  look'd  mini  and  scare. 

Jamieson's-  Popular  Ball.  i.  295. 

2.  Prim,  demure. 

Now  Nory  all  the  while  was  playing  prim, 
As  ony  lamb  as  modest,  and  as  mint  ; 
And  never  a  look  with  Liiidy  did  lat  fa'. 

Ross's  llelenore,  p.  106. 

3.  AflVcting  great  moderation  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing, S. 

"  A  bit  but,  and  a  bit  ben, 
"  Makes  a  mint  maiden  at  Ihe  board  end." 
RanL'^ay's  S.  Prov.   p.  9. 
i.  c.  The  maiden  who  eats  in  Ihe  kitchen,  and  in 
the  larder,  must  of  necessity  have  little  appetite  at 
the  dining-table. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  mim  resembled  Ali  m. 
mumm-cn,  to  please,  vshcncc  manimcnde,  those  who 
are  meek,  pleasant,  or  complacent  ;  Schiller  :  and 
indeed,  our  term  often  includes  the  idea  of  an  auk. 
ward  and  unnatural  attempt  to  please.  But  as  it  is 
syiion.  with  Motj,  and  occasionally  interchanged  with 
it,  they  have  probably  a  common  origin.  \'.  Moy. 
MIX,  Myn,  udj.  Less,  smaller. 
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They  sould  be  cxylt  Scotland  mair  and  myn. 
Kennedi/,  Evergreen,  ii.  69. 
i.  f.  more  and  less. 

Idolatcris  draw  neir,  fo  biirf;h  and  land  ; 
Ueid  lu'ir  your  life  at  large,  h.iith  iiiair  and  min. 
11.  Charterii  Aahort.  I.ijnd,aij's  Warkis, 
1692.  A.  6.  1).     V.  Mawment. 
It  occurs  in  O.K. 

His  confession  of  treason,  more  and  mi/nne, 
Of  nyne  poinctcs  fayned,  he  then  proclayincd. 
Ilardyii^e,  p.  192. 
Sii.G.  tninne,  Alem.  miv,  id.   Mkhilu  tn/'ii,  much 
less,     lielg.  mhi,   minder,  Fr.  jnoins,  O.Fr.  mion, 
Lat.  niin-or,  Ir.  i/iiii,  small,  delicate. 
To  MIND,  r.  ti.     1.  To  remember,  S. 

"  The  instances  of  invading  of  pulpits  are  yet 
fewer,  that  is,  none  at  all,  as  far  as  1  mind,  ia  the 
prccedina  yeiTS."     Woilrow's  Hist.  i.  455. 

A.S.  se-tiiijn-an,  gc-myiid-^un,  Isl.  aminn.a, 
Su.Cl.  t»inii-as,  Dan.  minU-er,  iMoesG.  gu-mun-an, 
meminisse,  in  mcmoriara  rcvocare. 

2.  To  design,  to  intend,  S. 

"  Quliilk  day  Jthcy  keipit,  and  brocht  in  thair 
cumpanie  Johne  Knox,  quho  the  first  day,  after  his 
cuining  to  Fyfe,  did  preiche  in  Carrile,  the  nixt  day 
in  Anstruther,  mijndiiig  Ihe  Sonday,  quhilk  was  the 
thrid,  to  preiche  in  Saiict  Androis."  Knox's  Hist, 
p.  1  40. 
To  MtND,  r.  a.  To  recollect,  to  remember,  S. 

"  My  sister,  (said  a  devout  and  worthy  lady)  can 
repeat  a  discourse  from  beginning  to  end  ;  but  for 
me,  I  never  mind  sermons."  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Ob- 
serv.  p.  90. 

Mind,  V.    Recollection,  remembrance.     I  had  na 
the  leant  mind  of  it ;  I  had  totally  ftrgct  it,  S. 

To  keep  mind,  to  retain  in  remembrance,  S. 
■ — Ay  keep  mind  to  nioop  and  luell, 
Wi'  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel. 

liurns,  iii.  79. 
One  sense  given   of  E.  mind  is,   "  memory,   rc- 
menibrancy."    Dul  in  all  the  proofs  Johns,  gives,  a 
prep,  is  prefixed,  in  mind,  (n  mind,  out  <)/'miud.      I 
question  much  if  in  E.  it  is  used  as  with  us. 

A.S.  ge-mijnd,  Dan.  minde.  Isl.  minne,  Alem. 
minna,  Su.G.  winne,  niemoria.  Hence  the  cu  ji  drunk 
by  the  aiuient  CJoth>.  in  niemorij  of  their  ancestors, 
was  called  minne.  \'.  Skoi-I..  Sibb.  mentions  Min. 
ni,ng  dnies,  minding  or  commemoration  days  ;  a 
jihrase  which  1  hare  njt  mot  «ilh  elsewhere. 
Myndles,  adj.     I.   Forgetful. 

God  callis  thajm  vnfo  this  llude  Lethe, 
With  felloun  farde,  in  no\uner  as  ye  se, 
To  that  elleet.  th.it  ihay  mi//idles  beeuin 
Bailh  of  pletoure  and  panis  al  and  sum. 
Dong.  I  irg/t,  19'2.  2.     Immemores,  Virg. 
g.  Oblivious,  causing  forget  fulness. 

XVet  in  the  mijndles  llude  of  hell  Lethe, 
And  sowpit  in  Styx  the  forey  hellis  se, 
His  glottonyt  and  fordoiierit  ene  tuo 
He  closit  has,  and  sound  gart  slope  also. 

Duug.  Virgil,  156.  7. 
3.  Acting  foolislily  or  irrationally,  like  a  person 
in  a  delirium. 


I  ressauit  him  schip-hrokin  fra  the  «ey  ground^ 
Wilsum  and  misterfull  of  al  warldis  thyng, 
Syne  myndelcs  maid  him  my  fallow  in  this  ring. 
Doug.  I'irgii,  112.  30. 
— WM  myndles  againo  scho  langis  sarc 

For  tyll  enquire,  and  here  the  sege  of  Troye, 
And  in  ane  stare  him  behaldis  for  joye. 

Ibid.  102.  22. 
Demens  is  used  in  both  places,  Virg. 
To  MYNDE,  V.  a.  To  undermine. 

Wo  hoik  and  mijnde  the  corneris  for  the  nanis, 
Quhil  doun  belife  wc  tiimlit  all  atanis. 

JJuug.  I'irgil,  34.  33.   i%;ie,  id.  183.  33. 
To  MYNC,  Mynge,  x.  a.    To  mix,  t>  mingle. 
Tlire  kynd  of  wollTis  in  the  warld  now  ryngis  : 
The  first  ar  fals  pervertaris  of  ihe  lawis, 
Quhilk,  undir  poleit  termes,  falsot  mtjngi^, 
Leitand,  that  all  wer  gospell  that  thay  schawls. 
Ilenrysone,  liannaijjne  Poems,  p.  119. 
Mj/ngil,  mingled,  Belleud.  Descr.  Alb.  c.  5. 
A.S.  meng-an,  Su.G.  men^.a,  Germ,  mengen,  id. 
chimengide,  permixtiuij   Isidur.  ap.  Schilt.     Chauc, 
menged,  mingled. 


MYNMERKIN,  s. 


V.  Ml.meuivIN. 


MINNE,  r.  a. 

Blithe  werca  thai  alio. 

And  merkes  gun  thai  minne  ; 
Toke  leve  in  the  lialle. 

Who  might  the  childe  winne. 

Sir  Trisfrcm,  p.  35. 
"  Apparently  from  Mint  to  ofier. — They  began 
to  offer  marks  or  money."  Gl.  It  seems  rather  to 
signify,  contribute  ;  as  allied  to  Isl.  mi/nd-a  procu- 
rare,  from  muttd  dos,  pccunia.  Teut.  miijjnigh-en, 
communicare,  participarc. 

MINNIE,  Mi.v.xY,  s.  Mother;  now  used  as  a 
childish  or  fondling  term,  S. 

Sen  that  I  born  was  of  my  minnie, 
I  nevir  wouit  an  uther  but  you. 

Clerk,  Evergreen,  il.  19. 
This  word,  although  now  only  in  the  mouths  of 
the  vulgar,  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient.  It  is  near- 
ly allied  to  Belg.  minne  a  nurse:  a  wot  nurse;  min- 
ne-mner,  a  nursing  mother  ;  minfte-rader,  a  foster- 
father.  This  is  (o  be  traced  to  minne,  love,  as  its 
origin  ;  minn-en,  to  love.  Teut.  Minne  U  also  the 
name  of  Venus.  Correspondent  to  (hose,  "o  have 
Alem.  minna,  love,  Minne,  Venus,  Meer-minne,  a 
Siren,  min-oon,  to  love;  Su.G.  minn-a,  id.,  also  to 
kiss.  Hence  Fr.  mignon,  mignol.  migniird.  terms 
of  endearment.  This  designation  is  thus  not  only 
recommended  by  its  antiquity,  but  by  its  beautiful 
expression.  Love  and  Mother  are  used  as  s)  non. 
terms.  Can  any  word  more  fitly  express  (he  tender 
care  i)(  a  mother,  or  that  strengtti  of  aflVciion  which 
is  due  from  a  child,  who  has  been  nourished  by  the 
very  substance  of  her  body  ?  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  Isl.  manna  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  S.  minnie.  Manna  dicunt  pucri  pro  matereula. 
G.  Andr.  173. 

Mi.vnie's  Mouth e«,  s.  A  phrase  used  to  de- 
note those  who  must  be  wheedled  into  any  mea- 
sure by  kindness. 

"  The  folislatjons,  protestations  aud  promises  ef 
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j:reat  reward,  often  used  since  the  beginning  of  (he 
Parliament,  are  here  asjaiiie  enlarged  amply,  and  en- 
gyred  finely  for  soiipling  sucli  -uiili  sueeticb,  as  tliey 
fake  to  be  J)Jiiinie"s  mouihes."  Course  of  Confor- 
niilie,  p.  93. 

Alim.  ?>ii)ilicho  is  rendered  suavissime,  Scliilter; 
so  that  it  seems  doubtfnl,  whether  the  phrasi-,  w/;(- 
nie'.i  moiillu-s,  refers  to  the  indulgence  given  l)y  a 
fond  mother,  or  literally  resi)ects  sweetness,  as  equi- 
valent to  the  E.  phrase,  "  having  a  sweet  tooth." 

To  MYNNIS,  V.  n.  To  diminish,  to  grow  less. 
With  the  to  wrestil,  thon  waxis  cnermore  wicht ; 
J^schcw  thync  haul,  and  niijnitin  sail  thy  mycht, 
Doug,  yirsiil,  98.  12. 
Sn.G.  tninsk-a,  id.  from  mi7i  less ;  Lat.  mhi-us-. 
To  MINT,  Mv.NT,  V.  II.   1.  To  aim,  to  take  aim, 
to  intend,  A.  Bor.  Gl.  Grose. 

Thare  thai  layid  on  fhame  dynt  for  dynt, 
Thai  myst  bot  seldyn  <|iihare  thai  wald  mtjnl. 
Wyfit'oiai,  viii.  16.  200.     Ibid.  ix.  17.  408. 
So  that  the  stane  he  at  his  fomen  threw 
Fayntlv  throw  nut  the  vode  and  waist  arc  flew; 
Ne  weiit  it  all  the  space,  as  he  did  niijitt, 
Xor,  as  he  etlit,  perfuniyst  not  the  dynt. 

Doug.  I'lrgil,' 446.  9. 

For  oft 

There  as  I  n:j/nt  full  sore,  I  smyte  bot  soft. 
Kiiig''s  Qiiair,  iii.  .32. 
i.  e.  -where,  in  taking  aim,  1  threaten  to  give  a 
severe  stroke. 

"  For  the  Lords  rebukes  ar  ever  cffectuall,  he 
mt/nteth  not  against  his  enemies,  bot  he  layelh  on." 
Bruce's  Eleven  Serm.  1591.  Sign.  S.  3.  a. 

i.  c.  he  never  takes  aim,  zcitlioiii  also  striking. 
At  the  lyown  oft  he  mi/nl, 
Bot  ever  he  Icpis  fro  his  dynt, 
So  that  no  sirake  on  him  lyght. 

y-^aiite,  Ritsoit's  E.M.R.  i.  104. 
Here  it  is  the  pret. 

Mr.  MacPhcrson  views  the  word,  in  this  sense,  as 
allied  to  Su.G.  muatt-a,  Isl.  mhl-a,  id.  coUineare. 
2.  To  attempt,  to  endeavour,  S. 

This  seems  the  meaning  of  the  following  passage. 
Than  Schir  Gologracc,  for  greif  his  gray  ene 

brynt, 
Wod  wraith ;  and  the -nynd  his handis  can  wryng. 
Yit  makes  he  niery  magry,  quhasa  mynt, 
Said,  1  sail  bargane  abyde  and  ane  end  bryng. 
GuKitii  and  Gal.  iii.  10. 
"  Olfer,"  Gl.    But  the  line  most  probably  should 
be  read  thus  ; 

Yit  makis  he  mery,  magrv  quhasa  mynt. 
i.e.    whosoever   should   atteuipt   the   contrary;   or, 
whosoever  should  oppose  him. 

I  sail  anis  mjjut 

Stand  of  far,  aud  kcik  thaim  to  ; 
As  I  at  hame  was  wont. 

Peblis  to  the  PUiy,  st.  4. 
"  It  is  here  alone,  I  think,  we  might  learn  from 
i^'antejbury,  yea,  from  the  Pope,  yea,  from  the 
Turks  or  Pagans,  modesty  and  manners  :  at  least 
their  deep  reverence  in  the  house  they  call  God's 
ceases  not  till  it  have  led  them  to  the  adoration  of 
th»  timber  and  e tones  of  the  |)lacc.  A\'e  are  here 
so  far  the  other  way,  that  our  rascals,  without  shame, 


!■  great  numbers,  makes  such  din  and  clamonr  in 
the  house  of  the  true  God,  that  if  they  minted  to 
use  the  like  behaviour  in  my  chamlKT,  1  would  not 
be  conUMit  till  they  were  dovvn  the  stairs."  Baillie's 
Lett.  1.  96. 

lie  speaks  of  tjie  Assembly  at  Glasgow  1038. 
To  mild   at  a  thing,  to  jini  at  it,  or  to  make  an 
attempt,  S.     A.  Bor.  Lincolns. 

The  lasses  wha  did  a(  her  graces  mint, 
lla'e  by  her  death  their  bonniest  pattern  tint. 
Ramru^^s  Poems,  ii.  19. 
7h  mild  to,  was  formerly  used  in  tlie  same  sense. 
"  If  you  mint  to  any  such  thing,  expi'ct  a  short 
deposition  ;  and  if  the  burrows  be  overthrown,  that 
thoy  cannot  remove  you,   be  assured  to  be  removed 
ont  of  tlii'ir  hearts  for  ever."     Baillie's  Lett.  i.  51. 
A.S.  gc-in^nt-fin,    disponere,  statuere.     This   v. 
may  be  viewed  as  a  frequentative  from  Aleni.  mein- 
cn,  intendere,  to  mean.    For  mciitt-a,  gimcint-u,  oc- 
cur in  the  same  sense.     V.  Schiller,   p.  .i78. 
Mint,  Mvnt,  s.     1.  An  aim. 

Now  bendis  he  vp  his  burdoun  w  ith  ane  mj/nt^ 
On  syde  he  bradis  for  to  eschew  the  dynt. 

Doug,  nrgil, 'l4'i.  2. 
Yit,  quod  Experience,  at  thee 
Male  mony  mints  1  may. 

Chcrrie  and  Slae,  st.  83. 
"   He  makes  ill  mints,  spoken   of  one  that   hath 
given  shrewd  suspicions  of  ill  designs."     iludd. 
A  ful  fc4  mijnt  to  him  he  made. 
He  bigau  at  the  sluilder-blade. 
And  with  his  pawm  al  rafe  he  downe,  &c. 

Ywaine,  E.M.R.  i.  110. 
2.  An  attempt,  S. 

"  But  now  alas  !  you  are  forced  to  behold  bold 
tniiifs  to  draw  her  [the  church]  oft"  the  old  founda- 
tion to  the  Bandy  heapcs  of  humane  wisdomc." 
E])istill  of  a  Christian  Brother,   1G24,  p.  8. 

Dear  friend  of  mine!  ye  but  o'er  meikle  rccse 
The  lavvly  mints  of  my  poor  moorland  ni\ise. 
R<imsaij^s  Poems,  ii.  393. 
Alem.  meint-a  intentio,  Schilter. 
To  MIRD,  r.  n.     To  meddle,  to  attempt,  S.B. 
'Tis  nae  to  mird  with  unco  fouk  ye  see, 
Nor  is  the  blear  drawn  easy  o'er  her  ec. 

Ross's  Helcnorc,  p.  91. 
Thus  dainty  o'  honours  and  siller  Pvc  tint  ; 
Wi'  lasses  I  ne'er  mean  to  tnird  or  to  mell. 
Jamieson's  Poimlar  Ball.  ii.  335. 
Shall  we  suppose  that  it  was  originally  applied  to 
acts  of  hostility  ;  as  allied  to  Isl.  mijrd-a,  occultc 
intcrimere  ? 

MIRE-BUMPER,  s.     The  bittern,   S.     Arden 
stellaris,  Linn. 

It  seems  denominated  from  the  noise  which  it 
makes ;  E.  hump,  to  make  a  loud  noise.  This 
••Johns,  derives  from  Lat.  bomb-us,  which  indeed  de- 
notes a  buzzing  noise,  also,  that  made  by  a  trumpet. 
But  the  term  is  perhaps  more  immediately  connect- 
ed with  Isl.  bvmp-a,  pavire,  to  beat  or  strike  a- 
gaiust ;   bomps  a  stroke,  ictus,  allisio,   G.  Andr. 

This  animal  seems  to  receive  its  name  for  the  same 
reason,  in  a  variety  of  languages.  In  the  South  of 
E.  it  is  called  butterbump,  q.  the  bumping  buluur 
or  bittern ;  in  the  North,  miredrum,  Gl.  Grose  :  ((. 
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<lie  drum  of  the  mire  :  Sw.  rocrdnim,  rokrlnim. 
viel,  oitlier  from  rocr  a  reed,  and  tnouma  drum, 
trumla  to  beat  (he  drum  ;  Tent,  rocr-doi/ip,  rocr- 
trompe,  id.  Kilian.-  Or  rocr  may,  as  Hire  conjectures, 
be  from  A.S.  racr-en  to  bray  as  aii  ass.  In  Germ. 
it  is  called  mois/aihe,  q.  cozo  of  the  moss,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  noise  to  that  of  bellowing.     Y. 

RIos-i-BuMMEK. 

MYRIT,  prct.     Stupifiecl,  confouncled. 

llutulianis  wox  atfrayit.  ^vith  myndis  mi/rit. 
Doug.  Virgil,  278.  35. 
I  scarcely  think  that  this  is  the  same  with  mcrrit, 
marred,  as  liudd.  conjectures  ;  or  from  A.S.  mijrr- 
un,  profundere,  pcrdere.  It  sct'ras  merely  a  melapli. 
use  of  the  E.  v.  to  mire,  which  is  often  applied  S.13. 
to  a  person  in  a  state  of  perplexity  from  whatever 
cause. 

RIIRK,  Myrk,  Murk,  adj.     Dark. 
And  the  iiii/rk  nycht  suddaiily 
Ilym  partyd  fra  hys  cumpany. 

JVi/ntoicn,   vi.  13.  103. 
Amanj;  the  schaddois  and  the  skufigis  merle 
The  hell  houudi»  herd  thy  joule  anil  berk. 

Doug.  I'/rgil,  172.  fi. 
Isl.  mijrkr,  mi/rlc,  Su.C!.  moerk,  S.A.  mirk,  S.B. 
mark,  A.  lior.  murk,  id. 

Mirk,  Mihke,  s.     Darkness,     In  Ihc  nicirh,  or 
jiiirk,  S.  in  darkness. 

For  sen  ye  maid  the  Palp  a  King, 
In  Rome  I  cowld  get  na  lugeing 
I3ot  hyde  me  in  the  mirke. 

Limhiiifs  S.P.R.  ii.  136. 
It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  same  sense  thatR.  Brunne 
uses  in  mirke,  p.   170,  although  Hearnc   expl.   it, 
••  by  mark." 

A  flerreour  that  were  wys,  desceyt  suld  euer 

drede, 
Wele  more  on  the  nyght,  thanopou  the  day, 
In  mirke  withouten  sight  wille  cmys  mak  aliraj. 
Leg.  cnmys,  i.  e.  enemies. 

A.S.  mijrce,  Sn.G.  mocrker,  Dan.  morckcr,  Isl. 
mijrkur,  id. 

To  Mhike.v,  Mvrkvn,  r.  n.     To  grow  dark. 
Rot  now  this  dolorous  wound  sa  has  mo  dyiht, 
That  al  thing  dymmis  anil  myrkm/s  me  about. 
Doug.  Virgil,  395.  11. 
Sw.  moerkna,  id.  tenebrcsccre,  Scren. 
MiUKi.i.vs,  rtt/t\    In  the  dark, S.B.  V.  LlNGj<cn«. 
MiRKNESs,  s.     Darkness. 

—  Thai  slew  thaim  euirilkan, 
Owtanc  Makdowcll  him  allan. 
That  eschaijyt,   throw  gret  slycht. 
And  throw  the  mijrknes  olf  the  nycht. 

Harbour,  v.  106.  MS. 
MYRKEST,  (idj.    Most  rotten  ;  or  perhaps  most 
wet. 

The  forscast  ay  rudly  rabutyt  he, 
Kepyt  hys  horss,   and  rycht  wysly  can  (le, 
(Jnliill  that  he  cum  the  mj/rke^/  mur  amang. 
His  horss  gailf  our,   and  wald  no  forlhyr  gang. 
IVullaee,  v.  293.   MS. 
Mirkc.-i,   Kdit.  16  IS.   1758. 

This  is  most  probably  from   tlie  same  source  with 
LI.  morkiiin,  Su.G.  murken,  rotten,  putrid  ;  mur. 
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kcl  (rua,  rotten  wood.  Tliat  part  of  a  moor  is  said 
to  be  most  rotten,  which  sinks  most,  or  is  most  un. 
fit  to  be  trode  on.  G.  Andr.  connects  the  Isl.  term 
witii  moor,  solum  grumis  sterilibus  obsitum  ;  also, 
clay.  In  Finland  maerkuu  signilieb  humid. 
MIRKY,  adj.  "  Smiling,  hearty,  mciry,  pleas- 
ed ;  mirl.y  as  a  matikin,  merry  as  a  hare," 
S.B. 

For  tho'  ye  wad  yo\ir  gritest  art  employ, 
That  mirky  face  o'  yours  betravs  your  joy. 
^lurrefs'  Poem<>,  p.  31. 
'•  The  third  wis — as  ttiirkic   as  maukin   at   the 
start,  an'  as  wanton  as  a  spuanin  lamb."     Journal 
from  London,   p.  7. 

Sibb.  views  it  as  radically  the  same  with  smirkij, 
which  is  from  A.S.  smcrc-an  subridere.  But  as  the 
s  seems  to  enter  into  the  original  form  of  this  word, 
l)crhaps  the  former  is  from  A.S.  myrig,  merry,  pron. 
hard,  or  from  myrg  pleasure. 

MIRKLES,  s.  /)/.     The  radicle  leaves  of  Fucus 

esculeiitus,  eaten  in  Orkney. 
RIIRL,  5.     A  crumb,  S.B.  «?;■/,  S.  A.  Bor.    V. 

MiJiiLE,  to  crumble. 
MIRLES,    y.    ;)/.      The   measles,    Aberd.    else- 
where nirles.     Fr.  morbilles. 
MIRLYGOES,   Meulkjoes,    s.  pi.     It   is  said 
that  one's  eyes  are  in  the  viirlj/goes,  when  one 
sees  objects  indistinctly,  so  as  to  take  one  thing 
for  another,  S. 
Sure  Major  Weir,  or  some  sic  warlock  wight, 
lias  (lung  beguilin'  glamour  o'er  your  sight; 
Or  else  some  kittle  cantrip  thrown,   I  ween. 
Has  bound  in  mirljjgoes  my  ain  twa  een. 

Fcrgus.f oil's  Poems,  ii.  86. 
Look   round   about,   yc'U    see  ye're    farther 

north 
By  forty  miles  and  twa  this  side  the  Forth  : 
The  mirligocs  are  yet  before  your  e'en, 
And  paint  to  you   the  sight  you're  seen   the 
streen. 

Morison's  Poems,   p.  134. 
Fergusson  seems  to  allude   to  some  popular  idea 
thut  Ihc  merlj/goes  are  the  etfect  of  incantation. 

A.S.  macrlic,  bright,  q.  dazzled  with  brightness. 
Perhaps  rather  q.  merrily  go,  because  when  the  fa- 
culty of  sight  is  disordered,  objects  seem  to  dance 
l)efore  the  eyes. 

INllRROT,"  A.     A  carrot,  S.B.  Daucus  carota, 
Linn. 

This  is  the  only  term  used  for  this  root  among  the 
vulgar  in  Sutherland,  who  do  not  speak  Gaelic;  al- 
so,  in  lloss-shire. 

It  is  pure  Gothic.  Su.G.  morrot,  id.  Linn. 
writes  it  morot,  Flor.  Suec.  237.  Hire  views  it  as 
denominated,  either  from  its  red  colour,  morroed 
denoting  a  brownish  colour  ;  or  from  mor,  marshy 
ground,  liccanse,  he  says,  it  delights  in  marshy 
places.  Lye  mentions  A.S.  mora  as  denoting  a 
root;  Add.  Jun.  Etym.  Aelfric  renders  trrtWrnora 
cariota,  [by  L.  carota,  Siwin.]  This  seems  to  sig. 
nify,  the  wood-root,  from  iceaid,  sylva,  a  wood, 
a  forest;  is  feld-mora,  a  parsnip,  q.  the  (ield-root. 
1  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  difter  frori  the  learned 
Ihic,  as  to  the  etymon  of  Morrod,  as  he  prefers  that 
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from  mof  a  marsli.     It  seems  rather  to  mean,  the 
red  root  ;  especially  as  G«rm.  mor  signifies,  fiiscus. 
IklYRTRE,  «//.     Of  or  belonjrinp'to  Myrtle. 
The  cyrciilate  wayis  in  hell  l''neas  s:r.v, 
And  fanil  quene  Dido  in  the  mjjrtre  schaw. 
Doug,  f'irgii,   178.  34. 
MYS,  Myss,  Miss,  ,?.     ].  A  fault,  an  error,  S.B. 
Now  haiir  I  lost  the  hcst  man  leill'and  is  ; 
O  felilc  niynd,   to  do  so  fonll  a  iiii/.'s! 
— To  mend  this  ot;/v,9  1  wald  tiyrne  on  a  hill. 
fi'alldce,  iv.  7  16.  762,   .MS. 
Qiihat  liaif  we  heir  hot  grace  us  fo  defend  ? 
The  quhilk  God  gram  iis  till  anund  our  mits. 
llenrijsone,  lia/inafj/nc  Poc/m,  \i.  108. 
Tliow  he  my  muse,   my  gidare,  and  laid  sterue, 
Ueiiiitting  my  (res|;as,  and  enery  iiiij^, 

Doug,  rirgil.    11.  25. 
Cliancer  uses  mis  for  what  is  wrong,  and  Guwer. 

Prydo  is  of  euery  mij.\ye  the  prycke. 
Coiif.  Am.  F.  26,  b.   i.  e.  the  spur  to  every  tiling 
that  is  evil ;  as  he  had  previously  said  ; 

Pryde  is  the  heed  of  all  si/niic. 
3,  Evil,  in  a  physical  sense  ;  calamity,  suffering. 
If  anyes  matens,  or  mas,  might  mende  thi  w/y?, 
Or  eny  meble  oil   molde  ;   my  merlhe  were  the 
mare. 

Sir  Gaican  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  16. 
Goth,  missa,  defectus,  error,  corruptela,  Isl.  mis. 
,'«,  amissio.     Thus  mis  is  used  in  most  of  the  Goth, 
dialects,  as  an  inseparable  particle,  denoting   defect 
or  corruption. 

IMISBEHADDEN,  part.  pa.  A  mhlehaddtn 
icord,  a  term  or  expression  that  is  unbecomin|r 
or  indiscreet,  such  as  one  is  apt  to  utter  in 
anjrer,  S. 

A.S.  mis  and  behealdcn,  wary,  from  bcheald-cn 
atti-ndere,  also  cavere,  i\.  a  word  spoken  incauti- 
ously. 

To  MISCALL,  Misca',  r.  a.  To  call  names  to,  S. 
"  Christ  and  Antichrist  are  both  now  in  the  cauip, 
and  arc  come  to  open  blows  :  Christ's  poor  shij)  sail- 
eth  in  the  sea  of  blood,  the  passengers  are  so  sea. 
«ick  of  a  high  fever,  that  they  wiicall  one  another." 
Ruth,  rford's  Lett.  P.  ii.  ep.  52. 

"  They  began  to   mirca'   ane  anither  like   kail- 
wives."     .'tjiirnal  fio:ii  London,  p.  8. 
M YSCHANCY,  adj.   I .  Unlutky,  unfortunate,  S. 
—  S^i  stijuglie  his  freynd  and  fallow  dere, 
That  sa  m^rckamj/  was,  belouit  he. 
That  rather  for  his  lyfe  fiimselfe  left  dee. 

Doug,  h'irgil,  291.   19. 
S.  Causing  unhappiness. 

Bol  netheles  iirill  ourc  blynd  fury, 
F.iryctland  this  riclit  ernistle  tha)  wirk, 
And  for  to  drug  a\;d  rira.v  wald  iieuer  irk, 
Quhill  that  mjjsvlutna/  monstoure  quentlie  bet 
Amyd  the  halluwit  teuipill  vp  wa.s  set. 

Doug,  f'irgii,  47.  3. 
MIKCIIANT,  Mesch.\.nt,  udj.     I.  Wicked,  evil, 
naugl  t-. . 

"  Conarus  heirand  thir  wourdis  said.  How  dar  ye 
mischant  fulis  pretend  sic  thyngis  aganis  me  and  my 
seruandis."  Ildllend.  Cron.  B.  v.  c.  6.  Viri  umuiuui 
impudeutissitui.     Bueth. 


''  Mischant  instruments,  as  these  twenty  years 
bygone,  so  to  this  day,  misleads  so  the  court,  that 
nothing  can  be  got  done  for  that  poor  prince." 
Baillic's  Lett.  i.  336. 

ii.  It  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  false. 
I  purpois  not  to  mak  obedience 
To  sic  mischant  Musis  na  Mahumetrie, 
Afoir  time  nsit  into  poefrie. 

Lj/nds(ijj\-  iVarliis,  1.592,  p.  4. 
Fr.  mcschant,  id.  Perliaps  the  Fr.  may  be  a  corr. 
from  Lat.  mentior,-iri,  to  lie. 

Mischant,  Misiia.N'T,  s.  A  wretch,  a  worthless 
person. 

Mischievo\is  niishauf,  we  shall  mell 
AVith  laidly  language,  loud  and  large. 

Policui/,  H'(itson\i  Colt.  iii.  6. 
"  .\s  to  the  care  they  professed  of  (he  King's  pre- 
servation, any  man  might  conjecture  how  he  should 
be  \)reserved  by  them,  who  exiled  his  grandfather, 
murdered  his  father, — and  now  at  last  had  unwor. 
thily  cut  olV  his  uncle  and  Regent,  by  suborning  a 
vtisctinnt  to  kill  him  treacherously."  Spotswood, 
p.  238. 

MiscMANTLiE,  Mesciiantme,  ndv.     Wickedly. 
Wee,  me'chunllie,  haue  re-admitlcd  Messc, 
Which,  happilie,  was  from  our  sholders  shaken. 
Up.  Forbes,  Eubufus,  p.  1 63. 
"  Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Dickson,  and  Mr.  Hutchcson, 
were,   without  all  cause,  7>ii.\cltantlj/  ai)used   bj'  his 
[Sydserf's]  pen,  without  (he  resentment  of  the  state, 
till  his  Majesty  him  self  commanded  to  silence  him." 
Baillic's  Ijelt.ii.  45  J. 

Mischant   YournEn,  a  very   bad  smell.     This 
term  is  used  both  in  the  N.  and  W.  of  S.  also 
in  Ljth. 
Fr.  niesckant  odeiir,  id. 

Mi?(  iiA.vpiiATT,  s.  A  mischievous  trick.  Loth, 
properly  mischnnt  frail.  V.  PuArr.  S.B,  say 
AW  ill  prailt,  uL  and  iti-prailtiy,  mischievous. 

MYSEL,  adj.     Leprous.     V.  Mcsalj,. 

MYSELL,  .?.     Myself,  S.  corr. 

Set  wc  it  in  fyr,  it  will  niido  iiiij  .•>'/, 
Or  loss  my  men  j   tliar  is  no  mor  to  (oil. 

IValtace,  iv.  421.  .M   j 
MY.SELWYX,  s.     Myself. 
1  am  sad  off  mj/  sclzcjn  sa, 
Tliat  1  count  not  my  litf  a  stra. 

harbour,  iii.  320.  MS. 
From  me  and  sylfne,  accus.  masc.  of  sijlj'c  ipse. 
To  MYSFALL,  r.  n.     To  miscarry. 

— — Quha  sa  werrayis  wrangwysly, 
Thai  fciul  God  all  to  gretumly, 
And  thaim  may  happyn  to  mj/^fall, 
And  swa  may  tid  that  her  we  sail. 

Barbour,  xii.  365.  MS. 
To  MISFAYR,  MisiAHE,  r.  ??.     To  miscarry. 
1  haue  in  ryme  thus  fer  furth  tane  the  cure, 
Now  war  1  lailh  my  lang  labour  misfure. 

Doug,  rtrgil,  '■■2TI.  18. 
Fra  (liis  sair  man  now  cummin  is  the  King, 
llavand  in  myud  great  murmour  and  moving  ; 
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And  ill  liis  hart  greit  haviiies  and  tliocht ; 
Sa  wantonly  •"  vane  al  thing  lie  wrocht, 
And  how  the  cuntric  llirow  him  was  mi^farne, 
Throw  yong  counsel ;  and  wrocht  ay  as  a  harnc. 
Prics/s  oj  Pcblis,  S.P.ll.  i.  p.  22. 
Mi^fnriii,  S.B.  signifies  ill-grown.   A.S.  inisfar-aii, 
mate  CTcnirc,  perire,  to  go  wrong.  Souiner.      Jlencc, 

MvSFAK,  s.     Mischance,  mishap. 

Ingliss  wnrdanis  till  London  past  but  mar, 
And  tauld  the  King  olF  all  thair  gret  iiij/\far. 
How  NVallace  had  Scotland  fra  thaini  rotluco. 
IVullace,  xi.  940,  MS. 
MISHANTER,  i.     Misfortune,  disaster,  S. 

For  never  since  ever  tlu-j  ca'd  uic  as  they  ca'  me. 
Did  sic  a  mishap  and  inishiiiiter  bcfa'  me. 

Soiigt  Russ^s  Hc/enore,  p.  133. 
Sibb.  has   rightly   obsor^-d   that   tills  is  from  Fr. 
mi^avcnliiic,  q.  mis.uituler.     For  indeeil  it  occurs 
in  the  latter  form  in  O.E. 

The  vnrygt  ydo   to   poucrcmcn  to  suche  mys. 
aunlre  tunule.  11.  Ulvtic.  p.  375. 

To  MLSGRUGGLE,  Misf;uuGi,F,,  v.  a.  I.  To 
oisorJer,  to  runipie  ;  to  iiandic  rou;;hly,  S. 
"  I  took  her  by  the  bought  o'  the  gardy,  an' 
gar'd  her  sit  down  by  me  ;  bat  she  bad  me  had  aft' 
my  haiuls,  far  1  /nifgriiglcJ  a.'  her  apron."  Jounuil 
from  London,   p.  8. 

2.  To  disfigure,  to  deform  ;  often   applied  to  the 
cliange  of  the  countenance  in  consequtnce  of 
grief  or  harJ  treatment,  S.B. 
It  seems  originally  the.  same  with  F3Llg.  kreulel- 
eii,  to  crumple,  to  ruflle,   from  kreiik,  a  crumple; 
Isl.  riick-a,  Lat.  rug-a,  id.     Mis  seems  roduudaiit, 
as  Gniggle  is  svnon. 
MISHAPPEiVS,  s.     Unfortunateness. 

"  ^ly  lipart  pitied  the  man  :  beside  other  evils, 
the  mhhuppcn'i  of  the  allair,  which  could  not  be 
by  any  hand  so  compassed  as  to  give  content  to 
all,  made  him  fall  in  such  danger  of  his  Majesty's 
misinterpretation,  that  no  other  means  was  left  him 
lo  purc!ia<e  a  good  construction  of  his  very  lideli- 
ty."  I5ni'i,'.s  Lett.  i.  117. 
MISHARRIT,  part.  pa. 

And  I  agane,  maistlike  ane  elriche  grume. 
Crap  in  the  muskaue  aiken  stok  misliarrU. 
Pa/ice  of  JJuiioiir,  i.  19. 
It  seems  to  mean,  disconcerted,  disappointed,   q. 
unhinged,  from  A.S.  mis,  and  keurru  a  hinge. 

Sibb.  says,  "  perhaps  mii.whfiril,  hollow  and 
shattered."  lie  seeuis  to  refer  to  this  very  passage, 
and  to  view  the  term  as  applied  by  Doug,  to  the  tree, 
instead  of  the  person  who  took  refuge  in  it. 
To  MISKEN,  V.  (I.  1.  Not  to  know,  to  be  ig- 
norant of,  S.  Yorks. 

Quhay  knawis  not  the  lynnage  of  Enco  ? 
Or  qiihay  miskcnnjjs  Troy,   that  nobyll  riete  ? 
Dong,  rirgil,' 30.  47. 
"  Poor  fowk's  friends  soon  mis/ccii  them."  llani- 
say's  S.  Prov.  p.  58. 
'2.  To  overlook,  to  neglect. 

The  vane  gloir  iJiat  my  tua  brelhir  takis  in  sic 
vane  gentilnes,  is  the  cause  that  thai  liihtlije  me, 
trocht  the  quhilk  arrogant  myndo  tliat  thai  haf  con- 
sauit,  thai  mi/skvn  God  and  man,  quhilk  is  the  oc- 


casione  that  I  and  thou  sail  neuyr  get  reloif  of  our 
atllictione.  Compl.  S.  p.  201.  "  Mistake,"  Gl. 
But  this  is  not  the  sense.  For  this  is  nearly  allied  lo 
lichllije. 

"  He  suddenly  rcsolveth  to  do  all  that  is  com- 
manded, and  to  forego  every  evil  way,  (yet  much 
miskeitiiixg  Christ  Jesus)  and  so  begii.neih  to  take 
some  courage  to  himself  again,  establishing  his  own 
righteousness."  Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  89. 
'3.  To  seem  to  be  ignorant  of,  to  take   no  notice 

of;  applied  to  persons,  S. 

"  in  all  these  things  miskcn  me,  and  all  iuforma. 
tiou  from  this,"  i.  e.  "■  Do  not  let  the  source  of 
your  information  appear."     LJaillie's  Lett.  ii.  139. 

'•  Sir  William  NN'alU'r's  forces  melted  quickly  to 
a  poor  handful  :  the  Londoners,  and  others,  as  is 
their  miikent  custom,  after  a  piece  of  service,  get 
liome."     Ibid.  ii.  2. 

4.  To  let  alone,  to  forbear,  not  to  meddle  with, 
to  give  no  luolcst.ition  to. 

"  Carlavrock  v.e  did  miskeu.  It  could  not  be 
ta1(cn  without  cannon,  which  without  time  and  great 
charges,  could  not  have  been  transported  from  the 
castle  of  lidniburgh."     Baiilit's  Lett.  i.  159. 

'•  Mr.  Henderson,  and  sundry,  would  have  ail 
these  things  riiikciit,  till  wc  be  at  a  point  with  Eng. 
la.uL"     Tbid.  i.  308. 

lil.  Vii^kun-a  is  used  in  a  sense  nearly  akin.  It 
signifies  to  pity  ;  misereor,   G.  Andr. 

5.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge,  to  disown. 

"  The  reasone  quhairof  Sanct  Paule  schawls  ia 
few  wordis,  saying  :  Qui  iguorat,  ignoralitiir.  lie 
that  mi'ikens  sail  be  miskoinii.  Meining  this,  gif 
«e  ^(ill  nocht  ken  Goddis  iustice  and  his  mercy,  of- 
ferit  to  vs  in  Christ,  in  tymc  of  this  lyfc,  God  sail 
miskcn  vs  in  the  day  of  extreme  iugcment."  Abp. 
Hamiltoun's  Catechisme  1552,   Fol.  82.  a. 

6.  To  ntis/.eii  one's  self,  to  assume  airs  wliich  do 
not  bcl'jng  to  one,  to  forget  one's  proper  sta- 
tion, S. 

To  MYSKNAW,  r.  a.     To  be  ignorant  of. 
Riddis  thou  me  te  sa  nyce,  I  suld  mi/skuaa 
This  calm  salt  \\ater,  or  stabill  Uudis  haw  .' 
Doug,  f'irgil,   156.  50. 
"  Thaireftcr  he  geuis  his  awiii  jugement,   quhilk 
is  confrarius  to  al  the  rest:  affirm)  ng  the  samyn  hut 
older  scripture   or  doctor.     And  thairforc,   is  dcre 
of   the    rehersing,    becauss    it  was    euir   wi.<knaxin 
to  the  kirk  of  God,  and  all   the  ancient   fatheris  of 
the   samyn."      Kennedy  (Crossraguell),   Compcnd. 
Traetiue,   p.  92. 

MISLEARD,  adj.  1.  Unmannerly,  indiscreet. 
Shirr.  Gl.  S. 

Her  Nuiicsel  maun  be  carefu'  now, 

Nor  maun  she  be  niisleurd, 
Sin  baxter  lads  hae  seai'd  a  vow 
To  skelp  an'  clout  the  guard. 

Fcrgusson's  Poems,  ii.  51. 
2.   It   r.lso   signifies   mischievous,  S.     V.  Fi'TiE, 
and  KiTTi.i;,  ruij.     Literally,   ill-tutored  ;  from 
7)iis  and  Icar'd,  i.  c.  learned.     V.  Leke,  r. 
To  MISLIPPEN,  V.  a.    To  disappoint,  S.  Yorks. 
To  MISLUCK,  V.  n.     To  miscarry,  not  to  pros- 
per, S.  Belg.  iiiisliicl-en,  id. 
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MisLUCK,  5.     Misfortune,  S. 

"  Wha  can  lielp  misluck  ?"  Ramsay's  9.  Pror. 
p.  75. 

MISLUSHIOUS,  adj.  Malicious,  rough,  Gl. 
Ramsay. 

Hutciieon  with  a  thrcc-luggcil  cap, 

His  head  bi/.zen  \vi'  bees, 
Hit  Geordy  a  misliishiox  rap. 
And  brak  the  brig  o'  's  nccsc 
Right  sair  that  day. 

Ramsatj^s  Poems,  i.  279. 
It  seems  to  be  expl.   malicious,  merely  from  the 
resemblance  in  sound.     The  proper  idea  is  that  of 
rough,  severe,  unguarded  ;  7-(icklc\\i,  synon. 

To  MISMAGGLE,  v.   a.    To  spoil,  to  put  in 

disorder,  to  put  awry,  S.B. 

"  She  bad  me  had  all' my  hands,  for  I  misgruglcd 
a'  her  apron,  an'  mistiiagi^l'd  a'  her  cocker-nony." 
Journal  from  London,  ]).  fi. 

Mii  seems  redundant  here.     V.  iNI  Ar.iL. 

MISMAIGHT,  part.  pa.  "  Put  out  of  sorts, 
mismatched,"  S.  Gl.  Sibb.  from  nm  and  niaik, 
q.  V. 

To  MISMARROW,  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  sorts, 
to  mismatch  ;  generally  applied  to  things  which 
are  sorted  in  pairs,  when  one  is  put  for  an- 
other :  S.     V.   Mauiiow,  v. 

MISNURTURED,  «<//.  Ill-bred,  unmannerly. 
«  — Therefore  that  which  idle  onwaiting  caunot 

do,    misnurtiired  crying  and    knocking   wilt    do." 

U\itherford's  Lett.  P.  i.  cp.  27. 

MiSNOURTouiiNESSE,    s.     Ill  breeding,   want  of 
due  respect. 
"  This  homelincs  will  not  be  with   misnourtoi/r- 

ncssc,  and  with  an   opinion   of  paritie  :  albeit   thou 

wilt  be  homely  with  him   as   with   thy  brother;  yet 

thou  mayest  not  make   thy   selfe   as  companion  to 

him,   and   count  lightly  of  him."     Rollock  on  the 

Passion,  p.  343. 

To  MISPORTION  owe'.*  aeff,  v.  a.  To  eat  to 
excess,  to  surfeit  ones  self,  S.B. 

To  MISSAYE,  r.  a.    To  abuse,  to  rail  at. 

"■  Item,    of  them  quha  missaijes  the  Baillies,   or 

the  Lord's  Baillie  in  court  of  his  ofTue  doing,  it  be. 

hovcs  him  right  there  to  cry  him  mercy,  and  there. 

fore  to  malie  him  amends."  Baron  Courts,  c.  7'i. 
Teuf.  w/.t-,9C5'^/i-c/i,  maledicere,  male  loijui  alicui, 

iiiscctari  aliquem  malcdictis. 

MYSSEL,  .».     A  vail.  .  "V.  Mussal,  v. 

MISSETTAND,  part.  pr.    Unbecoming. 
In  recompcnce  for  his  missettand  saw. 
He  sail  your  best  in  euerie  part  proclame. 

Pa/ ice  of  Honour,  ii.  22. 
Tent,    mis-selt-en,   male   disponere.     Instead   of 

this  oiifctiiii,  or  iinscttin,  is  the  term  now  used,  cspe. 

«iallj  with  respect  to  any  piece  of  dress  which,  it  is 

supposed,  does  not  (jecomc  the  wearer.     V.  Set,  v. 

MISblLRY,  y. 

Maigram,  madness,  or  missilrj/, 

Appostrum,   or  the  palacy. 

Jioiill's  Cursing,  Gl.  Coiiipl.  p.  330. 


This  denotes  some  eruption,  perhaps  leprosy. 
For  while  Germ,  maid  signifies  the  measles,  masel. 
siicht  is  used  for  the  leprosy  ;  Su.G.  ina.iscl  for  the 
scall.  Ley.  xxi.  20,  and  masslint;  for  the  smallpox. 
V.  Mesall. 

MISSLIE,  adj.    "  Solitary,  from  some  person  or 

thing  being  amissing  or  absent."    Gl.  Sibb. 
To  MISS"V\''EAR,  v.  n.    To  swear  falsely,  S. 

TRUSTER,  MvsTEn.  s.     Cr.ift,  art. 
Ane  cngynour  thair  half  thai  tane, 
That  wes  sleast  of  thai  mijster. 
That  men  wyst  ony  fer  or  ner. 

liarboiir.  xrii.  435,  MS. 
It  is  also  found  in  O.K. 

lit'  asked  for  his  archere, 

Waiter  Tirclle  washatcn,  maisler  of  that  mister. 
R.  lira  line,  \i.  94. 
This  is  immediately  from  Fr.  mestier,  id.  iMcnagc 
derives  this  from  Lat.  mini^ter-iuiii ;  Skinner,  E. 
mijstciy  a  trade,  from  Gr.  ftv(>i^i».  Warton,  how. 
ever,  contends  that  L.B.  magis/er-iiim  is  the  origin, 
to  which  Fr.  muistrite  exactly  corresponds.  Hist. 
v..  Poet.  V.  iii.  xxxvii.  &c. 

MISTER,  MvsTER,  ,^.     1 .  Want,  necessity,  S.B. 
Tharfor  his  horss  ail  hailc  he  gaiff 
To  the  ladyis,  that  mj/stir  had. 

Barbour,  iii.  357.  MS. 
"  Mister  makes  man   of  craft."     Ferguson's  S. 
Prov.  p.  24. 

"  There's  nae  friend  to  friend  in  mister.''  Ibid, 
p.  31. 

2.  It  sometimes  denotes  want  of  food,  S.B. 
And  now  her  heart  is  like  to  melt  away 

AVi'  heat  and  mister. 

Ross's  Ilelenore,  p.  59. 
It  is  used  as  synon.  with  Faut. 

There's  been  a  dowie  day  io  me,  my  dear ; 
Faint,  faint,  alas!  v,\'  faut  and  mister  gaue, 
And  in  a  peril  just  to  die  my  lane. 

f/iid.  p.  GO.     V.  Fact. 
5.  Any  thing  that  is  necessary. 

— Grant  eik  leif  to  hew  wod,  and  tak 
Tymmer  to  bete  airis,  and  \t\u'T  mislcris. 

Doug,  rirgil,  30.  20. 
He  etc  and  drank,  with  ful  gude  chcre. 
For  tharof  had  he  grete  ni/sier. 

i'li-ainc,  Ritson's  E.M.R.  i.  33. 
Rudd.  views  this  as  the  same  Mith  the  preceding 
word,  supposing  that,  as  Fr.  mcsticr  signifies  a  trade 
or  art,  "  because  by  these  we  may  and  ought  to 
supjily  our  necessities,"  the  term  "  came  to  signify 
?ieed,  luck,  iiccessitj/,  tcuiit."  Sibb.  adopts  this  ety- 
mon. 

Fr.  mestier  is  indeed  used  as  signif^-ing  need,  or 
want.  But  it  seems  more  natural  to  deduce  mister 
from  Su.G.  mist-a,  Dan.  viist-cr,  to  lose,  to  sustain 
the  waii(,  loss,  or  absence  of  any  thing.  Allied  to 
these  are  Isl.  misser,  a  loss,  misting,  he  who  is  de- 
[irivcd  of  his  property;  Alem.  mitz-an  to  ^^ant, 
Belg.  miss-en. 

To  Mister,  r.  a.    To  need,  to  be  in  want  of,  to 
have  occasion  for. 
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All  trew  Scottis  grct  fauour  till  hi;n  gaift', 
Quhat  gude  thai  had  he  mystcrit  nocht  to  craiff. 

Wallace,  V.  558.  MS. 
O  douchtj-  King,  thou  askis  counsale,  said  hf, 
Of  that  materc,  (luhilk,  as  semys  me, 
Is  nouthir  dirk  nor  doutsum,  but  full  clere, 
That  muiteris  not  our  auisis  bene  here. 

Doug.  Virgil,  374.  21. 
The  prep,  of  is  sometimes  added. 
— "  The  saids  Deputes  exponed,   that  sum  tynie 
it  micht  chance,   that  the  King  micht  mister  of  his 
grit  gunis  and  ardllyrie  in  France."     Knox's  Hist, 
p   233. 

Mistcr'd,  straitened,  reduced  to  difficulties,  S.B. 

To  Mister,  Mystre,  v.  n.  To  be  necessary. 
The  King  has  than  to  consaiil  tan, 
That  he  wald  nocht  brck  doiin  the  wall ; 
Bot  castell,  and  (he  toun  withall, 
Stutr  Weill  with  men,  and  Avith  w  ittaill, 
And  alkyn  othyr  apparaill 
That  mycht  awailc,  or  cUis  mystre 
To  hald  castell,  or  toun  off  wer. 

Barbour,  svii.  215.  MS. 
•<  Gif  it  misfers,"  if  it  be  necessary. 
"  And  gif  it  misters,  that  secular  power  be  callit 
in  supporte  and  helping  of  halie  kirk."     Acts  Ja. 
I.  1424.  c.  31. 
Mystir,  adj.    Necessary. 

Then  in  schort  time  men  mycht  thaim  se 
Schute  all  thair  galayis  to  the  se. 
And  ber  to  se  bayth  ayr  and  ster. 
And  othyr  thingia  that  mystir  wer. 

Barbour,  iv.  631.  MS. 
MisTiUFUL,  adj.     Needy,  necessitous. 

'•  For  the  miserc  of  misfirful  men,  and  for  the 
Tcpyng  of  pure  men,  the  din^ne  justice  sal  exsecut 
strait  punitionc."     Compl.  S.  p.  194. 

Unkend  and  mysterfuU  in  the  dcseirtis  of  Libie 
I  wander,  cxpellit  from  Ewrop  and  Asia. 

Doug.  Virgil,  25.  2. 
"  Misterfou'  fowk  mauna  be  mensfou'  ;"   Fergn. 
son's  S.  ProT.  p.  24.     "  They  who  are  in  need  must 
and  will  importune,"     Kelly,  p.  304. 
MlSTHY,  s. 

The  F,rle  of  Herfurd  thiddvrward 
Held,  and  wes  lane  in,  our  the  wall ; 
And  fyfty  of  his  men  %vith  all  ; 
And  set  in  howssis  sindryly, 
Swa  that  thai  had  tbar  na  mistry. 

Barbour,  xiii.  412. 
In  Ed.  1620,  it  is  mastrie  :  in  MS.  mercy;  which 
appears  to  be  an  error.  The  most  natural  sense  of 
the  passage  is,  that,  being  received  within  the  walls, 
they  were  in  no  strait,  or  exposed  to  no  danger  from 
the  enemy. 

To  MYSTRAIST,  r.  w.     To  mistrust,  to  sus- 
pect. 

\er  (he  castell  he  drew  thaim  priwaly 
In  till  a  schaw  ;  Sotheroun  mystrtiislit  nocht. 
IVullace,  ix.  1620.  MS.     V.  Traist. 
To  MISTRYST,  v.  a.     To  break  an  engagement 
with,  S.     Gl.  Sibb. 

To  MISTROW,  V.  a.     ].  To  suspect,  to  doubt, 
to  mistrust. 
Vol.  IL 


Tiiai  mystrOiC  him  off  (ra'oury 

For  that  he  spokyn  had  with  the  King. 

And  for  that  ilk  mistrouing 

Thai  tuk  him  and  put  [him]  in  presoun. 

Barbour,  x.  327.  MS. 

2.  To  disbelieve. 

And  in  hys  lettrys  sayd  he  thane, 
That  the  jjcpil  of  Ireland 
M'nfaythful  wcs  and  inyilrozcand. 
And  ledi-  thame  all  be  fretis  wyle, 
Nowclit  be  the  lauchc  of  the  Ewangyle. 

IVyntoKtt,  vii.  7.  222. 
Is),  misstru-a,  Franc,  niissilru^-an,  Belg.  mil.. 

trouzc-cn,  id.  mistrozcig,  suspicious,  ?nisirozccn,   » 

suspicion. 

MisTiiowiiNG,    s.     Distrust,  suspicion,     V.  the 

V. 

To  MYTH,  r.  a.     To  measure,  to  mete. 

The  myllare  mythis  the  multure  wyth  anc  metC 

skant. 
For  drouth  had  drunkin  rp  his  dam  in  the  dr/ 
yere. 

Doug.  Virgil,  238,  a.  48. 
A.S.  met-an.  met-gian,  mctiri. 
To  MYTH,  Myith,  -c.  a.     I.  To  mark,  to  ob- 
serve. 

Scho  knew  him  weille,  bot  as  of  eloquence, 
Sclio  durst  nocht  weill  in  presens  till  him  kyth, 
Full  sor  scho  drede  or  Sotheron  wald  him  myth. 
IVallace,  v.  664.  MS. 
2.  To  shew,  to  indicate. 

Thoght  he  wes  myghtles,  his  mercy  can  he  thair 

myth, 
And  wald  that  he  nane  hanne  hynt,  with  hart 
and  with  hand. 

Gavian  and  Gol.  iii.  18. 
i.  e.  Although  his  strength  was  so  far  gone  in  the 
fight,   that  it   might   hare   been  supposed  he  would 
have  been  irritated,  yet  he  shewed  mercy. 

For  the  bricht  helme  in  twynkland  sterny  nycht 
Mythis  Eurill  with  hemes  schynand  brycht. 

Doug.  Virgil,  289.  36. 
The  feverous  hew  intill  my  face  did  myith 
All  my  maUeis  ;  for  swa  the  horribill  dreid 
Ilaill  me  ouir  set,  I  micht  not  say  my  creid. 
Police  of  Honour,  i.  67. 
"  Myith,  mix."     Gl.  Pink.     But  there  is  no  cvi. 
dcnce  that  it  ever  bears  this  sense.     It  is  radically  the 
same  with  Isl.  mid-a,  locum  signo.     That  there  is  a 
near  affinity  between   this  and  the  preceding  verb, 
the  one  signifying  to  measure,  and  the  other  to  mark, 
appears  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  illustration  of 
Meitii,   q.  v. 

Myth,  .^.     A  mark.     V.  Meitii. 
MITH,  Meith,  aux.  t.     Might,  S.B. 

What  I  mith  get,  my  Kate,  is  nae  the  thing  ; 
Ye  sud  be  queen,  tho'  Simon  were  a  king. 
Shirrcfs'  Poems,  p.  44.     V.  Maucht. 
Sh.G.  maalte,  anc.  matha,  id. 

M YTING,  s.  ] .  A  term  used  to  express  small- 
ness  of  size.  It  seems  to  carry  the  idea  of  con- 
tempt in  the  following  passage. 

Mandrag,  raemerkyn,  mismade  myting. 

Evergreen,  i.  120. 
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Perhaps  from  Tent,  mi/li',  mijdle,  acariis,  a  mi(c  ; 
or  mj/tf,  any  thing  Tcry  minute,  also,  money  of  the 
basest  kind. 
2.  A  fondling  designation   for  a  child,  pron.  q. 

niiite/i,  Ang. 
MITT  ALE,  MiTTAiNE,  s.     A  bird  of  prey,  of 
the  hawk  kind ;  g/edJis  and  miltalis  being  classed 
together. 

"  I/em,  Anent  ruikis,  crawis,  &  vthcr  fonlis  of 
rief,  as  ernis,  bissartis,  gleddis,  mitlulh,  thcmihilk 
distroyis  baitli  cornis  and  wylde  foulis,"  A;c.  Acts 
Ja.  11.  1-157.  c.  95,   Edit.  1506,   Murray,   e.  So. 

It  is  certainly  the  same  fowl  which  Dunbar  calls 
Mi/ttaine.  V.  St.  Marfi/nis  Furclc. 
WriTENS,  s.  p/.  1.  "  iMitaines,  Fr.]  wool- 
len gloves.  Millens,  in  England,  at  present, 
are  understood  to  be  gloves  without  fingers." 
Sir  J.  Sinclair,  p.  163. 

Lancash.  id.  ;  also,  "  a  very  strong  pair  to  hedge 
in;"  Gl.  Tim  Bobbin. 

2.  To  lay  up  one's  miltens,  to  beat  out  one's 
brains  ;  a  cant  phrase,  Abcrd. 
"  For,  thinks  i,  an'  the  horse  tak  a  brattle  now, 
they  may  come  to  lay  up  my  mittenn,  an'  dint;  nic 
yavil  an'  as  styth  as  gin  1  had  buen  elf-shot."  Jour- 
nal from  London,   p.  4. 

To  MITTLE,  r.  «.    To  hurt  or  wound,  by  a  fall, 
bruise,  or  blow,  S. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  this  might  be  a  cor. 
ruption  of  mu/ilalc,  a  term  much  used  in  our  old 
laws  in  the  same  sense  ;  as, — "  hurt,  slaine,  mutt- 
late."— Acta  Ja.  VL  1394,  c.  227. 

But  as  this  would  only  correspond  to  the  part. 
mittlit,  the  verb  may  be  from  Fr.  niuliUer,  Lat. 
mittil-are,  id.  I  am  not  satislied,  however,  that  it 
is  not  allied  to  MoesG.  niait-an,  Isl.  meid-a,  muti- 
lare,   laedere,   conscindere. 

MIXTIE-MAXTIE,  Mixie-Maxie,  odv.    In  a 
state  of  confusion  ;  suggesting   the  same  idea 
with  the  E.  s,  mis/iina.''/i,  a  mingle,  S. 
It  is  also  used  as  if  an  adj. 

Could  he  some  commutation  broach, — 
He  lieed  na  fear  their  foul  reproach 

Nor  erudition, — 
Yon  mixlic-maxtie  queer  hotch-potch. 
The  coalition. 

Burns,  iii.  25. 
Both  the  S.  and  E.  terms  arc  allird,   the  latter  es. 
pecially,  which  Dr.  Johnson  calls   ''  a  low  word,'^ 
to  Su.G.  miskmask,  id.j  cougeries  rcrum  multarum; 
Ihre,  vo.  Fick-Jack. 

MIZZLED,  fidj.     Having  different  colours.    The 
legs  are  said  to  be  ))tizz/cd,  when  partly  disco- 
loured by  sitting  too  near  the  fire,  S. 
This  at  first  view  might  seem  merely  a  peculiar  use 
of  K.  mcasled,  (j.  like  one  in  the  measles.     But  mh. 
i/frf  is  a  dillercnt  term-     It  maybe  allied   to   A.S. 
miiil.,  varius,  diversus,   or  rather  to  l>\.  mislitt  va- 
riegatus;  mislilan  kj/itil,  tuuicam  variegatani,  2 Sum. 
13.     V.  Let,  color.   Hire.     This  word  seems  origi- 
nally to  have  denoted  loss  of  colour,  Ibl.  r/tm  signi- 
fying^nrivation. 


Teut.  masckclen,  however,  is  synon.     Ma!:chclcn 
aen  de  beenen,  maculae  subrubrae  quae  hyeinu  con- 
trahuntur,  dum  crura  ad  igiicm   propius  admoven. 
tur  ;  from  masche,  maschcl,  macula,  a  spot  or  stain. 
MOBIL,  MoBi.E,   s.     Movea'k  goous,  or  such 
as  are  not  affixed  to  the  sm\  ;  S.  moxenhle<i. 
Yonc  berne  in  the  battale  will  ye  noght  forbore 
For  all  the  mobil  on  the  mold  merkit  to  nieul. 
Gazcan  and  (Jul.  iii.  13. 
It  is  more  generally  used  ui  pi. 

Fra  euery  part  thai  tiokking  fast  about, 
Bayth  with  gude  will,  and  thare  mobtis  but  dout, 
Doug,  i'  irgil,  65.  25. 
Fr.  meublcs,  id. 
MOCH,  MoCHY,  adj.     1.  Moist,  damp. 

Not  [nocht]  throw  the  soyl  bot  muskanc  treis 

sproutit, 
Combust,  barrant,  vnblomit  and  vnleifit, 
Auld  rottin  runtis  qiiliairin  na  sup  was  leifit  ; 
Moili.  all  waist,  widderit  with  grauis  moulit, 
A  ganand  den  quhair  nnirthcrars  men  rcifit. 
I'alice  of  Honour,  i.  3.  Edin.  lulit.  1579. 
2.  Thick,    close ;   misty.     This  is   the    sense   of 
niothi/      A  moclii/  day,  a  dark  misty  day,  S. 
The  E.  use  the  phrase,  viokj)  day.     But  both  Skin- 
ner and  Johnson  seem  to  understand  it  as  if  it  were 
the  same  with  murky,  gloomy,   renderiug  it  dark. 
It  is  certainly  synon.  with  S.  mochy.     Muck,  Lin. 
coins,  signifies  moist,   wet. 

Isl.  mukk-ne,  mokk-r,  condcnsatio  nublum,  arc 
evidently  allied  to  our  term,  especially  in  the  second 
sense.  Dan.  mug  denotes  mould,  muggen  mouldy: 
and  in  some  parts  of  E.  they  say,  a  ntuggy  day. 
But  it  most  nearly  resembles  Isl.  mtigga,  aer  succi- 
dus  et  nubilo  humidus  ;  G.  Andr.  p.  181. 

MOCH,  s.     A  heap.    This  Sibb.  mentions  as  the 
sairic  with  MoKC,  q.  v.  from  A.S.  viucg,  acer- 
vus. 
To  MOCHRE,  MoKUE,  v.  w.     1.  To  heap  up, 
to  hoard. 

Andquhcn  your  Lords ar  puir,  this  to  conclude; 
Tliay  sel  thair  sonncs  and  airs  for  gold  and  gude, 
Unto  ane  mokrand  carle,  for  derest  pryse. 
That  wist  never  yit  of  honour,  nor  genlryse. 
This  worscliip  and  honour  of  linage. 
Away  it  weirs  thus  for  thair  disparage. 
Thair  manheid,  and  thair  meuse,  this  gait  thay 

niuric  ; 
For  mariage  thus  nnytc  of  ane  churle. 

Frie.sts  oj  Pebli.s,  S.  P.  li.  i.  13. 
Chaucer  uses  tnuckre  anil  mockeren  precisely  in 
the  same  sense. 

Muckre  and  ketche  pens. 

Troiliif,  iii.  1381. 
Hence  Mukerar,  q.  v.,  a  covetous  person.  The 
verb  is  certainly  allied  to  A.S.  murg,  a  heap,  as 
Rudd.  observes ;  but  perhaps  more  immediately  to 
lial.  muixhiarc,  mucchiarc,  to  aciuiiiuilate.  This, 
as  many  Ital.  words  are  of  (iolli.  origin,  may  be 
traced  to  Isl.  mock-a,  id.  coacervare. 

2.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  busy  about  trifling  matters  or  mean  work, 
S.B.  pron.  mochre. 

3.  To  work  in  the  dark,  S.B. 
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Those  arc  merely  oblique  senses  of  the  verb,  bor. 
rowed   from   the   keenness  manifested  by  a  covetous 
])ers()n. 
NOCHT,  mix.  v.     Might. 

The  awfiill  Ivin^  part  twa  harraldis  be  brocht, 
Gain  tliaini  rcintniaiind,  in  all  the  liaisf  (hai  mucht, 
To  cliargis  Wallace,  that  he  siild  cum  him  till, 
Witht  out  promyss,  and  put  him  in  hi<  will. 
fValltue,  vi.  317.  MS. 
Forsoyth,  at  Troyis  disfi Miction,  as  1  moch/, 

I  tukc  comfort  hcrof. 

D'>f(,!:.  Virgil,  20.  25. 
A.S.  mot,  id.  from  mag-an  posse;  Aleni.  niuhf, 
Gl.  Wynt.  moht-a,  from  mag-cu,  mog.cn. 

MODE,  MwKE,  s.     ). 

Ilf  ckyd  thire  mauhad  and  thare  made, 
Thare-for  thai  dredc  ai  multy(ude. 

IVijnIozcn,  viii.  27.  199. 
"  Mind,  spirit,"  Gl.     I5iit  it  seems  properly  to 
denote  courage  ;   A.S.  Sw.  mod,  id. 
2.  Angex,  indignation  ;  as  E.  itiood  is  used. 
Tho  sejde  Ysondc  with  mode, 

"  Mi  maiden  ye  ban  slain." 

Sir  Tri^trem,  p.  104. 
Su.G.  Is),  mod,  ira,  A.S.  mod-ian  irasci. 

MoWY,    McDY,  fu/j.     1 .  Spirited,   hauglity  ;   or 

perhaps,  rather,  bold. 

xiii  castellis  with  strenth  he  wan, 
And  ourcamc  many  a  tnodi/  man. 

Barbour,  \x.  659.  MS. 

Sw.  modfir,  bold,  brayc.  daring  ;  Tout,  moedig, 
spirited,  mettlesome  ;  Alem.  miiut,  ahicris,  animo- 
siis.  Germ,  miifhig,  id.  Alem.  miiaf,  mens,  assumes  a 
groat  variety  of  composite  forms  ;  afifastmuate,  firmi 
animi  vir,  gimuato,  gratiosus,  heitmuati,  iracundia, 
&c. 
2.  Pens' ve,  end,  melancholy. 

—  Thou  Proscrpync.  quhilk  bv  our  gentil  lawis 
Art  row  nil  hie,  and  vi-llit  loude  by  nyrlit, 
In  forkit  wayis  with  mony  mudtj  wicht  ! 

Doug,  i  irgil,  121.  32. 
To  MODERATE,  r.  w.     1.  To  preside  in  an  ec- 
clesiastical court,  whether  superior  or  inferior, 

o* 

"  It  16  thought  expedient  lliat  no  Minister,  mo. 
derating  his  Session,  shall  usurp  a  negative  voice 
over  the  members  of  his  Session."  Act  Assembly, 
Dec.  17.  l(i:{8. 

The  prep,  in  may  have  been  omitted  after  mode, 
rating.      It  is  used  in  our  time. 

"  The  Moderaror  of  (he  former  Assembly  opens 
it  with  a  'crnion  ;  but  in  case  of  his  absence,  his  pre- 
decessor in  that  chair  hath  the  sermon  :  and  in  ab. 
scnce  of  them  both,  the  eldest  Minister  of  the  town 
where  (Imy  meet,  jireacheth,  and  openeth  the  Assem- 
bly by  prayer,  and  moderates  till  a  new  Moderator 
be  chosen."  Stcuart's  Collections,  B.  i.  Tit.  15. 
§  19. 
g.  To  preside  in  a  congregation,  at  the  election  of 

a  Pastor,  S. 

"  When  the  day  is  come  on  which  the  electors 
-were  a!)pointed  to  meet, — the  Minister  whom  the 
Presbyiery  ordered  to  moderate  at  the  election,  hav- 
ing ended  sermon,  and  dismissed  the  congregation. 


except  these  concerned,  is  to  open  (he  meeting  of 
electors  with  prayer,  and  thereafter  they  proceed  to 
vote  the  person  to  be  their  Minister."  Steuart's 
Collections,  B.  i.  Tit.  I.  §  6. 
MoDERAT.jn,  s.  1.  He  who  presides  in  an  ec- 
clesiasticr.l  court,  S. 

"  Declarcth,  that  the  power  of  Presbyteries 

and  of  provincial  and  general  Assemlilies,  hath  been 
unjustly  suppressed,  but  never  lawfully  abrogate. 
And  therefore  that  it  hath  been  most  lawful  unto 
them,  not  withstanding  any  point  unjustly  objected 
b}  the  Prclats  to  the  contrare. — to  choose  their  own 
J)l(;deralour',  and  to  execute  all  the  p.art.s  of  eccle- 
siastical! jurisdiction  according  to  their  own  limits 
a|)pointed  iheni  by  ihe  Kirk."  Act  Assembly,  Dec. 
5.   1638.  Sess.  13. 

The  Pastor  is  constant  Moderator  of  a  Session, 
from  the  superiority  of  iiis  office  to  those  of  Ruling 
Elders  and  Deacons.  In  a  1  resbyttry,  a  new  Mo- 
derator  is  generullv  cliosen  annually  ;  in  a  Provinci. 
al  Svnod  or  Asseiiibly,  at  every  meeting. 
2.  The  minister  who  presides  in  a  congregational 
meeting,  at  the  electiv.u  of  a  Pastor,  S. 
"  Thereafter  they  proceed  to  vote  the  per- 
son to  be  their  Minister. — Which  vote  being  taken 
and  carefully  marked,  the  Moderator  is  to  pro- 
nounce  the  mind  of  the  meeting,  viz.  that  a  call  be 
given  to  the  person  named  ;  vt  hich  the  clerk  is  to 
have  ready  drawn  up  to  be  read  and  signed  by  them 
in  presence  of  tlie  Moderator."  Steuart's  Collec- 
tions,  ubi  sup. 

MuDtHATioN,  s.  The  act  of  presiding,  by  ap- 
pointment of  Presbytery,  in  a  congregation,  in 
the  election  of  a  Pastor  by  the  votes  of  the  ma- 
jority. When  a  minister  is  appointed  to  pre- 
side in  this  business,  it  is  said  that  the  Presby- 
tery grant  a  moderation  to  the  people,  S. 
MODYR,  jMoDEfi,  s.     Mother. 

Hys  modrjr  lied  with  hvm  fra  P.lrisle, 
Till  Gowry  past,  and  duelt  in  Kilspynde. 

IVatlace,  i.  149,  MS. 
Quha  bettir  may  Sibylla  namj  t  be. 
Than  may  the  glorius  moder  and  madin  fre  ? 
Doug,  fir  git,  Prol.  IGO.  54. 
A.S.  Isl.  Su.G.  Dan.  moder,  Belg.  moeder,  Alem. 
muater,  miidcr,  Pers.  muder. 

MoDYit-NAKYD,  adj.     Stark  naked,  naked  as  at 
one's  birth,  S.  niother-imlrd. 
Thre  hund)  re  men  in  cumpany 
Gaddryt  come  on  hyin  suddanly, 
Tuk  hyin  out,  quhare  that  he  lay. 
Of  hys  chawmyre  befor  day, 
Modj/r-nakj/d  hys  body  bare. 

IVi/ntottn,  TJi.  9.  261. 
•'  Ye' re  as  sonple  sark  alane  as  some  are  mother 
naked;''''  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  85. 

Tent,  moeder-nueckt,  id. 
MODYWART,  Modewart,  s.     A  mole,  (tal- 
pa)S. 

I  gryppit  graithly  the  gil, 
And  every  modijxcart  hil. 

Doug.  Virgil,  239,  b.  19. 
"  I  graunt  thou  may  blot  out  all  knaw  ledge  out 
of  thy  minde,  and  make  thy  selfe  to  become  a)s 
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LiiuJe  as  a  modcxarf."     Brace's  Scrm.  on  the  Sacr. 
O.  2,  b. 

Dan.  mitld-aarp.  Germ,  ntatilxiirf,  AU'm.  ?;i«/. 
iiiierf,  A.  Bor.  iiiniililzi:uri>.  Tliis  is  generally  ilc- 
rivod  from  A.S.  motde,  earth,  and  zceorp-an,  to 
throw  or  cast.  Ray  sayu,  that  to  :i:uit  is  to  east 
forth  as  a  mole  or  lioj  doth.  Jltncc  it  is  probable 
tliat  there  may  have  been  a  (Joth.  v.  of  a  similar 
form,  eiltering  into  the  romiiositiou  of  our  name  for 
the  mole.  A.S.  zcro/.aii,  Belg.  vroct-en,  z:roit-eii, 
Su.G.  7'ot-u,  are  indeed  nsed  in  a  sense  nearly  allied, 
versare  rostro,  to  root  as  a  sow  with  its  sr^out. 

MOGGANS,  s.  pi.     1.  Long  sleeves  for  a  wo- 
man's arms,  wrought  like  stockings,  S.B. 

Had  I  won  the  length  but  of  ae  pair  of  sleeves, — 
This  1  wad  have  waslieu  and  blceeh'd  like  the 

snaw, 
And  on  my  ( wa  gardies  like  mo^gam-  w  ad  draw  ; 
And  then  fouk   wad  say,   that  auld  Girzy  was 
braw.     Soii<;,  Ross\i  Hc/eiwrc,  p.  134. 
2.  Hose  without  feet,  Aberd.     Jlaiiy  moggans, 
Fife  ;  synon.  with  /toggars,  Clydes.,  fioes/iiris-, 
Ayrs.,  lofigs,  Stirlings. 

"  The  lads  wis  nae  very  dricch  o.drawin,  but  lap 
ih  anio'  the  dubs  in  a  handclap  ;  I'm  seer  some  o' 
them  wat  the  snia'  end  o'  their  moggaii."  Journal 
from  London,  p.  5. 

And  mair  attour  I'll  tell  yon  (row, 
That  a'  the  Mogguns  are  bran  new; 
Some  worsted  are  o'  dillerent  hue. 

An'  some  are  cotton. 
Poems  in  the  Uiirhuii  Ditiiccf,  Shop-bill. 
Belg.  moiizc,  a  sleeve,   pi.  mouiccn  ;  A.S.  mngg, 
longas  tibias  habcns,   Gl.   MSS.  ap.  Schilter  :   but 
most  nearly  allied  to  Teut.  momchin,  parva  nianica. 
It  seems,  indeed,  the  very  same  word. 

MOGH,  s.     A  moth,  Ang.     O  E.  moiigh. 
Langland  says  of  a  garment  ; 

Shal  newer  chest  bymolen  it,  tie  niough  afier 

byte  it.  P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  67,  b. 

"   It  shall  never  be  moulded  in  chest,  or  eaten  by 

a  moth."     This  word  is  overlooked  both  by  Skin. 

ner   and    Junius.     In    Edit.    1561,    it   is    rendered 

mougkt,  which  is  also  nsed  in  the  same  sense  O.  K. 

"  Rust  and  mought  distryith."     Wiclif,  Matt.  (i. 
Moughtc,  Chaucer. 
MOY,  Move,  adj.     1.  Gentle,  mild,  soft. 

I  wald  na  langer  beir  on  brydil,  bot  braid  up 

my  held  : 
Tliair  micht  na  mollat  mak  me  nioi/,  nor  liald 

my  mouth  in  ; 
I  gar  the  reinyes  rak,  and  ryf  into  schundyr. 
Dunbar,  Mai/land  Pocni.v,  p.  57. 
Venus  with  this  all  glad  and  full  of  ioye, 
Amyd  the  heuinly  hald,  rycht  mylde  and  niojje, 
Before  Jupiter  doun  hir  self  set. 

Doug.  Virgil,  478.  44. 
^.  Affecting  great  moderation  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing ;   mim,  synon. 

"  A  bit  butt,  and  bit  bend  [ben],  make  a  moij 
maiden  at  the  board  end  ;"  S.  Prov. ;  "  a  jocose  re- 
flection upon  young  maids,  v^hen  they  eat  almost  no- 
tiling  at  dinner ;  intimating,  that  if  they  had  not 


eaten  a  little  in  the  pantry  or  kitchen,  they  vrouM 
cat  better  at  the  table  ;"   Kelly,   p.  3L 

Moij  is  used  in  the  sense  of  demure,  A.  Bor.  Gl. 
Grose. 

Rndd.  derives  it  from  Fr.  mol  or  mou,  id.  Lat. 
molLix ;  Sibb.  from  Teut.  w»o_y,  comptus,  ornatus. 
1  suspect  that  it  is  radically  the  same  with  meek. 
For  Su.(t.  miuh  seems  to  be  formed  fr«m  Isl.  mijg- 
i(i  humiliare.  Vorel.  indeed  gives  oh.jtiiitka  as  tho 
Sw.  synon.  In  like  manner,  Srhilter  deduces  Tent. 
minjrk,  mollis,  lenis,  debilis,  from  muoh.eit,  niu- 
cn,  mut:-en,  vexare,  afiligere.  What  is  a  meek  per- 
son, but  one  who  is  tamed  and  softened  by  alilic. 
tion  ?  Thus,  our  wuy  is  evidently  nsed,  in  the  first 
passage,  in  allusion  to  a  horse  that  is  tamed  by  re- 
straint and  correction.  Gael,  modh,  however,  sij 
nilies  modest. 
Movr.iE,  a(k:     Mildly. 

Lo  how  that  little  lord  of  hive 
Before  mc  thair  appeird, 

Sac  myld  lykc  and  cliyld  lyk. 
With  bow  three  quarters  scant ; 
Syne  moi/lic  and  coy  lie, 
lie  lukit  lykc  ane  sant. 

Cherric  and  Slac,  St.  S. 
MOYAN,  s.     A  species  of  artillery. 

"  Two  great  canons  thrown-mouthed,  Mow 

and  her  marrow,  with  two  great  Botcards,  and  tno 
Moyitns."     Pitscottie,   p.  143.     V.  Botcahd. 

These  have  been  called  mojjftns,  as  being  of  a 
middle  size,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  designed 
great  ;  Fr.  moijcn,  moderate.  The  term  is  still  us- 
ed, in  this  sense,   in  the  arlillery-service. 

Anciently  all  the  great  guns  were  christened,  as 
it  was  called,  and  had  (larticular  names  given  them. 
As  these  two.  Mux:  and  her  marrovi,  i.  e.  fellow  or 
mate,  are  said  to  have  been  ihrozcn-mouthed,  what 
is  now  denominated  spritig-borcd,  or  unequal  in  the 
bore,  they  seem  to  be  the  same  that  are  afterwards 
called  Crook  Muio  and  Deaf  Meg,  ibid.  p.  191. 
Mons  Meg  received  her  name,  as  having  been  made 
at  Mons  in  Flanders. 
MOYEN,  Mo  VAN,  s.     1.  Means  for  attaining 

any  end  whatsoever. 

"  Therfore  the  Prophet  so  straitlydennnced  death, 
that  the  King  may  be  moved  to  lift  his  hope  abouc 
nature,  and  all  naturall  moi/en,  and  of  God  onlic 
to  seek  support."  Bruce's  Kleven  Scrm.  1591.  Sign. 
B  8,  a.  Loud.  J"d. — "  all  natural  means."  V.  the 
V.  sense  1. 

2.  Interest,  means  employed  in  behalf  of  another, 
S. 

"  By  moycn  he  [Bothwell]  got  presence  of  the 
King  in  the  garden,  where  he  humbled  himself  upon 
his  knees."     Calderwood,   p.  243. 

"  Moj/cn  does  mickle,  but  money  does  more;" 
S.  Prov.     Kelly,  p.  243. 

3.  Means  of  subsistence,  money  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  men  in  public  office. 

"  But  the  Church — thought  meet  to  intercede  with 
the  Regent  and  Estates,  for  establishing  a  sure  and 
constant  order  in  providing  men  to  those  places, 
when  they  should  fall  void,  and  setling  a  compe- 
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tent  moyen  for  their  entertainment."  Spotiwood, 
p.  258. 

Be  Ihe  tnoyan  of,  by  means  of. 

"  Therefore  tile  Apostle  sayis,  1.  Cor.  12.  1.3. 
that  be  the  /noi/an  of  his  hallo  spirite,  all  wcc  qiiha 
arc  faithfull  men  and  women,  arc  baptized  in  one 
bodie  of  Chriit;  that  is  wee  arc  conjoyncd,  and  fast- 
ned  vp  with  anc  Christ,  be  the  rnoijan  (sayis  hee) 
of  ane  siiirite."  Brucc's  Serm.  on  the  Sacr.  1590. 
Sign.  I.  2.  b.  3.  a. 

Ft.  moyen,  a  mean.  Gael,  moigh-en  is  used  to 
denote  interest. 

To  MoYEN,  MoYAiV,  r.  a.     1.  To   accomplish 
by  the  use  of  means. 

"  Ahvaics  yec  see  this  ronjunrtion  is  moijancd  be 
Iwa  speciall  moyans,  be  the  moyan  of  the  halie  spi. 
rit,  and  be  the  moyan  of  faith."  Bruce's  Serm.  on 
theSacr.  1590.  11.  3,  b. 

2.  To  procure ;  implying  diligence,  and  often  al- 
so interest,  S. 

Moycnt.  A  Keil-moyent  man,  one  who  has  good 
means  for  procuring  any  thing,   S.B. 

Fr.  moijenn-cr,  to  procure.  This  verb  was  an- 
ciently used  in  K.,  as  denoting  the  use  of  means  for 
attaining  an  end. 

"  At  whose  instigacion  and  stiring  I  (Robert 
Copland)  have  me  applied,  inuicii/ng  the  hclpe  of 
God,  to  reduce  and  translate  it."  Ames's  Hist. 
Printing,  Y.  Divers.  Purley,  i.  299.  Fr.  moj/en- 
nant,  id. 
MoYENER,   MoYANEU,    s.     One   who   employs 

means  in  favour  of  another. 

*'  He  hath  maid  death  to  vs  a  farther  steppe  to 
joy,  and  a  moijaner  of  a  straitcr  conjunctioun." 
Bruce's  Eleven  Serm.  1591.  B.  7.  a. 

"  Quhilk  ar  the  moi/aners  of  this  conjunction, 
vpon  the  part  of  God,  and  quhilk  ar  the  moj/einers 
vpon  the  part  of  man  ?  Bruce's  Serm.  on  the  Sacr. 
1590.  n,  1,  a. 

MoYCNi.ES,  adj.     Destitute  of  interest. 
Bot  simple  sauls,  unskilfull,  moijenles. 
The  puir  quhomc  Strang  oppressors  dois  oppro*, 
Few  of  their  right  or  causses  will  take  keip. 
Hume,  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  373. 
To  MOIF,  r.  a.     To  move. 
Mu if  the  not,  said  he  than, 
Gjf  thou  be  ane  gentyl  man. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  239,  a.  31. 
MOYT. 

Stude  at  the  dure  Fair  calling  hir  vschcre, — 
And  Secretce  hir  thrifty  chamberere, 
That  besy  was  in  tyme  to  do  seruisc, 
And  othir  moyt  I  cannot  on  auise. 

King's  Quair,  iii.  24. 
This  seems  to  signify,  many  ;   from  O.Fr.  iiiuuUy 
mout,    adt.    much,    bcaucoup.    Diet.    Trcv.  ;    Lai. 
mult-um. 

To  MOKRE,  V.  a.    To  hoard.     V.  Mochrf. 

MOLD,  5.     The  ground,  E.  mould.    V.  Mui.de. 

MOLE,  s.     A  promontory,  a  cape ;  apparently 
the  same  with  S.  Mull. 


Thai  raysyt  saile,  and  furlh  thai  far, 
And  by  the  mole  thai  passyt  yar, 
And  eutryt  sone  ia  to  the  rase. 

Barbour j  iii.  696.  M;?. 
V.  McLi.  and  Raiss. 
MOLLACHON,  .v.     A  small  cheese,  Stirling*. 
Gael,  mulachan,  a  cheese,  Shaw. 

MOLLAT,  MoLi.r:T,  s.     I.  The  bit  of  a  bridle. 
Thair  micht  na  mollat  mak  me  mor,   nor  halil 
my  mouth  in. 

Dunbar,  Mainland  Poems,  p.  57. 
V.  Mot. 
2.   According  to  Rudd.,  the  boss  or  ornament  of 
a  bridle. 

Thare  harnessing  of  gold  richt  dcrcly  dicht, 
Thay  rang  the  goldin  mollcdis  burnist  brycht. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  215.  27. 
Rudd.  refers  to  Fr.  moulettc,  the  rowel  of  a  sp\ir: 
or  mullet,  a  term  in  heraldry  for  a  star  of  five  points. 
V.  next  word. 
MoLLF.T-BRYDYL,  .T.     A  bridle  having  a  curb. 

"  Sone  efter  Makbefh  come  to  vcsy  hys  casttil. 
&  becaus  he  fand  not  Makduf  present  at  the  werk," 
he  said  ;  This  man  wyl  not  obey  my  chargis,  quhill 
he  be  riddin  with  ane  mollct  bri/dj/l."  Bcllend. 
Cron.  B.  xii.  c.  6.  Nisi  lupato  in  os  injecto,  Boeth. 
Perhaps  mvltct  may  have  been  formed  from  Teut. 
mujjl.  Germ,  tnaul,  Sn.G.  mul,  the  mouth  ;  espe- 
cially 03  Teut.  muijl-band  signifies  a  headstall  for  a 
horse,  a  muzzle,  and  Sw.  mnnde-sti/cke,  q.  some- 
thing that  pricks  the  mouth,  has  precisely  the  same 
meaning  with  the  S.  term.  Seren.  uses  the  very  word 
employed  by  Boecc,  lupatvm.  Isl.  mel,  Su.G.  mj/l, 
however,  denote  a  bridle,  a  curb  ;  fraenum,  Verel. 
To  MOLLET,  r.  n. 

Gif  thay  thair  spiritnall  office  gydit, 
Ilk  man  micht  say,  thay  did  thair  partis  : 
Bot  gif  thay  can  play  at  the  cartis. 
And  mollct  moylic  on  ane  mule, 
Thocht  thay  had  neuer  sene  the  scule  ; 
Yit  at  this  day,  als  weill  as  than, 
M'ill  be  maid  sic  ane  spirituall  man. 

Lijndsaij's  IVarkis,  1592,  p.  270. 
This  verb,  cvitlcntly  used  for  the  alliteration,  re- 
fers to  the  management  of  a  mule  in  riding.      But 
the  precise  signification  is  doubtful.     It  is  most  pro- 
bably formed  from  Mollat,  s. 
MOLLIGRANT,  *.    The  act  of  whining,  com- 
plaining, or  murmuring,  Ang. 
Isl.  mogl-a,    to  murmur,    mogl-a,  murmur,  and 
graun,  os  et  iiasus,  q.  such  whining  as  distorts   the 
countenance;  or,  as  including  two  ideas  nearly  con. 
nectcd,  grunnia,  murmuriug,  and  grunting.     Teut. 
mui/l.en,   mutire,   mussitarc  ;  mui/l-er,  niussitator. 
MOLLIGRUB,    Muli.yghub,    s.     The    same 
with  molligraut,  S. 

Poor  Mouldy  rins  quite  by  himsej. 
And  bans  like  ane  broke  loose  frac  hell. 
It  lulls  a  wee  my  mulligrubs. 
To  think  upon  these  bitten  scrubs, 
When  naething  saves  their  vital  low. 
But  the  expenccs  of  a  tow. 

Ramsays  Poemt;  i.  333. 
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Jolnison  renders  E.  tnullignibt,  "  the  twisting  of 
the  guts." 

"  Sirk   of  the  tniinigntbs ;  lo«-spirit<»(l,  liaving 
an  imnsrinaiy  sirkncss  ;"  (Jrusc's  Class.  Diet. 

Germ.  :;iol/.  sij^nifjing  great  ;  tliis  might  denote 
a  great  coiiii,l.ii(it  ur  niunntiring. 
MOMENT-HAND,  »-.    Tlie  hand  of  a  clock  or 

watch  which  i-narl.s  the  seconds,  S. 
MON,  MuNK,  Ml'.v,  Maix,  aux.  v.     Must. 
Fajit  folow  ws  than  sail  thai, 
And  sone  b«a  mcjiic  'h;i\  brck  aray. 

t\'i/n/o7cii,  viii.  38.  14«. 
Sum  time  the  text  mon  hane  aue  ei;H)sieioiin, 
Sura  tyme  the  colourc  will  cause  ane  litiU  addi- 
tioun.  Doui;.  I  irs/l,  9.  "27. 

The  force  of  this  Tcrb  is  well  expressed  in  the  fol. 
lowing  lines : 

"  You  maun  gang  wi'  me,  fair  maid." 

"  To  marry  ><)u,  Sir,  I'se  warrand  ; 
"  But  maun  belongs  to  the  king  himsol, 

"  But  no  to  a  country  clown  ; 
•'  Ye  might  have  said,  '  \\  i'  your  leave,  fair 

maidj' 
"  And  latten  your  maun  alane." 

Jtimicion's  Pupul.  llall.  i.  327. 
Moun  is  used  by  Wiclif,  and  mun  by  Minot. 
''As  long  tyme  as  thei  han   the  spouse  with  hera 
thei  moun  not  faste."     Mark  2. 

Bot  all  thaire  wordrs  was  for  noglit, 
Thai  mun  be  met  if  thai  war  ma. 

MinaVs  Pucvis,  p.  3. 
Maun,  S.;  mun,  Cumb.  Yorks.  Isl.  nnni,  id.  /?"■ 
Wi/M  giura,  facturus  sum  ;  J'ra  (j:.:inno  uk  ham  the 
ganga  mona ;  Uxores  et  liberos  relinquenl  ;  I'ra 
Ktves  and  bairns  Ihv-i/  mun  gang,  S.  Uunoliih.  .To. 
nas  observes,  in  his  Isl.  Grammar,  that  eg  skal  and 
eg  mun  are  auxiliary  verbs,  which  signify  notliing 
by  themselves  ;  but,  added  to  other  verbs,  corres- 
pond to  (rr.  ftO.Xuf.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  mun  S.  and  A.  Bor.  is  more  forcible  than  the 
Isl.  term.  The  latter  respects  the  certainty  of  some- 
thing future:  the  former  denotes  not  only  its  futuri- 
tion,  but  its  necessity. 

Ihrc  traces  this  word  to  Moes.G.  Anilthitlu  mun- 
Hida  thairhgangan  ;  He  was  to  pass  that  w ay, 
Luk.  xix.  -J.  At' «S'vi)5  )^«(AXt  Sii{;ti(r<«i ;  G  r.  ]\hiJl- 
aida,  however,  is  from  mi.;j-«7),  wN^/j-^an,  to  think, 
to  mean. 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  view  mon,  man, 
maun,  as  an  oblique  use  of  A.S.  magon,  possiint  ; 
for  wc  frequently  urge  the  necessitij  of  doing  a 
thing,  because  it  is  in  one's  pozcer.  But,  although 
MoesG.  magun,  from  mug-an,  i)osse,  corresponds 
to  A.S.  magon,  we  have  no  evidence  of  its  being 
used  to  denote  necessity.  We  may,  therefore,  ei- 
ther suppose  that  the  MoesG.  verb,  primarily  signi- 
fying to  intend,  admitted  of  a  secondary  sense  ;  or 
that  there  was  another  verb  of  the  same  form  corres- 
ponding to  Gr.  fiiXXui. 

To  MONE,  r.  a.     To  take  notice  of,  to  animad- 
vert upon. 

Bot  othyr  dcdis  nane  war  done, 
That  gretly  is  apon  to  monc. 

Barbour,  xix.  526,  MS. 


A.S.  mon-i(Uu  mnn-ian,  tnj/n.egtan,  notarc,  ani. 
madvcrtiTC,  Lye  ;  to  cite,  Somn.     Su.G.  muii-u,  to 
remember. 
MONE,  .T.     Mane. 

Gut  throw  the  wood  came  ryd»nd  catkics  twane, 
Ane  on  ane  asse,  a  widdie  about  his  monc. 
The  vther  raid  ane  hiddeous  hors  v)  oni-. 

Pulicc  of  Honour,  i.  12.  Ed.  1579. 
This  is  used  rhythmi  causa. 
MONE,  s.     The  moon  ;  7ueen,  Abcrd, 

Fyr  all  cler 

Sone  throw  the  thak  burd  can  apper, 

First  as  a  sterne,  sync  as  a  mone. 

Barbour,  iv.  127,  MS. 
Be  than  the  army  of  muny  ane  Gregioun. 
Stuflit  in  srliipi)i5  come  fra  Teindoun  ; 
Still  vnder  frcyndlie  silenet  ot  ihe  Muiic, 
To  the  keiid  eoistis  sj^edint;  tliame  full  -nwc. 
Doi'g.  /  irgil,  47.  'zH. 
In  Aberd.  and  other  northern  counties,  the  pro- 
nunciation is  meen,   also  in  some  jiarts  of  Pertlis. 

It  tells  a'  the  motion  o' 

The  sin,  meen,  and  scv'n  starns. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  29. 

A.S.  mona.  Germ.  mon.     In  the  other  Northern 

dialects,   a  or  c  is  used,  instead   of  o.     Isl.   mana, 

Alem.  niano,  Su.G.  Dan.  maane,  Belg.  maen,  Moe»(i. 

menu.    Tlie  latter  approaches  most  nearly  to  a  word 

used  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  which  has   been  under. 

stood  by  the  most  learned  interpreters   as  denoting 

the  moon.     ''   Ye  are  they  that  prepare  a  table  for 

Gad,  and  that  furnish  the  ollering  unto  Meni.'"    Isa. 

Ixv.   11.     As   Gad  is  understood   of  the  Sun,  we 

learn  from  Diodor.  Sicul.  that  jVc;;/  is  to  be  viewed 

as  a  designation  of  the   moon.     This  name   coming 

from  a  root  w  hich   signities   to  number,   it  has  been 

supposed  that  it  was  given  to  the  moon,  because  the 

nations  in  general  numbered   their  months  from  her 

revolutions.     The  moon   was  anciently  called  M«ni, 

Mene,  before  she  received  the  name  of  IiAiim,  Selene. 

This  name  of  the  moon,  according  to  Eu>,ebius,  oc. 

curs   in    the   Poems  of  Orpheus.     The    Latins   had 

their  jjoddess  3y«Mtf.    Some  nations  made  the  moon  a 

masculine  deity,  calling  him  Mm,  as  the  Roman  w  rit- 

ers  spoke  of   Dem  Lunus ;  for   the  moon,  it  has 

been  said,  was  viewed  as  of  the  niaseuline  gender  in 

respect  of  the  Earth,   whose  husband  he   was   sup. 

posed  to  be;   but  as  a  female  in  relation  to  the  Sun, 

as  being  his  spouse.      Yide  Vitring.   in   Isa.  Ixv.  11. 

El.  Schcd.  de  Dis  Genn.  p.  13(5. 

As  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  ascribe  sex 
toDeity,  the  folly  of  the  system  of  the  heathen  appears, 
inastriking  light,  from  the  great  confusion  of  their  my- 
thology in  this  respect.  The  Sun  himself  was  some, 
times  considered  as  a  Goddess.  In  A.S.  the  name 
of  this  luminary  is  feminine,  as  Spelman,  Ilickes, 
and  Ivye  have  observed  :  for  the  Germaiis  viewed  the 
sun  as  the  wife  of  Tuisco.  On  the  other  hand, 
Nona,  the  word  used  to  denote  the  Moon,  is  mas. 
culine.  Ulphilas,  in  his  version,  sometimes  gives  the 
sun  a  masculine  name,  Uil ;  although  Sunno,  a  word 
of  the  feminine  gender,   is  most  commonly  used. 

It  had  occurred  to  me,  that  A.S.  mona  bears 
strong  marks  of  affinity  to  the  t.  mou-ian,  mouere, 
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to  achnonish,  to  instruct ;  and  that  tlic  name  mi^ht 
originati;  from  some  Gotli.  r.  of  this  signification, 
as  iiob.  f^>,jarehh,  the  moou,  is  from  p^^*,  Jn/cA, 
in  hiphil,  docnit,  monstravit  ;  q.  that  which  ad- 
monislies  the  husbandman  as  to  times  and  seasons. 
U])on  looking  into  Wachter,  I  find  that  he  derives 
the  Gotii.  name  of  this  luminary-  from  man-a  mo- 
ncrc,  as  the  ancient  Germans  Mould  undertake  no- 
thing of  importance  without  evamining  the  state  of 
the  moon.  The  ancient  Goths,  says  Iliidbeck,  paid 
such  regard  to  the  moon,  that  some  hare  thought 
that  they  worshipped  her  more  than  tlie  sun.  Ata- 
lantis,   ii.  609. 

Prognostications  concerning  the  weather,  during 
the  course  of  tlie  month,  are  generally  formed  by 
the  country  people  in  S.  from  the  a|)pearance  of  the 
tiev:  moon.  It  is  considered  as  au  almost  infallible 
presage  of  bad  weather,  if  the  lia-  sair  on  her  back, 
or  when  her  horns  are  pointed  towards  the  zenith. 
It  is  a  similar  prognostic,  when  the  new  moon  ap- 
pears zcifh  flic  auld  moon  in  her  arms,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  that  part  of  the  moon  which  is  cover. 
cd  with  the  shadow  of  the  earth  is  seen  through  it. 

A  briigh  .or  hazy  circle  round  the  moon  is  ac. 
counted  a  certain  prognostic  of  rain.  If  the  circle 
be  wide,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  body  of  that 
luminary,  it  is  believed  that  the  rain  will  be  delayed 
for  some  time  ;  if  it  be  close,  and  as  it  were  adher- 
ing to  the  disk  of  the  moon,  rain  is  expected  very 
soon.      V.  BULGH. 

There  is  the  same  superstition  with  regard  to  the 
first  mention  of  the  term  Moon,  after  this  planet  has 
made  her  first  appearance,  that  prevails  with  re. 
spect  to  that  day  of  the  week  to  which  she  gives 
her  name.  V.  Mqxonday.  Some  to  prevent  the 
diingerous  consequences  of  the  loquacity  of  a  fe- 
male tongue,  will  anxiously  iiuiuire  at  any  male, 
"  What  is  that  which  shines  so  clearly?"  or,  "  What 
light  is  that  ?"  that  he  may  pronounce  the  por- 
tentous term.  In  this  case,  the  ciiarm  is  happily 
broken. 

Another  superstition,  equally  ridiculous  and  un- 
accountable, is  still  regarded  by  some.  They  deem 
it  very  unlucky  to  see  ihe  new  moon  for  the  first 
time,  without  having  silver  in  one's  pocket.  Copper 
is  of  no  avail. 

Both  Celts  and  Goths  retain  a  superstitious  regard 
for  this  planet,  as  having  great  intlacnce  on  the  lot 
of  man. 

"  The  moon,  in  her  increase,  full  growth,  and 
wane,  arc  with  them  the  emblems  of  a  rising,  flou- 
rishing, and  declining  fortune.  At  the  last  period  of 
her  revolution,  they  carefully  avoid  to  engage  in 
any  business  of  importance  ;  but  the  first  and  the 
middle  they  seize  with  avidity,  presaging  the  most 
ausricioiis  issue  to  their  undertakings.  Poor  Mar- 
tinus  Scriblerus  never  more  anxiously  watched  the 
blowing  of  the  west  wind  to  serure  an  heir  to  his 
genius,  than  (he  love-sick  swain  and  his  nymph  for 
the  coming  of  the  new  moon  to  be  noosed  together 
in  ciatrimony.  Should  the  planet  happen  to  !)e  at 
the  height  of  her  splei\dour  when  the  ceremony  is 
performed,  tlivir  friture  life  will  be  a  scene  of  festi- 
vitj-,  and  all  its  paths  strewed  over  with   rose.buds 


of  delight.     But  when  her  ta))ering  horns  arc  turn, 
ed   towards   the    N.,    passion   becomes  frost-bound,  ' 
and  seldom   thaws  till    the  genial   season   again  ap. 
proachcs."     P.    Kirkmichael,  Banlls.  Statist.  Ace. 
xii.  457. 

"  They  do  not  marry  but  in  the  waxing  of  the 
moon.  They  would  think  the  meat  S))oilcd,  were 
they  to  kill  the  cattle  when  that  luminary  is  want, 
ing  [1.  waning]."  P.  Kirkwall,  Orkn.  Statist.  Ace. 
vii.  560. 

This  superstition,  with  respect  to  the  fatal  influ- 
ence of  a  waning  moon,  seems  to  have  been  general 
in  S.  In  Angus,  it  is  believed,  that,  if  a  child  be 
put  from  the  breast  during  the  waning  of  the  moon, 
it  will  decay  all  the  time  that  the  moon  continues  to 
wane.  As  it  is  now  discovered  that  the  moon  has 
an  influence  in  various  diseases,  some  suppose  that 
it  may  have  been  really  observed,  that  the  waning 
moon  Iiail  been  less  favourable  to  children  in  this 
situation. 

In  Sweden,  great  influence  is  ascribed  to  the 
Moon,  not  only  as  regulating  the  weather,  but  as 
influencing  the  atlairs  of  hitman  life  in  general. 

I  am  informed   bv  a  respectable  Gentleman,   who 
has  resided  many  years  in   that  country,  that   they 
have  a  sort  of  Lunar   Calendar,  said  to   have  been 
handed  down  from  the  Alonks,   to   which  consider, 
able  regard  is  still  paid.    According  to  this,  no  stress 
is  laid  on  the  state  of  the  weather  on  the  first  and 
second  davs  of  the  moon.     The  third  is  of  some  ac- 
count.    But  it  is  believed,   that  the  weather,  during 
the  rest   of  the  month,   will    correspond  to    that  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  days.     It  is  thus  expressed  : 
Prima,  secunda,  nihil; 
Tertia,  aliquid  ; 
Quarta,  quinta,  qualis, 
Tota  Luna  talis. 

lie  justly  remarks,  that,  as  tlic  Moon's  influcnre 
on  the  waters  of  our  earth  has  been  long  admitted, 
by  a  parit)'  of  reason,  she  may  be  supposed  to  af- 
fect our  atmosphere,  a  less  dense  finid  ;  although  it 
cannot  be  determined  on  any  satisfactory  ground, 
at  what  particular  period  of  her  age,  the  davs  of 
prognostication  should  be  selected  ;  or  if  it  were 
supposed,  that  her  inlluence  would  be  greater  at 
any  one  period,  that  of  the  full  moon  might  seem 
to  have  the  best  claim. 

As  in  the  dark  ages,  the  belief  of  the  influence 
of  the  Moon  regulated  every  operation  of  agricul. 
ture,  of  economy ,  and  even  of  medicine  ;  at  thit 
day,  the  lower  orders  in  Sweden,  and  even  a  num- 
ber of  the  better  sort,  will  not  fell  a  tree  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  in  the  wane  of  the  moon  ;  else,  it 
is  believed,  it  will  shrink  and  not  he  durable.  A 
good  housewife  will  not  slaughter  for  her  fai'i.ly, 
else  the  meat  will  shrivel  and  melt  away  in  the  i^ot. 
Many  nostrums  are  reckoned  effectual,  only  when 
taken  during  the  first  days  of  the  moon.  Annual 
bleeding  must  by  no  means  be  performed  in  the 
wane.  Gardeners,  in  planting  and  sowing  their 
crops,  pay  ))articular  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
moon.     V.  St.  Martin's  Da  v. 

The  s\iperstitions  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  of 
the  Swedes,  on  this  head,  equally  confirm  the  ac- 
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count  given  by  Cesar  concerning  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans,  the  forefathers  of  both.  "■  As  it  was  the 
custom  with  them,"  he  says,  "  that  their  matrons, 
bv  the  use  of  lots  and  propheries,  shoulil  declare, 
M  hethor  (hey  should  join  in  baltle,  or  not,  they  said, 
that  the  Germans  conld  not  be  victorious,  if  they 
should  engage  before  the  urn-  //loon."  liell.Gall.L.i. 
c.  50.  They  reckoned  new,  or  full  moon,  the  most 
auspicious  season  for  entering  on  any  business.  The 
Sneiles  do  not  carry  this  farther  than  they  did. 
Coeunt,  says  Tacitus,  certis  diebus,  quum  aut  in- 
choatur  Luna,  aut  impletur.  Nam  agendis  rebus 
hoc  auspicatissimum  iniiium  crednnt. 

From  a  passage  ii\  one  of  Uiinbar's  Poems,  it 
ivould  appear  to  have  been  customary,  in  former 
times,   to  swear  by  the  Moon. 

J'^ra  Symon  saw  it  fi'rd  upon  this  wysc. 
He  had  -rrcit  wounder  ;  ami  an  ins  by  the  Mvne, 
Freyr  Robert  has  richt  weil  his  devoir  done. 
MaidaiuPs  Poem.-;   p.  79. 
It  is  strange  that,   in  a  land  so  long  favoured  with 
clear  gospel-light,  some  should  still  be  so  much  un. 
der  the  inllncncc   of  the   grossest  superstition,   that 
they  not  only  to  venture  on  divination,   but  in  thiir 
unhallowed  eagerness  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of  fu. 
furity,   even  dare  directly  to   give  homage  to  "  the 
Queen  of  heaven."     We  have  the  following  account 
of  this  heathenish  act, 

"  As  soon  as  you  see  the  first  new  moon  of  (he 
new  year,  go  to  a  place  where  you  can  set  your 
feet  upon  a  stone  naturally  fixed  in  the  earth,  aud 
lean  your  back  against  a  tree  ;  and  in  that  posture 
hail,  or  address,  the  moon  in  the  words  of  the  poem 
which  are  marked  ;  if  ever  you  are  to  be  married, 
vou  will  then  see  an  apparition,  exactly  resembling 
"(he  future  partner  of  your  joys  and  sorrows." 
The  words  referred  to  are ; 

'  O,  new  Moon  !   I  hail  thee! 
*  And  gif  I'm  ere  to  marry  man, 

'  Or  man  to  marry  me, 
'  His  face  turn'd  this  way  fast's  ye  can, 
'   Let  me  my  true  love  see, 

'  This  blessed  night !' 
Rev.  J.  Nicol't  Poems,  i.  31.  32. 
V.  YrRD-F.vsT. 

It  is  well  known,  (hat,  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  .Moon  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
magic.  According  to  this  attribute  she  was  known 
bv  the  name  of  Hecate.  Hence  Jason,  when  about 
to  engage  in  magical  ceremonies,  has  this  iuvocation 
put  in  his  mouth  by  Ovid. 

Modo  Diva  triformis 

Adjuvct,  et  praesens  ingentibus  annuat  ausls. 
^le/amorph.  Lib.  vii. 
But  he  waits  three  nights,   till  the  moon  was  full. 
Tres  aberant  noctes,   ut  cornua  tota  coiren(, 

EITicerentque  orbem. 

She  was  called  triformis,  because  she  appeared  as 
the  Moon  or  Luna  in  heaven,  as  Diana  on  earth, 
and  as  Proserpine  in  hell. 

She  was  also  acknow  ledged  as  the  goddess  who 
presided  over  love.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the 
great  difference  of  character  between  Venus  and  the 
chaste  Diana,  it  is  asserted,  that  according  to  the 
lieathen    mythology,  they  were  in   fact   the   same. 
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That  tK'-  Moon,  or  Isis,  was  the  guardian  of  love, 
is  testified  by  Eudoxus,  ap.  Plutarch.  Lib.  de  Osi- 
ride  et  Iside.  She  is  exhibited  in  the  same  light  by 
Seneca  the  Tragedian,  in  Hippolyt. 

Hecate  triformis,  en  adcs  coeptis  favcns, 

Aniinum  rigentcm  tristis  Hippolyti  doma  : 

Amare  discat,   nuituos  ignes  feral. 
The  same  thing  appears  from  Theocritus,  in  Pliar- 
macenfr.      V.  El.   Sched.   de  Dis  Cierman.  p.  1  J8 — 
161. 

MoxcTii,  s.     A  month.    This  form  of  the  wonl 
is  still  retained  by  some  old  people,  S. 

lu  the  moneth  that  year  of  May, 

James  of  Gladstanys  on  a  day 

Com,   and  askyt  su|)powal 

At  the  K)  ng  of  Scollaml. 

JFijNtuzai,  ix.  21.  3. 
A.S.  monath,  id.  from  mona,  the  moon,  as  de. 
noting  a  revolution  of  that  luminary.  According  (i> 
Mr.  Tooke,  "  it  means  the  period  in  which  that 
])lanct  moneth,  or  compleateth  its  orbit."  Divers. 
Purley,  ii.  417.  The  observation  is  very  ingenious, 
although  there  are  no  vestiges  of  a  verb  of  this  form 
in  the  A.S.  or  any  of  the  Clothic  languages.  The 
termination  at,  to  which  A.S.  ath  seems  equivalenl, 
is,  according  to  AVachtcr,  the  medium  of  the  forma- 
tion of  substantives  from  verbs,  and  of  abstracts 
from  substantives. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  counting  by  lunar  months, 
reckoned  tluiteeu  in  the  year.  The  ancient  northern 
nations  were  more  happy  in  the  names  they  gave  to 
their  months,  than  we  who  have  borrowed  from  the 
Romans.  For  the  particular  designations  were  ex- 
pressive of  something  peculiar  to  the  season.  The 
Anglo  Saxons,  as  Bede  informs  us,  called  January 
Giuli,  as  would  seem,  from  the  feast  celebrated  aliout 
this  time  ;  February,  they  called  Sol-moiiath,  be- 
cause the  sun,  Dan.  socl,  began  to  extend  his  inllu- 
encc.  Rhetl-munalh  was  their  March,  either  from 
Rheda,  a  goddess  to  whom  they  sacrificed  at  this 
time  ;  or,  according  to  Wormius,  from  red-en,  to 
prepare,  because  this  was  the  season  of  |)reparation 
for  nautical  expeditions.  April  was  named  Eostiir- 
monatli,  from  the  heathen  goddess  Eostre;  May, 
Triniikhi,  because  in  this  month  they  began  to  inilclt, 
their  cattle  thrice  a  day.  June  and  July  were  call- 
ed Lida,  as  being  mild;  A.S.  lith,  mollis,  niilis. 
August  was  IVcide-monath,  q.  the  month  of  weeds, 
because  they  abound  then.  JJaleg-monath  corre- 
sponded to  our  September,  so  called,  because  it  was 
much  devoted  to  religion  ;  q.  holy  month.  IVynter- 
fi/llil  was  the  name  of  October,  q.  full  of  winter. 
November  was  called  Blot-monuth,  or  the  month  of 
sacrifices,  because  the  cattle,  that  were  slaughtered 
during  this  month,  were  devoted  to  the  gods.  De- 
cember, as  well  as  January,  was  denominated  Giuli. 
\ .   Bed.  de  Tempor.  Ratione,  c.  13. 

The  names  which,  according  to  Verstegan,  were 
given  to  the  months  by  the  Pagan  Saxons,  or  ancient 
Germans,  differ  considerably  from  those  menlioned 
by  Bede.  January,  he  says,  was  called  JVolf-monaf, 
because  at  (his  time  people  are  most  in  danger  of  be. 
ing  devoured  by  wolves,  which,  by  reason  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  season,  finding  it  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain their  usual  prey,  draw  near  to  the  hauuts  of 
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men.  February  was  called  S'proul-Kcle,  bccans* 
then  the  cole-wort  begins  to  send  forth  its  teiicler 
sprouts.  March,  Li'tict-monat,  because  the  days 
then  begin,  in  length,  to  exceed  the  nights. — Jlence 
the  fast  of  Lent,  as  beini;  observed  at  this  time. 
April,  May,  June,  and  July,  were  designed  Oster- 
monaf,  Tri-milki,  yVei/d-monat,  and  lIei/-inonut. 
But  he  views  H'eiid-monut  as  receiving  its  name,  be- 
cause the  beasfs  did  -.:ei/d,  or  go  to  feed,  in  the  mea- 
rtoMS  :  whiMire  Tent.  ::fj/il,  a  meadow.  August  was 
call^^d  Am  or  rather  liant-monat,  because  the  barns 
were  then  tilled  with  corn.  September.  Gerst-monaf, 
from  ^crst,  barley,  as  being  yielded  in  this  nionih  ; 
and  October.  IVij't-monat,  because  al' hough  the  an. 
cient  Germans  had  not  wines  of  their  own  produce, 
they  got  theui  at  this  season  from  other  countries. 
November  they  dcncwiinafed  IVint-monitt,  because 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  winds.  For,  from  this  sea- 
son, the  Northern  mariners  confined  themselves  to 
their  harbours  till  Fare-maen,  or  March,  invited 
them  to  renew  their  expeditions.  December  was 
called  lyinter-moncit.  V.  Verstegan"s  Restitut.  c. 
3. 

The  Danes  still  use  distinctive  names  for  the  lunar 
months,  by  which  they  reckon  their  fesrivals.  The 
first  is  Diur-lifi/,  or  Renden;  so  called,  because  the 
M'ild  beasts  are  then  rutting.  The  second  is  Thor. 
miicn,  being  consecrated  to  the  god  Thor.  The 
third  is  Fare-maen,  because  at  this  time  men  begin 
to  fare,  or  set  out  on  diU'ereat  expeditions.  Wormi- 
us,  however,  derives  it  from  Faar,  sheep,  as  they 
are  then  put  u|)on  the  tender  grass.  The  fourth  is 
Muy-maen,  not  from  the  Latin  name,  but  from  Dan. 
ut  miti/c,  which  signifies  to  adorn  with  verdant  leaves 
and  with  (lowers  ;  as  denoting  the  pleasantness  of 
this  month.  The  fifth  is  Sommer-maen,  or  summer 
month.  The  sixth  Orme-maen,  because  of  the  a- 
biindancc  of  worms  and  insects ;  or,  according  to  Loc- 
cenius,  because  then  worms  are  copiously  bred  from 
putrefaction  ;  Antiq.  Sueo-G.  p.  '20.  the  seventh 
is  Hoe-maen  or  Hay-munih.  because  about  this  time 
Aa(/  is  made.  The  eight  is  Korn-maen,  because  the 
corns  are  brought  home.  The  ninth  is  Fiske-maen, 
as  being  accounted  a  month  favourable  (ut  fishinir. 
The  (cnth  is  Saede.tnacn,  being  the  season  for  soic- 
in^.  The  eleventh  is  Pol^e-maen,  as  being  the  time 
wlien  puddings  are  made,  because  the  cattle  are 
slaughtered  during  this  month.  The  twelfth  is  Jute- 
tnaen,  or  J'M/<?.month.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  these  months,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  formerly  mentioned,  do  not  exactly  corre- 
spond to  ours.  The  thirteenth  month,  when  it  oc. 
curs,  is  inserted  in  summer,  and  called  ocerlubs- 
maen,  or  intercalary  month. 

The  following  arc  the  names  given  by  the  Danes 
to  the  solar  months.  January  they  call  Glig.muuet 
from  fcliigge,  a  window,  vent,  or  opening  ;  either, 
according  to  AV'ormius,  because  the  windows  are 
then  shut,  or  because  this  month  is,  as  it  were,  the 
window  of  the  new  year.  February  is  lilide-mimct 
or  cheerful  mouth;  Murch,  Tur-manet ;  April,  Fare, 
manet ;  May,  Maij-manet ;  June,  Sker-Sommcr, 
("VVollfs  Diet,  sk/ersommer,  probably  from  skier, 
clear,  bright;)  July,  Ormcmanet ,■  August,  lloest. 
manet,  or  harvest-month  :  September,  Fiike-tnanet  : 
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October,  Sede-manet,  or  seed-month  ;  November, 
Slucie-munet,  or  slaughfer-monlh  ;  and  December, 
Chrivt-manet,  because  the  season  of  Christmas. 

The  Swedes  call  January  Thor,  assorting  tli.it  the 
worship  of  this  heathen  deity  was  appropriated  to 
this  season.  February  is  named  Ooe,  from  Goe,  tliu 
daughter  of  Thor,  according  to  G.  Andr.  a  very  an- 
cient king  of  Finland,  whose  son  Sorus  is  said  to 
have  given  name  to  tliu  Norwegians,  of  which  na- 
tion he  was  the  founder.  This  Thor,  it  has  be^n 
said,  was  the  son  of  Furnioter,  the  descendant  of 
the  elder  Oilin  in  the  fifth  generation.  Some  repre- 
sent GoiaoT  Gue  as  the  same  with  Freija ;  Loccen. 
Antiq.  ,Sueo-Goth.  p.  19.  Others  indentify  her  with 
Ceres,  or  i\ic  Earth,  Vtt.  Tttm:  urging  the  jiroba. 
bility  of  tJiis  idea,  from  its  being  pretended  that 
Goe  was  carried  olf,  from  a  search  being  annually 
made  for  her,  and  from  the  observation  of  a  festival 
of  nine  days,  in  the  mouUi  of  February,  which  are 
consecrated  to  her  memory.  V'.  Ihre,  vo.  Goeja. 
March  they  c.a.\\  Ulida ;  April,  Farant,  probably 
from  Su.G.  var,  the  spring;  ^lay,  Maj \  June, 
Ilovilt,  (Ihre,  ha-fall,  corr.  hoficill,)  the  season 
of  grass,  from  hu,  gramcn,  and  J'alla,  nasci ;  July, 
Hoant,  Ihre  fluaiid,  literally,  the  hay-cutting  ; 
August,  Skurtuiit,  from  Skord,  harvest,  which  is 
derived  from  skaer-a,  to  cut ;  September,  Oit-monat, 
as  being  the  time  of  gathering  in  what  has  been  cut 
down  ;  October,  November,  and  December,  are 
Slacte-monat,  IVtater-monat,  Jula-monat,  or  Yule- 
month. 

In  Islandic,  January  is  designed  Midsnetrur  man- 
af/«r,  or  mid-winter;  February,  Fovtiigangx ;  March. 
J anffndegra,  [01.  Worm.]  evidently,  by  an  error 
of  the  press,  for  Jajfudegra,  the  equinox  {Jaffn- 
daegre,  G.  Andr.)  ;  A|)ril  is  called  Samar,  or 
summer;  May,  Fardaga,  probably  from  Su.G. 
Fardag,  the  time  appointed  by  law,  in  which  old 
farmers  remove  to  give  i>lace  to  the  new,  Ihre;  from 
far-a,  \)roftcisci,  and  dag,  dies  ;  June,  Noeltleijsu 
man,  perhaps  from  Su.G.  noet,  Isl.  naat,  and /ty.v.a, 
to  loose,  q.  when  the  nout  or  cattle  are  let  loose  or 
the  pastures  ;  July,  Madka  man,  or  worm  month  : 
August,  lleyannu,  Ilej/anna-man,  or  hay-cutting 
month,  from  Acy,  hay,  and  at//i>i,  labour ;  Septem- 
ber, Addraata  man;  October,  Slatrunar  man,  from 
slatrun,  luacutio,  the  killing  of  cattle  ;  November, 
Rijdtidar  man;  December,  Skamileigh  man,  be- 
cause of  the  shortness  of  the  day,  from  skam,  short, 
and  de/g,  a  day.  V.  Worm.  Fast.  Dan.  p.  39-48. 
\'.  Also  V^on  Troll's  Letters  on  Iceland,  p.  117. 
118.  where  the  names  of  the  months  occur  with  ver^ 
little  variation. 
MONESTING,  s.     Admonition,  warning. 

—  Ye  may  se  we  haitf  iii  thingis 

Tiiat  makis  us  oft  nwncxtingi.f 

For  to  be  worthi,  wiss,  and  wycht. 

And  till  aiioy  thaim  at  our  mycht. 

Barbour,  iv.  5.33.  MS.     V.  Monyss. 
WONY,  ndj.      \.  Rliny,  S.  moniu/,  L.ncash. 

"   Yit  ane  thyng  bene  necessar  to  auyse  quhiddei 
the  empire  of  ane  or  of  muntf  be  inair  prortitabill  for 
your  couinioua  weill."     Bellend.  C'ron>    Fol.    (5.  a. 
Wyntown,   id. 
2.  Great,  Border. 
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■*'  Godsend,  Godsend,  fayrvcdthir,  fayrvcdthir. 
Mony  pricis,  moi\ii  pricis."     Compl.  S.  p.  G2.  fi3. 

"  Muni/  prkis  i-i  a  popular  phrase  for  a  ^reat 
price.      The  kijc  bruiiglit  monij  prices   at   the  fair, 
i.  o.  they  sold  dear,"   Gl.  Compl. 
It  occurs  in  O.K.  in  the  first  sense. 

And  other  monjje  iuthcr  lawes,  tliat  hys  clderne 

adde  ywrogt, 
lie  behct,  that  he  wolde  abate,  &  natheles  he 
ne  dude  nogt.  R.  (Uouc  p.  447. 

A.S.  moiicg,  muenig,  S\v.  ntonga,  MoesG.  ma- 
nagai,  many. 

MONYCORDIS,  s.  pJ.    A  musical  instrument. 
— The  Cro'.tde,   and   the  Munyconliv,   the  Gy- 

thornis  gay. llouliite..  ili.  10. 

Probably  of  one  string,  from  CJr.  ^oiop^ejJc;,  iinica 

intentns  chorda,   Scapul.  Lex.      Lydgatc  writes  tno. 

Tt'irnrrli/f.      V.  Ilitson's  Jv.M.ll.    Intr.  cxct.  vol.  i. 

MONIPLIES,  MoxNYi'LiEs,  .?.  pL     Tliat  part  of 

the   tripe  of  a   beast  which  consists   of  maiij/ 

fo/ih,  S. 

""  The  food  parches  (he  stomach  and  intestines, 
hardens  and  concretes  in  the  fold  of  the  second 
stomach  or  monnypiics."     Prize  Essa)  s  Ilighl.  Soc. 

S.  ii.  218. 

AsTcut.  «ifH/^/i-ro»(/ signifies  multiplex,  meiiigh. 
voudc  is  used  nearly  in  the  same  sense  with  (he  S. 
■word  ;  echinus,  bovis  ventriculus,  sic  dictus  a  variis 
plicis,   Kilian. 

I  am  informed  by  a  medical  gentleman  of  great  cc- 
lebritv,  that,  of  (he  four  stomachs  in  ruminating  ani- 
mals, the  moniplies  is  the  third,  or  what  professional 
men  call  the  oma^tifn. 

0.1',.  myne-1/e-plc,  synon.  wi(h  manifold,  is  ap- 
plied to  mail,  or  perhaps  to  the  sluiTing  or  quilting 
used  instead  of  mail. 

Thorowe  riche  male,  and  mync-ycple. 
Many  sterne  the  slroke  downe  streight. 

^//ic.  Ballad  of  Chevy-Chase,   Percy's  Re- 
l/ques,  i.  9.  Kd.  l)ubl.  17ofi. 
"  Monyple,  a  N.  C.  word."     Lamb's  Battle  of 
Floddon,   Notes,   p.  70. 

To  MONYSS,  V.  n.     To  warn,  to  admonish. 
Thai  may  weill  monyss  as  thai  « ill : 
And  thai  may  hecht  als  to  fullill 
AVith  stalwart  hart,   (hair  bidding  all. 

Barbour,  xii.  383.  MS. 
Therfor  thai  nionyst  (haim  to  be 
Olfgret  Horschip,  and  of  bounle. 

Ibid.  379.  MS. 
Rudd.  derives  this  r.  from  Lat.  mnneo.  But  (he 
'l>ai.  :•.  seL'ms  merelv  tohavehad  acommon  root  with 
this,  which  we  find,  slightly  diversified,  in  almost  all 
the  Northern  languages  ;  Su.G.  man -a,  to  exhort,  to 
counsel;  A.S.  mcn-ian,  mann-iun,  man-igian,  mon. 
fan,  mon-egiau,  to  admonish  ;  Alem.  man-on,  f:c- 
man-on;  Germ,  man-en,  vermahn-cn ;  Belg.  ver- 
niaan-en,  Fenn.  man-aan,  id.  A.S.  monige,  mon- 
ung.  Germ,  veniiahnung,  Belg.  vcrmauning,  ad. 
monitio. 
MONONDAY,  Mo.nanday,  s.     Mondity,  S. 

Propter  hoc  hucusquc  in  Anglia  fcria  secunda 
Paschae  Blak.mononday  vulgariter  nuncupatur. 
Fordun.  Scotichron.  ii.  a.59. 

♦'  Upoun  Mononday,  the  fyft  of  Novcrabcr,  did 


the  Frenchc  Ischc  out  of  Lcyth  bclymos,  for  kelp- 
ing  of  the  victuellis,  quhilk  suld  have  cum  to  us." 
Knox's  Hist.  p.  191. 

.\  S.  Monan  daeg,  id.  (he  day  consecra(ed  to  (he 
Moon  :  literally,  dies  Lunac.  For  monan  is  the 
gcnit.  of  mona,  Ihe  moon. 

The  name  of  the  second  day  of  the  week  affects 
?omc  feeble  minds  with  terror.  If  Monanday,  or 
Monday,  be  first  mentioned  in  company  by  a  fc- 
male,  of  what  age  or  rank  soever,  (hey  account  i(  a 
most  unlucky  omen.  But  it  gives  relief  (o  such 
minds,  if  (he  fatal  term  be  first  mentioned  by  a 
male.  I  know  not,  if  this  strange  superstition  be 
peculiar  to  the  North  of  S. 

This  is  evidenllv  a  ramification   of  the  system  of 
superstition,  which   in  former  ages  was  so  yenerally 
extended,  with  respect  to  the  sup|)Oseil  influence  of 
the  Moon.     For  a  similar  idea  is  entertained  as  to 
the  mention  of  her  name.      \\  hy  the  power  of  dis» 
solving  the  charm  is   ascribed  to  the   male  sex,   it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine.      It  cannot  well   bo  ascribed  to 
(he  belief,  that  the  Moon  was  herself  of  the  weaker 
sex,  and  therefore  controuled  by  the  otlier.    For  the 
Gothic  nations  seem  generallv  to  have  viewed  the 
Moon  as  masculine.      \'.  Mom:. 
MONTEYLE,  s.     A  meant. 
The  Inglis  men  sa  rudly  then 
Kest  amang  thaim  suerdis  and  masi:, 
That  ysiyd  thaini  a  mnnleyle  was, 
on  wapynnys,  that  war  warpyt  thar. 

Barbour,  xi.  601. 
Ital.  montircU-o,    L.B.  monticell-us,   collis. 
MONTH,  McjLNTH,  s.     ].   A  mountain. 

'•  The  foure  marmadyns  that  sang  quhen  Thetis 
Tas  mareit  on  month  I'illion,  thai  sang  nocht  sa  sueil 
as  did  thir  scheiphyrdis."     Compl.  S.  p.  99. 

This  general  sense  of  the  term  was  not  unknown 
to  O.K.  writers.  Hence  Hardyng,  in  his  advice  di- 
rected to  K.  Kdward  IV.  as  to  the  most  proper 
plan  for  conquering  Scotland,  says  ; 

JJetwixt  (he  mounthes  and  (he  water  of  Tay, 
Which  some  do  call  mountaigncsin  our  language. 
Pass  eastward,  with  your  armie  dale  by  dale, 
From  place  to  j)lace  with  small  cariage. 

Chron.  Fol.  230,  a. 
Tie  might  probably  use  the  word,  as  having  heard 
it  during  his  residence  in  Scotland. 
2.  The  common  designation  of  the  Grampian 
mountains,  especially  towards  their  eastern  ex- 
tremity. To  gan^  oure  the  Moiil/i,  to  cross 
the  Grampians,  S.B. 

The  phrase  is  particularly  used  witli  respect  to 
one  pass,  called  the  Cairnic-month,  or  more  pro- 
perly Cairn  nf  Month. 

— He  thoucht  wcil  that  he  would  far 
Oute  our  the  Mounlh  with  his  menyc. 
To  luk  quha  that  his  freind  wald  be. 

Barbour,  viii.  393.  MS. 
\.'>.  monte,  muni,  a  mountain. 
MONTUR,  .?. 

No  more  for  the  fairc  fole,  then  for  a  rish  role, 
But  for  doel  of  the  dombe  best,  that  thus  shold 

be  dede, 
I  mournc  for  no  montur,  for  I  may  gctc  marc. 
.S'/r  Guxsan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  17. 
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"A  saddle  horse ;  Fr.  montnre,  jnmcfltum." 
Sibb.  Cotf:r.  renders  mnntiirc^  a  saddle  horse.  It 
may,  however,  here  signify  the  value  of  the  horse 
ill  money  ;  A.S.  imjnittre  luimisma,  from  mi/net-ian 
to  strike  money;  Sii.G.  mynt-a. 
To  MOOL,  r.  a.  To  crumble ;  also  To  MooL  in. 

V.  Mui.u,  V. 
MOOLS,  •,-,    Pulverized  earth,  &c.   V.  Muldis. 
To  MOOP,  Moup,  V.  n.     To  nibble,  to  mump. 

V.  Mouc. 
MOOR-I'OWL,    s.      Red    Came,    Gorcock,  or 
Mcor-cock,  S.     Bonasa  Scotica,  Brisson. 
Lago|)us  altera  Plinii. — The  Moor-Cock,  nostra- 
tibiis  the  Muor.foi:l.  Sibb.  Scot.  p.  IS. 

"  This  (larisli  al)ouiids  much  more  with  moorfuitl 
and  black  game  than  Kirkhill."  P.  Kiltarlity,  In- 
vern.  Stalist.  Ace.  xiii.  514. 

This  in  Gael,  is  called  Cuikarh-ruadh,  i.  e.  the 
red  cock,  while  the  Black  cock  is  denominated 
Coileacli-duhh,  which  has  precisely  the  same  mean- 
ing with  our  desia,nation.  V.  Statist.  Ace.  xvti^  ^li'J. 
The  name  is  equivalent  to /itv/^/i-cock.  V.  Mlue. 
MOOR-GRASS,*.     Potentilla  anserina,  S. 

"  Silver-weed,   or  Wild  Tansey.    Anglis.   Moor- 

Grn.1.1.  Scotis."     Lightfoot,   p.  268. 

MOOSE,  $•    That  piece  of  flesh  which  lies  in  the 

shank-bone  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  S.     V.  Mouse. 

MOOSEWEB,  MousEWEB,  s.     I.  The  gossamer, 

the  white  cobwebs  that  fly  in  the  air,  S. 
S.  Improperly  used  as  denoting  spiders  webs,  S. 
3r  Used   metaph.   in   relation   to  phlegm   in  the 
throat  or  stomach,  S. 

Yc  benders  a',  that  dwall  in  Joot, 
You'll  tak  ) our  liquor  clean  cap  out, 
Synd  your  inoiisczccOs  wi'  reaming  stout, 
While  ye  hae  cash. 

Fergusson\<t  Poems,  ii.  4'2. 
This  orthography  is  wrong.     For  the  term  has  no 
aflinity  to  the  mintse. 

Sibb.    refers  to  Fr.  monsche  a  fly,   q.   a  Jly-nct. 
But  7nouise,  moss,   mossy  down,   would   have   been 
a  more   natural   origin  ;  Tent,    mos  moisture.     For 
the  term  seems  properly  to  respect  those  webs,  which 
fly  in  the  tlrld,   generated  from  moisture. 
To  MOOTER.     V.  Mout  «««'. 
MOOTH,  a(lj.     Misty.     It  i;   said  to  be  a  mooth 
dutjt  when   the  air  is  thick  and   foggy,  when 
there  is  flying  mist  in  it,  S.B. 
Bclg.  motlig^  id.  mollig  jceer,  drizzling  weatlier ; 
mot-regeii,  a  drizzling  rain  ;  mutt-en  to  drizzle. 
MORADEN,  s.     Homage.     V.  Manuent. 
MORE,  MoR,  adj.     Great. 
Facak-Mourea-.1/ore 
Gat  Ere,  and  he  gat  Fergus  More. 

If'jjiituKii,  iii.  10.  52. 
He  that  wcs  callyd  Fergus  Mure, 
In  the  thrid  buke  yiie  hard  before, 

Wes  Fergus  Erchsun. 

Ibid,  iv.  8.  25. 
Used  in  O.K.,  as  Mr.  MacPherson  has  observed, 
"  if  there  be  no  mistake." 

Therof  he  wolde  be  awreke,  he  suore  hvs  more 
oth. 

.R.  Clone,  p.  391.     V.  Mare,  id. 


MORE,  s.     A  health.     V.  Mure. 
MORGEOUN,  .?.     V.  Muiigeoln. 
MORIANE,  adj.     Black,  swarthy,   resembling  a 
i^foor. 

The  term  occurs  in  a  dialogue  betwixt  Honour, 
Gude-Fame,  Sec.  p.  5.  where  we  have  the  follow- 
ing description  of  David  llizzio. . 

"  Than  come  Dishonour  and  Infamc  onrfais. 
And  brought  in  ane  to  rule  with  raggit  clais, 
Thoclit  he  wes  blak  and  moriinic  of  hew, 
In  creJite  sone,  and  gorgius  dais  he  grew, 
Thocht  he  wes  forraiue,  and  borne  in  Piemont 
Zit  did  he  Lords  ol  ancient  blude  surmuiiit. 
He  wcs  to  hir,  baith  secreit.  trew  and  traist, 
With  her  estemit  mair  nor  all  the  reast. 
In  this  niene  tyme   coiire  hame  than   my  Lord 

Darlic, 

Of  quhais  rair  bewtie  scho  did  sumpart  fairlic." 

&c. 

This  word  has  certainly  been   used  in  O.F..   a% 

Cotgr.  give*  it  as  the  sense  of  Fr.  more,  id.     It  is 

jirobably  a  contraction  of  Lat.  Mauritanus,  a  Moor. 

IklORMAIR,  s.     An  ancient  title  of  honour  in  S. 

V.  Mair. 
MORN,  Morne,  s.     Morrow ;   lo   momc,   to- 
morrow, S.  i/ie  vionie,  id. 
The  hyne  cryis  for  the  come. 
The  broustare  the  berc  schorne, 
The  feist  the  lidler  tu  morne 
Couatis  ful  yore. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  238.  b.  18. 
To  morne,  to  morrow.  Gl.  Yorks.  Dial. 
"  This  is  my  first  jornay,  I  sail  end  the  same 
the  morne."     Lett.  Buchanan's  Defect.  G.  7.  a. 
Uther  morne,  the  day  after  to  morrow. 
"  He  hcs  prayit  me  to   remajie  upone  liLm  quhill 
'ether  morne."      Ibid.  G.  8.  b.     Me  rogavit,   ut  sc 
expectarem  in  diem  perendinuia.    Lat.  Vers.  p.  111. 
A.S.   morgiten,   morgen  ;  Alem.   morgan,  Su.G. 
morgan;  Isl.  morgan,  morrow  j  A.S.  to  morghen, 
or  morgen,   to  morrow. 

MORNING  GIFT,  s. .  The  gift  conferred  by  a 
husband  on  his  wife,  on  the  morning  after  mar- 
riage. 

King  Ja.  VI.  "  immediately  after  the  marriage, 
contracted,  and  solem|)nized  betHeen"  him  and  Anne 
of  Denmark,  ■•'  for  the  singular  love  and  ailettion 
borne  toward  her,  gave,  granted,  and  conlirined  lo 
her,  in  forme  of  morning  gift,  all  and  haill,  the 
Lordschippe  of  Dunfermeliue."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  i'arl. 
13.  c.  191. 

This  lordship  was  given  to  the  Queen  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  her  as  her  own  properly  during  life.  She 
Mas  not  to  enter  upon  it  in  con»e(iuence  of  the  Ring'* 
decease.  For  his  Majesly'j  grant  gave  her  immediate 
possession.  Both  the, nature  of  the  gift,  and  its  de- 
signation, refer  to  a  very  ancient  custom.  Mor^-un. 
gofica  was  the  name  given,  in  the  Gothic  laws,  to 
the  donation  which  the  husband  made  to  his  wife  on 
the  day  after  marriage.  This  was  also  called  hindra- 
dugs  gacf,  or  the  gift  on  the  succeediug  day.  Ihre 
informs  us,  that  it  appears  from  the  laws  of  the  \'i. 
sigoths,  fhat  the  gift  called  tillgeicaer,  and  also  icin- 
gnef,  was  difl'erent  from  the  fiiudradags  gi<i<f;  the 
former  being  a  pledge  given  after  the  espousals,  aivJ 
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the  latter  a  gift  bestowed  the  day  after  the  coiisnm. 
mation  of  the  iiiarria?r;  tanqiuiin  servatae  pudiciliac 
praemiiiiii.  In  expUiniiii;  hindriidtigs  s^iaef,  tills  writ- 
er assigns  a  dillVnut  rt-asou  for  the  gift  ;  Usurpatiir 
de  muncre  sponsi  quo  Tirginitatis  damnum  pensabat, 
TO.  Hin. 

A.S.  mnr^en-!;ife  was  used  in  the  same  sense; 
'•  The  gilt,"  sajs  Lje,  "  which,  under  the  name  of 
dowry,  was  j^iven  to  the  vounfj  wife  by  her  hushaiul 
on  the  day  after  marriage."  This  the  anei  -nt  Ger- 
mans called  morgan-^eba,  and  morgan-giha ;  terms 
wlijch  frequen'lv  occur  in  their  ancieiif  laws.  Hence 
Gcra'\.  morgcii-gd/ie,  a  dowry.  Waehter  observes, 
however,  that  among  the  aneien(  C<ermaiis,  this  de. 
sii^nation  was  not  s'^en  to  the  whole  dowry,  but 
only  to  that  part  of  it  which  the  husband  gave  to  liis 
newly-married  wife;  post  priinam  nocieni,  faniuain 
protium  virginilalis,  ut  apud  Graccos  A(«x«{.9-(»i«. 
This  gift,  he  adds,  was  among  the  Lon^ohards  a 
fourth  part  of  the  husband's  i»oods  :  and  is  every 
where  distinguished  from  other  dowries.  A  speci- 
men of  this  kind  of  donation,  written  in  A.S.,  about 
the  year  lUOO,  is  given  in  llickes's  Diss.  Kpist.  p.  76. 
iMorgheii-gtive,  morghcn-gtftc,  id.  Kilian.  But 
this  learned  writer  erroneously  observes,  that  the  hus- 
band conferred  this  gift  ou  the  marriage  day,  before 
the  nuptial  feast.  The  various  terms  murgongofzca, 
morgan-gife,  &c.  all  literally'mean,  either  a  morn- 
ing-gift, or  a  gift  conferred  on  the  morrow  ;  Alem. 
morgoii,  and  A.S.  morgen,  &c.  signifying  both  the 
morning,  and  to-morrozc.  Thus,  when  this  donation 
is  in  our  law  called  morning-gift,  it  is  not  by  cor- 
ruption, but  in  consequence  of  a  translation  of  the 
original  phrase.  I  have  not  heard  that  it  is  custom, 
ary  anywhere  in  S.  for  the  husband  to  make  any 
gift  of  this  kind.  But  perhaps  we  have  a  vestige  of 
liiis  ancient  custom,  in  the  practice  which  still  pre- 
vails in  some  parts  of  S.,  of  relations  and  neighbours 
Biaking  presents  to  the  young  wife  bn  the  morning 
after  her  marriage. 

As  I  have  not  observed  that  this  phrase  occurs 
anj'  where  else  in  our  laws,  perhaps  the  use  of  it  in. 
(his  single  instance  may  scarcely  be  deemed  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  having  been  common.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  .lames  might  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
Danes.  For  when  he  made  this  gift  to  his  Queen, 
lie  was  at  Upslo,  in  Norway,  as  the  act  declares. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  lleg.  Maj.  that  every 
freeman  was  bound  to  endow  his  wife  with  a  dowry 
at  the  kirk  door  on  the  day  of  marriage  :  B.  ii.  c. 
16.  s.  1.  2.  33.  Skene  also  speaks  of  morning  gift, 
as  a  term  commonly  used  to  denote  "  the  gift  of 
gudes  moveable  or  immoveable,  quhiik  the  husband 
gives  to  his  wife,  the  day  or  tjiorning  after  the  mar- 
riage." De  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Dos. 
MOROVVING,  MoRowM.VG,  s.  Morning. 

A  morozctng  t^de,  quhen  at  the  sonc  so  schcne 
Out  raschit  had  his  bemis  frome  the  sky, 
Ane  auld  gude  man  befoir  the  yet  wes  sene. 

King  Hart,  ii.  I. 
So  hapint  it,  intill  ane  fayr  morozcning, 
— Thir  halie  freirls  thus  walk  thai  furth  on  hand. 
Dunbar,  Maitland  Hocmy,  p.  66. 
:MoesG.  maurgins,  A.S.  Isi.  murgcn.  Su.G.  mor- 
gon.  id. 


Mr.  Tooke  ingeniously  traces  the  A.S.  term,  als» 
written  mrrgen,  merien,  Wfrwe,  toMocsG.  nicr-jan, 
A.S.  merr-an,  myrr-an,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse,  to 
spread  abroad,  as  suggesting  the  ide^  of  the  disper- 
sion of  the  rloud'i  or  darkness.  Divers.  I'urlcy,  ii. 
213.  214.  One  might  suppose  tliat  MoesG.  niuur. 
gins  were  allied  to  (he  v.  maurg-jnn,  to  sliorten, 
used  by  Ulph.  Mark  xiii.  20.  ;  as  the  dawn  of  morn, 
ing  shortens  Uie  reign  of  darkness,  or  cul  •  off"  the 
«ight.  The  term  is  used  by  Ulph.  expressly  with 
respect  to  time.  Ga-maurgida  thans  dagans ;  He 
hath  shortened  the  days."  The  days  referred  to, 
are  those  of  darkness  in  a  figurative  sense. 
MORT ;  A  MOKT. 

He  tellis  thame  ilk  ane  caik  by  caik  : — 
And  eitis  thame  in  the  buith,  that  smaik  ; 

that  he  mort  into  ane  rokkett. 

liannatipie  Poems,  p.  172.  st.  7. 
"  Would  that  he  died  ;"  Fr.  mcurt,  3.  p.  s.  ind. 
improperly  used. 

We  will  nocht  ga  with  the  but  to  the  port, 
That  is  to  say,  unto  the  Kings  yet; 
With  (he  farder  (o  go  is  nocht  our  det. 
Quhiik  is  (he  yet  that  we  call  now  the  port, 
Nocht  but  our  graif  to  pas  in  as  a  mort. 

Priests  of  Pehlis,  S.P.R.  i.  p.  47. 
A  phrase  of  this  kind  is  s(ill  occasionally  used.    One 
is  said  to  be  all  a  mort,   when  he  is  stupilied   by  a 
stroke  or  fall.    It  is  also  vulgar  V,.  "  Struck  dumb, 
confounded."     Grose's  Class.  Diet. 

Perhaps  from  the  Fr.  phrase  a  mart,   used   in  a 
variety  of  forms  ;  blesse  u  murt,jug&  a  mort,  &c. 
MORT,  ml}.  Fatal,  deadly. 

"  We  say,  S.  a  mort  coUU  i.  e.  a  deadly  cold,  an 
extreme  cold,  tha(  may  occasion  death  ;  and  so  Fr. 
morlcsuison,  the  dead  time  of  the  year,"  Rudd. 

MORT-CLOTH,  s.    The  pall,  the  velvet  cover- 
ing carried  over  the  corpse  at  a  funeral,  S. 
"  The  fund   for  their  siipjiorl   and   relief  arises 
from — the  weekly  collections  on  Sunday,  (about  8s. 
at  an   average),    mortdoths,    proclamation    money, 
and  the  rents  of  a  few  seats  in  the   church."     P. 
Glenbiivie,  Statist.  Ace.  xi.  452. 
MOR TFUNDYI  T,  pari.  pa.  "  Extremely  cold, 
cold  as  death,"  Rudd. 

The  dew  droppis  coiigelit  on  stibbil  and  rynd. 
And  scharp  hailstanys  mortfiindjjit  of  kyiid, 
Iloppand  on  the  thak  and  on  (he  causay  by. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  202.  31. 
V.  Mort  and  Fundy. 

MOR T-MUMLINGIS,  s.  pi.   Prayers  muttered 
or  niuiiihkd  for  the  dead. 

Thay  tyrit  God  with  tryfillis  tume  trentalis, — 
Mantand  mort-mumlingis  mixed   with  monye 
leis. 

Scott,  Bajtnalync  Poems,  p.  197. 
MORTAR,  s.   1.  Coarse  clay  of  a  reddish  colour, 
S. 

"  That  coarse  red  clay,  called  mortar,  is  the  basis 
of  all  the  grounds  in  this  part  of  Strathmore."     P. 
Bendothy,  Perths.  Statist.  Ace.  xix.  339. 
2.  This  clay  as  prepared  for  buil'ling,  S. 

The  term  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense, 
A.  Bor.    •'  Mortar,  soil  beaten  up  with  water,  for- 
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merly  used  in  building  ordinary  walls,  in  rontradlc 
tion  to  limt'  and  sand,  or  cement."     Gl.  Grose. 

It  seems  to  have  been  denominated  from  its  use  in 
building,  instead  of  what  is  properly  called  mortar 
in  •:. 

MORTERSHEEN,  s.  That  species  of  glanders, 
a  dis-as:-  in  licrses,  which  proves  most  fatal,  S. 
To  MORTIFY,  r.  a.  To  dispone  lands  or  money 
to  any  corpuration,  for  certain-uses,  from  which 
there  can  be  no  alienation  of  the  property ;  to 
give  in  mortmain,  S. 

"  F'eudal  subjects  granted  in  donation  to  chnrches, 
monasteries,  or  other  corporations,  for  religions, 
charitable,  or  public  uses,  arc  said — to  be  morti- 
Jied."     Krskine's  Instil.  B.  2.  Tit.  4.  s.  10. 

"  Mrs.  Carmicliael — mor/ified  j£70  Sterling  for 
fducatine  and  providing  books  for  poor  children." 
]^  Dirlclon,  Loth.  S!ali«t.  Ace.  iii.  197. 

The  phrase  in  our  old  laws  is  not  only,  mortifi- 
eure  terras,  but  dimittcre  terras  iid  muniim  mor- 
tuam.  Skene  thinks  that  it  is  meant  to  signify  the 
Tcry  reverse  of  what  it  expresses,  the  disposition  of 
■lands  to  a  society,  that  is,  to  sucii  heirs  as  never  die. 
De  Verb.  Sign.  to.  JManu.t.  The  most  natural  idea 
as  lo  the  use  of  this  phraseology  seems  to  be,  that 
property,  thus  disponed,  cannot  be  recovered  or 
alienated  ;  the  hand,  to  which  it  is  given,  being  the 
same  as  if  it  were  dead,  incapable  of  giving  it  awaj 
to  any  o*her. 

jimnrthe  is  used  by  Langland  in  the  same  sense. 
If  lewdemeu   knew    this   laten,   they  wold  lok 

whom  ihey  grue. 
And  » luise  them  afore  a  fyne  dayes  or  syxc, 
Er  they  amortiied  to  monkes  or  chanons  thejT 

rentes. 
Alas,  lortlos  and  ladies,  lewde  connccll  haue  ye, 
To  giue  from  vour  heyres  that  your  ajjles  you 

lefle, 
And  giue  it  to  bid  for  you  to  such  as  bene 
ryche. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  82.  1st  Edit. 
In  that  of  1561  wc  find  elders   used   for  ajjles ; 
pcrliaps  as  being  better  understood,  for  the  meaning 
is  nearly  the  sam?,    aiite<i   being   undoubtedly  from 
Fr.  aj/eiil,  a  grandfather.      li/d,  i.  e.  pray. 

MoiiTiFicATiox,  5.   J.  The  act  of  giving  in  mort- 
main. S 

"  Mortiftcution-!  may  still  be  granted  in  favour  of 
hospitals,  either  for  tlie  subsistence  of  the  aged  and 
infirm,  or  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  in- 
digent children,  or  in  favour  of  universities,  or  other 
public  lawful  societies."  Erskine's  Instil,  ut  sup.  s. 
U. 
?.  The  lands  or  money  thus  disponed,  S. 

"  There  are  ^^400  Sterling  of  a  fund  for  them, 
j£''20()  of  which  is  a  mortijivation  by  Archibald  Mac- 
neil,  late  tacksman  of  Sanderay."  P.  Barray,  In- 
vern.  Statist.  Ace.  xiii.  .'i  10. 

"  4.  Tennnnt's  mart ijieat ion,  m  1739,  for  the 
relief  of  widows. — 5.  Miirhell's  mortification,  &c. 
CJlasgow,  Statist.  Ace.  v.  524. 

MORTYM,  ^Io«Tu^f,  «.  A  species  of  wild  fowl. 

'•  They  discharirc  any  persons  whatsomfver,  w  ilh- 

in  this  realiue,  in  any  wyse  to  sell  or  buy — Teilles, 


Attcilles,  Goldinges,  Mortj/ms,  Schiddcreras,"  &c. 

Acts  Ja.  VI.  1600.  c.  23^ 

These  are  called,  "  Gordons,  Morions."    Skene, 

Crimes,  Tit.  3.  c.  3.  s.  9. 

The  Morton,  theMurecok,  the  Myrsnyp  in  ane, 
Lychtit,  as  lerit  men  of  law,  by  that  lake. 

lloululc,  i.  17. 

MORUNGEOUS,  mlj.  In  very  bad  humour  j 
often  conjoined  with  another  term  expressing 
the  same  idea  ;  as  morungeous  catikercd,  very 
ill-humoured,  S.B. 

MOSINE,  s.     The  touchhole  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance ;  metaph.  used. 
— ■'  Thev  beeing  deceiued,    cry.    Peace,   peace, 

euen  while  Ciod  is   putting   the  fieric   lunt  vnto  the. 

mosine   of   their   sudden   destruction."     Z.    Boyd's 

Last  Baftell,  p.  374. 

Hence  perhaps  the  vulgar  terra  molion.hole,  used 

in  the  same  sense,  .S. 

MOSS,  s.  1.  A  marshy  or  boggy  place,  S.  Lan- 
casli. 

Sone  in  a  moss  cntryt  ar  thai, 
That  had  wele  twa  myle  lang  of  breid. 
Out  our  that  moss  on  fute  thai  ycid  : 
And  in  thair  hand  thair  horss  leid  thai. 
And  it  wes  rycht  a  noyus  way. 

Barbour,  x\x.  738.  J \9. 
2.   A  place  where  peats  may  be  digged,  S. 

"  The  fuel  commonly  used  is  peat  and  turf,  ob- 
tained from  mosses  in  general  within  its  bounds.  But 
the  mosses  are  greatly  exhausted,  and  some  of  the 
gentlemen  burn  coals  in  their  houses."  P.  New- 
Slachar,  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.  vi.  472. 

Su.G.  mausc,  id.  also  niossa ;  locus  ollginosuf. 
IIinc_^w^/7joc«(/,  locus  palustris,  ubi  terra  aquae  sub- 
tus  stagnanti  supernatat.  L.B.  mussa,  locus  uligi. 
nosus.  Flotmoesu,  and  our  Flow-moss,  q.  v.  are 
nearly  allied. 

Moss-mi.MMEii,  i'.  The  Bittern,  S.A.  Ardea  stel- 
laris,  Linn. 

"  The  S.  name,"  as  an  ingenious  friend  has  re- 
marked to  me,  "  is  emphatic  and  characteristic  ;  for 
the  bittern  frequents  peat-bogs  ;  and,  in  spring,  often 
utters  a  loud  hollow  sound,  its  call  of  love  ; — to  the 
great  admiration  of  the  country  people,  who  believe 
that  it  produces  this  sound  by  blowing  into  a  reed." 
This  name  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  it 
receives,  S.B.     V.  Mikl-bimpeu. 

Moss-CHbEPER,  .V.     This  seems  to  be  the  Marsh 

Titm<iusi  of  Willoughby,  the  Parus  Palustris 

of  Gcsner. 

"  7'/V//';i^ff,  Titling  or  Moss.cheeper,'''  Sibb.  Scot, 
iii.  22.  V.  Pennants  Zool.  p.  393.  V.  Cheip,  p. 
Moss-coHNs,  s.  pL    Silverweed,  an  herb,  S.   Po- 

tcntilla  anserina,  Linn.     They  are   also   called 

J\/o^s-rro]>s,  and  j^fonr-grass.    The  E.  name  is 

nfarly  allied  to  the   Sw.,  which  is   fihtr-oert ; 

Linn.  Flor.  Suec.  452.  i.  e.  silver-herb- 
Moss-crops,  s.  p/.    Cotton-rush,  and  Hare's-tail- 

ed  Rush,  S.    Eriophorum  angustifolium  et  va- 

ginatum,  Linn. 

"  Eriophorum  polysfachion,  et  vaginatum.    Moss, 
crops,  Scofis  australibus."     Lightfoot,  p.  1080. 
i 
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Moss-rnooPEUP,  «.    One  of  those  '•  banditti  vho 
inhabited  the  mars'iy  country  of  Liddisdale,  and 
subsisted  chitRy  by  r.ipine.     People  of  this  de- 
scription   in   Ireland    were   called   liotitrolters, 
apparently  for  a  similar  reason."     Gl.  Sibb. 
A  faiiritd  muis-tiuuper,  the  boy 
Tiio  tiuncheon  of  a  spear  l)t-strode, 
And  round  the  hall,  right  merrily, 
111  mimic  foray  rode. 

Lfij/  of  /he  Ldft  Minstrel,  c.  1.  st.  19. 
"  This  was  (ho  usual  appcllatiun  of  tlio  marauders 
upon  tlio  Border. — '  Thej-  arc  caWfil  Masx-troopcrs, 
because  dwelling  in  the  mosses,  and  riding  in  troops 
together.     Thoy  dwell  in  the  bounds,  or  meetins;,  of 
two  kingdoms,  but  obey  the  laws  of  neither.     They 
come  to  church  as  seldom  as   the  'jyth  of  February 
tomes  into  thekaleiular."  Fullei's  Worthies.  Ibid.  \. 
,     This    is    ridiculously   defined,    in    Bailey's    Diet., 
"  A  sort  of  robbers    which    were   iu   the   nuithcrn 
parts  of  Scotland." 
rsiOT,  r.  aiix.  May.     V.  Mat. 
MOTE,  ,s-.    I .  A  little  hill  or  eminence,  a  ban-o\v 
or  tumulus. 

"  Kfter  this  victory  the  Scottis  and  Pichtis  with 
displayit  banner  convenit  on  ane  lytyll  mote."  Bel- 
lend.  Cron.  Fol.  8.  b. 

Tlic  reuthfiill  than  and  denote  prince  Enee 
IVrformyt  dewly  thy  funerall  seruyce 
An'onn  the  sepulture,  as  custome  was  and  sysc, 
Ane  hcpe  of  erd  and  litill  mole  gart  vprayis. 
Doug,  f'irgi/,  '204.  'iO. 
Rudd.  gives  variotis  derivations  of  this  word  ;  but 
lie  seems  to  "have  overlooked  the  true   one,   which  is 
certainly  A.S.  wio/,    Isl.  mule,    conventus  honiinum, 
a  meeting;   applied  to  a  little  hill,  because  anciently 
tonventions  wert-  held  on   eminences  :   hence  Fullc- 
mote,  A.S.     Thus  Spenser,  as  quoted  by  Johns. 

''  Those  hills  were  appointed  for  two  special  uses, 
iuid  built  bv  two  several  nations.  The  one  is  that 
■which  you  call/o/A/no/ev,  and  signifies  iu  the  Saxon 
a  meeting  of  folk." 

A.S.  mote,  gemote,  not  only  denoted  a  meeting, 
but  also  the  place  where  it  was  held.  V'.  Lye.  lleHce 
our  Mote-hill  of  Scone  derived  its  name.  It  is  also 
called  Omtiis  Terra,  which  is  sujjposed  to  refer  to 
its  being  formed  by  earth  brought  thither  by  the 
Barons  and  other  subject*,  which  they  laid  before 
the  king.  V.  Skene,  Not.  in  Leg.  Male.  c.  1.  s.  2. 
But  this  is  evidently  a  fable.  Our  Scotch  kings  an. 
•iently  held  their  courts  of  justice  on  this  tumulus  ; 
whence  it  was  called  Mons  Placiti  de  Sconu.  It  is 
indeed  most  probable,  that  it  was  formed  artificial- 
ly ;  as  there  is  ground  to  suppose,  the  most  of  these 
bills  were.  Mounts  ar«  often  called  Lma,  for  the 
same  reason  far  which  these  are  called  Motes,  be- 
cause the  people  met  here,  for  the  dispensation  of 
justice.  The  phrase  Mons  Placiti  is  merely  a  ver- 
sion  of  Mote-hill,  or  Mut^-hill,  Leg.  Male,  ut  sup. 
For  anciently  the  convention  of  the  dilferent  orders 
of  a  state  was  called  Placitum. 

Placi/a  vocdbant,  conventus  publicos  totius  regni 
ordinum,  quibus  reges  ipsi  pra?erunt,  et  in  quibus  de 
arduis  r^gni  negotiis  ct  imniinentibus  bellis  tractaba. 
tur.  Auualis  Fraucor.  Beitinian.  An.  763.    Pipinus 


lle\  h:\.l>n'\t  pldcit'im  sunm  Nive rnis.  Du  Can;xe.  M./u 
was  used  in  the  same  sense  with  Placitum,  curia,  con- 
ventus ;  apparently  formed  from  the  A.S.  w  ord. 

Du  C'ange  shews  that  Ma'.bergium  has  the  same 
meaning,  in  the  Salic  Law,  with  Mons  Placiti,  or 
Mate-hill  in  ours;  from  L.B.  mall-um,  placitum,  a 
place  of  public  convention,  where  judgment  was 
given  :  D.in.  male,  maal,  a  cause  or  action,  and 
berg  mons.  Hence  many  ))laces  arc  still  called 
jiliifls,  because  in  ancient  times  these  assemblies  were 
held  there.  It  has  been  supposed  that  A.S.  mot, 
gemot,  may  be  traced  to  Goth,  uiotuftuila  used  Luk. 
vii.  27.  to  denote  the  i)lacc  of  cu.st.om,  q.  the  moot, 
stailt,  or  place  of  meeting.  However,  a  very  an- 
cient  scholiast  on  Mat.  xxii.  19.  She:;  me  u  penny y 
renders  the  A.S.  word  as  signifying,  mot  Ihaes  cy- 
ning.  Now  it  has  been  observed  by  Junius,  that  if 
this  mean  numisma  census,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
look  for  another  origin  of  mota^taiiu.  But  there 
is  still  a  strong  presumption,  that  this  word  is  allied 
to  A.S.  gemot,  especially  as  in  MoesG.  we  find  the 
verb,  mot-jun  to  meet. 
i?.   Molt  is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  a  high 

hill,  as  for  that  on  which  the  Castle  of  Stirling. 

is  ruilt. 

"  The.  Castell  was  not  only  Strang  be  wallis,   bot 
richt  strenthy  be  nature  of  the  crag,  standing  on  ane 
hye  mote,  quhare  na  passage  was,  bot  at  ane  part." 
Bellend.  Cron.  B.  \iv.  c.  10. 
'J,  A  rising  ground,  a  knoll,  S.B. 

When  he  was  full  withiu  their  hMring  got, 
W  ith  dreadful  voice  from  otl  a  rising  mot, 

He  call'd  to  stop. 

Ross't  JJelenore,  p.  120. 
V.  Mute,  s.  and  v.  , 

MOTH,  «(//.    "Warm,  sultry,  Loth.  ;  perhaps  the- 

same  with  Moc/i,  moc/ij/,  q.  v.  the   air  bein^ 

clc>se. 
MOTHER,  a.     The  mother  on  beer,  &c.  the  lees 

workin;!  up,  S.      Germ,  inoder,  id. 
MOTHER-NAICED.     V.  Monyn-NAKyD. 
MOTHER-WIT,   .<;.     Cominon  sense,   sagacity, 

discretion,  S.  q.  that  wisdom  which  one  has  by 

birth,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  may  be 

viewed  as  the  fruit  of  instruction. 

"  No  mother-Kit,  naturall  philosophic,  or  car- 
nail  wisdom,  is  a  sufficient  rule  to  walk  by  in  a  waj 
acceptable  to  God."  Ferguson  on  Kphesians,  p^ 
361. 

"  An  ounce  of  mother-zcit  is  worth  a  pound  of 
clergy  ;"   Ferguson's  S.  Prov.  p.  7. 

MOTTIE,  adj.   Full  of  motes  or  atoms. 
Syne  in  a  clap,  as  thick's  the  mottj/  sin. 
They  hamphis'd  her  with  nnco  fike  and  din. 
Ross's  Ilelenore,   p.  63.     Sin,  i.  e.  sun. 
MOVIR,  MoUiii,  MuitE,  adj.     Mild,  gentle. 
The  Kyng  than  mad  hym  this  awnswere 
On  movir  and  on  fayre  manere. 

}V[untoxcn,  vii.  6.  102. 
Mr.  MacPberson  inquires,   if  this  be  "  the  same 
•with  mure  in  B.  Harry  ?"     It  certainly  is. 

Ladyis  wepytj  that  was  bat)ie  iiiylde  and  mur. 
fVallace,  ii.  209,  MS. 
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Perhaps  from  Bclg.  morzcc,  mun:,  Su.G.  moe/-, 
.l.S.   mcanc,  mollis,  Alem.   munivi,  tcacritudinc  ; 
Scliiltcr.     Ilcnce, 
Moviai-Y,  adv.     Mildly^. 

The  Kyng  than  herd  hyra  morj/rli/. 
And  awnsweryd  hvra  all  gudlykly. 

fVyntoicn,  vi.  18.  243. 
MOULY  HEELS.     V.  Mules. 
MOUNTAIN   DULSE,    Mountain    Lavcr,    S. 

Ulva  Montana,  Linn. 
MOUNTH,  s.     A  moiuUain.     V.  Montu. 

To  MOUP,  T.  a.      I .  To  nibble,  to  mump ;  "  ge- 
nerally used  of  children,  or  of  old  people,  who 
have  but  few  teeth,  and  make  their  lips  move 
fast,  though  they  eat  but  slow  ;"  Gl.  Ramsay. 
S.   pron.  nwop. 
For  fault  of  fude  constrenyt  so  thay  war 
The  Tthir  metis  all  consumyt  and  done, 
The  paringis  of  thare  brcde  to  moiip  vp  sonc. 
Doug.  Hrgit,  208.  48. 
My  sheep  and  kre  nesjlect  to  motip  their  food. 
And  seem  to  think  a.s  in  a  dumpish  mood. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  15. 
O,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up 
Wi'  ony  blastit,  moorland  tool)  .• 
But  ay  keep  mind  to  moop  an'  mell 
AVi'  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel ! 

Burns^  iii.  79. 
In  the  same  sense  a  mouse  is  said  "  to  moup  at 
cheese,"  Rudd. 
2.  Used  metaph.,  to  impair  by  degrees. 

"  Ye  have  been  bred  about  a  mill,  ye  hare 
mouped  a'  your  manners ;"  Ramsay's  S.  Pror.  p. 
S2. 

Probably  corrupted  from  E.  mump,  which  Seren. 
iorivcs  from  Sw.  mums-a,  and  this  from  iniin,  the 
mouth,  q.  muns-a,  to  labour  with  the  mouth, 

MOUSE,  X.  The  outermost  fleshy  part  of  a  leg 
of  mutton,  when  dressed  ;  the  bulb  of  flesh  on 
the  extremity  of  the  shank,  S.  pron.  moose. 
When  roasted,  it  formerly  used  to  be  prepared 
with  salt  and  pepper. 
Tent,  muj/s,  carnosa  pars  in  corporc  ;  Belg.  muj/s 

tan  dc  hand,  the  muscle  of  the  hand,   or  the  fleshy 

part  between  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  ;   Alem. 

miisi,  lacerti  ;  Raban.  de  part.  corp.  ap.  Schilter. 

MOUSE-WEB,  s.     V.  Moose-wei!. 

To  MOUT,  -c.  n.     To  moult,  to  throw  the  fea- 
thers, S. 

"  Anentis  birdis  and  wyldc  foulis, — that  na  man 
distroy  thair  nestis,  nor  thair  cggis,  nor  yit  slay 
■wylde  foulis  in  inoutiiig  tymc."  Acts  Ja.  11.  1457. 
c.  94.  Edit.  15G6.  c.  85.     Murray. 

Tcut.  mui/t-cn,   plumas  amittcre  sive  mutare. 
To  MOUT   azc(i\  (pron.    moot)  r.  a.     To  take 

away  piecemeal,  S.  nearly  allied  in  signification 

to  E.  frdter.     Hence, 
MouTiT,  part.  pa.     Diminished,  from  whatever 

cause  ;  scanty,  bare. 

This  is  applied  both  to  things  and  to  persons. 
Bread  is  said  to  be  moutit  ai:u\  when  gradually 
Ii"sscufd.     It  especially  respects  the  conduct  of  chil. 


drcn  in  carrying  it  away  piecemeal  in  a  clandestine 
manner.  A  person  is  said  to  be  moutit,  or  moutit~ 
like,  when  he  waxes  lean  from  a  decline,  or  de- 
creases in  size  from  any  other  cause. 

It  is  the  same  word  which  Doug,  uses  to  express 
the  stunted  appearance  of  declining  trees  : 

Not  [nocht]  throw  the  soil  hot  muskane  trcis 
j.prowtit ; — 

Auld  rottin  runtis  quhairen  na  sap  was  leifit ; 

Aloch,  all  waist,  widderit  with  graiiis  moutit. 
Paliic  of  Honour,  x.  3.  Edin.  Edit.  1579. 
i.  c.   naked  boughs,   or  branches.     Quhairen  is  cti- 
deiitly  an  crrat.  for  quhairin.      V.  Mocn. 

It  is  probably,  as  Sibb.  conjectures,  a  metaph. 
sense  of  S.  mout,  E.  moult,  to  cast  the  feathers  ; 
Teut.  muyt-en,  id.  Lat.  mut-o,  -are,  to  change, 
is  viewed  as  the  radical  word.  Nor  can  any  resem- 
blance more  fitly  express  the  idea  of  decrease  or  di. 
minution,  than  that  borrowed  from  the  appearance 
of  a  bird  when  moulting.  It  must  be  observed^ 
however,  that  Germ,  muss-en  simplv  signifies  to  lop, 
to  curtail  ;  also,  mutz-en,  IJelg.  mocts-en,  Ital. 
mozz-arc,  id.  Ilcnce,  according  to  XN'achter,  E, 
moot,  to  pluck  up  by  the  roots  ;  and,  Fr.  mouton, 
aries  castratus  ;  and  a  phrase  used  by  thd  Swiss, 
mulschlj/  brots,  frustrum  panis. 

To  MOUTER,  V.  a.    To  take  multure,  or  the  fee 
in  kind,  for  grinding  corn,  S. 
It  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
Quoth  the  miller,  when  he  mouterUl  twice. 
Rfimfat/s  S.  Prov.  p.  45.     V.  Multure. 
To  MOUTER,  (pron.  mooter)  v.  a.     The  same 
with  mout  (iica,  S. 

This  is  probably  derived  from  the  verb  Mout  ;  or 
S)non.  Mith  it,  as  Teut.  muyter-en  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  with  mui)(-en,  to  moult.  It  might,  how. 
ever,  be  viewed  as  an  oblique  sense  of  the  verb  im- 
mediately preceding,  because  of  the  great  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  grain  sent  to  a  mill,  in  conse. 
quence  of  the  various  dues  exacted  in  kind. 

MOUTON,  s.     A  French  gold  coin  brought  into 

S.  in  the  reign  of  David  II. 

'•  This  gold  coin  had  the  impression  of  the  Ag- 
nus Dei,  which  the  vulgar  mistook  for  a  sheep  ; 
hence  it  got  the  ridiculous  name  of  mouton."  Jjord 
llailes.  Annals,  ii.  231. 

The  meaning  undoubtedly  is,  that  this  name  was 
imposed  by  the  vulgar  in  France. 

MOW,  MouE,  s.     A  heap,  a  pile.     S.  bing,  »y- 
non. 

He  tuk  a  cultir  hate  glowand. 
That  yeit  wis  in  a  fvr  brynnand, 
And  went  him  to  the  mekill  hall. 
That  then  with  corn  wes  f>llyt  all; 
.\nd  heych  wp  in  a  mo~  it  did  ; 
Bot  it  full  lang  wes  nocht  thar  hid. 

Barbour,  iv.  117,  MS. 
A  mOiC  off  corn  he  evhvt  thaim  about, 
And  closyt  weill,  nane  nn  cht  pcrsaive  without. 
IV'allacc,  xi.  338,  MS. 

Quhcn  the  grete  hing  was  vpbeildit  hale, — 

Aboue  the  mince  the  foresaid  bed  was  maid, 
Qiiharin  the  figure  of  Encc  scho  layd. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  117.  48. 
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The  S.  word  retains  the  sense  of  A.S.  moae,  accr. 
Tus.  This,  I  sH?ipect,  is  also  the  proper  sense  of 
the  E.  word,  although  explained  by  Johnson,  as  de- 
noting the  ••  loft  or  cliamOer  where  any  corn  or 
hav  is  l.iid  lip." 
MOW,  (;ron.  moo)  s.     1.  The  mouth,  S. 

In  cairful  bed  full  oft,  in  niyne  intent, 

To  tnitehe  1  do  appear 

Now  syde  nor  [now]  breist,  now  sueit  mot:  re- 
dolent. 

Of  that  sueit  bodye  deir. 

Maitlaiid  Poems,  p.  21(5. 
Fr.  moiic  is  used  for  the  mouth,  but  rather  as  ex- 
pressing an  uiigrmefiil  projection  of  the  lips.  Mot) 
may  be  from  Su.G.  miin,  os,  oris  ;  but  perhaps  ra. 
ther  from  Tent,  niiitjl,  id.  ;  /  beinj;  generally  sunk, 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  aerording  to  the  S.  pronun- 
ciation. I  can  scarcely  think,  that  it  is  K.  mou/h, 
A.S.  iiiiit/i,  softened  in  pronunciation,  although  ge- 
nerally printed  in  our  time,  mou\  as  if  this  were  the 
case.  For  1  recollect  no  instance  of  tk  being  quies. 
cent  in  S. 

2.  A  distorted  mouth,  an  antic  gesture. 

And  Browny  als,  that  can  play  kow, 

Behind  the  elaith  with  mony  a  moic. 

Roult's  Cursing,  MS.  Gl.  Compl.  p.  330. 

3.  Used  in  pi.  in  the  sense  of  jest.  Is  it  7)iozi's  or 
earnest ;  Is  it  in  jest  or  seriously  .'  iVae  moics, 
no  jest,  S. 

The  miliar  was  of  manly  mak, 
To  meit  him  was  nae  mouis. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  19. 
Thair  was  nae  monii-  thair  them  amang; 
Nailhing  was  hard  but  heavy  knocks. 

Bailie  llarlaio,  Evergreen,  i.  86.  st.  19. 
Callcndcr  observes  that  Su.G.  mopa  signifies  illu- 
dere.     But  mijs-a,  subridere,  has  more  resemblance. 
It  seems,    however,    borrowed    from    Fr.  J'uire   Ic 
inoiie,  to  make  mouths  at  one. 

To  Mow,  V.  >i.     To  jest,  to  speak  in  mockery. 
Now  trittill  trattill,  trow  low, 
(Quod  the  ihrid  man)  thow  dois  hot  tnoic. 

L>jnds<iii's  Warkix,  1 592,  p.  207. 
Mow  An,  a.     A  mocker,  one  who  holds  up  others 
to  ridicule. 

Juvenall,  like  ane  mozcar  him  allone, 
Stude  bcornand  everie  man  as  thay  yeid  by. 
Falice  of  Ilonuur,  ii.  31. 
From  moic,  s.  2.  q.  t. 

To  Mow-BAJiD,  V.  a.  To  mention,  to  articulate, 
S. 

Keep  her  in  tunc  the  best  way  that  ye  can, 
But  never  mou-band  till  her  onie  man ; 
For  1  am  far  mistaen,  gin  a'  her  care 
Spring  not  frae  some  of  them  that  missing  arc. 
Rosses  Ilelenore,  p.  41. 
It  ift  sometimes  applied  to  cranij)  terms  ;  at  other 
times  to  those  uhieh  are  so  indelicate  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  expressed,  S. 

And  gossips,  and  het  pints,  aod  clashia', 
Mon)  a  lie  was  there  ; 
And  mony  an  ill-far'd  tale,  too, 
That  I  to  piuK-band  wad  blush. 

Jamicion's  Popul,  Ball,  i.  295. 


This  may  be  from  Fr.  mouc  and  hnnd-er,  q.  to 
bind  the  mouth.  But  1  suspect  that  it  is  rather  an 
oblicpie  sense  of  Teut.  »»»^/-6a;i(/-(Vi  capistrare,  ca. 
pislrum  imponere,  liscellam  ori  appendere  ;  Kiliau. 
to  mu/.zle.  V.  Mow. 
Mow-iiiT,  s.     A  morsel  of  food,  S. 

VVi'  skelps  like  this  fock  sit  but  seenil  down 

To  wether.gammon  or  how-towdy  brown  ; 

Sair  dung  wi'  dule,  and  (ley'd  for  coming  debt. 

They  gar  their  mou^-bits  wi'  their  incomes  met. 
Fergusson'n  I'ucms,  ii.  75. 
q.   a  Ijit  for  the  mouth. 

Mow-FKAt iiTY,  adj.  Agreeable  to  the  taste,  pa- 
latable, S.B. 

From /no«,  mote,  the  moixih,  and  frauchtj/.  Thif, 
as  signifying  dcnircablc,  might  be  traced  to  MoesG. 
frikx,  avidiis,  ciipidus  ;  pi.  fri/aii,  used  in  compo- 
sition. But  perhaps  it  is  rather  from  frauckt,  a 
freight  or  lading  ;  q.  an  agreeable  freight  for  th» 
mouth. 
MOWCH,  f.     A  spy,  an  eavedropper. 

Auld  berdit  mozcch  !  gude  day  !  gude  day  ! 
Lj/iiduij/,  S.  P.  Repr.  ii.  126. 
Fr.  mouschc,   mouehr,   id. 
MO  WE,  s.     Dust,  S. 

Rudd.,  illustrating  mold,  by  A.S.  niolde,  Fland. 
mul,  &c.  says  ;  "  Hence  S.  mo:ca  for  dust,  as  Peat 
motie,  i.  e,  peat  dust."     V.  Peat-mow. 

MOWE,  s.     A  motion. 

Of  all  the //i'j::-/.?   in   this  mold,   sea  God 

merkit  man,  ice. 

Doug,  firgil,  Prol.  239,  a.  51. 
Move  is  sometimes  used  as  a  n.  in  (he  same  sensfy 
S. 

MOWENCE,  s.  Motion,  progress;  or  perhaps 
the  dependance  of  one  event  on  another ;  Fr. 
moHvanec,  dependance. 

Bot  God,  that  is  olVmaist  powcste, 
lleserwyt  till  his  niaieste, 
For  to  knaw,  in  his  prescience, 
•Oil  allryn  tyiue  the  moiccnce. 

Barbour,  i.  1.31,  Mi^!. 
MOWSTER,  .«t.     Muster,  exhibition  of  frees. 

"■  In  the  mene  tyme  the  erie  of  Ilos  come  with 
mony  folkis  to  Perth,  &  maid  his  molester  to  the 
Kyng."     Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xv.  c.  13. 

MOZY,  adj.     Dark  in  compk-xion;  a  black  mozi/ 

bodi/,  one  who  is  swarthy,  S.    Isl.  mos-a,  mus- 

co  tingere  ? 
To  MUCK,  r.  a.     To  carry  out  dung,  to  cleanse 

the  stable  or  cow-house,  S. 

Hence  the  name  of  the  Jacobite  song,  77ie  muck- 
ing of  Geordie's  bijre. 

Although  the  verb,  as  well  as  the  substantive,  is 
used  in  E.,  this  is  a  sense  apparently  peculiar  to  S. 
Su.G.  mock.a,  stabula  purgare,  fimum  auferrc  ;  from 
mock,  fimus,  which  Ihre  seems  to  view  as  allied  to 
Isl.  mock-a  coacervare. 
MucK-FAiL,   .f.     The   sward   mixed  with  dung, 

used  for  manure,  S.B. 

"  The  practice  of  rutting  up  sward  for  manure 
or  muck-fail,  was  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, made  for  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  as  long  ago 
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as  1C85,  liuiler  a  pcnaKy  of  1001.  Srofs  bolls,  io- 
tiei  quoties,  to  the  m;wters  of  the  ground."     P.  AI. 
forti,  Abcrtl.  Stat.  Ace.  xt.  456,  N.     There  is  some 
mistake  here  as  to  the  penalty.     V.  P'ail. 
MLTK-MluniNO.       V.  MlUDEX. 

MUCKLE,  adj.     Great.     V.  Mekil. 
MUD,  s.     A   small  nail  or  tack,  commonly  used 
in  the  heels  of  shoes  in  tlie  country,  Lotli. 
It  dilters  from  what  is  called  a  tacket,  as  having 
a  very  small  head. 

To  MUDDLE,  v.  a.  "  To  drive,  beat,  or  throw," 
Gl.  Sibb.  ;  perhaps  rather  to  overthrow  ;  used 
to  expr<*ss  the  ease  and  expedition  with  which  a 
strong  rran  overthrows  a  group  of  inferior  com- 
batants, and  at  the  same  time  continuance  in 
his  work. 

Heich  Hufchoun  -svith  anc  hissil  rvss, 
To  red  can  throw  thaine  rummil  ; 
He  muddlit  tliame  doun  lyk  ony  myss  ; 
He  was  na  baty-bumniil. 

Clir.  Kirk,  st.  10. 
Allied  perhaps  to  A.S.  midl-an,  to  tame;  or  Su.G. 
miilLa,  to  divide,  to  make  peace  between  those  at 
variance. 

To  MUDDLE,  v.  n.     To  be  busy  at  work,  while 
making   little    progress,    S.      Ping/e,    synon. 
Niddle  is  also  nearly  allied  in  signification. 
Teut.  moedelick^miAcsiw'ij  laboriosus;  mucd^'>\x.G. 
ntocdu,  molcstia. 
MUDY.     V.  MoDV. 
MWDE.     V.  Mode. 
To  MUDGE,  V.  n.     To  move,  to  stir,  to  budge, 

S. 
MuDGE,  s.     A  motion,  the  act  of  stirring,  S. 
MUDYEON,  J. 

AVith  mudijeons  &  mnrgeons,  &  moving  the  brain. 
They  lay  it,  they  lift  it,   they  louse  it,   they 
lace  it ; 
They  grap  it,  they  grip  it,  it  greets  and  they 
grane; 
They  bed  it,  they  baw  it,  they  bind  it,  they 
brace  it. 

Alontgomerie,  JVatsoii's  Coll.  iii.  21. 
This,  if  it  docs  not  simply  signify,  motions,  from 
MuJge,  V.  may  denote  laborious  and  troublesome 
operations,  although  of  a  trilling  kind;  Teut,  moed. 
Germ,  nitide,  labor;  Su.G.  moeda,  molcstia.  Usur- 
patur,  says  Ihre,  turn  de  auimi  aerumnis,  quam  de 
corporis  fatigatione. 

To  Ml'e,  or  Moo,  v.  n.  To  low  as  a  cow.  It  is 
pron.  in  both  ways,  S. 

Germ,  niii,  vox  taccae  naturalis  ;  Inde  muhe  bu. 
cula,  muh-en  mugire  ;   Wachter.     V.  Bi,  f . 

MUFFITIES,  .f.  pi.  A  kind  of  mittens,  made 
either  of  leather  or  of  knitted  worsted,  worn  by 
old  men,  often  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their 
shirts  clean,  Ang. 

MUFFLES,  s.  pi     Mittens,  gloves  that  do  not 
cover  the  fmgers,  used  by  women,  S. 
Fr.  moiijfle,   Belg.  mouJJ'ct,  a  glove  for  winter. 

MUGGS,  s.  pi.     A  particular  breed  of  sheep,  S. 

"  The   sheep    formerly   in    this    country,    called 
Muggs,  were  a  tender,  i>lo>v  feeding  animal,  with 
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wool  over  most  of  their  faces,  from  whence  the  name 
of  Muggs."  P.  Ladykirk,  Bcrwicks,  Statist.  Acr. 
viii.  73. 

Qu.  Is  it  meant  that  this  is  the  signification  of  the 
•n  ord  ?  This  sheep  itself  is  of  K.  evtract,  whatever 
be  the  origin  of  the  term. 

"  lu  the  lower  part  of  the  parish,  there  is  the 
long  leg:;cd  English  Mug,  with  wool,  long,  line, 
and  fit  for  combing."  P.  Twyncholui,  Kirkcudb. 
Statist.  Ace.  XV.  8G. 

MUIR,  s.     A  heath,  &c.     V.  MunE. 
Muiu-BunN,     V.  Mt'KE-Bun.v. 
MuiK-iEL,  s.     A  disease  to  which  black  cattle 

art-  subject ;  as  some  affirm,  in  cons  quence  of 

eating  a  particular  kind   of  grass,  which  makes 

them  stale  blood,  S. 

"  It  is  infested  with  that  distemper,  so  pernicious 
to  cattle,  called  the  Wood  ill  or  Muir-ill ;  the  ef- 
fects of  which  may,  however,  be  certainly  prevent- 
ed by  castor  oil,  or  any  other  laxative."  P.  Hum- 
ble, Haddingt.  Statist.  Ace.  vi.  IGO. 

'■•  Muir-ill. — This  disorder  is  frequently  confound, 
ed  with  the  murrain  or  gargle,  though  the  symptoms 
seem  to  be  dilTerent. 

"  The  muir-ill  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  eating 
a  poisonous  vegetable,  or  a  small  insect  common  on 
muir  grounds.  This  products  a  blister  near  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  the  Uuid  of  which,  if  suallowed,  ge. 
nerally  proves  fatal  to  the  animal.  The  disorder  is 
indicated  by  a  swelling  of  the  head  and  eyes,  attend- 
ed with  a  running  at  the  mouth,  or  discharge  of  sa. 
liva.  The  animal  exhibits  s)  mptoms  of  severe  sick, 
ness,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  are  soon  fol. 
lowed  by  a  shivering  of  the  whole  body,  when  the 
animal  may  be  reckoned  in  imminent  danger.  On 
the  lirst  appearance  of  these  symptoms,  fake  the  ani. 
nial  home,  draw  forth  its  tongiip,  and  remove  the 
blister  completely  «ith  a  piece  of  harn  or  coarse  lin. 
en  cloth.  The  part  aflected  must  then  be  rubbed 
with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  oatmeal. — I  hare  saved  a 
score  of  cattle  by  this  simple  process  alone."  Prize 
Essays,  Highl.  Soc.  S.  ii.  217.  V.  111. 
MU'lS,  s.  pi.     Bushels. 

"  Annibal   send   to   Cartage    thre   miiis  of 

gold  ryngis,  quhilkis  he  hcd  gottin  on  the  lingaris 
of  the  maist  nobil  Romans  that  var  slane,  for  aiu; 
testimonial  of  his  grit  victorie."     Com])l.  S.  p.  17j. 

'•   Fr.  niiiids  tc  miiid,  from  Lat.  mod-ins. — The 
word  is  in  common  use  for  a  measure."     Gl. 
2.  "  Heaps,  parcels,"  Sibb.     V.  Mow,  s.  J. 
MUIST,  Must,  y.     Musk,  Border. 

Thy  smell  was  fell,  aud  stronger  than  muist. 
Montgumerie,  liaison's  Cull.  iii.  2. 
Redolent  odour  v|)  from  the  rutis  sprent, 
—  Aromaticke  gummes,  or  ony  fyne  potioun  : 
Musi,  myr,  aloyes,  or  confectioun. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  401.  43. 

Corrupted  from  Fr.  mutque,   Lat.  mos{.h-us. 
MUKERAR,  <f.     A  miser,  a  usurer. 

The  wrache  walls  and  wryugis  for  this  warldis 

wrak. 
The  mukerar  murnys  in  his  mynd  the  meil  gaif 

ua  pryce. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  Prol.  238,  b.  8.  V.  Mocure. 
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MULDES,  ISIooT.s,  s.     1.  Eartli  in  a  pulverised 

stale,  in  fjenera!,  S. 
2.  The  earth  of  the  grave,  S. 

Dill  e'er  (his  tyart  head  of  mirve 

Tliiiik  to  have  seen  the  raiiUlrifc  mnoh  on  tliiiie  ? 

Ruiii'aif''  Poems,  ii.  9. 

"   He'll  get  enon;jh  one  ilav,   when   his   month's 

full  of  moo/,v,"S.  Frov.  "  sjiolven  ofcovctons  people. 

Mho  will  never   be  satislieil    while   they  are  alive;" 

Kelly,   p.  101. 

5.  The  Hust  of  the  dead. 

Nor  1  na  nany  send  to  (he  segc  of  Troy, 
IS'or  yit  his  fader  Anrhises  graue  schent, 
1  nouthir  (he  tnuldis  nor  bani'i  therof  rent. 

Duu^.  I'irgil,   114.  46. 
Tliuld.  rrnders  this  "  the  ground  which  is  thrown 
on  the  dead  in  their  graves."     But  it  is  the  transla- 
tion  of  rincrpx,  used  by  Virg. 

"   O  wherein  is  your  bonny  arms 

That  wont  to  embrace  me  ?" 
"   ]i\  worms  they're  eaten ;  in   mooh   Ihe^  "re 

rotten  ; 
"  Behold,  Margaret,  and  sec  j 
"   And  mind,  for  a'  your  mickle  pride, 
''  Sac  will  become  o'  (hee." 

Jamiesoii\f  Popid.  Ball.  i.  S9. 
MocsG.  miilila,  Sn.G.  mull,  A.S.  mold,  KI.  iiicl, 
mulil,  dust.     Acrording  to  Ihre,   the  root  is   moUti, 
*.omminucre,  q.  to  beat  small.     Hence, 
MuLDE-METE,  s.      1.   A  funeral  banquet. 
Snm  Ttliir  perordonr  caldronis  gan  vpsef, 
And  skatterit  eiidlancis  thrgrenethe  colis  hc(, 
A^nilir  (he  spelis  swakkis  (he  roste  in  threle. 
The  raw  t.paIdis-ordanit  for  (he  miildc  mete. 
Doug,  lirgil,  130.  47. 
?.  "  The  last  food  that  a  person  eats  before  deadi. 
7'<)  evVr  one  his  tnidd  iiicte,  Prov.  Scot.  i.  e.  to 
kill  him  ;"  Rudd. 

"  Sw.  miillen  pntridus;  mulliia,  to  moulder,"  Gl. 
Sibb.      Hut  it  is  evidently  from  the  preceding  word. 

MULDRII'.,   <:.     Moulded  work. 

—  Kiillyery,  bordouris  of  many  precious  stone, 
Subtill  mnldric  wroeht  mony  day  agone. 

Patiee  oj'  Honour,  iii.  17. 
Fr.  moulcrie,  id. 
To  MULE,  Moot.,  r.  a.      \.  To  crumble,  S. 

Isl.  mol-a,  id.  coiifringerc,  coniniinuere,  mola  a 
rrumb.  The  v.  smol-a  is  used  in  Su.G.,  contract- 
ed, as  would  seem,  from  smttu,  little,  and  mola  a 
fragmen(.  Isl.  smaa  mole,  in  Dan.  smule,  uunuta 
misa  ;   G.  Andr.   vo.  Mola. 

2.  7o  inii'e  ill,  to  crumble  bread  into  a  vessel, 
that  it  may  be  soaked  with  some  liquid,  S. 

"  Ye  ken  nathing  but  milk  and  bread,  when  it  is 
moot'd  in  to  you  ;"  Jlamsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  82. 

Su.G.  moelia,  bread,  or  any  thing  else  bruised 
and  steeped  ;  Mod.  Sax.  mulia. 

3.  To  mule  in  xcilh  one,  to  have  intimacy  with 
one,  as  those  who  crumble  their  bread  into  one 
vessei  ;  q.  to  eat  out  of  the  same  dish,  S. 

I  zcaditu  mule  in  zsilii  him,  I  would  have  no  in- 
timate  fellowship  with  him. 


Mon}'lI  bite  and  sup,  with  litdc  din, 
That  wadiui  gree  a  straik  at  mnoling  in. 

Ross's  Ilelcnoie,   p.  85. 
MuMN,  MiTt-ocK,  s.     A  crum,  S.    Tcut.  moclic, 
ofta  ;  Alem.  f^emulancz,  pulverisatum,  Schilter, 
vo.  Mdlen.     V.  the  v. 

MUI.ES,  s.  pi.     Kibes,   chilblains ;   most   com- 
monly moolie  luels,  S.  Fr.  mitks. 
MULLS,  .9.  ph 

'J'hairfoir,  Sir  Will,   Iwaldyewist, 

Your  .Me(aphysick  fails  ; 

Gae  leir  yit  a  ycir  yit 

Your  Logick  at  (he  schnlis, 

Sum  day  then  yc  may  then 

Pass  Mabler  with  the  Mulis. 

Clwrric  and  Slac,  st.  60. 

Sed  logic.-»m  salteni  uiiiim  <lisce  per  annumj 

Perfecte  ut  valeas  aiiniuum  condere  pon(em. 

Lat.  Vers.  1G31. 
T  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whedier  (his  was  used  as  a 
nifkname  for  (he  Professors  of  a  University,  who 
were  eiiii)loye(l  (o  examine  candidales  for  graduation^ 
or  if  (here  had  been  any  ancient  cus(om  of  putting 
a  pair  of  slipjiers  on  (he  feet  of  him  who  was  gra- 
duated: as  a  badge  of  his  new  honour.  V.  McLLIS. 
Min.L,  Maoil,  s.     a  pro(Tiontory,  S. 

"  Near  the  very  top  of  the  Mull,  (which  signi- 
fies a  promontory),  and  the  boundary  of  the  main, 
land  to  (he  nordi-east,  a  chapd  had  been  reared  in 
the  dark  ages  ;"  Parry's  Orkney,   p.  25. 

"  Maol,  adj.  signifies  hare  or  hald,  as  ceann 
mdol,  bahlhead.  Jfence  it  is  ap|)lied  to  exposed 
])oints  of  land  or  promontories,  and  (hen  becomes 
a  subs(an(ive  noun,  and  is  written  maoil,  c.  g.  maoil 
of  KiiKyre,  maoil  of  Galloway,  maoil  of  Cara," 
&c.     P.  Gigha,   Argyles.  Statist.  Ace.  viii.  57.  N. 

Sibb.  mentions  Isl.  muli,  a  steep  bold  cape,  GI. 
Put  I  have  not  met  with  this  word  elsewhere.  Mule, 
however,  denods  a  beak  ;  os  procerum  ac  emiuens 
rostrum  ;  (L  Andr.  p.  181.  Alem.  inula  rostrum, 
Schilter.  Now  as  naes,  tress,  a  nose,  is  used  to  de. 
note  a  promontory,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  jiro- 
minence  of  the  nose  in  the  face  ;  for  the  same  rea- 
son, mule  might  have  been  used  by  the  ancient  Gotlis 
in  a  similar  sense. 

It  confirms  this  idea  that  Mule  is,  in  Orkney  and 
Shetliuid,  used  in  composition,  or  in  the  names  of 
places,   in  a  similar  sense. 

"  The  aera  of  (his  fortification,  and  of  o(hcrs  of 
the  same  kind,  !  leave  it  to  be  judged  upon,  as  such 
l)laces  are  qiii(e  frequent,  both  in  Shetland,  such  as 
the  Mule  of  L'iis(.  and  in  (he  other  end  of  (he  main- 
land of  (Vrkney,  called  (he  Mule.hvai\  of  Deerness, 
(he  Purgh  of  .Murray,  and  indeed  in  all  odier  places 
denoinina(ed  Burghs,  that  is  (o  say,  insulated  head- 
lands  jirojeiling  to  the  sea.'"  P.  Pirsay,  Orkn,  Sta- 
tist. Ace.  xiv.  324,  N. 

MULL,  .V.     A  virgin,  a  young  woman. 
Silver  and  gold  that  I  micht  get, 
Beisands,   brotches,   robes  and  rings, 
Frelie  to  gife,   I  wald  noclit  let, 
To  pleise  the  mulls  attour  all  things. 
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Tliis  is  explained  by  uluit  follows. 
IJctlir  it  were  a  man  to  serve 
With  iionour  brave  beneath  a  sheild, 
Nor  her  to  i^leis,  thocht  (ho\i  soiild  stcrre, 
That  will  not  luke  on  the  in  eiki. 

Kennedy,  Evergreen,  i.  110. 
A.S.  meoule,  mcoulu,  a  virgin,   Hickes.  Gramm. 
A.S.  p.  1'28.  MoesG.  mawUo,  u  damsel,  Mar.  v.  41. 
a  diniin.  from  rnuKt  id.  ;  as  barnitu,  a  child,  Luk.  i. 
76.  is  formed  from  burn. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Alem.  mal,  desponsatio, 
maheldug,  dies  dcsponsationis,  gcmaliclu,  mahcla 
sponsa,  gcmal  conjux,  and  muhalen  desponsare,  are 
to  be  traced  to  muicilo  as  their  root. 

MULL,  s.     A  mule. 

'■'■  Thoo  may  considder  that  thay  pretend  nathing 
cllis,  bot  onlie  the  manteinance  and  iiphald  of  thair 
bairdit  mulls,  augmenting  of  thair  unsatiable  avarice, 
and  continuall  doun  thringing  and  swallouing  upe 
thy  puir  lieges."     Knox's  Hist.  p.  19. 

Mules,  Loud.  Ed.  p.  20.  In  MS.  ii.  it  is  barbed 
mules. 

To  MULLER,  v.  a.  To  crumble,  S.  either  corr. 
from  E.  vwulder,  or  a  dimin.  from  Mui.i;,  f.  q.  v. 
MULLIS,  s.  pi  A  kind  of  slippers,  without 
quarters,  usually  made  of  fine  cloth  or  velvet, 
and  adorned  with  embroidery,  anciently  worn 
by  persons  of  rank  in  their  chambers. 
A  satyrical  poet  describes  the  more  general  use  of 
them  as  a  proof  of  the  increase  of  pride  and  luxury. 
Et  tout  est  a  la  mode  de  France. 

Thair  dry  scarpenis,  baythe  tryme  and  nieit; 
Thair  mullis  glittcran  on  thair  feit. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  184. 
Fr.  mules,  id.  pantolles,  high  slippers  ;  Ital. 
mulo,  Hisp.  mula  ;  Teut.  muijl,  muleus,  sandalium  ; 
calceamenti  genus  alto  solo,  Kilian.  L.B.  mula  cre- 
pida,  Du  Cange.  MulUi,  Isidor.  p.  1310.  Mallei 
similes  sunt  coturnorum  solo  alto  :  s\iperiore  autem 
])artc  cum  osscis  vel  aereis  malleolis  ad  quos  lora  de- 
ligabantur. 

Menage  derives  the  name  from  w«//f7',  which,  he 
says  were  a  certain  kind  of  slices,  worn  by  the 
kings  of  Alba,  and  afterwards  by  the  Patricians  ; 
Isidore,  from  their  reddish  colour,  as  resembling 
the  mullet.  Dicta  autem  sunt  a  colore  rubro,  (pialis 
est  main  ))iscis. 

The  counsel  of  Tarraco,  A.  1691.  forbade  tlic 
use  of  ornamented  mullis  to  the  clergy.  Nullus 
clericus  subuculam  coUari,  et  nianicis  rugatis  seu 
lactiicatis  deferat — scd  nee  Mulas  ornamentis  aureis, 
argenteis,  aut  scricis  ornari  patiatur.  Du  Cangc, 
vo.  Mula. 

It  is  the  mule  or  mulo  of  the  Pope,  ornamented 
with  a  cross  of  gold,  that  is   touched  with  the  lips, 
when  his  votaries  are  said  to  kiss  his  toe.     Le  Pape 
a  unc  croix  d'or  au  bout   de  sa   mule,  qu'   on   va 
baiser  avec  un  grand  respect ;  Diet.  Trev. 
ML^LTIPLE',  Miii.Tii'LiE,  5.    Number,  quantity. 
Dicson,  he  said,  wait  thow  thair  mullijile/ 
iii  thousand  men  thair  power  mvcht  nocht  be. 
IVallaee,  ix.  1704,  MS. 
i.e.  "  Knowest  thou  their  number  ?" 

Qnhilk  snld  be  ane  gryt  esempil  till  ul  priucis,  that 


thai  gyf  nocht  there  treat  in  ane  particular  pouer  of 
multiplie  of  men,  bot  rathere  to  set  there  trest  iu 
God."     Compl.  S.  p.  123. 

Fr.   multiple,  manifold ;  multiplie,  the  maltipli. 
cand.     The  term  is  evidently  used  improperly. 

MULTURE,  MoUTER,  s.  The  fee  for  grinding 
grain  ;  properly  that  paid  to  the  master  of  the 
mill,  S. 

The  myllare  mettis  the  multure  wyth  ane  mete 
skant. 

Doug,  f-'irgil,  Prol.  238.  a  48. 
"  The  multure  is  a  quantity  of  grain,  sometimes 
in  kind,  as  wheat,  oats,  pease,  ice.  ;  and  some- 
times manufactured,  as  Hour,  meal,  shecling,  ice. 
due  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mill,  or  his  tacksman 
the  multurer,  for  manufacturing  the  corn."  Er. 
skine's  Instit.  B.  2.  tit.  9.  s.  19. 

"  Millers  take  ay  the   best  niouter  wi'  their  aia 
hand."     Ferguson's  S.  Prov.  p.  25. 

"  Molter,  the  toll  of  a  mill.  North."  Gl.  Grose. 
Mooter,  Lancashire,   id. 

Fr.  mouture,  (as  the  S.  word  is  pron.)  I^.B.  mo. 
litiira,  from  Lat.  mol-o.      Hence, 
MiLTURER,  s.     The  tacksman  of  a  mill,  S. 
MUM,  s.     A  mutter,  S.B. 

Mumme  is  used  for  mutter  by  Langland.     Speak, 
ing  of  lawyers  he  says  ; 

Thou  mightest  better  mete  the  mist  on  Malverne 

hils. 
Than  get  a  mumme  of  her  mouth,  til  money  be 
shewed. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  3,  b. 
The  word  might  originally  signify  to  intimate  any- 
thing by  gestures,  rather  than  by  words  ;  from  Teut. 
momm-en,  larvam  agere  ;  whence,  as  would  seem, 
mommel-en,  Su.G.  muml-u,  to  mutter. 
MUM  CHAIRTIS,  s.  pi. 

Use  not  to  skift  athort  the  gait, 
Nor  na  mum  chairtis,  air  nor  lait. 
Be  na  dainser,   for  tliis  daingeir 
Of  yow  be  tane  an  ill  consait 
That  ye  ar  habill  to  waist  geir. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  329. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  leaves  this  as  not  understood. 
From  its  connexion  witli  dancer  it  certainly  re- 
spects some  amusement.  Chairtis  are  iindoubiedly 
cards,  and  refer  to  the  amusement  which  bears  this 
name.  Cairts  is  to  this  day  the  vulgar  i)ron.  Teut. 
momme  signities  a  mask  ;  larva,  persona  ;  Kilian. 
Perhaps  mum  chairtis  may  simply  signify  cards 
with  tigures  on  them,  as  the  figures  impressed  uiay 
justly  enough,  from  their  grotesque  appearance,  bo 
caHed  larvae.  Mention  is  made,  however,  in  the 
account  of  an  entertainment  given  by  Cardinal  Wol- 
sev,  of  playing  at  mum-chance,  which,  Warton  says, 
is  a  game  of  hazard  with  dice.  Hist.  iii.  IJo.  It 
may  therefore  be  an  error  of  some  traiiseriber. 
What  confirms  this  conjecture  is,  that  mum-chance 
is  mentioned  as  a  game  at  cards  in  an  old  EngUsh 
Poem  on  the  Death  of  the  Mass  by  William  Hoy, 
written  in  Wolsey's  time.  In  describing  the  Bishops^ 
he  says, 

To  play  at  the  cards  and  the  dice. 
Some  of  them  are  nothing  nice; 
S  2 
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Both  at  hazard  and  mum-chance. 
TJuy  drink  m  i;ay  ^ohlcn  bowls, 
The' blood  of  i)Oor  siiu|)lc  souls 
Perishing  for  lait  of  sustenance. 

Ellis'.'!  Spec.  ii.  15. 
MUMMING,  s.     Perhaps  muttering. 
Wicii  mtiininiii;;  and  humming, 
The  Bee  now  sciks  his  hyke. 

Btircl's  Pi/g.  Watson's  Coll.  ii.  26. 
V.  C'vi.irnVT,  and  Mlm. 
To  MUMP,  r.  H.     To  hint,  to  aim  at,  S. 

"    1  know  your  meaning  by  your  mumping  ;"  S. 
Prov.  Kelly,   p.  183.  addressed  to  tho«e  who  either 
caniuit,   or  do  not  express  themselves  distinctly. 
Yc  may  speak  plainer,  lass,  gin  ye  incline. 
As,  by  your  mumping.  I  maist  guess  your  mind. 
Shirrefs'  Poems-.,  p.  94. 
Sibb.  explains  mumping,   "   using  significant  ges- 
tures,   mummin:;;  Teut.    mumm-en,  mommium  sive 
larvam  agerc  ;   to  frolic  in  disguise  ;   momme,  larra, 
persona." 

MUMT-I-IKE,  adj.  Having  the  appearance  of 
stupor,  Loth.  q.  iminirurd,  miimmil,  resembling 
one  who  assumes  a  fictitious  character.  V. 
Mump. 
MUN,  V.  mix.  Must.  V.  Mo^. 
MUNDIE,  s.  "  Expl.  pitiful  son  of  the  earth  j 
dimin.  of  ttian.^'  Sibb. 

Auld  guckis,  the  mundie,  she  is  a  gillie, 

Scho  is  a  colt-foill,  not  a  fdlie. 

Philoiu-;  .S".  P.  R.  iii.  37. 
Perhaps  it  is  rather  allied  to  Teut.  moudigh,  pubes, 
major  annis  :  puer,  quatuor  decern  annorum,  Kilian. 
Moudizli  also  signifies  loquacious. 
MUNDS,  s.     The    mouth.     I'll  s;ie   i/r  ?  the 
imuidx,  I  will  give  you  a  stroke  on  the  mouth  ; 
a  phrase  used  by  boys.  Loth. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  ancient  word,   Alem. 
Germ,  mund,  id.  os,  hiatus  inter  duo  labra;  iMoesG. 
munth',  whence   A.S.   muth,    K.    mouth,    Isl.    Sw. 
mun.  Wachter  mentions  a  variety  of  names  into  the 
composition  of  which  this  word  enters. 
MUNKS,  s.     A  halter  for  a  horse,  Fife. 

This  seems  formed   from  some   one   of  the  Goth. 
terms  denoting  the  mouth,  by  means  of  the  letter  k, 
used  in  the  formation  of  diminutives.     V.  !Mcnds. 
MUNN,    s.      A  short-hafted  spoon,  Galloway, 
cullic  synon. 

"  Each  person  of  the  family  had  a  short  hafted 
spoon  made  of  horn,  which  they  called  a  munn, 
Tfith  which  they  supped,  and  carried  it  in  their 
pocket,  or  hung  it  by  their  side."  P.  Tungland, 
Statist.  Ace.  ix.  326. 

"  Sup  with  your  head,  the  Horner  is  dead,  he's 
dead  that  made  the  munns  ;"  S.  Prov.  Kelly,  p. 
295. 

Can  this  be  allied  to  Isl.  mund,  mun,  the  mouth  ? 
MUNSIE,  s.  A  designation  expressive  of  con- 
tempt or  ridicule  ;  a  honnij  iminxie,  a  pretty 
figupe  indeed,  ironically,  S.  perhaj  s  a  corr.  of 
Fr.  nionsieur,  which  the  vulgar  pron.  monsie 
and  monshie. 
MUR,  adj.    V.  MoviR. 


MURALYEIS,  s.  pi.     Walls,  fortifications. 

Lo,   wilhin  the  yet. 

Amid  the  clois  muratj/eis  and  pail, 

And  doubyl  dykis  how  thay  (hame  assail ! 

Doug.  Virgil,   313.  14. 
Fr.   muraillc,  a  wall  ;   L.B.   murale,    muralkOf 
muraj/lliu  ;  from  Lat.  munis. 

To  MURDRES,   Mt  rihuevs,  r.  a.    To  mur- 
der ;  part.  pa.  inurdrest. 

'•   Mony  othir   kingis  of  Northumberland  in  the 
samyn  maner  war  ay   f)  naly  murdrint   be  thair  sue. 
cessouris."     Bellend.  Cron.  U.  x.  c.  3. 
In  Muri-awe  syne  he  muithei/^i/d  was 
lu-til  the  towne,  is  caUl  Foras. 

H  ifitt<fun,  vi.  9.  63. 

AIocsG.  maurthr-jan.  This  Goth,  term  has  as. 
sumed  a  great  varicly  of  forms  in  L.B.,  although 
not  one  precisely  the  same  with  this.  V.  Du  Cange, 
MiiiiDRESAR,  s.      i.  A  murderer. 

"  On  the  morrow  Bassianus  arrayed  his  folkis  & 
cxhortit  ihaym  to  remembir  how  thay  war  to  fecht 
for  defence  of  equite  aganis  ccrtane  fals  consiiira- 
touris,  specially  aganis  the  treasonabill  niurdresuf 
L'arance."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  tI.  c.  8. 
2.   A  large  cannon. 

''  Mak  reddy  your  cannons, — quarter  sTangis, 
hede  stikkis,   murdrcsaris."     Compl.  S.  p.  64. 

The  ingenious  editor  of  this  work  quotes  Coriat, 
when  describing  the  cannon  in  the  arsenal  at  Zurich, 
as  saying  ;  "  Among  them  I  >aw  one  passing  great 
murdering  piece;  both  ends  thereof  were  so  exceed- 
ing wide,  that  a  very  corpulent  man  might  easily 
enter  the  same." 

Yet  it  seems  doubtful,  whether  this  term  be  not  a 
corr.  of  (Jerm.  morscr,  originally  a  mortar  for  beat- 
ing drugs,  but  transferred,  says  Wachter,  from  the 
resemblance  in  form,  to  instruments  of  destruction  ; 
E.  mortars. 

MURE,  MuiH,  Moon,  anc.  More,  s.  A  heath, 
a  flat  covered  with  heath,  S.  JMoor  E.  seems 
always  to  imply  the  idea  of  water,  or  marshi- 
ness, as  denoting  a  fen.  Then  we  use  the  term 
moss. 

And  the  gud  King  held  forth  his  way, 
Bctwix  him  and  his  man,  quhill  thai 
Passyt  owt  throw  the  forest  war; 
Syne  in  the  mure  thai  entryt  thar. 

Barbour,  yii.  108.  MS. 
Out  of  a  more  a  raven  shal  cum. 
And  of  hym  a  schrew  shall  tlye. 
And  seke  the  more  with  owtcn  rest, 
After  a  crosse  is  made  of  ston, 
Hye  and  lowe,  both  est  and  west ; 
But  up  he  shal  spede  anon. 
True  Thomas,  Jamieson's  Popul.  Ball.  ii.  37. 
Brouu  maris  kythit  tharc  wissinyt  mossy  hew. 
Doug.  Virgil,  201.  6. 
"  Under  a  huge  cairn  in  the  E.  moor  (heath)  of 
Ruthven,   their  dead   are  said   to    be   buried."     P. 
Ruthven,   Forfars.  Staliit.  Ace.  xii.  2fl8. 

A.S.  mor,  cricetum,  heath.ground,  Soroner.  Hence, 
he  adds,  "  they  render  Slanmore  in  Lat.,  ericetum 
iapideum,  i.  e.  the  stoncy  heath."     I»l.  moar,  terra 
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arida  inculta  ct  imitUis,  Vcrel.  Ind.     Moor,  solum 
grurnis  sK-rilibus  obsituin,  G.  Andr.  Svv.  maer,  terra 
jiutris,  SiTLMi.  i.  e.  rotten  earth. 
Mi'RE-KUR.v,  s.     1.  The  act  of  burning  moors 

or  heath,  JB. 

"  That  the  viilaw  of  mitre-burne,  eftcr  the 
Moneth  of  Marche  be — fiue  pund  in  all  tymes  to. 
cum."  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1503.  c.  106.  Edit.  156G.  c. 
71.     Murray. 

In  describing  the  rapid  diffusion  of  opinion,  or 
influence  of  example,  an  allusion  is  often  made  to 
(he  progress  of  fire  through  dry  heath  ;  It  qjrxads 
like  mure-burn,  S. 

2.  Metaph.  strife,  contention,  S.  q.   a  flame  like 

that  of  moor-burning. 
MciiEi.AxVD,  Mooni.AND,  nflj.     Of  or  belonging 
to  heathy  ground,  S. 

— ^luirland  Willie  came  to  noo. 

Rfimsa^^s  Tca-Tahle  Miscellany,  p.  7. 

To  MURGEON,  v.  a.  I.  To  mock  one  by  making 
mouths  or  wry  faces. 

Scho  skornit  Jok,  and  skrippit  at  him  ; 
Aud  murgeonit  him  with  niokkis. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  4. 
Sibb.  deduces  it  from  Tcut.  mnrkcleii  grunnire  ; 
niorre,  os  cum  promincntibus  labris  ;  Callander, 
from  A.S.  miircniing,  murnniratio,  querela  ;  Goth. 
Isl.  nwgla,  murmurare.  But  it  has  more  atlinity  to 
Fr.  morgucr,  to  make  a  sour  face  ;  morgucur,  a 
maker  of  strange  mouths  ;  morgue,  a  sour  face, 
Arm.  morg,  id. 

2.  To  murmur,  to  grumble,  to  complain,  used  as  a 
neut.  V. 

In   this   sense  it  has  more  relation  to  A.S.  murc- 
tiung  mentioned  above;  or  Germ,  murriscli,  murmur- 
ing,  from  miirr-cn  to  murmur. 
MuRGEov,  MoRGEou.v,  s.     1.  A  mumiur,   the 
act  of  grumbling,  S. 

With  mudyeons,  &   mtirgeons,  &  moTing  the 

brain, 
They  lay  it. — Montgnmcrie  ;  V.  Mcdyeo.v. 

By  rude,  unhallow'd  fallows, 

They  were  surrounded  to  the  gallows, 
jNIaking  sad  ruefu'  mtirgeons. 

Rum^aj^'s  Poems,  ii.  301. 

2-  Apparently  as   signifying  muttering,  in   refer- 
ence to  the  Mass. 

"  Vthcr  things  againe  arc  not  so  necessare,  as  the 
fonsecration  of  the  place,  quhere  the  Alessc  is  said, 
the  altare  stanc,  the  blessing  of  the  chalice,  the  wa- 
ter, the  miirgcons,  singing,  he  that  suld  help  to  say 
Messc,  and  the  rest."  Brucc's  Serm.  on  the  Sacr. 
Sign.  K.  4,  b. 

Dunbar  writes  morgeounis,  Maitl.  P.  p.  95. 
To  MURGULLIE.     V.  M.\kgulyie. 
^lURYT,  jnrt.    Built  up,  inclosed  in  walls. 
Thai  tliaim  defendyt  douchtely, 
And  contenyt  thaim  sa  manlily, 
That  or  day,  throw  mekill  pajn, 
Thai  had  murjjt  wp  thair  yat  agayn. 

liarbuur,  iv.  164.  MS. 
Fr.  mur-ery  Germ,  maucr-it,  to  wall;  Lat.  «(«;•- 
us  a  wall. 


MURLAIN,  g.     A  narrow-mouthed  basket,  or 
a  rourid  form,  S.B. 

And  lightsome  be  her  heart  that  bears 
The  murlain  and  the  creel. 

Jamieson's  Popul.  Ball.  ii.  354. 
This  perhaps  might  originally  be  a  bag  made  of  a 
skin,  and  thus  the  same  with  Marling,  q.  r. 
To  MURLE,   f.    a.     To    moulder,  to   crumble 
dowi ;  niur/,   A.  Bor.  id.  Ray. 

Thair  nianbeid,  and  thair  mense,  this  gait  thay 

m.irle  ; 
For  mariagc  thus  unytc  of  anc  churle. 

Priests  of  Peblis,  p.  13.    V.  MocitRE. 
Perhaps    from    Su.G.    Isl.    mior  tenuis,  gracilis. 
Isl.  moar,  minutae  uligines  ;  the  vajiours  winch  ap- 
pear rising  from  the  earth ;  whence  G.  Andr.   de- 
rives morka,  exigua  res.     Hence, 
Muni.iE,  s.     I.  Any  small  object,  as  a  small  bit 

of  bread,   Ang, 
?.   A  fondling   term  for   an  infant,  Ang.  ;  either 
from    the    smallness   of  its   size,   or   from   the 
pleasing  murmur  it  makes,  when   in    good   hu- 
mour.     V.    MtHR. 

Sometimes  miirlie-Jilces  is  used  in  the  same  sense, 
from  the  additional  idea  of  a  child  being  still  in  mot. on. 

WURLING,  MoRTHLiN(;,MuuT,  *.  "  The  skin 

of  a  young  lamb,  or  of  a  sheep  soon  after  it  has 

been  shorn,"  bibb. 

He  derives  the  term  from  murth,  murder.     It  is 
merely  Vj.  marling,  moriling. 
MURLOCH,  i-.    Supposed  to  be  the  young  piked 

dog-lish,  Squalus  acanthias,  Linn. 

"  There  is  a  very  delicate  (ish  that  may  be  had 
through  the  whole  year,  called  by  (he  country  peo- 
ple murloch.  It  is  very  long  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness,  and,  in  shape,  resembles  the  dog-fish  :  it 
is  covered  with  a  very  rough  skin,  like  shagreen,  of 
which  it  must  be  stripped."  P.  Jura,  Argyles.  Sta- 
tist. Ace.  xii.  322. 

The  term  seems  Gael.     Perhaps  the  first  syllable 
is   from  muir,   the   sea.      Lochag,   loth,   signify  a 
colt. 
To  MURR,  r.  n.     To  purr,  as  a  cat,  when  well 

pleased  ;   a  term   used  with   respect   to   infants, 

S.B. 

Isl.  murr-u^  Tent,  morr-en,  murr-en,  murmurare  ; 
Su.G.  ?«o/;-.rt,  mussitare,  strepore,  -i  lie'nce  the  fre- 
quentative morla,  id.  Fr.  murl-er  to  low,  to  bellow, 
is  probably  from  the  same  source. 

MuRLi.NG,  s.     A  gentle  noise,  as  from  a  purling 

stream,  a  soft  murmur,  An^. 
MURMELL,  s.     ISIurmuring': 

And,  for  till  saif  us  fra  murmell, 
Schone  Diligence  fetch  us  Gudc  Counsel]. 

Lijndsay.  S.  P.  R.  ii.  223. 
Teut.  murmul-en,  murmurillare,  submurmurare. 
This  terra  seems  formed  from  two  verbs  nearly  sy- 
non.,  murr-en  murmurare,  and  miii/Uen  mutire, 
mus^ita^e,  cum  indignatioue  et  s'omacho.  It  occurs 
in  Franc.  Murmulo  thie  menigi;  Murmnrabit  mul. 
titudo  ;  Otfrid.  ap.  Schilter. 
MURRIOW,  MiRRiow.v,  Ml'riieo.v,  y.  A 
helmet  or  headpiece. 
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"  Ane  Captaiic  or  SoiiUlioiir,  wc  can  not  toll,  hot 
he  had  a  rcid  clocki'  ami  a  silt  niiorio.c,  entcrit  iip- 
oiiii  a  pure  woman, — aiul  begun  to  spoillc."  KiioxS 
Hist.  p.  'iOJ. 

iMvninc,  MS.  I.  wim;;V'()H,  MS.  11. 
"  At  that  same  tymc  arryvil  fiirtli  of  Fraiince  Sir 
James  Kirkaklye  with  ten  tliowsand  crowues  of 
gold,  sum  muniuzciici.,  corslettis,  hagbuttis  and 
«yiie."  Historic  James  Sext,  p.  123.  Murreonis, 
ib.  p.  100. 

Fr.  morion,   morrioii,  id.   K.  murriun. 
MURTH,  Monrii,  s.     Murder;  Gl.  Sibb. 

A.S.  morih,  Tcut.  muord,  Su.G.  murd,  MocsG. 
miwrlhr,  id. 

To  MUSALL,  MissET.,  r.  a.     To  cover  up,  to 
veil.      J\/itss(il/il,  part.  pa. 

"  That  na  woman  cum  to  kirk  nor  nicrcat  with 
liir  face  iiiusullit,  or  coucrit,  that  sclio  )iiay  not  be 
kend,  vnder  the  pane  of  escheit  of  the  courchic." 
Acts  Ja.  II.  1  I J7,  c.  78.  Edit.  1500,  c.  70.  Mur- 
ray. 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  mind. 
"  Qulien  men  hes  put  out  all  light,  and  lefte  na- 
thing   in    thair  nature,   but  darknes  ;   there   can    na- 

thing  remaiiie,  but  a  blind  feare. Therefore  thcj' 

that  are  this  way  mhsclcd  \\)  in  thair  saull,  of  all 
men  in  the  earth  they  are  maist  miserable."  Bruce's 
Scrm.  on  the  Sacr.  1500.   C),  3.  a. 

Su.G.  miisla  occultare  ;  Fr.  onmtiscl-er,  to  muf. 
fle  \[\}. 

Mlssal,    Mvssai-,  Mussalino,    s,     A    veil    or 
kercheif  covering  part  of  the  face. 

Vour  iiii/.sscl  quhen  ye  gang  to  gait, 

i'ra  sone  and  w  ind  bailh  air  and  lait, 
To  keip  that  face  sa  fair. 

Philutus,  S.  P.  Rep.  iii.  11. 
MUSARDRY,  s.     Musing,  dreaming. 

Quhat  is  your  force,  bol  fehling  of  the  strenth  ? 
Your  curius  thochtis  (pihat  hot  niiisanbi/ / 
Doug.  I'iigil,  I'rol.  93.  '2'2. 
Fr.  musardic,  id.   musiird,   a   dreaming   dumpish 
fellow,  from  miis-cr,  or,  as  Sibb.  conjectures,  'I'cut. 
miiijs-en,  alidita  maguo  silentio   iuquirere  ;   suppos- 
ed to  allude  to  the  caution   of  a   cat  when  watching 
for  mice  ;  from  mays,  a  mouse. 
MUSH,  >-.     One  who  goes  between  a  lover  and 
his   mistress,  in  order   to  make   up  a  match  ; 
Fife. 

It  is  very  questionable,   if  this   has  any  aflinity  io 
Teut.  mi/tsc,   coccus  amor.      V.  Df.ACK-FOOT. 
WUSKANE,  MuscANE,  adj.     1.  Mossy,  moss- 
grown. 

Muakanc  treis  sproutii, 

Combust,  barraut,  uiil)lomit  and  unleifit, 
Auld  rottin  runtis,  (iiiharin  i\a  sap  was  leifit. 
Pulicc  of  Jloiioiir,  i.  3. 
.It  occurs  also  In  st.  19.  and  58. 
Tent,   mosch-cn   muccre,  situm    trahcrc  ;    7iiosch, 
mouldiness  ;   mosachtigh,  mouldy,   moss)'. 
2.  Putrid,  rotten. 

"  Than  to  ylk  lordis  bed  jjast  anc  of  tliir  men, 
al  at  ane  set  hour,  jlkane  of  thanie  had  in  thair 
hand  anc  club  of  tnuscaiic  fre,  (piliilk  kest  anc  vn- 
couth  glaacc  with   the  Ijsthc  scalis  in  the  myrk." 


Bellond.  Cron.  B.  x.  c.  9.     Baculum  putri  ligno  CX- 
cussum.      Booth. 

MUSLINMCAIL,  s.  "  Broth  composed  simply 
of  water,  shelled  barley,  and  greens,"  Gl.  Shirr. 
S. 

AVhile  ye  arc  jilcas'd  to  keep  mc  hale, 
ru  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal, 
Be't  water-brosc,  or  muslin-kail, 

\Vi'  chearfu'  face. 

Jhirn.t,  iii.  90. 
Perhajjs  q.  mcxlin-kail,  from  the  variety  of  ingre- 
dients ;   and  thus  from  the  same  origin  «ith  Manlt- 
liu.   q.  V. 
MU8SLING,  adj. 

"  I  shall  in  my  stammoring  tong  and  musslin^ 
speech  doc  what  1  can  to  allure  you  to  the  loue 
thereof."      Boyd's  Last  Battell,   p. '771. 

If  this  does  not  signif}  mixed,  q.  meslin,  perhaps 
snivelling  ;  Fr.  museleu.r,  K.  mmzclling.,  tying  uji 
the  muzzle,  dosing  the  nose.  It  may,  however, 
■signify,  disguised  ;  as  corresponding  to  "  another 
tongue,"   Jsa.  xxviii.  11.      V.  Musall,  v. 

MUST,  .f.     Mouldiness. 

Jt  is  the  riches  that  evir  sail  indure  ; 

Quiiilk  molht  [mocht]  nor  ;«Mi/  may  nocht  rust 

nor  ket  ; 
And  to  maunis  sawll  it  is  ctcrnall  met. 

Jlcnnjsone,  Ihinniitijne  Poems,  p.  125. 
Johnson  derives   the  verb  from  C.B.  mzcs,  stiuk. 
ing.     Teut.  mos,  mosch,  mosse,  mucor,  situs. 
MUST,  s.     Musk.     V.  MuisT. 
MUST,  s.     An  old  term,  applied  by  the  vulgar 
to  hair-powder,  or  flour  used  for  this  purpose, 
S. 

Perhaps  it  might  anciently  receive  this  name  as  be. 
ing  scented  with  mu\k.,  S.   must. 

MUSTARDE-STONE,  s.  "  A  mortar  stone, 
a  large  stone  mortar  used  to  bruise  barley  in," 
Pink. 

He  was  so  fors  he  fell  attour  ane  fek, 
And  brak  his  held  upon  the  mu.starde  stone. 
Dunbur,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  84. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  mortar  itself,  but  a  large 
round  stone,   used  in  some  parts  of  the  country,   by 
way  of  pestle,  for  briiisiug  mwitard  seed  in  a  stone  or 
wooden  vessel.     It  is  still  <alled  the  mustard  stiinc. 
To  MUSTUR,  r.  «.     To  make  a  great  shew  or 
parade. 

Or  like  ane  anciant  aik  trc,  mony  ycris 
That  grew  apoun  sum  montane  toi)|)is  hychf, — 
Siclike  ISle/.entius  musturis  in  the  feild, 
Wyth   huge   armour,    baifh    spore,   helme  and 
sclieild. 

Doug.  Virgil,  347.  20. 
Fland.   miiyster.en  indagare,  Ital.  mostra,  Latr 
moiistrurc,  q.  to  shew  one's  self. 
To  MUT,  V.  n.     To  meet,  to  have   intercourse 
with. 

^'cit  mony  fled  and  durst  nocht  bid  Eduuard,' 
Sum  in  to  Ross,  and  in  the  His  past  part. 
The  I5yscli()p  Synclar  agayn  lied  in  to  But  ; 
M'itli  that  fals  King  he  had  no  will  to  mut. 
fi'allace,  x.  994,  MS. 
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Moe«G.  mot-jfin,  Sii.G.  mn(-ri,  moe/-fi,  Brig. 
moet-cn.,  occurn're,  obviain  ire.  Accordini;  fo  Skin- 
ner, in  many  places  in  K.,  tlic  coiincil-chanibcr  is 
called  the  Moot-house,  from  A.S.  mo/,  i'cww/,  moot, 
ing,  and  hoiixc.  In  tlie  same  sense,  moot-hall  is  us. 
ed.  MocsCl.  mota,  mutastad,  the  place  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  custom. 

Moot  hutlc,   hall  of  judaimont,   Wiclif. 

"  Thanno  knyj^htes  of  the  justice  [i.  e.  soldiers 
of  Pilate]  token  Jliesus  in  the  moot  hiil/r,  and  gado. 
riden  to  hem  all  tlie  company  of  knyghtes."  Matt, 
xxvii.      v.  Mote. 

Ihrc  and  Sereu.  deduce  the  Goth,  verb,  signifying 
to  meet,  from  the  prep,  mot,  contra,  adversus.  The 
derivation,  however,   may  be  inverted. 

MUTCH,  ,f.     A  cap  or  coif,  a  head-dress  for  a 
woman,  S. 

Their  toys  and  miiichc.t  were  sac  clean, 
They  glanced  in  our  ladses  een. 

Ramsiit/'.t  Tr/t-1'uble  Mi.icellajii/,  p.  9. 
This  bonny  blink  will  bleach  my  mutches  clean, 
To  glance  into  his  een  whom  I  lore  dear. 

Murisou's  Poems,  p.  148. 
Tout,  viutse.  Germ,  mutze,  Sn.G.  mj/ssa,  Fcnn. 
jnj/ssy,  id.  Kilian  defines  mutse  so  as  to  give  us  the 
idea  of  that  species  of  mutch  in  S.  called  a  J\>ij.  A. 
micubim,  epomis  :  pilous  latus,  profundus  et  in  sca- 
pulas usque  demissus;  "  falling  down  on  the  shoul- 
ders." 

This  term  has  found  its  way  into  tlic  Latin  of  the 
lower  ages  ;  being  used  to  denote  a  clerical  liead- 
dress.  JMussa,  muza,  canonicor\im  amictus.  yjl- 
mucium,  ulniucia,  amiculum,  sen  amictus,  quo  cano. 
nici  caput  hiimerosque  tegcbant ;  Du  Cange.  Fr. 
uumuce.  The  rest  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
Bishops,  were  enjoined  to  wear  this  dress.  Ibid, 
■vo.  Muza.  There  was  also  a  cowl,  to  which  this 
name  was  given,  proper  to  the  monks.  Ihre  views 
all  the  terms,  used  in  this  sense,  as  formed  from 
Alem.  muz-en,  to  cover.     V.  Schilter,  in  vo. 

Isl.  moet-r,  mot-ur,  mitra,  tiara  muliebris,  rica, 
(G.  Andr.  p.  181.)  is  probably  allied. 

MUTCIIKIN,  s.     A  measure  equal  to  an  Eng- 
lish pint,  S. 
"  Swa  weyis   the  Boll  new  maid,  mair  than   the 

auld  boll  xli.  pund,   quhilk  makis  twa  gallounis  and 

a  half,  and   a   chopin   of  the  auld  mot,  and  of  the 

now  met  ordanit  ix.   jjyntis  and  thrc  mutchkinnis.'''' 

Acts  Ja.  I.  1426.  c.  80.  Edit.  15C6. 

"  Qu.  metl-kan,  from  Tout,  mel-cn  metiri,   and 

Ian  vas  ;"  Gl.  Sibb.     The  Dutch  use  mutsic  for  a 

quart  ;  Sw.  maatt,  a  (lint. 

MUTE,  s.     \.  Meeting,  interview. 

Wallang  fled  our,  and  durst  nocht  bkl  thatww/e; 
In  Fykardtc  als  till  him  was  na  bute. 

IVullace,  viii.  1525,  MS. 
2.  The  meeting  of  the  ancient  English,  a  parlia- 
ment, an  assembly. 

Throw  Inglandllieive,andtak  thee  tothvfule, — 
Ane  horsmanshell  thou  call  thoe  at  the  .U»/c, 
And  with  that  craft  convoy  thee  throw  the  land. 
Kcnncdi),  Evergreen.)  ii.  72. 
v.  MuT,  r. 


To  MUTE,  ".  n.  1.  To  plead,  to  answer  to  a 
challenge  in  a  court  of  law,  to  appear  in  court 
in  behalf  of  any  one  who  is  accused. 

"  like  soyter  of  Baron,  in  the  Schirof-conrt, 

may  there,   for  his  Lord,   mute  and  answere  without 
impediment."      Haron  Courts,  c.  35.  s.  1. 

And  thus  thy  freind,  sa  mokil  of  the  mais, 
Is  countit  ane  of  fhv  maist  felloun  fais  ; 
And  now  with  the  he  will  nocht  gang  ane  futc 
Befoir  this  King,  for  the  to  count  or  mute. 
Priests  ofPehlis,  S.  P.  R.  i.  40, 
The  E.   rerb  moot  is  used  only  with   respect  to 
mock  ])loading.     But  most  probably  it  ancientl)-  dc- 
noted  serious  jjleading  ;   from  A.S.  mot-ian  tractare, 
dis[)utare  ;   treniot-nian,  concionator,  an  orator,   an 
assemblj'-man  ;   Somner.     Du  Cange  observes,  that, 
as,  with  E.  lawyers  to  mote  signities  placitare,  the 
Scots  use  mute  in  the  same  sense  ;   whence,   he  says, 
with  them  the  Mute-hill,  i.  e.  uious  placiti;  to.  Mo- 
ta,  2. 

2.  To  speak,  to  treat  of,  to  discourse  concerning; 
sometimes  with  the  prep.  of. 
This  marschell  that  Ik  off" mute. 
That  Schyr  Robert  of  Keyth  was  cauld, — 
In  hy  ajion  thaim  gan  he  rid. 

Barbour,  xiii.  60,  MS.  JVjjntozcn,  id. 
ISIr.  Macl'lierson  refers  to  Sw.  hc-mot-a,  to  de- 
chire,  Fr.  mot,  a  word.  But  the  Sw.  verb  is  used 
merely  in  an  oblique  sense.  It  is  formed  from  mot- 
u,  to  meet.  In  the  same  manner  A.S.  mot-ian,  to 
meet,  signifies  tractare,  discutere;  because  the  Goth, 
nations  were  wont  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  dis. 
cussing  public  concerns. 
Mute,  Mote,  s.     \.  A  plea,  an  action  at  law- 

"  In  this  mute  or  pley  of  treason,  anic  frie  man, 
major  and  of  perfect  age,  is  admitted  to  persew  and 
accuse."     Reg.  Maj.  13.  iv.  c.  2.  s.  1. 

"  Mote,  mute,  ploy,  action,  quarrell. — Mute  in 
the  lawes  of  this  rcalme  is  called  Placitum."  Skene, 
Verb.  Sign. 

A.S.  mot,  gc-rnot,  L.B.  mot-a,  conventus;  or  im- 
mediately  from  mot-ian  tractare,   disputare. 
"■2.  Used  metaph.  with  respect  to  what  causes  grief; 
properly,  a  quarrel. 

"  Sound  comfort,  and  conviction  of  an  eve  to  an 
idol,  may  as  well  dwell  together  as  tears  and  jov  ; 
but  let  this  do  you  no  ill,  I  speak  it  for  your  en- 
courageniont,  that  ye  ma)  make  the  best  out  of  }  our 
joys  ye  can,  albeit  ye  find  them  mixed  with  mutes."" 
Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  50. 

To  MUTE,  Mwte,  r.  n.     1.  To  articulate. 
The  first  sillabis  that  thow  did  mute, 
^Vas  ;)«  da  li/n  vpon  the  Lute; 
Than  iilayit  I  twenty  springis  perqucir, 
Quhilk  was  greit  pietie  for  to  heir. 

Lj/ndsaj/^s  Warkis,  1592,  p.  265. 
2.  To  mutter,  or  to  mention  any  thing  that  ought 
to  he  kept  secret,  S. 

"  Shall  we  receiuc  the  i)laino  aspiring  tyrant  and 
enomie, — to  giue  him  the  command  of  the  watch,  the 
eentinels  ;  to  command,  controll,  that  they  mute 
not,  stirr  not ;  doe  v\  hat  hoe  list,  yea,  euen  binds 
vp  all  the  dogs,  and  mnsscU  theiv  mouthcs,  that  they 
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biie   not,    barkp   not,    l)ut    at   liis    pleasure?"     D. 
Hume's  Paraloi^io.    V.GalloHay's  Dikai()loi»io,  p. 95. 
3.  To  complain,  to  inutttr  in  the  way  ot  iliscou- 
tent,  S. 

Bot  Inijiissincn,  that  Scotland  gryppit  all, 
On  bi'iiL-fytc  'liai  It'tl  him  liriik  hot  small, 
(iiilicn  hfsa«  wi'ill  tliarfor  homvrht  iiocht  m:c/c, 
To  saill'  his  l)f  thrc  ycr  he  diu-ll  in  Hut. 

n'a/lace,  vli.  935.  MS. 
"  Mr.  Harry  Guthrie  made  no  din.     Jlis  letter 
■was  a  wand   over  his  head   to  dit-cipline  liim,  if  he 
should  luiUe."      Haillie's  Lett.  i.  362. 

'^  This  was  le.id  openly  in  the  face  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  in  the  ears  of  the  independents,  Mho  durst 
not  mute  against  it."     ibid.  i.  438. 
It  is  used  also  as  a  v.  a. 

For  thou  sic  malice  of  thy  master  mules, 
It  is  weil  set  that  thou  sic  barret  brace. 

Kciiiicdi/,  Ercrgrcen,  ii.  07. 
The  verb,  in  these  senses,  may  be  from  the  same 
•origin    with   the    preceding  verb.      Teut.   miii/l.cn, 
however,   signifies  to  mutter,   to  murmur. 

Mole  is  used  nearly  in  the  same  sense  in  Sir  Pent. 
In  kinges  court  cs  it  no  bote, 
O^ainis  Sir  Pvni  for  to  mote  ; 
So  luekill  es  lie  of  myght, 
lie  cs  so  witty  and  so  Strang, 


That  be  it  never  so  mckill  »vrang, 
He  will  niak  it  right. 

■Warlon  renders  this  dispute.  Hist.  Poet.  iii.  93. 
He  reckons  the  |iocm  coeval  with  Chaucer;  and  just, 
ly  observes,  that  the  Scots  Poem,  printed  in  Lord 
Hades'  Collection,   lias  been  formed  from  this. 

IJiit  indeed  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  one  print* 
cd  by  Warton  had  the  same  origin.  For  many 
w  ords  and  phrases  occur  in  it,  which  are  properly 
Scottish  ;  as  trail  "ijde,  gene  for  gues,J'ttie  tor  foes, 
kc. 

MUTII,  adj.     Exhausted  with  fatigue. 
Thare  thai  laid  on  that  tyme  sa  fast  ; 
Qnlia  had  the  ware  tliarc  at  the  last, 
1  wil  noucht  say  ;   bot  quha  best  had. 
He  nes  but  dout  bathe  mittli  and  mad. 

H'l/iitctcn.  ix.  17.  22. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  proNcrbial  phrase.     For 
it  is  equivalent  to  that  used  elsewhere. 
Of  a  gudc  rede  all  mate  ami  made. 

Ibid.  vii.  'i.  3W.  V.  Ma  IT. 
It  is  perhaps  tautological  ;  for  muth  and  mad 
seem  to  have  nearly  the  same  sense,  (|.  completely 
exhausted  with  fatigue.  Or  the  on.'  may  denote  fa. 
tigue  of  body,  tlu^  other  that  e\haustiire  of  animal 
spirits,  or  dejection  of  mind,  which  is  the  ett'cct  of 
great  fatigue. 
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NA,  Nae,  Ne,  adv.    No,  not,  S, 
And  that  hiin  sar  repent  sail  he, 
That  he  the  King  contraryit  ay, 
!May  fall,  quhcn  he  it  mend  na  may. 

Barbour,  ix.  471.  MS. 
Has  not  Troy  all  infjrit  yit  thamc  brynt ? 
Na  :  all  syc  laubour  is  for  nocht  and  lynt. 
Doug.  Hrgil,  216.  20. 
Ne,  Barbour,  ix.  454.     V.  ]Va,  coiiJ. 
A.S.  na,  ne,  MoesG.   nc,  Dan.   Isl.   Su.G.  nci, 
■auc.  ne,  Gr.  >i,  m- 

As  the  A.S.  often  drops  the  ae,  e,  in  nae,  ne, 
joining  it  with  verbs  and  nouns,  so  aa  to  form  one 
•word,  this  idiom  is  retained  in  the  S.B. ;  as  naes  for 
■nac  ii,  is  noi,  A.S.  id.  AIoesG.  and  Aleni.  nist  for 
ni  ist ;  uaell  for  nue  i:ill,  will  not,  A.S.  nille,  used 
interrogaiiyely  ;  as  well  dLSi/aes  for  i/ea  is,  yuell  for 
yea  Kill  .^ 

As  the  A.S.  uses  two  negatives  for  expressing  a 
negation,  the  same  form  of  speech  is  retained  by  the 
■vulgar  in  S.  ;  as,  /  never  get  nunc,  I  never  get  any. 
Chaucer  uses  this  idiom  ;  /  ne  said  none  ill. 
NA,  N:-,  row/.     J.  Neit'icr. 

He  Icvyt  nocht  about  that  toun, 
Towr  standand,  na  stanc  ua  wall, 
That  be  ne  haly  gert  stroy  thaim  all. 

Barbour}  ix.  454,  MS. 


Gyf  so  war  now  with  me  as  than  has  bene, 
Ne  suld  I  neuer  depart,  my  awin  child  dere, 
From  thy  maist  sweit  cmbrasing  for  na  were. 
Nor  our  nychbour  Mezentius  in  his  spedc 
Suld  na  wyse  mokand  at  this  hasard  hede. 
By  swcrd  haif  kelit  sa  fele  corpis  as  slane  is. 
Doug.  Virgil,  263.  13. 

2.  Nor. 

A  noble  hart  may  hailTnanc  ess, 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  plcss, 
Gyft'  fredom  failyhe  :   for  fre  liking 
Is  yharnyt  our  all  othir  thing. 
Na  he,  that  ay  has  levyt  fre, 
May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  propyrte. 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrechyt  dome, 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thryldomc. 

Barbour,  i.  230,  &c.  MS. 
I\Ie  vnreuengit,  thou  sail  neuir  victour  be  : — 
Aa  for  all  thy  proude  wourdis  thou  has  spokin 
Thou  sal  uoi  endure  into  sic  joy. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  340.  6.     Nee,   Virg. 

3.  Used  both  for  neither,  and  nor. 

Thay  eursit  coistis  of  this  enchanterice. 
That  thay  ne  suld  do  enter,  nc  thame  fynd, 
Thare  salis  all  with  prosper  followand  wynd 

Neptuaus  lUiit.- 

Doug.  Virgil,  205.  8: 
4 
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Bot  off  all  thing  wa  wordi  ircsouB  ! 
For  thair  is  uotliir  duk  ne  baroiin, — 
That  cuir  may  wauch  hym  with  tresoiine. 

Barbour.,  i.  576,  MS. 
A.S.  «(7,  ne.,  ncquc,  nee  ;  Is),  nea,  Sw.  nei,  nc 
que,  Verel.     Gael,  no  is  used  in  botli  senses. 
NA,  conj.     But. 

Away  with  drede,  and  take  na  langar  fere, 
Quhat  wunis  thou,  na  this  fame  bail  do  the  gudc? 

Doug.  I'irgil^i7.29. 
Fcret  haec  aliqiiam  tibi  fama  salutcm.     Virg. 
NA,  conj.     Than, 

For  fra  thair  fayis  archeris  war 
Scalyt,  as  I  faid  till  yow  ar, 
That  ma  na  thai  wer,  be  grct  thing, — 
Thai  woux  sa  hardy,  that  thaim  thoucht 
Thai  suld  set  all  tliair  faj  is  at  fiocht. 

Barbour,  xiii.  85,  MS. 
Gyye  thow  thynkys  to  sla  mo, 
Quhat  tynie  ««  nowe  may  botior  be, — 
M'ythl  fredome,  and  wyih  mare  manhcd  ? 

ll'i/iiloicii,  vii.  1.  76. 
Qulien  thai  war  mctt,  weylle  mu  na  x  thousand, 
Na  chyftane  was  that  iynic  durst  tak  on  hand, 
lo  k'idc  (lie  range  on  Wallace  to  assaill. 

IVallace,  iii.  257,  MS.     Also  is.  1111. 
S.  nor  is  us<.-d  in  the  same  sense. 
C.B.  Gael.  Ir.  wa,  id. 
A,  adj.     No;  not  any,  none. 
The  barowuys  thus  war  at  discord, 
Tliat  on  na  manor  niycht  accord. 

Barbour,  i.  69,  MS. 
To  N.iB,  I',  a.     To  strike,  S.  apparently  an  ob- 
lique sense  of  the  E.  verb. 
NACHET,  Nacket,  s. 

Sic  ballis,  sic  nuchetlis,  and  sic  tutivillaris, — 
Within  thi.s  land  was  nevir  hard  nor  scne. 
Dunbar,  Bannati/ne  Poems,  p.  44.  st.  14. 
In  the  same  jioeiu.  7iackfts,  Evergreen,  i.  105. 
"  A  iiacquet,  in  French,  is  a  lad  that  marks  at 
Tennis.     It  is  now  used  for  an  insignilicaut  person;" 
Lortl  llailcs,  Note.     A  li/lle  nacket,  a  person  who 
is  small  in  size,  S.  q.  a  boy  for  assisting  at  play. 

Bullet  observes,  that  "  natques  is  the  same  as  lac. 
ques,"  whence  our  modern  Uuquey.  lie  adds,  that 
the  President  Fauchi-t  says,  thai,  a  century  before 
his  time,  they  had  begun  to  call  footmen  luquets  and 
na^juc/s. 

NACKET,  s.  1.  A  bit  of  wood,  stone,  or  bone, 
which  boys  use  at  the  game  of  Shiuti/,  S. 
Perhaps  it  should  ratlwr  be  \fr\ttcn  knacket ;  as 
being  evidently  allied  to  Sii.G.  kncck,  globulus  lapi- 
deus,  quo  liiihint  pueri  ;  Ihrc.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
sense  of  knakat,  as  used  by  Stewart. 

Amang  ilie  wyves  it  sail  be  written,  * 

Thou  was  ane  knakat  in  the  way. 

Evergreen,  i.  121. 
q.  somctliing  in  the  road  that  made  one  stumble. 

2.  A  quantity  of  snuff  made   up   in   a  cylindrical 

form,  or  a  small  roll  of  tobacco,  S. 
NACKETY,    adj.      Conceited,    S.      V.    under 

KVACK. 

NACKIE,  adj.     Active,  clever.     V.  Kxacky. 
NAEvS,  is  not,  interroe.     V.  Na,  adc. 
Vol.  II. 


NAGUS,  s.  One  of  the  abusive  designations  used 

by  Dunbar  in  his  Fli/ting, 

Nyse  Nagus,  nipcaik,  with  thy  schuldcrs  narrow. 

Evergreen,  ii.  57. 

It  is  uncertain,  whether  he  gives  Kennedy  this 
name,  from  his  attachment  to  the  drink  called  A'e- 
gii.i,  or  as  equivalent  to  O/rf  N/cA: ;  Su.G.  Necken, 
Neccuf,  a  name  given  to  the  Neptune  of  the  North- 
ern nations,  as  Waehtcr  thinks,  from  Dan.  nock-d 
to  drown  ;  Germ,  jiicks,  Belg.  iieckcr,  Isl.  nikr, 
hippopotamus,  monstrum  vel  daemon  aquaticus. 

NAIG,  5.  ].  A  riding  horse,  S. ;  not  used  as  nag 
in  E.  for  "  a  small  horse,"  but  often  applied  to 
one  of  blood. 

She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum  ; — 
That  ev'ry  tiaig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 
The  smith  and  thee  gal  roaring  fou  on. 

Burns,  iii.  328. 
2.  A  stallion;  S. 

NAIL,    ylffdl  (fie  vail,  or,  Gone  ajjr  at  the  nail,  z 

phrase  used  with  respect  to  persons  who,  in  their 

conduct,  have  laid  aside  all  rejjard  to  propriety 

or  decency  ;  who  transgress  all  ordinary  rules ; 

or  no  longer  have  any  regard  to  appearances,  S. 

Lat.  clavus  is  used  frequently  to  denote  rule  or 

government.    Dum  clavuiu  rectum  teneam ;  As  long 

as  I  do  my  jiart.  Quintil.   Also,  as  denoting  a  course 

of  life  ;  Vixit  inaeqtialis,  clavum  ut  mutaret  in  horas. 

Ilor.     In  a  similar  sense,   one  may  he  said  to  have 

gone  off  at  the  nail,  as  denoting  that  one  has  lost 

the  proper  hinge  of  conduct;  like  any  thing  that  i» 

hung,  when  it  loses  the  hold.     Tlius  Kelly,  explain. 

ing  the  Prov.   "  He  is  gone  ofl"  at  the  nail,"  says; 

"•  Taken  from  scissars  when  the  two  sides  go  asun. 

der."     P.  173.  171. 

The  expression,  however,  may  be  understood  me. 
taph.  in  another  sense  ;  accord'uig  to  which  nail  re- 
fers to  the  human  body.  For  nagal,  unguis,  was  a 
term  used  by  the  ancient  Goths  and  Germans,  in 
computing  relations.  They  reckoned  seven  degrees; 
the  first  was  represented  by  the  head,  as  denoting 
husband  and  wife  ;  the  second  by  the  arm-pit,  and 
referred  to  children,  brothers  and  sisters;  the  third, 
by  the  elbow,  signifying  the  children  of  brothers 
and  sisters  ;  the  fourth,  by  the  Avrist,  denoting  the 
grand-children  of  brothers  and  sisters  ;  the  fifth,  by 
the  joint  by  which  the  middle  linger  is  inserted  into 
the  hand,  respecting  the  grand-children  of  cousins, 
or  w  liat  are  called  third  cousins  ;  the  sixth,  by  the 
next  joint  ;  the  seventh,  or  last,  by  the  nail  of  the 
middle  linger.  This  mode  of  computation  was  call, 
ed  in  Alom.  ./pza!,  Su.G.  nagel-fare.  A  relation 
in  the  seventii  degree  was  hence  denominated,  Teut. 
nagcl-mage,  q.  a  nail. kinsman,  one  at  the  extreme 
of  compulation.  V.  AVachter,  ro.  Nagel-mage,  and 
Sijizal ;  Ihre,  Nagcl. 

It  is  conceivable,  that  tint  S.  phrase  in  question 
might  originate  in  those  ages'  in  which  family  and 
feudal  connexion  had  the  greatest  influence.  When 
one  acted  as  an  alien,  relinquishing  the  socieiy,  or 
disregarding  the  iuterests  of  his  own  tribe,  he  might 
be  said  to  go  off  ut  the  nail ;  as  denoting  thai  he  in 
effect  renounced  all  the  ties  of  blood.  Uut  this  is 
offered  merely  as  a  conjecture. 
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NAILS,  s.  p!.    The  refuse  of  woo!,  Su.G.     V. 

B.\(  Kl.VGS. 

NAIP,  s-   The  summit  of  a  house,  or  something 
resom'  ling  a  c!iimney-top,  S.B. 

Far  in  a  how  they  s]iy  a  little  sheald  ; 
Sonic  [leep  of  reek  out  at  tho  naip  appears. 
Ross's  llelcnorc,  p.  75. 
This  seems   allied  to  Isl.  hnappr  globus,   jiap-ar 
prominet,  iiaiif,  prominentia,  nipiuni  crepido;  Su.G. 
knnepp  vertex,  summitas  montis  ;   E.   the  knap  of  a 
hill. 
TvAYSAY,  Na-sav,  s.  A  refusal,  a  nayword,  S. 

The  V.  is  also  sometimes  used,  S. 
NAIPRIE,  s.  Table  linen,  S. 

"  In  verray  deid  the  Gray  Freirs  was  a  plaice 
neill  providit ; — fhair  scheitis,  blanrattis,  beddis  and 
covertours  war  sick,  (hat  no  Erie  in  Scotland  had 
the  better  ;  thair  nuiprie  was  fyne  ;  thay  war  hot 
aucht  personis  in  convent,  and  yit  had  ancht  pun. 
scheonis  of  salt  beif,  (considder  the  tyme  of  the  yeir, 
the  11th  of  j1/m//),  wyne,  beir  and  aill,  besyidis  stoir 
of  victuellb  eH'eiiing  thairto."  Knox's  Hist.  p.  1^8. 
Ital.  iiapparie,  Ungues  de  table,  Veneroni ;  Fr. 
nappe,  a  table-cloth.  Johnson  mentions  napery, 
but  without  any  authority  ;  the  word  being  scarcely 
known  in  E. 

NAITIILY,  w^-w  "  Neatly,  genteelly,  handsome- 
ly," Rudd. 

Tharlyll  ane  part  of  the  nycht  ekis  sche,— - 
And  eik  her  pure  damesellis,  as  sche  may, 
l^iiilhlii  cxercis,  for  to  wirk  the  l)ue, 
To  suoif  the  spyndyll,  and  lang  thrcdes  twyne. 
Doug,  yirgil,  256.  51. 
If  this  be  the  sense,  it  may  be  from  A.S.  nithlice, 
uiolliler,  nniliobriler.    It  may,  Iiowever,  signify,  in- 
dustriously  ;  A.S.  ni/thlke,  studiosus. 

NAKYN,  ailj.  No  kind  of,  S. 

And  he  him  sparyt  naki/n  thing. 

Barbour,  v.  30'2.  MS.     V.  Kiv. 
NAKIT,  prel.  v.     Stripped,  deprived  ;  literally, 
made  naked. 

Write  their  frenesyis, 

Quhilk  of  thy  sympil  cunning  nakit  the. 

Palke  (if  Honour,  i.  1. 
Qiihilks  of  thj'  sempill  cunning  nakit  the. 

Edin.  Ed.  1579, 
Su.G.  iiakf-a.  exuere,  nudarc. 
NAM,  am  not,  q.  tie  am. 

Y  nam  sibbe  him  na  mare, 
Ich  aught  to  ben  his  man. 

Sir  Tristrcm,  p.  42.     Chaucer,  nUim. 
NAMEKOUTH,  ndj.    Famous,  renowned. 
Thare  ■m.a  also  craftelie  schapc  and  mark 
The  namckoulh  hous,  quhilk  Lahijrinfhus  hait. 
Duug.  I'irgil,  163.  21. 
A.S.  namciifha,  id.  nomiue  notus,  inclytus,  insig. 
His  ;  from  nam  name,  and  ciilh  known.     V.  Cot'Tii. 
JS'ANE,  «(//.  No,  none,  S. 

Thus  I  declare  the  nane  vncertane  thing, 
Bot  Terry  soithfast  taikynnys  and  "ariijng. 
Doug,  yirgil,  241.  18. 
A.S.  nff/7,  Alem.  71//1  cin,  i.  c.  not  one. 
NANES,  Na.nys,  s.     For  the  nn>i^x,  on  purpose, 
for  the  purpose ;  Chaucer,  nones,  E.  nonce. 


Tharcsfudeanc  dirk,  and  profound  cancfast  by,. - 
All  till  of  cragis,  and  thir  scliarp  llynt  stanvs, 
Quhilk  was  well  dy kit  and  closit  for  the  nanys, 
Doug,  t'irgil,  171.  26. 

This  word  has  been  viewed  as  of  ecclesiastical  ori- 
gin. Jt  may,  indeed,  bo  allied  to  L.B.  nona,  the 
prayers  said  at  noon.  Isl.  non  sometimes  signifies 
the  mass.  Gcck  tha  kongur  til  kijrkio,  oc  for  til 
nono  ;  The  Kini;  entered  into  (he  church,  that  he 
might  aUtnd  the  service  performed  at  noon,  ileims 
Kring.  ap.  Ihre. 

In  the  convents,  during  summer,  the  monks  used 
to  have  a  repast  after  the  7toni:\  or  service  at  mid- 
day, called  Bibcrcs  nonulcs,  or  Rifeitio  nonac.  Du 
Cange  quotes  a  variety  of  statutes  on  this  subject, 
vo.  Nona,  liiberis.  If  «e  may  sup|)ose  that  the 
good  fathers  occasionally  looked  forward  with  some 
degree  of  anxiety  to  this  hour,  the  phrase,  for  the 
nones  or  nanif,  might  become  proverbial  for  denot- 
ing  any  thing  on  which  the  mind  was  ardently  set. 
This  is  probably  the  origin  of  Dan.  none,  a  beve- 
rage, a  collation. 

Tyrwhitt  supposes  it  to  have  been  "  originally  a 
corruption  of  Lat. :  that  from  pro-nunc  came/or  tiie 
nunc,  and  so,  for  the  nonce ;  just  as  from  ad-nunc 
CiU)c  anon."  Note,  v.  381.  But  this  idea  is  verj 
whimsical,  and  receives  no  support  from  anon,  whicli 
has  an  origin  totally  different.      V.  Onane. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  it  may  with 
fully  as  much  plausibility  be  deduced  from  Su.G. 
naenn-as,  ane.  nacnn-a,  to  prevail  with  one's  self 
to  do  a  thing,  to  have  a  mind  to  do  it ;  Isl.  nenn-Uf 
id.   Nonne,  a  me  impetrare  possum,  Gunnlaug.  S.  GI. 

Since  writing  this,  1  have  observed  that  Seren.  has 
adopted  the  same  idea.  "  A'o«ce,  Isl.  nenna,  tien- 
«//;^'-,  arbilrium.  Su.G.  ntH/irt,  nennas,  a  se  impe> 
trare,  posse." 

NAPPIE,  ndj.    Expl.  "  brittle,"  Gl. 

\Vi'  cheese  an'  nappie  noor-cakes,  auld 

An'  youi.g  weel  fill'd  an'  daft  are, 
Wha  winna  be  sac  crons  an'  bauld 
For  a  lang  towmont  after 
As  on  this  day. 

Rev.  J.  Nicol's  Poems,  i.  27, 
Perhaps,   q.   what  knaps,   or  is  easily  broken,  as 
being  crimp. 

NAR,  canj.  Nor. 

This  fremyt  godded  held  hir  ene  fixt  fast 
Apoun  the  ground,  nar  blenkis  list  thaym  east. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  28.  7. 
NAR,  were  not. 

Blither  with  ou(en  wene 
Never  ner  nar  thai. 

Sir  Trisfrem,  p.  148.  st.  14. 
i.  e.  never  nearly  ne  zvcre  they. 
So  blithe  al  bi  dene, 
Nar  thai  never  are. 

fbid.  St.  16.     Ne  tcere  they  never  before. 

To  NARR,  Nehr,  Nlrr,  t.  «.    "  To  snarl  as 
dogs.     Teut.  knarrai,  grunnire,"  Sib'i. 
This  is  merely  E.  gnar,  written  according  to  the 

prouiinriation.     A.S.  gnyrr-an,  id. 

NARROW-NEBBlf,  mlj.     C.^ntracted   in  one's 
Ticws  with  Respect  to  religious  matters,  super- 
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-  st'trouslv  strict,  apt  to  take,  or  pretend  to  take, 
offence  on  trivial  grounds,  S.  from  Neb,  the 
n-s;,  q.  v. 
NARVIS,  ailj.  Of,  or  belonging  tn,  N -rway. 
Nmrii  Inlloiiru  tull'jw  Dr:URht  from  Norway. 
"  ilk  last  ol"  Narzis  taUouii,  ii  ounce."  Skene, 
Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Bii/iion. 

Sw.  .\fjriccgi,  Norwegian,  Noncegz  man,  a  Nor. 
wegian  ;  or  tlic  geiiit.  uf  Nurige,  Norway  ;  Norigcs 
rike,  rognum  Norregiai; ;  Verel.  Ind.  to.  Norran, 
Noreg.s-vtlldi. 
NAS,  was  not. 

A'ay  never  Ysondc  so  wo, 
No  Tristrem,  sothe  to  say. 

Hir  Triilrcm,  p.  114. 
Nat,  Chattcer,  id.     A.S.  nas,  i.  e.  nc  -^ui,  non 
erat,  Lye. 
NAT,  ,idv.    Not. 

Suffer  nat  to  birn  our  srliyppis  in  a  ra^e. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  29.  33. 
Nat,  id.  is  used  by  Chaucer  and  other  O.K.  writ- 
ers, 30  la-e  as  the  reigo  of  Elisabeth  ;  A.S.  tiate,  non. 
NAT,  kn  w  not. 

Thow  Phebas  lychtnare  of  the  planctis  all, 
I  nat  quhat  deulie  I  the  cicpc  sail. 

Doug.  Virgil,  4.  12. 
Rudd.  acknowledges  that   he  had  improperly  in. 
sorted  knaio  before  uue,   without  observing  that  it 
was  a  contraction. 

A.S.  ?iaf,  i.  e.  ne  xcat,  non  scio,  Lye. 
To- NATCH,  V.  u.   To  seize,  to  lay  hold  of  vio. 
lentlyi  often  used  as  (denoting  the  act  of  a  mes- 
senger in  arr'-sting  one  as  a  prisoner,  S.B. 
Teut.  naeck-tn,  attingere  ?  q.  to  lay  hold  of  le- 
gally by  touching.     I  see  no  evidence  that  any  cog- 
nate of  the  r.  snatch  has  been  used  without  s  initial. 
NATE,  .<r.    Use,  business. 

And  forth  scho  drew  the  Troiane  swerd  fute  hate, 
Anc  wappen  was  neuer  wrocht  for  sic  ane  iialc. 
Doug,  yirgil,  122.  52. 
Chaucer,  note,  Isl.  not,  id.     V.  Note. 
NATHING,  s.    Nothing,  S.     In  old  MSS.  it  is 
generally  written  as  two  words. 

lie  had  iia  thing  for  to  dispend. 

Barbour,  i.  319.  MS. 
To  NAVELL,  r.  a.   To  strike  with  the  fist.     V. 

un  'er  Neive. 
NAVEN,  Nawyv,  5.    A  navy  ;  shipping. 

"  Thir  prouisione  of  diuerse  sortis  is  vonder  grit, 
nocht  alanerly  be  gryt  multitude  of  men  of  veyr, 
and  ane  grit  nauen  of  schipis  be  scoy-burde,  bot  as 
veil  be  secret  machinatione  to  biynd  you  be  auereis." 
— Compl.  S.  p.  141. 

Schyr  Nele  Catnbel  bcfor  send  he, 
For  to  get  him  naxcjjn  and  ineite. 

Barbour,  iii.  393.  MS. 
It  has  been  observed  that  "  the  termination  is 
Saxon,"  Gl.  Com|)l.  But  the  term  is  not  to  be 
found  in  that  language.  Mr.  Macphcrson  views  it 
as  probably  arbitrary.  The  term,  however,  occurs 
in  the  same  form  in  other  dialects.  O.  Sicamb. 
nau~en.  Germ,  naicen,  navis,  Kilian. 
NAWISS,  Nawyss,  (icte.  By  no  means,  in  no  wise. 


Now  may  I  nazciss  forthyr  ga. 

Barbour,  iv.  214.  MS. 
Ryn  eftre  him,  and  him  ourta. 
And  lat  him  na  zci/ss  pass  tliaim  fra. 

Ibid.  vi.  394.  MS. 
NAXTE',  adi.    Nasty,  filtliy. 

— -I  in  danger,  and  doel,  in  dongon  I  dwelle, 
Nojcte,  and  ncduful,  naked  on  night. 

Sir  Gazcaii  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  15. 
E.  natlu  is  derived  from  Frauc.   nazzo  humidus, 
nazzi  humidita~ ;  Germ,  netz-en,  huraectare. 
NE,  conj.    Neither,  nor.     V.  Na. 
NE,  adv.    No.     V.  Na. 
NE,  prep.    Near,  nigh. 

The  lattir  tcrme  and  day  approchis  ne 
Of  fatale  force,  and  strangt-st  destanye. 

Dnug.  Virgil,  412.  10.  i 

A.S.  neah,   nch,   Belg.  were,   Alem.  nah,   Germ. 
nuhe^  Su.G.  naa,  Dan.  Isl.  na,  id. 
NE  WAR,  were  it  not,  unless. 

Incontinent  thay  had  to  batal  went, — 
Ae  tear  on  tliame  the  rosy  Phebus  rede 
His  wery  stedis  had  doukit  ouer  the  hcde. 

Doug,  f'trgil,  398.  40. 
Alem.  ne  uuare  idem  est  ac  nisi ;  ne  neaarC)  noa. 
nisi ;  Schiltcr. 
To  NE,  v.  n.  To  neigh  as  a  horse. 

The  dynnyng  of  thare  hors  feit  eik  hard  he, 
Thare  stamping  sterage,  and  thare  stedis  ne. 
'Doug,  f'irgil,  398.  37. 
A.S.  hnueg-an,  Tent.7taci/-en,  Sa.G . gnacgg.a,id. 
Ne,  s.    Neighinj^. 

He  sprentis  furth,  and  ful  proude  waloppis  he. 
Hie  strekand  vp  his  hede  with  mony  ane  ne. 
Doug,  yirgil,  3S1.  20. 
NEAR-GAWN,  Neau-be-gaw.v,  adj.  Niggard- 
ly, S. 

Shall  man,  a  niggard,  ncar-gaxzn  elf, 
Rin  to  the  tether's  end  for  pelf; 
Learn  ilka  cunyied  scoundrel's  trick, 
AVhan  a's  done  sell  his  saul  to  Nick  ? 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  105. 
There'll  just  be  ae  bar  to  my  pleasure, 

A  bar  that's  aft  fill'd  me  wi'  fear, 
He's  sic  a  hard,  near-be-gaicn  miser. 
He  likes  his  saul  less  than  his  gear. 

Ibid.  ii.  158. 
From  near  and  gaand  going.    Be  e.xpletive  some, 
times  intervenes.    In  the  same  way  it  is  said  of  a  par- 
simonious person,  that  he  is  verjj  near  hinisell,  S. 
NEASE,  5.  Nose. 

"  Turne  to  faith,  and  it  will  make  thee  to  tiirne 
to  God,  and  swa  conjoine  thee  with  God,  and  make 
all  thine  actions  to  smell  wcill  la  his  ncaie."  Bruce's 
Serm.  on  the  Sacr!  p.  8,  a.  V.  Ntis. 
NEATY,NEATTr,fl(//.  1.  Mere,  having  no  other 
cause,  S.B. 

As  they  the  water  past,  and  up  the  brae, 
WhtTf  Nory  mony  a  time  had  wont  to  play, 
Her  heart  with  neattjj  grief  began  to  rise. 
Whan  she  so  greatly  alter'd  saw  (he  gui'^e. 

Ross's  IL-krtL re,  p.  79. 
2.  Identical,  S.B. 
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Three  lusty  fellows  gat  of  him  a  clank  ; — 
And  Mha  were  they,  but  tlie  fame  neaty  three, 
Tliat  with  the  raijis  gard  him  the  dolour  dree  ? 

Ibid.  p.  47. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Isl.   nj/t-ur,   nytt,   comraodus, 
probatus,  q.   the  very  thing  in  use,   or  approved  by 
use.     v.  NoTK,  V. 

NEB,  .«.  I.  The  nose ;  now  used  rather  in  a  ludi- 
crous sense  ;  as  /«;/if  ticb,  a  long  nose.  Hence 
IjiD/g-neh/.il,  S <nru-ij:-tielibU ,  q.  v.  Shorp-nih- 
bit,  ha>intr  a  sharp  nose,  S.  Neb  bears  the 
same  s  nse  A.  Bor. 

It  would  seem  that  this   was  the  orii;inal  sense  of 
the  term  ;  A.S.  iich/ic,  nasus,  Isl.  ncf\  n:isns. 
t>.  The  be.vk  of  a  fowl,  S.  A.  Bor'.  nib,  E. 

"  You  may  di'ht  your  neb  and  llic  up  ;"  S.  Prov. 
"  taken  from  pullets  who  always  wipe  their  bill 
upon  the  ground  before  they  go  to  roost.  Von  have 
ruined  and  undone  your  business,  and  now  you  may 
give  over."      Killy',  p.  390. 

A.S.  B<dg.   nebhc,   Su.G.  naebb,   Dan.   neb,    hi. 
neib,  rostrum  ;  lloka  ncff",  rostrum  accipitris. 
3.  Any  sharp  point ;  as  the  neb  (E    nib)  of  a  pen ; 

the  neh,  or  point,  of  a  knife,  &c.  S. 
NECE,  s.  Gntn'.-daujrhter.     V.  Neipce. 
NECKIT,  s.    A  tippet  for  a  child,  S.B.     AWT:- 
atee  E.   a  handkerchief  for  a   woman's  neck, 
Johns. 
NECK-VERSE,  s.     A  cant  term  formerly  used 
by  the  marauders  on  the  Border. 
r^etter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 
Wer't  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee. 

Laj  of  the  Lust  Minstrel,  C.  i.  24. 
'•  Hairibee,  the  place  of  executing  the  Border 
marauders  at  Carlisle.  The  neck-i'erse  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  51st  psalm,  Miaerere  met,  &c.  anciently 
read  by  criminals  claiming  the  benefit  of  energy," 
N.  ibid. 

NEDMIST,  adj.  Undermost, lowestin situation,  S. 
A.S.  ncuthemesf,  id.  from  neothan  under,  Su.G. 
ned.     This  is  the  correlate  of  Ummisf,  uppermost, 
q.  V.      V.  Neth. 
NEDVVAYIS,  «/fc.  Of  necessity. 

"  The  behowis  nedxcaijis,  said  the  King, 
To  this  thing  her  say  thine  awiss." 

Barbour,  xis.  156.  MS. 
A.S.  neadtcine,  necessary. 
NEEDLE-FIbH,  s.    The  Shorter  Pipe-fish.     V. 

Stang. 
NEEF,  s.   Difficulty,  doubt. 

The  staik  indeed  is  unco  great 

I  will  confess  alway ; — 
Great  as  it  is,  I  need  na  voust; 

I'm  seer  I  hae  nae  nerf 

To  get  fat  cou'd  be  etti'd  at 

By  sik  a  mensless  thief. 

Pueiiis  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  3. 
Seer,  sure,  A  herd. 

A.S.  naefde  want,  naefga  a  needy  person  ;  Su.G. 

■napp,  difficulty,  strait,  whence  naepliga,  with  diffi- 

culiy  ;  Isl.  iiauf/i,  (vix);  Belg.  nauzc  narrow,  strait. 

NEERDOWEIL,  s.    One  whose  conduct  is  so 

bad,  as  to  give  reason  to  think  that  he  will  nc- 

ter  do  ueU,  S. 


•'  Some  bac  a  hantla  [hantle  o']  fauts,  ye're  only' 
a  neVr  doxcll ;"  Ramsay's  Prov.  p.  ()3. 
To  NEESE,  V.  H.     To  sneese  ;  ret. lined  in  S.  as 

Dr.  Johns,   has  observed.     A.  Bor.  7?(r;r,  id. 

Gl.  Grose. 

A.S.  nies-an,  Belg.  niez-en,  Germ,  niess-en.  Alem. 
niiii'-an,  nios-an,  Su.G.  nius-tt,  id.  ;  all,  as  Hire  has 
observed,  from  A.S.  nacse,  Su.G.  nana,  fic.  the 
nose,   "  the  fountain  of  sternutation."     V.  Nr.is. 
To  NEf'SHlN,  T.  n.     To  desire  the  male,  S.B. 

V.  Eassi.v. 
NEFFIT,  s.   A  puny  creature,  a  pigmy,  S.  pron. 

Must  probably  from  neif,  q.  oire  who  might  be 
held  in  the  hand  of  another.  Belg.  nt'fjc,  however, 
signilies  a  chit. 

To  NEYCH,  Nicii,  Nvcii,  Nyciit,  (^utt.)  v.  a. 
To  approach,  to  come  or  get  nigh. 

The  schipnien  sa  liandl^t  war, 

That  thai  the  schii)  on  na  mauer 
Mycht  ger  to  cum  the  wall  sa  ner. 
That  thar  fallbrig  myclit  nej/ch  Ihartill. 

Barbuitr,  .wii.  119,  MS. 
Thay  wer  sa  nyss  quhan  men  thame  nicbty 
Thay  squeilit  lyk  ouy  gaillis. 

Clir.  Kirk,  st.  2.   i.  e.  approached. 
But  it  is  improperly  used  with  t  in  the  pres. 

Micht  nanc  thame  note  with  invy,    nor  ni/ckt 

thamc  to  neir.      GuKan  and  Gol.  i.  19. 
Gif  ony  nijgh  wald  him  nerc. 
He  bad  thame  rebaldis  orere 
With  a  ruyne.  Iloitlufe,  iii.  21. 

The  phrase  is  used  by  R.  Brunne,  p.  41. 
Fyue  wynter  holy  lasted  that  werre, 
That  neuer  Eilred   our  kyng  durst  iiegh  him 
nerre. 
Also  by  Minot. 

^Vight  men  of  the  west 

Keglied  fham  nerr.  Poems,  p.  4(J. 

1  ne  wist  where  to  eat,  ne  at  what  jilace. 
And  it  ntghed  nyc  the  none,  and  with  Nede  I 
met. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  111.  b. 
i.  c.   *'  and  1  was  in  want." 

"  And  <\hanne  he  had  entrid  into  Cafernaum,  the 
ceiiturien  neighcde  to  him."     Wiclif,  Matt.  S. 
Neighc,  Chaucer,  id. 

"  To  nigh  a  thing,  to  be  close  to  it,  to  touch  it. 
North."     Gl.  Grose. 

MocsG.  ncqiik-jun,  A.S.  nehic-un,  Su.G.  naa, 
naek-ust,  Aleui.  nach-an,  Germ,  nuk-cn,  Belg.  nuk- 
en,  id.  Isl.  na,  to  touch.  As  the  v.  literally  signihes 
to  come  nigh.  Hire  derives  it  from  the  prep,  naa, 
prope;  as  Schilter  from  Alem.  nah,  id.  Olfrid,  nuh- 
ta  imo,  ap)nopin(|uavit  ei. 

NEIDE,  s.    Necessity.     O  tieide,  of   necessity. 
AIosl  o  neide,  must  needs. 

O  der  Wallace,  wmquhill  was  stark  and  stur, 
Thow  moil  o  tieide  in  jiresoune  till  endur. 

n'al/ace,  ii.  207.  MS. 
NEID-FYRE,  5.    1.  "  The  lire  produced  by  the 
friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood,"  S.  Gl.  Compl. 
p.  337.  3.38. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Alem.  notft/r, 
notfeury  id.  coactys  ignis  fricando ;  Germ,  nodejijr, 
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ignis  Bacrilegus.  In  a  council  held  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  A.  742.,  it  was  ordained  tliat  erery 
Bishop  should  take  care  that  the  people  of  God 
should  not  observe  Pagan  rites, — sivc  illos  sacrileges 
ignos,  qiios  No/fyres  vocant ; — "  or  make  those  sa. 
crilegious  fires,  which  are  called  Nolfyrcs."  Capi- 
tular. Kailomann.  c.  5.  In  the  Indhulus  of  Siijier- 
siition.f  and  Pagan  Rites  made  by  the  Spiod  Lipfi. 
ncns.,  the  following  title  is  found  ;  De  igne  fricato 
de  ligno,  id  est,  Noilfyr.  V.  Schilter,  p.  641.  It 
is  also  written  Nedfre^,  and  Nedfri. 

Lindenbrog,  in  his  Gl.,  thus  explains  the  remains 
of  this  superstition  :  "  The  peasants  in  many  jilaces 
of  Germany,  at  the  feast  of  St.  John,  bind  a  rope 
around  a  stake  drawn  from  a  hedge,  and  drive  it  hi. 
thcr  and  thither,  till  it  catches  lire.  This  they  care- 
fully feed  with  stubble  and  dry  wood  heaped  toge. 
ther,  and  they  spread  the  collected  ashes  over  their 
pot-herbs,  confiding  in  vain  superstition,  that  by 
this  means  they  can  drive  away  canker-worms.  They 
therefore  call  this  Xodfeitr,  q.  necetsanjjire." 

Spelman  thinks  that  the  first  syllabic  is  from  A.S. 
neod,  obsequium  ;  and  thus  that  nodfj/res  were  those 
made  for  doing  homage  to  the  heathen  deities. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Wachter,  that  this  received 
its  name  from  some  kind  of  calamifj/,  for  averting 
which  the  superstitious  kindled  such  a  fire.  For  not 
signifies  calamity. 

But  the  most  natural,  as  well  as  the  best  authen- 
ticated, origin  of  the  word,  is  that  found  in  the  /«- 
diculiis  referred  to  above.  It  seems  properly  to  sig. 
n'ify  forced  Jiie.  Before  observing  that  our  term 
had  any  cognates,  it  had  occurred  to  me,  that  it 
must  be  from  A.S.  ii_i/d  force,  amlfyr  fire;  and  that 
this  idea  was  confirmed  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
similar  composition  appearing  in  a  variety  of  A.S. 
words.  Thus,  nj/d-name  signifies  taking  by  violence, 
rapine  ;  nj/dJiacmed,  a  rape ;  ntfd-gildy  one  who 
pays  against  his  will. 

Fires  of  the  same  kind,  Du  Cange  says,  arc  still 
kindled  in  France,  on  the  eve  of  St.  John's  day ; 
TO.  Nedfri. 

These  fires  were  condemned  as  sacrilegious,  not  as 
if  it  had  been  thought  that  there  was  any  thing  un- 
lawful in  kindling  a  fire  in  this  manner,  but  because 
it  was  kindled  with  a  superstitious  design, 

2.  Spontaneous  ignition,  S. 

"  Quhen  the  bischop  of  Camelon  wes  doand  diuync 
seruice  in  his  pontifical,  his  staf  tuk  neid  fj/re,  and 
mycht  nocht  be  slokyniii*  tpihil  it  wes  rcsoluit  to 
nodht."  Cellend.  Cron.  B.  x.  c.  12.  Lituns — re- 
pcnte  igne  correptus,  Boeth. 

"  in  Louthiane,  Fill'e  &  Angus,  grene  treis  & 
«ornis  tuk  ncidfyre."  Ibid.  B.  xii.  c.  12.  Sponte 
incensae,  Boeth. 

This  is  obviously  an  oblique  use  of  the  word  ;  as 
denoting  fire  not  kindled  by  ordinary  means.  Both 
«cnscs  refer  to  wood  as  taking  fire  of  itself;  although 
the  one  sujiposes  friction,  the  other  does  not. 

S.  "  Neidftre  is  used  to  express — also  the  phos- 
phoric h^ht  of  rotten  wood,"  Gl.  Compl.  p. 
357.  55«. 

4.  It  is  likewise  used  as  signifying  beacon,  S. 


The  ready  pa»c,  with  hurried  hand, 
Awak'd  tire  need-Jire^s  slumbering  brand. 

And  ruddy  blnshed  the  heaven  : 
For  a  sheet  of  llame,  from  the  turret  high, 
Waved  like  a  blood. flag  on  the  sky, 
All  flaring  and  uneven. 
Lai)  if  the  La\t  Minftrrl,  c.  iii.  st.  20. 
"  Neid-Jire,  beacon,"  N.     This  is  an  improper 
and  very  obliipic  sense. 

NEIDFORSE,  5.    Necessity.     0/t  nddfome,  of 
nccsasity. 

'•  Bot  Morpheus,  that  slepye  gode,  assailyeit  al 
my  menihris,  ande  oppressit  my  dal  nielancolius  na- 
ture, quiiilk  gart  al  my  spreitis  vital  ande  animal  he 
cum  impotent  iV  (laralitic  :  qiihar  for  on  neid  forse, 
I  vas  coustrenjeit  to  be  his  sodiour."  Com  pi.  S, 
p.  105. 

"  For  emphasis,  t\vo  words  are  united  which  have 
the  same  meaning,  though  one  of  them  is  derived 
from  the  Saxon,  and  the  other  from  the  French. 
A.S.  nead  and  neod  vis.  Fr.  force,  vis."  Cil.  Compl. 
The  A.S.  word,  however,  in  its  various  forms, 
nead,  neod,  nid,  tu/d,  primarily  signifies  necessity. 
The  terra  therefore  properly  denotes  oue  species  of 
necessity,  that  arising  from  force. 
NEIDLINGIS,  (ulv.   Of  necessity. 

Your  joly  wo  neidlingis  moist  I  endite. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  Frol.  93.  9. 
A.S.  neadlingy  nedling,  nydling,  denotes  one  who 
serves  from  necessity  ;  also  a  violent  person,  one  who 
uses  compulsion.     But  the  term  is  apparently  form- 
ed from  the  .«.  and  termination  lingis,  q.  t. 
To  NEIDNAIL,  v.  a.     1.  To  fasten  securely  by 

nails  which  are  clinched,  S. 
2.  A  window  is  said  to  be  ncidnaiPd,  when  it  is 
so  fixed  with  nails  in  the  inside,   tliat  the  sash 
cannot  be  lifted  up,  S.     This  is  an  improper 
sense. 

This  term  might  seem  literally  to  signify,  nailed 
from  necessitij.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  ori. 
ginall}'  synon.  with  roove,  E.  rivet.  Sw.  net-nagla 
still  signifies  to  clinch  or  rivet.  The  first  part  of  the 
word  may  therefore  be  th<!  same  with  tiaed-a,  id, 
clavi  cnsjiidcm  retiindcre,  i.  e.  to  roove  a.  nail, 
NEIGRE,  s.     A  ttrm  of  reproach,  S.  borrowed 

from  Fr.  tiegre,  a  negre. 
NEIPCE,  NiiCE,  i-.     A  grand-daughter. 

"  The  like  is  to  be  vnderstood  of  ane  Neipce,  or 
Neipces,  ane  or  niaa,  begotten  be  the  eldest  sonne 
alreadie  decased,  quha  suld  be  preferred  to  their 
father  brother,  aiient  the  succession  of  their  Gud. 
schirs  heritage;  except  special  provision  of  tailyie 
be  made  in  favours  of  the  aires  maill."  Skene,  \"erb. 
Sign.  vo.  Enci/a,  Sign.  L.  3. 

For  I  the  nccc  of  mychty  Dardaniis, 
And  gude  dochtir  vnto  the  blissit  \'enus, 
Of  Mirmidones  the  realnie  sal  neuer  behald. 
Doug,  t'irgit,  64.  53. 
As  far  as  I  have  observed,  Skene  still  uses  meet 
for  grand-daughter,  thus  translating  nejitis  in   the 
Lat   V.  Reg.  Alaj.  B.  ii.  c.  23.  s.  3.  c.  32.  by  mis- 
take numbered  as  33,  also  c.  33. 

The  origin  is  undoubtedly  ncpti^,  which  was  used 
bv  the  Romans  to  denote  a  grand-daughter  onlv, 
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\»hile  llie  lan(;ua(;c  remained  in  its  purily.  ?(par(iam 
sot-nis  to  liavu  be^n  among  ihc  lirst  who  api)linl 
the  term  to  a  brothrr'^  daughter.  Adriiin.  p.  2. 
JJ.  On  this  word  (hi-  Irarucd  Casaubon  sa)s  ;  Juris 
auctoribus  ot  veliisiioribiis  Lalinis  iicjkjs  est  tantuin, 
•  UY<>«;,  lilii  a\it  (iliiio  nj''is.  Posterior  aotas  pro- 
diiMi  vocis  usum  ad  tii^uhvf,  natos  fratrc  aut  so- 
rorc  ;  quam  solam  vuiis  ejus  notionem,  vernaculns 
srrnio  nostcr  ct  Italicus  agnoscijnt.  ,IS'ot.  in  Spart. 
(1.  G.  ..,,•,     I 

There  seems  to  be  no  term,  in  tKe  Gotli.  dialects, 
iliMioting  a  grand-daughter,  which  resembles  tile  Lat. 
A.S.  iiift,  liowever,  a  niece,  is  evidently  from  iiep- 
tis.  For  by  Aelfric  it  is  written  nepli'^  whirli  he 
explains,  brulher  Juditer  vel  suiter  tluhtcr,  Gl.  p. 
75.  Germ,  iiijt,  nkhl^  a  niece.  A.S.  and  Alem. 
vijt  also  signifies  a  step-daii£;hter.  MoesG.  ui/lijio, 
a  relation  ;  C.ii.  iiilh,  a  niece.  Both  these  ^^'a^h- 
ter,  (vo.  Xiihl),  derives  from  Goth,  niil  genus, 
propa^o  :  observing  that  hence  the  term  not  only 
bore  tlie  sense  of  vcjiln^  but  denoted  relations  of 
every  kind.  To  this  origin  he  refers  Isl.  nidur,  ti- 
lius,  nuliiuigar,  postcri,  iiidin  cognatio  ncpotum, 
nidiur  iirf,  haercditas  quae  transit  ad  proximos  ad- 
scendentes  et  collaterales.  Sercn.  views  itidiir,  de. 
orsum,  as  (he  origin  of  the  terms  last  mentioned,  as 
rel'errinj;  to  property  which  descends. 
NEIPER,  s.  A  prov.  corr.  .  f  neighbour,  S.B. 
Well,  nciper,  Ralph  replits,  I  ken  that  ye 
Had  aye  a  guced  and  sound  advice  to  gee. 

Rost's  Ifc/ciwrc,  p.  91. 
To  NEIR,  Neue,  r.  ff.     To  approach;  also,  to 
press  hard  upon. 

Bol  than  the  swyppcr  taskand  honnd  assayis 
And  iieris  fast,  ay  reddy  hym  to  hynt. 

Doiis^  yirgil,  439.  .-JO. 
Teut.   nacder-en,    O.   Fland.   naers-en,    Germ. 
ttaher-n,  projiinquare.    "  '"'  '■"■' 
NEIRS,  Neiies,  s.  pt.    The  kidneys,  S.  corr. 

eirs. 

1  trow  Sancinm  Ecclcsiam  ; 
Bot  noeht  in  thir  13isehops  nor  freirs, 
Quhilk  will,  for  jiurging  of  thir  neirs, 
Sard  up  the  ta  raw  and  down  the  uther. 

Litidsiif.o  S.  P.  Rep.  ii.  234. 
Tliair,  I  suppose,  should  be  read  for  thir. 
Isl.  ntira,  Su.G.  w/i/re,  Teut.  niere  ren,  nieren 
renes. 
NEIS,  Np-s  s.    The  nose,  S. 

/)r  brokaris  and  sic  bandry  how  suld  I  write? 
Of  qiiliam  the  f)ltli  stvnketh  in  Goddis  ;u7.v. 
D.j>ig.  I'irgil,  Prol.  90.  5'2. 
A.S.  iiucse,  nae,  Sii.G.  nacsa,  Alem.  nasa,  Isl. 
twos,  uasus.     V.  Ni;4«E. 
Neis-tiiyule,  Nes-turym-,  .-^.     Nostril,  S. 
Vutill  Kneas  als  thare  Prince  absent  * 

Anc  rial  chare  richely  arrayit  lie  sent, 
\\'ith  twa  stern  stedis  therin  yokit  yfere, 
Cummyn  of  the  kynd  of  heuinlye  bors  were, 
At  thare  nih  llij/i'lcs  the  fyre  fast  snering  out. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  215.  33. 
Out  of  the  neH'thylliis  twa, 
U'he  r«d  bluid  brystyd  owt. 

fVj/ntoKti,  TJi.  8.  455. 


"  Fftjr  this  the  minister  takis  hN  ipattel  and 
metis  the  barnis  ini/ithirlt'\  and  the  eiris,  to  si^nifie, 
(hat  a  christin  man  suld  haue  ane  swell  taroir.  that 
is  to  say,  ane  gud  name  and  fame  that  h.-  may  be 
callit  a  gud  ehrislin  man,  i!^  also  that  he  hair  al'.vaii 
his  eiris  oppin  to  heir  the  word  of  God."  Abp. 
Ilaiiiiltoun's  C'aiech.  Fol.  130.  b.  by  mistake  print- 
ed as  131. 

A.S.  naes-ihjjrlu,  pi.  from  nacse,  and  thyrl.,  S. 
thill.,  foramen. 

NEIST,  N.wsr,  Nest,  Niest,  adj.  Nearest,  next, 
S.  ;/</.v/,  Wcstfiiortl. 

De.styne  swa  mad  hym  ayre 
Til  Conradi'  this  lMii,.eroufe, 
And  til  hym  hys  jieiy.i/  Micccssonrc. 

IVijntozcn,  vi.  13.  236. 
Ah  chequer'd  life! — Ar  day  giveii  joy, 
Tlie  nic.it  our  hearts  iiiauu  bleed. 

Rnm.'.d^'s  IK'cms,  i.  180. 
A.S.  neuAi/,  Su.G.  Dan.  7ines/,  IJelg.  naait,GctvcL, 
jirirhxle.   I'ers.  na:d,  id.      V.    Ne. 
NEYST,  prrp.  Next. 

Benedict  jin/^i  that  wyf 

Twa  yhere  Pape  wes  in  hys  lyf. 

yVi/ntuwn,  Ti.  6.  37, 
Neist,  adv.   Next,  S. 

A  meaner  phantom  ncist,  with  meikle  dread. 

Attacks  with  senseless  fear  the  weaker  head. 

Rainsay^s  Poems,,  i.  55. 

NEIVE,  Netf,  s.    1.  The  fist,  S.    A.  Bor.  niece, 
pi.  neiffis,  utri/.i,  ticzci/s,  neioffi/s. 

And  now  his  handis  raxit  it  euery  stedc, 

Hard  on  the  left  7!f //' was  the  scliarp  stele  hcde, 

Doug.  Virgil,  396.  37. 
And  nev))s  that  stalwart  war  and  sqiiar, 
That  wont  (o  spayn  gret  speris  war, 
Swa  spaynyt  aris,  that  men  mycht  sc 
Full  oft  the  hyde  leve  on  the  Ire. 

Rarhuur,  iii.  581.     In  AIS.  nczrt/s. 
Thar  m}  cht  men  se  men  ryvc  thair  har  : 
And  comonnly  knychtis  gret  full  sar, 
And  thair  iic:cj)'yt  oft  samyn  dryve, 
And  as  woud  men  thair  clath}  s  ryTC. 

iMd,  XX.  257.  MS. 
The  fine  for  '<  ane  straik  with  the  steiked  neif," 
i.  e.  a  stroke  with  the  closed  list,  w  as  twelve  pennies, 
or  one  penny  Sterling.    Reg.  Maj.  B.  iv.  c.  42.  §  15. 
— - — Skin  in  blypes  came  haurlin 

Ad's  niezcs  that  night. 

Barns,  iii.  136. 
To  fold  the  tiieve,  to  clinch  the  list.     He  icadg'd 
his  nieve  in  mi/  face,  S.    He  threatened  to  strike  me 
with  his  list,  S.B. 

2.   IJiind  to  tiieic,  familiarly,  hand  and  glove,  S. 
They  baith  gaed  in,  and  down  they  sat. 
And,  hand  to  iiici-c,  began  to  chat. 

R.  Gallozcaj/'s  Poems,  p.  134. 
Isl.  nefi,  knefe,  knej'ne,  Su.G.  knuef,  now  naefxee, 
Dan.  naeve,  ticfvc,  id.  Hire  seems  to  think  that 
the  word  may  be  derived  from  knac,  which  an. 
ciently  denoted  any  knot  or  folding  of  a  joint,  in 
the  human  body,  or  otherwise.  Thus  knejve  is  de- 
fined byG.  Andr.,  pugnus,  manus  complicata.  This 
idea  is  much  conflrmcd  by  the  use  of  Isl.  hnue. 
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which  not  only  signifies  the  space  between  two  joints, 
internodiuin  digitorum  a  tergo  palmae,  but  also,  a 
knot,  a  clue,  a  globe,  nodus,  glomus,  globus,  G. 
Andr.  p.  lis.  .,ir     I 

This  word  does  not  appear  in  A-S*  or  in  anj'  of 
the  Gtrra.  diakcts  of  the  Gothic.  Fyste  or  J'au^t 
was  the  term  they  used  in  the  same  sense,  whence  E. 

NiEVEFii',  s.    A  hariflful,  as  much  as  can  be  held 
in  the  fist ;  often  nejfow,  as  a  mjfozc  of  meal; 
neifefull,  id.  A.  Bor. 
A  nievefii'  o'  meal,  or  a  gowpcn  o'  aits, — 
Wad  hae  made  him  as  blythe  as  a  beggar  could 
be. 

Jamiefon's  Popular  Bull.  i.  301. 
Tho'  here  they  scrape,  an'  squeeze,  an'  growl, 
Their  worthless  nievefii'  of  a  soul 
May  in  some  future  carcase  howl, 
The  forest's  fright. 

Burns,  iii.  246. 
The  S.  phrase,  a  neffou  o'  meal,  is  perfectly  ana- 
logous  to  Su.G.  nai'Jae  miol,  latitum  farinae,  quan. 
tum  manu  continere  |)0ssis.      But  Ihre  observes  (hat 
the  ancients  always  said,  naefne  full.     This  evident. 
ly  corresponds  to  the  origin  of  our  word;  ntv/and 
fois  or  full.     Widc^.  gives  Sw.  en  naefue,  and  en 
naefzce  ful,  as  synon.,  for  "  a  handful." 
NivviL,  s.    The  same  ;  only  differently  pronoun- 
ced, S.B. 
To  Neveli.,  Nattll,  Neffle,  v.  a.     1.  To 
strike  or  beat  viith  the  fists,  S. 
Indeid  thow  sail  beir  mee  a  bcvcll, 
With  my  neires  I  sal  the  navell. 

Philo/us,  S.P.R.  ili.  49. 
The  weaver  gae  him  sturdie  blows, 
Till  a'  his  sides  war  nevcU'd. 

Rev.  J.  Nicol's  Poems,  ii.  153. 
2.  To  take  a  hold  ■with  the  fist,  to  take  a  handful 
of  any  thing,  S.     When   used   in   this   sense, 
it  is  pron.  nejffe. 

Isl.  hni/f.a,  id.  pugno  prendo,  from  hnefe,  the 
fist.     Su.G.  hnuff-a,  pugnis  inipetere,  )iaefi-a,  id. 

As  tieave  is  nsed  as  a  s.y  its  derivative  nevel  is  also 
used  as  a  v.,  Yorks. 

She'll  deal  her  neaves  about  her,  I  hear  tell, 
Nean's  yable  to  abide  her  crueltic  ; 
She'll  nawpe  and  nevel  them  without  a  cause. 
She'll  macke  them  late  thoir  teeth  nauiit  in  their 
hawse. 
"  Naz:pe  and  Nevill,  is  to  beat  and  strike;"  Gl. 
ibid.     Both  terms  seem  to  have  the  common  origin 
given  under  Xeivr.    But  navpe  is  immediately  allied 
to  Isl.  kneppc,  peilo,  violeiiter  propulso  :  G.  Andr. 
p.  116.  117.     Ncijve  is  used  for  the  list,  Lancash. 
Nevet.,  Newel,  *.  A  Llow  with  the  fist,  S. 
^\  i'  ncvels  I'm  amaist  lawu  faint, 
liy  chafts  are  dung  a  char. 

Rams(ij/'s  Poems,  i.  260. 
Tho'  some  wi'  newels  had  sare  sul    's, 
A'  bygones  were  neglected. 

A.  Nicul'i  Poem.'.,  1739,  p.  76. 
NEVEr,i.i.\c.,Ni;i  ■  k.m.i\i;,.v.  Fistkcuffs, suiking 
wJtli  the  fi^st  or  folded  hand,  Jj. 


— "  Fra  glooming  thay  came  to  schouldring,  from 
schouldring  they  went  to  buffetis,  and  fra  dry  blawis 
be  neiffis  and  nevlling."    Knox's  Hist.  p.  51.  M.  2. 
Sign.     It  is  nejfelling  in  both  MSS. 
To  Neifkar,  Niffeh,  r.  a.     To  exchange   cr 
barter  ;  propr-rly,   to  exchange  what   is  held  in 
one  fist,  for  what  is  held  in  another,  q.  to  pass 
from  one  nciie  to  another,  S. 
"  I  know  if  we  had  wit,  and  knew  well  that  case 
slayeth  us   fools,  we  would  desire   a  market  where 
we  might  barter  or  niffcr  our  lazy  ease  with  a  pro- 
fitable cross."     Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  1.  ep.  78. 
Stand  yund,  proud  czar,  I  wadna  niffer  fame 
With  thee,  for  a'  thy  furs  and  I'.aughty  name, 

liamtaj/''s-  Puems,  ii.  322. 
Wa  is  me !  quhat  mcrcat  hath  scho  maid  ! 
How  neijjfarit  be  parentis  twa 
Hyr  bliss  for  bale,  my  luvc  for  feid. 

Jumicion's  Popular  Ball.  ii.  322. 
Neif FEii,  NiFJER,  s.    A  barter,  an  exchange,  S, 
Ye  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  compar'd, 
And  shudder  at  the  nijfcr. 

'iJM     1  Burns,  iii.  114. 

NiFFERiNG,  i.  e.  The  act  of  bartering. 

"  I  should  make  a  sweet  bartering  and  nifferini^, 
and  give  old  for  new,  if  I  could  shuffle  out  self, 
and  substitute  Christ  my  Lord  in  place  of  myself." 
Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  37. 

Noll  acknowledges  the  same  root.  To  this  ,also 
we  may  perhaps  trace  Kiime,  Knox:,  and  Gnidge, 
q.  T. 

To  NEK,  r.  a.  To  prevent  receiving  check,  "  a 
term  at  chess,  when  the  king  cannot  be  guard- 
ed ;"  Ramsay. 

Under  cure  I  gat  sik  chek, 
Quhilk  I  micht  nocht  remuif  nor  nek, 
But  eyther  stall  or  mait. 

Cherrie  and  Slae,  st.  16. 
Perhaps  from  Su.G.  nek-a,  to  refuse. 

NEPUOY,  Nei'ot,  Nephov,  Nephew,  Nevo> 
Nevw,  Nbwu,  s.     1.  A  grand-son. 

The  heldare  douchtyr  yhoure  modyre  bare  ; 

My  modyr  hyre  syster  wes  yhoungare; 

To  the  siok  1  am  swa  Neva. 

Pronewu  yhe  ar. 

Neva  for  til  have  wndon, 

Is  nowthir  brodyr  na  syster  sone; 

Bot  fra  the  stok  down  evvynlykly 

Discendand  persownys  lyutaiy 

In  the  tothir,  or  the  thryd  grc, 

Nciiu,  or  Pronewu  siUd  be  : 

As  for  til  call  the  swive  swne, 

[Or]  the  dowchtrys  swa  lo  be  dwnC) 

ilyr  swne  may  be  cald  Neicu  : 

This  is  of  thai  word  the  wertu. 

IVijntoicn,  viii.  3.  85.  Ill,  &c. 
"   Failyieng  sonnes  asid  dauchters, — (he  richt  of 
succession  pertcinis  to  tlie  Ncpuoj/  or  Neipcc,  sottea 
Tpon   the  Sonne  or  the  dauchter."     Skene    Verb. 
Sign.  vo.  Encj/a. 

Urry  and  I'yrwhitt  refer  to  Chaucer's  Legend  of 
Good  Women  (v.  26J8)  in  |)roof  that  it  dcuj'es  a 
grindson.  But  there  it  muluubtcdl^-  »igiuacs,  ax^ 
;^hew. 
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"  Wc  ar  fadcris,  ye  ovir  sonnis,  yonr  sonnis  ar 

•iir  tiepotis.''     Bdleud.  Cioii.  B.  i.  i'"ol.  6.  b.  7.  a. 

''  Some  alleilgcs  the  aftcr-boriie  sonnc  to  be  mair 

richtoous  aire,  then  the  Ncphoi/."     llcg.  Maj.  B.  ii. 

c.  3J.  s.  2.     Nfphi'zc,  ibid.  c.  25.  s.  3. 

Bot,  lo,  Panthus  slippit  the  Grekis  spcris— 
Hailing  him  eftir  his  littill  neiio. 

Doug.  Virgil,  49.  51. 
I.at.  nepus,  a  grandson.     V.  Neipce. 

2.  A  great  grandson. 

Tiius  \'^enus  is  introduced  as  saying  to  Jupiter. 
SiiH'iT  that  ying  Ascaneus  mot  be 
Sautl'fra  all  wappiunis,  and  of  pcrrcliis  fre  ; 
And  at  the  leist  iu  this  ilk  mortal!  stryffe 
Snilir  tliy  neuo  to  reniane  alylle. 

Doug.  yirgil,3U.\'i. 

3.  Posterity,  lineal  descendants,  although  remote. 

The  mene  sessoun  this  Anehises  the  priaeo — 

Can  rekin,  and  behald  entcntfully 

Alhale  the  nownier  of  his  genology, 

His  tcndir  nevois  and  posterite, 

Thare  fatis,  and  thare  fortouns  euerv  gre. 

Doug.  Virgil,' IS9.  11. 
— •—  Of  quhais  stok  the  ncuois  and  ofspring 
Vuder  thare  fcit  and  lordschip  sal  behald 
All  landis  sterit  and  reulit  as  thay  waid. 

Ibid.  208.  18. 
Nepotes,  Virg. 

4.  A  brother's  or  sister's  son. 

Ilys  iiavozc,  Malcolme  cald,  for-tbi 
Ilervlabil  in-til  his  lyf 
The  Krhhvme  tuk  til  hym  of  Fyfe  : 
Eftyr  that  his  Erne  wes  dede. 
He  Erie  of  Eyfe  wes  in  his  stcde. 

JVj/nfoicn,  Tii.  9.  328. 
His  Eymc  Schyr  Ranald  to  Rycardton  come 

fast,— 
And  at  the  last  rycht  freindfully  said  he, 
Welcum  Ni'uo,  wclcum  der  sonc  to  me. 

JVallace,  ii.  430,  MS. 
A.S.  ncpos,  brother  sunc,  vcl  suster  sune,  that 
is,  nefa.  Gl.  Aelfr.  p.  75.  Ncfa,  iiezca.  Lye; 
(ierm.  >!(•/",  Er.  tievcu.  This  is  now  (he  usual  sense 
(if  ilu- term,  S.  althougli,  as  I  am  informed,  s<mie 
<il(i  people  still  rail  their  grand-children  nevoys, 
Eoth.  T«eedd.  This  signification  is,  howerer,  near- 
ly obsolete. 

5.  Any  relation  by  blood,  although   not   in  the 
straight  line. 

Bot  this  Pape  the  nynd  Benct 

Til  Bcnet  the  auchtand,  that  that  set 

Held  before,  wes  7iezco:c  ncre. 

Wi/nfozrn,  vi.  13.  57. 
i.  e.  A  near  relation.     "  Benedict  IX.  succeeded. 
He  was   son    of  Albcric  count   of  Tuscany,  and  a 
near  relation  of  the  two  preceding  Popes."     Walch's 
Hist.  Popes,  p.  138.      V.  Phonkvw. 
NER,  Neue,  prep.     Near,  S. 

A.S.  ner,  Su.G.  Dan.  nacr.     V.  NycnBOUR. 
It  is  freijuently  used  in  composition  ;  as  ner-hy, 
nearly,  S.     Belg.  hynu. 

NenHANi),  Near  nasd,  prep.     Near,  just  at 
hand,  S. 


Quhen  thai  the  land  wes  rycht  ner  hanil, 
And  quheji  schippys  war  sailand  ner, 
The  se  wald  ryss  on  sic  maner, 
That  oil'  the  wa\Tys  the  weltrand  hycht 
Wald  rcfo  Uiaini  oft  off  thair  syciit. 

Barbour,  iii.  716.  MS. 
Four  scoyr  of  spcris  ;ic/'/ia»(ithaim  baidat  rycht. 
H'allacCf  iv.  545,  ^IS. 
"  They  were  standing  at  that  time  when  hee  hung 
quieke  vpon    the    crosse,    so    near   hand,    that    he 
•pcakcs  to  them  from  the  crosse,  and  they  hcarde 
him."     Roliocke  on  the  Passion,  p.  213. 
Neue  hand,  adv.     Nearly,  ahnost. 

Swa  bot  full  fewe  wyth  hym  ar  gane  ; 
He  wes  tiere  hand  left  hym  alane. 

Wyntotin,  viii.  26.  414. 
Neii  til,  prep.     Near  to,  S. 
Nf.h-sichtit,  adj.     Shortsighted,  purblind,  S.  a 
Goth,  idiom  ;  Su.G.  tiaarsiyiit,  id. 

NES,  5.     A  promontory  ;  generally  pron.   tiess, 
S. 

Than  I  my  selfe,  fra  this  was  to  me  schaw^ 
Doun  at  the  nes  richt  by  the  coistis  law, 
Ane  void  tumb  rasit,  and  with  loudc  voice  thryii 
Apoun  tha/  wandring  and  wraciiit  gaistis  cryis. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  181.40. 
A.S.  7iaessa,  nesse,  Su.G.  naes,  Belg.  neus,  id. 
Thin  designation  is  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  A.S. 
nacse,  nese,  a  nose,  as  a  promontory  rises  up  in  the 
sea,   like  the  nose  in  the  face.     V.   Wachter,    p. 
1120.     V.  Neis  and  Ness. 

NES-THUyLL.       V.  NEIS-THVnLE. 

NESS.     S.  pi.  iiessis. 

Madem,  he  said,  rycht  welcum  mot  j-e  be, 
How  ple?sts  yow  our  ostyng  for  to  se  ? 
Rycht  wcyll,  scho  said,  off  frendschip  haiff  w 

neid ; 
God  grant  ye  wald  off  our  nessis  to  speid. 

JVdlure,  Tiii.  1237.  MS. 
This  term  may  denote  ten itories,  confines  in  ge- 
neral ;  from  A.S.  nsffc,  nuesse,  a  promontory,  us- 
ed obliquely.  But  it  seems  rather  to  fcignify  vallies, 
low  grounds,  according  io  another  significHfJon  of 
the  same  A.S.  word  ;  aessas,  profunda,  locus  de» 
j)ressa  ;  Eye,  vo.  Nesse. 

This  sense  corresponds  with  the  description  given 
of  the  site  of  Wallace's  camp,  when,  as  it  is  fabled, 
the  Queen  of  England  came  to  vihit  him. 

Chesy t  a  stf  d  quhar  thai  suhl  bid  all  nycht, 

Tentis  on  ground,  and  palyonis  proudly  pyeht; 
In  till  a  zcaill,  be  a  small  rywcr  fayr, 
On  alhir  sid  quhar  wyld  der  maid  rcpayr. 

Ibid.  T.  1171.  MS. 
Early  editors,  according  to  the  inexcusable  liber- 
ties they  have  generally   taken,  when  they  did  not 
understand  any  term,  have  thus  altered  the  former 
passage. 

God  grant  ye  Kill  our  errand  for  to  speed. 
Ness  is  the  term  used.   Edit.  1758,   p.  231. 
NET,  s.     The  ometitinn,  the  caul,  or  film  which 
covers  the  intestines,  S. 

Tcut.  >k7,  omentum  ;   diaphragma,  Kilian  ;  A.S., 
net,  netfe,  id. 
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NETili  pt^fp-     Below,  downwarcJi. 

JJoiiiie tntli  thai htlil. graith  gydyscan tlialinU'vr, 
Aboiiu  (jlosbarn  VVallarc  approchvt  ner. 

If'allacf,  i\.  1750.  ,MS. 
A.S.  neothan,  Su.G.  ned,   h\.  nedan,  infra. 
NETHELES,  ronj.  Notwithstanding, nevertheless. 

And  nethctei  with  supijort  andcorrectioun, 

Yit  with  thy  liif,  Virgil,  to  follow  the, 
1  wald  iuto  my  vulgare  rural  grose, 
Write  sum  sauoring  of  tliy  Kiieadose. 

Dous:.  J'irgil,  3.  38. 
Natheles  is  commonly  "sed  in   the  same  sense  by 
R.  Glouc.     A.^.  ?iii  the  lues,  id. 
NETHIRMARE,   adv.     Farther  down,    farther 
below. 
Tyll  hellis  fiiidis  Ence  socht  ncthir  mare, 
And  Palinuriig  hii>  sterisman  faad  thare. 

Doug.  I'irg/l,  173.31. 
A.S.  nither,  Isl.  aedre,  Su.G.  neder,  downward, 
and  mare,  more.     The  phrase  is  perliaps  tautologi.. 
tal.     For  all  these  terms  seem  comparatives  formed 
from  those  meutioned  under  Neth. 
NETHllING,  i.     Injury,  depression. 

lie  delt  sa  curtasly 

With  me,  that  on  nawyss  suld  I 
Gift' consaill  lili  his  tufkriiig. 

Harbour,  xix.  155,  ilS.     V.  Nidder. 
NEUCHELD  (gutt.)  part.  pa.     With  calf ;  a 
term  applied  to  a  cow  that  is  pregnant,  Perths. 
To  NEVELL,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  the  fist. 
Nt;vt;i.i.,.v.  A  stroke  of  this  kind.  V.  underNEiVE. 
NEVEW,  Nevo,  Nevdw.     V.  Nepcjov. 
To  NEVIN,  Neuin,  Nyvin,  r.  a.     To  name. 
Quhat  medis,  said  Spinagros,  sic  notis  to  nezin? 

Gazcan  and  Gul.  ii.  16. 
.  —  We  socht  this  cicte  tyll, 

As  folkis  ficniyt  fra  thare  natyue  euntr4, 
Vmqvihile  the  maist  souerane  rcalmc,  trayst  me, 
That  cucr  the  son  from  the  fer  part  of  heuyn 
Wy  th  his  bemys  ouerschaue,  or  man  couth  neuin. 

Doug.  Virgil,  213.  1. 
All  thair  naroys  to  ni/vin  as  now  it  iioiht  nedis. 
Huulatc,  i.  3,  MS. 
By  mistake  nj/um.  Edit.  Pink. 
The  r.  occurs  in  K.  Brunne,   p.  20. 

The  date  of  Criste  to  neuen  thus  fele  were  gon, 
Auht  hundreth  cuon,  k  sexti  &  on. 
Chaucer  uses  neven  in  the  same  sense. 
The  .?.  occurs  in  Hardyng. 

When  he  had  reigned  ful  eyghtene  yerc. 
Buried  he  was  at  Glastenbiiry  to  yieten. 

Chron.  Foi.  116,  b. 
Skinner  views  this  word  as  para£;o!jieal  of  name. 
Rudd.  gives  no  other  view  of  it.  Sibb.  calls  it  "  a 
corruption  of  name."  i5ut  it  is  evidently  from  Isl. 
najn,  Dan.  najfn,  a  name,  whence  naevti-er,  to 
name,   to  call. 

NEVYS,  /;/.     Fists.     V.  Neive. 
To  NEW,  i\  a.     To  renovate,  to  renew;  used  in 
an  >)bliquc  sense. 

Rise  and  raik  to  our  Roy,  richest  of  rent, 
Thow  sail  be  nctcit  at  neid  with  nobillay  encuch ; 
And  dukit  in  our  duchery  all  the  duelling. 

GuKan  and  Got.  iv,  6. 
YoL.  II. 


i,  e.  Thoii  shall  hare  new  honours  in  abundance,  be 
acknowledged  as  a  duke,  &c. 

It  occurs  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  in  the  S. 
Pror.  ;  "  It  is  a  sary  brewing,  that's  no  good  in  the 
iiexcing ;"  i.  e.  when  it  is  new;  "  spoken  when 
people  are  inucU  taken  with  new  projects."  Kelly, 
p.  181. 

A.S.  ncoK-ian,  id.  Part.  pa.  nizcod ;  .Mem.  niij. 
uuonnc,  renovare,  Schilter.  Isl.  Su.G.  njr,  novus, 
whence  Juer-ny-a,  to  renew  ;  Germ,  neu,  whence 
er-neu-ern,  id. 

NEWCAL,  s.     A  cow  ncwhj  caked,  Loth.,  us- 
ed as  pi. 

My  faulds  contain  twice  fifteen  farjow  nowt; 
As  mony  netccul  in  my  byers  rowt. 

Ilamsuys  Poems,  ii.  122. 
l^EWD,  part,  pa,    "  Oppressed,  kept  at  under," 
Gl.  Ross.  S.B. 

'Bout  ihen-a-da^s,  we'd  seldom  met  with  cross, 
Nor  kent  the  ill  ot  contcrx,  or  of  loss. 
But  now  the  case  is  alter'd  very  sair. 
And  we  sair  nczcUl  and  kaim'd  against  the  hair. 
Ross's  JJelvnore,  p.  92. 
This,  as  synon.  with  NiJdcr,  q.  v.  may  be  from 
the  same  source,  A.S.  neuthan,  infra,  q.  ''  kept  at 
under,"  as  explained.     Or  from  A.S.  neod-ian,  nyd. 
ian,  cogere;  part,  nied,  enforced,  constrained,  Som. 
ner.     Isl.  naudga,  neiide,  cogo,  subigo,  vim  facio. 
It  seems  to  have  more  affinity   to  either  of  these, 
than  to  Alem.  nik-en,  kevil;-en  iiiciirvare;  althougli 
this  verb  is  conjoined  with  the  cognate  of  niddcred ; 
Kenichci  unde  geniderct  pin  ih  harlo;  Iiicurvatus  et 
Inimiliatus  sum  uimis.     JSolker,  ap.  Schilt.  p.  63J. 
NEWYN. 

Off  sic  mater  I  may  nocht  tary  now, 
Quhar  gret  dulc  is,  bot  rademyng  agayne, 
Nezcj/n  of  it  is  bot  ckyng  of  payiic. 

n'ullacc,  vi.  193.  MS. 
Ne:^ing,  Edit.  1754.     The  sense  seems  to  be  re- 
newing.     V.    New.     I   am   not   certain,    however, 
that  this  does  not  signifv,   naming,  from  Xevin. 
NEWrr,  part.  pa.     Renewed.     V.  Niiv\-. 
NEWIS,  Newvs,  Newous.   lu/j.     "  Parsimoni- 
ous," Slbb.     It  generally  sijinities,  earnestly  de- 
sirous ;  also,  covetous,  greedy,  Loth. 
A.S.  hneaiK,  teuax,  "  that  holdeth  fast  ; — also, 
niggish,  sparing,  hard,  covetous,"  Somiier.     Su.(i. 
niugg,   Isl.  niuggr,  hnoggr,  id.      From   the  lernii. 
nation  of  oar  word,   it  would  seem  more  nearly  alli- 
ed to  Su.G.  nidsk,  nisk,  avanis,  parens,  tenax,  from 
nid,  avaritia.     A.  Bor.  nj/thing,  sparing  of,  Alem. 
nied-en  concupiscere. 

NEWLINGIS,  adv.    Newly,  recently,  S.  veiclins, 
Syk  hansell  to  that  folk  gaitfhc, 
Rycht  in  the  fyrst  begynnyng, 
Nevslingis  at  his  arywyng. 

Barlour,  t.  122.  MS. 
A.S.    neisliee,   Belg.    nicxrlijciis,    have   the   same 
sense.     But  this  is  formed  from  the  adj.  with  tho 
termination  Lingis,  q.  v. 
NEWMOST,  adj.     Nethermost,  lowest,  S.B. 

"  My  side  happen'd  to  be  neicmof^t,  an"  the  great 
hudderen  carlen  was  riding  horkerty-cockorty  upo' 
my  shoulders  iu  a  haud-clap."  Journal  from  Loa. 
don,  p.  3. 
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A.**,  ncothcmcsf,  imus,   iiilimus. 
NEWTH,  prep.     Beneath. 

'I'ho  .\f^  Park  all  I'srhcnit  thai, 
For  thai  wist  weill  tlif  King  wes  thar, 
And  ncicth  the  New  Park  gan  thai  far. 

liaibour,  xi.  537.  MS.  V.  Netii. 
To  NYAFF,  r.  n.  To  yelp,  to  b.irk,  S.  It  pro- 
perly denotes  the  noise  made  by  a  small  dog  ; 
although  sometiines  applied  to  the  pert  chat  of 
a  saucy  child,  or  of  any  person  of  a  diminutive 
appearance.     V.  NifFNAFFs. 

To  NIB,  r.  n.    To  press  or  pinch  with  the  fingers. 
They  know'd  all  the  ky(ral  the  face  of  it  before; 
And  nibUl  it  sae  doon  near,  to  sec  it  was  a  shame. 
Munigomcrie,  /f'a/.vo/j's  Coll.  iii.  19. 

V.   WoRI.IN. 

Isl.  luicppc,  coareto  ;  cliam  pello,  Tiolcnter  pro- 
l>iilso. 
*NICE,  adj.     Simple. 

Qiiha  that  dois  doidis  of  pelic, 
And  leivis  in  pecc  and  cherctie, 
Is  haldin  a  fule,  and  that  full  nice. 

lidiiiiah/iie  Poem  a,  p.  169. 
■'  Nice  is  from  Fr.  nitiis,  simple.     Thus  Chau- 
cer, Cukow  and  Nightingale. 

For  he  can  niakin  of  wise  folk  full  nice. 
Thus  also  Dunbar  ; 

Quhen  1  awoik,  iny  drcnic  it  w  as  so  nice. 

BatDia/i/nc  Poems,  p.  24." 
Lord  Ilailes,  Note.     V.  the  following  word. 
It  is  rendered /«o//,vA,   as  used  in  O.E. 
So  tikelid  me  that  iij/cc  reverence, 
That  it  ma-de  larger  of  dcs pence. 

Jlocclcve's  Poe/ns,  p.  41. 
Nickte',  NvcETt',  s.     Folly,"  simplicity.) 
Thaim  thocht  it  was  a  ni/refe. 
For  to  mak  thar  langer  duelling, 
Sen  thai  niycht  nocht  anoy  the  King. 

Ihirhour.  vii.  379.  MS. 
It  seems  to  have  had  the  same  sense  in  O.K. 
The  kvng  it  was  herd,  U  chastised  his  meync, 
&  other  afterw  ard  left  of  ther  nijrete. 

R.  Untune,  p.  I'i3.  Jlocrleve,  id. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  derives  this  word  immediately,  as 
Lord  llailes  does  the  adj.,  from  Fr.  iiiais,  which 
primaril)'  signifies  a  young  bird  taken  out  of  the 
nest,  and  hence  a  novice,  a  ninny,  a  gull.  But  nei- 
ther of  these  learned  writers  has  observed,  that  Fr. 
*i/tr  signilies  slothful,  dull,  simple.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  niais  is  the  origin  ;  tiie:-cr,  to  deal 
sinijilv  or  sillily,  being  derived  from  niez,  as  synon. 
with  niai.f.  The  Fr.  word  is  probably  from  the 
(lolh.  ;  MoesCi.  hnanjuid  mollis,  A.S.  hnesc,  ncfc, 
tenor,  effeminatus,  from  hnesc-iun  nioUire  ;  Germ. 
nusrh.rn,  Su.(i.  ntf<lc.a-,  to  love  delicacies. 
ToNICH,Nvc;H,t'.  rt.  Toapproach.   V.  NEvrif . 

NYCHBOUR,  Nyciitbouh,  s.     A  neighbour. 
Sum  men  ar  gcvin  to  detraefioun, — 
And  to  thair  nijchhouri^  hes  no  cherite. 

liellcnil.  Cron.      Excics.  of  I  he  P  renter. 
It  is  frequently  written  nicjitboiir,  niichibour ;  but, 
as  wd'ild  seem,   corru])tly. 

"  (iif  it  be  a  man  that  awe  the  hows,  and  birnis 
it  reklesly,  or  his  wyfc,  or  his  awia  bairnis,  cjuhc- 
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fher  his  ni/chtbouris  takis  skaith  or  nanc,  attoure 
the  skaith  A:  schame  that  he  tholis,  he  or  thay  salbe 
banist  that  townc  for  thre  yeiris."  Acts  Ja.  I. 
1426.  c.  85.   Kdit.  1566.  c.  75.     Murray. 

A.S.  neah-sre-biire,  Alcm.  nahgibnr,  (jlerm.  ntich. 
bauer,  from  neuh,  nah,  naeh,  near,  nigh,  and  gc- 
biirc,  gibiir,  bauer,  an  inhabitant, — vicinus,  colo- 
nus  ;  literally,   one  who  dwells  near. 

In  O.K.  ner  seems  occasionally  to  have  been  used 
for  neighbour. 

—  My  frend  &  my  nextc  ner  stondcth  .-igen  me, 
P.  Glouc.  p.  3'28. 
"   Next  neiglibo\ir,"    Gl.   Ilearnc  ;   from  A.S.  adj. 
wenA  vicinus;  compar.  near  propibr,  nigher,  whence 
K.  near. 

The  term  near,  indeed,  whether  used  as  an  adj., 
a  prep.,  or  an  adv.,  seems  originally  to  have  been  a 
comparative.  As  A.S.  near  is  from  ncah,  Su.G. 
naer  seems  to  have  the  same  relation  to  naa  propc. 
It  confirms  this  idea,  that  nerl,  whether  used  as  an 
adj.,  a  prep.,  or  an  adv.,  is  cvidentlv,  in  its  origi- 
nal use,  the  superlative  of  A.S,  nca/i ;  nealtst,  nelisl, 
i.  e.  the  person  or  thing  nighest  or  most  near  to  an. 
other.  Su.G.  nachxt,  proxiine,  is  formed  in  the 
.tame  manner  from  naa  prope  ;  Alem.  nahiit  from 
7>ah  ;  Germ,  nechsl  from  nahe. 

ToNICHER,  Nf.igher,  (gutt.)  Nickeii,  r.  n. 
1.  To  neigh,  S.  . 

I'll  gie  thee  a'  these  milk-white  tteids, 

That  pranre  and  niekor  at  a  sjicir ; 
And  as  muckle  glide  Iiiglish  gilt. 

As  four  of  their  braid  backs  dow  bear. 

Alinstrehi)  Border,  i.  65. 
It  is  printed  nicher,  Uitson's  S.  Songs,  ii.  10. 
"  And  hark  !  what  capul  nickered  ]>roud  ? 
Whasc  bugil  gae  that  blast.'" 

Jamieson's  Pupiil.  Ball.  i.  233. 
"  Little  may  an  auld  nag  do,  that  iiiauna  nicker;" 
Ferguson's  S.  Prov.  [i.  25.     liamsay  writes  it  tiigher. 
Now  Sol  w  i'  his  lang  w  hip  gae  cracks 
Upon  liis  ncighering  coursers'  backs. 

l{amsai)^s  Pocm.t,  ii.  558. 
"  dickering.     Neighing.     North."     (;i.  Grose. 
A.S.   gnneg.an,    Su.G.   gnacgg-ia,    id.    whence 
^Vaehter  derives  nackc.  Intake,  a  horse,   K.  a  nag. 
2.  To  laugh  in  a  loud  and  ridiculous  manner,  so 
as  to  resemble  a  horse  neighing,  S. 
Now  in  the  midst  of  Iheni  1  scream, 

(juhan  toozlin  on  the  haugh  ; 
Than  qnhihher  by  tliaim  donn  the  stream, 
Loud  nickcrin  in  a  iauch. 

Minstrel.si)  Border,  iii.  301. 
NicHKR,  NiCKKR,  s.      1.  A  ncigh,  S. 
AVhen  she  cam  to  the  harper's  door, 

There  she  gave  mony  a  nicker  and  sneer ; 
"  Rise  up,"  quo'  the  wife,  ''  thou  lazy  lass, 
Let  in  thy  master  and  his  mare." 

Miiiitrclsjj  Border^  i.  85. 
2.  A  horse  laugh,  S. 
NYCHLIT,  pret.  v. 

Syn  to  the  samyn  forsuth  thai  assent  hale  ; 

That  sen  it  njjchlit  Nature,  thair  alleris  inaistris, 
Thai  coud  uochttretebut  cntent  of  the  tcm[)erale. 

JJoiilatc,  i.  22. 
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This  word  is  not  distinct  in  the  MS.     It  may  bi;;. 
nifv,  belonged  to,  as   perhaps  allied  to  A.S.  ncnh. 
laeccan.  neolic-un,  ajiproxiiuare ;  Alem.  nahlihlwt, 
apiiropinqiiat. 
NYCHTYD,  pret.  v.  impers.    Drew  to  night. 

It  niiihljd  fast:  and  thai 

Thowchi  til  abyd  tharc  to  the  day. 

JVyntoicit,  viii.  26.  77. 

Su.G.  Isl.  natt-as,  ad  noctem  Torgcre,  quasi   noc- 
1f scere  ;  Alcm.  pi-nahten  ;  pi-nuchtct  obscuraverit, 
Schilter. 
To  NICK,  r.  n.     A  cant  word   signifying,  "  to 

drink   heartily  ;  as,  he  nkhs  jh'e"   Shirr.   Gl. 

S.B. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  word  is  of  high 
antiquity  ;  for.  in  Su.G.  wc  find  a  synon.  term,  one 
indeed  radically  the  same.  Singulare  est,  quod  de 
ebrio  dicimiis.  JIaf:c/i  ntmgot  pun  tiutkii.  This 
seems  literally  to  signify,  To  have  some  thing  notrh- 
ed  against  him.  Thiis,  the  phrase,  he  nicks  fiiir, 
may  properly  signify,  he  drinks  so  hard,  that  he 
caiise'i  many  nicks  to  be  cut,  as  to  the  quantity  of 
licjuor  he  has  called  for.  V.  Nicksttck. 
To  NICKER,  f.  )i.  To  neigh.  V.  Nichek. 
NICKSTTCK,  a.     A  piece  of  wood,  corrrspoiid- 

in^  to  another,   on  which  notches  are  made  ;  a 

tally,  S. 

"  You  are  to  advert  io  keep  an  exact  nick>tick 
between  you  and  the  coalyier,  of  the  nuinbiT  of 
deals  of  coals  received  in,  and  pay  him  for  every 
lialf  score  of  deals  come  in." — "  A  deal  of  coals  is 
23  hundred  lib.  weight.  N."  D.  of  Quceusberrie's 
Instructions,  &c.  Trans.  Aiitiq.  Soc.  Scot.  p.  5.i8. 

This  custom  is  still  used  by  bakers. 

The  word  is  evidently  from  S.  nick,  Su.G.  norka, 
a  notch,  and  stick.  The  simple  mode  of  reckoning, 
by  marking  units  on  a  rod,  seems  to  have  been  (he 
only  one  known  to  the  Northern  nations.  This  rod 
is  in  Sw.  denominated  karfstocke.  Thus  E.  and  S. 
score  is  used  both  for  a  tally,  and  for  the  notch  made 
on  it;   from  Su.G.  skacr-a,  incidere. 

The  Scandinavians,  in  like  manner,  formed  their 
Almanacks  by  cutting  marks  on  a  piece  of  wood. 
V.  Wormii,  Fast.  Dan.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  also,  Museum 
\\  orm.  p.  3()7.  An  almanack  of  this  kind  w  a->  in 
Denmark  called  PrimstaJ/';  in  Sweden  Runsiaf,  i.  e. 
a  stick  containing  lluiiic  characters.  A  sintilar  cus- 
tom prevailed  among  the  iieasatits  in  some  parts  of 
France.  V.  Ihre,  vo.  Runstuf. 
NICKET,  s.     A  sn-.all  notch,  Sibb.  Gl. 

NICK-NACK,    s-      1.  A   gim-cmck,    a  trifling 
curiosity,  S. 

Grose  e\pl.   nicknacks,  "  toys,  baubles,  or   cu- 
riosities," Class.  Diet. 
?.  Small  wares,  S.B. 

Blankets  and  sheets  a  fouth  I  hae  o'  bailh. 
And  in  the  kist,  (wa  webs  of  wholesome  claith; 
Some  ither  nick  nacks,  sie  as  pot  and  can, 
Cogues,  caps,  and  spoor\s,  I  at  a  ralilt  wan. 
Mon'soti''s  Poems,  p.  4bii. 
Su.G-.  sfiicksnak  is  composed  in  (he  same  allitera- 
tive manner  :  but  difl'ers  in  sense,  signifying  u  taunt, 
a  sarcasm.   S.  a  knack.    Nicknack  is  p.robably  form- 
ed in  allusion  to  (lie  curious  incisions  ancient!)  made 


on  bits  of  wood,  by  the  Goth,  nations,  which  scrv. 
ed  the  purpose  of  Almanacks,  for  regulating  tlicir 
festivals.     V.  Worm.  Fast.  Dan.  Lib.  2.  c.  2. — 5. 
NICNEVEN,  s.     A  name  given  to  the  Scf  nisU 
Hecate  or  mother-witch  ;  also  called  the  (i//rc- 
carlin. 
Fra  the  sisters  had  seen  the  shape  of  that  shit. 
Little  luck  be  thy  lot  there  where  thou  lyes, 
Thy  fumard   face,   quoth  the  first,   to  llyt  shall 

be  fit. 
Nicneven,  quoth  the  next,  shall  nourish  thee 
twjse, 

To  ride  post  to  Elphine  nane  abler  nor  it. 

Then  a  clear  companie  came  soon  aftci-  doss, 
Nicneven  with  her  Nym\jhs,  in  number  anewj 
With  charms  from  Caitnesk  and  C'hanrie  in  ilosi. 
Whose  cunning  consists  in  casting  a  clew. 

^lonigotncrie,  H'af son's  Coll.  Vu.  16. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  (he  first  syllabic  of  this 
name  has  any  reference  to  ]\irk.  For  this  is  the 
Northern  name  given  to  "  the  angry  spirit  of  the 
waters  :"  whereas  I\'ic/ieven''s  operations  seem  to  be 
confined  to  the  earth  and  the  air.  Neven  may  be 
from  Isl.  nafn  a  name,  which  seems  sometimes  to 
signify,  celebrated,  illustrious.  Whether  this  desig- 
nation has  any  affinity  to  the  Aeliae  or  nymphs,  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  Northern  nations,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  ^^'al■hte^  views  these  as  the  same 
])ersonages  called  Mairae,  or  Matrons,  vo.  Neha. 
But  Keysler  distinguishes  between  them  ;  Antiq. 
Septent.'263.  371. 

Some  peculiar  necromancy  must  lie  in  casting  a 
clen ;  as  it  is  said  of  Nicneven  and  her  nymphs, 
Whose  cunning  consists  in  casting  a  clew. 
This  is  one  of  the  heathenish  and  detestable  rites 
used  on  llallow-ercn,  by  those  who  wish  to  know 
their  future  lot  in  the  connubial  state.  The  follow, 
ing  is  the  account  given  of  this  ceremony  in  a  note 
to  Burns's  Poems. 

"  Whoever  would,  with  success,  try  (his  spell, 
must  strictly  observe  (hese  directions  :  Steal  out,  all 
alone,  to  the  kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into  the 
pot,  a  clue  of  blue  yearn  ;  wind  it  in  a  new  clue  off 
the  old  one  ;  and  towards  the  latter  end,  something 
will  hold  the  thread;  demand,  zcha  hands?  i.  e. 
whohulds:  and  answer  will  be  returned  from  the 
kiln-])ot,  by  naming  the  christian  and  siruamc  of 
your  future  spouse."     Burns,  ili.  139. 

Some  particular  virtue  must  be  su]>posed  to  be  ia 
the  colour  :  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that 
this  idea  has  been  of  long  standing.  It  is  referred  to 
by  Jlontgomerie,  in  the  invocation  he  puts  in  the 
mouths  of  his  witches,  in  order  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  S))ells  on  a  child  represented  as  the 
brood  of  an  Incubus.  The  Poet  introduces  Hecate, 
improperly  printed  Ucratiis,  as  distinct  from  his 
A/'TJcrcH,-  although  he  has  jjreviously  given  the  lat- 
ter the  honours  ascribed  to  the  former,  lie  thought, 
I)erliaps,  that  the  mother-witch  of  his  own  country 
owed  some  peculiar  respect  to  the  great  enchantress 
of  (he  classical  writers. 

On   three  headed  Ilecaliis  to  hear  Uiem,  they 

cry'd  ; 
As  we  have  found  in  the  field  this  fundling  for. 
fairn, 
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First,  his  father  he  forsakes  in  (hee  to  confydc, 
He  verliio  of  tliir  \»or(ls,  anil  (his  raze  t/cnrii. 
And  uhili'  this  thrise  ihretfy  knots  on  tiiis  dlifc 

thiei'd, 
And  of  thir  mens  members  well  sowed  (o  a  shoe, 
\Vliieli  «e  tiave  taiie  from  top  to  tae, 
Kveii  of  a  hundred  men  and  mae  ; 
i\o»  grant  as,  goddessc,  or  we  gae, 
Our  duties  to  doe.  //;/(/.  j).  17.  18, 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  eliarm,  of  the  clue, 
contains  an  allusion  to  the  (ireek  and  Homan  fal)lc 
of  one  of  tlie  J-'ates  holding  the  distalf,  another  spin, 
ning,  and  a  third  cutting  the  tliread  of  liiiman  life. 

!*^irnci'en  displays  her  power,  not  only  by  mak. 
ing  a  sieve,  notwithstan<litig  all  the  leaks,  as  seeure 
as  the  tightest  boat,  but  by  withdrawing  the  milk 
from  eow s.  Of  the  pretended  brood  of  the  liuuOus, 
it  is  further  said  ; 

yi'incvoi,  as  nourish,  io  teach  it,  gart  take  it, 
To  sail  sure  in  a  seif,  but  compass  or  cart  ; 
And  milk  of  a  hair  tedder,  though  wives  should 

be  w  rackt,   [I.  w  rackit,] 
And  a  cow  giyc  a  chopin,   was  wont  to  give  a 

((uart. 
Many  babes  and  bairns  shall  bless  thy  bair  bains, 
When  they  have  neither  milk  nor  meil, 
Conipell'd  for  hunger  for  to  stcil. 

Ihhl,  p.  20. 
In  the  Malleus  Malejicarum,  wc  have  a  particu. 
far  account  of  the  manner  of  conducting  this  process. 
Quaedani  enim  nocturnis  lemporibus  et  saeruliori- 
bus  utique  ex  inductione  Diaboli,  ob  niajorem  oll'en- 
sain  divinae  majestatis,  in  cjuocuniiue  angulo  domus 
suae  se  collocant,  ureeum  inter  crura  liabenfes,  et 
dum  cultrum  vel  aliquod  instrumentuni  in  parietem 
ant  columnam  intigunt,  et  munus  ad  nnilgendum  ai). 
]>onunt,  tunc  suum  l>ial)olum,  qui  semper  eis  ad 
omnia  coojieratur,  invocant,  et  quod  de  tali  vacca 
ei  tali  domo,  quae  sanior,  et  quae  magis  in  lacte 
abnndat,  mulgero  alTeclat,  proponif,  tunc  subitd 
diabohis  ex  mamillis  illius  vaccae  lac  recipit,  et  ad 
locum  ubi  Maletica  residet,  ct  quasi  de  illo  instru. 
menio  fluat  reponit.     P.  354. 

But  the  author  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 

importance  of  the  hair  tedder ;  although  it  is  not 

vet  entirely  forgotten  by  the  vulgar  in  this  country. 

To  NIDDER,  NITHER,  r.  a.     1.  To  depress, 

to  constrain,  to  keep  under,  S. 

This  seems  to  be  the  primary  sense. 

What  think  ve,man,  w  ill  yon  frank  lassie  please? 
Will  vc  our  freedom  purchase  at  this  price? — 
Sair  are  we  niddcr'd,  that  is  what  ye  ken  ; 
And  but  for  her,  we  had  been  bare  the  ben. 
Russ^s  JlelenurC}  p.  51. 
Bat  why  a  thief,  like  Sisyphus, 
That's  niddcrUl  sae  in  hell, 
ISud  here  tak'  littininment, 
Is  niair  nar  1  can  tell. 

Poems  ill  the  Biichan  Dialect,  p.  4. 

?.  To  pri-SS   hard  upon,  to   straiten;  apj  lied   to 
bounds. 

Wf  hauebot  sobirpussance,  and  no  woundiT,— 
Oi    'his  half  closit  wi'h  the  Tnskane  fludc  ; 
On  yonder  syde  ar  the  Rutulianis  rudc^ 
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Sidderis  ojir  houndis,  as  ful  oft  befallij, 
M'ith  Ihare  harncs  clattering  about  our  wallis. 
Dvii:;.  yivfril,  '259.  17. 

3.  Niildord,  pinched  with  cold  ;  constrittus  fri- 
gore,  Aug.  Loth.  "  Nilhirvd,  starvcti  with 
cold.'      Gl.  Gr(  se 

4.  Pinched  witli  hunger;  used  both  in  the  N. 
and  S.  of  S.  "  Hungered,  half-starved." 
Shirr.  01.  "  Marred  or  stunted  in  growth," 
bibb. 

5.  The  parl.h  also  used,  in  a  joofe  sense,  as  equi- 
valent to  "  plagued,  warmly  handled,"  Shirr. 
Gl. 

Sil)b.  renders  niddering,  "  niggardly,  sparing  ;" 
Chrun.  S.  P.  i.  143,   N. 

Rudd.  mentions  A.S.  nid-an  urgcre,  nj/d-ed  coac- 
tus  ;  but  more  properly  refers  to  nj/tlur  deorsum. 
For  our  V.  is  perfectly  synon.  with  Su.G.  nedr-as, 
anciently  nidr-as,  deprimi  ;  whence  j'oer-ncdr-a,  to 
huud)le,  Teut.  i-ir-iiedcr-eii,  id.  Hire,  certainly 
with  propriety,  views  iied  mha,  as  the  root.  Hence 
nedrigi  low  in  place,  also,  humble.  A.S.  ni/htr- 
iaii,  fft-nither-aii,  dejicere,  humiliare,  to  bring  or 
pull  duwu,  to  humble,  ^Somaer),  has  a  similar  origin, 
from  iijjlher. 

R.  (ilonc.  uses  auclhered  for  diminished. 

The  compaj  nye  allies  half  muthc  anelheredwas. 

Crun.  p.  217. 
i.  e.  on  this  half  or  side. 
To  NIDDLE,  T.   ??.     To  trifle  or  play  with  the 

fingers ;  sometimes,  to  he  busily  engaged  with 

the  fingers,  without  making  progress,  S. 

Isl.  Iiinidl-a,  to  calch  any  thing  with  the  fingers, 
digitis  prensare,  tractare,  hnitl-u,  vellico,  to  |Jinch, 
to  i)lnck.  G.  Andr.  Su.G.  iiiidil-a,  to  touch  light- 
ly ;  from  Isl.  luiue,  intei'modium  digitorum. 

NIEVE,  s.     The  fist,  S.     V.  Neive. 

To  NirFER,  V.  a.     To  exchange,     V.  Nf.ive. 

NIFF.N'AFFS,  (pron.  niM'ni/iilfs),  s.  pi.  Articles 
that  are  small  and  of  Tittle  value,  S. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used   in  relation  to  a    silly  pe- 
culiarity of  temper,   displayed  by  attention  to 
trifles,  S. 
Fr.  iiipes,  trifles.     This  is  most  probably   from 

S>\^.  nijipi   Jil.  iiijiper,  id.     V.  the  v. 

To  NiiNAKF,  r.  n.     To  trifle,  to  speak,  or  act  in 
a  silly  way,  S.  synon.  l.io:c-ow,  S.li. 
O  my  dear  lassie,  it  is  but  dathn 
To  had  thy  wooer  up  ay  nijf-nujjin. 

Jiamsaj/'s  Poems,  ii.  2G3. 
"  ^'ff>/'"{ffj/  fi^^^^j  *  triller;"   Grose's  Class. 
Diet. 

From  the  sense  of  the  r.,  it  might  seem  allied  to 
Isl.  Iinefe,  the  fist,   q.   to  play  with  one's  hands  or 
fingers,   like  an  idle  aukward  person. 
NIGNAYES,  NIGNYES,  s.  pi.    I.  Gim-cracts, 
trinkets,  trifles.  Shirr.  Gl.  pron.  7/!g)iics,  S. 
Fr.  niquet  signifies  a  trille,  a  bauble. 
He  was  not  for  the  French  nig  nuijcs. 
But  briskly  to  his  brethren  says  ; 
Good  grullemen,   we  may  not  doubt. 
Wherefore  the  Duke  of  York's  left  out. 
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And  is  exempted  from  the  Text, 
Wherewith  he  doth  turmojl  the  rest  ;— 
lit!  thinks  not  fit  to  tlcnc  li  and  flatter, 
But  to  prove  t;allant  in  tiie  matter  : 
And  H  hen  he  his  designs  commences, 
Rears  up  Rome's  kennels,  )  airds  &  fences. 
Cieland'.s  Pvems,  j).  92. 
Perhapsy/enc^  should  hvjkcch. 
Poor  Pousies  now  the  dallin  saw, 
Of  gawn  for  ii/gni/ex  to  the  law. 
And  bill'd  the  judge,  that  he  wad  please, 
To  give  them  the  remaining  cheese. 

Ramsat/'x  I'uems,  ii.  479.  480. 
2.  Whims,  trifling  scruples,  peculiaiities  of  temper 
or  conduct,  S. 

I  will  not  stay  to  clash  and  quibble 
About  your  nigna^es,  I'll  not  nibble  : 
I'll  with  a  bare  word  yon  redargue, 
Tlio'  till  your  wind  pi|)es  burst  you  argue. 
■ — Consider  who's  the  churche's  Jload, 
And  at  your  leisure,  pray  you  read 
Your  oath,   and  explicating  act  ; 
And  all  you  say's  not  worth  a  plack. 

Clctiind's  Putins  J  p.  98. 
From  the  contempt  which  the  vulgar  affect  to 
pour  on  the  forms  of  courtesy,  acquired  in  civilized 
life,  we  might  almost  suppose  that  this  term,  in  the 
latter  sense,  had  originated  from  Su.G.  7iig-a,  A.S. 
hnig-an,  Isl.  hneig-n,  Germ,  iicig-en,  to  bow,  to 

COHlt'sV. 

NYKl'S,  3.  p.  pirs.  v. 

The  renk  resfles  he  raid  to  Arthonr  tlie  king. 

Said,   "  Lord  wendis  on  your  way  : 

Yone  berne  iiykh  yon  with  nay. 

To  prise  hym  forthir  to  pray 

It  helpis  na  thing. 

Gaican  and  Gul.  i.  9.  Edit.  1508. 
This  may  merely  signify  nicks  or  hits  you  vcith 
vail,  i.  c.  gives  you  a  denial.  It  may,  however,  be 
a  tautology,  such  as  is  couinton  with  our  old  w  rit- 
ei-s  ;  allied  to  Sii.G.  nefc-a,  to  deny,  from  ncj,  no; 
q.  he  llatly  denies. 

NILD,  "  expl.  Outwitted."     Gl.  Sibb. 

This  refers  to  IMr.  Pinkerton's  query,  Gl.  Maitl. 
■with  respect  to  the  following  passage. 

I   semit  sobir,   and   sueit,  and   sempil  without 

fraude, 
Bot  I  H/Wsextiedesane  that  subtilhir  war  balding. 
jSlilil land'' s  Poems,  p.  3  \. 
But,  as  has  been  observed  since  by  the  editor,  (S.P. 
Rfcpr,  i.  xxvi.),  in  F.dit.  1308,  it  is, 

I  could  sextie  dexuve,  ice. 
NYMNES,  .V.     Neatness. 

Thy  cumly  corps  from  end  to  end 

So  denlie  wcs  inclos'd. 

That  Momus  nocht  culd  discommend, 

So  Weill  thou  wes  compos'd  : 

Thy  trymues  and  iiijinncs, 

Is  turn'd  to  vyld  e^lait. 

Thy  grace  to,  and  face  to, 

Is  alter'd  of  the  lait. 

Jiuirl's  Ptlg.  IVafson's  Coll.  ii.  50. 
The  terra  may  perhaps  originally  include  the  idea 
of  smallneis  of  size,  often  connected  with   that  of 


neatness  ;  as  allied  to  Isl.  natim-r  arctus,  exigutil  ; 
A.S.  iiacmi/igce,  contractio.  Fr.  nimbot  denotes » 
dwarf. 

To  NIP,  Nip  np,  or  men,  v.  a.  To  carry  off  any 
thing  by  tlieft ;  as  implying  the  idea  of  alertness 
and  expedition,  S. 

"  Ve  was  set  aff  frac  the  oon  for  nipping  the 
pyes  ;"  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p   87. 

Then  said  she,  Frae  this  back  near  thirty  year, 
Which  is  as  yesterday  to  rae  as  clear, 
Frae  your  nin  uncle's  gate  was  nipt  ana' 
That  bonny  bairn,  'twas  thought  by  Junky  Fa. 
B.oss's  Jlelcnure,   p.  I'iO. 
Either  immediately  from  the  v.  as  used  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  ;  or  as  allied  tc  Su.G.  napp-a  carperc, 
velkre,    cito   arriperc  ;    Isl.    knippe,    raptim   nioto, 
knupla  furtim  derogito,  jjaulnlum  furari. 

Isip  signiKes  a  cheat,  in  cant  language.  Grose's 
Class.  Diet.  To  nip,  "  to — bite,  cheat,  or  wrong;" 
G\.  Lanrash.  Tim  Bobbin. 

Is' IP,  NiMP,  s.  A  sm.ill  bit  of  any  tliirifr,  q.  as 
much  as  is  i/ipptd  or  broken  oil'  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  S. 

Su.G.  ni/pa,  id.,  quantum  primoribus  digitis  con- 
tinere  valenius  ;  Ihre,  vo.  Niiipa. 
Nip,  s.  a  bite,  a  term  used  in  fishing,  S. 
NipcAiK,  s.    A  name  given  to  one  who  eats  deli- 
cate food  clandestinely,  S.   from  nip  and  rw/.e. 
Nyse  Nagus,  nipcaik,  with  thy  schulders  nar- 
row. Dunbar,  Evergrnen,  ii.  57. 
Perhaps  it  may  here  be  equivalent  to  parasite. 
NiPi'iT,  wr^'.     1.  Niggardly,  parsimonious,  S. 

'J'lris  term  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  Su.G.  nuppy 
ktiapp,  Isl.  nai/fr,  knepp-er,  arctus,  exiguus  ;  tiaep- 
pi-ligen,  anc.  naept,  aegre,  vi\,  Dan.  ncppe,  Isl. 
knept,  scarcely,  with  ditficnlty,  narrowly.  Ihre 
views  knipa,  to  compress,  as  probably  the  origin. 
Kilian  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  ;  giving 
Teut.  knijpcr,  homo  )iracparcus,  sordidus,  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  knj/p-cn,  arctare,  premere,  E. 
}tip. 

"  yt  nip.     A  neat,   thrifty,   or  rather  pcnuriou? 
housewife.      Norf."  G).  Grose. 
2.  Too  small,  scanty,  in  any  sense  ;  often  applied 
to  clothes  which  confine,  or  are  too  short  for, 
the  person  who  wears  them,  S. 
Solace  is  made  to  say  that  his  coat  is 

schort  and  nippit. 

Lijndxuy,  S.P.R.  ii.  29. 
,'/   nippit  dinner,   a  scanty  one,   S.     Sw.   knapp 
nncring,   short   allowance.     Huer  aer  knapt  ejter 
J'vedan;  Food  is  scarce  here,  Wideg. 
NiPi-UG,  .<r.     Persons  are  said  to  be  at  niphig; 
when  they  quarrel,  and  are  at  the  point  of  lay- 
ing hold  of  each  other,  q.  ready  to  pinch  one 
anothers  ears,  S. 
NIPSHOT,  .f.     To  ploi/  iiipshot,  to  give  the  slip. 
"  Our  great  hope  on  earth,   the  city  of  London, 
has  played  nip^hot ;  they  are  speaking  of  di:isolTing. 
the  assembly."     Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  198. 

Perha^js,  q.  to  niji  one's  shut,  to  take  one's  play, 
by  moving  so  as  to  preclude  him.  V.  Snor.  Or  it 
may  have  some  allusion  to  a  person's  taking  himself 
off,  without  paying  his  shot  or  ihare  of  a  t^vera- 
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bill.     Bil?.   knippe,   however,   signifies  a  snare,   a 
<rap  ;   jxThaps,  q.  to  shoi>t  the  snare,  i.  e.  to  escape 
from  it. 
NIRL,  ,f.      ].  A  crumb,  a  small  portion  of  any 

thing,  S. 
2.    .\  small  knot,  S.l'.   perhaps   the   same   with 
A.  Bor.  narlc,  "  a  knot  in   a  tangled  skein  of 
silk  or  thread,"  Grose. 

In  (he  last  sense,  it  is  certainly  allied  to  Tent. 
knorre,  tuber,  nodus  ;  E.  knur,  kniirlc. 
NIRLES,  s.  pi.  The  designation  given  in  S.  to  a 
species  of  Measles,  which  has  no  appropriate 
name  in  E.  It  is  said  to  be  the  Rubeola  vari- 
olodes  of  Dr.  Cullen.  In  the  Nirles,  the  pim- 
ples are  distinct  and  elevated,  although  smaller; 
in  the  common  measles,  they  are  confluent  and 
flat. 

— With  Parlessp  and  Plurisies  opprcst, 
And  nip'd  with  the  Nirles. 
MUmls^nmcric,  Watson'' s  Cull.  iii.  14.     V.  Fbyk. 
NFS  BIT,  .V.    The  iron  that  passes  across  the  nose 
of  a  hoi'ic,  and  joins  the  brnnks  togetlier,  Aug. 
From  neis  nose   and  bit.     The   latter   is   not,   as 
.Tohns.  imagines,  from  A.S.  bild,  but  Sii.G.  belt, 
liipula. 
To  NYTE,  r.  h.    To  deny,  pret.  vi/t. 

His  name  and  his  nobillay  «as  noght  for  to  nt/tc. 
Gav:an  and  Gol.  iii.  20. 

Tliy  commaiidement  and  stout  hcgyning 

Is  sa  douclity,  I  may  the  nylc  nathing. 

Doug,  f'irg/l,  286.  9. 
For  sum  wald  haiff  the  Balleoll  king, 
For  he  wcs  cummyn  off  the  oflspryng 
Off  liyr  tliat  eldest  systir  was. 
And  olhir  sum  ni/f  all  that  case; 
And  said  that  he  tliair  king  suld  be 
'i'hat  war  in  als  ner  degre. 
And  cummyn  war  of  the  ncist  male. 

Ihirboiir,  i.  52.  MS. 
Isl.  luit-a,  Dan.  nacg/-cr,  id. 
To  NYTE,  V.  a.  To  strike  smartly.     V.  Knoit. 
NITHER,  NiDDKii,  adj.   Netiicr,  S.     Isl.  jicdre. 

Rudd.  vo.  Ncdiirinarc. 
To  NITHER,  V.  a.  To  depress.     V.  \iddf.r. 
XITTIE,  Ni.iniE,  adj.    Parsimonious,  niggardly, 
covetous,  S. 

Su.C  gnclig,  Mod.  Sax.  nctlg,  id.     A.S.  gncie- 
iiesse,  parsimony.     O.l'].  ?n/tliing,  nscd  both  as  an 
iiilj.  and  v..  seems  radically  the  same. 
If  thou  have  hap  tresonr  to  win. 
Delight  thou  not  too  micklc  therein, 
Ne  iijj/hing  thereof  be. 

Sir  Vennij.  Ellis,  Spi-c.  E.  Poetry,  i.  271. 
The  ingenious  I'ditor,  after  U  arton.  (Hist.  Poet, 
iii.  9-J.)  renders  it  careless.  But  the  meaning  is 
quite  tiu!  reverse; — |)arsimonious.  Soiiiner  refers  to 
IVIedull.  Grammat.j  where  tcnux  is  explained  in  V,. 
)ii//liing.  This  he  mentions  under  A.S.  nilhiiig ; 
which,  if  the  origin,  has  considerably  changed  its 
meanin:;.  This  is  the  same  with  Su.(i.  niding,  a 
worthless  person,  one  on  whom  any  abuse  may  be 
poured  ;  which  Hire  derives  from  nid  contumelia. 
A.  Bor.  iiilhing,  sparing;  as,  itilhiiig  uf  hii  pains, 
unwilling  to  take  any  trouble.     Sibb.  views  this  as 


synon.  with  niddering;  Chron.  S.  P.   i.  143.    N. 

But  it  would  seem  that  they  are  radically  different. 

V.  NinDEii,  V. 

To  NYVIN,  V.  a.  To  name.     V.  Nevin. 

NYUM,  Houlate,  i.  3.     V.  Nevi.v. 

NI VVIL,  .s  The  full  of  the  fist,  S.B.  V.  NiiiVE. 

NIXT  HAND,  jmp.   Nighest  to. 

Nixt  hand  hir  went  Lauinia  the  maid. 

Doug,  i'trgil,  380.  33. 
NIZ,  s.    The  nose,  Ang.     V.  Neis. 
NIZZELIN,  part.  adj.    1.  Niggardly,  parsimoni- 
ous, S.B. 
2.   Spending  much  time  about  a  trifling  matter, 
especially  when  this  proceeds  from  an  avaricious 
disposition,  S.B. 

Su.G.  nidsh,  jiisk,  covetous,  from  nid,  avarice; 
A.S.  ncdliug,  nidling,  an  usurer ;  Bclg.  nyd.en,  to 
grudge. 
NOB,  s.    A  knob. 

My  neb  is  nytherit  as  a  nub.    1  am  hot  ane  oule. 

Houlate,  i.  5. 
The  /;  used  in  the  E.  word  is  left  out. 
NOBLAY,  .0.    I.  Nobleness  of  mind  ;  as  respect- 
ing one  faithful  to  his  engagements. 

As  a  man  of  gret  nobluy, 

He  held  toward  his  trist  his  way, 
Quheii  (he  set  day  cummyn  was; 
He  sped  him  fast  towarl  the  place 
That  lie  ncmmyt  for  to  fyclit. 

Barbour,  viii.  211.  MS. 
Noblcij,  Chaucer,   nobility  ;   noblay,  Gower,  id. 
In  U.  Glouc.  description  of  King  Leir,  it  is  said  ; 
lie  thogte  on  the  nohlci,  that  lie  had  in  y  be. 

P.  34. 
i.  c.  the  noble  state  (hat  he  had  been  in. 
And  afterwards  of  Arthur; 

Tuelf  yere  he  bylevedc  tho  here  wyfh  nobleije 
y  now.  P.  180. 

i.  e.   He  lived  twelve  years  willi  dignity  enough. 

2.  It  immediately  respects  courage,  intrepidity. 
Bot  he  that,  throw  his  gret  noblay. 
Till  iierallis  him  abandownys  ay, 
To  recomfort  his  menye, 
(Jerris  that  he  be  oil'  sa  gret  bounte. 
That  mony  tymc  wnlikly  thing 
Thai  bring  ryclit  wcill  to  gud  ending. 

Barbour,  i\.  9.5.  MS. 
Sibb.  mentions  Fr.  vnblcsse.    But  it  is  fromO.Fr. 
voblois,  of  (he  same  meaning,  nobilitas. 
Si  quiert  Ics  mondaines  delices, 
E'cnvoiserie,  e.t  le  nublois.  Diet.  Trev. 

NOBLES,  .s'.    The  Poggc,  or  Armed  Bullhead,  a 
fish  ;  Cottus  cataphructus,  Linn.     This  is  the 
name  at  Ncwhaven. 
NOCHT,  adv.  Not. 

Yheyt  lias  he  nocht  sa  mckill  fre 
As  fic  w  vll  to  leyve,  or  do 
That  at  h)s  hart  h^  in  drawis  to. 

Barbour,  i.  216.  ^IS. 
In  The  Bruce,  nocht  is  almost  uniformly  the  MS. 
readinn;,  where  we  find  not  iu  the  printed  copies. 
This  error  in  orthography  has  been  -owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  transcribers,  who  have  not  observed 
that  nocht  is  often  written  not,  as  a  contr. 
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Nogt  is  used  in  (he  same  sense  by  R.  Glouc,  and 
uoght  by  R.  Hninne. 

MoesCl.  nmaiht,  nihil,  from  ni  no,  and  tcaiht, 
Isl.  Kuett,  Su.G.  u-aefta,  the  smallest  thing  that  can 
be  supposed  ;  hence  E.  zchit,  S.  hail,     A.S.  nahl, 
noht,  nihil ;  also,  non. 
NociiT  FOR  Tin,  (onj.    Nevertheless. 
And  nucht  for  thi  his  hand  wes  yeit 
Wnd)  r  the  stcrap,  magre  his. 

Barbour,  iii.  123.  MS.     V.  For  tmi. 
NOCK,  NoK,  NoKK,  5.    J .  The  nick  or  notch  of 
a  bow  or  arrow. 

The  bowand  iiokkii  met  almaist, 

And  now  hir  handis  raxit  it  eucry  stode. 
Hard  on  the  left  neif  was  the  scharp  stele  hedc. 
Doug.  Hrgil,  396.  3.5. 

2.  The  corner  or  extremity  of  the  sailyard. 

Now  the  lescheyt,  and  now  (he  luf  thay  slayk, 
Set  in  anc  fang,  and  threw  the  ra  abakc  ; 
liayth  to  and  fra,  al  dyd  tharc  nokkrjs  wry  : 
Prosper  blastys  furth  caryis  the  naiiy. 

Doitg.  f'/rgil,'l56.  17. 

3.  The  notch  of  a  spindle,  Shirr.  Gl.  S.B. 

Anc  s]5indle  wantand  ane  no/c. 

Banimfj/ne  Poems,  p.  160.  st.  7. 
Teut.  7iocke,  crcna,  incisura ;  incisura  sagittae. 
E.  nock  is  synon.  with  notch.  Sw.  tiockor,  denti- 
culi  incisi,  Scrcn.  Ital.  nocchia.  Isl.  knockc  is  used 
in  relation  to  a  spiudle,  apparently  as  in  sense  3. 
llnciolus,  qualis  est  in  fuso  ;  CJ.  Andr.  p.  118. 
NoCKiT,  NoKKiT, /jflj'^  adj.  Notched. 

With  arrow  rcddy  nukkit  than  Eurytionc 
Plukkit  Tp  in  hy  his  bow. 

Doug.  Virgil,  144.  50. 
NOCKIT,  NoKKET,  5.  A  luncheon,  a  slight  re- 
past taken  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  S. 
Aust.  (e/even-lioias,  synon.)  "  perhaps  tioon- 
cttte,  or  ctiLe,"  Sibb. 
To  NODGE,  r.  a.  To  strike  with  the  knuckles, 
S.B. 

This  is  nearly  allied  to  Gnidgc,  although  used  in 
a  diflVrent  sense.     V.  Gnidc;i'  and  Kmse. 

To  NOY,  V.  a.   To  annoy,  to  vex,  to  trouble. 
The  godly  pejiill  he  sail  noij 
I5e  cruell  deith,  and  them  distroj' : 
The  King  of  Kingis  lie  sail  gaues(and, 
Syne  be  distroyit  withoudin  hand. 

Ljindsaif's  JVark/s,  1592,  p.  150. 
Teut.  nni/.cn,  irocjj-cn,  id.  Sw.  nog.a,  laederc. 
Hire  derives  it  from  nogu  parous,  accuratus,  as  pro- 
perly ajiplied  to  tliose  who  hurt  or  injure  others  by 
conhnemeut,  or  by  treating  them  with  too  much 
strictness.     Hence, 

NoYir,  pari. pa.   1.  Vexed,  troubled,  S. 
2.  Wrathful,   raised  to  violent   rage,  S.B.   kite, 
heijrd,  synon.     The  term  implies  that  there  is 
at  the  same  time  a  discovery  of  pride. 
It  may,   in  both  senses,    be  from  the  r.      But  it 
seems  doubtful,  if,  in  the  second,  it  be  not  rather 
allied  to  Isl.  k/i^.it,  knude,  moycte :  whence  ahnian^ 
iustigatio,  commodo. 

Nov,  s.   Trouble,  annoyance. 


The  King  thar  at  had  gret  pife  : 
And  tauld  thaim  petwisly  agayne 
The  noy,  the  trawaill,  and  the  payne, 
That  he  had  tholyt,  sen  he  thaim  saw. 

Barbour,  iii.  5.')  J.  MS. 
Novis,  s.   "  Annoyance,  damage,"  Gl.  Wynt. 
For  Constance,  wyth  a  stedfast  thowcht 
To  thole  ay  noi/i^,  qwha  sa  mowcht, 
May  oftsys  of  wnlikly  thyng 
Men  rycht  vielle  to  thare  purpos  bryng. 

IVi/utoion,  viii.  36.  108. 
This,  hoAverer,  I  suspect,  is  the  pi.  of  noy. 

NoYous,  adj.  Noisome,  disgusting. 

I  am  dcformit,  quotU  the  foul,  with  faltis  fult 

fele, 
Be  nature  nj/theiit,  ane  oule  noyow  in  nest. 

Jloulale,  i.  20. 
This  is  the  reading  in  MS.  instead  of, 
I  nm  dcscernit  o/'the  foul,  4c. 
Be  nature  nicherit  anc  oule  no;/  qukar  in  nest. 
S.  P.  llepr.  iii.  167. 
NOYRIS,    NoRvss,    Nurice,   i.     Nurse;   S. 
noorise. 

Nyrar  that  noi/ris  in  nest  I  nycht  in  ane. 

Iloula/c,  i.  4.  MS. 
His  fyrst  nort/ss,  of  the  Newtouu  of  Ayr, 
Till  him  seho  come,  quhilk  was  full  will  of  reid. 

IVullttce,  ii.  257.  MS. 
For  hir  awin  nuris  in  hir  natyue  land 
Was  beryit  into  assis  brouu  or  tlhin. 

Doug.  Virgil,  122.  25. 
But  harkce,  noorise,  what  I'm  gaing  to  sae, 
We  will  be  back  within  a  day  or  twao. 

Ross's  Ilelenore,  p.  95. 
"  Mony  a  ane  kisses  the  bairn  for  love  of  the 
nurice ;"  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  55. 
Norm.  Sax.  norice,  Fr.  nourisse,  id. 
Sibb.  has  ingeniously  remarked  the  apparent  afll- 
nity  of  this  term   to  Sii.G.   naer-a,   salvarc  :   also, 
alcre  ;  whence  Ncrigend,   the  name  of  the  Saviour, 
analogous  to  A.S.   haelcnd,    from  had. an  salvarc. 
V.  Xeren,  Gl.  Schilter. 

To  NOIT,  NvTE,  V.  a.     To  strike   smartly,   to 

give  a  smart  rap  or  stroke,  S.     V.  ICxoir. 
NOK, .?.     A  notch,  &c.    V.  Nock. 
NOLD,  would  not. 

I  nold  ye  traist  I  said  thys  for  dyspite, 
For  me  lyst  wyth  no  man  nor  bukis  (lyitc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  7.  55. 
N'oldc,  id.  is  often  used  by  Chaucer,  according 
to  Tyrwhitt,  for  nc  xcolde.  But  A.S.  uulUe  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  sense  of  noluit,  as  the  pre',  of 
nell-an,  uill-an,  nolle,  which  is  indeed  eontr.  from 
nc  and  ;ci/t.aii,  not  to  will.  Ne  icillaii  sometimes 
occurs  without  the  contr. 

NOLDER,  conj.  Neither.     V.  Noutueii. 

To  NOLL,  V.  a.    To  press,   beat  or  strike  M'ith 

the  knuckles,  S.B.  sometimes  iiii/f. 

'•  To  Null,  to  Ileal ;  as.  He  nulled  him  heartily  ;" 
Grose's  Class.  Diet. 

Alem.  knuuct,   Dan.   knoglc.    Germ,   knochel,  a 
joint,  a  knuckle.     V.  JS'evcU,  under  JVbite. 


N  O  N 


NOR 


NoT,T,,  a.  A  strong  push  or  blow  with  t!ie  knuckles, 

S.B. 
NOLL,   .V.     A  large  piece  of  any  thing,   as  of 
bre.iil,  cheese,  meat,  &c.  S.13. 
It  is  cqiiivaliMit  to  S.  ktiuf,  Sa.G.  knoel  tuber,  a 
bump.    Tills  seems  the  primary  sense  of  H.  knoll,  q. 
a  knot  or  bump  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.     Knot 
and  Hull  seem  to  have  the  same  origin,  Isl.  hnue,  an 
•  Ivnolinj;  Ihe  form  of  the  kiiitcklei.      V.  Knot. 
NOLT,  !VowT,  s.    Blick  c.ittle,  as  di-tiiij^uished 
from  horses,   and   sliecp.     It   properly  denotes 
oxen. 

"  Ail  persons  demand  the  office  of  keipin;  of  the 
Kings  forosts  and  parks,  sail  sntter  ua  maner  of 
gudi's,  hor>e,  mt-iris,  no/t,  sheii.  or  Tiber  caltell,  to 
be  jiastured  within  the  Kings  forests."  Skene, 
Crimes.  Tit.  4.  e.  36.  s.  7.  V.  also  Pilscottie,  p.  21. 
A  Is  bestial,  as  horss  and  no-.ct,  williin, 
Amaiig  the  (yr  thai  maid  a  hidwjss  din. 

IVfillace,  viii.  1058.  MS. 
Allhoimb  a  colleotiTC  n.  it  is  used  in  composition 
for  an  individual  of  the  kind,  as  a  nmcf-Oettyt,  S. 

Isl.  iiaut.  Dcin.  nod,  Sw.  iiooit,  not,  an  ox,  not, 
oxen  ;  Isl.  nnittti  madr,  a  lierdman.  These  are  ra- 
dicallv  the  sinie  with  A.S.  ucat,  jumentum,  a  la. 
bouring  beast ;  niteti,  nilcnu,  pecora,  Somner ;  E. 
neat. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  our  term  more  nearly  re- 
sembles those  used  in  the  Seandinavian  dialects. 

The  description  given  of  X/os  by  Linn,  contains  a 
striking  proof  of  the  great  alfinity  between  the  S. 
and  Sw. 

Suecis  Noet   \_nout,   S.]  ;    mas,   Titir ;    castratus 
Oxe;  junior  .SVu/,   [?>.  Slot,  id.];   foemiu.  Ko,    do- 
nee pruna  vice  pe))erit,  Quiga,  [before  her  iirst  calf, 
a  rjuoy,  S.]     Faun.  Suec.  p.  40.  Kd.  1800. 
Noi.TiiiiiD,  ?.    A  neatherd,  a  keeper  •£  cattle,  S. 

Jjike  as  that  the  ivyld  wolf  in  his  rage, — 

Quhen  that  he  has  sum  young  grete  oxin  slane, 
Or  than  werryit  the  nolthird  on  the  jilane. 

Doug.  Virgil,  ,191.  35. 
'•  Noict-berd.  A  neat-herd.   North."  GI.  Grose. 
NOME,  prct.    Taken. 

The  croune  he  tuk  apon  that  sammyne  stane, 
At  Gddalos  send  with  his  sone  fra  Spane, 
Quhen  Ibcr  Scot  fyrst  in  till  Irland  come, 
At  Cannmor  syns  king  Fergus  has  it  iiome, 
13rocht  it  till  Scwne,  and  stapill  niaid  it  thar. 
IVuUiire,  i.  124.  MS. 
In  all  the  edit,  which  I  have  seen,  it  is  erroncous- 
Jy  printed  icon  or  K-one. 

This  is  an  O.I',  word,  which  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  met  with  in  this  form  in  any  other  S.  work. 
Doug,  writes  Jiuminijn.  Both  nam  and  nom  are  used 
in  the  same  sense  by  R.  Glouc.  and  R.  JJrunne  ; 
Chaucer,  nome,  id.  ;  from  the  O.K.  t.  niine,  to  take; 
A.S.  Alem.  niin-an^  MocsG.  nim.un,  Su.G.  nam-a, 
naem-a,    I»l.    nim-a,   new-a,   Germ,   nchm-en.     V. 

Nt  MMY.V. 

NONE,s.    LNoon. 

And,  als  sone  as  the  none  wes  past, 
llim  thoueht  weill  he  saw  a  fyr, 
13e  Turnberry  byruand  weill  schj'r. 

Barbour,  iv.  617.  MS. 


The  vrord  formerly  gignified  throe  o'clock  after, 
noon,  or  the  ninth  hour,  when  the  nones,  a  name 
hence  given  to  certain  prayers,  were  said.  Thi« 
term  being  used  by  C'haueer,  Tyrwliilt  expl.  it, 
''  the  ninth  h(jur  of  the  natural  day  ;  nine  o'ebuk 
in  the  murnin<^ ;  the  hour  of  dinner."  According 
to  Sii,b.,  "  perhaps  the  praters,  called  the  iwufs, 
were,  in  Chaucer's  lime,  recited  three  hours  before, 
insti'ad  of  three  hours  after,  niiil-day."  But  it  ig 
more  natural  to  su;i(.osc  iha'  Tyr«  hiit  was  mistaken 
in  hi;,  delinilion.  For  there  is  no  evidence  that,  iu 
Chaucer's  time,  the  none.y  were  celelirated  so  early. 
A.S.  non  uniformly  signities  "  the  ninth  iioure  of 
the  day,  which  was  at  three  of  the  clock  afternoon;" 
Somner. 

2.  Dinner. 

Gii'  seruandis  of  ane  familie 
ilad  day  lie  melt  siijllcientlie 
l'rov)dii  for  ihame,  and  na  mair  ; 
Than  gif  the  Stewart  sa  wald  spair 
Aud  on  ihis  sort  thair  meit  dispone, 
Of  ane  dayiii  meit  inak  four  dayis  none, 
Wald  not  rhay  seruandis  houngerit  be, 
And  leif  in  greit  [lenuritie? 

Diall.  Clerk  lij'  Courteour,  p.  21. 
Fr.   none,    id.     A.S.   non-mete,    "  refectio,   tcI 

prandiuni,  a  meale  or  bever  at  that  time,"  Somner  ; 

so  called,    because  the  priests  iischI  to   take  a  repast 

afti'r  the  celebration  of  the  nones. 

NON-FIANCE,  s. 

"  F.ssex  much  suspected,  at  least  of  non-fiance 
and  misfortune  ;  his  army,  through  sickness  and  run. 
aways,  brought  to  JOOO  or  5000  men,  and  these 
much  malrontentcd  that  their  general  and  they  should 
be  misprised."     Baillie's  Lett.  i.  391. 

It  seems  to  signify  discredit,   want  of  confidence; 
from  Fr.  jioh  the  negative,  awljiance  trust,   conli. 
dence. 
NON-SOUNT,  s.    A  term  denoting  a  base  coin. 

'"  Now  thav  spair  not  i)lanelie  to  brek  down  and 
convert  gud  and  stark  mony,  cunyit  in  our  cunye- 
house  in  our  Soveranes  les  aige,  into  this  thair  cor- 
rupted scruef  and  baggages  of  Hard  heidis  and  Non- 
sounff."     Knox's  Hist.   p.  1C4. 

This  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  the  designation  of  any 
particular  coin,  but  of  base  money  in  general.  Jt  is 
of  Fr.  origin.  Messieurs  dc  nun  sont,  is  a  phrase 
mentioned  by  Cotgr.  as  applied  to  men  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  imperfect  in  a  physical  sense  ;  perhaps 
from  non  the  negative  (jarticle,  and  sonle,  the  use  or 
prolit  of  rents  that  have  been  mortgaged,  or  detain, 
ed  by  judicial  authority,  q.  no  return;  or  from  L.B. 
sont-ius,  rerax,  q.  not  genuine ;  or  still  more  siui. 
ply,  from  the  3.  p.  pi.  of  the  v.  subst.  q.  iheij  are 
not. 

NOR,  con}.   Than,  S. 

The  gudwyf  said,  I  reid  y-ow  lat  tharae  ly, 
Thay  had  lever  sleip,  nor  be  in  laudery. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poem'!,  p.  7.5. 
"  Sum  thair  be  also  that  under  ciillour  of  seiking 
the  Quenis  aiithoritie,  thinkis  to  eschaip  the  punish- 
ment of  auld  faiillis,  and  hauc  licence  in  tyme  to 
cum  to  oppres  thair  niclitbouris,  that  be  febiUer  nor 
thai."     Buchanan's  Admon.  to  Trew  Lordis,  p.  6. 


N  O  S 


NOT 


It  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  A.  Bor,  V.  Gl. 
G  rose. 

This,  as  far  as  I  have  obserTCd,  is  not  very  an. 
citnt.  Aa,  q.  v.  is  used  iu  Uie  same  sense  by  our 
earliest  writers. 

NORIE,  *.  The  Puffin,  Orkn.  AIca  arctica, 
Linn.  ;  the  Tnin  Norie  of  the  Bass. 
"  Anion;^  these  we  may  reckon — the  pickternie, 
the  norie,  and  cultcrneb."  P.  Kirkwall,  Orkn.  Sta- 
tis'.  Ace.  vii.  546.  This  in  Orkn.  is  also  called 
Tommy  Noddie,  q.  v. 

Norw.    noere    signifies    puollus,     homuncio,     G. 
Andr.    p.   180,    q.    the  hoy,    or   nianiiikin.     Hence 
perhaps  the  reason  of  his   being  otherwise  called  by 
thi-  (litiiinntire  of  a  man's  name. 
NORIES,  .9.  /;/.    Whims,  reveries,  Perths. 

Sw.  narr-as,  to  tride  with  one,  illudere ;  narr,  a 
fool? 

NORYSS,  ,9.   Nurse.     V.  Novnis. 
NORLAN,  NoKi.i>f,  Noiir.AND,  mlj.     Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Ni<rth  cou'-try,  S.B. 
Four  and  twanty  siller  bells 
W'cT  a'  tyed  till  his  mane  ; 
And  )  ae  tift  o'  the  norland  wind, 
They  tinkled  ane  by  aue. 

Pc';fv/'.s  Reliqiie!',  ii.  235. 
Quhan  words  he  found,  their  elritch  sound 

Was  like  the  norlan  blast, 
Frae  yon  deep  glack  at  Catla's  back, 
That  skeegs  the  dark.brown  waste. 

Mlnstrcl\ij  liunler,  iii.  359. 
As  the  orthography  of  this  word  is  various,  I  am 
at  a  loss  whether  it  has  been  originally  q.  north, 
land,  or  allied  to  Isl.  nordlini^r,  nurl/'/ig-r,  aqiiilo- 
narius.  Perhaps  norlin  is  the  proper  form.  Dan. 
nordtaend-r,  however,  signilies  a  northern  man. 
Noni.iNS,  a<tv.  Northward,  S.B. 

They  rub  their  een,  and  si)y  them  round  about, 
Thinking  what  gate  ihe  day  to  hadd  their  rout. 
Nae  meitlH  they  had,  but  norlins  still  to  gar. 
Kenning  that  gate  that  Fiaviana  lay. 

Ross's  IJflcnorc,  p.  75. 
NORLICK.  K.viRi.Tf  K,  s.    A  lu'np,  a  tumor,  a 
hard  swtlliTig  occas  oned  by  a  blow,  S.B. 
"  I  wat  she  rais'd  a  norlick  on   my  crown  that  wis 
nae  well  for  twa  dajs."  Journal  from  London,  p.  3. 
A  (limin.  from  K.  knur,  knurl,  a  knot ;  or  imme. 
diately  from  Teut.  knorre,  a  knot,  a  knob,  a  small 
swoiling.     Su.G.    knnrrl/g  is   applied   to   the   hair, 
when  knotted  or  matted.     These,   perhaps,   are  ail 
ori;;inally  from  Isl.  Imuc,  internodius  digitorutn. 

NORTFIIN,  NoKTiivv,  adj.   Nortlierly. 

"  The  thrid  cardinal  vynd  is  callit  septemtrional 
or  borial,  quhilk  vulgaris  callis  northen  r}nd." 
Coinpl.  S.  p.  95.      Norlhi/n,  Barbour. 

Sw.    nord,    nordvn,    North  ;     nordaii-xcaedcr,    a 
north. wind,  Seren. 
NOSE  WISE,  {^ron.  nosewyss,)  adj.    \.  Having, 

or  pretending  f)  have,  a.i  acute  sme  I,  S. 
2.  Used  mctaph.  in  relation  to  the  mind,  to  de- 
note one,  who  eithir  i§,  or  pretends  to  b>',  quick 

of  perception. 

"  Vour  caiumnicj!, — that  the  shew  of  worldly 
jlorie  hath  turned  me  out  of  the  path-way  of  Christ, 

Vot,.  II. 


that  a  man  nose-reise  (like  you)  might  smell  in  vaj 
speeches  the  sauour  of  a  vainc.glorious,  and  selfe* 
jileasnig  humour, — arc  but  words  of  wiude."  Bp. 
Galloway's  Dikaiologie,  p.  173. 

Germ.  nuH'zccis,  self-witted,   presumptuous,  cri- 
tical ;  Sw.  naestci',  saury,  malapert. 
NO^ T,  s.    Noise,  talking,  speculation  about  any 
suijett,  S.B. 

Allied  perhaps  .to  Su.G.  kiii/sl^a,  Dan.  kntjst-er, 
to  mutter,  to  make  a  low  noise,   from  Su.G.  kni/, 
id.  ;  or  Isl.  hnj/f-a,  scruiari,  ^cUci.t^re. 
NOT,  know  not  ,,^     .,  , 

Bot  Timetos  exhortis  first  of  all 
It  for  to  lede  and  draw  within,  the  wal, — 
Quhiddir.for  dissait  I  no/,  or  for  malice. 

Doug.  Firgil,  3<J.  43.     V.  Nat. 
To  NOTE,  r.  a.   ).  To  use,  in  whatever  way,  S.B. 
Than  the  agit  Drances  with  enrage  bote 
Begouth  the  fyrst  hys  toiuig  for  to  iiulc. 
As  he  that  was  bayth  glaid,  iu^  ful  and  gay 

For  Turaus  slauchter 

Doug.  Virgil,  460.  55. 
A.S.  not-tan,  nijlt-ian,,   MousG.  niiU-an,  Su.G. 
niut-a,  anc.  nj/t-a,  Isl.  niot~u,  to  use,  to  enjoy. 

2.  -To  take  victuals,  to  use  in  the  way  of  suste- 
nance. 

lie  notes  very  little,  he  takes  little  food,  S.B. 

Teut.  nutt-en,  uti  ;  vcsci,  sobrie  degustare  ;  LI. 
nautin,  eating,  from  neilte,  vescor;  Su.G.  noet-a, 
usu  conticere,  detcrere.  Hire. 

3.  To  need,  to  have  occasion  for,  Ang.  Mcarns. 
"  He  zeould  note  if,  i.  e.  needs  it,   or  has  use  for 

it."     Rudd.  vo.  Nate.      Nolt,  needed,  Biichan. 

As  used  in  this  sense,   it  might  seem  a  dilferent  v., 
formed  from  MoesG.  nuud,  Su.G.  nocd,  Bclg.  nood, 
necessity.     But  indeed  the  idea  of  necessity  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  use. 
Note,  Nott,  <r.     1.  Use,  purpose,  office. 
Sum  sleuit  knyflis  in  the  beistis  tlirottis. 
And  vtherls  (quhilk  war  ordant  for  sic  notis) 
The  warme  new  bhide  kciijiitin  coup  and  pece, 
Doug.  Virgil,  171.  47. 
2.  Necessity,  occasion  for,  S.B. 

Alcm.  not,  Su.G.  noed,  id.  Belg.  nut,  use,  nutt- 
elijk,   useful. 

NOTEI.,ESS,  adj.  Unnoticed,  unknown,  Gl.  Shirr. 
NOTOUR,  NoTTovu,  adj.     I.  Well  known,  no- 
torious, S. 

"  Of  things  notlour,  there  arc  some  which  can. 
not  be  proven,  and  yet  are  true,  as  such  a  man  is 
another's  son. — .\gain,  there  arc  things  notlour, 
which  need  no  probation,  which  are/ac//  transeun- 
ti^,  as  that  a  person  did  publiekly  commit  murder." 
Steuart's  Collections.  B.  iv.  Tit.  3.  ^  l.S. 
2.  What  is  openly  avowed  and  persisted  in,  not- 
withstan.iing  all  warnings  to  the  c<  iitrary,  S. 
"  We  distinguish  between  simple  and  notnur  a- 
dulter)'.  Notorious  or  Oj.en  adulterers,  who  conti- 
nue incorrigible,  notw.tlislandiug  the  centures  of  the 
church,  were  punished  by  1551.  c.  '•20.  wi;h  the  I'S- 
cheat  of  their  moveables  :  but  soon  after,  the  pu- 
nishment of  notorious  axbiltery  was  declared  ra|iiial, 
by  1563.  c.  71."  Erskinc>  Instit.  B.  iv.  T.  4. 
5.  53, 

X 


NOW 


1^  U  M 


Fr.  nofoirc,  notorious,  open. 
NOURISKAP,  T.     ].  The  place  or  situation  of 

being  a  nurse,  S. 
2.  The  fee  given  to  a  nurse,  S. 

From  A.S.  tiorice^  a  nurse,  and  sn'pe,  Belg.  schap, 
Su.Ci.  skap,  a  termination  denoting  a  certain  state. 

v.    NOYRH. 

NOUT,  a.     Black  cattle.     V.  Nolt. 
NOUTHER,  NowTiiiii,  Nor-nrit,  cotij.     Nti- 
ther,  S.     A.S.  noiit/in;  Franc,  nczccl/ifr. 
Noulher  fortres,  nor  turrettis  sure  of  were 

Now  graith  they  mare. 

Doug,  yirgil,  102.41. 
Ilardyng  uses  nothcr. 

The  yerc  so  tlien  viii.  c.  was  cxpresse, 
Four  and  thirtic,  nolher  more  ne  less. 

Chron.  Fol.  104,  I). 
"  And  qiihcn  thay  hauc  gotlin  the  benefice,  gyf 
thay  haue  ane  brother,  or  ane  sone,  ye  suppose  he 
can  nolder  sing  nor  say,  norischeit  in  vice  at  his 
davis,  fra  hand  he  sal  be  montit  on  ane  Mule  witii 
ane  syde  gown,  &  ane  round  bonett,  &  than  it  is 
qupstioun,  quhothcr  he  or  his  Mule  knawis  best  to 
do  his  office.  Perchance  Balaam^^'s  Asse  knew  mair 
nor  thay  baith."  Kennedy  of  Crosraguell,  Com- 
peiul.  Tractiue,  p.  80. 
NOUVELLES,  Nouelles,  s,  pi.     News,  S. 

"  Dauid  said  til  hym,  I  pray  the  that  thou  de- 
clair  to  me  ail  the  nouelles  of  the  battel."  Corapl. 
S.  p.  185. 

During  that  nicht  thair  was  nocht  ellis, 
Bot  for  to  heir  of  his  nouellis. 

Li/ndsai/'s  fVarkis,  1592. 
NOW,  .?.     The  crown  or  top  of  the  head,  the 
noddle. 

Out  owr  the  neck,  athort  his  nitty  nozc. 
Ilk  louse  lyes  linkand  like  a  large  lintbow. 
Polwai-Cs  Flvtinir,  If  at  son's  Coll.  iii.  23. 
In  the  same  sense  must  «  e  understand  the  S.  Prov. 
lie  had  need  to  have  a  heal  pow. 
That  calls  his  neighbour  nitty  knoxc. 

Kelti/,  p.  133. 
"   A  liltle  hill  full  of  nits."     Ibid.  N.     He  mis- 
takes it,  as  if  it  were  the  same  with  E.  knoll.     But 
Ferguson  gives  it  thus  : 

Me  w  ould  need  a  heal  pow, 
That  calls  his  neighbour  nitty  note. 
A.S.    knot,    id.    vertex;    whence    E.  jobbernol ; 
CJerm.  iiol,   nal,  id.     Nal  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the 
Salic  law.      For  in  Franc,  it  was  equivalent  to  sinci- 
l)ut.     Like   Lat.   vertex,   it   not   only   denoted   the 
head,  but  a  mountain.     Thus  in  Otfrid, 
Berga  sctdiin  siiinan, 
I'lifr  nol  then  clal  rinan. 
Montes  debcnt  labescere, 
Collis  vallem  contingere.  Lib.  i.  c.  23. 

"  Both,"  as  Wachter  observes,  "  denote  some, 
thinr;  that  is  lofty  and  towering, — the  h.'ad  in  the 
liuman  frame,  a  hill  in  a  plain."  He  is  at  a  loss  to 
determine  which  of  these  is  the  original  sense.  V. 
Wachter,  vo.  iVa/.  It  seems,  however,  most  likely 
that  the  metaph.  was  borrowed  from  the  human  bo- 
dy, as  in  other  instances.  The  term  sicijre,  signify- 
ini;  the  neck,  is  transferred  to  the  hollow  or  defile 
near  the  summit  of  a  hill.  A  ridge  of  mountains 
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midoubtedly  derives  its  name  from  Isl.  hrijggr,  Su.t. 
K'/g.?  Jorsum,  S.  rigging  ;  as  Lat.  dorsum,  which 
primarily  signifies  the  back  of  an  animal,  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  ridge  ;  Germ,  rucken,  id.  The  same  i% 
the  origin  of  S.  r/j-,  E.  ridge  of  land,  because  all 
ridges  in  ancient  times  were  much  raised  towards  the 
crozcn.  It  is  probable,  from  analogy,  that  Sii.G. 
backe,  a  hill,  has  the  same  origin,  although  it  ditfcrs 
in  orthograpliy  from  bak  tcrgum,  and  is  traced  to  a 
dilVerent  source  by  Northern  etymologists.  Of  the 
same  description  are,  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  nessy 
a  promontory,  from  Isl.  nes,  the  nose  ;  the  thoul. 
drr,  i.  c.  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  side,  the  hip,  the 
shank,  the  fool,  &c.  of  a  hill,  S.  What  is  called 
the  shank,  is  otherwise  denominated  the  shin,  denot- 
ing that  part  of  a  hill  by  which  it  is  conjoined  with 
the  plain.     V.  Guu.ne. 

The  term  eoasl,  Doug,  coist,  seems  applied  to  land 
bordering  on  the  sea,  from  coist,  the  side  in  the  hu. 
man  body,  q.  the  side  of  the  sea.  We  may  also 
mention  Lat.  os,  ostium,  Germ,  munde,  E.  mouth, 
transferred  from  the  human  body,  to  the  place  where 
a  river  empties  itself  into  a  larger  one,  or  into  the 
sea.  An  isthmus  is  called  S.  a  tongue  of  land,  Lat. 
lingula,  Fr.  langue,  as  langue  dc  terre ;  also,  E.  a 
neck  of  land. 

NUB  BERRY,  .?.     This,  I  am  informed,  is  the 

Cloud-berry  or  Knoutberry,  Rubus  chamaemo- 

rus,  Linn. 

"  Upon  the  top  of  this  liill,  grows  a  small  berry, 
commonly  called  the  Nub  Berry.  It  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  bramble  berrv,  and  is  pleasant 
enough  to  the  taste.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
hill  might  derive  its  name  from  this  berry,  which 
perhaps  might  be  called  the  Queen  of  Berrys,  or 
Qucensberrij,  as  being  thought  the  most  delicious  of 
wild  berries."  P.  Closeburn,  Dumfr.  Statist.  Ace. 
xiii.  243. 

Would  it  not  have  been  worth  while,  to  have  brought 
some  queen  or  other  to  this  spot,  who  had  left  her  de- 
signation to  this  berry,  as  being  her  favourite  ? 
NUCE,  Nt;ss,  s.     Destitute,  in  very  necessitous 

circumstances,  Aberd. 

"  A  nuce  or  ness  family,  means  a  destitute  fami- 
ly."    P.  Peterculter,  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.  xvi.  3S5. 

From  Su.G.  noed,  necessity  ;   or  an  oblique  sense 
of  nisk,  parsimonious. 
NUCKLE,   adj.     A   mickle   coir,   expl.,    a  cow 

which  has  had  one  calf,  and  will  calve  soon 

again,  Buchan. 

Both   this,   and  Neucheld,   seem  therefore  to  be 
originally  the  same  with  Xezccal,  q.  v. 
NULE-KNEED,  adj.     Having  the  knees  so  close 

as  to  strike  against  each  other  in  walking;  knock- 
kneed,  S.  perhaps  q.  knucMe-hnecd,  from  cnoueh 

V.  Noll,  v. 
NUMMYN,  prn?. /3/7.     1.  Taken. 

Within  the  portis  and  entre 

Of  my  faderis  lugeing  1  am  cumin. 

My  fader  than,  quham  I  schupe  to  haue  nummyn, 

And  caryit  to  the  nerrest  hillis  hicht. 

Doug.  Virgil,  60.  6. 
2.  Reached,  attained. 

Bot  forthirmore  1  will  vnto  the  say, 
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Qahen  thai  the  grund  of  Italy  haiff  mmntt/ti, 
Thay  sail  desire  neuir  thidder  to  haue  cumniyn. 
Doug,  y'irgil,  165.43. 
Both  Rudd.  and  Sibb.  render  this  word  as  if  it 
were  the  inlin.   of  tlie  verb,  whereas  it  is  the  part, 
pa.      V.  Nome. 
J^UNREIS,  i.     A  nunnery. 


"  He  foundit  the  coUeige  of  Bothwell  and  the 
nunreis  of  Lynclowden,  quhilk  wes  eftir  changit  ia 
arie  colleige  of  preistis."  Bcllend.  Cron.  U.  XTi.  c. 
12. 

NURIS,  s.     A  nurse.     V.  Novais. 
To  NUSE,  V.  a.    To  press  down  ;  to  knead.    V. 

K.VUSE. 


O. 


It  has  appeared,  from  a  great  rariety  of  examples, 
that  instead  of  o  in  E.  we  use  a.  It  is  singu- 
lar, that,  on  the  other  hand,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  effect  of  design,  in  si;vcral  words,  in  which 
a  occurs  in  E.,  we  substitute  o.  Thus,  instead 
of  cave,  lane,  rave,  &c.  we  say,  core,  lone, 
rove,  &c. 
O,  art.     One,  for  a. 

Mine  hors  the  water  upbrought 
Of  0  pow  in  the  way. 

Sir  Trisirem,  p.  168. 
O,  s.     Grandson.     V.  Oe. 

OAM,  s.  Steam,  vapour,  arising  from  any  thing 
hot.  Oiim  of  the  kettle,  the  vapour  issuing 
from  it  when  it  boils,  S. 

This  is  probably  the  source  of  A.  Bor.  omy,  mel- 
low, applied  to  land.  V.Ray.  Su.G.  em,  I'ffi,  »/7jme, 
Isl.  im,  imma,  vapor,  fuinus  tenuis.  Verel.  de- 
rives the  Isl.  word  from  MoesG.  ahma  spiritus. 
A.S.  aethm,  "  vapour,  breath,"  Soiimer,  is  un. 
doubtcdly  allied  ;  and  perhaps  Isl.  hioini,  foam. 

OAT-FOWL,   s.     The  name  of  a  small  bird, 

Orlcn. 

"  A  small  bird,  rather  loss  than  a  sparrow,  re- 
sorts here  in  winter,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
what  is  by  some  called  the  Empress's  bird  in  Rus- 
sia, and  is  called  by  the  people  here  oat-J'oicls,  be- 
cause they  prey  on  the  oats.  Some  who  have  cat 
both  kinds  say,  this  bird  is  equally  delicate  eating 
with  the  ortolan."  P.  Cross,  Orkn.  Statist.  Ace. 
vii.  4C1. 

To  OBFUSOUE,  v.  «.     To  darken. 

'•  The  eclips  of  the  soune  cummis  be  the  in- 

icrpoeitione  of  the  mune  betuix  vs  and  the  soune, 
the  quhilk  cmi)eschis  and  oljfiisqui.i  the  beymis  of 
the  soune  fra  our  sycht."     Compl.  S.  p.  87. 

Fr.  objuyqu-cr,  Lat.  ob  2LnA  fuse-are,  id. 
OBIT,  s.     The  name  of  a  particular  length  of 

slate,  Ang. 

To  OBLEIS,  Obi.yse,  v.  a.     To  bind,  to  oblige, 
corrupted   from   the   Fr.  word.     This  term   is 
(ised,  indeed,  with  the  same  Latitude  as  E.  ob- 
lige. 
lleucc  oblist,  part.  pa.  stipulated,  engaged  to. 


Or  quhat  aualis  now,  I  pray  the,  say, 
For  til  haue  brokin,  violate  or  schent 
The  haly  promyssii  and  the  bandis  genf. 
Of  peace  and  concord  obliit  and  sworne? 

Dong.  Cirgil,  460.  4. 
OBLIUE,  s.     Forgetfulncss,  oblivion ;   Lat.  ob'- 

liv-io. 

Pluto,  thou  patroun  of  the  dope  Acheron,— 

Lethe,  Oocyte,  the  watcrb*  of  obliue, — 

Thyne  now  sail  be  my  muse  and  drcry  sang. 

Doug,  furgil,  I'roJ.  158.  10. 

OBSERVE,  s.     An  observation,  a  remark,  S. 

"  Their  7th  Act,  which  was  the  occasion  of 

great  suffering  afterward, — I  have  insert  App.  No. 
8.  and  take  the  liberty  to  make  some  oiveri'Ci  upon 
it."      Wodrow,  i.  21. 
OCHIERN,  .>;.     A  person,  according  to  Skene, 

of  the  same  dignity  with  the  son  of  a  Thane  ; 

as  appears  from  the  marcheta  of  an  Ochiem's 

dauijhti  r,  being  the  same  with  that  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Thane,  and  the  Cro  of  a  Thane  being 

equivalent  to  that  of  an  Ochiern. 

"  Item,  the  marchet  of  the  dochter  of  ane  Thane 
or  Oihicrii,  twa  kye,  or  twelue  schillings."  Reg. 
Maj.  B.  iv.  c.  31. 

This  passage,  however,  would  rather  prove  that 
the  Ochiern  was  equal  to  a  Thane  ;  for  their  daugh- 
ters are  subjected  to  the  same  fine. 

L.B.  ogelkarius.  Sibb.  rather  fancifully  suppo- 
ses that  '•  the  title  might  originally  signify  lord  of 
an  i^and,  from  Sax.  aege,  Ileb.  oghe  insula  ;  and 
Scand.  &  Tent,  herre,  vel  Sax.  hearra,  dominus." 

"  The  word  is  undoubtedly  Gaelic,  contracted 
from  Oge-Thierna.  that  is,  the  young  lord,  or  heir 
apparent  of  a  landed  gentleman."  Macl'hcrson's 
Crit.  Di>s.  D.  13. 

'•  Ogctharius  is  derived  from  Oig-thear,  tliat  is, 
the  young  gentleman."     Ibid.  N. 

According  to  the  same  writer,  "  the  Greeks  de- 
rived their  Tv^xirti  from  Tierna;''  which  he  deduces 
from  7V,  the  one,  and  Fcrran,  lord,  in  the  oblique 
case,   Erun. 

Lhuyd,  however,  inverts  this  process,  deducing 
tiuern  from  Lat.  tj/runnus.  Lett,  to  the  Scots  and 
Irish,  Transl.  p.  12. 

OCKER,  OcKin,  Occre,  Orer,  s.     1.  ViuTv. 
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"  Paction  ancnt  ockrr  or  Ysiirie  sould  nocht  be 
licipcd  :  but  the  aith  iiitcrponcd  thfreto  sonld  be 
kciped."     Rc2.  Maj.  B.  i.  c.  31.  s.  3. 

Occrc  ;  ]l;iiniltotin's  lluwl  to  discLTiic  trcw  from 
fals  Religion,   p.  401. 
y.  It  seems  also  used  in  the  sense  of  interest,  even 

when  legal. 

'■•  (Jiiliat  ib  the  pcrfectioun  of  Tortcw,  qiihilk  God 
roquirib  to  the  rycht  koipini,'  of  this  comniaiid  ?  To 
bo  liberal  of  thy  aw  in  goir  at  thy  power,  to  gyf 
thamc  alinous,  quhtii  tiiay  mister,  to  leu  tliamc  glad- 
lie,  quheii  tliay  «ald  borrow  without  hope  of  wynn- 
iiiS  or  of  oikir."  Abp.  llamUtoun's  Catcchisme, 
1 J5I,  Fol.  57,  a. 

Sii.G.  uckr,  okr,  primarily  increase  of  any  kind, 
in  a  secondary  sense,  usury.  Teut.  occker,  Is),  ok- 
ur,  A.S.  ocer,  Koccr,  Belg.  tcocker,  Germ,  tcticher, 
Dan.  aager,  are  used  in  the  latter  sense.  Teut. 
Kueckcr.cn,  to  lend  on  usury.  Ihre,  certainly  with 
propriety,  derives  okr  from  oi:k-a  augere,  analogous 
to  cik.  Jfunius,  in  like  manner,  observes  that  Franc. 
tiuachar  and  iiuocher  denote  fruit  of  any  kiud,  as 
lliat  of  the  ground,  and  aJso  usury,  q.  the  fruit  or 
increase  arising:  from  money;  from  auch.on,  MoesG. 
eiuk-an,  augere,  as  A.S.  veer  in  from  cac-an,  and 
Tent,  oevker  from  oeik-cn.  \.  Gl.  Gotii.  to.  Ak- 
3  an,  fructus. 

OcKuuuit,  s.     An  usurer. 

"  All  IhL'  gudes  and  geir  perteining  to  ane  ocker- 
ei;  quliilher  he  dcceis  testat  or  vntestat,  pcrteins  to 
the  King."     Reg.  Maj.  B.  ii.  c.  54.  s.  1. 

Sw.  ockrarc,  Belg.  Kockcraar,  Germ,  xtucherer, 
id. 

OCTIANE,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  the  ocean. 
Cesar  of  nobill  Troyane  blud  born  sal  be, 
Quiiilk  sal  the  empire  dilate  to  the  octiane  sc. 
Doug,  y'irgit,  21.  48. 

ODAL  LANDS.     V.  Udal. 

ODIN.  Pininise  ofOili/i,  a  promise  of  marriage, 
or  particular  sort  of  contract,  accounted  very  sa- 
crcJ  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  cf  Orkney. 
'•  AtsoHie  distance  from  the  Semicircle,  to  the 
right,  stands  a  stone  by  itself,  eight  feet  hifi;h,  three 
broad,  nine  inches  thick,  with  a  round  hole  on  the 
.side  next  the  lake.  The  original  design  of  this  hole 
was  unknown,  till  about  twcniy  years  ago  it  was 
discovered  by  the  following  circumstance.  A  young 
man  had  seduced  a  girl  under  promise  of  marriage, 
and  she  proving  with  diild,  was  deserted  by  him. 
The  )  oung  man  was  called  before  the  Session  ;  the 
elders  were  particularly  severe.  Being  asked  bv  the 
minister  the  cause  of  so  much  rigour,  they  answered. 
You  do  nut  know  what  a  bad  man  this  is  ;  he  has 
broke  fhe  jtromise  of  Odin.  Being  further  asked 
what  tluy  meant  by  the  promise  of  Odin,  they  put 
him  in  mind  of  the  stone  at  Stenhousc  with  the  round 
hole  in  it,  and  added,  that  it  was  customary,  when 
l)rouiises  were  made,  for  the  contracting  i)ar(i8S  to 
join  hands  through  this  hole  ;  and  the  promises  so 
made  were  called  tlie  promises  ofOdi)i."  Remarks 
in  a  Jouruey  to  Orkney,  by  Princip-al  Gordon, 
Transact.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.  i.  203. 

This  remarkable  stone  is  connected  with  several 
•  lliers. 


"  The  largest  [stones]  stand  between  the  kirk  of 
Stenness  and  a  causeway  over  a  narrow  and  shallow 
place  of  the  loch  of  Stenness.  Four  of  these  form 
a  segment  of  a  circle  ;  and  it  is  probable  there  has 
been  a  complete  semicircle,  as  some  stones  broken 
down  seem  to  have  stood  in  the  same  line.  The 
highest  of  those  now  standing  is  about  eighteen  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  At  a  little  distance 
from  these  is  a  stone  with  a  hole  of  an  oval  form  in 
it,  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  head  ;  from  which 
to  the  outside  of  the  stone,  on  one  side,  it  is  slen- 
der, and  has  the  appearance  of  being  worn  with  a 
chain."  P.  Firth,  Orkn.  Statist.  Ace.  xiv.  1J4. 
135. 

The  common  tradition  is,  that  this  was  a  place 
consecrated  to  heathen  worship,  and  that  the  sacri. 
fices  were  bound  to  this  stone  ;  whence  it  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  derived  that  sanctity  still  ascribed  to  it 
by  superstition. 

We  find  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  that  al- 
ready meufioned,  in  a  custom  which  existed  among 
the  Highlanders,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Scot, 
land,  and  which  might  probably  have  been  borrow- 
ed by  their  Saint  from  the  Goths. 

''  Coiiilan — inculcated  in  the  strongest  manner 
the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie,  (a  jioiut  pro- 
bably as  necessary  to  be  inciilcateil  in  his  time,  as  in 
our  ov>n)  ;  and  if  lovers  did  not  )  et  find  it  conveni- 
ent to  marry,  their  joining  hands  througii  a  hole  in 
a  rude  pillar  near  his  church,  was  held,  as  it  conti. 
nued  to  be  till  almost  the  present  day,  an  interim 
tie  of  mutual  fidelity,  so  strong  and  sacred,  that,  it 
is  generally  believed,  in  (he  country,  none  ever  broke 
it,  who  did  not  soon  after  break  his  neck,  or  meet 
with  some  other  fatal  accident."  P.  Campbelton, 
Argyles.  Statist.  Ace.  x.  537. 

Tile  custom  mentioned  above  is  evidently  areliquc 
of  the  worship  of  Odin,  or  Jl'ddcn,  whence  our 
Wedncsduy.  It  had  been  established  there,  by  some 
colony  tliat  left  Scandinavia,  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  ;  or  which,  althougli  bearing  the 
Christian  name,  retained,  as  was  frequently  the  caie, 
many  of  the  rites  of  heathenism. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  niemoria)  of  this  Northera 
deity,  in  the  islands  of  Orkney.  Those  in  the  isle 
of  Shapinshay  shew  that  his  worship  lias  not  been 
conlined  to  one  ])lace  ;  as  well  as  that  ihe  ceremony 
above  described  has  not  received  its  designation  inci- 
dentally. 

"  Towards  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  by 
the  sea  side,  is  another  large  stone,  called  the  Lilaek 
Stone  vf  Odin.  Instead  of  standing  erect,  like  the 
oni;  above  mentioned,  it  rests  its  huge  side  on  the 
sand,  and  raises  its  back  high  above  the  surrounding' 
stones,  from  which  it  seems  to  be  altogether  difl'er. 
ent  in  quality.  How  it  has  come  there,  for  what 
purpose,  and  what  relation  it  has  borne  (u  (he  Scan- 
dinavian god  with  whose  name  it  has  been  honoured, 
Tiot  only  history  or  record,  but  even  triidition,  is 
totally  silent.  As  the  bay  in  a  neiglibouriug  island 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Guudcn,  or  the  Bay 
or  Guo  of  Odi/i,  in  which  there  is  found  dulce  that 
is  supposed  to  prevent  disease  and  prolong  life  ;  so 
this  stone  might  have  had  sanctity  formerly  which  is 
now  forgotten,  when  the  only  olCce  that  is  assigneil 
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it  is  to  BcrTC  as  a  march  stone  between  the  ware 
strands  or  kelp  shores  of  two  conterminous  heri- 
tors."    P.  Shapinshay,  Statist.  Ace.  xvii.  '235. 

The  i)lace  referred  to  u  undoubtedly  that  in  the 
island  of  Stronsay. 

"  There  is  a  place  called  Gtiijjid?!,  on  the  rocks 
of  Mhich  that  species  of  sea-weed  called  dulse  is  to 
be  found  in  abundance  ;  which  v.ccd  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  a  delicious  and  wholesome  morsel." 
Statist.  Ace.  xv.  417.  N. 

"  Such  confidence  do  the  people  place  in  these 
springs,  (which,  together,  go  under  the  name  of 
Kildiiiguk,)  and  at  the  same  time  in  that  sea-weed 
named  Dulse,  produced  in  Guiydin,  (perhaps  the 
bay  of  Odin,)  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  proverb, 
"  That  the  well  of  Kildinguie  and  the  dulse  of  Guiy- 
din  will  cure  all  maladies  but  Bluck  Death.''  Ear- 
ry's  Orkney,  p.  50. 

"  The  resemblance  in  sound  which  two  of  these 

fnesses],  Torness  and  0//ness,  have  to  Tlwr  and 
Voden,  the  Teutonic  deities,  leaves  rooni  to  con- 
jecture their  origin."     Statist.  Ace.  .\v.  S8S. 

Ijcsldes  what  has  been  mentioned  concerning  Thor 
and  Odin,  there  seem  to  be  some  vestiges  of  the  wor- 
sjiij)  of  Haturn  in  the  Orkney  islands. 

"  In  passing  across  the  island  [I'Ida],  we  saw  at 
some  distance  the  great  itone  of  Seier, — a  huge  Hag, 
rising  about  sixteen  feet  upright  in  the  midst  of  n 
moor."     Neill's  Tour,  p.  38. 

I  have  not  observed,  indeed,  that  the  Scandinavi- 
ans had  any  deity  of  this  name.  But  we  knou 
tliat  he  was  worshipped  by  the  Saxons,  who  were 
from  the  same  stock.  ]5\  them  he  was  called  Sea- 
tei\  and  also  Crodo.  Yerstegaa  thinks  that  he  had 
no  connexion  with  the  Ronum  Saturn.  V.  Resti. 
tution,  p.  85 — 87.  Junius  holds  the  contrary  opi. 
iiion. 

We  have  no  evidence,  that  the  Saxons  ever  had 
any  settlement  in  the  Orkneys.  But  if  we  can  give 
any  faith  to  ancient  history,  the  Picts  had.  Now, 
were  we  assured  of  what  seems  highly  probable,  that 
<his  stone,  like  that  of  Odin,  had  been  consecrated 
to  Sealer;  it  would  form  no  inconsiderable  jirosump. 
tion  of  near  allinify  between  the  Saxons  and  Picts. 

ODOURE,   s.     "   Nast'incss,  filth,   (illuvics;," 
Rudd. 

AVe  liym  bchald  .Tud  al  his  cours  gan  so, 
Maist  laifhlie  full  of  odvurc,  and  his  herd 
Rekaud  donn  the  lentli  uere  of  ane  ycrdc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  88.  17. 
Rudd.  conjectures  that  it  should  be  ordure.    Yom- 
rter,  however,  is  used  S.  for  a  bael  smell.     V,  Mis- 
chant. 
OE,  O,  OvE,  s.     A  grandson,  S. 

So  in  hys  tyme  he  had  a  docliter  fayr  ; — 
JIalcom  Wallas  hir  gal  in  mariage, 
Thai  Kirisle  than  had  in  heretage, 
Auchinbothe,  and  othir  syndry  I'lace  ; 
The  secund  O  he  was  of  gud  Wallace  : 
The  ipihilk  Walljs  fully  worlhely  at  wrocht, 
(iuhen  VValtyrhyr  of  Waillais  fra  Warayn  socht. 
Wallace,  \.  30.  MS. 
This  passage  is  obscure.     But  Malconi,  the  father 
of  the  JX'literer  of  his  country,  seems  to  be  repre. 
iented  as  the  second  grandson,  i.  c.  not  the  heir,  or. 


perhaps,  the  grtat-grandson  of  a  former  Wallace, 
who  had  been  famous  in  his  time. 

Then  must  the  Laird,  the  Good-man's  Oyc, 
Be  knighted  streight,  and  make  convov. 

Jfutfon's  Cull',  i.  29. 
Auld  Bessie,  in  her  red  coat  braw, 
Came  wi'  her  ain  oe  Nanny. 

Ramsay's  Poem<:,  i.  272. 
Sibb.,  from  too  warm  an  attachment  to  system, 
endeavours  to  force  a  Goth,  etymon.  But  it  is  un. 
questionably  of  Celtic  origin.  Gael,  ogha,  id.  Ir. 
wo,  according  to  Lhuyd,  a  grand-child.  Obrien, 
however,  says  ;  "  It  signifies  any  male  descendant, 
whether  son  or  grandson,  or  iu  any  other  degree  of 
descent,  from  a  certain  ancestor  of  stock."  In  com. 
l)ositlon,  O  ;  as  0-bricn,  the  son,  grandson,  or  any 
other  descendant  of  Brian  ;  0-Flaherft/,  &c. 
O'ERBLADED,  pari.  pa.  Hard  driven  in  pur- 
suit. 

I  was  by  Mortoun  dogs 

O'erbUided  through  the  stanks  and  bogs. 

I'Vatson'^  Coll.  i.  61 . 
V.  Blad,  v. 
O'ERCOME,  i-.     The  overplus,  S. 

Uere  your  bien  rooms  as  thinly  stock'd  as  mine, 
l^ess  ye  wad  loss,  and  less  ye  wad  repine, 
lie  that  has  ju^t  enough  can  soirndly  sleep  ; 
The  overcome  only  fashes  fowk  to  keep. 

llamsaj/'s  Puem?,  ii.  67. 
O'ERWORD,  jt.     Any  term  frequently  repeated, 

S.     V.  OuuMono.  ' 
OFFSET,  s.     A  recommendation,  any  thing  that 
makes  one  appear  to  advantage,  S. 

One  niov'd  beneath  a  load  of  silks  and  lace. 
Another  bore  the  offsets  of  the  face. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  i.  40. 
OFTSYIS,  OiT-SYTUis,  adv.     Oft-times,  often. 

V.  Svis. 
OGART,  s.     Pride,  arrogance. 

Cwmyn  it  is  has  gylfyn  this  consaill  ; 
Will  God,  ye  sail  off  your  fyrst  purpos  faill. 
That  fals  traytour,  that  I  olV  danger  brocht, 
Is  wondyr  Ivk  till  bryng  this  realm  till  nocht. 
For  thi  ugart  othir  thow  sail  de, 
Or  in  prisoun  bvd,  or  cowart  lik  to  flc. 
Rcskew  off  me  thow  sail  get  nane  this  dav. 
Wallace,  x.  155,  MS. 
This  is  part  of  the  reply  of  Wallace  to  Stewart  of 
Bute,   who  had  claimed  the  right  of  leading  the  van, 
and  compared   Wallace  to   the  Jloulute  dressed  in 
borrowed  feathers.     If  the  sense  given  above  be  the 
proper  one,  the  term  may  he  allied  to  Sw.  hogfard, 
Alcm.  hohfarf.  Germ,  hoffurt,  pride,  which  Wach. 
t«r  derives   from    hog,   high,    and  far-a,  to   tend  ; 
Ihre,  the  last  part  of  the  word,  from  A.S.  Jerth, 
mind,  soul.     As   ogertful,  however,  signifies   nice, 
squeamish,  the  s.  may  he  applied  to  the  mind,   by  a 
figure  borrowed  from   the  reluctance  manifested  by 
one  who  lias  a  squeamish  stomach.      V.  next  word. 
OGERTFUL,  Ogehtfow,  UcEitTFow,  adj.    1. 
Nice,  squeamish,  S.B. 

"   It  was  euough   to  gi'  a  warsh-stamack'd  body** 
a  scunner  ;  but  ye  ken  well  enough  that  I  was  never 
werra  ogertfti'.''     Journal  from  London,  p.  3. 
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S.  Affecting  delicacy  of  taste,  S.B. 

Our  fine  iK'W  fanalc  sparks,  I  grant  ye, 
Gif  poor  auld  StDtlaiid  moiiy  a  taiinty, 
They're  grown  sae  ugei/J'u'  and  vaunty, 
Anil  raiicraoifed. 
Bealtie's  Address,     Ross's  IJclciwre. 
A.S.  on'"i  Isl-  offn,  iggiir,  ugg,  iiggir,  fear,  hor- 
ror ;   MoesG.  og-(iii,   Isl.  og-a,   lo  iVar  ;  ugg-a,  to 
fear  evil  heforehaiid,  to  have  a  presage  of  evil  in  the 
mind  ;  Isl.  ugglikr,  mcluindiis.     Ihre  seems  to  view 
AliesCi.   (igii'i  or  Sii.G.   agit,    fear,  as   the   radical 
term.     Hence  S.  ugnim,  frightful,  ugsiimncs,  hor- 
ror ;  and  I'l.  iigti/^   what  causes  horror,   or  disgust. 
The  words  originally  used  to  denote  terror  of  nnnd, 
seem  to  have  been  transferred  lo  loatliing   or  abhor, 
rence  ;   l)ecause   we  shudder   at,    and  endtavonr   to 
avoid  what  we  fear.      V.  Scunner,   v.     Sibb.  unac- 
countalily  prefers  "  vkj/r,  used  for  wealth,  q.  ])iirsc- 
prvud,"  as  the  origin  of  ogertful. 

OHON,  wloj.     Alas,  S.  Gael.  ' 

OI,  Ov.     As  oi  or  oj/  occurs  in  many  of  our  old 
words  now  pronounced  as  if  spelled  with  an  u; 
it  appears  that  this  diphthong  had  been  used  by 
our  ancestors  as  equivalent  to  Sw.  6,  or  o  in- 
flected, which  is  sounded   as    Gr.  v,  the   very 
sound  retained  in  S.     V.  Ot/ss,  Oj/hle,  Owl, 
Poind. 
OYE,  s.     Grandson.     V".  Oe. 
OYHLE',  ,?.     Oil.     V.  Oi  YE. 
OIL  OF  HAZEL,  a  caning-match,  a  sound  drub- 
bing, S. 

This  is  a  Belg.  idiom.  Batting  signifies  a  cane  ; 
ro/ti)iguli,  a  beating  with  a  cane,  literally,  the  oil 
nf  rti/an. 

OYL-DOLIE,  s.     Oil  of  olives. 
I  lerid  yow  wylis  mony  fauld, 

To  sell  right  deir,  and  by  gude  ehaip ; 

And  mix  ry  meill  amang  the  saip. 
And  salfron  with  ui/l.dulie. 

Chron.S.  P.  ii.  341. 
Fr.  htiile  d'olive.  Diet.  Trcv.     As  this   oil  has  a 
vellowishtinge,  the  saffron  had  been  meant  to  height- 
en the  colour,   when  the  oil  was  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lily. 

To  OYNT,  OvHNT,  T.  a.     To  anoint. 
The  o)  hie  is  hallowyd  of  the  I'ape, — 
<iuhare-wylh  Kyngis  and  I'.mperowris 
Are  orjhiUyd  takand  thare  honowris. 

Wtjiitozcn,  vi.  2.  34. 
*'  Edgar  was  the  first  king  of  Seottis  that  was 
•intit."     Bellend.  Cron.   B.  xii.   c.  13.     Fr.   oinct, 
Lat.  iitict-us. 
OYSE,  OvcK,  s.     An  inlet  of  the  sea. 

•'  They  have  also  some  Norish  words  which  they 
•ommonly  use,  which  we  understood  not,  till  they 
Vere  explained,  such  as  Air,  which  signifies  a  sand 
bank,  Oj/se,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  A'oc,  a  creek  or 
bay,  &.'C.  And  these  words  are  much  used  both  iu 
Zetland  and  Orkney."     Brand's  Orkney,  \i.  70. 

"  At  the  back  of  the  town,  on  the  west  side, 
there  is  an  extensive  salt  water  marsh,  called  the 
•^tc  of  Kirkzcull,  which  becomes  a  fine  sheet  of  wa- 
ter at  every  flood  of  the  tide.  It  is  then  called  the 
C'tHe  Seu."     Ncill's  Teur    p.  7. 


Isl.  ocs,  Su.G.  OS,  ostium  lluminlii. 
To  OYSS,  V.  a.     To  use. 

With  schort  awyss  he  maid  aiisuer  him  till  ; 
Sic  salusyng  1  oi/w  till  Iiigliss  men. 

IVallace,  vi.  892.  MS- 
Ovss,  Ovs,  ,9.     ].  Custom,  rite. 

■ His  body  wylht  honowrc 

Wes  put  in-tyl  honest  s(  pultoure 
Wythi  swylk  oys  and  solempnyt^, 
As  that  (yuie  wes  in  that  cunlre. 

fVj/ntoKn,  ii.  8.  85. 
2.  Manner  of  life. 

lie  knew  full  weyll  hyr  kynrent  and  hyr  blud^ 
And  how  scho  was  in  honest  oj/ss  and  gud. 

fVuUaec,  v.  CIO.  MS. 
In  wtlaw  oyss  he  lewil  thar  but  let  ; 
Eduuard  couth  noclit  fra  Seottis  faith  him  get. 
Ibid.  vii.  1278.  MS. 
OIST,  i.     Host,  army. 

The  peace  and  quyet,  quhilk  so  lang  did  stand, 
lie  sail  desolue  and  breke,  and  dolf  men  stere, — 
And  thame  array  in  oistis  by  and  by. 

Doug,  liiiil,  194.  41. 
Fr.  ost,  host,  id. 

OIST,  s.     A  sacrifice. 

And  eik  thou  wat  ful  oft  with  large  hand, 
Myth  mony  oi\tis,  and  rycht  fare  olierand, 
Thy  teiiipillis  and  thy  altaris  chargit  has  he. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  340.  40. 
Lat.  host-ia,   Fr.  host-ie,  id. 

OLDER,  rovj.     Either,  for  olhir  or  outher. 

"  According  to  this  purpose  wrylis  the  Apostole 
on  this  inaner.  Hrether,  stand  ye  fast,  &  keip  the 
traditionis  quhilkis  ye  haue  Icarnit,  <,lder  be  our 
precheing  or  be  our  epistole."  Kenn;dy  of  Cros- 
raguell,  Compend.  Tractiue,  p.  71.  He  uses  not~ 
der  for  neither.     V.  Otiiiu. 

OLY,  Of,y-pkance,  s.     Expl.  jollity. 
All  that  liiikit  thame  upon 
Leuclie  fast  at  thair  array  ; 
Sum  .said  that  thai  were  merkat  folk  ; 
Sum  said,  the  Queue  of  May 
Was  ciiuiit. 
Of  Peblis  to  the  Play. 

Than  thai  to  the  laverne  hous 
With  meikle  olj/  prance. 

Pcl/li':  to  the  Play,  s(.  1«. 
"  Olij-prance  is  a  word  still  used  by  the  vulgar  ia 
Northaiiiptoiisliire,    for    rude    rustic   jollity."      N. 
Pink.    Select  S.  Hall.   ii.  168.     Can   this   term   have 
any  affinity  to  Isl.  ol,  Sw.  oel,  a  feast? 

Were  it  not  from  the  use  of  this  phrase  in  E., 
from  the  preceding  description  I  would  be  inclined 
to  view  prance  as  a  v.,  and  to  explain  oly,  ridicule, 
derision,  from  A.S.  oil,  ignominy,  reproach 

OLYE,  Ovule',  Oulie,  Ulye,  Ui-ie,  s      Oil. 
The  fat  olj/e  did  he  yet  and  pere 
Apoun  the  entrellis  to  mak  thayme  birne  clere. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  172.  2. 
"  In  this   region   ar  mony  fat  ky  4:  o\in. — The 
talloun   of  thair   wauibis   is   sa  sappy,   that  it  fresis 
neuir,  but  flowis  ay  be  nature  of  the  self  in  maner 
©f  oulie:'     Bellead.  D.-scr.  Alb.  c.  6. 
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<-'  The  pnnitlonc  that  the  sperilualitlc  remanent  !n 
thcr  abusionc  cxsecutis  on  scismalikis,  mayc  bo  com. 
parit  til  anc  man  that  castis  vlye  on  ane  heyt  birnand 
fyir,  in  hope  til  extinct  it,  and  to  droiinn  it  furtht, 
the  qiihilk  vlijc  makkis  the  fyir  niair  bold  nor  it  vas 
of  befoir.  The  expericns  of  this  is  manifest ;  for  as 
sune  as  thcr  is  ane  person  slane,  brynt,  or  bannest 
for  the  balding  of  peruest  opinions,  incontinent  thcr 
rysis  np  thro  in  his  place."     Compl.  S.  p.  '251.  252. 

"  S.B.  ii/ye,"  Rudd.  Oyhli,  used  by  Wyutown, 
(V.  Ohil),  seems  to  have  been  sounded  as  utyc. 
V.  Oi. 

MocsG.  alewa,  Dan.  Bclg.  olic,  Fr.  hiiile,  C.B, 
olezi>,  Lat.  ol-eum. 

OUGHT,  OnTE,  w//.  Nimble,  fleet,  active,  S.B. 

''  An  o//^/i<  mother  makes  a  sweir  daughter  ;"  S. 
Prov    Kelly,  p.  22. 

In  Mr.  David  Ferguson's  Proverbs,  the  ortho. 
jraphy  is  evleit  ;  in  Ramsay's  olile. 

In  Ang.  it  is  somewhat  ditlercntly  expressed : 
"  An  alcit  mother  maks  a  dauiUc  dother." 

"  Hae  lad,  rin  lad,  that  makes  an  olitc  lad  ;" 
Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  29. 

This  is  certainly  the  same  with  Sn.G.  oflaclf,  too 
light,  from  of  intensive,  and  luctt  light  ;  also,  fleet, 
nimble,  lightness  of  body  being  a  prerequisite  to 
ag'lity. 

OLIPHANT,  s.     An  elephant. 

Thtre  sawe  I 

The  dromydarc,  the  standcr  oliphant. 

King''s  Qiiair,  v.  5. 
i.  c.  the  elephant  that  always  stands.     According  to 
the  vulgar,   the  elephant   was  erroneously   supposed 
to  have  no  knees.      N.  Tytlcr. 

Teut.  olcfrvif,  O.Fr.  oliphant,  Romm.  Rose; 
Chancer,  olifnunt.  id.  In  MoesG.  ulbuiids  denotes 
a  camel,  Franc,  o/benl,  oliiiind,  id.  Somner  renders 
A.S.  olfendc  an  elephant  But  there  is  no  evidence 
of  its  being  used  in  any  other  sense  than  as  denoting 
a"  camel. 
OMAST,  ad'j.     Uppermost. 

Theqwhipe  he  tuk,  syne  furth  the  mar  can  call, 
Atour  a  bray  the  omast  pot  gert  fall. 

JVallace,  vi.  455.  MS. 
V.  Umast. 

OMNE-GATHERUM,  ,?.  A  macaronic  term, 
denoting  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  a  great 
variety  of  persons  or  things,  a  medley,  a  far- 
rago, S. 

Than  he  packs  up  an  army  of  vile  scums  : 
Full  fifteen  thousand  cursed  rogues  indeed, 
Of  omne-gathriims  after  him  does  lead. 

Hamilton's  Wallace,  p.  147. 
ON  is  often   used  in   composition  as  a  negative 
particle ;  as  oiimalin,  without  making  ;  ondoin, 
not  doing,  S.B. 
It  occurs  also  in  writing. 

"  Resaif  the  haly  spreit  ;  quhais  synnis  saeuer 
ye  forgcue,  thai  ar  forgeuin  to  thame,  and  quhais 
synnis  saeuer  yc  \ia\A  on  forgeuin,  thai  ar  on  for- 
geuin." Abp.  Ilamiltoun's  Catechisme,  1552,  Fol. 
119.  a. 

This  exactly  corresponds  to  the  sense  of  Germ. 
ohn.     Ohn  schamroih,  Tvithout  shame  or  blushing, 


like  S.  Bor.  nnhlushin.  This  is  radically  the  same 
uith  A.S.  Alcm.  un,  which  Junius  deduces  from 
Gr.  anu,  sine,  as  if  the  Goths  had  been  strangers  to 
a  negative  particle,  till  they  learned  the  use  of  it 
from  the  Greeks. 

ON  ANE,  O.v-ANE,  O.voN,  adv.      I.  One  in  ad- 
dition to  another,  tn  accumulation. 

The  heuy  thochtLs  raultiplyis  euer  on  anc, 
Strang  hif  beginuis  to  rise  and  rage  agane. 

Doug.  Virgil,  U8.  42. 
Ingeminant  curac,  &c.  Virg. 
2.  Immediately,  forthwith,  E.  anotj. 

Quhcn  thai  the  cunimaundment  had  tane, 
Thai  assemblyt  ane  ost  onane. 
And  to  the  castell  went  in  hy. 

Uarbour,  iv.  8S.  MS. 
Till  him  thai  raid  onon,  or  thai  wald  blync, 
And  cryt,  "  Lord,  abide,  your  men  ar  mar- 
tyrit  doun." 

IVallace,  i.  421.  MS. 
Four  hundreth  was  with  Wallace  in  the  rycht,. 
And  sonc  onon  approchit  to  thair  sicht. 

IVallace,  viii.  92.  MS. 
This  sayand,  scho  the  bing  ascendis  on  ane. 
Doug.  Virgil,  124.  17. 
On-ane,  onone,  Wyntowu. 
In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  O.K. 

Sen  that  Henry  wiis  gone,  Roberd  went  to  France, 
To  Sir  Lowys  on  one,  &  told  him  that  greuance. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  99. 
A.S.    on-an,  in   unum,   unaniniiter  ;   ctiam,   cou- 
tinuo,  sine   intermissione  ;   Lye.     It   docs    not   ap, 
pear,  however,  that  the  A.S.   word   was  used   pre. 
cisely  as   the   mod.   anon.      It  signified,  always,   or 
in  continuation.     Seren.   derives   E.  anon,  but  im. 
properly,  from  West.Goth.  anna,  confcstim,  iilico, 
IbI.  ant,  id.  ann-a  festinare. 
ON-BEAST,  Unbeist,   Vnbeaste,   s.      1.   It 
seems  to  denote  a  monster.     It  occurs  in  Chap- 
man and  Miller's   Collection,  Edin.   1508,  ap- 
parently in  relation  to  sea-monsters. 
Scho  sayde,  Gude  Sir,   1  yhow  pray, 
Lattis  a  preste  a  gospel  say 
For  unheistis  on  the  llude. 

Sir  Eglamour. 
2.  Any  ravenous  or  wild  creature,  as  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  the  rat,  &c.  S.B. 

*■'  Fye  upon  barnes  [of  corne],  a  nest  for  myce 
and  rattons.  Would  yee  desire  to  Hue  for  to  cnjoye 
the  leauiugcs  of  vnbcastes.^"  Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell, 
i.  47. 

O  'oman,  what  maks  a'  your  care  ? 

Has  the  on-beasl  your  Iambic  ta'cn  awa'  ? 

Ross's  Hclenore,  p.  15. 
This  designation  is  given  to  the  owl. 

The  how  let  shriek'd,  and  that  was  worst  of  a'; 
For  ilka  time  the  on-bcaH  gae  the  yell. 
In  spite  of  griff,  it  gae  her  heart  a  knell. 

Ibid.  p.  24. 
Belg.  ondier,  a  monster,  a  monstrous  creature, 
is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  being  compounded  of 
on,  denoting  a  fault  in  the  subject,  and  dier  a  beast, 
a  living  creature ;  Germ,  unifmcr,  a  noxious  beast. 
Su.G.  o  has  a  similar  use  ;  as,  soid  a  beast,  osoiJf  a 
noxious  animal. 
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S.  The  tooth-ache,  S.B. 

This  is  its  common  name,  Ang.  most  proliably 
from  the  iilea  that  it  is  oaiisod  l>y  a  noxious  croatiire. 
For  the  T\il^ar  bilitve  that  the  pain  proceeds  from 
tho  ;;ni«  iiig  of  a  worm  in  the  tooth. 

4.  T^e  term  is  metaph.  applied  to  a  noxious  mem- 
her  of  hiirnmi  society,  Anp. 

OX  BREDE,  ark,  1.  Wide  open,  in  the  way 
of  expitision. 

On  breilc,  or  this,  was  warp  and  made  patent 
Till-  hcuinly  huld  of  God  omnipotent. 

■       ■       Doug.  Virgil,  31 '2.  17. 
The  dasy  did  on  brede  her  crownel  sniale. 

[bid.  401.  8. 
2.  Largely,  extensively. 

Ane  hale  legioun  in  ane  rout  followis  hym 

Al  thay  pepil  un  brede,  hayfh  he  and  he, 
That  inhabitis  the  heich  touli  I'ri'nesfe. 

Doug,  rirgil,  232.  34. 
From  A.S.  on  in,  and  bracd  laiitudo.  In  the  se. 
eond  example,  sense  1.,  it  may  be  viewed  either  as 
the  «(/;'.  conneeti-d  with  the  v.  did.,  or  as  itself,  the 
T.  from  A.S.  onbrued-an.  experifefacere,  to  excite; 
onbrard,  "  raised  up,  stirred  up  ;"  Soniner. 
ONCOME,  s.    A  fall  of  rain  or  snow,  S.  synon. 

omfi»s;  onfaK. 
ONCOST,  i.      I.  Expcnce  before  profit,   as  that 
which  is  laid  out  on  land  before  there  be  any 
return,  Loth. 

2.  txtra  expence,  additional  expence,  Fife. 
ONDANTIT,  part.  pa.     Untamed,  rude. 

"  My  tua  breihir  professis  them  to  be  gcntil  men, 
Hud  reputis  mc  a«ul  al  lauUeiaris  to  be  rustical  and 
incivile,  oiidaiitit.,  igivoraut,  dullit  slauis."    C'oiiipl. 

5.  p.  199.     V.  D^NfrtB,  Da.nton. 

ONDING,  ,«■.  A  fall  of  rain  or  snow,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  latter,  S.B.  The  word  is  soinc- 
times  used  distinctively.  Thus  it  is  said,  Otid- 
?»^'.s'  lieltcr  t/uin  blach  uccl,  i.  e.  Snow  is  to 
be  I  ref  iTod  to  rain.    V.  Dix;  o.v. 

ONEITIi,  (fdj.     Uneasy.     V.  Uneith. 
ONE8CHEWABIL,  adj.     Unavoidable. 

'J'hc  souir  seiiaft  fiew  qiihissiland  wyth  ane  quhir. 
Thare  as  it  slidis  sehcrand  throw  the  are, 
Onescheicabil,  bailh  certaiie,  lang  and  square. 
Doug,  y'irgil,  417.  49. 
i.  e.  what  cannot  be  e.tcheaed. 
ONFALL,  .«.      A  fall  of  rain  or  snow,  S. 
ONFALL,  <;•    A  disease  which  attacks  one  with- 
out any  apparent  cause. 

Germ,  unfull  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  :  casus  cx- 
traordinarius,  sed  trisfis  et  fatalis,  vocatur  unfall. 
Wachter,  Prolog.  Sect.  5.  vo.  Un,  V.  Wedosv- 
pn.\. 

ONFEIRIE,  ndj.    Infirm,  inactive.  V.  Unferv. 
ONGOINGS,  s.   p!.     Conduct,    procedure,   S. 

ons^niiiSy  S.B. 
ONYj  adj.      Any,  S. 

Gy«  0  thare  be  ony  that  lykis 
The  la«  ch  for  to  sc  led  of  this,— 
To  Cowpyr  in  Fyfe  than  cum  he. 

Wt/ntoun,  vi.  19   4L 


"  lie  comaundede  hem  that  thci  schuUlcn  not  take 
onti  thing  m  the  weye   but  a  ycrde  oneli."'      W'iclif, 
Mark  «. 
ONKEND,  pari.  ndj.     New,  not  known. 

"    This    niancr    of    hai\dling    being    oiikcnd   and 
strange,  [they]   wer  hearily  spokeu  of."     Kiiox'.t 
Hist.  p.  383. 
ONIVI AUEN,  pmi.  adj.   Unmown,  not  cut  down. 

"  Than  I  departit  fra  that  companve,  and  I  en- 
trit  in    ane    onnianen    medou,    the    quiiilk   ahiindit 
vilhtal   sortis  of  holisum   llouris,   gyrsis  and   cirbis 
maist  CDUuenieot  for  niedvcyn."     S.  p.  103. 
ONSTEAD,  s.     A  steading,  the  building  on  a 

larm,  S.  Aust. 

"  .\11  the  (;«/c«f/«  upon  this  wafer  are  in  the 
parish  of  Lyne,  not»ithstaudiug  the  great  distance 
of  the  place  and  badness  of  the  way."  Pennccuik's 
Tweed(lale,   p.  25. 

A.S.  (j«,  and  xtcd,  MoesG.  slads,  locus, 
To  ONTER,  v-  n.     To  rear;  a  term   used  con- 

cernin.;  horses. 

"  Sir  Patrick's  horse  OH/ere*/ with  him,  and  would 
no  wise  encounter  his  marrow,  that  it  was  force  to 
the  said  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  to  light  on  foot,  and 
give  this  Dutch-man  battle."     Pitscoltie,  p.  104. 

There  may    have   been   an   O.Fr.   v.   of  a  similar 
form,   from  Arm.  out,  aoiit,  high. 
ON-WAITER,  *.     One  who  waits  patiently  for 

any  thing  fu-ure. 

"  I  know,  submissive  on.waiting  for  the  Lord, 
shall  at  length   ripen  the  joy  and  deliverance  of  his 
own,  who  are  truly  blessed  on-xcaiters."     Ruther- 
ford's Lett.  P.  i.  ep,  134. 
ONWAl'lTKG,  s.     1.  Attendance,  S. 

"  After  presenting  his  petition,  and  long  and  ex- 
pensive ofiKuiting.,  he  [Mr.  U.  Krskine]  was  told 
for  answer,  That  he  could  have  no  warrant  for  by. 
gones,  unless  he  would  for  time  to  come  conform 
to  the  established  church."  Wodrow's  Hist.  ii.  256. 
2.  Patient  expectation  of  wh.it  is  delayed. 

"  On-icaiting  had  ever  }  et  a  bIcFsed  issue,  and  (o 
keep  the  word  of  God's  patience,  kecpclh  still  the 
saints  dry  in  the  water,  cold  in  the  (ire,  and  breath- 
ing and  blood-hot  in  the  grave.''  llutherford's  Leth 
P.  i.  cp.  127. 

To  ONTRAY,  r.  a.     To  betray. 
In  richc  Aithnres  halle. 
The  barne  playes  at  the  halle, 
That  orttraij  shal  you  all 
Delfully  tiiat  day. 

Sir  Gainaii  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  24. 

This  seems  formed,  but  in  an  anomalous  way, 
from  on  and  Fr.  trah-ir  to  betray.  Germ,  un  is  of. 
ten  used  intensively. 

ONWALOWYD,  part.  pa.     Unfaded. 
A  garland, — gottyn  wytht  gret  peryle 
(irene  suld  lestand  be  lang  quhile, 
OmcaluKjjd  be  ony  intervale 
Of  tyni>s,   bot  ay  in  wertu  hale. 

lVi/niov:n\s  Fro/.  B.  iv.  7.     V.  Walloit. 
OO,    s.      Wool,    S.     /Iw   ae  oo,    a    i>roverhial 

phrase,  S.  equivalent  to,  all  one,  all  to  the  same 

purpose,  q.  all  one  KooU 
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OON,  Une,  (pron.  as  Gr.  v)  s.    An  oven,  S. 

"  This  building  commonly  called  Arthur's  Oon, 
or  Oven,  is  situated  on  the  North  side  of  the  same 
isthmus  which  separates  the  Firths  of  Cluyd  and 
Forth  in  Stirlingshire."  Gordon's  Itiner.  Septent. 
p.  21. 

MoosG.   auhn,  Su.G.   ugn,    Alem.  oua/i,   ouen, 
id.     V.  Artiilrys  Hufe. 
OON  EGGS,  5.     Eggs  laid  without   the  shell ; 

addle  eggs,  S.O. 

"  O  how  he  turn'd  up  the  whites  o's  een,  like 
t(va  007!  eggs."    Mary  Stewart,  Hist.  Drama,  p.  46. 

Perhaps  corr.  from  Sw.  zcind-egg  used  in  the  same 
sense. 
To  OOP,  Oup,  Wup,  r.   a.     To  bind  with  a 

thread  or  cord,  to  splice,  S.  Gl.  Sibb. 

Sibb.  views  it  as  the  same  with  I'',  hoop,  which  is 
from  Teut.  Iioep,  id.  It  seems  rather  allied  to 
MoesG.  zcaib-jan  (whence  zaaip,  a  crown,  what  is 
circular,)  Su.G.  zcef-tua,  Isl.  icaf-a,  iccf-a,  to  sur- 
round. Gulli  tcafcliir  mcdulkajle  ;  Alanubrium 
filo  auri  circumductura,  Ol.S.  ap.  Vercl.  i.  e.  the 
handle  icupil  with  gold  thread,  S. 

I  hesitate  as  to  its  being  synon.  with  hoop,  espe- 
cially because  this  E.  term  is  not  used  in  its  primary 
sense  in  S.     We  use  gir,  gird, 
OORIE,  OuRiE,  OwRiE,  (ufj.     1.  Chill,  cold, 

bleak;  primarily  applied  to  that  which  produces 

coldness  in  the  body  :  as,  an  oorj/  daij,  S. 

2.  Having  the  sensation  of  cold,  shivering,  S. 

Listning,  the  doors  an'  winnocks  rattle  ; 
1  thought  me  on  the  o-arie  cattle, 
Or  silly  sheep,  wlia  bide  this  brattle 
O'  winter  war. 

Burns,  iii.  150. 
Whare'er  alang  the  swaird  thou  treads, 
The  ozcrie  cattle  hang  their  heads. 

Rev.  J .  Nicolas  Poems,  i.  50. 
Ourlach,  id.  Buchan ;  "  shivering  with  cold  and 
■wet." 

3.  "  Having  the  hair  on  end,  like  a  horse  over- 
come with  cold,"  Sibb. 

As  the  term  properly  denotes  that  chillncss  which 
proceeds  from  the  dampness  of  the  air,  it  may  be 
from  Isl.  nr  rain,  Su.G.  ur,  i/r,  stormy  weather. 
As  viewed  more  generally,  it  may  however  be  allied 
to  Bclg.  guur,  cold,  guttr  zceer,  cold  weather  ;  g 
being  often  sunk,  or  softened,  in  pronunciation. 
OoiiiNicss,  s.  Chillness,  a  tendency  to  shiver- 
ing, S. 
OPINIOUN,  s.     Party,    faction,   any  particular 

side  of  the  question  in  a  state  of  warfare. 

"  The  Murrayis  gadcrit  to  thair  opinioun  the  in- 
habitantis  of  Uos,  Caithnes,  n  ith  sindry  othir  pepill 
thairabout."     Hcllend.  Cron.  B.  xii.  c.  11. 

"  At  last  quhtn  he  had  inuadit  the  c\intre  with 
gret  trubill,  he  wes  slane  with  v.  m.  men  of  his  upi- 
liioiin  be  the  eric  of  Merche  &  Walter  Stewart." 
Ibid.  B.  xiii.  c.  15. 

"  He  followis  the  tyme  the  opinioun  of  Inglis- 
men."  Ibid,  B.  xiv.  c.  10.  Anglorum  sequutus 
partes;  Boeth. 

Lat.  opinio  was  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the 
dark  ages.     Thus  a  vassal  was  said,  quacrerc  opt. 

Vol.  II. 


7iio)ie.m  fucere  domino  suo,  when  he  engaged  with 
his  lord  in  a  hostile  expedition,  and  behaved  gal- 
lantly in  battle.     Leg.  Bajwar.  Tit.  2.  c.  7.  ap.  Du 
Cange. 
To  OPPONE,  r.  a.     To  oppose. 

"  It  wes  concludit  that  faythefull  rehersall  sould 
be  maid  of  suche  personages  as  God  had  maid  in. 
struments  of  his  glorie,  by  opponing  of  thameselfis 
to  manifest  abusses,  superstitioun  and  idolatrie." 
Knox's  Hist.  Auth.  Pref. 

This  is  immediately  from  Lat.  oppon-ere  ;  where- 
as  the  E.  v.  is  formed  from  the  Fr. 
To  OPTENE,  r.  a.    To  obtain. 

y    Quhare  may  we  sua  optene  felicite  ; 

Neuer  bot  in  heuin,  empire  abouc  the  skye? 
Doug.  yirgiL  ICO.  29.      Wyntoxcn,  id. 

Oplineo,  as  Rudd.  has  observed,  frequently  oc- 
curs, for  obtineo,  "  in  MSS.  of  le^s  antiquity,  and 
old  charters." 

OR,  ad".     I.  Before,  ere,  S. 
And  thai  that  at  the  sege  lav. 
Or  it  was  passyt  the  v  day. 
Had  maide  thaim  syndry  apparal, 
To  gang  eft  sonys  till  assaill. 

Barbour,  xvii.  594.  ^IS. 
Wittaill  worth  scant  or  August  coud  apper, 
Throuch  all  the  land,  that  fude  was  hapnyt  dcr. 
Wallace,  iii.  15.  iVlS. 
Or  thi/s,  before  this  time. 

Our  schippis  or  thj/s  full  weile  wc  gart  addres, 
And  lay  almaist  apoun  the  dry  sand. 

Doug.  Virgil,  71.  53. 
Or  than,  before  that  time. 

The  Grekis  chiftanis  irkit  of  the  were 
Bipast  or  than  sa  mony  langsum  yere. 

Doug.  Virgil,  39.  5. 
2.  Rather  than,  S. 

For  gilf  thai  fled,  thai  wyst  that  thai 
Suld  nocht  Weill  feyrd  part  get  away. 
Tharfor  in  awentur  to  dey 
He  wald  him  put,  or  he  wald  fley. 

Barbour,  ix.  595.  MS. 
This  is  nearly  connected  with  the  former  sense  ; 
q.  "  he  would  fight,  before  that  he  would  Hec." 
There  is  this  dillerence,  however,  that  fighting  is 
not  meant  as  the  antecedent  to  fleeing,  but  as  the  ad- 
versative. 

This,  instead  of  being  allied  to  E.  or  conj.,  seems 
radically  the  same  with  ar,  before.  Or,  ar,  ur,  ac- 
cording to  Wachtcr,  in  all  the  Goth,  dialects,  con- 
vey the  idea  of  beginning  ;  vo.  Orlog.  A.S.  or,  ord, 
principiuni ;  Lye.  V.  Am. 
OR,  coiij.     J.  Lest. 

That  gud  man  dred  or  Wallace  suld  be  tanc  ; 
For  Sulhroun  ar  full  sutaille  euir,  ilk  man. 

IVatlaee,  i.  272.  .MS. 
SchyrrefFhe  was,  and  wsy;  thaim  amang  ; 
Full  sar  he  dred  or  Wallas  suld  (ak  w  rang  ; 
For  he  and  thai  couth  ncuir  weyle  accord. 

Ibid.  ver.  346. 

Hal^  day  said,   "  We  sail  do  your  consaillc  ; 

Bot  sayr  I  dri.d  or  thir  hurt  horss  w  ill  fayll. 

Ibid.  V.  792.  MS.    Also  vi.  930. 

2.  Than. 
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Felis  thou  not  yit  (quod  lit-) 

Onrnstronlhormannis  force  hasdclt  with  the  ? — 

Tla-  i)ov»ir  of  jfuddib  ar  fiirnyt  in  tliy  coiitrcre, 

Obey  to  God.—  Uuiifr.  i'ii:^il,  143.  21. 

Nor  is  iiioic  giMiorally  used  in  this  sense. 
ORAGIUS,  adj.     Stormy,  tempestuous. 

'Die  storuie  wes  so  outraijiiis, 

And  with  ruinlings  ortci^iits, 

Tliat  1  for  fear  did  a;riigc. 

Burd's  Pilg.  IVatson's  Coll.  ii.  19. 
Fr.  orugeux^  id.  orag-cr,  to  be  tempestuous,  orage 
a  storm.  Some  derive  the  Fr.  s.  from  Gr.  ••./j«»»;, 
eocliim  :  Du  Cange,  from  L.il.  orago  used  as  (ho 
Fr.  terra,  m  hich  he  deduces  from  Lat.  aura  tJio 
air.  Perhaps  it  is  of  Goth,  origin  ;  from  Su.G.  Isl. 
/(/•  tempestas. 

ORATOUR,  s.     An  ambassndour. 

"  Because  we  arc  nere  e(|nale  to  othir  in  power, 
thairfore  it  is  best  to  send  o/y//o«;7"v  to  Caratak  kyng 
of  Seottis,  quliilk  is  niaist  cruell  ennymc  to  lio- 
manis,  &  desyre  hym  concur  with  ws  to  rcucngc.  (ho 
oppressioun  done  to  his  sister  Uoada."  Belleud. 
Cron.  Fol.  3i.  h. 

l.af.  oralnr.,  id. 
ORATOURE,.   Oratory,    ,«.      An    oracle,    a 

place  from  which  responses  were  supposed  to  be 

given. 

Bot  than  the  King — gan  to  seik  beliuc 
His  fader  Faunus  oralouic  and  ansuarc, 
Qnbilk  couth  the  fads  for  to  cum  declari'. 

Doug.  Virgil.,  207.  32, 

Oratori/,'  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  213.  3. 

The  word,  as  Rudd.  observes,  properly  signifies 
a  cliapcl,   or  place  of  worsliip  ;   Fr.  oraloirc,    from 
T,at.  or. are  to  pray. 
ORCHLE,  n.     A  porch,  Mearns. 

Germ,  crkcr,  iirojeclura  aedificii,  a  balcony; 
L.Pi.  arcora.  Frischius  views  this  as  derived  from 
(inula.     \.   Wachter. 

ORD,  .V.  This  word  seems  to  signify,  a  steep  hill 

or  mountain. 

"  The  country  is — confined  on  the  East  by  tlie 
tea,  on  the  West  by  lofty  black  mountains,  which 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  water,  till  at 
length  they  project  into  it  at  the  great  promontory, 
\\\eOrd  of  Caithness,  the  boundary  between  that 
(oiinfry  and  Sutherland."  Pennant's  Tour  in  S. 
I7fi9.  p.  19'>. 

"  The  hill  of  the  Ord  is  that  which  divides  Su- 
therland and  Caithness.  The  march  is  a  small  ri- 
vulet, called  The  Burn  of  the  Ord  of  Caithness." 
Statist.  Ace.  xvii.  G29. 

This  is  perhaps  from  Gael,  ard,  a  hill.  Isl.  aar- 
dug-ur,  however,  signi6es,  arduus,  acclivis,  G. 
Andr.  p.  15.  and  «/■</,  moutes  impervii  ;  Verel. 
hid.  lie  explains  it  by  Sw.  holgryte  and  stena- 
k/ippor,  as  fynon.  terms;  apparently  calling  them 
impervious  because  of  the  multitude  of  rocks. 

ORE,  s.   "  Grace,  favour,  protection,"  Tyrwhitt. 
Now  hath  Rohand  in  ore 
Tristrcm,  and  is  ful  blithe  ; 
The  child  he  set  to  lore, 
And  Icrnd  him  al  so  swithc. 


!iir  Tristrem, 


p.  22. 


This  word  frequently  occurs  in  O.E. 

The  maistcr  fel  adoun  on  kiie,  and  criede  mcrcj 
and  ore. 

it.  Crlour.  p.  39.  V.  Ritson's  Note, 
E.  M.  R.  iii.  2G3. 
According  to  Tvih  hitt,  it  is  of  A.S.  origin.  But  it 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  "  this  is  a  word  of  un. 
certain  derivation,  and  various  applica'ion,"  Gl.Tris- 
(rem.  It  might  perhaps  Ix;  viewed  as  the  same  with 
Fr.  /((,«;■,  equivalent  to  honhcur  felicity,  good  for- 
tune. But  I  suspect  that  it  is  rather  Gothic.  The 
only  word  to  >\  hich  it  seems  allied  is  Isl.  oor,  aur, 
largus,  niunilicus  ;  aiir  oc  blidr,  largus  et  alfabilis, 
Verel.  Iiul.  :  Liberalis,  Gl.  Kristnis. ;  oorleike,  lar- 
gitas,  G.  Andr.  p.  N. 

Lye,  however,  says  that  this  term,  as  used  by 
Chaucer,  has  flowed  from  A.S.  are,  honor,  revcren- 
tia,  misericordia  ;  Belg.  cere.,  Aicm.  eera,  honor  ; 
Add.  Jim.  Etyiu. 

ORERE,  OiJiiF.RE,  i)itcrj.     Avnunt,  avast. 
Gif  ony  nygh  -wald  him  nere, 
He  bad  thamo  rcbaldis  orere, 
AVitli  a  ruyne.  Huulale,  iii.  21. 

Fr.  arriere,  behind,  aloof. 
OREi'OV/TING,    part.  pr.     Muttering,   mur- 
muring  ;  crot/nins;,  crimiiis;,  synon. 
Not  onely  lleing  fouls,  I  say, 
Bot  beists  of  diners  kynds, 
Laich  on  the  ground,  richt  lawly  lay, 
Amasit  in  thair  mynds  : 

Sum  shaking,   and  quaking, 
For  feire,  as  I  csteeme, 
Oretozcting,  and  rowting. 
Into  that  storinc  extreme. 

Burets  Pilg.  Watson's  Coll.  ii.  17. 
Teut.  oor-tuj/t-en,  siisurrare,  dimissa  voce  uuribus 
obstrepere,  mussitare,  Kilian  ;  from  oor  the  ear, 
and  tujjl-en,  to  make  a  noise.  V.  Toot.  By  the 
use  of  oretoicting  and  roic/ing,  Burel  represents 
some  of  the  beasts  as  murmuring,  and  others  as  bel- 
lowing. 

ORFEVERIE,  Orpiiray,  s.  Work  in  gold, 
embroidery. 

About  hir  neck,  quhite  as  the  faire  anmaille, 

A  gudclie  chcyne  of  small  orfeverj/e. 

King's  Quair,   ii.  29. 
Chaucer  orfraije ;    Fr.   oifcvrerie,    L.B.    orfra, 
oifrea,  aurifrigium,  id.   Sibb.   confounds   orfevcrie 
with  Orphanj/,  q.  v. 
ORISON,  s.     An  oration. 

"  The  counsel  (efter  this  orison  of  Fergus) 
thocht  pluralyte  of  capitanis  vnproffitabill,  and  thair. 
for  be  degest  consultatioun  condiscendit  to  be  gouer. 
nit  be  empire  of  ane  kvng."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  i. 
Fol.  6.  a. 

Fr.  oraison  is  used  for  a  speech,  as  well  as  for  a 
praver.  * 

ORLEGE,  Orlager,  Ormger,  s.  1.  "  A 
clock,  a  dial,  any  machine  that  shews  the  hours," 
Rudd. 

Speaking  of  the  rising  Sun,  Doug,  says, 
—  By  his  hew,  but  orliger  or  dyal, 
I  knew  it  was  past  four  houris  of  day. 

^V;-^.  Prol.  404.  8. 
E.  kcrologCj  Fr.  horloge,  Lat.  horolog.ium}  iJ. 
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2.  Metaph.  applied  to  the  cock. 

Phebns  crounit  bird,  the  nirhtis  orlagere, 
Clappin  his  wingis  thryis  had  crawin  clerc. 
Doug,  yirgil,  202.  8. 

3.  Metaph.  used  in  relation  to  man,  as  denoting 
strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  an  art. 

— Vcncrabill  Chaucer,  principal  pocte  butpere, 
Hcuinly  trumpet,  orlege  and  regulerc, 
In  eloquence  balme,  condict  and  diall. 

Doug.  Virgil.  Prol.  9.  20. 

4.  It  is  now  used  to  denote  the  dial-plate  of  a 
church  or  town-clock,  S. 

ORLANG,  s.  A  complete  year,  the  whole  year 
round,  Ang. 

This  very  ancient  and  almost  obsolete  word  is 
certainly  of  Scandinavian  origin,  as  composed  of 
Su.G.  uar,  annus,  and  lange  diu.  Now  aar  is 
pron.  q.  E.  oar. 

ORNTREN,  s.  The  repast  taken  between  din- 
ner and  supper,  Galloway;  foitr/totirs,  synon. 
This  must  be  merely  a  corr.  and  misapplication  of 
A.S.  undern,  tempus  antemcridianum  ;  whence  i/n- 
dernmcte,  breakfast.  O.E.  ondron,  (Chaucer,  uii- 
dern,)  has  been  expl.  afternoon.,  although  impro- 
perly. The  term,  however,  was  understood  in  this 
sense  in  Hen.  VIII's  time.  V.  Gl.  Brunnc  in  to. 
and  Underntj/de,  Verstegan. 

To  ORP,  T.  n.  To  fret,  to  repine.  It  more  ge- 
nerally denotes  an  habitual  practice  of  repining, 
or  of  chiding,  S. 

This,  in  signification,  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
V.  harp.,  as  denoting  a  querulous  reiteration  ou  the 
same  subject;  although  the  latter  is  evidently  a  me- 
taph. use  of  the  E.  v.,  which  is  formed  from  the 
musical  instrument  that  bears  this  name. 

But  ^e'll  repent  ye,  if  his  love  grow  cauld  : 
Wha  likes  a  dorty  maiden,  when  she's  auld  ? 
Like  dawted  wean  that  tarries  at  its  meat, 
That  for  some  feckless  whim  will  orp  and  greet : 
The  lave  laugh  at  it  till  the  dinner's  past, 
And  syne  the  fool  thing  is  oblig'd  to  fast. 
Or  scart  anither's  leavings  at  the  last. 

Ramsay's  Pocm.t,  ii.  76. 
For  tarries  1.  tarrozcs,  as  in  former  editions,  Orp 
is  expl.   "  to   weep  with  a  convulsive  pant  ;"  Gl. 
But  if  ever  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  obliquely.  Hence, 
Orpit,  part.  adj.     "  Proud,  haughty  ;"     Rudd. 
And  how  orpit  and  proudly  ruschis  he 
Amyd  the  Troianis  by  favour  of  Mars,  quod  schc. 
Doug,  yirgil,  313.  10. 
Tumidtis  is  the  only  word  in  the  original.    But.  I 
apprehend,   that  orpit  here  occurs  in   the  common 
sense,  as  denoting  ill  humour  conjoined  with  pride. 

Rudd.  has  quoted  Gower,  as   using  orpcd  in  the 
sense  of  proud,  haughty. 

They  acordcu  at  the  lastc 

With  such  wylcs,  as  they  caste. 
That  they  woll  gette  of  their  accordc 
Some  orpcd  knyght  to  siey  this  lordc 
And  with  this  sleyght  they  bc^^  nne 
Ilowe  they  Uelmege  myght  mj  nne, 
Which  was  the  kyngos  bot^ kr, 
A  proudc  and  a  lusty  bachyler. 

Coi'f.  Am.  Fol.  22;  p.  1.  col,  2. 


Orpede  is  used  by  R.  Glouc.  for  fine,  good.  It 
also  signifies,  courageous,  manful. 

"  fhcy  foughten  orped/yche  with  llie  Walysse 
men. — They  ihat  werynnc  dcfendid  the  toun  orped- 
li/."     Addit.  to  R.  Glouc. 

2.    Fretful,  discontented,   habitually  chiding,   S. 

It  seems  rather  to  imply  the  idea  of  childish 

fretfulness  or  discontentment,  when  one  cannot 

well  say  what  is  wished  for. 

"  You  seeme  to  be  very  earnest  here,  but  all  niru 

may  see  it  is  but  your  orpit  or  ironic   conceit :  so 

like  as  M.  Dauid  will  be  taught  of  Bishops,  a  sort 

of  profane  men  without  either  learning  or  grace,  in 

your  account."   Bp.  Galloway's  Uikaiologie,  p.  143. 

As  used  in  this,   which  is  its  only  mod.  sense,  it 

might  seem  allied  to  A.S.  earfoth,  corfath,  earfethe, 

difficult,   troublesome  ;   q.  difficult  to  manage,  of  a 

troublesome  temper.     E.  dij/icult  is  indeed  used  as 

synon.    with    orpit;    "  hard    to    please,    peevish," 

Johns.     The  A.S.   term   seems    radically  allied   to 

Franc,  arbeit,  great  pain,  tribulation  ;  from  MoesG. 

arbaid-jaii,   to  toil,   to  labour.     But  the  origin  is 

uncertain. 

ORPHANY,  s. 

1  saw  all  claith  of  gold  men  micht  deuise, — 
Damesflure.^tere,  pylc  quhairon  thair  lyis 
Peirle,  Orphany  quhilk  cuerie  stait  renewis. 
Police  of  Honour,  i.  40.  Ediu.  Ed.  1579. 
Cotgr.  de6nes  oripeau,   as  signifying   "  orpine, 
painters  gold,  such  gold  as  is  laid  on  hangings,"  &c. 
Fr.  or  gold,  and  peau,  (from  Lat.  pellis)  a  skin. 
ORPHELING,  s.   An  orphan.     Fr.  orphelin. 

"  The  Blind,  Crooked,  Bcdralis,  Widowis,  Or- 
pkeliiigis,  and  all  uther  Pure,  sa  visit  be  the  hand 
of  God  as  may  not  worke.  To  the  Flockis  of  all 
Freiris  within  this  realme,  we  wischc  Rcstitutioun 
of  wrangis  bypast,  and  Reformationn  in  tymes  cum- 
ing,  for  Salvation."  Knox's  Hist.  p.  109. 
ORPHIR,  s. 

Thay  bure  the  Orphir  in  their  back, 
Bot  and  the  Onix  gray  and  black. 

Pil'g.  If'atson's  Coll.  ii.  12. 
This  is  mentioned  by  Burel,  as  a  precious  stone  ; 
but,    as   would  seem,    by  mistake  for  orfraye,  era- 
broiderv.     Y.  Orfeveuie. 
ORPIE,  OnpiE-i.EAr,  s.   Orpine  or  Livelong,  S. 

Sedum  telcphium,  Linn. 
ORROW,  Ora,  flf//.  1 .  Not  matched.  Aiie  or- 
rou:  (fiino-  is  one  that  has  not  a  match,  where 
there  should  properly  be  a  pair.  Thus  ane  o>- 
rors  buckle  is  one  that  wants  its  match. 
2.  Applied  to  any  thing  tliat  may  be  viewed  as  an 
overplus,  or  more  than  what  is  needed,  whr.t 
may  be  wanted,  S. 

Baith  lads  and  lasses  busked  brawlv, 
To  glowr  at  ilka  bonny  waly, 
And  lay  out  ony  ora  bodies 
On  sma'  gimcracks  (hat  plcas'd  their  noddles. 
Ramsay's  I'oemf.  ii.  533. 
Whan  night,  owre  yirth,  begins  to  fa', 
Auld  gray-hair'd  carles  fu'  willin' 
,    To  tak  their  tooihfu'  gaung  awa. 
And  ware  their  ora  shillin. 

Rev.  J.  Nicol's  Poem",  i.  39. 
Y2 
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3.  Not  appropriated,  not  employed.  A'le  arrow 
ttii/y,  a  day  on  which  one  hiis  no  particular  work, 
a  day  or  time  distinguished  from  others  by  some 
peculiar  circumstance. 

It's  wrariu'  on  now  to  tho  tail  o'  May, 
An'  just  between  the  beer-seed  and  the  hay  ; 
As  King's  an  orrvic  morning  may  be  spar'd, 
Stap  your  wu's  cast  the  haugh,  an'  tell  the  laird. 

Fcr^usson's  Poems,  ii.  4.  5. 
.         When  my  whistle's  out  of  use, 
And  casting  orrau;  througli  the  bouse, 
Gin  she  be  sae  for  ouy  while, 
She  never  plays  till  she  get  oil. 

ShirrcJ):'  Poems,  p.  334. 

4.  Not  engaged.  A  person  is  said  to  be  orrow, 
when  he  has  no  particular  engagement,  when 
he  docs  not  know  well  what  to  make  of  him- 
self, S.  "  An  OiTOW  man,  a  day-labourer," 
Sibb.  i.  e.  one  who  has  not  stated  work. 

5.  Occasional,  accidental,  transient.     Anc  orroio 
bodj/,   an  occasional   visitor,   one   who  comes 
transiently,  or  without  being  expected,  S. 
There  are  two  Su.G.  words,    to  either  of  which 

this  may  perliaps  claim  affinity,  especially  as  (ho  .<-. 
is  sometimes  pron.  orrcls.  These  are  urxcat,  rejec. 
lanea,  any  thinj  thrown  away,  olVals,  and  urjiull. 
The  first  is  from  nr.  a  particle,  denodng  aeparadon, 
and  xial-ia  to  choose  ;  quae  post  scleetom  supersuni ; 
Ihre.  Isl.  aiir,  and  Norw.  or,  also  signify  any  thing 
small,  a  unit,  the  beginning  of  a  series.  Sii.(i.  nr. 
fiall  is  a  strip  of  a  field  separated  from  the  rest ;  la- 
cinia  agri  separata,  separata  pars  terrae.  It  is  i)ro- 
pcrlv  a  portion  of  a  field,  which  -is  possessed  liy  a 
ditieront  person  from  him  who  has  the  rest  of  th« 
ground  ;  or  which  is  situated  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  farm.  The  term  frequently  occurs  in  the  Sw. 
laws  ;  and,  according  to  Ihre,  is  formed  from  ur 
already  mentioned,  and /¥«//,  asscr,  tabula,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  piece  of  wood,  in  tho  same  manner 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Upland  call  a  very  small  jior- 
tion  of  a  field  fpiall,  i.  e.  a  chip,  S.  a  ipail,  V. 
the  f. 

Onflows,  OnRr.r.s,  n.  ■pi.  Things  that  are  super- 
numerary ;  such  as  fragments  of  cloth  that  re- 
main after  any  piece-  of  work  is  finished.  Or- 
rels  is  used  in  Ang. 

Perhaps  the  word  has  a  more  simple  etymon  than 
that  given  above,  q.  over  ath.  What  attention  this 
jnay  deserve,  I  leave  tu  tho  learned  reader  to  deter- 
mine. The  /  not  being  retained  in  the  pronuncia. 
tion  of  all,  in  any  provincial  dialect,  renders  it  very 
doubtful. 

To  ORT,  r.  n.  I .  Applied  to  a  cow  that  refuses, 
or  throws  aside  its  provender,  S. 

2.  To  crumble,  A  child  is  said  to  orl  his  bread, 
when  he  breaks  it  down  into  crumbs,  S.B. 

3.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  rejection  in  whatever 
sense,  S.O.  llie  lasses  noicadays  orl  mine  of 
Gods  creatures,-  the  reflection  of  an  old  wo- 
man, as  signifying  that  in  our  times  young  wo- 
men are  by  no  means  nice  in  their  choice  of 
husbands. 


It  9eem«  r.idically  the  «ame  with  E.  ortt  refuse^ 

remains,  what  is  left  or  thrown  away  ;  which  Junius 
derives  from  Ir.  orda,  a  fragment.  Hut  although 
or/n  is  used  in  this  sense  S.B.,  jcor/s  is  the  pron. 
S.A.,  as  in  the  Prov,  "  K'onings  z:vrts  arc  guda 
morning's  foddering." 

This  orthography  suggests  adiflferent  origin.  A.S. 
rijjrf,  ■wcort,  V,.  zcuri,  MoesG.  aurt,  Isl.  Dan.  art, 
Su.(j.  ocrt,  hcrba  ;  the  ])rovender  of  cattle  consist, 
ing  of  herbs.  The  term  may  have  originally  denot- 
ed the  ])rovender  itself. 

OSNABURGH,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  coarse 
linen  cloth  manufactured  in  Angus,  from  itj 
resemblance  to  that  made  at  Osnaburgh  in  Ger- 
many, S. 

"  A  weaver  in  or  near  Arbroath  (about  the  year 
17.'i8  or  1739)  having  got  a  small  quantity  of  Uax 
unfit  for  the  kind  of  cloth  then  usually  brought  to 
market,  made  it  into  a  web,  and  oflered  it  to  his 
merchant  as  a  piece  on  which  he  thought  he  should, 
and  was  willing  to,  lose.  The  merchant,  who  had 
been  in  Germany,  immediateh-  remarked  the  sirai« 
larity  between  this  piece  of  cloth  and  the  fabric  of 
Oi-nabiirgh,  and  urged  the  weaver  to  attempt  other 
|)ieces  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  reluctantly  nn. 
derlook.  The  experiment  however  succeeded- to  a 
wish."     P.  Forfar,  Statist.  Ace.  vi.  314. 

OSZIL,  QsiM.,  s.  *'  The  merle  or  thrush  ;  also 
the  blackbird;"  01.  Compl. 

"  The  lyntfjuhit  sang  coutirpoint,  quhcn  the  oszil 
yelpit."     Lompl,  S.  p.  60. 

In  Gl.  it  is  added  ;  "  Sometimes  the  ouzel,  merle 
and  mavis,  are  all  distinguished  from  each  other  j 
thus. 

Syne,  at  the  middis  of  the  meit,  in  come  the 

menstrallis. 
The  Maviss:  and  the  Merle  singis, 
Osil/is,  and  Stirlingis  ; 
The  blyth  Lark  that  begynis, 
And  the  Nychtingallis,'' 

Iloulate,  iii.  6.  MS. 
The  ingenious  Editor  has  not  observed  that  they 
are  also  distinguished  in  the  very  passage  which  ho 
quotes,  Compl.  S.     For  a  few  lines  before  the  au- 
thor had  said  ; 

"  Than  the  maueis  maid  myrtht,  for  to  mok  thq 
me/'/o." 

IJurel  also  distinguishes  them. 
The  Merle,  and  the  Mauicc  trig, 
Flew  from  the  bush  quher  thay  did  big, 

Syne  luke  thame  to  the  flicht ; 
The  Osill  and  the  Rosignell,  &c. 

Pilgr.  IVatsori's  Coll.  ii,  28. 
Sibb.  also  defines  tho  osxil,  "  the  thrnsh  or  black- 
bird," But  it  appears  that  this  bird  is  mentioned  by 
our  writers,  as  different  from  both.  It  seems  to  be 
the  Ring-ouzel  of  Pennant,  which,  he  says,  is  "  su. 
perior  in  size  to  the  blackbird  ;"  the  Tiirdus  tor. 
quattts  of  Linn.  In  Angus,  the  ouzel,  or  as  it  is 
called  tho  oszcald  or  oszcit..  is  viewed  as  dilT'-rent 
both  from  the  blackbird  and  thrush.  Fron;  its  si- 
milarity, however,  osle,  the  A.S.  name  of  tho:  black. 
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bird,  seems  to  har©  been  gWen  to  it,   in  common 
with  the  other. 

OSTYNG,  s.    Encampment ;  or,  the  appearance 
of  an  army  in  camp. 

Madem,  be  said,  rycht  welcura  mot  ye  be, 
How  plessis  yow  our  osiijng  for  (o  se  ? 

fVaUace,  viii.  1235.  M. 
Edit.  1648,  hoastiiig.     V.  Oisr. 
OSTLEIR,  s. 

So  «  iinnit  fhair  anc  wundir  gay  osllcir 
Without  tiie  toiin,  intil  ane  fair  niantir  ; 
And  Synion  Lawder  he  was  callit  be  name. 
Dunbar,  Maiiltuiil  Pvems,  p.  C7. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  says  that  this  simply  signifies /low.fe- 
holder.     But,  from  the  connexion,  it  appears  that 
he  is  mistaken,     licsides,  iu  our  old  laws,  llustiU 
lore,  q.  V.  seems  invariably  to  signify  an  inukccper. 
OSTRYE,  OsTRu',  .9.  An  inn. 

Till  anc  oftrye  he  went,  and  f  oiorned  Ihar 
With  (rew  Scottis,  quhilk  a;  liis  frciiidis  war. 
IVallcaa,  iv.  107.  MS. 
Ital.  hostaria,  Fr.  hoslclcric,  id.  from  Lat,  hosr 
pef. 

OTHEM  UPOTHEM,  cold  flummery,  used  in- 
stead  of  milk,   along   with   boiled    flammery, 
Aberd. ;  q.     Of  Iftcm,  as  well  as  upon  them, 
i.e.   the  same   sort  of  substance  used  at  once 
both  as  meat  and  drink,  or  in  a  solid  and  fluid 
state. 
OTHIR,  Otihre,  OJDvn,  <w//.  1.  Other. 
Hys  fadrys  landis  of  herytagc 
Fell  til  hym  be  clere  lynage, 
I  And  lauchfal  Icic  bcfor  ali  othire. 

tVj/ntoiai,  T,  12.  1126. 
It  is  also  written  orfyr. 

Ilkane  til  oityr  in  t]«are  lywe 
Twenty  yhere  were  succcssy  wo. 

Ibid.  T.  1112. 

2.  The  second,  also  tothir. 

lie  sawc  thrc  wemen  by  gangand ; 

And  thai  wcracn  (han  thowcht  he 

Thre  wcrd  systrys  mast  lyk  to  be. 

The  fyrst  he  hard  say  gangand  by, 

'  Lo,  yhondyr  the  Thayne  of  Crwmbawchty.* 

The  tnlhir  woman  sayd  agayne, 

'  Of  Alor.^ve  yliondyre  I  se  the  Thayne.' 

The  thryd  than  said,  '  I  se  the  Kyng.' 

AH  this  he  herd  in  hys  dremyng. 

fVijntoicn,  vi.  18.  23. 
I  have  not  marked  any  place  in  which  othir  or. 

curs,  it   being   generally  written  tothir  because  of 

the  final  towcI  in  the  preceding. 

3.  Each  other,  S. 

Garnai  mak-Downakl.  and  Drust  hys  brodir, 

Brud  Byly's  swne,  before  othire 

Kyngis  were  in. til  Scotland 

A-tourc  the  Pcychtis  than  rcgnand. 

lViintov:n,  v.  12.  1115. 
'■'■  MoesG.  atjthar,  Gr.  «ti|.os,  it({-»«.  Sabine 
ftru,  A.S.  other,  Alem.  othar.  Germ,  lielg.  under, 
O.Dan.  Isl.  aiinar,  adru,  Sw.  andra,  Ir.  (Jacl.  dura. 
This  seems  the  true  Gothic,  Gaelic  and  Greek  nn. 
meral,  Seciind  being  only  in  Latin,  an(l  tho  lan- 
guages derived  from  it."     Gl.  Wynt. 


OTHIR,  OwTHYn,  conj.  Either,  S, 

Othir  yhe  wyn  tliame  to  youre  crown. 
Or  haldis  thame  in  subjoctiown. 

'  IVijnto-sn,  \\.  13.  45. 
"  For  thir  causis  desirit  thaim  to  mak  ane  new 
band  of  confideracioim  with  Britonis,  to  that  fyne, 
that  Scottis  may  bo  oiithir  expcUit  out  of  Albion, 
or  ellis  brocht  to  rter  distruction."  Bellcnd.  Crou. 
Fol.  5,  a. 

Ozilhi/r  he  gert  his  men  thame  fla, 
Or  he  thame  hcryd,  sparand  nane. 

IVi/nfotcn,  viii.  16.  24. 
Isl.  audr,  Germ,  oder,  MoCiG.  aithtluiu,  nththa, 
A.S.  othfhe,  Goth,  oda,  Alem.  odo,  edo,  Lat.  aiit. 
Othir,  adv.   Also,  or  bestcies. 

And  the  sternes  thar  niyd  conrsis  rollis  doun, 
Al  the  fcildis  still  uthir,  but  noyis  or  soun. 
Doug.  Hrxil,  118.  31. 

Othirane,  conj.   Either,  Ang.  ctlirrane. 

And  Kdnuard  chaip,  I  pass  with  him  agayne, 
Bot  I  throu  force  be  othirane  tane  or  slayn. 
IVn/hice,  X.  014.  MS. 
From  othir,  id.,  although  the  reason  of  the  ter- 
mination is  not  so  evident.     The  word  can  scarcely 
be  viewed  as  the  accus.  or  abl.  of  A.S.  othir,  alter. 
OTTER-PIKE,  .f.  The  Common  or  Lesser  Wec- 
ver,  Trachinus  Draco,  Linn. 
"  Draco  sivc  Araneus  minor  ;  I  take  it  to  be  the 
same  our  fishers  call  the  Otter-pikc  or  sea.stranger." 
Sibb.  Fife,   p.  127. 

It  is  also  called  the  Otter-pikc,  A.  Bor.  V.  Pcnn. 
Zool.  p.  130. 

OUER,  OuiR,  OviR,  adj.  1.  Upper,  as  to  situa- 
tion, uiir,  S.B. 

— Thay  sail  vndcr  thare  scnyeory. 
Subdew  all  hale  in  thirldomc  Italy, 
And  occupy  thay  boundis  orientals, 
Quhare  as  the  ouir  se  (lowis  alhalc. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  245.  39. 
It  is  often  used  as  a  distinctive  designation  of  a 
place,  S. 

"  Here  stands — an  herd's  house  called  Blair-bog, 
and   then  Romanuo,    Grange  Over   and    Netlier." 
Pennecuik's  Twceddale,  p.  13. 
2.  Superior,   with   respect  to  power.     T/ic  titir 
hand,  the  upper  hand,  S.B. 
The  samyn  wyse  enragit  throw  the  feildis 
Went  Eneas,  as  victor  with  ouer  hand. 

Doug,  lirgil,  338.  20. 
I  sail  the  send  as  victor  with  ouir  hand. 

Jliid.  456.  40. 
It  is  sometimes  written  as  a  .<•. 
And  Ramsay  wyth  the  ovj/rhaiid 
Come  hame  agayne  in  his  awyne  land. 

Wi/ntvicn,  viii.  38.  1C5. 
Sw.  oefre,  oeftser,  id.  used  both  as  to  place  and 
power  ;  oeficerhand,  the  upper-hand  or  advantage, 
Seren.  (pron.as  our  i(i'/V)from  oefzcer,  prep,  super, 
Gr.  vx«{,  MoesG.  iifar,  A.S.  ofer,  Alem.  ubur, 
tipar.  Germ,  uber,  Belg.  over,  AVhether  this  be  a 
derivative,  is  doubtful.  Ihre,  explaining  tho  inse- 
parable particle  ocficer,  as  denoting  superiority, 
and  also  excest,  remarks  its  affinity,  both  in  sound 
and  sense,  to  Su.G.  of.     V.  Uveu.     Hence, 


out 
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OirEnANf E,  5.  Superiority,  dominion. 

"  And  I  trow  ?iirfly  that  ho  schcd  his  prerious 
bludc, — to  luak  peare  bctiiix  his  father  and  vs,  to 
slay  s)  M  and  di'dc  qiihilk  had  oucrancc  apon  vs." 
A  1)11.  IJamilfoiin's  Catochisme  1552,  Fol.  101.  b. 
OUi  R,;j;v/).  Over.  V.  Our. 
OUER  ANE,  cuk.  In  common,  together.  Al 
otter  one,  ail  together,  q.  in  a  heap  above  one. 

I'"ri'vndis,  icTtanc  diiflling  nanc 

In  th} s  ciiutre  haue  «c,  bot  al  oiicr  anc 
\Valkis  and  lugeis  iii  thir  schcne  wod  schawls. 
Don;;,  yirgil,  188.  41. 
All  sanij  n  lay  tharc  armourc.  wync,  and  metis, 
Bailli  uicn  and  cartis  mydlit  al  ouer  unc. 

Ibid.'2S7.'0.      V.  al:,o  303.  37. 
To  OVERBY,  r.  «.  To  procure  indemnity  from 
justice  by  money. 

Thav  lake  to  nocht  bot  gif  anc  man  have  gudo; 
And  it  I  trow  man  pay  the  Justice  fudc : 
The  tlirif  fill  wcill  he  wil  himself  overbi/  ; 
Quhen  the  Icill  man  into  the  lack  wil  ly. 

Priad  vfPchhs,  S.P.R.  i.  12. 
A.S.  o/jrer  and  hi/g-an,  to  bay. 
To  OUERFLETE,  r.  n.    To  overflow,  to  over- 
run. 

— With  how  large  wepyng,  diile  and  wa 
Ouerjkte  sal  al  the  cie'^  of  Ardea. 

Do7(g.  Virgil,  460.  53. 
Tent.  orer.Jleif-cn,  superllucrc.      V.  Fleit. 
OUERFRETT,  part.  pa.   "  Decked  over,  embel- 
lished or  beautified  over  5   from  A..S.  over  su- 
per, znd  frncl-u.  an  ornare,  exornare,"  Rudd. 
The  varyant  vesture  of  the  vcnust  vale 
Scltrewdis  the  sclicrand  fur,  and  euery  falc 
Ouerfrett  with  fulyeis,  and  fyguris  ful  dyucrs — 
Dong.  Virgil,  400.  30. 
'•  Embroidered,"  Ellis,  Spec.  E.  P.  i.  389. 
OUERHEDE,  adx.  Wholly,  without  distinction ; 
S.  ourhead  or  overhead,  in  the  gross. 

The  seyis  mixt  ouer  ane,  and  al  ou€r  hcde, 
Blak  slike  and  sand  vp  poplit  in  the  stedc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  303.  37. 
Quhil  that  he  sang  and  playit,  as  him  bchullit, — 
In  cpihite  canois  soft  plumes  joyus. 
Become  ouerhede  in  liknes  of  ane  swan. 

Ibid.  321.  9. 
Rudd.  by  mistake  views  it  as  a  r.   rendering  it 
'•  covered  over." 

One  is  said  to  buy  a  parcel  of  cattle  ourhead, 
when  he  gives  the  same  price  for  every  one  of  them, 
without  selection. 

Su.G.  oefzcer  hiifud  is  used  in  the  same  sense  ; 
npon  an  average,  one  with  another,  \\  ideg.  I  am 
doubtful,  however,  whether  in  the  last  quotation  it 
may  not  signify,  metamorphosed  ;  A.S.  ofcr-liiuad, 
transfiguratus. 
To  OUERHEILD,  r.  n.  To  cover  over. 

— That  riche  branche  the  ground  oticrkeildis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  169.  45.     V.  Heii.r. 
To  OUERHIP,  r.  a.  To  skip  over,  to  pass  by  or 
overlook. 

The  thre  first  bukis  he  has  ouerkippit  quite. 
Dovg.  Virgil,  5.  48.     AlsO;  6.  14. 


It  ofciirs  in  O.E, 

And  ryglil  as  maystcr  Wacc  says, 

1  telle  myn  Inglis  the  same  way. 

For  uia)Ster  Ware  the  Latyn  alle  ryme.<!. 

That  Pers  ouerhippis  many  tymes. 

R.  lirunnc,  Prol.  xc.viii. 
Pers  is  Peter  Langtoft ;  R.  lirunne  having  fol- 
lowed W'ace,  and  not  Langtoft,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Chronicle,    because  Ware   renders  Gcofl'rey  of 
Monmouth  more  fully.      V.  Hip,  v. 
OVEKLY,   adj.    Careless,   superficial,  remiss  in 
the  performance  of  any  action,  S. 
A.S.  overlicc,  incuriose,  ncgligenter.     This  adj., 
it  appears,  must  have  been  formerly  used  in  E.,   as 
Somner  mentions  overly  in  rendering  the  A.S.  word. 
OUERLYAR,  s.    One  who  oppresses  others,  by 
taking  free  quarters,  synon.  sornar. 
"  It  is  statute  and  ordanit,   for  the  away  putting 
of  Sornaris,   ouerlyaris,  &   maisterfull   beggaris, — 
that  all  olliciaris — tak  ane  inquisitioun  at  ilk  court, 
that  thay  liald,  of  the  foirsaid  thingis."    Acts  Ja.  II. 
1449.  c.  21.  Edit.  1566. 

A.S.  ofcr-ligg-un,  to  overlay. 
OUERLOFT,  s.  The  upper  deck  of  a  ship. 

Thare  hetchis  and  thare  onerloftis  sync  thay 

bete, 
Plankis  and  geistis  grcte  square  and  mete 
Into  tbair  schippis  joynand  with  mony  ane  dint. 
Doug.  Virgil,  163.  2. 
This,  however,  may  signify  the  sparedeck  or  or^ 
lope,  as  Sw.  oeficerlopp  does. 

OUERMLS T,  adj.  The  highest. 

And  of  thare  top,  betwix  thare  homes  tuay, 
The  ouermcil  haris  has  sche  pullit  away. 

Doug.  Virgil,  171.  40. 
A.S.  ofer-maest  is  used  ditlerently.     For  it  signi. 
fics,   '•  viry  or  over  great,  su|)erUuou9j"  Somner. 
OVER-RAGGIT,  part.  pa. 

And  I  cum  thair  my  tail  it  will  be  taggit ; 
For  I  am  red  that  my  count  be  over-raggit. 
Priests  of  Peblis,  S.P.R.  i.  38. 
This  is  overlooked  in  Gl.     It  is  used  in  the  same 
sense,  I  suspect,  with  E.  overhale,  as  denoting  the 
re-examination   of  an   account ;   cither  from  Dan. 
over  and  rag-er,   synon.  with  E.  lialc ;  or  as  allied 
to  overregn-er  to  calculate,  to  cast  up  an  account^ 
q.  over-reclcon. 

OUER-RAUCHT,  pret.  Overtook. 

(juhat  gift  condigne 

Will  thou  gv'f  Nisus,  ran  sw  ift  in  ane  ling  ? 
And  wourthy  was  the  fyrst  croun  to  haue  caucht^ 
War  not  the  samyn  mysfortoun  mc  ouer  raucht^ 
Quhilk  Salius  betid. 

Doug.  Virgil,  139.  28. 
It  is  evidently  the  pret.  of  Ouer-reik,  used  in  a 
figurative  sense. 

To  OUER-REIK,  r.  a.  To  reach  or  stretch  over. 
Ane  hidduous  gripe,    with    bustuous    bowland 

bcik. 
His  mawc  immortal!  doith  pik  and  ouer  reik. 
Doug.  Virgil,  185.  20. 
To  OUERSET,  t.  a.    J.  To  overcome,  in  what- 
ever way. 
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Thy  grctc  picfe  anil  kymlnos  wcilc  expert 
Viito  tliy  fader  causit  the  and  grrt 
This  hard  viage  vincus  and  oucr  set. 

Doug,  f'trgil,  189.  23. 
2.  To  overpower ;  as  the  effect  of  weight,  sorrow, 
age,  &c. 

He  was  ouersef, 

And  of  the  heuy  b\  rdin  sa  mait  and  hct, 
That  his  micht  failyeit. 

Doug.  Virgil,  41".  16. 

Dido  had  caucht  thys  frenessy, 

Ouenct  with  sorow  and  s)c  fantasy. 

Ib/d.  116.  35. 
In  form  it  most  nearly  resembles  A.S.  ofer-sett- 
aiii  superponcre.  But  in  sense  it  corresponds  to 
ofer-siri/h-an  vincerc,  praevalere,  from  ofer  and 
smith-iun,  from  stsith,  nimis,  as  denoting  too  much 
force,  more  than  one  can  resist.  Su.G.  saett-ia, 
cum  impetu  fcrri,  is  perhaps  allied.  Forsct,  S.  its 
synonymc,  q.  v.  seems  formed  from  A.S.  forsicilh- 
iun. 

To  OUERSYLE.     V-  Odrsyle. 
OVERSMAN,  OuREMA.v,  .?.    ].  The  term  oiire- 
man  was  anciently  used  to  denote  a  supreme 
ruler,  '  ein^  a -plied  to  one  of  the  Pictish  kings. 
Gernard-Bolg  nyne  yherc  than 
In-tyl  Scotland  wes  Oure-maii. 

JVjjn/ozon,  T.  9.  452. 

2.  An  arbiter,  who  decides  between  contending 
parties. 

Our  land  stud  thre  yer  desolate  but  King, — 
Throiich  ii  clemyt,  thar  hapnyt  gret  dcbait, 
So  crnystfully,  accord  thaim  nocht  thai  can ; 
Your  King  thai  ast  to  be  thair  onnnaii. 

Wallace,  viii.  1329.  MS. 

3.  It  now  signifies  a   third  arbiter  ;  lie,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  disagreement  of  two  arbi- 
ters formerly  chosen  to  settle  any  point  in  dis- 
pute, is  nominated  to  give  a  decisive  voice,  S. 
"  Of  the  election  of  the  Overs-man  in  arbifrie." 

Ja.  I.  1426.  c.  87.  Tit.  Skene. 

"  That  in  ilk  Arbitrie  be  chosin  aac  od  persoun." 
Kdit.  1566.  c.  98. 

Teut.  over-man,  a  praefect,  provost,  the  master 
of  a  company,  Kilian.  Sn.G.  oefzcerhcf,  a  magi- 
strate, from  oefzcer  superior  ;  oefzcernum,  a  su|)e- 
rior,  \Videg,  Isl.  i^fcr  menu,  magistratus,  G.  Andr. 
p.  137. 

OUERSWAK,  s.     The  reflux  of  the  waves  by 
the  force  of  ebb. 

The  llowand  se  with  fludis  ronde — 

Now  with  swift  farde  gois  cbband  fast  abak. 
That  with  hys  buUerand  iawis  and  ouer  steak 
With  hym  he  soukis  and  drawys  mony  stane.   ' 
Doug.  Virgil,  386.  44. 
Acstu  revolula.   Virg.     V.  Swak,  v.  and  a. 
OUER  THWERT,  OuEnTJiowiir.    V.  Oub- 

TllollT. 

OUER-VOLUIT,  part.  pa.  Laid  aside. 
For  besyues  quhilk  occurrit  on  case, 
Ouer  voluit  1  this  volume  lay  anc  spare. 

Doug.  Virgil,  I'rol.  202.  49. 
Aukwardly  formed  from  o-cer  and  Lat.  volv-o. 


OUGHTLINS,  OuGiiTLiNGs,  adv.    In  the  least 
degree. 

Ilad  I  been  thowless,  vext,  or  oughtlinn  sour. 
He  wad  have  made  me  biyth  in  half  an  hour. 
Ramsaj/'s  Poems,  ii.  6. 
from  A.S.  auhf,  aiAht,  ought,  and  lingis  term, 
q.  V. 

It  is  also  used  as  a  s.,  but  improperly. 

Wow  !  that's  braw  news,   quoth  he,  to  make 

fools  fain  ; 
But  gin  ye  be  nae  warlock,  how  d'ye  ken  ? 
Does  Taiu  the  Rhymer  spae  oughtliiigs  of  this  ? 
Or  do  ye  prophesy  just  as  ye  wish  ? 

Itamsai/s  Poems,  i.  53. 
OUGSUM,  arlj.  Horrible,  abominable.     V.  Ug- 

SL'M. 

OULIE,  s.   Oil.    V.  Olye. 

OULK,  OwLK,  (pron.  ool;),  s.  A  week,  S.B. 

"  Itis  statute, — that  all  Scotland  mak  thair  weap- 
pon-schawingcs  vpon  Thurs-day  in  Whitsunday 
oulk."  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1503.  75,  Ed.  Murray  j  zcolk, 
Edit.  1566.  c.  110. 

"  Schir  William  ]\Iontegew  erle  of  Sarisbcry  come 
with  new  ordinance  to  sege  the  castel  of  Dunbar,  & 
lay  xxii.  ozclkis  at  the  sege  thairof."  BcUend.  Cron. 
B.  \v.  c.  10. 

A.S.  ucu,  zcuca,  iJ.     Dan.  uge,  id. 
OULTRAIGE,  s    An  outrage. 

— "  It  is  conuenient  tyl  honest  &  prudent  men  to 
lyue  in  pace,  quhcn  there  nychtbours  dois  them  na 
oultraige  nor  violens."     Compl.  S.  p.  291. 

O.Fr.  oultrage,  Ital.  ollraggio,  L.B.  ultrag-ium. 
Hence  oultragens,  ibid.  p.  124,  outrageous.  This 
word  has  been  traced  to  Lat.  ultra  beyond,  as  de- 
noting excess  in  conduct. 

OUR,  OcEE,  OuEU,  OwnE,  pi-ep.     1.  Over, 
across,  beyond,  &c.  S. 

The  thrid  wes  ane 

That  row3't  thaim  our  deliucrly. 
And  set  thaim  on  the  land  all  dry. — 
Thai  brocht  thaim  our,  and  all  thair  thing. 
Bart/our,  iii.  428.  434.  MS. 
Doug,  generally  writes  ouer,  which  is  merely  A.S. 
ofer,  E.  over,  pron.  soft. 

Wenis  thou  vnerdit  now,  and  thus  vnabil, 
Ouer  Stj  X  the  hellis  pule  sic  w  ise  to  fare  ? 

Doug.  Virgil,  176.  32. 
2.    Denoting  excess,   too  much,   S.     Sometimes 
used  as  a  s.     "  A  (i.  e.  all)  oxcrcs  spills.  Pro- 
verb. Scot.  i.  e.  omne  nimium  vertitur  in  vi- 
tium  ;"  Rudd. 

OLTRBELD,  part.  pa.  Covered  over. 

Than  to  ane  wortlie  lith  wane  went  thay  thair 

way; 
Passit  to  a  palice  of  price  plesand  allane ; — 
Braid  burdis,   and  benkis  ourbeld  with  ban. 

couris  of  gold, 
Cled  our  with  clene  clathis. 

IJoulate,  iii.  3.  ISIS. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  bijl-ia,   aedificare.     V. 
Beld. 

To  OURCOME,  V.  n.     To  revive,  to  recover 
from  a  swoon,  or  any  malady,  S. 
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He  stcrt  till  him,  and  went  he  hail  bene  deid. 
And  clanclit  him  u\>,  withoiittin  wonrdis  mair, 
And  to  the  dure  delyvcrly  him  bayr. 
And,  for  the  wynd  was  blawand  in  his  face, 
He  sonc  uiircome,  intill  ane  lytill  space. 

Dunbar,  Muilland  Puems,  \>.  81. 
Sick,  sick  she  grows,  syii  after  tliat  a  wee, 
When  she  overcame,  the  tear  fell  in  her  eye. 
Raises  Ifclciiore,  )).  '20. 
OURCOME,  O'eucome,  *■.     The  overplus,  S. 
Ho  that  has  just  enough  can  soundly  sleep  ; 
The  overcome  only  fashes  fowk  to  keep. 

R(imsui/\<:  Pomis,  ii.  67. 
OURE-MAN,  .?.     Supvcme  ruler.     V.  Ouens- 

MAN. 

To  OURGAE,  OuRGANG,  v.  a.  1.  To  over- 
run. Jles  ourgmie  laith  the  serubbie,  S.  over- 
run with  scurvy.  •■ 

■2.  To  exceed,  to  surpass,  S. 

"  The  pains  o'ergaiigs  the  profit ;"  Ramsay's  S. 

Prov.  p.  68. 

3.  To  obtain  the  superiority,  to  master.  Let  7? a 
your  bairns  our!:^an<x  i/e  ;  Sutfer  not  your  child- 
ren to  get  the  mastery  over  you,  S. 

And  Vanity  got  in  among  tliem. 
To  give  thcni  comfort  for  (heir  care. 
For  fear  that  Truth  should  clean  ouriiung  them. 
Naiiif.i  Tnilh'.i  Travels,  Pennectiik's 
Poems,  p.  94. 
='  The  shots  o'crgac  the  auld  swine ;"  Ferguson's 
S.  Prov.  p.  32.     Does  shots  signify  pigs  ? 

'<  Your  gear  will  ne'er  o'er-gang  yon  j"  Ram- 
say's S.  Prov.  p.  88. 

In  this  sense  A.S.  ofer-gan  is  used;  superare,  vin- 
ccrc. 

4.  To  pass,  to  elapse,  in  a  neut.  sense.  T/ic  oiir- 
S,unc  ijcnr,  the  past  year,  S. 

A.S.  ojcr-gan,  S« .  oeJi:er-g(i(t,  Cxcedere ;  A.S. 
pfer-gun,  praeteritus. 

To  OURHARL,  r.  a.  To  "  overcome ;"'  Pink, 
literally,  to  drag  over. 

Quha  wait  hot  syne  ourselfs  thai  will  assaill  ? 

Auld  fayis  ar  sindill  faythful  frejndis  foimd: 
First  helpe  the  lialfe,  ajid  sync  ourhurl  (he  haill, 
Will  be  anc  weful  weirfair  to  our  wounil. 
Maitland  Poems,  p.  162. 
This  refcvs   to   a   violent  seizure  of  property,  in 
consequence  of  the  inabili(y  of  the  owner  to  defend 
it.     V.  Haul. 
To  OURHYE,  r.  a.     To  overtake. 

The  sowmer  wan  be  folowed  wondyr  fast, 
Be  est  Cathcart  he  our  hycile  thalm  agayne. 

Wallace,  iv.  81. 
From  A.S.  ofer  and  hig-an,  t »  ma'ric  haste,  q.  to 
make  haste  beyond  that  of  him  v  iiom  one  pursues. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  doubtful,  whe- 
ther the  sense  be  not,  master,  obtain  the  superiority 
over. 

He  gaiffane  schout,  his  wytf  came  out, 
Scantlie  scho  micht  ottrliije  him  : 
lie  held,  scho  drew  ;  for  dust  that  day 
Mycht  na  man  se  anc  stymc 

To  red  thamc. 
Peblisto  the  Plaij,  st.  15. 


It  may  be  from  A.S.  ofer.hj/cg-an,  superare,  prae- 
cellere. 

OURIE,  w//.    Chill;  also,  shivering.    V.  OoRin. 
OURLAY,  OwRULAV,  s.     A  cravat,  S.     It  for- 
merly signified  a  neckcloth  worn  by  men,  which 
hung  down  before,  and  was  tied  behind. 

He  falds  his  ozcrelaj/  down  his  I)reast  with  care, 
And  few  gangs  trigger  to  the  kirk  or  fair. 

Rmnsnjj's  Poems,  ii.  70. 
OURLORD,  OuHE-LAUD,  s.     An  over-lord,  a 
superior. 

Full  sutailly  he  chargit  thaim  in  bandoune. 
As  thar  our  lord,  till  hald  of  him  the  toun. 

Hyschope  Robert,  in  his  fymc  full  worthi, 

OlVCihiskow  lord,  he  said,  that  we  deny 
Ony  our  lord,  hot  the  gret  God  abnll'. 

tVallace,  i.  61.  67.  MS. 
Thare  is  nane  dedlykc  Kyng  wyth  crowne, 
That  oure-lard  til  oure  Kyng  suld  be 
In. til  superyoryte. 

IFj/nlozcn,  viii.  5.  75. 
V.  Latrd. 
OUR-LOUP,  OuRLOP,  *.     An  occasional  tres- 
pass of  cattle  on  a  neighbouring  pasture. 
"   In    Scotland,   an   occasional   trespa'-s   of  cattle 
on  a  neighbouring    pasture  is   still   termed  ourlop." 
Lord  llailes,   Auuals,  i.  319. 

A.S.  ofcr-leop.an  transirc  ;  whence  O.E.  ourlup, 
a  transgression  ;   sometimes  the  mulct  paid  for  it. 

OURNOWNE,  s.     Afternoon. 

In  a  dern  w  oode  thai  stellit  thaim  full  law; 
Set  skouriouris  furth  the  contr^  to  aspye  : 
Be  qne  our  nozene  thrc  for  rydaris  went  bye. 
IValluee,  iv.  432.  MS. 
A.S.  ofer  nan,  pomeridianus,  after  noon ;  Som- 
ner. 
OUR  OUHARE,  adv.    V.  Quhare,  and  Al- 

(MIIAKF,. 

OURRAD,  leg.  Ofrrad.     Too  hasty,  rash. 

To  byd  our  King  castellys  I  wald  wo  had  ; 

Cast  we  doun  all,  we  mycht  be  demy  t  our  rad. 
Wallace^  vii.  326.  MS. 
A.S.   ofer,    nimis,  and   hrucd,   celer,  'Velo-X  ;    to 
hracde,  praecejre.     Jlraedc  has  sometimes  this  sense 
by  itself. 

Early  editors,  not  understanding  the  expression, 
have  substKuted  a  solecism  used  by  the  vulgar  in  mo- 
dern times,   too  bad. 
OUR-RYCHT,  OuRvciiT,  adv.     Awry. 

Schir  John  Sinclair  begowtho  to  dance. 

For  he  wes  new  cum  out  of  France. 

For  ony  thing  that  he  do  micht, 

His  aj  futt  ycid  ay  ourycht, 

Aud  to  the  totlier  would  not  grco. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  94. 
As  signifying,  beyond  what  n  right  or  pr>per  ; 
Fland.   over-recht,   praepostcrus,   praetcr  rectum ; 
Kilian. 
To  OURRID,  V.  a.     To  traverse. 

But  Schyr  Kduuard,  his  brodyr,  then 

Wfs  in  Cralloway,  woill  nor  him  by, 

With  him  ane  othyr  cumpany. 

That  held  the  strenthis  off  the  latul. 

For  thai  durst  nocht  yeit  tak  on  hand 
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Till  (iiir  rid  the  land  planly. 

/ia//>o;'/-,  T.  471.  M^. 
A.S.  ofer-fj/d-an,  eqiio  aut  ciirru  transire,  to  n'llc 
»vcr  ;  Soiniicr. 

ToOURSYLE,  Oiteksyle,  Oversile,  v.n.    1. 
To  cover,  to  conceal. 

Tisiphoiie  that  furious  monsfoiire  wilde 
In  bludy  cape  reucstit  and  oner  sijldr, 
Sittis  kepand  but  sicpe  bayth  iiyclit  and  day 
That  sory  entre  and  this  porche  ahvay. 

J)uiig.  Hrgil,  183.  40. 
Yea,  rather  rijrhteous  Hcav'n  let  firy  blast 
Liijht  on  my  hcid  that  thou  on  Sodoni  cast, 
Kre  1  my  malice  cloke  or  oversile, 
In  giving  Izac  such  a  counsell  vile. 

JIudsun''s  Judith,  p.  10.     V.  Sile. 
2.  This  word  has  also  been  rendered  to  beguile, 
to  circumvent. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  satisfying  proof  of  its 
being  used   in  this   sense.     This,   however,  may  bo 
from  oversight.     If  really  thus  used,  it  should  per- 
ha|)s  be  viewed  as   radically  ditferent,  and  be  dedu- 
ced from  A.S.  ofer,  and  sj/ll-an,  to  purchase. 
OURTANE,  part.  pit.     Overtaken  ;    used   me- 
taph.  to  denote  that  one  is  overtaken  by  justice, 
or  brought  to  tri.il  by  an  assize  for  a  crime. 
Schir  Gilbert  Maleherbe,  and  Logy, 
And  Richard  Broune,  tliir  thre  planly 
War  with  a  syis  than  ourtane  ; 
Tharfor  thai  drawyn  war  ilkaue. 
And  hangyt,  and  hedyt  tharto  ; 
As  men  had  dcmyt  thaim  for  to  do. 

Barbour,  xix.  55.  MS. 
To  tak  one  in  our,  is  still  a  vulgar  phrase,  signi. 
fying  to  call  one  to  account,  to  bring  one  to  a  trial, 
to  bring  to  the  bar,  S. 

OURTIIORT,  OwfiTuoRT,  OuniniiwEnT, 
OiiuTiioLmii,  OuEUTiioitroirRE,  pirp.  Atli- 
wart,  across ;  ovtrliitvart,  E.  td/iort,  S.  oiirler, 
Dumfr.  J',i/ins:  omier,  lying  in  an  oblique  po- 
sition ;  a  corr.  of  oiierthorlore. 

A  loklate  bar  was  drawyn  oitrlhourth  the  dur. 

JVallace,  iv.  iiljl.  MS. 
The  Scottis  men  held  the  tolhir  way  ; 
Syne  uwrlltort  to  that  way  liekl  thai. 

tt'j/'Uown,  viii.  31.  50. 
Rycht  ouer  lh:cerl  the  chamber  was  there  drawc 
A  trevesse  thin  and  quhite,  all  of  |)lesance. 

Kirnc't  Qiiair,  iii.  9. 
Foryetfis  he  not  Eurialns  luf  pcrfay, 
liot  kest  him  euin  oucrlhortoure  Salius  way. 
Doug.  Hrgii,  138.  4"). 
A.S.  //j:c'J(/"cs signifies  obliquely,  transversely,  from 
(hweor,  ihicar,   perverse,  distorted  ;   Uelg.   diceers, 
id.,   whence  overdaars,  uverdtceers,  athwart,  cross. 
The  S.  word,   however,  in  all  its  ancient  forms,   has 
most  allinity  to  the  Sw.,  being  merely  (iserl  oejzcer, 
id.  inverted.    Oner/horioure  is  redundant;  the  prep, 
being  used  both  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  woiil, 
q.  ocf;cfr  fuert  oeficer.      V.  Tnourouii. 
OURTILL,  prep.     Above,  or  beyond. 
lie  lies  so  Weill  done  me  obe)-. 
Our/ill  all  thing  thairfoir  I  pray 
That  nevir  dolour  niak  him  dram. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  93. 
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tt  seruK  formicl,  altbough  aukwardly,  from  A.S. 
o/cr,  above,   and  /ill,  to. 

'I'o  OUR-T  Y R  VE,  O  w u-ty r w  e,  r.  a.    To  turn 
upside  down. 

lieprowyd  scho  siild  nourhl  be  for.thi 
Of  falshede,  or  of  trychery, 

For  til  ozcrfj/nce  that  is  abowc. 

liol  qwheii  thai  trayst  hyr  all  lliair  best, 
All  that  is  gyvvyn  be  that  Lady, 
Scho  ozcrfj/rti-i/s  it  suddanly. 

Wijiifuvrn,  viii.  40.  .39.  46. 
"   Isl.  tyrv-a,  overwhelm  ;  so  we  say  now,  top. 
fij-tiiri-i/,"   Gl. 

to  OURWEILL,  r.  a.     To  exceed,  to  go  be- 
yond. 

Abbotis  by  rewll,  and  lordis  but  ressonp. 

Sic  senycoris  tymis  oiirwcill  this  sessone, 

Vpouii  thair  vycc  war  lang  to  walk. 

Scott,  Evergreen,  ii.  187. 
It  is  printed  onerwcil.  Sibb.   has  taken  an   undue 
liberty   with  this    passage.     Not  understanding  the 
term  ourzceill,  he  has  thus  altered  the  line  ; 
Sic  senyeoris  tt/nes  our  Keill'ihh  sessone. 

Ckron.  S.  F.  iii.  Ifil. 
I  have  given  it  according  to  the  Bannafyne  .AI"<.. 
which,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  he  also 
consulted.  Our  term  seems  to  be  from  A.S.  ofer. 
wyU-an,  superllucrc,  ebuUirc,  eflVrvescere,  ("  to 
boyle  over,"  Somn.),  used  tigura(ively.      V.  Abbot 

of  V.XnESSONK. 

OURWORD,  OwuwoHD,  Owerword,  y.     \. 

Any  word  frequently  repeated,  in  converaation 
or  otherwise,  S. 
Ilcr  een  sae  bonie  blue  betray, 
Ifow  she  repays  my  passion  ; 
But  prudence  is  lier  o'encord  av, 
She  talks  of  rank  and  fasliion. 

Burnt,  if.  30. 
2.  The  burden  (of  a  song),  the  words  which  are 
frequently  repeated. 

Ay  is  the  oicncuiil  of  the  gest, 

Gill"  thaine  the  pelf  (o  part  aiitang  thamc. 

Dunbar,  Mtiitland  Poems,  p.  104. 
The  starling  Hew  to  his  mother's  window  stane, 

It  whistled  and  it  sang  ; 
And  a}  e  the  oiccr  zcord  of  the  tune 
Was--"  Johnie  tarries  lang." 

Minstrclsi/  Border,  i.  80. 
OUSEL,  s.     V.  Oi'ZEi,. 
OUSEN,  OwsEV,  pi.     Oxen,  S,  A.Bor. 

He  has  gowd  in  his  coH'ers,  he  has  o:;\en  and  kine, 
And  ae  bonie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine. 

Burns,  iv.  25. 
MoesG.  auhsne,  id.  aulis,  bos. 

Ousi;n   snt.K,  soxi^eiis,  or   flummery  not  boiled; 
used  in  various  parts  of  S.  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, instead  of  milk,  alongst  with  their  pottage; 
Dumfr. 
This  dcsigRation  is  of  the  ludicrous  kind  ;  q.  the 

milk  of  oxen,   because  they  give  none  ;   this   being 

used  only  as  a  substitute  for  milk,  when   nothing 

better  can  be  had. 

our,  OwT,  adi:     "  Fully,  completely."     Gl. 
Wynt. 
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lie  wantytt  na  mare  tlian  a  schowt. 

For  lil  \\d\Tc  made  h)  m  "ijra)  ne-wofle  ozct. 

Jl]/nloic>i,  viii.  17.  6. 
Ill-  also  iisos  all  oxcfe. 

Si-'vcrjiis  soi»e  lie  wcs  but  dowfe, 
Bot  he  wcs  were  than  he  all  o-xfe. 

Jfjhl.  T.  8.  172. 

V.    .\l.L  Ol"T. 

To  OUT,  r.  a.     To  lay  out,  to, expend;  or,  to 
find  vent  tor.  ,  , 

"  But  alas  !  I  can  scarce  get  leave  to  ware  my 
love  on  him  :  I  can  lind  no  wavs  to  out  my  heart 
upon  Christ  ;  and  my  love,  (hal  I  with  my  soul  be- 
stow on  him,  is  like  to  die  in  my  hand."  Ruther- 
ford's Lett.  P.  1.  ep.  135. 

Isl.  yt-(i  is  nearly  allied  in  sense,  as  sipnifvin?  to 
rheapeii ;  lireor,  CJ.  A«dr.  Its  jiroper  sense,  1  siis. 
l)ecl,  is  to  vend.  Both  it  and  our  v.  are  from  the 
prep,  uf.,  out,  q.  to  make  a  commodity  find  its  way 
icilhoiif.  ]Ience, 
Oi'TiNG,  J.     A  vent  for  commodities. 

"  My  peace  is,  that  Christ  niaj  find  sale  and  oiif. 
ing  of  his  wares  in  the  like  of  me,  I  mean,  for  sav. 
in<;  crace."      I  hid.  ep.  178. 

OUT-ABOUT,  adv.     Abroad,  out  of  doors,  in 
the  open  air,  S.  i 

But  ae  ni,(;htas  I'm  spying  ovt-nbont. 
With  heart  unsettled  aye,  ye  needna  doubt, 
Wha  eominsr  cratewards  to  me  do  I  see. 
But  this  snel^  lass,  that  canie  the  (hiy  with  me  ? 
'  I  '     I  I'  lioss's  Jh-lowic,  \).  88. 

OUT-BY,  adv.     1.  Abroad,  vifithout,  not  in  the 

house,  S. 
2.  Out  from,  at  some  distance,  S. 

She  met  my  lad  hauf  -jates  and  mair  I  trow, 
And  e;ar'd  her  lips  on  his  gee  sic  a  smack. 
That  well  oui-bj/  ye  wad  have  heard  the  crack. 
RuMi\<!  Jlelciiore,  p.  108. 
Perhaps  from  A.S.  uf  ex,  e\tra,  and  bjj  juxta  ;   as 
the  term  implies  that  one,  although  not  immediately 
at  hand,   is  not  far  distant. 

To  OUT-BRADE,  r.  a.     To  draw  out;  also,  as 

r.  w.  to  start  out.     V.  Braue. 
OUTBREAKING,    s.      1.    An  eruption  on  the 

skin,  S. 
2.  Used  in  a  moral  sense,  to  denote  the  transgres- 
sion of  the  law  of  God,  S. 

"  If  I  could  keep  f;ood  q\iarters  in  time  to  come 
■with  Christ,  1  would  fear  nothing  ;  but  oh  !  oh!  I 
complain  of  my  woful  uutbrca/ctngs."  Rutherford's 
Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  IG^. 

It  is  generally  applied  to  open  sins,  and  those  cs. 
peciallv  of  a  more  gross  kind. 
To  OUTBULLER,  v.  n.    To  gush  out  with  a 

•gurjjliujj  noiSe,  S. 

The  hlude,  outbitUerand  on  the  nakit  sword, 
llir  handis    furh  sprent. 

Dou  g.  nrgil,  123.  28.     V.  Buller. 
OUTCAST,  s.     A  quarrel,  a  contention,  S. 

"  I  'remble  at  the  remembrance  of  a  new  out-cast 
betwixt  him  and  mo;  and  1  have  cause,  whon  I  con- 
sider whai    sick  and  sad  days    I    have  had  for  his  ab- 
gCHce."     Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  162,, 
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OUTCOME,  OiTrncoMK,  Outcum,  s.    1.  Egress* 

the  act  of  coming  out. 

And  we  sail  ner  eiibuschyt  be, 
Quhar  we  thar  uutccomc  may  se. 

Harbour,  iv.  3G1.  MS. 

2.  Terinination,  issue,  S. 

And  for  the  outcome  o'  the  story, 
Just  leave  it  to  your  ni'boiir  tory. 

li.'(J(dloz:aij's  Poems,  p.  13. 

3.  Increase,  product,  S. 

Belg.  uj/fkomsf  is  used  in  all  these  senses ;  a  com- 
ing forth,  exit;  event,  issue;  product;  from  tnjtkom. 
en,  to  come  ont. 

4.  That   season    in    which    the    day   begins    to 
lengthen.  ;■'  ■' '"  '■"  | ''^  ■■■■  _  ''  ' 

Yet,  quolli  Ihis'Kt'asfl'-ivith'li^'aVy  chCaf, 
1  pray  you,  Duncan,  thole  me  here, 
I'ntil  the  outriim  of  the  year, 
And  then  if  I  grow  better, 
I  shall  remove,  I  you  assure, 
Tho'  I  were  ncre  so  weak  and  poor. 
And  seek  my  meat  in  Curry  moor, 
As  fast  as  I  can  swatter. 
Mitrc  of  Collhi!;loun,  Tl'atson^n  Colt.  i.  43. 
OUTFALL,  .*.     A  quanx-l,  a  contention,  S.  out- 
cusl,  synon. 

"  The  feuds  at  that  tyme  bet«i\t  (he  familys  of 
Cordone  and  Korlxs  wer  not  extinguished,  therfor 
the}  rys(ul  a  cry,  as  if  it  hade  been  uiion  some  out. 
fall  among  these  people,  crying  //(■//)  (t  (Gordon,  a 
Ciordon,  wliirti  is  the  gathering  Word  of  the  friemls 
of  that  familie."  Peiinaneii  'Tottr  in  S.  1709.  p. 
330.   Append. 

Teut.  tctvall  signifies  a  hostile  excursion,  a  sally  ; 
^w.  uffull,   id.     To  fall  out,   K.  to  quarrel. 
OU  TFIELD,  tulj.  and  ,v.     A  term  applied  to  ara- 
ble land,  which    is   not  manured,  but  cropped 
till  it  is  worn  out,  so  a^  to  be  unfit  for  bearing 
corn  for  some  years,  ^.     V.  Infield. 
OUTEORNE,  pnt.T.        ■ 

()  hapijv  star  at  evening  and  at  morne, 
(juhais  bright  aspect  my  maistres  first  outforne! 
O  happy  credle,  and  O  hapi>y  hand, 
Quhicli  roekit  her  the  hour  that  scho  wes  borne! 
Moiilg-imery,  MS.    Chron.  H.  P.  iii.  494. 
It  seems   to  signify,   brought  forth,   or  caused  to 
come  forth  ;   from  A.S.  utfaer-un  egredi,  exire,   us- 
ed ol)liquely.      Thu  utfore;  tu  egressus  est. 
OUTGAIT,  Oi'TGATK,  s.     1.  A  way  for  egress; 
used  in  a  literal  sense. 

Baith  here  and  thare  sone  vmbeset  haue  thay 
The  ontgatts  all,  thay  suld  not  wyn  away. 

Doug.  Virgil,  289.  50. 
2.   A  way  of  deliverance  or  escape  ;  used  with  re- 
spect to  adversity  or  difficulty  of  any  kind. 
"   He  falleth  in   the  hands  of  ane  terrible  pest  : 
and  death  is  so  present  to  him,  that  he  sceth  no  out- 
gait."     Bruce's  Eleven  Scrm.  Sign.  F.  6,  b. 

—  "  It  bringis  contempt  to  our  Soveraine  Lordis 
authoritie,  and  ca^^fis  the  parties,  havaud  their  causes 
in  proces — in  great  doubl,  quhen  they  finde  not  aiifr 
out-gait,  to  have  their  causes  decided  quhair  they 
are  i'ntentcd."  Acts  Ja.  V^l.  1579.  c.  92,  Murray. 
OUTGANE,  part.  pii.     Elapsed,  expired,  S. 
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*■'  It  is  ordanit,  that  na  hors  bo  saiild  out  of  Oic 
rcalmc,  qiihill  at  the  li-ist  fliay  be  thre  yAr  aiild  out. 
gane,  vndcr   (lie   pane   of  cscheit  of  thainc  to   the 
kinK."     Acfs  Ja.  I.  1-12  t.  c.  34.  Kdil.  1  o6G. 
OUT-HAUAR,  OuT-iiAUEii,  s.     One  who  car- 
ries or  exports  goods  from  a  country. 
"  That  of  ilk  pundiii  worth  of  wollin  claith  had 
out  of  (he  realiae,   tlic  King  sail   haue   of  (lie  ««/- 
/!«//«/•  for  ciis(uine  ii.  s."     Acts  Ja.  I.    14'21.   c.  44. 
Kdit.  l.)66.     Out-huiier,  Skene.      V.  Have. 
OUTHIR,  conj.     Either.     V.  Othir. 
OUTHORNE,  s.     1.  The  bora  blown  for  sum- 
moning the  lieges  to  attend  the  king  in  fcir  of 
tCere. 

"  That  all  mancr  of  men,  (hat  hes  land  or  gmli<, 
be  rcddy  horsit  and  geirit,  and  (^ftcr  the  faciilte  of 
his  landls  and  giidis,  for  the  defence  of  the  realiiu', 
at  the  cominandement  of  (he  Kingis  letters  be  bailis 
or  oulhoniis."  Acts  Ja.  II.  1456.  c.  62.  Edit. 
1566.   c.  57.   Murray. 

Perhaps  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  by  a  post  who 
carries  the  mail,  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  relique  of  this 
ancient  custom. 

2.  The  horn  blown  by  the  king's  mair  or  messen- 
ger, to  summon  the  lieges  to  assist  in  pursuing 
a  fugitive. 

"  Gif  it  bappinnis  the  Schiref  to  persew  fugitouris 
with  the  Kingis  Home  as  is  foirsaid,  and  the  conn- 
trie  ryse  not  in  his  supporte,  thay  all  or  parte  her- 
aud  the  Kingis  llorne,  or  beand  warnit  be  (he 
JNIairis,  and  followis  not  the  outhorne, — ilk  gendl- 
man  sail  pay  to  the  King  Tnforgeuin  xl.  s.  and  ilk 
veman  xx.  s."  Acts  Ja.  I.  1426.  c.  109.  Edit. 
1565.   c.  98.   Edit.  Murray. 

3.  The  "  horn  of  a  sentinel  or  watchman  to  sound 
alarm,"  Gl.  Sibb.  ,_   ;    ,>,^ 

Era  I  be  Fcmblit  on  my'  feit, 

The  oiithorne  is  cryde. 
Thay  rais  me  all  wi(h  ane  rout, 
And  chasis  me  the  toun  about  ; 
And  cryis  all  with  ane  schon(, 
'  O  traytor  full  tryde  !' 

Ma/tland  Pneiri!^,  p.  19S. 
i.  e.  the  alarm  is  sounded  ;   unless  there  be  an  allu- 
sion to  the  practice  of  proclaiming  a  man  to  be  a  re- 
bel, and  making  him  an  outlaw,   by  pulfiiig  him  to 
the  horn.      V.  Hou.v. 

OUTHOUSE,  *.     An  office-house  of  any  kind, 
attached  to  a  dwelling  house ;  as  a  stable,  cow- 
house, cellar,  &c.  S.     Sw.  ul/tus,  id. 
OUTLAY,  5.     Expenditure,  S. 

"  It  is  one  which  accumulates  yearly  in  value, 
without  an  yearly  outlay  of  expence."  P.  Dunkeld, 
Perths.  Statist.  Ace.  xx.  437. 

Sw.  utlagg-a,  to  expend  ;  whence  utlaga,  tax  ; 
utlagor,  «xpcuditure. 

OUTLAK,  prep. 

Reiith  have  I  none,  outlak  fortoun  and  chance, 

That  maue  I  ay  persew  both  day  and  nich(. 

King  Hart.  ii.  52. 

Left  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  as  not  understood.    But  if 

not  an  error  of  some  copyist  for  out-ta/c,  except,  it 

may  be  synon.  ;  from  out  and  lack,  or  13elg.  ui/t  and 

lack-en.   There  seems  to  have  been  an  old  reduadaut 


word  of  this  formation,  especially  as  inlciik  is  still 
commonly  used  both  as  a  v.  and  s.     V.  next  woi-.l. 
This  agrees  with   the   rest  of  the   pas-^age.      ■•    I 
have  no   sorrow,    or  cause  for   repeutanc;-,   except 
what  may  arise  from  the  common  accidents  of  life." 
For  rriilh  here  docs  not  signify  compassion. 
OUT-LAIK,  Oui-LAt  K,  s.     "  The  su;Hrabun- 
(Innt  quantity  in  weight  or  measure  ;"  Gl.  Silb. 
OUTLER,  adj.     Not  housed  ;  a  term  applied  to 
caitle  which  lie  without  during  winter,  S. 

The  deil,  or  else  an  outlcr  qiiey 
, ;  Q  i^t  i^p  an'  gae^  \  ^^99^- 

Burns,  iii.  1  37. 
OUTLY,  *,     The  oiithy  of  monei/.  is  a  plirase 
respecting  the  time  that  money    lies  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  owner,  either  in  trade  or  at  in- 
terest, S. 
OUTLY,  adv.     Fully,  S.B, 

But  three  haill  da>s  were  outlj/  come  and  gacu, 
E'er  he  the  task  cou'd  manage  him  alanc. 

,;,•  MKirn      Ross's  Helcnore,  p.  43. 
OUTLYER,  OwTtAin,  s.     A  stone  not  takeii 
from  a  quarry,  but  ('/ing  out  in  the  field  in  a 
detached  state,  S.  ' 

Teut.  tot-lcggher  is  used  in  a  sense  sontcwiiat  ana- 
logous.     It  denotes  a  stationary  ship,   one  fixed  to  a 
particular  place  for  watching  the  enemy,  as  opposed 
to  those  which  lie  in  a  harbour. 
OUT-THE-GAIT,  adj.  Honest,  fair,  not  double, 
either  in  words   or   actions  ;  q.   one  who  keeps 
the  straight  rocuf,  without  any  circuitous  course, 
S. 
OUT  OUR,  OuT-owRE,  adv.     I.  Over,  acrofs, 
S.  from  01/ 1  and  oiier,  over. 

And  thai  had,   on  the  toihyr  party, 
Bannolv  burue,  tiiat  sua  ctimbyrsum  was, 
Eor  siv  k  and  depnea  for  to  pas. 
That  thar  ui)  clit  uaue  out  our  it  rid. 

Uurlnntr,  xiii.  353.  MS. 
2.  Out    from    any    place ;    Uland.  otilour,    stand 

back,  S.  .!>  u.t  1. 1 

OUTOU TH,  prep.     Out  fromi   V.  Octwitk. 
OUTQUEN  L",  part.  pa.     Extinguished,  spent. 
Like  as  the  pacient  has  hete  of  oner  grite  fors, 
And  in  young  babbyis  warmnes  iubulticient. 
And  to  aget  failyeis,  and  is  out  quent. 

Doug.  Virgil,  95.  30.     \.  Qlent. 

OUT-RAKE,  s.     1.  An  expedition,  an  out-ride. 

A.S.   tit-raec-an,  to  extend. 
2.   An  extensive  wiilk  for  sheep  or  cattle,  S.  Gl. 

Sibb.     V.  Raik. 
OUTRANGE,  s.     Extremity. 
Quhatevir  chance 
Dois  me  oulrancc, 
Sdif  fals  thinking 
In  sucit  dreming. 

Maitlund's  Pocm.9,  p.  216. 
i.  e.   "   Every  accident  reduces  me  to  un  extremity, 
except  the  pleasant  delusion  of  dreams."     Fr.  oul- 
trance,  id. 

To  OUT-RED,  V.  a.     J.  To  disentangle,  to  ex- 
tricate. 
2.  To  finish  any  business,  S.B. 
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Alul  whai  tlie  former  times  coulil  not  oulred, 
In  walls  and  fowsics  ;  thcsf  accomplished. 

Muse's  llircnodic,   p.  91. 
1»I.  iitrcf(-a,  ill.  porficere  net^ofiinn.      V.  Kr.n. 
OuTRED,  s.     I.  Rubbish,  what  u  cleared  out,  S. 
2.  Clearance,  finishing,  S.B. 

Had  of  the  bargain  we  made  an  oiifred, 
We'se  no  be  heard  upon  the  midden  head, 
That  h«'s  gueed  natured  oiiy  aiic  may  see. 

Ross's  Uelenore,   p.  85. 
OUTREYNG,    s.     Extremity,  irremediable  ca- 
lamity. 

For  had  thair  owtragcouss  bounte 

Bene  led  with  wyt,  and  with  mcsur, 

Bol  giff  the  mar  iny>awentnr 

Tienc  fallyn  thaim,   it  siild  rycht  hard  thing 

lie  to  ledc  thaim  till  oictrci/ng. 

Barbour,  xviii.  182.  MS. 
Fr.  oul/rer,  outrer,  to  carry  things  to  an  extre- 
mity ;  from  Lat.  ultra. 

OUTSCHETT,  part.  pa.    Shut  out,  excluded. 
That  CJarritourc  my  niraphe  unto  mc  tald, 
Was  cleipit  Lawtie  keipar  of  that  hald, 
Of  hie  honour  :  and  thay  pe|)il  outschelf. 

Piiliic  oj  Ilouuur,  iii.  56. 
A.S.  ut  out,  and   icj/tl-un,  obserare ;  uhxiftling 
rxiraiicus. 

OUTSET,  s.     The  commencement  of  a  journey, 
or  of  any  business,  S.     In  this   sense  the  v.  to 
set  out  is  used  in  E. 
?.  The    publication  of  a   book,  S.     To  set  out, 

to  publis!)  a  work,  S. 
OUTSHOT,  s.     A  projection,  in  a  bulldinjj,  S. 
Sw.  utskiutamle,  id.  sUut-u  ul,  to  project,  Belg. 
la/tseliiel-cn,  id. 
OUTSIGHT,  *.     Goods,    furniture  or  utensils, 
out  of  doors ;  as  hisirr/if  denotes  what  is  wkh- 
in  the  house,  S.      V.  Insicht. 
OUrSPECKLE,  s.     "    A  laughing-stock." 
"   ^Vhae  drives  thir  kve?"   can  Willie  say, 
"  To  mak  an  outspccklc  o'  me?" 

Min'itrel^y  Border,  i.  103. 
q.  something  io  bo   spoken   out  or   abroad.     For  I 
(jnestion  if  speckle  here  has  the  same   origin  as  in 
Kenspetkle,   q.  v. 

OUTSPOKEN,  adj.  Given  to  freedom  of  speech, 
not  accustomed  to  conceal  ones  sentiments,  S. 

OUTSTRIlvING,  s.  An  eruption  on  the  skin, 
S. 

OUTSUCKEN,  s.  1.  The  freedom  of  a  te- 
nant from  bondage  to  a  mill ;  or  the  liberty 
which  he  enjoys,  by  his  lease,  of  taking  his 
grain  to  be  ground  where  he  plc-ases.  It  is  op- 
posed to  the  state  of  being  thirled  to  a  mill,  S. 

2.  The  duties  payable  by  those  who  are  not  astiict- 
ed  to  a  mill,  S. 
"  The  duties  payable  by  those  who  come  Tolun- 

larily   to  a   mill   are   called   outsucken,    or   out/oun 

multures.''      Frikine's  Instit.  B.  2.  Tit.  9.  s.  20. 
It  is  also  used  as  an  adj. 
"  The    rate   of  outsucken  multure,  though   it  is 

not  the  same  every  where,  is  more  justly  proportion- 
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ed  to  the  value  of  the  labour  than  tiiat  of  the  iu^ 
suckeii;   Ibid.      V.  Sucken,  I.n^lckln. 
OUT  TAK,    OwTAKYN,   OwTA.NE,  prep.     1. 
Except. 

l?ot  off  tliair  noble  grct  afTcr, 
Thar  seruice,  na  thair  realte, 
Ye  sail  her  na  thing  now  for  me; 
Owturw  that  he  oil  the  barnagc 
That  thiddir  come  tok  homage. 

Harbour,  ii.  185.  MS. 
Here  it  is  used  ellipticaliy,  as  if  an  adr. 

And  schortlye  euery  thyng  that  doith  reparc, 

In  firth  or  feild,  fludc,  forest,  erth  or  are, 

Astablit  Ivggis  sl>l  to  sleip  and  restis 

Out  tuk  the  mcry  nychtyngalc  Philoniene, 
That  on  the  thorne  sat  syngand  fro  the  splene. 
Doug,  firgil,  450.  10. 
This  seems  literally  fane  or  taken  out,  as  out  tak, 
take  out.      V.   Divers.  Purley,  i.  433. 

"  Every  man  that  leveth  his  wyf,  out  tcke  cause 
of  fornicaciown,  makitii  hir  to  do  lecherie,"  Wic- 
lif,  Matt.  5. 

In  alleBretaynwas  noulit,sithcnCristc  watborn^ 
A  fest  so  noble  wrouht  aftore  no  biforn, 
Out  tak  Cark-on,  that  was  in  Arthure  tyme, 
Tharehcbare  thecoroune,  thereof  yit  men  ryme. 
Ii.  lirunne,  p.  332. 
Gower  uses  out-takijn  lO,  the  same  sense,  Conf. 
Am.  Fol.  25.  a. 
2.  Besides,  in  addition. 

The  trie  off  MiirrelT  wifn  his  men, 

Arayit  weile,  come  alsua  then, 

In  to  gml  cowync  for  to  fycht, 

And  gret  will  for  to  manteyme  thair  mycht. 

Oiclakijn  Ihair  mony  barownys. 

And  kuyclitis  that  of  gref  renowne  is 

Come  with  thair  iiuin,  full  stalwartly. 

Barbour,  \\.  232.  MS. 
This  word  is  evidetitly  formed  iu  the  same  manner 
with  Belg.  ujjtgenomc/i.  Germ,  autgenomen,  ex- 
cept, from  u)/t,  aus,  out,  and  neem-cn,  nehm-en, 
to  take.  I  need  scarcely  mention  E.  except  as  an 
example  of  the  same  kind ;  Lat.  ex  from,  and  cap- 
ere  to  take. 

OU TTERIT,  pret. 

Bot  Talbartis  hors,  with  ane  mischance, 
He  outlerit,  and  to  rin  was  laith. 

Lijnd-iui/'s  Siiuijer  Mctdrum,  1594,  B.  i.  a. 
Utterit,  Edit.  Pink.  "  Reared?"  Gl.  Perhaps 
literally,  "  would  not  keep  the  course,"  from  Fr. 
uultrer.  V.  Outrevng.  Outre,  however,  was  a 
term  used  in  chivalry,  denoting  any  atrocious  injury. 
V.  Diet.  Trev. 

OUTWAILE,  OuTWYLE,  s.  Refuse,  a  person 
or  thing  that  is  rejected  ;  properly,  what  is  left 
after  selection,  S. 

lie  gave  me  once  a  dluine  responsaile, 

That  I  should  be  the  lloure  of  loue  in  Troy  ; 
Now  am  I  made  an  vnworthy  outzoaile, 
And  ail  in  care  translated  is  my  joy. 

llenrifsoite's  Test.  Creseide,  Chaucer, 
p.  182.  Fol.  ii.  c.  1. 
Isl.  utvel-ia,  eligere.     Rudd,  writes  outneal,  to. 
fVale.     V.  WvLE.  v. 
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To  OUTWAIR,  i:  a.  To  expend. 

To  get  sum  gcir  yet  maim  1  liaif  grit  cair, 
In  vaiiitie  syu  I  man  it  oiittcuir — 
M'oiin  be  aiie  wrotche,  and  into  waistric  spent. 
ArbiUhnoly  Mailland  taverns,  p.  131. 
V.  Ware,  v. 
OUTWITH,   OwTOUTH,  Wtouth,   prep.      1. 
Without,  on  the  outer  side,  denoting  situation. 
So  written,  says  Rudd.,  to  distinguish  it  from 
zciUioi/t,  sine. 

"  The  Carmelite  freris  come  at  this  tyme  in  Scot- 
land, and  ereckit  ano  chapell  of  oure  lady  otitzciih 
the  wallis  of  Ferth  to  be  liiair  kirk."  Bcllend. 
C'lon.  li.  xiii.  c.  16. 

It  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  our  old  Acts.  V. 
Peile,  I). 

2.  Outwards,  out  from. 

And  off  his  men  xiiii,  or  raa. 
He  gert  as  tliai  war  sekkis  ta 
Fyllyt  with  gress ;  and  sync  thaim  lay 
Apon  thair  horss,  and  hald  thair  way, 
Rycht  as  thai  wald  to  Lanark  far, 
Otclviith  quhar  thai  enbuschyt  war. 

Barbuur,  viii.  4-18.  MS. 
S.  Separate  from. 

"  This  mentioun  of  David  placed  here,  is  to  let 
the  King  see,  that  the  readincs  of  liis  comfort  flowed 
from  the  Messias,  to  wit,  Jesus  Christ,  from  whom 
al  (rue  comfort  flowed,  and  out-zci/li  whome  there  is 
iiather  comfort  nor  consolation."  Bruce's  Eleven 
Serm.  Sign.  D.  5.  a. 

This  word  is  not,  as  Rudd.  conjectures,  from  out 
and  ic/th.  The  oldest  orthography  is  that  of  Barbour, 
wtouth.,  (V.  the  adv.)  which  both  in  form  and  sig. 
nitication  agrees  to  Sw.  utaaf,  pron.  utot ;  outwards, 
exteriora  versus  ;  Seren.  .Aat  is  a  prep,  signifying, 
towards ;  as  aat  hoeger,  towards  the  right  hand  ;  aat 
(lesfer,  towards  the  East,  eastward.  Verel.  writes 
tlie  Sw.  prep,  aath,  uthi.  V.  At.,  Ind.  Scytho-Scand. 
I  hare  observed  no  word  in  A.S.  formed  like  out- 
icith  or  titoulh.  It  may  be  merely  z^/'thout,  A.S. 
tcilhutan,  inverted.  As  written  ouioulh,  ho«cver,  the 
last  syllable  resembles  the  A.S.  prep,  oth,  respecting 
l)lace,  and  used  as  synon.  with  Su.G.  aat.  "  Thou 
shalt  spread  abroad,  from  eastdaclc  oth  zcestdaelc, 
ami  from  suthdaete  oth  northdaele ;  from  the  cast 
quarter  totiurds  the  west,  and  from  (he  south  quar- 
ter toTcards  the  north  ;"  Gen.  xxviii.  l.i.  It  oc- 
curs likewise  in  the  composition  of  some  A.S.  verbs, 
ill  which  its  meaning  seems  to  have  been  overlook- 
ed;  as  uf-olh-bcr.stan,  clam  aufugere,  perhaps  ra- 
ther fugere  ad  extra,  S.  to  Jiec  ou/-uith;  ut-o/li- 
Jleon,  id.  Oth.,  in  the  examples  given,  is  synon. 
with  the  prep,   tcith,   versus,     V.  Dounvvith,   and 

AViTllOUTYN. 

OuTwiTH,  adi\   1.  Out  of  doors,  abroad,  S. 
Colin  her  father,  who  had  oiiluith  gane. 
But  heard  at  last,  and  sae  came  in  him  lane. 
As  he  conic  in,  him  glegly  Bydby  spy'd  ; 
And,  AV  elcome  Colin,  niair  nor  welcome,  cry'd. 
Rosses  Ilelctwre,  p.  83.  84. 

2.  Outwards. 

As  he  awisyt  now  have  thai  done  ; 
And  till  thaim  tslouth  send  thai  sone. 


And  bad  thaim  berbery  that  nycht, 
And  on  the  morn  cum  to  the  fyclit. 

Barbour,  ii.  299.  MS. 
S.  "  Yet  we  say,  farthir  outi:ilh,  or  inicithy  for 
mure  to  the  outicard  or  itizcard,"  Rudd. 
OUZEL,  Ousiii,,  s.  A  term  still  used  in  some 
places  for  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  Peebles. 
This  has  evidently  been  retained  from  the  days  of 
Popery,  being  the  same  with  E.  housel,  A.S.  'hud, 
id.  the  term  anciently  used  to  denote  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass;  Isl.  hud  oblatio,  from  MoetG.  hunsl  a 
sacrifice.  Armahairtida  ziiljau,  jah  ni  hund ;  1 
desire  merry  and  not  sacrilice  ;  Matt.  ix.  10.  This 
term,  as  Ihre  has  observed,  began  to  be  ap|)lied  to 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  when  men  began  (o 
view  it  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead.  He 
deduces  hu7isl  from  hand,  hond,  the  hand,  and  sal- 
jan  to  ofler  ;  which  word,  according  to  Junius,  is 
])roperly  applied  to  sacrifices,  and  corresponds  to 
Gr.  ivm,  as  in  Joh.  xvi.  2.  Hunsla  saljan  Gotha, 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  God.  A.S.  hund  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  same  sense,  particularly  by  Aelfric.  V. 
Mareschall.  Observ.  in  Vers.  A.S.  p.  480.  Accord, 
ing  to  Seren.,  E.  handsel,  hansel,  is  radically  the 
same  with  MoesG.  hunsl,  as  denoting  the  act  of  oj. 
fering  the  hand,  for  the  confirmation  of  a  contract. 
From  hunsl  is  formed  hundadaths,  an  altar,  i.  e.. 
the  stead  or  place  of  sacrijice. 
OWE,  prep.  Above. 

Thar  mycht  men  se  rycht  weill  assaile, 
And  men  defend  with  stout  bataill ; 
And  harnys  fley  in  gret  foysoun  ; 
And  thai,  shat  otce  war,  tumbill  doun 
Stanys  apon  thalni  fra  the  h\  cht. 

Barbour,  xviii.  418.  MS. 
Our,  Edit.  Pink.;  above,  Ed.  1620. 
A.S.  ufa  supra,  supernc  ;  onufa  from  above,  Luk. 
xxiv.  49.   azcej'en  on  uja,  woven  from  the  top,  Joh. 
xix.  23.     It  would  seem,  from  the  superl.  ujeinest. 
that  tife  Mas   used  as   synon.     V.  Umast.   Isl.  oj'uy 
ofan,  Su.G.  ofzcan,  superne. 
To  OWERWEIL,  v.  a.    To  overrun,  to  exceed. 

V.  Oi;r«  r.ii.r,. 
To  OWRE-HALE,  r»  a. ,  To  overlook,  to  pass^ 
over  so  as  not  to  observe. 

Thair  be  niae  senses  than  the  Sicht, 
Quhilk  ye  oicrc-hale  for  haste. 

Cherrie  and Slae,  st.  CI. 
Su.G.   ocficer,  A.S.  ofer,  over,  and  Su.G.  Is!. 
hael.a,  A.S.  Alem.  hcl-un.  Germ,  hel-en,  O.E.  to 
hill,  to  cover,  to  hide ;  Sw .  oeftcerhael-ja,  to  cover. 
OWRESKALIT,  part.  pa.  Overspread. 

Thepurpour  lievin,  oicreskutit  in  silver  sloppis, 
Owregilt  the  treis,  branchis,  levis,  and  barks. 
Dunbar,  Bannutt/ne  Poems,  p.  8.  st.  3. 
V.  SiiALr,  to  scatter. 

The  silver  !luj)pi.<i  are  not,  as  VVarton  imagines, 
slips,  llisr.  Poet.  ii.  265,  but  the  white  gap*  made 
by  light  clouds  amidst  the  azure  sky. 
OWREHIP,  s.    "  A  way  of  fetching  a  blow  with 
the  hammer  over  the  arm,"  Gl.  Burns. 
The  brawnie,  bainie,  ploughman  ehiel 
Brings  hard  oicrehip,  wV  sturdy  wheel, 
The  strong  forehammer. 
Burns,  iii.  13.     q.  Over  the  hip? 


O  X  G 


O  Z  E 


OWRIE,  rtrf/.  Chill.     V.  Oonir. 
ToOWRN,  T.  a.  To  aJorn. 

Tin-  Hv>rha[)  Will.iiiic  ilc  Lawiidalis 
Ozcrnj/tl  his  Kyrk  wyth  fay  re  jewalis. 

H'jjntuzcn,  is.  6.  14  J. 
Fr.  orn-er,  Lat.  orn-are. 
OWT,  adj.  Exterior,  lying  out. 

I{p-nor(ht  Brcftane  siild  lyaud  be 
The  otot  ylys  in  the  »e. 

JVi/nfoKii,  i.  13.  58. 
A.S   i/fe,  oxteriis,  from  7it,  uie,  foris. 
OWTH,  prep.   Above,  over. 
In  YroInikiF  lyis  he  : 
Ozcth  hym  thir  wns  yhit  men  may  jo. 

'fVt)ntnz:n,  ri.  9.  (50.  also  x.  8C.  107. 
Ba(h  wndyre,  and  nufh  that  south  part, 
An(I*the  Xorthsvd  swa  wcstwart, 
And  that  West  gawil  alsna 
In-trl  hys  tyme  all  gcrt  he  ma. 

Ibid.  TJi.  10.  273. 
Mr.  MacPhorson  mentions  iimatf  iijjpfrmost,  as 
if  he  Tiewfd  it  as  coming  from  the  same  roof.  This 
is  cTidi'ntly  from  i/fc,  A.S.  ufcmett.  He  refers  also 
(o  A.S.  oth-hcbhan  to  extol  or  raise  ii|)  ;  ii/lncita,  a 
philosopher,  f.  as  knowinj;  above  others,  and  Sw. 
utmcr  upper,  vo.  3/t'r,  Ihre.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  oi:th  is  a  corr.  of  oioc,  or  of  its  root  iiff.  V. 
Owe. 
OWTING,  i.  An  expeditioiT. 

Alsone  as  the  Lord  Dowglas 

Met  with  the  Krlc  of  Miirrelf  was, 
'J'he  Erie  sjprvt  at  thaini  tithing 
How  thai  had  farne  in  tliair  o-:lin!;. 
"  Schyr,"  said  he,  "  we  haf  drawyn  bind." 
^    Burbour,  xix.'620.  MS. 
A.S.  w/,  abroad  ;  S'vi.vUncg,  an  expedition  abroad. 
OXEE,  Ox-eye,  ,«.  The  Tit-mouse,  a  bird,  S. 

"  The  rede  8ch>ink  cryit  my  fnt  my  fut,  and  the 
oxee  cryit  tueit."     Com  pi.  S.  p.  60. 

Willoiighby  calls  it  the  Great  Titmouse  or  ox- 
eye. 

Bnt  the  ox^ye  of  S.  is  Tiewed  as  the  blue  tit- 
monsc,  P/iru-1  cacrtilens,  Gesner.  P.  Ltiss,  Dun- 
barton!!.  Statist.  Ace.  xvi.  250. 

The  Sw.  name  talgoxe  might  appear  to  have  some 
afTinilv. 

OXGATE,  O.x^ENGATE,  .V.  An  ox-gang  of  land, 
as  much  as  may  be  plowed  by  one  ox,  accord- 
ing to  the  S.  laws,  thirteen  acres. 


"  Alwaies,  ane  oieni^ate  of  land  snld  conteinc 
threttene  aicker."     Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  liovata. 

''  15y  act  of  sederunt,  March  11,  1585,  an  oxen, 
gate,  or  OT^iile,  contains  13  acres,  4  oxengule  a 
twenty-shilling  lanil,  8  oxengate  a  forty-shilling 
land."   P.  Uhjnie,  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.  xi\,  290.  N. 

Sprlman  renders  it  bo-.)is  Her,  from  ox  and  gate 
iter,   corresponding  to  gniig  in  oxgaiig,   i.  e.   quaii- 
tuu)  sulticit  ad  iter  vtl  actum  unius  bovis  ;   vo.  Ox. 
g""^,  and  liovaf'i. 
bXPENNY,  s.  A  tax  in  Shetland. 

'■  The  pari.sh  also  pays  to  Sir  Thomas  Dundas, 
the  superior,  for  scatt,  Ara.ttle,  and  oxpeitny."  P. 
Aithsting,  Statist.  Ace.  rii,  583. 

"  There  is  another  payment  exacted  by  the  grant- 
ees of  the  Crown,  called  or  and  sheep  inuncj/,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  I'.arls  of  Ork- 
ney, when  they  lordeil  it  over  this  country."  1'. 
Northniavin,  Shetl.Tbid.  xii.  353. 
OXTAR,  OxTEU,  5.   1.  The  armpit,  S.   A.  Bor. 

"  Thir  ii.  brethir  succedit  to  thalr  faderis  landis 
with  equal  auctorite  &  purpos  to  reuenge  thair  fa- 
deris slauchter.  And  becans  they  faiid  thair  gud 
moder  participant  thairwith,  thay  gart  hir  sit  nakit 
on  ane  cauld  study  with  hate  egi;is  bound  undii-  hir 
ortaris,  quhil  scho  was'deid."  Bellend.  Cron.  13.  xi. 
c.  I. 

"  The  wife  is  welcome  that  comes  with  the  crook, 
cd  ux/cr,'"  S.  Prov.    "  She  is  welcome  that  brings 
some  present  under  her  arm."     Kelly,  p.  319. 
2.  Used  ill  a  looser  sense  for  the  arm.    To  Ic'ul  hij 

the  o.rim;  to  walk  arm  in  arm ;  in  which  sense 

the  vulvar  still  say,  to  oxlar  ane,  or,  to  o.vlar 

ane  anither,  S.  ,■  .    ■ 

Sum  with  his  fallow  rownis  him  to  pleis, 
That  wald  for  envy  byt  all' his  neis, 
His  fa  him  by  (he  vxlar  leidis. 

Uiinbdr,  lutniuilijnc  Poems,  p.  -JO.  st.  3. 
Four  inch  aneath  his  oxter  is  the  mark. 
Scarce  ever  seen  since  he  first  wore  a  sark. 

Ramf:ai/\s  Poem.i,  ii.  120. 

The  words  used  in  this  sense,  in  the  Northern  Ian. 
guages,  ditler  consideralilv  in  form,  yet  evidently  ac- 
knowledge  the  same  origin.  A.S.  oitan,  Teut.  oxel, 
Isl.  oxlitm,  Belg.  oktrl,  Germ,  uchsclgntbe.  Whe- 
ther these  have  been  borrowed  from  Lat.  axilla,  id. 
seems  doubtful. 
OZELLY,  ailj.   Dark  of  complexion  ;  resembling 

an  ousel,  Loth.     V.  OsziL. 


V 


This  letter  was  unknown  in  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vian dialects,  H  alone  being  used.  Later  Runic 
writers  have  therefore  distinguished  it  from  B, 
merely  by  the  insertion  of  a  point ;  and  have 
reckoned  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  words. 


■written  with  P,  as  exotics.  In  Alem.  and 
Franc.  B  and  P  are  used  in  common.  This 
accounts  for  the  frequent  interchange  of  these 
letters  in  S.  and  other  dialects  derived  from  the 
Gothic. 


PAD 


PAD 


To  PAAK,  T.  a.  To  beat,  to  cudj^cl.  V.  Paik,  -c 
PAAL,  s.  A  post  or  large  pole,  8.B. 

A.S.  ;jh/,  Su.d.  pflrt/e,  Alein.  Germ. /)/«/,  Belg. 
puel,  C.B.  patcl,  I.af.  pal-it.i,  Ital.  piil.o,  id. 
PAB,  s.    The  refuse  of  flax  when  milled,  Loth. 
poh,  S.B. 

"  At  an  old  lint  mill  in  Fife,  a  great  heap  of  this 
refuse,  or  j>af>  tote,  as  it  is  called,  had  been  formed 
about  60  years  ago. — The  heap  during  that  time 
having  been  always  soaked  and  lloot'.ed  with  water, 
is  now  converted  into  a  substance  having  all  the  ap- 
pearance and  properties  of  a  flaw  peat  recently  form- 
ed." Prize  Essays,  Highl.  Soc.  ii.  10.  V.  Pon. 
PACE,  .9.     I.  The  weight  of  a  clock;  generally 

used  in  pi.  S. 
2.  Used  metaph. 

"  I  am  sure,  the  wheels,  paces,  aad  motions  of 
this  poor  church,  are  tempered  and  ruled  not  as  men 
would,  but  according  to  the  good  pleasure  and  inli- 
nite  wisdom  of  our  only  wise  Lord."  Rutherford's 
Lett.  P.  I.  ep.  130. 
PACK,  (ulj.   Intimate,  familiar,  S. 

Nae  do^bt  but,  they  wert;  fain  o'  ilher  ; 
An'  uncn,j}«i;4'  aa'  thick  tkegUher. 

.    Hums,  iii.  3. 
Twa  (ods  forgathert  on  a  brae, 
AVhar  Leithcn  s|)outs,  wi'  dashin  din; 
At  Huthu])c  owre  a  craggy  'in-  'I  .-. 
They  war  anid  comrades,  frank  an'  free. 
An'  pack  au'  thick  as  tods  cou'd  be. 

Rev.  J.  Nicors  Fiicms,  ii.  89. 
Probably  a  cant  word  from  K.  pack,  "  a  number 
•f  people  confederated  in  any  bail  design,"  Johns. 
Su.G.  pack,  faex  hominum,  proletariorum  turba ; 
which  Ihre  traces  to  Isl.  piaeckir,  circumforanei, 
from  piokiir  fasciculus.  Its  connexion  with  thick, 
however,  would  suggest  that  it  properly  signifies 
closeness  or  contiguity,  from  Germ.  Su.G.  pucke, 
fitc'mz.,  p\tck.en,  pack-n,  constringcre, /o  pacA-,  E. 
PACKALD,  s.   A  pack,  a  burden. 

"  O  how  loth  are  we  to  forego  o\ir  packiflds  and 
burdens,  thai  hinder  us  to  run  our  race  with  pa. 
tience."     Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  131. 

Belg.  pukkaudie,  luggage.     L  is  oftcp  inserted  in 

S.  words  ;  as  \\\  fuga'.d,  a  faggot. 

PACKHOUSE,   .?.     A  warehouse  for   receiving 

goods  imported,  or  meant  for  export-ation,  S. 

Teut.  packhi/j/s,  promptuarium  mercium. 

PACKMAN,  .9.    A  pedlar,  a  hawker ;  properly, 

one  who  carries  his  pack  or  bundle  of  goods  on 

his  back,  S.  r =-^ — ^^-=-: — 

Hence  the  title  of  a  poem  satyrising  the  Romish 
religion,  sujjposed  to  be  wrote  by  Robert  Sempic, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  VI. ; — 
The  Packman's  Paternoster. 

PACT,  s.   7b  <!peiid  the  pact,  (for  pad,)  to  waste 
one's  substance  -,  to  perish  the  pack,  S. 

Thai  get  ane  nuir  unbocht, 

And  sua  thai  think  thai  ryd  for  nocht. 
And  thinks  it  war  ane  fiilische  act 
On  rydihg  hors  to  spend  the;)«rf. 

Maitland  Potnts,  p.  184.     V.  Pack.max. 


PADDLE,  .f.  The  Lump  fish,  Orkn.     V.  Cock- 

PAOntE. 

PADDOCK-HAIR,  s.  The  down  that  covers  un- 
flrdged  birds  ;  also,  that  kind  of  down  which  is 
on  the  heads  of  children  born  without  hair,  S. 
Tc\it. padrlen-hai/r,  ]an\xgo,padeir. blond,  deplumis. 
PADDOCK-PIPiES,  s.  pi.  Marsh  Horsetail,  S. 
Equisetum  palustre,  Linn.. 
"  Marsh  Horse-tail.  AnglisI  Paddock-pipe,  Sco- 
tis."     Lightfoot,  p.  618. 

PADDOCK-RUDE,  s.    The  snawn  of  frogs,  S. 
PadiloxD-redd,  Gl.  Sibb.  Paddvck-ridc,  Ramsay. 
A  shot  starn — thro'  the  air 
Skyts  cast  and  west  with  unco  glare; 
But  found  neist  day  on  hillock  side, 
Na  better  seems  nor  paddock  ride. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  i.  334. 
PADDOCK-STOOL,  s.     This  term  is  used  ta 
denote  Agarics  in  general ;  but  particularly,  the 
varieties  of  the  Agaricus  fimetarius  are  tfius  de- 
nominated, S. 

Lightfoot  gives  this  name  exclusively  to  A.  chan. 
tarellus. 

"  Yellow  Agaric  or  Chanterelle.   Auglis.    Pad- 
dock-Stool, Scotis."     P.  1008. 

Teut.  paddeii-Hoel,  boletus,  fungns. 
PADE,  v.     1.  A  tcad. 

On  the  chef  of  the  clolle, 
A  pade  pik  on  the  poUe. 

Sir  Gincari  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  9. 
i.  e.   A  toad  picked  or  fed  oil  the  poll  or  head. 
2.  It  seems  to  signify  a  frog,  as  used   by  Wyn- 
town. 

Thare  nakyn  best  of  wenyra  may 

Lvwe,  or  lest  atourc  a  day  ; 

As  ask,  or  eddyrc,  tade,  or  pade. 

Cron.  I.  1  3.  55. 
A.S.  pade,  Germ.  Belg.  parfrff,  SuXi,  padda,  id. 
PADELL,  ,v.  :.-.M.u\ 

— Ane  auld  pannell  of  ane  laid  sadill, 
Ane  pepper-polk  maid  of  a  padcU. 

liannatijne  Poems,  p.  ISO.  st..7. 
Lord  Hailes  sajs  that  he  does  not  know  the  sig- 
nification.    Sibb.  expl.  padell,  piiddil,    "  a  small 
leathern    bag   or   wallet    for    containing    a   pedlar's 
wares.     Teut.  buydcl  bulga,  crumena,  sacculus." 

PADYANE,  PADCiEAX,  ^.   A  pageant. 

Than  cryd  Mahoun  for  a  Heleand  padyane. 
Dunbar,  Uannati/ne  Poems,   p.  30. 
i.  e.  for  a  Highland  pageant. 

Dunbar  also  uses  it  metai)h.  in  reference  to  poets. 
I  see  the  Makkaris  amangis  the  laif 
Playis  heir  l\\c\r  padi/anis,  syne  gois  to  graif. 

Ibid.  p.  75. 
They  are  represented  as  for  a  time  actors  on  a 
stage,  and  then  disappearing. 

Knox  employs  this  term  in  ridicule  of  the  mum- 
mery of  the  Popish  worship. 

"  They  providit  tables,  quhairof  sum  befoir  usit 
to  serv  for  Drunkardls,  Uycearis,  and  ("airtarii 
(Cardplayers),  bot  they  war  holie  yneuche  for  the 
Preist  anil  his  Padgean."     Hist.  p.  139. 

Mr.  Tooke  views  pageant  as  merely  the  present 


PAY 


P  A  I 


part.,  paecccatul,  of  A.S.  paecan  to  deceive.     Pa. 
chcund,  Pavheant,  Fcigeitit.'^     Divers.  Parley,   ii. 
3()9.  370. 
PAFFLE,  s.   A  smalj  possession,  in  land,  Perths. 

pendicle,  synon. 

"  Soiiu'  ])liice.s  are  parcelled  out  into  small  pttfllrs, 
or  faiiiis,  few  of  which  arc  above  30  acres  each. 
Thp  occupiers  of  most  of  tliem  are  iiiulur  the  necis. 
f  ily  of  following  some  other  occupatiou  than  that  of 
fanning.  A  considerable  number  are  weavers."  1', 
Kinclavcn,  Perths.  Statist.  Ace.  xix.  3'28. 

Isl.  paiife,  fasciculus. 
P.^FfLEn,  s:    One  who  occupies  a  small  farm, 

Perth*.  •;■■   ''^  ■ 

"  Some  of  these  small  farmers  or  pafflers  are  at 
times  employed  with  (heir  horses  and  carts  at  the 
roads,"  &c.     Statist.  Ac.c,  ubi  sup.  p.  329. 

P,AGE,  *.   A  boy. 

._    ,    Tliai  spary  t  nowther  carl  na  page. 

,  .  JVijntown,  viii.  11.  90, 

Son  n^r  man  chyld  nane  had  Kyng  JLuitync ; 

For  als  uiekill  a.s  his  younj;  son  anc  page 

Deccissit  was  within  his  tendir  age. 

,,  Doug,  f'irgil,  20C.  19. 

.  page,  ita},  paggio,  petit  gar(,-on.  Gt. -reus, 
Su.G.  poikc,  Dan,  pog.,  id.  Pers.  peik,  pedisseqnus. 
Mr.  Tooke  fjives  a  diflerent  etymon.  "  I'ack, 
ptitchy  and  page,^'  lie  says,  ''  are  the  past  participle 
par,  (differently  pronounced,  an.d  therefore  diller- 
eiitly  writtj'n  with  /ir,  t/i,  or  ge,)  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  vei-1)  l^'ticaiii,,  I'aeccetin,  to  deceive  by  false 
ap])earUn(;cs— ^As  servants  were  contemptuously  call- 
ed Iffirlot,  fai'let,  t'ulc't,  and  Knave  ;  so  were  they 
called  Pack.  Pu/ch,  and  Page.  And  from  the  same 
source  is  the  French  Page  and  the  Italian  Paggio." 
Divers.  Pnrley,  ii.  309.  370.    '     '  ""' 

To  PAY,  r.  a.  To  please,  to  satisfy. 

The  Uyijchape  that  tymc  of  (jlasgw, — 

And  Schy  r  A\'alter  Alayn>,own 

.lustys  of  Scotland,  q\ihcii  this  wes  down, 

Past  a-pon  delywerans 

Ourc  se  torfiyddyre  in-to  Frans, 

I'or  to  so  thare  Dame  Mary, 

Schyr  Ingraniys  douelityr  de  Cowcy. 

Thai  held  thame  paij/'d  of  that  sycht  jr-T^j  ^i 

And  browchtiiyr  w^  Ih  fhaine  in  Scotland. 

"'',r,       '        /J>/o:;/i,  vii.  9.  419. 
Than  Waflace  'said,  This  mater  paj/is  nocht  me. 

IValtaee,  i.\.  789.  MS. 
Mon  in  the  mantell,  that  sittis  at  thi  mete, 
\n  pal  pured  lu  pa i/,  |)rodly  piijht. — 

Sir  Guican  and  Sir  (ral.  ii.  2. 
This  seems   to   Bii^nify,   '*•  in  line  cloth  furred  in 
tuch  a  manner  as  to  please."      V.  Purby. 
Evil  paijit,  not  satii-lied,  ill  (ileased,  S. 

Sir,  1  pray  you  be  not  evil  pai/it  nor  wraith. 
'  Pricxts  of  Pcblii,  S.P.R.  i.  35. 
This  is  merely  an  oblique  sense  of  Fr.  paj/-cr,  as 
signifying  to  discharge  a  debt,  to  sati\fjj  a  creditor. 
Tent,  pajj-cn  solvere,  satisfacere;  ct  pacare,  sedare, 
Kilian.  The  Fr.  say,  pajjer  de  raison,  to  give  good 
reasons.  Paj/de,  pleased.  R.  Glouc.  and  Chancer 
use  paie  in  the  same  sense,  and  John  Hardyng. 


If  I  the  truth  of  hym  shall  saie, 
■    That  twenty  yeru  he  reigned  all  nienne  to  palt ; 
The  lawc  and  peace  full  aye  conserued. 
Of  his  commons  the  loue  a)  e  deserued. 

Cruii.  Fol.  33,  b. 
Pay,  s.  Pleasure,  satisf,iction. 

I  can  nocht  gi't  a  freind  yit  to  my  pa^. 
That  dar  now  tak  in  hand,  for  onie  thing, 
With  me  to  compeir  befoir  yon  king. 

Priciis  of  Peblis,  S.Pll.  i.  41. 
PAT,  s.  'Beatinp,  drubbing. 

And  he  tauld  how  a  carle  him  maid 
With  a  club  sic  felloun />ay, 
That  met  him  stoutly  in  the  way, 
That  had  nochi  fortouu  helpit  the  mar, 
He  liad  bene  in  gret  perell  thar. 

Barbour,  xix.  609.  MS. 
\Vyth  stanys  thare  thai  made  swylk  pa^. 
For  fhare-of  thanne  inew  had  thay, 
That  the  Schj'rrave  thare  wes  sla)  ne. 

'     :       Wyntoxcn,  viii.  29.  193. 
It  is  now  used  iti   pT.   S.,   as'  A.  Bor.   "  jiaj/s^ 
strokes  ;   threshing,  beating."     Gl.  Grose. 

The  V.  pay  being  used,  K.  as  signifying  to  beat,  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  it  be  an  oblique  sense  of 
Fr.  paij.er,  or  from  C.B.  pi'ijo,  pulso,  verbero  ; 
J.huyd.     Mr.  MacPherson  mentions  Gr.  Trai-ti,  id. 

PAY.  ;",.;', ';;, ,; . 

Thus  the  Roy,  and  his  Toi^i  ff9^S  ^*'  '''*"1 

Ithandly  ilk  day,  j.    ^^  ;^,, 

Our  the  mountains  pff//, 

To  Rome  tuke  the  reddy  way 

Withoutin  mare  abaid. 
Gaieati  and  Gol.  Edit.  1508.  Pink.  Ed.  i.  24. 
As  Rome  seems  to  be  an  error  of  the  press  for 
Rone,  (the  river  Rhone,)  !\Ir.  Pinkerton  has  sub- 
sti(u(ed  the  latter.  Hut  lioth  here  and  in  st.  IS.  he. 
h.is  al(ered  paij  to  gay,  Avithout  any  intiiualion.  The 
Alps,  here  referred  to,  could  scarcely  be  deiiominat. 
ed  tlic  nioHnlainf:  guy.  'J'he  phrase  seems  to  signify, 
"  the  mountainous  region,"  or  "  the  co\intry  of  the 
montitain  ;"  from  Fr.  pais  a  region  or  country. 

PAID,  .v.    1.  A  path,  S.B.    Aiem.  paid,  via. 
For  her  gueed  luck  a  wee  bit  alf  the  paid. 
Grew  tlicie  a  trcre  with  branches  close  ami  braid: 
'J'he  shade  beneath  a  canncss-braid  out  throw 
Held  alf  the  sun  beams  frae  a  bonny  know. 
I        Rose's  Helenore,  p.  27. 
?.   A  steep  ascent!' '"    ^ 

IJelg.  ;}«(/,  A.'fi.  paad.     V.  Pktii. 

To  PAIK,  r.  «.    To  chastise,  to  beat,  to  drub,  S. 
paal,,  S.I5. 

The  latter  has  both  the  sound  and  signification 
of  Germ,  paiik.en,  to  beat  ;  whence  arschpauker, 
one  who  whips  (he  breech.     V.  the  s. 

"  'I'liat  day  Mr.  Armour  was  well  paikcd;  so  that 

town  now  has  no   ordinary  ministers,    but  are  sup- 

Jilied  by  the  presbytery."      Uaillie's  Lett.  i.  74. 

Paik,  Paick,  5.   A -stroke,  a  blow,  S.    It  is  most 

commonly  used   in   pi.,    as    denoting   repeated 

strokes  or  blows,  a  drubbing.     One  is  said  to 

gel  his  pailcs,  when  he  is  soundly  beaten,  S. 
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And  mony  a,  paick  unlo  his  beef  fliey  laid, 
Till  with  the  thumps  lie  blue  and  blae  was  made. 

Ross's  Heknorc,  p.  47. 
— Throw  Britain  braid  it  sail  be  blawn  about, 
IJow  that  thou,  i)oysoiid  pelour,  gat  thy  pai/a. 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  51.  st.  3. 
Get  I  thame  thay  sail  beir  thair  puikis. 
I  se  thay  playd  with  me  the  glaikkis. 

Li/mhaii,  S.V.R.  ii.  1.56. 
It  seems  uncertain  whether  Isl.  piaeck-a,  to  beat 
by  a  repetition  of  small  strokes,  minulim  tuudere, 
be  a  cognate  term.  This  may  perhaps  be  retained  in 
E.  peck,  pick,  as  Sercn.  thinks ;  although  Jun.  traces 
the  latter  to  Tout,  beck,  the  beak. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  our  term  is  allied 
to  Isl.  pak,  Su.G.  paak,  fustis,  baculus  ;  especially 
as  it  more  generally  suggests  the  idea  of  being  beaten 
v/ith  a  cudgel. 

Paikie,  s.     a  piece  of  doubled  skin,  used  for  de- 
fending the  thighs  from   the  J'lai/cliler-spculc, 
by  those  who  cast  turfs  or  dkots,  Mearns. 
In  Ang.  it  is  called  a  pelting-pock,  i.  e.  a.  pock  or 
bag  for  guarding  the  thighs  from  the  stroke  given  by 
the  siiade.    The  analogy  of  the  names  naturally  sug. 
gests  that  paikie  is  formed  from  the  v.  paik,  or  radi- 
cally allied. 

PAIK,  s.     Expl.  "  fault,  trick." 

In  adulterie  he  was  tane  ; 

Maid  to  l)e  punisit  for  his  paik  ; 
But  he  was  stubborn  in  his  talk. 
Legend  lip.  Sf.  Androis,  Poems  \6th  Cent.  p.  317. 

Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Pauk,   q.  v. 
PAIKER,  *.     Ciihaj/  paiher,  a  street-walker  in 
general. 
Alak  your  abbottis  of  richt  religious  men  : — 
Bot  not  to  rebaldis  new  cum  fra  the  roist; — 
Of  Rome  raikeris,  nor  of  rude  rulfianis, 
Of  Calsay  paikeris,  nor  of  publicanis. 
Lyridyaj/'s  JVarkis,  152,  p.  287.     Y.  next  word. 
PAIKIE,  .<f.   A  female  sfeet-walker,  a  trull,  S. 

Isl.  piaeck-ur,  circumcursitator,   rircumforaneus, 
a  vagabond  ;  troll-paeka,  a  witch.     Hence, 
Paikit-j.ike,  adj.    Having  the  appear.mce  of  a 
trull ;   having  a  shabby  and  exhausted  appear- 
ance, S. 
PAII.ES,  Leslaei  Hist.  Scot.  p.  37.  58.    V.  Phle. 
PAILIN,  Paiiing,  s.     A  rail,  a  fence  made  of 
stakes,  S.  from   Lat.   pal-us,  a  stake,  whence 
E.  pnle. 
PATLYOWN,  PALt,iouN,  a.    A  pavilion,  a  tent. 
Oli"  cartis  als  thar  yeid  Oiaim  by 
Sa  fele  that,  but  all  thai  that  bar 
Tlaruajs,  and  als  that  chargyt  war 
U'ith  ptiilj/ozcni/s,  and  wescliall  with  all, — 
viii  scor,  chargyt  with  pul.iile. 

Uarboiir,  xi.  117.  MS. 
Gael.  Ir.  pailliun,   Fr.  piivitlnn. 
PAYMENT,  .?.     DrubbiniT,  S. 

lie,  that  stalwart  wcs  and  stoni, 

Met  tliaim  rycht  stoutly  at  the  bra  ; 
And  sa  gud  payment  aau  thaini  ma, 
That  fyvesuoi  in  the  fiird  he  slew. 

Barbour,  vi.  148.  MS-     V.  Pat,  v. 
Vo, .  II.  ' 


PAYN,  A  Payn.    V.  Apay.v. 

PAINCHES,  ,«.  pi.    The  common  name  for  tripe, 

S.     V.  Penciie. 
To  PAYNE,  Pane,  r.  n.     To  labour,  to  be  at 
pains.     Gan  him  pui/ne,  Barbour;  Began  to  be 
at  pains. 

Schyre  Andrewe  sync,  the  gud  Wardane, 

Wyth  all  powarc  can  hym  pane 

For  to  recorir  aganc  tlie  land. 

fVynlozzn,  viii.  3t.  9. 
Fr.  se  pcin-cr,  to  trouble  one's  self. 

PAYNE,  adj.     Pagan,  heathenish. 

On  the  I  cal  with  humyl  hart  and  milde ; 
Calliope,  nor  Payne  goddis  wilde 
May  do  to  inc  no  thing  bot  harine,  I  wcne. 
Doug,  rirgil,  Pref.  U.  30. 
Pauys,  Pagans,' O.E. 

llys  thre  sones  he  byleved  eyrs  of  ys  kynedom, 
That  were  panj/s  alle  threj'«  a£;en  Cristyndom. 
ii.  Glouc.  p.  238. 
Fr.  payen,  from  Lat.  pngan-us.     It  is  generally 
known,  that,,  after  the  Christian  religion  was  em- 
braced by  the  Roman  emperors,  those,  who  were 
most  warmly  attached  to  the  heathen   worship,   re- 
tired from  the  cities   to  the  more  remote  villages, 
that   tluy  might   be   more  secure  from  disturbance 
ill  the  celebration  of  their  rites.     Hence   the  name 
Pagani  came  generally  to  be  given  to   the  heathen, 
from  Lat.  pag-us,  a  village. 

PAYNTIT,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  149.  st.  4. 

The  pout,  having  warned  James  V.  against  covet, 
ousuess,  under  the  aictaph.  of  a  cramp  in  his  hands, 
adds  ; 

Bot  quhen  thyn  handis  ar  bundin  in  vrith  bandis, 
Na  surrigiane  may  cure  thame,  nor  confort : 
Bot  thow  thame  oppin  payntit  as  a  port, 
And  frely  gife  sic  guds  as  God  the  send. 
The  allusion   to  an  harbour  jjlainly  shews  that 
Sibb.  is  right  in  viewing  this,   to   which  he  undoubt- 
edly refers,  as*'  printed  erroneously  for  ^jay/tvi^" 
PAIP,  s. 

Play  with  thy  peir,  or  I'll  pull  thee  likea;)a»yj/ 
Co  ride  in  a  rape  for  this  noble  new-year. 

Montgomcrie,  iVatson's  Coll.  iii.  5. 
Is  there  an  allusion  here  to  the  artificial  papingai/, 
which  is   often  shot   to   pieces  by  the  archers,  one 
wing   after   another  ?     Or,    to    the   play  of  paips 
among  children  ?     V.  next  word. 

PAIP,  s.  A  cherry-stone  picked  clean,  and  used 
in  a  game  of  children,  S.  Three  of  these  are 
placed  i-'gcthcr.  and  another  above  them.  These 
are  called  a  castle.  The  player  takes  aim  with 
a  cherry-stone,  and  when  he  overturns  this  cas- 
tle, he  claims  the  spoil. 
The  term  pip  is  u^^cd  in  E.,  for  the  seed  of  apples, 

and  perhaps  of  other  fruit  ;   probably  from  Fr.  jie- 

pin,  the  seed  of  fruit. 

This  game  is  played  with  nuts  in  Germany.    Tout. 

hoopkens  sctten,  Iwopkcns  schieten,  castellatim  nu- 

ces  constituerc  ;   Kilian. 

It    was    probably    borrowed    from    the    Romans. 

Ovid  seems  to  allude  to  a  game  of  this  kind,  9s  plac- 
ed wiih  n\its. 

A  a 
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Et  condis  lecfas,  parca  colona,  nuces. 
Has  piicr  aiit  ccrto  rcctas  divorbcrat  ictu. 
Ant  pronns  (l!!<Uo  bisve  Trmclvo  pt'tit. 
(iuadior  in  ii'icibiis,  non  amfilrns,  ah?a  lota  est; 
Ciiin  sibi  supiiositis  addifur  '.ina  tribus. 

,  Nut  Electa,  vcr.  75. 

Other  copies  read  dilaminut,  dilaniitt,  Stc.  for  tti- 
ver/icrij/.  '  'I    , 

Placing  wi(h  nuts,  in  a  variety  ofwa^,  Watfcom- 
mou  wiih  boys  among  the  Rotnans.  Ileticfe  the 
phrase,  nuces  reUnijucre.,  ^o  become  a  man,  to  he 
engaged  in  manly  employment.  Isaac  Casa'iboii 
mentions  playing  with  aula,  by  erectin,;  (-astk's  or 
pyramids,  as  used  in  his  time.  Ilis  lan:;ua<;e  siems 
to  apply  to  England,  where  he  resided  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life-  "  L'ulebant  [lucri  nueibiis 
variis  modis,  quorum  nonulli  hodiequc  pueris  in  usn  : 
ut  cuai  ill  pvramidem  qiialuor  nuces  cxtruuntur." 
Comment,  ad  Persii  Satyr,  p.  51.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  same  game  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  so 
early  at  least  as  the  time  of  Phllo.  He  accordingly 
says  ;  ''  Id  qui  pariiin  iutelligit,  e  lusu  quodam  tuI- 
gato  cognosced  Qui  nuribus  ludunt,  solent  positis 
prius  in  piano  (ribus  quartam  super  imponcre,  \a 
fdrmam  pyrainidis."  Dc_Mundi  Opific.  p.  8. 
To  PAIR,  r.  «.  To  impair.  V.  Pare. 
PAIRTLES,  adj.     Having  no  part,  free. 

I,  per  mc,  Wolf,  pairflcs  of  frawd  or  gyle, 

IJndir  the  painis  of  suspensioun, 

And  gret  cursing  and  maledictionn, 

Sir  Sclieij),  I  chairgc  ye  sfraitly  to  eompeir, 

Ami  ansueir  till  a  Dog  befoir  me  heir. 

Jlenri/iione,  liannufjnc  Pucms,  p.  109. 

PAIS,  s.  pi.     Retribution,  vecompencc. 

Ofl"his  awin  deid  ilk  man  .sal  bcir  the  ^a/>, 
As  pyne  for  «yu,  reward  for  werkis  r)  cht. 
Henri;sona,  Diinnafi/ue  Poems,  p.  117.  st.  8. 
Lord  Hailc-s  renders  this  "  strokes,  chastisement." 
This  is  indeed  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  still  ge. 
nerally  used,  's.  pays.      But  here  it  seems   to  have 
greater  latitude,  including   both  punishment  a;id  re- 
ward, according   to  the  distribution  in  the  line  im. 
■nediatcly  following  ;  as  Fr.  pujj-cr  signilies  to  re- 
quite, ill  whateyer  way. 

To  PAIS,  Pase,  v.  a.     ].  To  poise,  to  weigh. 
Bot  full  of  magnanymyte  Eueas 
Pasis  tliarc  wccht  als  lichtlie  as  an  fas, 
Tiiare  hidduous  braseris  swa'ikand  to  and  fro. 
,         ,    ,         -Dpiig.  f^iisii,  141.  IG. 
9.  To  raise,  to  lift  up. 

The  wyrtis  come  furth,  and  up  thay  paisit  him, 
And  faad  lyf  in  the  loun. 

Chr.  Kirk,  St.  13. 
It  is  evidently  synon.  -with  K.  puise,  as  denoting 
Ibc  cautioa  requisite  in  attempting  to  raise  any  heavy 
and  inert  body. 

Part.  pr.  pair  and,  p(tsand,  and  parti  pa.  paijsit, 
pasii,  are  both  used  iu  the  sense  of  ponderous, 
weighty,  h.aded. 

•  •-  -^  Vnder  the  paijsand  and  the  heuy  charge 
Gao-graoc  or  gcig  the  euil  ionit  barge. 

Doug.  Virgil,  178-  10. 


Thay  drcs  anone,  and  furth  of  pUtis  grctc 
With  pitj/sit  fleschc  plennjst  the  altaris  large. 
Doug.  Virgil,  'iSl.  i  1. 
PaiiC  is  used  by  Churchyard,  with  respect  to  the 
act   of  the   mind,   in  weighing  evidence,  as  puse  bv 
Chaucer. 

■'  'ihvn  pdise  in  an  equall  ballancc  the  dannger* 
oiis  estate  of  Scotland  once  againe,  when  the  ting's 
owne  subjects  kept  the,  casllc  of  Kdenbroui^h  against 
their  owne  naturall  lord  and  uiaister."  Worlhincs 
of  Wales,   Pref.  siii. 

"  Fr.  pen-cr,  Ifal.  pa-are,  to  weigh,  from  Lat, 
pens-are,  from  peiido,"   Rudd.     Hence, 
Paissts,  v.  p/.     The  weights  of  a  clock,  S. 

"  Hut  agaiiie  F  linde  the  desires  of  this  life  like 
woightie  paisscs  drawing  mee  ilownc  to  the  ground 
againe."     Doyd's  Last  U.ittell,  p.  07. 

Fr.  pesec,  weight.      V.  Pace. 
PAYS,   Pas,   Pase,   Pasce,   Pask,   Pasch,   s. 
Easter;  pron.  as  pace,  S.B.  elsewhere  as  peace. 
The  sextcne  day  eftyr  PaiC, 
The  Statis  of  Scotland  gadryd  wasc. 

IVyntoizn,  viii.  1.  3. 
I  sail  you  schaw,  by  gude  c.vpcricnce, 
That  my  Gudc-Fryday  's  better  than  your  Pasc. 

llcnrijfione.  Evergreen,  i.  148. 
And  we  hald  nother  Yule  nor  Pace. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  299. 
Hence  Paschc-e;cijn,  Barbour,  the  evening  preccd. 
ins  Easter  ;  and  Put/ss-KouJc,  Easter-week. 

MoesG.  puika.,  pascbii,  A.S.  pusche,  BeX^.  paesch, 
pueschen,  Isl.  paska,  Su.G.  pask,  Gr.  x««^«j  all 
from  Heb.  plDD'  pusuhh,  transiit, 

Iu  O.E.  it  is  also  written  pasch,  paskc. 

Pays-eggs.     Egps  dyed  of  various  colours,  given 

to  children,  and  used  as  toys,   at  the  time  of 

Easter,  S. ;  Dan.  paaske-egg,  coloured  eggs ; 

Wolff. 

The  same  custom  prevails  A.  Bor. 

•'  Eggs,  stained  with  various  colours  in  boiling, 
sometimes  covered  with  leaf.gold,  are  at  Easter  pre. 
sonted  to  children  at  Newcastle,  and  other  places  in 
the  North.  They  ask  for  their  Paste  Eggf,  as  for 
a  fairing,  at  this  season. — Pu>te  is  plainly  a  corrup. 
tion  of  Pasche,  Easter."  Brand's  Popul.  Antiq. 
p.  310. 

Su.G.  paskegg  has  the  eame  signilieation.  The 
learned  Ihrc,  when  defining  this  term,  gives  the  fol. 
lowing  account  of  its  origin.  "  These  eggs,"  he 
says,  "  are  so  called,  which  being  variously  orna. 
mented,  and  stained  with  diftVrent  colours,  were  an. 
cieiitly  sent  as  presents  at  the  time  of  Easter,  in  me. 
niory  of  the  returning  liberty  of  eating  eggs,  which, 
during  the  continuance  of  Popery,  were  prohibited 
during  Lent."  He  adds,  that,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers,  the  Russians  present  eggs  to 
whomsoever  thev  meet,  and  even  to  the  Czar  him. 
self,  in  token  of  honour. 

Brand,  speaking  of  this  custom,  says;  "  This — 
is  a  relique  of  Popish  superstition,  which,  for  what- 
ever cause,  had  made  eggs  emblematic  of  the  Resur. 
rection.  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  subsequent 
prayer,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  an  "  Extract 
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from  thp  Ritual  of  Pope  Paul  the  Vth,  made  for  the 
use  of  Rngland,   Ireland,  and  Scotland." — 

"  Bless,  O  Lord,  wc  beseech  thee,  this  thy  crea- 
ture of  Eg!^!:.,  that  it  may  become  a  wholesome  sus- 
tenance to  thy  faithful  servants,  eating  it  in  thank- 
fulness to  thee,  on  account  of  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

"  In  the  Romish  Bee-hive,  Fol.  15.  I  find  the 
following  catalogue  of  Popish  superstitions,  in  which 
the  reader  will  lind  our  Paste  Erir.t  very  properly 
included: — '  Many  traditions  of  idle  heads,  which  the 
holy  Church  of  Rome  hath  receiyed  for  a  perfit  scrv. 
ing  of  God:  as  fasting  Daycs,  Yearos  of  Grace,  Dif- 
ferences  and  Diversities  of  Dayes,  of  Meates,  of 
Clothing,  of  Candles,  Holy  Ashes,  floly  Pace  Egges 
ami  Flames,  Palnu>s  and  Palme  Boughes,  Staves, 
Fooles  Hoods,  Shells,  aiul  Bells,  (relating  to  Pil- 
grimages), lickiug  of  rotten  Bones,  (lleliqucs), 
<L-c.  Ace." 

"  The  ancient  Egyptians,"  Brand  adds,  <'  if  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  had  been  a  tenet  of  their 
faith,  would  perhaps  have  thought  an  egc:  no  impro- 
per hieroglj'phical  representation  of  it.  The  exclu- 
sion of  a  liring  creature  by  incubation,  after  the  vi. 
tal  principle  has  lain  a  long  while  dormant  or  ex- 
tinct, is  a  proce<iS  so  truly  marvellous,  that  if  it 
could  be  disbelieved,  wonld  be  thought  by  some  a 
thing  as  incredible,  as  that  the  Author  of  Life  should 
be  alrfc  to  reanimate  the  dead." 

Dr.  <rhandler,  in  his  Trarels  in  Asia  Minor,  de. 
scribing  the  celebration  of  Easter  in  the  (J reek 
Church,  says  :  "  They  made  us  presents  of  colour- 
ed eggs,  and  cakes  of  Kaster  bread."  This  accounts 
for  the  custom  in  Russia  mentioned  above  ;  as  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  that  empire  adhere  to  the  ri. 
tual  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Brand  thinks  that  the  Romanists  borrowed  this 
custom  from  the  Jews,  who,  among  other  rites,  in 
ceLbrating  thc^T  Passover,  set  on  the  table  a  hard 
egg,  because, of  the  bird  S^u.  Popul.  Antiq.  p. 
31t) — 312.  '  "   ' 

But  it  is  probable  that  this  custom  had  its  origin 
in  the  times  of  heathenism.  The  egg,  it  is  well 
known,  was  a  ."lacrod  symbol  in  the  pagan  worshi]). 
Eggs  are  still  used  at  the  feast  of  Uelteiu,  which 
had  undoubtedly  a  heathen  origin,  and  which  is  jet 
commemorated  within, a  fi  '  -  of  Easter.     V. 

Beltein. 

Tvui.  pa^ch-ci/cren,  ova  pasilialia  :  Iviltan;  Germ. 
oster-cy,  ovum  pascbale.  Warlifer  (vo.  Eij,)  as. 
signs  the  same  origin  as  Ihre  ;  only  he  adds,  that 
the  Orien'al  Christians  arc  wont  to  abstain  from 
eggs  during  Lent,  as  well  as  the  Catholics.  "  'I'he 
play  of  eggs,"  he  says,  "  ainpng  children,  puero- 
rum  oviludium,  in  Sweden  at  this  tiiric,  is  well 
known." 

Pavsyad,  .v.  a  contemptuous  designation  con- 
ferred on  a  fiimale,  who  has  notljing  new-  to  ap- 
pe.ir  in  at  Easter  ;  originating  from  the  custotn 
wltlch  prevails  with  those  adhering  to  the  Epis- 
copal forms,  of  iiavin  J  a  new  dress  for  tliis  fes- 
tival, S.B. 

From  Paijs,  Easter,  and  probably  jjad,  an  old 
mare,  q.  one  who  appears  in  old  or  aorn-out  gar- 
ments. 


Although  the  term  Paske  is  used  by  R.  Brunne 
and  some  other  O.E.  writers,  this  feast  has  been  ge. 
nerally  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  EASTER, 
a  word  which,  as  far  as  I  hare  observed,  was  never 
used  in  S.  till  towards  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  James 
VI.,  when  he  attempted  to  enforce  the  observation 
of  holldavs.  But  although  it  is  to  us  a  foreign  word, 
it  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  to  know  some- 
what of  its  origin  ;  especially,  as  it  will  appear  that 
this,  like  yule,  llcUane,  and  most  of  the  names  of 
our  feast.s,  may  be  traced  to  heathenism. 

By  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after  they  had  embraced 
Christianity,  tlie  festival  observed  at  the  time  of  the 
I'assover  was  called  Euiter,  whence  this  term  is  re- 
tained in  our  translation,  Acts  xii.  4,  although  Wic- 
lif  uses  Pa^t:.  The  ancient  Germans  called  it  ()oi~ 
trim  ;  and  their  posterity  have  changed  the  term  t» 
Oslcnt,  Oilcrdag ;  also  written  Ouxfcr,  Onsteren, 
and  Oo'-lcrdagh.  Thence,  the  Pascal. lamb  is,  in 
their  version,  often  rendered  O^.fer  lamb.  The, 
nioatli  of  April  wa5  called,  by  Charlemagne,  Oster- 
monat,  i.  e.  the  month  of  the  Passover  ;  and  some 
still  retain  the  term,  "  Eosiurmonath,"  says  Bedc, 
"  Mhich  is  now  rendered  the  Pxschal  month,  for- 
merl)  received  its  name  from  a  goddess  (worshipped 
by  the  Saxons  and  other  ancient  nations  of  the 
\orth)  called  Emtre,  in  whose  honour  they  observ- 
ed a  festival  in  this  month."  "From  the  name  of 
this  goddess,"  he  adds,  ",  they  now  design  the  Pas- 
chal season,  giving  a  name  to  the  joj's  of  a  new  so- 
lemnity, from  a  term  familiarized  by  the  use  of  for- 
mer ages."  De  Temporum  Rationc,  ap.  llickes' 
Tliesaur.  p.  211. 

It  is  surprising  that  Wachter  should  hesitate  as  fa 
the  justness  of  Beda's  testimony  in  this  instance. 
But  the  national  pride  of  this  learned  writer  seems 
hurt  at  the  idea  of  the  Germans,  after  they  had  cm. 
braced  Christianity,  retaining  the  name  of  a  heathen 
deity  for  denominating  one  of  their  principal  feasts. 
He  wishes,  therefore,  to  derive  the  term,  bj*  trans- 
position  of  the  Ietter«,  from  ttrsicnd,  resurrection. 
He  is  so  zcalouf  in  the  cause,  as  to  produce  a  varie- 
ty of  arguments  against  the  testimony  of  Bedc. 

"  Before  the  Christian  aera,"  he  says,  "  all  the 
months  were  anonymous,  being  only  numbered." 
He  refer?,  in  proof  of  this,  to  what  he  elsewhere 
says  on  IVeinmonat,  the  name  of  October:  and  there 
he  quotes  the  testimony  of  Somner,  that  October  was 
called  Teothumouath,  or  the  tenth  month,  as  beinj 
the  tenth  from  January.  From  this  single  instance, 
perhaps  conjoined  with  what  he  has  not  mentioned, 
that  January  \t;KS  bv  the  Anglo-Saxons  called  For. 
ma  moiiuth,  or  the  First  month,  he  concludes  that 
all  the  rest  must  once  have  been  designed  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  ''  This  name,"  he  says,  "  well  de. 
serves  to  be  marked  by  antiquaries,  as  afl'ording  a 
manifest  indication  that  the  most  ancient  Germans 
did  not  name,  but  only  numbered,  the  months." 

This  reasoning  is  very  far  from  being  logical. 
From  particular  premises  he  deduces  an  universal 
conclusion.  It  is  certainlj  strange  to  iiifer,  from  a 
list  of  names,  in  which  only  two  can  be  found  fa. 
vourable  to  his  hvpothesi?,  that  all  the  rest  wer« 
originally  of  this  description.  Besides,  he  does  evi. 
deut  injustice  to  the  lenerable  Auglo.Sax.on.     For 
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in  tlic  passage  Bede  CTidently  gives  the  names  of  the 
months  lli:U  were  in  use  with  his  forefathers.  lie  is 
)iere  speaking  of  the  Antifiiii  AnKloriim  populi;  and 
in  ihe  period  referred  to,  the  name  of  October  Mils 
uot  Tcolhamunaih,   but  Winter-J'yllith. 

Ilis  next  argument  is,  that  "  it  evidently  was  not 
customary  witli  the  Saxons  to  give  the  names  of  their 
deities  to  the  months."  But  liiis  argument  has  as 
little  weight  as  the  former.  For  although  it  should 
be  found  that  the  name  of  no  other  mouth  contained 
an>  reference  to  their  religious  rites,  it  would  not 
follow  that  therefore  the  name  of  this  month  did 
not.  In  the  account,  however,  given  by  Bede,  we 
find  that  February  was  denominated  Hul-monath,  or 
tlie  month  of  the  Sun.  As  the  Sun  was  worsliiojied 
by  the  ancient  Goths,  being  the  same  false  deitv 
called  Ficij  and  Odin,  it  might  seem  probable  at 
least  that  this  worship  was  retained  b\  the  Anglo. 
Saxons,  and  that  the  month  of  February  was  there, 
fore  consecrated  to  him.  V'.  Ke\sler,  Aniiq.  Sep. 
tent.  p.  157.  It  has  indeed  been  inferx'ed  from  tlie 
language  of  Bede  that  this  was  the  case  ;  Ibid.  p. 
168.  Uut  from  Ihe  laws  of  Canute,  in  reference  to 
England,  it  woulil  appear  that  this  idolatry  was  not 
extinct  iu  his  time.  For  in  one  of  them  we  lind 
these  words.  "  Adorationem  barbaram  plenissiuie 
vctamus.  Barbara  est  autem  adoralio,  sive  quis  ido- 
la  (puta  gentium  diyos)  Sulcni,  Lunam,  Ignem,  Pro. 
fluentem,  Fontes,  Saxa,  cujuscunijue  generis  arbo. 
Tcs  lignave  coluerit."  V.  Kcysler,  ibid.  p.  IS. 
Wachter  himself,  in  another  place,  quotes  this  as  a 
proof  that  the  Sun  "was  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Saxons;  vo.  Sonne,  p.  KVIS.  Several  of  the  other 
jnonths  were  named  from  their  idolatrous  worship. 
September  was  called  Ilclcg-mvnath,  or  the  holy 
month,  because  of  the  religious  rites  jjerformed  at 
(his  season  ;  and  November  received  the  name  of 
Jilulh-monalh,  because  of  the  sacrifices  then  oflercd, 
^s  Keyaler  observes,  ibid.   p.  368. 

"Wachter  further  argues  :  "  It  is  not  probable 
t,hat  the  first  converts  to  Christianit)-  among  the  Sax- 
ons would  borrow  a  name  for  a  sacred  festifal  from 
an  idol,  or  tliat  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel 
would  ineiiiie  to  permit  it."  lie  indeed  admits  that 
the  Saxon  divines,  by  what  indulgence  he  cannot  say, 
permitted  llie  use  of  the  pagan  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week:  but  argues  very  oddly,  that  it  may  reason, 
iibly  be  denied  that  they  granted  the  same  indulgence 
with  respect  to  this  Festival,  until  there  be  better 
proof  that  they  had  such  a  deity  as  Eostre.  The 
reasoning  Jicre  is  so  llimsy  as  scarcely  to  require  any 
answer.  It  is  a  fact  universally  admitted,  that, 
anioug  the  various  nations  of  the  North,  the  first 
Christians,  liouever  erroneously,  thought  it  necessary 
fo  please  ihe  heathen  so  far  as  to  retain  the  ancient 
names  of  their  festivals. 

ilis  or.ly  remaining  argument  is,  that  "  eoncerft. 
ing  this  imaginary  goddess  the  whole  of  antiquity  is 
silent."  Let  us  iitquire  whether  this  asseitiou  be 
IveH-fo'iuded. 

Buciiart  observe*  that  the  naroe  Aestar  or  Easier 

alludes  to  At'irtt'.   the  goddess   of  the   Phenicians. 

Geograph,  Sacr,   Lib.  i.   c.  42.   p.  751.     The  simi- 

Witj  of  the  uame,  if  i\ct  of  the  worship,  might  le 
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the  reason  why  Tacitus  says  that  part  of  (he  Sueri 
sacrificed  to  Isit.  Pars  Suevorum  et  Isidi  sacrificat. 
De  .Mor.  (xennan.  In  the  island  of  Cyprus,  Ki* 
was  worshipped  as  Venus  ;  Apiil.  Metam.  ap.  IJa- 
nier  Mythol.  1.  vi.  c.  I.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason,  indeed,  to  doubt  that  Astartc  was  the  Isis 
or  \'enus  of  tlie  Egyptians.  Plutarch  and  Lucian, 
among  the  ancients,  held  this  opinion  :  and  it  lias 
been  espoused  by  many  learned  moderns,  as  Seidell, 
Alarsham,  Le  Clerc,  kc. 

A  festival,  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  Osiris 
and  Isis  in  Fgrpt,  was  celebrated  by  the  Phenicians 
in  honour  of  Adonis  and  Venus,  or  Tammuz  and 
Astartc  ;  and  at  the  very  same  seasfon,  Both  first 
mourned  for  the  dead,  and  rejoiced  as  if  there  had 
been  a  resurrection.  But,  as  Banier  observes,  the 
most  decisive  circumstance  is,  that  (he  Fgvptians, 
during  the  celebration  of  their  festival,  used  to  set 
doun  upon  the  Nile  an  osier  basket,  containing  a 
letter,  which,  by  the  course  of  the  waves,  was  car- 
ried (o  Plienicia,  near  Bv  bios  ;  where  it  no  sooner 
arrived,  than  the  people  gave  over  their  mourning 
for  Adonis,  and  began  to  rejoice  on  account  of  his 
return  to  life.  Thus,  there  was  a  fellowship  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Phenicia,  in  the  observation  of  this 
festival. 

The  Venus  of  the  Northern  nations  was  called 
Frca,  or  Frigga.  She  was  also  worshipped  as  the 
Earth.  Hence  some  have  remarked  tlie  similarity 
between  Frea  and  Rhea,  the  name  by  which  the 
L)  (lians  and  other  people  of  Asia  Minor  acknow- 
ledged the  Earth.  As  Isis  was  the  wife  of  Osiris, 
and  Astartc  of  Adonis,  Frea  was  the  wife  of  Odin, 
one  of  the  great  gods  of  the  Northern  nations.  The 
name  Odin  may  be  originally  allied  to  Adon,  .Lord, 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Phenician  ;  vvhence  the  name  of 
the  Greek  Adonis.  Baal  and  Adonis  seem  to  have 
been  originally  the  same,  as  both  words  have  the 
same  meaning.  Thence  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  are  join- 
ed together,  Judg.  ii.  13.  signifying  the  deities  other, 
wise  called  Adonis  and  Venus. 

As  there  is  such  similarity  between  the  name  of 
Odin  and  that  of  Adonis,  there  is  no  less  between 
another  by  which  Frea  was  known  and  that  of  As- 
tartc. For  she  was  called  Aslurgi/dia,  or  the  god- 
dess of  love.  Hence  an  Icelandic  Mriter  says  ; 
J'cnus  er  {heir,  kalla  Aflargydia ;  i.  e.  "  \'cnus, 
whom  they  call  the  goddess  of  love."  And  another; 
Grimm  vojm  Ahtarjii/dia  sa  fa  ei  le/i  sar  ;  "  The 
cruel  weapons  of  V^eiius  do  not  make  slight  wounds." 
V.  \  erel.  Ind.  vo.  Astargi/dia.  A^tur  is  the  word 
still  used  in  Isl.  for  love.  Mallet  observes,  that  "  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  o|)inion,  that  she 
was  the  same  with  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks  and  Uo. 
mans,  since  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  which  «as 
consecrated  to  her  under  the  name  of  Frejjlug,  Fri. 
day,  or  F'rea's  daj-,  was  rendered  into  Latin,  Dies 
Veneris,  or  Venus's  Any."     Northern  Antiq.  c.  6. 

This  idea  is  conlirmed  by  an  observation  of  Ihre  ; 
that  April  was  called  Easter  monath  from  Eostra, 
the  Venus  of  the  ancient  Saxons,  in  the  same  man. 
ner  as  this  month  is  supposed  to  have  been  called 
Apriiis,  by  the  Romans,  from  Aphrodite,  one  of  the 
aupeltauens  of  Venus.    The  name  Astargi/dia  is  not 
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pEculiar  to  the  Isl.  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in 
Sw.  ;  in  which  language  Aitril  denotes  Cupid  ;  As- 
farhita,  amor  vcnereus,  and  Astuin,,  amasiiis. 

Locrenius  asserts  that  Osterti  or  Easter.,  among 
the  ancient  Clonnans,  received  its  name  from  Venus, 
who  was  adored  by  (hem  under  (he  name  Aifara  ; 
and  that  they  derived  this  false  worship  from  the 
Assyrians.  '•  Veneris  festum  quondam  Germani  cir- 
ca ferias  Paschales  celebrarunt.  Unde  festum  Pas- 
chatis  adhiie,  ut  olim  in  gentilismo  Ostern  ab  A'ta- 
ra  Venere,  quae  Brifannis  Eaatcr  vel  Aeslur  dici- 
tur,  appellant.  A-ytara  autem  olim  quoquc  fuit  As- 
syriorum  Veiiiis,  cujus  idololatria  al)  illis  ad  Germa- 
nos  migravit."     .Vntiquit.  Sueo-Gotb.  p.  2-1. 

It  is  not  improbable  (hat  the  name  Frca  may  have 
been  orii;itially  derived  from  Ileb.  parah,  fructuosus, 
fecuiidiis  fuit,  foetavit:  or ;)n;«/i/i, germinavi(,  whence 
jnrhah,  puberty;  as  Ileb.  Ayhlorelh  and  Goth.  Ax- 
tar  msy  both  be  traced  to  Ileb.  afhturah,  foetus  ; 
fecundation  being  supposed  to  be  i)eculiarly  under 
her  charge.  Ihre,  however,  derives  Astargijdia  and 
its  cognates  from  Su.G.  Ast,  love. 

Isl.  ustrad  is  rendered,  consilia  ex  amore  profec- 
ta ;  as  Mould  appear  from  as/,  love,  and  /■«(/,  coun- 
*el.  Olai  Li\.  Run.  Ei,trid,  Wonnius  observes, 
is  a  female  name  still  frequeiUly  used  among  the 
Danes:  Fast.  Danic.  p.  42.  A.str/d,  the  same  name, 
according  to  a  different  orthography,  occurs  very 
often  in  Sturlcson's  Heimskriugla,  or  History  of  the 
Norwegian  kingdom. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  his  was  undoubt- 
edly the  \'enus  of  ihe  Egyptians,  as  their  Oji/V/,?  cor- 
responded to  Adonis,  the  Od/'n  of  the  North.  Now, 
it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  (hat  Odin  was  also  call- 
ed As,  which  in  pi.  is  Asir,  the  designadon  given  to 
the  principal  gods  of  the  Northern  nations.  The 
Etruscans  called  God  Acsar,  Esur^  although  some 
Tiew  this  also  as  a  pi.  noun  ;  the  Arabs  Usar.  The 
Egyptians  denominated  (he  Sun  Esar,  Esicara, 
Uisriy  Oisori,  Oishtri.  In  (he  Hindostanec,  the 
name  of  God  is  Eeslwor ;  in  (he  language  of  the 
Aire  Cuti,  or  ancient  Iris-h,  Aositr.  V.  Hire,  vo. 
As,  and  Valiancy's  Prospect,  vo.  Aos.  "  Aslo- 
»'P//j,"  says  the  latter  ingenious  writer,  "  pronoun- 
ced Astore,  is  applied  to  a  beautiful  female,  a  Juno, 
a  Venus."  Introd.  p.  li>. 
PAITHMENT,  s.  The  ground,  the  soil. 
In  Aperill  ainaiig  the  schawls  schcyn, 
Quhon  the  puitluncnl  was  clad  in  tendyr  greyn; 
Plesand  war  it  till  ony  creatur. 
In  lusty  lylf  (ha(  lyni  for  till  endur. 

Wallace,  viii.  935.  MS. 
This  seems  to  be  merely  a  mutaph.  use  of  jiave^ 
ment,   E.  pron.  paiiLinenty  S.li. 

PAITLATTIS,  s.  pi. 

Sic  skaitli  and  scorno.  sa  monv  paitlatti^  worne, 
^Vi(hin  this  land  was  ncvir  hard  nor  sene. 
Dunbar,  liaiinatijiie  Poems,  p.  44.  st.  13. 
Lord  Ilailes  seems  to  view  it  as  the  same  with  P. 
fartlct,  which,   he  says,    is  a  woman's   rutl".     Ac- 
cording to  Skinner,   the  latter  is  rather  a  napkin  or 
neck-kcrchicf.     It  might  perhaps  be  some  sort  of 
bandeau  for  the  head,  as  Fr.  patclle/te  denotes  (he 
broad  piece  of  leather  which  passes  through  the  top 


of  a  headstall,  Cotgr.  Arm.  patelet,  however,  a.<:,^ 
cording  to  Bullet,  is  a  bib  for  children.  Sibb.  ex. 
plains  it  ruff,  viewing  "  Fr.  puitral  (peclurale)  a 
cover  for  the  neck  and  breast,"  as  the  origin. 

This  surety  cannot  be  a  corruption  of  O.E.  jjal- 
toke,  ap\)arcntly  a  cloak  or  mantle. 

Proiide  priests  come  with  him,  mo  thaa  a  thow- 

sand, 
In  pallokes  and  piked  shoes,  and  pissers  long 

kniues  ; 
Comen  agaync  conscience,  wytli  couctyse  they 
helden.  P.  Ploughman,  Uh.  4.  a. 

This  word   is  perhaps   from   Su.G.   palt,  a  gar- 
ment ;   though  immediately  from  Fr.  padetoc,  "  a 
long  and  thick  pelt,  or  cassock,"  Cotgr. 
PAL  AD,  ,?.     The  head.     V.  Pall.\T. 
PALAVER,   s.     Idle  talk,  unnecessary  circum- 
locution, S.  .,    ,. 
One  might  suppose  soinc  affinity  to-Fp4  ft«/iw"- 
er,   ■■'  to  cog,   foist,  lie,   talk  idly,  vainly,  or  to  no 
purpose;"  Cotgr.     The  similarity  of  MoesG.  Jilu- 
zcttird,  multiloquium,   is   also  singular.      The  term 
has,    however,   been   generally  dedticed  from  Ilisp. 
palabra,  a  word,  whence  Fr.  palabre,  used  a.s  pa- 
role, Cotgr.     This,  it  is  supposed,   is  originally  a 
Moorish  term.     Fr.  palabre  is  used  to  denote  the 
disgraceful  present,  which  must  be  maile  to  the  pet- 
ty Mohammedan  princes,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  on 
the  ground  of  the  slightest  umbrage,  real  or  pretend- 
ed, w  hich  is  taken  at  any  of  the  European  powers. 
To  Palaver,  v.  n.  To  use  a  great  many  unneces- 
sary words,  S.  "  to  flatter,"  Grose's  Class.  Diet. 
To  PALE  (a  cheese),  r.  «.     To  make  an  incision 
into  a  cheese  by  a  circular  instrument,  for  the 
purpose  of  judging  of  its  quality  by  the  part 
scooped  out,  S. 

Demure  he  looks  ;  the  cheese  he  pales  ; 
He  prives,  it's  good  ;  ca's  for  the  scales. 

Ram.<!ni/''s  Poems,  ii.  479. 
Flandr.  puel-eit,  pol-eii,  excavare,  suffoderc ;  Ri- 
lian. 
Pale,  jr.     The   instrument   used   for  trying   the 

quality  of  a  cheese,  S. 
PALYARD,  f.     A  lecher;  a  knave,  a  rascal. 

That  Hermit  of  Lareit, 

He  put  the  commoun  pcpill  in  belcue. 
That  blind  gat  sicht.  and  cruikit  gat  their  foit; 
The  quhilk  the  Pulyard  na  way  can  appreue 
^ffj/'.f 
Pail 
Grose's  Class.  Diet. 

Palvakduv,  s.     Whoredom. 

Evcliame  ye  not  rehers  and  blaw  on  bredo 
Your  aw  in  defame?  hawaud  of  God  na  drede, 
Na  yit  of  hull,  prouokaud  vthcris  to  syn. 
Ye  that  list  of  )our  palj/ardri/  ncuer  blyu. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  Prol.  96.  41. 
PALL,  Pkal,  .t.     "   Any  rich  or  fine  cloth,  par- 
ticul,\rly  purple,"  Rudd. 

Thai  plantit  doun  aue  pailycoun,  upon  ane  plane 

lee. 
Of  pall  and  of  pillour  that  proudly  wcs  picht. 
O'azcan  and  Col.  ii.  J. 


Ljjndsav's  IVarkis,  1592.  p.  76. 
Fr.  paillard,   id.      Pailliarit,   a  scoundrel.     V. 
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Tor  (lie  banket  mony  rich  claith  of  pall 
Was  spred,  and  mony  a  bandkyn  woundcrly 
wrocht. 

Doug,  nrgil,  33.  14. 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  word  that  is  written  peal. 

"  A  peal  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones, 

was  hung  about  the  kind's  head,  r.hcn  he  hat  at 
meat."     Fitscottic,  p.  150. 

Me  "  also  commauded  her  to  take,  what  lungers, 
Of  tapestry-work,  and  pcah  of  gold  and  silk,  as  she 
pleased,  or  any  other  jewoU  in  his  wardrobe."  Ibid, 
p.  159. 

Rudd.  seems  to  derive  it  from  Lat.  pall-iiim-;  but 
Sibb.  more  properly  refers  to  "  .Scand.  pell,   panni 
serici  genus  ;  Theot.  phcllc.  pannus  pretiosus,  pfet- 
Icr,   purpura,  Fr.  pullc,  poilc."      Isl.  pell,  indeed, 
denotes   cloth   of  the   most    precious  kind  ;  textum 
pretiosuin  ;   pells   Llaciti,    Testes   ex    tela  c-jusmodi, 
pretio  et  materia  maxiuii  aestiinata.     It  is  sometimes 
distinguished  from   silk  ;   Klueddos  i  pell  or.   silki, 
Verel.  Ind.     Waehter.  howeTer,  tliinks  (hat  it  pro- 
perly sigiiiiies  silk,  C.B.  pali,  id.      Hence,  he  sub- 
joins,  L.li.   pallium    pro    paiuio   serico    saepissime 
apnd  Cangiuni,  et  in  Glossa  Feziana  ;   vo.  Pjcll. 
O.Fr.  paik  denoted  cloth  of  silk. 
Monlt  m'a  done  or  et  argent 
Fierres  et  paile.^  d'Orienf. 
Roman  dc  Partonopex,  MS.  ap.  Du  Cangc,  to. 
Pulii}i<us. 

PALL.^CH.   Pai.t,ac;k,  s.     1.  A  porpoise,   S. 
;    lliich,  E.     Dclpbinus  pliocaena,  Linn. 
"   A  Palfich,  a  great  destroyer  of  salmon."  Sibb. 
Fife,  p.  129.     V.   Fellack. 

2.  Used  metaph.  for  a  lusty  person,  S.B.  Hence 
it  is  expl.  "  fat  and  short,  like  a  porpoise." 
Gl.  Shirr. 

The  second  chicl  was  a  thick,  setterel,  swown 
[swollen]  patlach."  Journal  from  London,  p.  '2. 
PALLALL,  Pai.i.ai.i.«,  .9.  A  game  of  cliiMron. 
in  which  they  hop  on  one  foot  throuch  dif- 
ferent lrinngul..r  spaces  chalked  out,  driving  a 
bit  of  slate  or  broken  crokcry  before  them. 
From  the  figures  made,  it  is  also  called  the 
heds,  S. 

This  sernis  to  be  originally  a  game  of  (his  conn. 
try.  In  E.  at  least  it  is  called  Sculch  hop  or  JJap. 
Scotch. 

"  Among  the  school-boys  in  my  memory  there 
was  a  pastime  called  llop-Scolch,  which  was  played 
in  this  manner:  A  paralh'logram  about  four  or  live 
feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  was 
made  upon  the  ground,  and  divided  laterally  inio 
eighteen  or  twenty  dillerent  compartments  v,  liiili 
were  called  beds;  some  of  them  being  larger  than 
others.  The  players  were  each  of  (hem  providid 
■with  a  ]>iece  of  a  tile,  or  any  other  ilat  material  of 
thp  like  kind,  which  they  cast  by  the  hand  into  the 
dilTerent  beds  in  a  regular  succcsion,  and  every  time 
the  tile  was  cast,  the  players  business  was  to  hop 
upon  one  leg  after  it,  and  drive  it  out  of  the  boun- 
daries at  the  end  where  he  stood  to  throw  it;  for, 
if  it  passed  out  at  the  sides,  or  rested  upon  any  of 
the  marks,  it  was  necessary  for  the  cast  to  be  re. 
j»p*ted.     The  boy  who  performed  the  whole  of  this 


•pcration  by  the  fewest  casts  of  (he  tile  was  the  con- 
qneior."     Strutt's  Sjjorts  and  Pastimes,   p.  286. 

Our  word,  from  its  form,  may  perhaps  claim  a 
Fr.  origin. 

PALLAT,  Pai.ad,  v.    The  head,  the  crown  of 
tlie  head  or  scull,  S- 

Ilys  pallut  ill  the  dust  bedowyne  studo. 
And  the  body  bathyn  in  the  hate  bludc 

£nce  oucrweltis 

Doug.  Virg.  337.  43. 
-Ye  maid  of  nicane  ballat, 


For  your  rewarde  now  1  sal!  brek  your  pallaf. 
Mai/land  Poems,  p.  317. 
Mr.   Pinkerton   oddly   renders    this,   "   cut  your 
throat." 

His  pellet  palad  and  un))leasanf  pow. 
They  fulsome  (locks  of  flies  doth  overflow. 
With  wames   and  wounds  all    blackned  full  of 
blains. 

Pohcarf,   Watson^n  Coll.  iii.  23. 
Palel  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  O.E. 
Inglis-men  sail  yit  to.yere 
Knok  thi  paid  or  thou  pas. 
And  mak  the  polled  like  a  frere  ; 
And  yit  es  Ingland  als  it  was. 

Minors  Poems,  p.  31. 
Rudd.  says  ;  "  I  very  much  incline  to  (hink  (hat 
(he  I",  pate,  and  (he  S.  paltat,  arc  originally  (he 
same."  Ferhajis  because  of  its  gloliular  form,  from 
O.r'.  pellet  a  ball,  tArm.  Fr.  pelole,)  for  which 
bullet  is  now  used.  A  round  head  is  called  a  bullet- 
head,  S. 

PALLET,  ,r. 

Upon  thair  brest  bravest  of  all, 
AVerc  precious  pearls  of  (he  East, 
The  ruble  ;m///i7  and  (h'  opall, 
Togither  with  the  amafist. 

Ihirel,   IVat son's  Coll.  ii.  11. 
Fr.  pelotte,  q.  a  ball  of  ruby. 
PALLET,  s.     A     kin,    properly   a   sheep's   skin 
not  dressed,  S.B.  firm  the  same  origin  with  E. 
fell,  pell;   Lift,  pill-is,  Belg.   rclt,  id.  Su  G. 
pall  a  enrment. 
PALM-SONDAY,    s.      The    si>.th    Sahhath    in 
Lent,  accorcinj;  to  the  Riimish  ritual  ;  or  that 
immediately  prec-  ding  East,  r,  S. 
This  iike  scliip  sonc  takyn  wes 
]Cw>n  upon  the  Pulin-Sotidaij, 
Before  Pasch  (hat  fallis  ay. 

It'i/itloisn,  is.  25.  09. 
It  was  denominaled  by  the  church  of  llonu',  be- 
cause  of  palin-hrani  lies  being  carried,  in  comii;e. 
moiation  of  (hose  that  were  strewed  in  the  way, 
when  our  Saviour  entered  into  Jerusalem.  V.  Un 
Cange,  vo  Domiiika,  ]>.  1001.  A.S.  palm  sunnun 
daeg.  V.  IMarcschall.  Observ.  in  Vers.  A.S.  p. 
531. 

PALM,  Pai.me,  s.      The   index  of   a  clock   or 
watch,  S. 

"  Mens  dayes  are  des(ribu(«'d  in(o  them  like 
hourcs  seuerallie  dinided  vpon  (he  horologe  :  Some 
must  live  but  (ill  One,  anodier  vnto  Two,  ano(her 
\nio  Three ;  The  Palme  (iirnedi  about,  and  with 
its  linger  p6inte(li  a(  (he  houru  :  So  soonc  as  man' 
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appointed  lioure  is  come,  whether  it  bi'C  the  first, 
ftecoiui,  or  third,  tlierc  is  no  more  biding  for  him." 
'I.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,   p.  519. 

Fr.  paulme,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  used,  it  would 
seem,  as  hand,  when  applied  to  an  index. 

PALTRIE,  s.   Trash.     V.  Peltrie. 

PALWRRK,  s. 

Ilcr  hodc  of  a  horde  huwo,  that  her  hede  hedes, 
Of  pillour,  of  pnliterk,  of  perre  to  pay. 

Sir  Guiiun  and  Sir  Gut.  i.  2. 
Tliis  may  denote  zsork   made  with  s^;aM^/cjr ;  Fr. 
pii'llc,   id. 

PAMPHIL,  s.  A  square  inclosure  made  with 
stakes  ;  also,  any  small  house,  Aberd. ;  apparent- 
ly the  same  with  Pajjle,  q.  v. 

To  PAN,  r.  n.    To  agree,  to  correspond. 
For  say  and  promeis  quhat  they  can, 
Thair  wordcs  and  dcides  will  never  pan. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  220. 
Perhaps  from  A.S.  _pa«,  apiece  of  cloth  inserted 
into  another. 

PAN,  s.  A  hard  impenetrable  sort  of  crust  be- 
low the  soil,  S.  ti//,  udchel,  synon. 
"  Towards  the  hillii  ;  it  is  a  light  black  soil,  and 
under  it  an  obstinate  pun.  Owing  to  this  pun  in 
some  places,  and  the  clay  bottom  in  others,  the 
fields  retain  the  rains  long."  P.  Dcskford,  Bauffs. 
Statist.  Ace.  iv.  3G0. 

"  In  many  places  a  black  pan,  hard  as  iron  ore, 
runs  in  a  str.itnm  of  two  or  three  inches  thick  in 
the  bottom  of  the  clay,  and  about  8  or  9  inches  be- 
low the  surface,  which  in  a  rainy  season  keeps  the 
water  floating  above,  prevents  early  sowing,  and 
sometimes  starves  the  seed  in  the  ground."  P.  Kil- 
muir  E.  Ross,  Statist.  Ace.  vi.  184. 

Perhaps  from  Teut.  panne,  calva,  q.  the  skull  of 

*^'=''0''-        '  .-■     '/'sV;,    .-r /,,,,/ /..r";'  .'.v./ 

PAN  ASH,  s.     A  plume  of  feathers  worn  in  the 
hat. 

There  lyes  half  dozen  elnes  of  pig-tail, 
There  hia  pauusli,  a  capon's  big-tail. 

Ciilvil's  Mode  Poem,   P.  ii.  8. 
Fr.  panache,  pennache  ;  ivom  L.s.i.  pciuui. 

To  PANCE,  Pa.nse,  Pense,  v.  n.     To  think,  to 
meditate. 

Of  perals  punce;  and  for  sum  port  provyde  ; 
And  anker  sicker  quliar  thow  nmy  be  sure. 
Lord  Thirl.-tunc,  Muiliand  Poems,  p.  161. 
"   While  as   the  king  is  musing  i  punning   vpon 
the  grcatnes  of  the   benefit, — he   bursteth  foorth  in 
these   voyces  of    praise  and   thankesgiuing  :    IVhat 
shall  I  sat)  ^"  Bruce's  Eleven  Serm.  Sign.  L,  1.  a. 
Thay  pens  not  of  the  prochene  puir. 
Had  thay  the  pelf  to  part  amang  thaine. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,   p.  105. 
O.Fr.   pans-er,  mod.  panc-cr,  pem-er  ;  perhaps 
from  Lat.  pcnd-o,  pens-um,  to  weigh  in  one's  mind. 
PAND,  s.     A  pledge,  synon.  xead. 

Quhilk  is  \\\c  pand or  plcge,  this  dare  I  say, 

Of  pece  to  be  kepil  inriolate. 

Dou^.  y^irgil,  375.  11. 


^ly  hairt  heir  I  present. 

Quhilk  is  the  gadge  and  pand 
Maist  suir  that  I  can  geif. 

Maitland  Poems,  x^.^CtJ. 
Here  it  is  used  as  synon.  with  gage,  that  kind  of 
pledge  which  knights   were  wont   to  give,   who  en- 
gaged their  honour  that  tliey  would  light. 

Belg.  pand.  Germ,  pfand,  Alem.  pfanl,  fant, 
Su.G.  pant,  Isl.  pant.ur,  id.  pant-a,  pignorare,  C.B. 
pan,  also  a  plcdi;e.  Ihre  thinks  that  Lat.  pign-us 
has  been  diflused  through  Europe. 

Schiiter    views   plant,   arrhaljo,    as    the    root    of 
pfennig,  a  penny  ;  because  it  was  customary  to  give 
a  piece  of  money  as  an  earnest. 
PANDOOR,  .v.     A  large  oyster,  S. 

"  These  caught  nearest  to  the  town  are  iisually 
the  largest  and  fattest ;  hence  the  large  ones  obtain, 
cd  the  name  of  Pandoors,  i.  c.  oysters  caught  at 
the  doors  of  the  pans.  The  sea  water,  a  little  fresh- 
ened, is  reckoned  the  most  nourishing  to  oysters. 
This  may  be  the  reason  why  those  caught  near  to 
the  town  and  shore  are  so  large.  P.  Prcston-pan? 
E.  l/oth.  Statist.  Ace.  xvii.  70. 
PANE,  s.     I.  StufT,  cloth. 

A  palicc  of  price  plesand  allarte, 

Was  erectit  ryelly,   ryke  of  array, 
Pantit  and  apparalit  prowdly  in  pane  ; 
Sylit  semely  with  silk,  suthly  to  say. 

Hviilale,  m  3.  MS. 
2.  Perhaps,  a  piece. 

He  geif  him  robe  of  pallc, 
Aud  pane  of  riche  skinnc, 
Ful  sket. 

Sir  Tristrcin,  p.  3j. 
It  mav,  however,  be  used  in  the  same  sense  as  by 
Holland. 

A.S.  pan,  lacinia,  pannus  ;  "  a  jagge,  a  piece." 
Fr.  panne  de  soi/e,  >t\xf(  made  of  silk,  S.  podesoy. 
Lat.  pann-us  seems  the  general  origin. 
To  PANE,  V.  n.     To  labour.     V.  Payne. 
PANFRAY,  s.     A  small  riding  horse. 

"  —  Only  the  hcaat  punfraij  (or  horse)  sail  per- 
teinc  to  him,  f4uhilk  the  Burges  had  (the  time  of  his 
deceis).     Burrow  Lawes,   c.  125.  s.  4. 

This  is  evidently  corr.  from  Fr.  palcfroi,  id.  It 
should  be  read  "  the  best  panfray,"  melior  palfred- 
us,  Lat. 

To  PANG,  r.  a.     L  To  throng,  to  press,  S. 
Be  that  time  it  was  fair  foor  days. 
As  fou's  the  house  could  pang, 
To  see  the  young  fouk  ere  they  raise, 
Gossips  came  in  ding  dang. 

Ramsai/^s  Poems,  i.  271. 

2.  To  cram,  in  whatever  way,  S. 

St.  Andrews  town  may  look  right  gawsy, 
Nac  grass  will  grow  upo'  her  eawsey  ; — 
Sin'  Sammj/^s  head,  weel/Ja«g-'J  wi'  Icar, 
Has  seeu  the  Alma  Master  there. 

Fergusson''s  Poems,  ii.  70. 

3.  To  cram,  to  fill  with  food  to  satiety,  S. 

Whan  they  had  eaten,  and  were  straitly /)rt.'»^'(/, 
To  heat  her  answer  Bydby  greatly  lang'd, 

Ross's  ilclcnurc^  p.  o'i 
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Sil)b.  derives  it  from  Sw.  pitiig,  MoesCI.  pugg, 
fpamena.  But  the  possession  of  a  purse  by  no 
means  necessarily  iini)lics  that  it  is  crammed.  U  anil 
p  being  frequently  interchanged,  I  would  prefer  O. 
Teut.  bangh-cn,  in  angustum  cogere,  preniere,  q.  d. 
be-anghen,  bc-cnghcn ;  banghe,  angustus,  opprcs. 
siis,  Kilian. 

Fang,  adj.  Crammed,  filled  with  food. 
Thair  aTcrs  fyld  up  all  the  (ieid, 
They  were  sae  fou  and  pans,. 

Scd/t,  Evergreen,  ii.  181. 
PAN-KAIL,  s.    Broth  mad"^  of  coleworts  hashed 

very   small,   thickened   with   a   little   oat-mcal. 

There  is  no  animal  food,  but  generally  a  little 

butter,  in  it,  S. 

Fornu'-rly  a  superstitions  rite  pretty  Generally  pre- 
vailed in  making  this  s))ecios  of  broth,  S.B.  The 
meal,  which  rose  as  the  scnm  of  the  pot,  was  not 
j)ut  in  any  dish,  but  thrown  amonc;  the  ashes  ;  from 
the  idea,  that  it  went  to  the  use  of  the  Fairies,  who 
•were  supposed  to  feed  on  it. 

Tliis  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  religious 
ceremony  of  the  ancient  Uonians.  In  order  to  con. 
secratc  any  kind  of  food,  they  generally  threw  a  [lart 
of  it  into  the  fire,  as  an  oll'ering  to  the  Lares,  or 
houshold.gods.  They  were  hence  called  Dii  Palcl- 
Inrii.      Plant,  ap.  Adam's  Horn.  Antiq.  p.  144.  445. 

The  Tartars,  according  to  Marco  I'olo,  have  some 
similar  customs.  Before  they  eat,  llicy  anoint  (lie 
mouths  of  their  Lares,  certain  images  which  they 
fall  Nntigai),  wilh  fat  of  their  sodden  llosh  ;  and 
they  cast  the  broth  out  of  doors,  in  honour  of  other 
spirits,  saying,  that  now  their  god,  with  his  family, 
has  had  -his  part,  and  that  they  may  cat  and  drink 
St  pleasure.  V.  Harris's  Voyages,  i.  603. 
PANNEL,  s.    Any  person  who  is  brought  to  the 

bar  of  a  court  for  trial,  S. 

"  The  defender  is,  after  his  appearance,  styled 
the  pannel."      Krskine's  ln»tit.  B.  4.  T.  4.  c.  90. 

The  word,  although  used  by  us  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
must  be  viewed  as  the  same  with  panel,  K.  which 
denotes  a  schedule,  containing  the  names  of  a  jury 
vlio  are  to  jiass  on  a  trial.  Thus  the  phrase,  panel 
of  parchment  is  \iscd  ;  L.B.  panella,  probably  from 
panne  a  skin,  because  parchment  is  made  of  skin, 
or  paneaii,  a  small  square,  from  its  form.  Si)elman 
unnaturally  derivi's  it  from  pagina,  or  T3.t\xcT  pagcU 
la,  supposing  ^  to  be  changed  into  n. 
PANNS,  A',  pf.    Timber  for  the  roofs  of  houses, 

Aberd. 

Su.G.  iakpanna  ie  used  in  a  similar  sense,   as  de. 
i  noting  shingles  ;  tegula.     Hire  mentions  puann  scan- 
dula  ;  viewing  Su.G.  paen-Oy  to  extend,  as  the  gene- 
ral origin. 
PANS,  Pansr. 

"  That — vlhers  simpillar,  of  \.  pund  of  rent,  or 
fyftie  pundis  in  gudis,  haue  hat,  gorget,  and  a 
pesanc  with  wambrasseiris  and  reirhrasseiris,  and 
gluilTis  of  plate,  breistplate,  pans  and  legsplentis  at 
the  leist,  or  gif  him  lykis,  better."  Acts  Ja.  I. 
J429.  c.  134.   Edit.  15GC.  c.  120.   Murray. 

— "  Gorget  or  pesane,  with  splentis,  pansc  of 
mailyie,  with  gluvis  of  |)late  or  mailyie."  Acts  Ja. 
X.  K'40.  c.  67.   Edit.  laS6.  c.  87.  Murray. 


If  seems  to  be  the  pi.  of  pan,  as  signifying  a  c»- 
vcriiig  for  the  knee. 

PANST,  part.  pa.  Cured,  healed. 
Gif  any  patient  wald  be  panst, 
Quhy  suhl  he  low  p  quhen  he  is  lanst  ? 

Cherrie  and  Sloe,  sf.  36. 
Curari  infirmus  cupiens — Lat.  vers. 
Fr.  pans-er,  pens-er  tin  malade,  Thierry.    Ptins- 
er,  pens-er,  "  to  dress,  to  apply  medicines,"  Cotgr. 

PANTENER,  adj. 

Bot  God  that  maist  is  oft"  all  mycht, 
Preserwyt  thaim  in  hys  forsyclit, 
To  wenge  the  harme,  and  the  coutrer^ 
At  that  fele  folk  and  pantv'ner 
l)yd  till  sym|)ill  folk  and  worthy. 

That  couth  nocht  hel])  thaim  self. ' 

Barbour,  i.  462.  MS. 
He  wyst,  or  all  the  land  war  wounj  n, 
He  suld  fynd  full  hard  barganyng 
With  him  tliat  wcs  oil  inglaiitl  King: 
For  thair  wes  nane  oS  lyffsa  fell, 
Sa  pantcner,  na  sa  cruel!. 

Ibid.  ii.  194.  MS. 
It  is  changed  to  oppressour.',  Edit.  1620. 
The  term  is  used  by  R.  Bruune. 

A  boye  full  pantcnere  he  had  a  suerd  that  bote, 

lie  sterte  vnto  the  Cofrere,   his  liandes  first  of 

smote.  Citron.  \\  3'i(). 

It  correspoi\ds  to  Fr.  riband.     The  words  in  the 

original  are  ;   Le  Cofrere  vn  riband  maintenant  sai- 

sist,  les  mayns  ly  copayt. 

Sir  Robert  the  Brus  sent  to  Sir  Eymore, 

&  bad  he  suld  refus  that  him  had  forsaken  ilk  a 

pant  nere. 
The  traytours  of  hise  that  him  had  forsaken, 
Thci  suld  <o  the  Jewisc,  whan  thci  the  fouii  had 
taken.  Ibid.  p.  333. 

"  Rascal;  ilk  a  pantcnere,  every  scoundrel,"  Gl. 
Uearne. 

I  suspect  that  it  is  from  O.Fr.  pautonnier,  Rom. 
Rose;  "  a  lewd,  stubborn,  of  saucy  knave,"  Cotgr. 
V.  Pei.tuy. 

PANTOUN,  5.   A  slipper. 

He  trippet  quhill  he  tuir  his  pantoun. 
A  mirrear  dunce  niichl  na  man  se. 

Dunbar.  Mattland  Poems,  p.  95. 

Pantoti,  as  used  in  F..,  denotes  a  shoe  for  a  horse, 
"  contrived  to  recover  a  narrow  and  hoof-bound 
heel  ;"  Johns.      V.  Seren. 

I  know  not  the  origin  ;  but  can  hardly  think, 
with  Sibb.,  that  it  is  contr.  from  pantouffcl.  The 
latter  term,  being  used  in  mod.  I'j.,  does  not  proper- 
ly belong  to  this  work.  But  1  may  observe  by  the 
way,  that  Schilter  seems  to  give  the  most  natural 
etymon  that  I  have  any  where  met  with.  He  derives 
Germ,  banlojfel,  Alem.  bain-lofeL  from  bain,  ban^ 
the  foot,  and  tnfel  a  table.  Propric  notat  labulan 
pedibus  suppositam,  qualibus  utebatur  antiqiiitas. 

PAP  OF  Tin;  HASS,  5.  The  uvula,  S.  dmomi- 
nated  ptriiaps  from  its  supposed  rcsemllancc 
of  the  nipple. 

PAPE,  Paip,  5.  The  Pope. 


Pap 
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Ttt-to  the  Pape  is  tho  honoure, 

The  state,  the  wyrschype,  and  the  curft 

Of  the  grettest  governale. 

IVyntoKtti  T.  Prol.  57. 
The  term  occurs  in  O.E. 

Sithcn  he  went  to  Rome,  as  man  of  holy  willc, 
His  Sonne  &  he  allc  that  jerc  with  the  pape 
duelled  stillc. 

R.  Bfunnc,  p.  20. 
'•  Fr.  Germ.  Belg.  pape,  Lat.  pap-a,  Gr.  witT- 
leiti,  father,  and  in  Homer  priest ;"  Gl.  Wynt. 
PAPEJAY,  Papingay,  Papixgoe,  s.     1.  The 
popinjay,  a  parrot  or  parroquet.  O.E.  pophigaj/. 
Vnlikc  the  cukkow  to  the  philoraene  ; — 
Vnlikc  the  crow  is  to  the  papejuy. 

King's  Quail-,  iii.  37. 
Of  Caxtoun  Doug,  says  ; 

His  buk  is  na  marc  like  Virgil,  dar  I  lay, 
Than  the  nyght  oulc  rescmblis  the  papingay. 

Virgil,  7.  46. 
Belg.  papegaai,  Fr.  papegaj/^  Dan.  papigoj/,  Ital. 
papagallo.     Becau  has   supposed  that  it  is  q.  gaia, 
the  Jay,    or  spotted  pic,    of   the  pope    or  priest, 
(paepej  because  of  tlic  high  estimation  in  which  this 
bird  was  held.     V.  Pape-gaey.  Kilian. 
2.  The  name  given,  in  the  West  of  S.,  to  the 
mark   at   which    archers  shoot,    when    this    is 
erected  on   a  steeple,    or   any   elfvated   place. 
Hence,  it  is  applied  to  the  amusfment  itself. 
Kilwinning  is  the  great  resort  for  this  amusement. 
The  mark  is  a  bird  made  of  wood.     This  is  called 
the  Papirigo.     It  is  fastened   on  the  battlement  of 
the  Abbey  steeple. 

"  The  one  is  a  perpendicular  mark,  called  a  Po- 
pingoc.  The  popingoe  is  a  bird  known  in  heraldry. 
It  is,  on  this  occasion,  cut  out  in  wood,  fixed  in  the 
end  of  a  pole,  and  placed  1'20  feet  high,  on  the 
steeple  of  the  monastery.  The  archer,  who  shoots 
down  this  mark,  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  Cap- 
tain of  the  Popingoe.  He  is  master  of  the  ceremo. 
nies  of  the  succeeding  year,  sends  cards  of  invitation 
to  the  ladies,  gives  them  a  ball  and  supper,  and  trans- 
mits his  honours  to  posterity  by  a  medal,  with  suit, 
able  device!,  appended  to  a  silver  arrow."  P.  Kil- 
winning, Ayrs.  Statist.  Ace.  xi.  173. 

The  wings  are  so  lightly  fastened,  as  to  be  easily 
tarried  away  from  the  body.  To  carry  off  these,  is 
the  first  object.  Afterwards  the  archers  shoot  at  the 
body  of  the  bird,  and  he  who  brings  this  down  is 
pronounced  victor.  There  ii,  however,  another  trial 
of  skill  for  the  captaincy  during  the  following  year. 
That  this  has  a  Fr.  origin,  apjjcars  from  the  ex- 
planation given  by  Cotgr.  of  the  word  Papegay. 
"  A  Parrot,  or  popingay  ;  also,  a  woodden  parrot 
(set  up  on  the  top  of  a  steeple,  high  tree  or  i)ole.) 
whereat  there  is,  in  u)any  parts  of  France,  a  generall 
shooting  once  every  yeare,  and  an  exemijtion  for  all 
that  yeare,  from  la  taillc,  (the  tax)  obtained  by  him 
that  strikes  downe  the  right  «ing  thereof,  who  is 
tlierefore  tearmed  le  Chevalier ;  and  by  him  that 
strikes  downe  the  left  wing,  who  is  tearmed  le  Ba- 
ron ;  and  by  him  that  strikes  downe  the  whole  po- 
pingay, who  for  that  dexteritie,  or  good  hap,  hath 
also  the  title  of  Roy  du  Papegay,  all  the  yeare  fol- 
lowing." 
Vol.  II. 


This  custom  was  formerly  used  in  England.  Stow 
speaks  of  a  large  close  called  the  Tazell,  let  in  his 
time  to  the  cross-bow-makers,  wherein,  says  he, 
they  used  to  shoot  for  games  at  the  Popinjay, 
which,  Maitland  tells  us,  was  an  artificial  parrot. 
History  of  London,  Book  ii.  p.  482.  ap.  Strutt's 
Games  and  Pastimes,  p.  42,  N. 

PAPINGO,  s.   A  mark  for  shooting  at.    V.  Pa- 

PEJAY. 

To  PAPLE,  Papple,  v.  n.    1.  To  bubble,  or  boil 
up  like  water,  S.B.     V.  Popi.e. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  violent  perspiration,  La- 
narks.  - '■' 

PAPPANT,  adj.     I.  Rich,  nsTng  in  the  world, 

Ang. 

Fr.  popin,  spruce,  dainty. 
2.  Rendered  pettish  by  indulgence,  S.B. 

If  radically  different,  perhaps  from  Teat,  poppeti. 
the  dolls  of  children. 

PAR,  s.     The  Samlet,   S.     Branlin,   Fingering 
Yorks, ;  not  described  by  Linn. 

The  scaly  brood 

In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  Hood. 
The  springing  trout,  in  speckled  pride; 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide  ; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war; 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 

SmolleVs  Ode  to  Leven  JValer. 
"  It  is  by  several  imagined  to  be  the  fry  of  the 
salmon  ;  but  Mr.  Pennant  dissents  from  that  opi. 
nion. — These  fish  are  very  frequent  in  (he  rivers  of 
Scotland,  where  they  are  called  pan."  Kncycl. 
Britan.  to.  Salmo. 

"  I  mean  the  samlet  of  Bcrkcnhout,  called  upon 
the  Wye  a  skirling,  in  Yorkshire  a  brunling,  in 
Northumberland  a  rack-rider,  and  in  Scotland  a 
par ;  this  singular  fish  is  said,  by  some,  to  be  a 
mule,  the  production  of  a  salmon  wiih  a  species  of 
trout ;  its  tail,  like  that  of  the  salmon,  is  forked,  it 
never  exceeds  eight  inches,  and  is  not  to  be  found  but 
in  such  rivers,  or  their  branches,  where  salmon  fre- 
quent." Prize  Essays,  Highland  Society  of  S.  ii. 
406. 
To  PAR,  r.  n.  To  decrease,  to  fail. 

It  is  weyle  knawyne  on  mony  diuerss  sydc, 
How  thai  haft"  wroeht  in  to  thair  niychty  prrdr. 
To  hald  Scotlande  at  wndyr  euirmair  ; 
Bot  God  abuli'  has  maid  thar  niycht  to  par. 

IVallace. 
This  is  merely  a  ncut.  use  of  the  t.  Pare,  q.  v. 
PARAGE,  .V.  Kindred,  parentage,  lineage.    Fr. 
Turnus  hir  a>.kit  cuinniyn  of  \nc  parage, 
Aboue  all  vthir  inaist  gudly  p.'rsonage. 

Doug,  y'trgil,  ii06.  27. 
PARAGON,  5.    A  rich  cloth  anciently  worn  in 
S.,  and  as  would  appear,  imported  frcm  Turkey. 
No  proud  Pyropus,  Paragon, 
Or  Chackarally,  there  was  none. 

iVatson's  Coll.  i.  28.     V.  JJrap-de-berry. 
Parangon  de  A  enisc.     On  nomme  ainsi  a  Snivrne 
quelques  unes  de  plus  belles  etolles  que  le  .March'auds 
Venetiens  y  apportent.     Diet.  Tnv. 

To  PARE,  Paib,  Peyk,  t.  a.  To  impair. 

Bb 
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Nor  j'it  fhc  slaw  nor  febil  rn\roi1(1y  age 

May  waik  oiiro  spic(c.  nor  niynuis  our  enrage, 

Nor  of  our  strenth  to  altere  ocht  or  pare. 

Doug,  rirgi/,  '190.  19. 
How  may  I  sucroiir  tlie  !>ound,  scmoly  in  sale, 
Before  this  pepill  in  plane,  and  ;)«/;•  noght  thy 


pns ; 


Caioan  and  Gol.  iv.  8. 


not  impair  thy  hononr." 
Peyr  and  pa  ire  arc  used  in  O.K. 
"  What  profilcth  it  to  a  man,  if  he  wynne  al  the 
■world,  and  suffre  petfring  of  his  soul  ;"     Wiclif, 
IMaft.  16. 

Your  father  she  felled,  through  false  behest, 
And   hath   poyscncd   poi.es,    and  pcj/red  holy 
church.         P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  13,  b. 
This  is  said  of  i>/e(/c,   ot  Reicard,   an  allegorical 
personage,  representing  corruption  in  the  difl'erent 
orders  of  society. 

Rudd.  views  this  as  the  same  with  pare  in  the  S. 
phrase,  (o  eik  or  pare,  addere  vel  deniere.  But  it 
is  certainly  from  Fr.  pirc,  pcjeiir,  worse  ;  from  Lat. 
pejor.  Uence.  dho  emp/r-er,  Vj.  impair.  V.  Appaib. 
PARAMUDDLE,  s.  The  red  tripe  of  a  cow  or 

bullock,  the  atomasum,  S.B. 
To  PARBREAK,  v.  «.  To  puke. 

"  I  am  one  of  those  in  whom  Satan  hath  par- 
hreake.d,  and  spewed  the  spawnc  of  all  sorts  of 
sinne."     Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  165. 

V.  Braik,  v.  and  Bii.vkino.     Par  is  oddly  pre- 
fixed,  as  if  it  were  a  word  of  Fr.  or  Lat.  origin. 
PAREGALE,  Parigal,  adj.  Completely  equal. 
Yone  Ilia  saulis,  quhilkis  ihoii  seis  sans  fale, 
Schynand  with  elike  armts  paregale, 
Now  at  glide  concord  stand  and  vnitc. 

Dong,  f'irgil,  195.  IS. 
Rudd.   mentions  O.Fr.  peregal,  a  word  nhich  1 
have  not  found.     More  naturally  from  Fr.  par  and 
cgal,  fj.  eipial  throughout.     Chaucer,  peregal. 
To  PARIFY,  V.  a.  To  make  equal,  to  compare; 
Lat.  j>ar  and  flo. 

Orosiiis  a-pon  syndry  wjs 
Tyl  Babylone  Rome  purifies. 

H'ljii/otoi,  V.  Prol.  2. 
To  PARIFY,  r.  a.  "  To  protect,"  Gl.  Wynt. 
PARITCH,  PAnniTcn,  s.    The  vulgar  mode  of 
pronouncing  porriifi(r,  S.  which  has  quite  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  of  the  E.  word,  signify- 
ing hasty  pudding. 

Eillily  wad  I  be  in  your  debt 

A  pint  o(  parihh. 

Fergiisson's  Poems,  ii.  112. 
But  now  (he  supper  crowns  their  simple  board, 
The  hcalsome  parrilch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food. 

liiirii.'!,  iii.  178. 
To  PARK,  r.  «.     To  perch,  to  sit  down.     Fr. 
percli-cr. 

Aiie  on  the  rolkis  pcniiakil  parkit  hie, 
Celeno  clepit,  aiie  drery  prophetes. 

Doug.  Virgil,  75.  54. 
PARK,  5.   Improperly  used  for  a  wood  ;  as,  ajir 
pari;,  S. 

This  is  evidently  from  the  idea  of  young  trees 
being  inclosed  for  their  protection.  A.S.  pcarroc, 
Su.G.   C.B.  />«;•/•,    properly  denote  an   inclosure, 


■whether  by  means  of  stone  walls  or  hedges  j  from 
Su.G.  berg-a,  to  defend,  according  to  Wachfer  and 
Seren.  The  latter  adds  Alcm.  perg-an,  tegere,  inunire. 
PARK,  s.   A  pole,  a  perch. 

For  al  the  Tuskane  inenye,  as  here  is  sene, 
Sogrefetrophee.aud  riche  spu lye  bidder  bryngis, 
On  purkis  richeliu  cled  with  tharc  armviigis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  360.  43. 
Fr.  pcrcha,  Ilisp.  pcnii-u.  Lat.  perlic-a. 
PARLE,  .9.    Speech. 

A  tocher's  nae  word  in  a  true  lover's  parlc. 
But,  gic  me  my  love,  and  a  lig  for  the  warl*. 

.Durni,  ir.  55, 
Fr  purler,  speech. 
PARLOUR,  s.  "  Conversation,  debate,"  Pink. 
Uprais  the  court,  and  all  the  parlour  ceist. 
Palicc  of  Honour,  ii.  26. 
If  this  be  the  proper  sense,  it  is  from  Fr.  parloire, 
prattling,  idle  discourse.     But  it  rather  signifies  as- 
sembly,  public  conference,  from  parlouer,  a  parlia- 
ment, or  assembly  of  estates;  also  a  public  conference, 
one  Iield  at  such  an  assembly.     This  exactly  corre- 
sponds  to  the  idea  suggested  by  the  other  word.  Court. 
PAROCIIIN,  s.   Parish,  S. 

"  That  euery  I'aroch  kirk,  and  sameikil  boundcs 
as  sail  be  found  to  be  a  sullicieiit  and  competent  7'«- 
rodiin  Iheirfoir,  sail  have  their  awin  Pastour,  with 
a  sufficient  and  reasonable  stipend."  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1581.  c.  100,  Murray. 

Parichon  occurs  in  the  copy  of  an  old  Popisli 
Prone,  or  form  of  bidding  prayers.  Hcarne's  GL 
to  R.  Glouc.  p.  6S2.  . Hardy nge  uses  parislij/n,  in 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Bishops  and  Cler- 
gy during  the  reign  of  Rich.  II. 

Lewcd  men  they  were  in  clerkcs  clothyng 
Disgiiyscd  fayre,  in  forme  of  clerkes  wysc, 
Their /)«r/.«/i(/«4  fill  lytic  enfourmyng 
In  lawc  deuvne,  or  els  in  God  his  seruice. 
But  right  practife  they  were  in  couctise, 
Kche  yerc  to  make  full  great  collection, 
At  home  in  stede  of  soules  correction. 

Chron.  Fol.  194,  a. 
Teut.   procliiaen-schup    cnrionatus,    curia.     Lat. 
paroecia.     Gr.  vccfcimx. 
PAUofiiiNEK,  s.    A  parishioner. 

'•  Many  of  the  Purochiners,  dwelling  in  rowmes 
of  the  parochine,  so  remote, — cannot  have  acccssc 
and  repair  to  the  Paroche  kirks,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
Ifi'il.  c.  5.  -Murray. 

PARPANE,  Peiu'en,  s,   A  wall  in  general,  or  a 
partition. 

I  I  hank  yone  courtync,  and  yone  parpane  wall, 
Cf  my  defeuss  now  fra  yon  crewell  beist. 

Ilcnrijsone,  Chron.  S.P.  i.  113. 
"  And  what  doth  the  multi|)licatioun  of  sinne, 
bot  hiiulreth  our  faith  and  pcrswasioun,  and  casteth 
a  balk  and  a  mist  betwixt  the  sight  of  God  «fe  vs  ; 
and  therefore  the  Prophet  callelh  it  a  purpanc, 
v\  hereby  we  are  deprived  of  the  sight  of  God  quliilk 
wee  hauc  in  the  Mcdiatour  Christ."  Bruce's  Serm. 
1591.  I,  8,  b. 

"  Bot  gif  thou  build  vp  an  perpen  of  thine  awin 
making  betwixt  thee  and  him,  then  not  he  only,  bot 
all  his  creatures  slial  be  fearfull  to  thee,  and  rcadic 
to  destroy  thee.."     Ibid.  T.  5,  b. 
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Fr.  parpaigne,  parpeinc,  a  buttress,  or  supporter 
of  stoni!  work. ;  or  pai pin,  a  groat  lump  of  stone  uii- 
squared. 

PARROK,  s.    A  small  inclosure,  a  little  apart- 
ment, Dumfr. 
A.S.  pearruc,  "•'  septum,  circus,  clathrum,  a  park, 

a  [loiind,  3.  barro  or  lattice,"  Somncr. 

PARROT-COAL,  s.  A  particular  species  of 
coal  that  burns  very  clearly,  S. 
"  Besides  these  dill'crcnt  seams,  there  is  on  the 
north  parts  of  Torry,  a  fine  purrott  coal,  in  thick, 
iiess  4  feet,  which  is  very  valuable,  and  is  said  to 
sell  in  the  London  market  at  a  higher  price  than 
any  other."  P.  Torryburn,  l''ifes.  Statist.  Ace.  viii. 
451. 

PARSEMENTIS,  Pasmentes,  Passments,  s.  pi. 
"  Livery  coats  wrought  with  divers  colours,  or 
overlaid  with  paloons  or  laces,"  Rudd. 
Twvis  sex  childer  followis  ilk  ane  about, 
In  tliare  parsemeiUis,  arrayit  in  arnionr  bricht: 
The  chiftanis  warren  equate  of  ane  hicht. 

Doiiir.  nrgit,  146.  17. 
■  Rudd.  doubts,  however,  and  apparently  with  rea- 
son, whether  it  docs  not  rather  siijnify  partitions  or 
divisions  ;  especially  as  the  phrase  used  by  Virgil  is, 
Agminc  partito  fulgent.  Jle  conjectures  that  it  may- 
be an  error  of  (he  copier  (ov  ptirliinenf. 

The  word  denoting  livery,  i.  c.  lace,  or  imitation 
of  it,  sewed  on  clothes,  is  properly  written  Pus- 
menls,  q.  v. 

PARSENERE,  s.    A  partner,  colleague. 
All  this  tyme  Dyoclytyanc 
And  his  falow  Maximiane 
Of  the  empyre  threlty  yherc 
Wes  ane  wytht  othir  purscnere. 

IVi/ntozin,  T.  9.  638. 
Fr.  parsonnler,  id.  L.B.  pars-iare  to  divide. 
Partiunarii,  coloni,  qui  cjusmodi  praedium  tenent. 
— Praeterea — cjusdeni  praedii  sen  feudi  parlicipes  et 
domtni.  S.  co-heirs,  or  those  who  have  lands  divid- 
ed among  them,  are  called  Portioners. 
PART  AN,  s.  The  Common  sea  Crab,  S.  Ir. 
Gael. 

"  The  philosophour  I'lutarque  rehersis  ane  exem. 
pil  of  the  ptirlHii,  quhilk  repreuit  ane  of  hyr  ycng 
parlun.t,  because  the  yong  partan  vald  noclit  gang 
cuyn  furlht,  bot  rather  sclic  )  eid  crukit,  bakuart, 
and  on  syd.  Tlian  the  yong  piirlan  ansuert,  quod 
sclie.  Mother  1  can  nocht  gang  of  my  auen  natur  as 
thou  biddis  me,  bot  nochlheles,  vald  thou  gang  furtlit 
rycht  befor  me,  than  I  sal  leyrn  to  follou  thy  fut 
iiteppis."     Compl.  S.  p.  2J9. 

"  Canctr  marinus  vulgaris,  the  common  Sea  Crab; 
our  fishers  call  it  a  Parian  ;  the  uiale  Ihey  call  ilie 
Cuiic  Crab,  and  the  fenuile  the  BauLUr  Crab." 
Sibb.  Fife,  p.  132. 

PARTY,  s.  Part,  measure,  degree  ;  Fr.  partie. 
Bot  othyr  lordis,  lliat  war  him  by, 
Ameyssyf  the  King  in  to  pari)/. 

Hurbuur,  \vi.  \i\.  MS.     Chaucer,  id. 
PARTY,  Paktii,,  i.    An  opponent,  an  antago- 
nist ;  Fr.  jxiili. 


Baith  with  swift  cours  and  schuting  so  tbay 

wirk, 
Ilkane  besy  his  parti)  for  to  irk. 

Doun.  y'irgil,  210.  48. 
"  The  cans  of  his  abscns  is  the  schortnes  of  tyme: 
and  that  he  is  deny  it  of  his  frcindis  &  scruandis  quha 
suld  haue  accompanyit  him  to  his  honour  and  sure- 
tie  of  his  lyfc,  in  respect  of  the  greitnes  of  his  par- 
tie."     Buclianan's  Detect.  E.  iii,  b. 

This  excuse  was  otfered  for  the  absence  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  when  BothwcU  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Darnley. 

PARTY,   Partie,   adj.    Party-coloured,  rarie- 
gatcd. 

'J'hus  sayaud.  ihe  partj/  popil  grane 
lleildit  his  hede  with  skug  llerculeane. 

Doug.  Virgil,  IM.  50.     V.  Pvk-maw. 
"  Like  Ltti.  varius,"  Rudd. 
PARTICATE,  ,v.    A  rood  of  land. 

.  "  One  James  Blair  was  taxed  w ith  one  penny  of 
the  kinedom  of  Scotland,  upon  the  ground  of  his 
half  part icale  of  land,  for  finding  or  furnishing  one 
lamp,  or  pot,  of  burning  oil,  before  the  altar  of  the 
parish  church  of  Hawick,  in  time  of  High  Mass  and. 
Vespers,  all  holy  days  of  the  year,  in  honour  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  praying  for  the  souls  of 
the  barons  of  Hawick,  the  founders  of  the  lamp, 
and  their  successors,"  P.  Hawick,  Roxb,  Statist, 
Ace.  viii.  526,  N. 

I>.B.  particatu.  (V.  Skene  Verb.  Sign,  in  to.> 
from  pcrlira,  a  road  for  measuring. 

PARTYMENT,  ,v.   Division,  party. 

And  eflir  that  the  trumpet  blew  ane  sjng, 
Than  euery  partj/menl  bownis  to  thare  stand, 
And  gan  thare  speris  stik  doune  in  the  land. 
Doug,  yirgil,  411.  23. 
Fr.  partiment,  a  parting,  dividing  ;  L.B.  parti- 
mciit-nm.  partitio,  divisio. 

PARTiSRLVN,  s.  A  partaker,  a  sharer;  q.  parts- 
man,  Rudd. 
PAR  rLES,  adj.    Having  no  part,  free,  deprived 
of;  the  same  with  Pairtles. 
Gyve  ony  hapnyd  liyru  to  sla. 
That  to  that  lowch  ware  bwndyn  swa; 
Of  that  |)rivylege  evyr-mare 
Parties  suld  be  the  slaare. 

IVyntoxcn,  vi.  19.  30. 
PARTRIK,  Pairtrick,  Pkhthkk,  s.    A  part- 
ridge, S.     Tetrao  perdix,  Linn.  corr.  from  Fr. 
pcrdrix. 

The  cur  or  niastis  he  haldis  at  smale  auale. 
And  culyeis  spanyeartis,    to  chace  partrik  or 
quale. 

Dong,  yirgil,  272.  2. 
The  Airne  and  the  Goshalk  syne, 
That  (Lnlely  had  wont  to  dyne 

On  Pail  trick  or  on  Pliuer, 
With  fcir  (hair  famin  wes  foryot. 

liunl,  n'al son's  Coll.  ii.  «5. 
Thair  was  Pyattis,  and  Pertrekis,  and  I'leiaris 
anew. 
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The  Bysrhape  WaKyi- 


(lavo  twa  Ian?  coililis  of  Hohvctc, — 
Wyth  Twnykil,  and  Dalmatyk, 
Albis  wyth'Parurjjs  to  tha  lyk. 

IVijiitoii-it,  ix.  6.  154. 
Fr.   pariire,  id.  L.I3.    paratitra,   ornatuii,  opus 
Phrygium  ;   Du  Cangc. 
PAS,  Pase,  s.  Easter.     V.  Pays. 
PAS,  s.    1.  Division  of  a  book. 
li\  this  next  pas  yhc  sal  se 
Quhat  Empriowrc  fyrst  tiik  Crystyante. 

}Vi)ntoi:n.,  t.  9.  Rubr. 
5.   A  single  place  in  a  book,  a  passage. 

"  Attouir  it  is  to  bu  notit  of  this  pus  of  scri\)(ure 
abone  rehersit  the  seiicir  &  rigorus  sentence  of  al- 
niychtic  God,  that  cuinis  vpon  thaiin  qiihilkis  stii. 
boiirnlie,  and  proudclie  dissobcyis  the  deliberatioun, 
k  jiigement  of  sic  as  God  lies  appoyntit  to  bo  jugis 
Tpon  all  maleris  brocht  in  debait  concernyng  the 
law  of  God."  Kennedy  of  Crosra^uell,  C'oinpond. 
Tractiiie,   p.  16. 

"  Notheles  he  fortifiit  his  wickit  heresy  be  thre 
5Corc  of  pussis  of  scriptnre  allcgit  be  hyni."     Ibid. 

It  is  used,  as  Mr.  MacPherson  has  observed,  by 
R.  Brunnc. 

Whan  Philip  tille  Acres  cam,   litcUe  was  his 

dcde. 
The  llomance  sals  grete  skam,  who  so  that  pas 
willc  rede.  P.  157. 

Mr.  MacPherson  has  also  observed,  that  it  has  a 
diflercnt  meaning,  p.  175. 

Sithen  at  Japhet  was  slayn  fanuclje  his  stedc, 
The  romance  tellis  grete  pas  thcr  of  his  douhty 
dede. 
As  used  in  the  two  former  examples,  it  is  evident. 
ly  the  same  with  L.B.  pass-iis,  locus,  aucloritas,  Du 
Cange  ;   a  place  or  passage  in  a  work.     Laiigland 
uses  the  L.B.  word  passiis  for  dividing  his  Vision. 
In  the  last  quotation,  it  may  be  from  Fr.  pas,  a  step 
or  measure,  q.  great  pari. 
To  PASE,  r.  «.   To  poise.     V.  Pai«. 
PASH,  s.  The  head,  rather  a  ludicrous  term.    A 
hare  push,  a  bare  or  bald  head,  S.     "  ^/  mud 
posh,  a  mad-brains,  Chesh."  Gl.  Grose. 
I  wilv,  witty  was,  and  gash, 
AVith  my  auld  felui  pauky  pa^h. 

l\utsoti's  Cull.  i.  C9. 
— Some  were  grieving,  some  were  groaning  ; — 
Some  turning  \ip  their  gay  nmstachoes. 
And  others  robbing  [rubbing]  their  dull  pushes. 
Cl'laml's  Puems,  p.  06. 
Ramsay,  alluding  to  his  trade  as  a  peruke-maker, 
lays  J 

I  theck  the  out,  and  line  the  inside 
Of  mony  a  douse  and  witty  push. 
And  baitli  ways  gather  in  the  cash. 

Puems,  ii.  365. 
PASMENTS,   s.  pi.     1.   Stripes  of  lace  or  silk 
sewed  on  clothes ;  now  used  to  denote  livery ; 
pron.  pessDienls,  S.B. 

"  That  nanc  of  his  Hiencs  subjcctes — use  or 
wearc — ouy  begairies,  frenyies,  pasments,  or  bro- 
derie  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581. 
c.  113.     V.  Begaibies. 


'2.  Metaph.  for  external  decorations  of  religion. 

'•  Time,  custom,  and  a  good  opinion  of  ourselves, 
our  good  meaning,  and  our  lazy  desires,  our  fair 
shews,  and  the  world's  glistering  lustres,  and  these 
broad  passmenis  and  buskiugs  of  religion,  tliat  bear 
bulk  in  the  kirk,  is  that  wherewith  most  satisfy 
themselves."     Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  i.  cp.  -40. 

Fr.  passemoU,  lace  ;  Teut.   id.   limlius  iutextus, 
fimbria  praetcxta; — aurca,   argentea,  aut  serica  fda 
iutertexta,  Kilian  ;  perhaps  from  Teut.  pass-en,  to 
tit,  to  adapt ;  pas,  fit. 
To  PASMnvT,  1".  a.  To  deck  with  lace. 

— "  These,  who  being  clothed  in  coarse  raymcnt, 
are  ashamed  to  be  scene   among  these  who  arc  pas. 
mented  with  sold."     Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battcll,  p.  620. 
PASSINGEOURE,  s.    A  passagc-boat,   a  ferry- 
boat. 

Vnlefull  «ar,  and  ane  forbodin  thing, 

AN  ithin  this  passingcourc  ouer  Styx  to  bring 

Ony  Icuand  wicht. 

Doug.  Virgil,  177.  18, 
PASTANCE,  s.  Pastime,  recreation. 

Quhat  gudWc  paslancc,  and  quhat  minstrelsie  ! 
Police  of  Honour,  i.  32. 
Fr.  passeienips. 
PASUOLAN,  s.    A  small  species  of  artillery ; 
Fr.  passcvolaiil. 

"  Mak  rrddy  your  cannons, — murdrcsaris,  pas- 
uolans,  bersis,"  kc.     Compl.  S.  p.  64. 
PAT,  prel.  of  the  v.  To  Put. 

Feir  put  my  hairt  in  sic  a  flocht, 
It  did  me  much  mischief. 

Buret's  Pilg.  IV'atson's  Coll.  ii.  47. 
PATH,  s.  A  steep  and  narrow  way,  S.  V.  Piixir, 
PATHIT,  part.  pa.  Paved. 

Tlic  fare  portis  alsua  he  ferlyi  fast, — 
The  large  stretis  palhif,  by  and  by 
The  bissy  Tyrianis  laborand  ardently. 

Doug.  Virgil,  26.  12. 
Teut.  pad,  seniita,  via  trita  ;  from  p(ul  vestigium, 
in  its  primary  seose,  jialma  pedis.    This  word  pulhit, 
S.  i)ro\)erly  refers  to  u  foot-path  beaten  hard  by  the 
feet  of  passengers. 

PATIENT  OF  DEATH,  s.    A  throe,  a  struggle, 
one  of  the  .igonies  that  precede  dissolution,  S. 
Probably   corr.    from  passion,   sullering,    agony. 

To    denote  mortal    agony    the  Fr.   say,   II  souJJ'ra 

mart  ct  passion. 

To  PATIFIE,  r.  «.  To  make  known,  to  mani- 
fest ;  literally,  to  lay  open,  Lat.  palcfw. 
"  Beside  that  commoun  liylit,  and  supernaturall 
vnderstanding,  hee  hath  palifird  him  selfc  to  vs  be 
ane  heaucnlie  light,  and  bui)ernaturall  vnderstand- 
ing."    Briice's  Eleven  Serm.  Sign.  P.  3.  a. 

PATRELL,  s.    "  The  poitrell,  or  breast  leather 
of  .>  horse,  S.  the  tie,"  Rudd. 

For  euery  Troiane  perordour  tharc  the  Kyng 
AVith    purpour    lioussouris    bad    auo    cursoure 

bryng, 
Tharc    brusit  trappouris   and   patrcllis   reddy 
boun. 

Doug.  Virgil,  215.  24. 
Fr.  poilrail,  L.B.  pectorale. 
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Sibb.  conjectures  that  it  probably  signifies  "  also 
some  defensive  covering  for  the  neck,  of  a  war  horse." 
This  seems  the  sense  in  the  following  passage. 

Eurialus  with  him  tursit  away, 

The  riall  trappouris,  and  mychty  patrellis  gay, 
Quliilkis  were  ilhanmetes  stedis  harnessyng. 
Doug.  Virgil,  288.  49. 
"  The  poitrinal,  pectoral,   or  breast  plate,  was 
formed  of  plates  of  metal  rivetted  together,  which 
covered  the  breast  and  shoulders   of  the  horse  ;  it 
was  commonly  adorned  with  foliage,   or  other  orna> 
incnts  en;:raved  or  embossed."     Grose's  Milit.  An. 
liq.  ii.  2fi0.     O.E.  poytrclk.     V.  Note,  ibid. 
PATRON,  .?.    A  pattern. 

Maistir  Jlion  Blayr  that  7>n/ron  couth  rasaiff, 
In  Wallace  buk  brewyt  it  with  the  layff. 

f'rallace,  ix.  1910.  MS. 
i.  c.  he  received  the  description  formerly  given,  as 
sent  from  France.  For  that  is  here  called  patron, 
which  in  ver.  1908,  is  called  (few/- //>/?o««c.  What  the 
E.  call  pattern^  is  in  S.  invariably,  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage, pronounced  patron.  This  might  at  first  seem 
to  be  a  corr.  of  the  E.  word.  But  the  E.  word  is 
itself  the  corr. ;  from  Fr.  patron,  id.  This  is  mere. 
ly  the  Fr.  word,  signifying  a  patron,  a  protector, 
as  used  in  its  secondary  sense.  And  the  transition 
is  exceedingly  natural.  For  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  propose  him  as  a  pattern,  to  whom  we 
look  up  for  patronage. 

To  PATTER,  r.  a.  To  repeat  in  a  muttering  sort 
of  way  without  interruption,   to  repeat  as  one 
who  has  learned  any  thing  by  rote. 
Sum  patterii  with  his  mowth  on  beids, 
That  hes  his  mind  all  on  opprcssioun. 

Dunbar,  Bannatijne  Poems,  p.  40,  st.  3. 
Before  the  people  patter  and  pray. 

Chaucer,  Rom.  Ro.sc. 
In  some  places  of  E.  they  yet  say,  in  <Ierisory 
language,  to  palter  out  prayers.  V.  Pitter-patteh. 
This  term  has  been  generally  and  very  naturally 
deduced  from  the  first  word  of  the  Pa/er-nostcr  : 
Arm.  palcr-en,  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer.  Seren. 
however  mentions  Sw.  pucira.  Arm.  putter-en,  as 
synon.  ;  deriving  tliciu  from  IsK  patte,  puer,  q.  to 
imitate  the  language  of  boys. 

PATTEiiAn,  s.    One  who  repeats  prayers,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  acts  of  devotion. 

Preistis  suld  be  patleraris,  and  for  the  pepyl 

pray. 
To  be  Papis   of  patrymonc  and   prelalis  pre. 
tendis.      Doug.  Virgil,  I'rol.  239,  a.  8. 
i.  e.  Priests,  who  should,  iVc. 
Patteuing,  Pattuint;,  ,?.  Vain  repetition. 
Prudent  S.  Paul  dois  raak  narratiunn, 
Tuitcliing  the  divers  leid  of  everie  land, 
Sayand  thair  bene  mair  editicatioun, 
lu  five  wordis  that  folk  dois  understand, 
Nor  to  pronounce  of  wordis  ten  thousand. 
In  straugc  langage,  sine  wait  not  cjuhat  it  menis : 
I  think  sic  pattring  is  not  worth  twa  prenis. 
Lt/nihai/'s  IVarkis,  1592,  p.  17. 
PATTLE,  Pettle,  s.    A  stick  with  which  the 
ploughman  clears  away  the  earth  tlmt  adheres 
to  the  plough,  S. 


I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 
Wi'  murd'ring  pattle. 

Bumf,  iii.  146. 
This  seems  the  same  with  E.  paddle,  as  used  to 
denote  something  resembling  a  shovel  ;  C.B.  pattal. 
To  PAUCE,  V.  n.    To  prance  with  rage  ;  or  to 
take  long  steps,  in  consequence  of  that  stateli- 
ness  which  one   assumes  when  irritated,  S.B. 
perhaps  from  Fr.  pas,  E.  pnre ;  or  in  allusion 
to  the  capers  made  by  a  mettlesome  h'Tse. 
PAUCHTIE,  Paugiity,  adj.    1.  Proud,  haugh- 
ty, S. 

With  hairt  and  roynd  I  luif  humilitic  ; 
And  pauchtic  pryd  rycht  sair  I  do  detest ; 
But  with  the  licich  yet  man  1  lieichlie  be  r 
Or  witli  that  sort  I  sail  na  sit  in  rest. 

Maitland  Pnems,  p.  153. 
*'  A  boon,  a  boon,  my  fathcr'deir, 

A  boon  I  beg  of  thee!" 
"  Ask  not  that  paughti/  Scottish  lord, 
For  him  you  ne'er  shall  see." 

Minstrelsy  Uordcr,  ii.  10, 
When  trees  bear  naithing  else,  they'll  carry  men. 
Wha  shall  like  puughtij  Romans  greatly  swing 
Aboon  earth's  disajipointmcnts  in  a  string. 

Ramsa)/'s  Poems,  i.  326. 
2.  Petulant,  saucy,  malapert.     This  is  the  mor© 
general  sense,  S.     It  suggests  the  idea  of  con- 
duct more   contemptible    and   disgusting  than 
even  that  which  flows  from  haughtiness  ;  being 
usually  applied  to  persons  of  inferior  rank  who 
assume  ridiculous  airs  of  importance. 
Scarce  had  he  shook  his  paughlif  crap, 
W'hen  in  a  customer  did  pap. 

Ramsaj/'s  Poems,  ii.  456. 
A  pauehli/  ansicer,   a  saucy  reply.     A  pauchtij 
dame,  a  petulant  woman,  S. 

Perhaps  Belg.  pochg-cn,  to  vaunt,  io  brag,  is  al- 
lied ;  ge-poch  boasting,  pochger  a  boaster. 
PxWEN,  Pauua.v,  s.  "  A  grave  dance,  brought 
from  Spain,  in  which  the  dancers  turned  round 
one  after  another,  as  peacocks  do  with  their 
tails,  whence  it  has  received  its  name ;"  Diet. 
Trev.  i.  e.  Fr.'  paxane,  from  paon  Lat.  paxo, 
-onis,  a  peacock. 

We  sail  leir  you  to  daunce, 
Williin  ane  bonny  littill  space, 
Ane  new  pavcii  of  Fraunce. 

Lyndsay,  S.P.R.  ii.  183. 
— "  Pauuans,  galyardis,  turdions,"  &c.    Compl. 
S.  p.  102. 

In  Diet.  Trev.  a  more  particular  account  of  it 
may  be  found.  Dr.  Johns,  seems  to  have  mistaken 
its  nature,  wlien,  after  Ainsworth,  he  defines  it  '•  a 
kind  of  light-tripping  dance." 

The  ingenious   Editor   of  the  Compl.   observes, 
that  "  the  words  pavie  and  puis  seem   to  be  con. 
tractions  of  this  techuical  name."     V.  next  word. 
PAVIE,    Paw,    s.     Lively    motion    of   whatever 
kind,  S.     ].  It  is  used  to  denote  the  agile  ex- 
ertions i.f  a  rope-dancer. 

"  The  10  of  julii,  ane  man,  sume  callit  him  a 
juglar.   playit  sic  sowple  tricks  upon  ane  tow,  qlk. 
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■UTS  fcstimi  bctnix  the  (op  of  St.  GeiU's  Kirk  steiplc 
and  am-  vtair  lu'iuathe  the  crosse,  cuUit  Josias  close 
hi'id,  the  l>kc  was  iicvir  si-nc  in  this  coMntrie,  as  he 
rail!  domic  the  tow,  and  |)layit  sa  mani-y  pavics  ou 
it."     Uirrell's  ]).aiov,  DalyelVs  Fra^nicius,  p.  47. 

"  To  ptiiy  sk  a  paiie,  or  pa:c,  is  a  common  ex- 
pression in  the  south  of  Scotland  ;"  Gl.  Coni,)l.  p. 
301.  In  this  sense  the  Kditor  ([uotcs  a  pa.ssa'j'e,  in 
which  pau:  is  left  by  Ritsuu  as  not  understood. 

The  durk  and  door  made  (heir  last  hour, 

And  prov'd  their  final  fa',   man  ; 

They  thoutlit  the  devil  had  been  there, 

That  play'd  them  sic  a  p(t:r  than. 

lialile  of  Gillicrankie,  Ibid. 

For  some  of  such  had  play'd  a  pavic, 

Though  all  the  cables  of  the  navie 

In  one,  should  pass  thronsjh  needles-cye, 

\\  higgs  still  would  doubt  iheir  honesly. 

Colvil's  Mock  Poem,  P.  i.  p.  72. 

•3,  A  ridiculous  ov  fantastic  air,  a  miglity  flourish  ; 
as  in  ticdily  motion,  cr  in  the  mode  of  doing 
courtesy,  S. 

He  was  well  rerscd  in  court  modes, 
In  l'"renc!i  pavics,  and  new  coin'd  nods, 
And  finally,  in  all  that  can 
Aiakc  uj)  a  compleat  pretty  man. 

Ck'land's  Focm^,  p.  47. 
"  He  came  in  with  a  great  pavie,"  i.  c.  He  en- 
tered the  apartment  with   a   great  many  airs.      It  is 
used  to  describe  the  manners  of  .t.  fribble.    V.  Paw  is. 
3.  Traiisferrcd  to  rage ;  from  the  riolent  and  ri- 
dicbloUa  motions  one,  sometimes   makes  under 
its  influence,  S. 

Both  7)«z;  and  pavie  may  be  contr.  from  paven, 
according;  to  the  conjecture  mentioned  undir  that 
Mord.  i3iit  in  this  case,  it  must  have  been  from  a 
misapprehension  of  the  proper  meaning  of  pavcn. 
I  suspect,  indeed,  that  pazc  is  merely  Fr.  pas  a  step, 
and  pavic,  pas  vif,  a  quick  step,  a  lively  motion,  a 
term  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  change  of  stej)  in 
military  manoeuvres. 

PAUIS,  Pavis,  s.     1.   a  large  shield. 

Ane  Iialen  puuis  coveris  thare  left  sydis, 
jMaid  of  hart  skyuuis  and  thik  oxin  hidis. 

Doii-c.  I'irgil,  235.  1.  Caetia,  Virg. 
Rudd.  in  his  Gl.  renders  balen,  "  belonging  to  a 
whale."  If  this  be  the  passage  referred  to,  the  only- 
one  indeed  in  w  liich  I  have  observed  the  epithet,  he 
is  certainlv  mistaken.  For  the  cactra  was  a  target 
or  buckler  made  of  the  ounce's  or  buH'aloe's  skin  ; 
used  by  the  Africans  and  Spaniards.  Scutum  loreum, 
quo  utuntur  Afri  ei  Hispani ;  Serv.  in  Virg.  Now, 
halcn  seems  to  si'^nify,  belongiiii;  to  a  skin,  q.  pel- 
lict'us,  from  Su.G.  Isl.  bad;;.  Germ,  bulg,  a  skin 
of  any  kind. 

It  is  this  kind  of  shield  which  W.   Britto  is  sup- 
posed to  describe. 

Hnnc  praeicdebat  cum  parma  gareio,  sub  qua 
TVil  sibi  fonnidan^  obsessos  damnificabat 
Assid'ie,  ))oterat  nt^c  ab  iliis  damniticari, 
A:iscribus  litii  dura  parma  jjrotegit  ipsum, 
fjiiam  ne.\u  (anrinu  U-j\i  septenij-lico  pellif. 
Philipp.  Lib.  10.     V.  Da  Can^c. 


i?.  A  testudo,  used  in  assaulting  the  walls  of  a 
for  ified  city. 

The  Volscaners  asscmblil  in  ane  sop. 
To  fyll  the  fowsyis,  and  the  wallis  to  slop  : 
All  saii.yn  haistand  with  ane  pauis  of  tre 
Heissit  togiddir,  above  thare  hedis  hie 
Sa  surely  knyt,   that  manere  enbuschment 
Scmyt  to  be  ane  clois  volt  quhare  thay  weiil. 
Duug.  Urgil,  2(/5.  5.  also  I.  24. 
The  term  paiiis  is  estunded  to  this,  because  they 
uere 

Vndcr  the  volt  of  targis 1.  26. 

"  The  pavais,  pavaclic,  or  iallcvas,  was  a  large 
shield,  or  rather  a  portable  mantlet,  capable  of  co- 
vering a  man  from  head  to  foot,  and  probably  of 
suflicient  thickness  to  resist  the  missile  wcajions  then 
in  use.  These  were  in  sieges  carried  by  servants, 
whose  business  it  was  to  cover  their  masters  with 
them,  w  hilst  they  with  their  bows  and  arrows  shot, 
at  the  enemy  on  the  ramparts.  As  this  mu.st  have 
been  a  service  of  danger,  it  was  that  perhaps  which 
made  the  olTiec  of  scutifer,  or  shield-bearer,  honour- 
able, as  the  mere  carrying  of  a  helmet  or  shield  on 
a  march,  or  in  a  procession,   partook  more  of  the 

duty  of  a  porter  than   that  of  a  soldier. Under 

the  protection  of  the  pavaches,  workmen  also  ap- 
proached to  the  foot  of  the  wall  in  order  to  sap." 
Grose's  Military  Antiq.  ii.  257. 

"  Pavashci — were  also  used  at  sea  to  defend  the 
sides  of  the  vessels,  like  the  present  netting  of  our 
ships  of  war  ;  this  defence  was  called  a  pavisade, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  representation  of  antient 
ships."      Ibid. 

Hence  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  means  of  nau- 
tical defence  employed  by  our  ancestors. 

"  Boitis  man,  bayr  stanis  k  lymc  pottis  ful  of 
1)  me  in  the  craklciie  pokis  to  the  top,  and  paucis 
veil  the  top  vitht  pauesis  and  mantillis."  Compl. 
S.  p.  64. 

Here  paucis  is  also  used  as  a  v.  Manlil  is  the  same 
with  Mantlet  mentioned  by  Grose,  in  his  description 
of  the  pavais. 

Fr.  /lavois,  Ital.  pavese,  L.B.  pavas.ium,  paves- 
ium.  paves.is,  pavcs-us,  paves-ius,  &c.  Gr.  B.  x«. 
C«T^-i«».  C.B.  puj'ais.  Menage,  in  his  usual  way, 
by  a  very  severe  distortion,  derives  the  word  from 
Lat.  parma.  V.  Rudd.  Gl.  Borel  more  rationally 
deduces  it  from  Ital.  pavcso,  Sp.  pavez,  Fr.  pave., 
a  covering.  According  to  Boihoin,  C.B.  paj'ais  is 
formed  from  picys  to  strike,  and  acs  a  shield,  be. 
cause  it  receives  the  strokes.  V.  Wachter,  vo.  PiiJ- 
Jen. 

The  soldiers,  who  carried  shields  of  this  kind 
were  called,  L.B.,  pavisurii,  pavcxaiii,  pavcsia- 
lorcs,  Tho.  Walsingliam,  Edw.  \.\i.  I'r.  pavessicrs^ 
pavcichcurs,  Froissart,  iv.  13.  sometimes /lawoti/erj. 

PAUK,  s.     Art,  a  wile,  S. 

Prattis  are  repute  policy  and  perrellus  paukis. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  Prol.  238,  b.  37. 
Callander   refers    to    Belg.    paiken,   to    coax,   to 
wheedle;   Ancient  Scot.  Poems,   p.  19.     But  I  iiod 
no  vestige  of  this  word  in  any   Lexicon.      V.  the 
adj. 
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Pai'ky,  Pam-ky,  ar^i.     i.  Sly,  artful,  S.  "  Arch, 
cunning,  artful,  North ;"  Gl.  Grose. 
The  pankij  aiiltl  carle  came  o'er  the  Ice, 
AVi'  mony  giult^  c'cns  and  days  to  me. 

Callander's  AS.  Pocmi,  p.  1. 
Paulcij,  witty,  or  sly,  in  word  or  action,  with, 
out  any  harm  or  bad  designs;  Gl.  Rams.  This  word 
do»s  not  indeed,  in  ils  modern  use,  properly  denote 
that  kind  of  desii^n  which  has  a  hurtful  tendency. 
But  it  appears  to  have  been  softened  in  its  significa- 
lion.  For  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  it  is 
from  A.S.  paec-an,  paecc-aii,  dccipere,  mcntiri  ; 
\rhvncc  p(teca,  deccptor.  Thus  it  originally  denot- 
ed that  deception  wliich  implies  falsehood,  or  lying. 
The  E.  terms  packhi':;,  patcherie,  and  packe,  as  they 
are  nearly  allied  in  sense,  seem  to  ackuovvledgc  the 
same  origin. 

Yon  hear  him  cog/re,  sec  him  dissemble. 

Know  his  grosse  paldn-rjj,  lone  him,  fcede  him, 
Keepe  in  your  bosonie,  yet  rouiaine  assur'd 
That  he's  a  made-up  Tiliaine. 

Timon  of  Athens, 

What  hath  bin  seene 

Either  in  snufles,  and  packiiigK  of  the  dukes. 
Or  the  hard  reine  which  both  of  them  hath  borne 
Against  the  ulde  king. 

King  Lear. 
On  this  passage  iSIr.  Stcevens  observes  ;  "  Pack- 
ings arc  underhand  contrivances.  So  in  Stanihurst's 
Virgil,  1582. — '  With  two  gods /ittctiw^,  one  silly 
woman  to  cozen.'  We  still  speak  of //wc/i,//;^  juries." 
V.  Divers.  Purley,  ii.  368. 

Some  have  a  name  for  thefte  and  bribery. 
Some  be  called  crafty,  that  can  pyke  a  purse, — 
Som  lidderous,  som  loscls,  som  naughty  packcs, 
Som  facers,  som  bracers,  som  make  gret  cracks. 
Skeltmi,  p.  15.  Edit.  1730. 
Mr.  Tookc  traces  these  words  to  the.  A.S.  verb. 
Had  he  been  accpiaintcd  with  our  S.  terms,  he  might 
j\istly  have  given   them  in  confirmation  of  his  ety- 
mon. 

2.  As  applied  to  the  eye,  it  signifies,  wanton,  Ang. 
It  does  not  seem  to  admit  this  sense  as  used  by 
Ramsay. 

But  Mary  Gray's  two.  paicky  cen 

They  gar  my  fancy  falter. 

Poems,  ii.  224. 
PAUSTIE,  s.    V.  PousTin. 
To  PAU T,  V.  )i.     To  paw,   to  strike  the  ground 
with  the  foot,  to  stamp,  S.   "  To  kick  ;  as  to 
pant  off  the  bed-clothes.   Yorks."  Gl-  Gvose. 
The  term  is  used  meta])h.,  in  allusion  to  the  pranc- 
ing of  a  horse,  iu  the  follovring  passage: 

Up  starts  a  priest  and  his  hug  head  claws. 
Whose  conscience  was  but  yet  in  dead  thraws, 
And  did  not  cease  to  cave  and  pun/, 
While  cl}  red  back  was  ))rickt  and  gald. 

CUlumis  Poems,   p.  60. 
Pattt,  s.     a  stroke  on  the  ground  witli  tlie  foot; 
He  a;ac  a  pant  uit/i  /lis  Jil,  he  stamped  on  the 
ground,  S. 

Pun/  seems  erroneously  used  for  puui  by  Kelly. 
"  She  has  an  ill  pant  with  her  hind  foot,"  S.  Prov., 
"  signifying  that  such  a  woman  is  stubborn.  Taken 


from  cows  who  kick  when  they  are  milked,"  p. 
297. 

Tcut.  pad,  paltc,  Sw.  pota,  Fr.  patlc,  the  paw 
of  a  beast,  whence  the  idea  is  borrowed.     Kilian 
mentions  Gr.  iremsi,  caico,  as  synon, 
PAW,  5.     Quick  motion.   V.  Pavie. 

PAWIS,  X.  J)!.    Parts  in  music.     Lord  Hailcs. 
Piemane  with  me,  and  tarry  still. 
And  se  cpiha  playis  best  thair  ^j«tc/.v, 
And  lat  (illok  ga  flins  her  fill. 

Scott,  Bannatj/iie  Poems,  p.  20-1. 
From  the  allusion  to  music,  or  perha))s  rather  to 
dancing,  it  is  here  used  for  the  part  which  one  acts, 
in  a  general  sense  ;    from   Fr.   pas,    a  step.      V. 
Paven,  and  Pavic. 

Pawn,  .?.     a  narrow  curtain  fixed  to  the  roof, 
or  to  the  lower  part,  of  a  bed,  S. 
Belg.  pand,  a  lappet,  a  skiit. 

PAWN,  Pawne,  Pawme,  ir.    The  peacock. 
'J'he  papingo  in  hew 
Exccdis  birdis  all  ; 
The  turtill  is  maist  trcw  ; 
The  puKHe  but  percgal. 

Mailland  Poems,  p.  142, 
The  paynted  parsn  with  Argos  eyis, 
Can  on  his  mayock  call. 

Cherrie  and  Slae,  st.  2. 
Pitscottic  writes  it  paicnie.     The  mod.  pron.  is 
po:cnic,  S.B.     V.  Brissel-cock. 

Fr.  paon,    Lat.  pavo,  onis  ;    C.B.  payn,  pofn, 
pai/on,  Corn,  paiin,  Arm.  paun,  id.  Lhuyd. 

PAWNS,   s.  pi.     The    timbers,   in    a    th^.v_')'l 
roof,  which  extend  from   the  one  gable  c    .  le 
other ;  being  placed  under  the  cahers,  and  sup- 
porting them,  Ang.  synon.  boitgars. 
Perhaps  from  Fr.  panne,   used  in  panne  de  bnls, 
the  ])iece  of  timber  that  sustains  a  gutter  between 
the  roofs  of  two  houses,  Cotgr. 
PAWMER,  .«.     A  palm  tree ;  Fr-  palmier. 
— llys  handis  maid  rycht  lik  till  a  paicmcr. 
Off  maulik  mak,  with  naless  gret  and  cler. 

Wallace,  ix.  1920.  MS. 
Naless,  i.  e.  nails.     This  is  a  strange  metaphor. 
But  thus  the   Minstrel  intimates  that  the  hands  of 
Wallace  vore  large  and  well  spread. 

PAWMER,  \.  One  who,  in  going  from  place 
to  place,  makes  a  shabby  appearance,  or  wears 
a  dress  so  threadbare  as  to  convey  the  idea  of 
poverty,  S. 

'J'his  has  evidently  had  its  origin  from  Palmer,  a 
pilgrim  who  had  been  iu  the  holy  Land,  after  pil- 
grimages came  into  contempt,  in  consequence  of  the 
superior  light  of  the  lleforination.  According  to 
Dr.  .lohns.,  tlie  palmer  received  his  name  from  the 
palms  which  ho  bore,  when  he  returned  from  Pa- 
lestiue.  Seren.  gives  the  same  clyuion.  But  Ihro 
deduces  Isl.  palmare  (peregriuator,  ii:andri)igman 
Sw.  V  erel.)  from  Su.G-  palm  contus,  fuslis.  They 
received  this  name,  he  says,  because  they  set  out  uii 
their  journey  with  no  other  provision  than  a  stall'; 
w  hence  Fr.  prendre  le  bourdon,  to  set  out  on  such 
a  pilgrimage. 
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3piut,  sscenl,  oc  mangen  paira, 
3'Ac  aj  stadcn  mcil  sil:  Oaro. 

Chron.  Rhythm,  ap.  Ihrc. 

4.0.   "  They  carried   with    thi'in,   from   Uic   city, 
javflins,  swords,  and  many  /w/cs." 

"  Foreign  writers,"  he  adds,  "  commonly  as- 
sert, tliat  staves  of  this  kind  received  their  name 
from  the  wood  of  the  palm  tree,  whicit  wa.s  broiiglit 
home  [during  tlie  crusades]  in  token  of  tlie  rictory 
gained  over  the  inlidels."  If  the  last  assertion  be 
true,  huth  etymons  run  into  one;  with  liiis  dili'er. 
cuce,  however,  thai  Ihre  siipijlies  us  with  an  inter- 
mediate link,  in  tlie  use  of  the  word  palm,  as  trans- 
ferred from  the  palm  tree  to  a  large  slat}'. 
To  Paav.veu,  r.  >i.    To  go  from   place  to  place, 

in  an  ullc  way,  without  any  determinate  object, 

S.     V.  the  s. 
PAWMIE,  PdNDiF.,  n.     A   stroke  on  the  hand 

with  the  L-rula ;  a  word  well  known  in  schools, 

S.  from  Lat.  pnhn-a,  the   palm  of  the  hand  ; 

«ynon.  L,it/f!e,  q.  v. 
To  PEAK,  I'ef.k  ,  r.  >i.    1 .  To  peep,  to  speak  with 

a  small  voice  resembling  that  of  a  chicken,  S. 
9.   To  complain  of  poverty,  S.  synon.   pcvMSc 

Hence  the  prov.  phrase;  "  He's  no  sae  puir  as 

he  pe<ds." 

Isl.  pulc-ra,  insnsurrare,  occiihc  agi(arc,  is  per- 
haps a  cogualc  term.     Hence  piik-r  mussitatio,  oc- 
culta factio,  Cr.  Andr. 
PEAK,  s.     A  triangular  piece  of  linen,  used  for 

bindicg  the  hair  below  a  child's  cap  or  woman's 

to//,   Ang.  probably  denominated  from  its  form 

as  resembling  a  pea/,-,  or  point  of  a  hill. 
PEARIE,  s.     That  instrument  of  play  used  by 

boys,  S.  in  England  called  a  peglop. 

It  seems  to  have  been  named  from  its  exact  re- 
semblance of  a  pear.  The  hitmiHtni^-top  of  K.  is 
in  S.  denominated  a  French  pran'e,  probably  as  hav. 
ing  bpen  oris;lnally  im|u)rled  from  France. 
PEARLIN,  s.  A  species  of  lace,  made  of  thread,  S. 
Then  round  the  ring  she  dealt  them  ane  by  ane, 
Clean  in  her  pcarliti  keek  and  gown  alaiie. 

Ros.t's  IJelcnorc,  p.  116. 
— Vic  maun   hae  pcarlins,   and   mabbies,    and 
cocks.  ^'"ig.  Ibid.  p.  137. 

It  is  most  |)robably  the  same  that  is  meant  in  the 
following  statute. 

"  That  no  person  of  whatsoever  degree,  shall 
have  pearling,  or  ribbening,  upon  their  rufi'es, 
barkes,  napkins,  and  sockcs :  except  the  persons 
before  priviledged.  And  the  prarli/ig,  and  ribben- 
ing,— to  be  of  those  m.ide  witiiin  the  kingdomc  of 
Scotland."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  16'il.  c.  25.    Murray. 

This  is  distinguished   from   "   gold.smillis  workc, 
stones,  and  /x'ar/cv,''  in  the  next  paragraph. 
PEAT-MOW,  «.  The  dross  or  dust  of  peats,  S.B. 

"  Our  greiit  gilligapous  fallow  o'  a  coach. man 
■turned  o'er  our  gallant  cart  amon'  a  hea|)  o'  sliirnls 
an'  pcti/-ino:c.''     Journal  from  f^ondou,   p.  3. 

Perhaps  allied   to  Su.CJ.   nw,  terra  sabulosa,   et 
prac  ariilitate  sterilis.      V.  ^lowE. 
PEATSTaNE,  i.     The  stone  at  the  top  of  the 

wall   of   a   house,    wliich   projects,    and    with 

which  the  angle  towards  the  chimney  begins,  S. 
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PECE,  s.     A  vessel  for  holding  liquids. 

And  vtheris  ((pihilk  war  ordau)  (  for  sic  notis) 
The  warme  new  blude  keppil  in  coup  and  pcce. 
Doug.  Virgil,  171.  47. 
It  occurs  in  Vwaine  and  Cawin.  (    ^^     /     J^ 

A  capon  rosted  brocht  sho  sone,  j   i/^'OV ^  c*^t 

A  clene  klatli,  and  brede  tharonc, 
And  a  pot  with  rielie  w'lc, 
Atid  a  pccc  to  til  it  yne. 

Ritson't  E.  M.  Rom. 
Fr.  piece,  id.   "  as  S,  «  piece  of  zeine, 
head,"  Kiidd. 

To   PECH,  Pea<h,  (gutt.)  T.  ».     To  , 
labou:  in  breathing,  to  pant,  S.  hccJi,  synon. 
— Quhair  sic  wer  wont  braucly  to  mak  thame 

bownc. 
With  Lord  or  Laird  to  rydc  to  burrowis  towne; 
Quhair  sic  wer  wont  at  all  games  to  be  reddy. 
To  schuit  or  loup,  for  to  exerce  thair  body  ; 
Now  mon  thay  work  and  la1)our,  pcch  and  pant. 
To  pay  (hair  Maisters  niaillis  exorbitant. 

L.  Scotlfind's  Lament.  Fol.  5,  b. 
This  term  expresses  the  sound  emitted  from   the 
breast,  which  indicates  oppression  or  great  exertion. 
• — Straight  a  gruinbletouian  appears, 
Peching  fou  sair  beneath  a  laid  of  fears  : — 
"  Wow  !   that's  braw  news,"  ijuoth  he,   "  to 
make  fools  fain." 

Ramsaj/'s  Poems,  i.  53. 
He  periling  on  the  cawsey  lay, 
O'  kicks  and  cull's  weel  sair'd.        i-nii  . 

Fergiisson's  Poems,  ii.  29. 
"  lie  will  (yc  the  burthen  of  them  on  their  owne 
backes,   whilcst  they  grone  and  peach."  llollocke 
on  the  Passion,   p.  1S8. 

Sibb.  views  this  as  formed  from  the  sound.     But 
it  is    radically  the  same  with   Sw.   pick-a,  to  pant, 
Seren.  Dan.  pikk-rr.     These  verbs   proi)erlvr  denote 
tiic  palpitation  of  the  heart;   ih'im.  poch-en,  id. 
PliCii,  5.      The  act  of  breathing  hard. 

lie  gaif  ane  greit/)ft7j  lyk  ane  weill  fed  stirk. 
L.  Scotl.  Lament.  Concl, 
PECHAN,  s.     The  crop,  the  stomach,  Ayrs. 
An'  tho'  the  gentry  first  are  stcchin, 
Vet  ev'n  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan 
Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sicklike  trashfrie. 
That's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie. 

lii/rns,  iii.  4. 
PECHLE,  s.  (gutt.)     A  parcel  or  budget  carried 
by  one  in  a  clandestine  sort  of  way.  Loth. 
Most  probably  a  dimin.  from  the  same  origin  with 
E.  pack,  Su.G.  pticka,  Isl.  piack-ur,  sarcina.  Germ, 
paecklin  fasciculus. 

PEDDIR,   Pldolk,  s.     A  pedlar,  a  travelling 

merchant. 

The  pirate  prcissis  to  peil  the  pedilir  his  pak. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  238.  b.  9. 

"  Ane  pedder  is  called  an  marchand,  or  creamer, 
quha  be.aris  ane  pack  or  creame  vpon  his  back,  quha 
are  called  beirares  of  the  puddill  be  the  Scottes- 
men  of  the  realme  of  Polonia,  quhairof  1  saw  ane 
great  miillitudo  in  the  towne  of  Cracowia,  anno 
l)om.  15G0."  Skene  Verb.  Sign,  vo,  Pedc-pukcro- 
sus. 
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Rudd.  deduces  it  from  Fr.   pied,   Lat.  pes,  the 

foot ;   because  they  commonly  travel  about  on  foot. 

Perhaps  rather  immediately  from  L.D.  ped-are,   pe- 

dibus  metiri,  or pcdar-ius,  nudis  ambulaus  pedibus. 

>       To  PEEL,  Peii,,  v.  a.     To  equal,  to  match,  to 

^  J^v  jJroduce  any  thing  exactly  like  another.   Loth. 

S.O. 
—  f'-^Xllied  perhaps  to  Teut.  peyl-en  io  measure,  be- 
cause in  barter  one  quantity  is  given  as   an   equiya- 
lont  for  another. 

Peel,  Pi;ir,,  s.     A  match,  an  equal.  Loth.  S.O. 
"  Shew  me  the  ;;(//  of  that,"  Gl.  Sibb. 
In  time  of  peace,  he  never  had  a  peel, 
So  courteous  he  was,  and  so  eenteel. 

Hamilton's  fVaHacf,  p.  158. 
PEEL,  s.     A  pool,  the  pron.  of  S.B. 
Sae  she  escapes  by  favour  of  her  heels. 
And  made  nae  stop  for  scrabs,  orstanes,  or  peels. 
Ross's  llelenore,   p.  58. 
PEEL,  ,^     A  place  of  strength.     V.  Pele. 
PEELIE,  adj.     Thin,  meagre,  S. 

I'erhaps  q.  having  tlie  tlesh    peeled  off  the  bones, 

Fr.  pele.     1  am  not  certain,   however,   that  it  does 

not  also  include  tlie  idea  of  paleness. 

To  PEENGE,  PiNGE,  V  »■     1.  To  complain,  to 

speak  in  a  querulous  tone,  to  whine,  S.  pron. 

peenge. 

A  bytand  Ballad  on  warlo  wives, 
That  gar  thair  men  live  pinging  lives. 

Flemyng,  Evergreen,  2.  51.  Ruhr. 
2.  To  pretend  poverty,  S.  to  mak  a  pair  mouth, 
synon. 

In  the  first  sense,  it  might  seem  allied  to  Su.G. 
xaeng-a,  id.  S.  ichinge,  b  or  ip  being  often  used  for 
;)  in  Goth. ;  in  the  latter,  to  Teut.  pj/nigh-en,  cru. 
ciare,  atHigere.  It  seems  doubtful  if  the  term,  in 
the  passage  quoted  above,  does  not  denote  a  state  of 
thraldom  or  oppression,  including  also  the  idea  of 
murmuring  under  it. 
To  PEEP,  B.  w.    To  complain,  to  pule.    V.  Pefe, 

s. 
To  PEER,  V.  a.     To  equal,  S. 

O  that's  the  queen  o'  woman  kind. 
And  neer  a  ane  to  peer  her.     Burns,  iv.  395 
Fr.  pair,  a  match. 
PEERIE,    adj.     Little,  small.     A  peerie  foal,  a 

small  bannock  or  cake,  Oikn.  Shctl. 
PEESWEIP,  Peewkip,  s.     A  lapwing,  S. 

"  Tringavuncllus,  Linn.  Lapwing,  Teuc/ijV,  Pcm- 
ieeep."  F.  Luss,  Dunbartons.  Statist.  Acc.  xvii.  251. 
Perhai)s  corr.  from  E.  peiaet,  or  foruied,  as  this 
may  originally  have  been  in  Teut.  piaci/,  from  the 
cry.  This  bird,  however,  is  in  Sw.  called  zcipa, 
koicipa,   Dan.  ivTif,  kivit. 

To  I'EG  off,  or  uicaij,  v.  n.     To  go   off  quickly, 
Loth.  Dumfr.  perhaps  corr.  from  c  int  E.  piLe 
off,  to  run  away  ;  Grose's  CI  ss.  Diet. 
PEG,  ,9.     A  stroke.  Loth.  Dumfr.      Isl.  piacL-a, 

frequenter  punj^o. 
PEGIL,  *.     The  dirty  work  of  a  house.     Work- 
ins;  lite  pegil,  Ang.   is  synon.  with  actiiig  the 
scodgie,  S. 

As  txodgie  seems  to.  be  a  corr.  of  Su.G,  sko-si:en 
Vol.  li. 


a  servant  ■who  puts  on  the  shoes  of  his  master,  pcgil 
may  denote  the  employment    of  a  young  person,  to 
whom  the  dirtiest  part  of  the  work  is  commonly  al- 
lotted ;  from    Isl.   /j///re,- JMvencula,    jjuella,   Su.G. 
/>o//re  puellus  ;  either  from   lb\.  peige  juvencus   bot 
et  parvus,   G.  Andr.  ;  or  Pers.  peik  a  lacquey. 
PEGRALL,  PvGRALL,  y.     Petty,  paltry. 
Ane  pegrall  thief,  that  steilis  a  cow, 
Is  liangit ;   bot  he  that  steilis  a  bow 
With  als  mekill  geir  as  he  may  turss, 
That  theitlis  hangit  be  the  jiurss. 

Lyndsu7j's.S.P.R.  ii.  161. 
And  cheiflie  Mortoun,  and  LochUvin  be  name, 
That  of  his  bluide  resavit  thv  pi/grall  prvce. 
So  with  the  silver  sail  ye  have  the  schame. 

Mailland  Poems,  p.  233. 
This  refers  to  the  money  received  for  treacherous- 
ly delivering  up  the  Karl  of  Northumberland. 

"  Corr.  from  beggar,  q.  beggral  ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 
But  this  is  quite  improbable.  Isl.  pekill  evidently 
signifies  what  is  little  ;  pekillhufa,  a  small  coif  or 
cap,   capitium  parvum  ;  G.  Andr. 

PEIL,  s.     A  place  of  strength,     V.  Pele. 
To  PEILE,  Pei,k,  r.  a.     To  pache  or  peile  fisli. 

— "  P'ra  fwa  houris  efter  nunc,  to  sax  houris  at 
cuin,  it  sail  not  be  lesuin  to  by,  pak  or  pele  tische, 
bot  that  all  our  Souerane  Lordls  liegis,  at  the  ^aidis 
tymes  of  day,  may  be  seruit  of  all  inancr  of  fische, 
and  by  the  samiu  for  thair  siiuer,  for  sustentatiounis 
of  thair  house,  and  seruing  of  the  cuntrie  about." 
Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  c.  78.  Edit.  150C.  Peilc,  Skene, 
c.  98. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  the  sense  of  this  term 
seems  to  have  been  lost. 

"  By  the  81th  act  Pari.  1503,  and  24th  act  1633, 
the  merchants  must  only  puck  and  pcil  at  free 
burghs  :  Now,  loading  and  unloading  is  the  same 
tiling  with  packing  and  peiling.  This  was  denied 
by  the  Dukes  Advocates,  who  called  "  packing,'' 
the  stowing  of  goods  in  packs,  and  "  pciliiig,"  thcv 
did  not  agree  what  it  meant ;  some  thought  it  was 
the  furring  of  goods  like  a  pile  of  wood."  Foun. 
tainhall's  Decisions,  i.  81. 

We  might  view  peit  as  allied  to  Teut.  peghel, 
Belg.  peyl,  the  capacity  or  measure  of  a  vessel  ; 
peghel-cii,  jieij/~en,  to  measure  ;  metiri  vasis  capa- 
citatem  ;  and  thus  consiiler  the  phrase  as  probnbly 
of  Bclg.  origin.  For  haering-pakkerj^  is  a  place 
where  lierriiigs  are  packed  up  in  barrels  and  salted 
anew.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the 
same  with  the  E.  v.  pile,  "  to  heap,  to  coaccrvate." 
I  prefer  this  sense,  because  ^ftV;i»'  is  not  confined  to 
fish,  but  extended  to  other  goods,  as>.ool,  hides,  &c. 

"  That  na  persoun  vse  pakking  nor  peting 

of  woll,  hydis,  nor  skinnis,  lose  nor  laid,  oiitwith 
fre  burgh  and  priuilege  thairof."  Ibid.  c.  88.  Edit. 
1566. 

I  am  not  certain,   however,  vhcthct  peling,  peil- 
ing, may  not  signify,  pairing,  adjusting  to  one  size  : 
which  is  generally  attended  to  iu  packing  fish  in  bar. 
rels.     V.  Peei.,   r.  and  .f. 
PEILD,   adj.     Bnld. 

"  Q.  peeled,  trom  pcil,  to  rob.  Fr.  pillcr  i'' 
Gl.  Sibb.     Jiere  two  elvuions  seem  conjoined,  nei- 
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iticr  of  Trhirh  is  the  true  one.     For  Fr.  ^ele  is  pre. 
scndy  used  in  llie  seim-  of  l/alJ  ;  pieletl,  Sliaksp.  id. 

PEILOUR,  s.     A  theif.     V.  Pe(.ouii. 
To  PEYNE,  r.  a.    To  for^e.     V.  Pe.ve. 
To  PEYR,  r.  a.     To  impair.     V.  Pahe. 
PEIRS,  adj.     "  A   sky  colour,  or  a   colour  be- 
tween green  and  blue,"  Rudd. 

Bchaldand  thame  sa  mony  tSiuers  Iiimv, 

Sam  peirs,  sum  pale,  sum  buniet,  and  sum  blew. 
Diiuir.  lirgil,  401.  1. 
Chaucer  perse,    "    skie-colourcd,    of  a   blcwish 
grey,"  Tyrwhitt. 

O.Fr.  per.s,  peine.,  caesius,  <;laucus ;  C'cst  un  azur 
couvert  et  obscur  qu'oii  pretend  etre  venu  de  Perse, 
ou  de  eoleur  de  peclie  Persieuue.      Diet.  'I'rev. 

■To  PEIS,  Peiss,  Pesk,  v.  n.     To  assuage,  to  ap- 
j)easc  ;  according  to  Ru!d. 

■ And  quhen  he  spak  all  ceissit, 

The  beuinlic  hie  hous  of  goddis  w.is  pr/xsif. 
Don:;,  flrgil,  317.  4. 
Rndd.  mentions  O.Fr.  pahe  as  the  origin,  a  word 
I  cannot  find  fn  any  dictionary.     But  as  silcs-vit  is 
the  term   used   by   Virg.,  pci.ifit  properly  signifies, 
was  made,   or  became  silent  ;   corresponding  to   Fr. 
t-'appaiser,  as  used  by  11.  Stephens.     Tcrcnt.     Duin 
hae  fil^scunt  turbae,  S'appaiix'iit  et  cessent.     Diet. 
Latinogallic.  A.  1538.  vo.  Silsico. 
PEYSIE-WHIN,  ,f.     The   E.  Greenstone;  Sw. 
groenstoi,  Germ,  s^runatriii,  Aug. ;  called  pcasie- 
whin  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Edinburgh. 
It  has  receiyed  its   name  from   the  resemblance  of 
the  spots  in  it  to  pease,   Aug.  pron.  pei/se. 
PELE.  Peyi.l.Peii.i.,  Pi.kl,  Paii>e,  s.  A  place  of 
strength,  a  fortification. 

At  Lythkow  was  then  a  pelc, 

Mekill,  and  stark,  and  stull'yt  wcle. 
AV'ith  Inglis  men  ;  and  wes  reset 
To  thaim  that,  with  armuris  or  met, 
Fra  Edynburgh  wald  to  Strewclyn  ga. 

Bar/ioiir,  x,!.-}/.  MS. 
The  site  of  this  fortification  at  Linlithgow  is  still 
called  /he  Peel. 

Men  assayit  monj-  wyss, 

Castellis  and  peyllis  for  to  ta. 

Uiirhoin;  \.  147.  MS. 
The  Castelc  of  Saynct  .Vndrewys  town, 
And  sere  Pclys,  sum  wp,  sum  down, 
This  Edward,  sa  gret  a  lonl  wes  then, 
That  all  he  stwll'yd  with  Inglis  men. 

lVi)nto2cn,  vili.  aS.  04. 
On  Gargownno  was  byggy  t  a  small  pcitl. 
That  warnyst  wa,s  with  men  and  wittaill  wcil!, 
Within  a  dyk,  bathe  closs,  chawnier,  and  hall. 
IValiucc,  iv.  213.  MS. 
This  name  is  given  to  a  Roman  cw-lellum  at  Kirk- 
iutilloch. 

"  At   this   town  there  is   another  fort  upon  tlie 
wall,  called  the  Pc(7."    Gordon's  Itin.  Si-jitent.  j).  ryi. 
The  term  occurs  in  O.E.,  and  is  written  pele,  pell, 
pile. 

The  Romancer  it  sais,  Richardc  did  mak  a  pele 
On   kastellc  wise,  all  wais  wronht  of  tre  fulle 
ivelk*.  li.  lirunue,  p.  137. 


Were,  it  is  described  as  a  wooden  building. 
Chancer  uses  the  term  pelt. 

God  sane  the  Lady  of  l]ih  pell, 
Our  owne  genlill  Laclie  Fame. 

llouie  of  Fame,  iii.  2^0. 
L^rry  has  this  nolc.     "  A  house,  a  i,e!l.     S|).  and 
Sk.  f.  a  pallace."      Uut   it   is  evidently  used  as  equi- 
valent to  cHstell,  the  designation  previously  given  i<» 
this  house. 

It  astonieth  yet  my  thought, 

And  niaketh  all  my  «ilte  to  s^uuke. 
On  this  Cu'fell  for  to  Ihinke. 

.\ll  was  of  stone  of  berile, 

Both  the  Castell  and  the  Toiire. 

I6id.  ver.  88.  9*. 
AVhere  piles  be  pulled  down  apace. 

And  stately  buildings  brought  to  ground  ; 
The  Scots,  like  loons,  void  of  all  grace, 
Religious  precejits  sore  did  wound. 

Ihittle  cfFlinldon,  ver.  141. 

Lainbe  has  the  following  note  on  this  jiassage. 

"  In  Lancashire,  there  is  an  old  fort  called  the 
Pile  of  Foulderv.  Peel,  as  if  is  culled  in  Seodand, 
is  a  small  castle,  nwiillon,  or  Ihf'tle  ;  in  Frendi, 
nicocqiie,  which  (.'otgrave  calls  a  little  paltry  town, 
hold,  or  fort,  not  strong  enough  to  hold  out  a  siese. 
uor  so  weak  as  to  be  given  \\\}  for  words."     P.  ,"  1. 

Bower  uses  miinicipiiiw  as  corresponding  to  Pele. 
Hoc  in  anno  municipinm  <Ie  Linlithgw,  quod  An;;!!- 
ce  Pelc  vocatur,  per  regent  Angliae  coitstruclum  est. 
Scotichr.  Lib.  xii.  c.  1. 

Municipitim.  in  the  dark  ages,  was  generally  thus 
understood.  'J'lie  only  sense  given  of  it  by  Un 
Cange  is,   ca^tnim,  etistelliim  maris  ciiulum. 

A  Pele,  according  to  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
was  distinguished  from  a  Castle,  the  former  being 
whollj'  of  earth.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  1a-s- 
Iv,  when  desciibing  the  manners  of  the  Scots  Bor- 
derers. "  They  give  themselves  little  concern,"  he 
says,  "  though  their  buildings,  which  are  but  huts 
and  cottages,  be  burnt.  For  they  conslruct  for 
themselves  stronger  towers,  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
which  they  call  Puiles,  entirely  of  earth,  which  can 
neither  be  burnt  nor  overthrown,  witliout  great  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  the  assailants."  De  Orig. 
Scot.  p.  57 — 58.   Aediliela,  &c. 

L.B.  Pelu  is  used  in  ancient  MSS.  for  a  tower  or 
castle.  Thus,  in  a  charter  of  IL'ury  lY.  of  I'.ng- 
land,  A.  139U,  it  is  said.  "  Do  gra'ia  nostra  spc- 
ciali  et  ex  cfrta  scientia  nostra,  dedimus  et  concessi- 
inus  eidem  Coniiti  Noi thumbriae  insulam,  Castrum, 
Pclam  et  dominium  tie  Man. — Castrum,  Pclam  et 
dominium  predicta  una  cum  regaiiis."  Rymer.  Foed. 
Tom.  viii.  p.  95.  aj).  Du  Cange. 

Peliim  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  in  a  charter  of 
Edward  II L  conecrning  Scotland.  "  Quod  eusto- 
des  omnium  aliqrum  custrorum,  Peloriim  et  fortali. 
tiornm,  in  dicia  terra  Scotiae,  et  alii  in  eis  ad  lidem 
nostram  cominoranles,  eadem  cxstra,  Peld  fct  forta- 
litia  libere  et  absque  perturbationc  qnalibet  exire." 
Rymer.  Food.  Tom.  iv.  p.  686.  Du  Cange  seems  Ih 
think  that  this  is  originally  the  E.  yioTtXpilc.  If  so, 
wc  must  trace  it  to  A.S.  /(//,  moles,  cumulus,  acer. 
Tus.  Bullet,  however,  givis  pill  as  a  Celtic  word, 
signifying  a  castle,  a  fortress. 
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PELL,  s.     A   soft,   lazy,  lumpish  person,  S.B. 

often  conjoined  with  an  adj.;  as  lazj/  pell,  nas- 

fi/  pell,  Ang. 

Perhaps  from  Teut.  pellc,  a  husk,  as  (he  E.  word 
tloiitrh  is  sometimes  usod  S.  as  a  reproachful  term  in 
a  similar  sen'c, 

PELLACK,  PKi.r.ncK,  s. 

"  There  are  likewise  a  great  numher  of  little 
■whales,  which  sweein  through  these  isles,  which  tliey 
call  sjiout-whales,  or  pellaclcx  ; — and  they  tell  us  it 
is  dangerous  for  boats  to  fall  in  amon»  them,  lest 
they  be  OTerturucd  by  them."  Brand's  Dcscr.  Orkn. 
p.  48. 

This  seems  to  be  the  palach  of  Sib').,  now  called 
pellock,  S.  the  porpoise  or  sea-hog,  Delphinus  pho- 
oaena,   Linn. 

"  A  Si)ecics  of  sea  animals,  most  de^trnctivc  of 
the  salmon,  are  almost  every  suTiimer  found  in  num- 
bers, playing  in  the  Clyde  otV  the  Castle.  The^e 
are  called  buckcrs,  pollocks,  or  porpoises."  P. 
Dunbarton,  Statist.  Arc.  iv.  22.      V.  Blcker. 

"  This  firth  [of  Forth]  is  rycht  plentuus  of  cocli', 
•steris,  muschellis,  selch,  pellok,  mereswvne,  & 
quhalis."     Bellend.  Dcscr.  Alb.  c.  9. 

Here  he  docs  not  adhere  to  the  Lat.  of  Bocce. 
Jle  distinguishes  the  pelluck  from  (he  merefzzijne,  or 
Mhat  we  now  call  the  por[)oise,  because,  in  his  time, 
the  latter  name  seems  to  hare  been  confined  to  the 
Dolphin.     V.  Mereswy.ne. 

(iael.  pelog,  id. 

PELLOCK,  *.     A  ball,  a  bullet. 

I'ellokis  paijand  to  pasc, 

Gapand  gunuys  of  brase, 

Grundin  gauyeis  thair  wase, 

iTJiat  ntaid  ful  gret  dyn. 
-■    .-  Gaican  and  Got.  ii.  1'2.. 

j^«., 'f  weighty  bullets."     It  occurs  also,  Acts  Ja. 
V.  15-10.  c.  73.     V.  C.V.LMES. 

Corrupted  from  Fr.  pelote,  pelotte,  a  ball,  C.B, 
pel,  id. 

PELLOTIS,  s.  pi. 

Vencriall  pastoris  in  vomiting  thair  faith, — 
Filling  thair  purses  with  the  spirituall  grathe, 
Plucking  the  petluds  or  ever  the  scheip  be  slaiie. 
Legend,  Bf.  S'.  Androis,  Poems 
Suleenih  Vent.  ii.  303. 
This  must  mean  skins  ,•  E.  pelt,  a  skin  ;  Fr.  pel- 
ht-ier,  a  skinner. 

PELOUR,  Piiir.oun,  s,     A  thief. 
Be  1  ane  Lord,  and  not  lord.lyk, 
Than  every  pelour  and  purs-pyk 
Say  is.  Land  war  betlir  warit  on  mc. 

Dunbar,  Uannafyne  Poems,  p.  62.  «t.  3. 
Pi/lore,  Pilloui;  O.K. 

Without  pitie,  pijtore,  pore  men  thou  robbedst, 
And  bar  hyr  bras  at  Ihv  backe,  toCalleis  to  selle. 
P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  11.  b. 
i.  e.   Carried  their  money  to  Calais,   to  dispose  of  it 
there. 

Chancer  pillotir,  id.  and  pille,  to  rob  ;  pylle, 
Gower,  Conf.  Fol.  60.  b.  ;  Fr.  pilleur,  a  ravager, 
pill-er,  to  rob,  to  plunder.  Hence  E.  pillage. 
Lat.  pil-are,  expil-arc,  cumpil-are,  id.  Pilare  ct 
oompilare,  qui  Graecc  griginis. . .  .Graeci  cniuj  (a.. 


res  piletas.  This,  from  Du  Cangc,  in  Diet.  Trev. 
is  ascribed  (o  Festus.  But  it  is  given  as  the  Ian. 
guage  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  Auctor.  Lat.  Ling.  p. 
3f)7.  51. 

PELT,  s.     A  term  of  reproach. 

The  cutf  is  well  wared  that  twa  hame  brings  ; 
This  proverb,  foni  Pelt,  to  thee  is  applyit  : 
First  spyder  of  spite,  thou  spews  out  springs. 
Mnntgomcrie,  Wutsoh's.Coll.  iii-  12. 
This  may  be  equivalent  to  "  foul  skin."     It  may, 
however,  be  traced  to  Su.G.  pilt,  Isl.  pillt-ur,  a 
boy  ;  whence  pilt-skapr,  loose  morals,  nequitics  ;  be- 
cause, accordiirg  to  Ihre,  youth  is  more  prone  t» 
wickedness. 

PELTIN-POCK,  .9.     V.  Paikie,  s.  1. 

PELTRY,  PAf.TiiiE,  s.     Vile  trash;  a  term  of 

contempt  applied  to  any  thing,  S. 
Hie  pell rie  was  nevir  sene. 

Spec.  Godly  Sangs,  p.  7. 

"  Gif  a  man's  heart  be  set  vpon  the  geare  of  this 
warld,  vpon  thi-  palfrie  that  is  in  it.  greedines  com.; 
mandeth  that  man,  as  ordinarlie,  and  mair  constant, 
lie,  nor  anv  roaisteris  able  to  command  his  seruand.'' 
Brucc's  Eleven  Serm.  Sign.  Y.  4.  a. 

'•  Away  with  these  faotasticke  reuelations  of  the 
Anabaptistes. — The  Spirite  of  Jesus  shall  abhorre 
that  trashe  andpcltrie."  UoUockc  on  the  Passion^ 
p.  418. 

Su.G.  paltor,  old  rags.  This  Ihre  derives  from 
palt,  a  shirt  or  smock.  But  Teut.  palt,  a  fragment, 
is  preferable.  Hence  Su.G.  palt-byke,  a  beggar, 
IthK  paltonc,  paltonuierc,  Fr.  pautonnier,  id.  and 
perhaps  palletiaiic,  pieces  of  cloth  for  mending  an 
old  garment ;  Rom  de  \i  Rose.  This,  or  Teut.  pel- 
icrijc,  pelles,  is  a  more  natural  origin  for  E.  paltry, 
mean,  t\\a.n  poltron,  from  which  Dr.  Johns,  derives  it. 

PELURE,  Pii.Lorn,  s.    Costly  fur. 
This  J  lion  the  Ballyol  dyspoylyd  he 
Of  all  hys  robys  of  ryalte. 
The  peliire  thai  tuk  olf  hys  tabart, 
(Tiome  Tabart  he  wes  callyt  cftyrwart} 
And  all  othirc  insyngnys, 
That  fel  to  kyngis  on  onv  wys. 
Bathe  scepter,  swerd,  crowne,  and  ryng. 

Wyntaitn,  viii.  12.  19. 
Her  hode  of  a  herde  huwe,  that  her  hede  hedes, 
Of  pillour,  of  |)3lwcrk,  of  pcrrc  to  pay. 

Sir  Gazcan  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  2. 
Langland  uses  pcltire,  evidently  in  the  same  sense. 
I  loked  on  my  lefte  halfe,  as  the  lady  me  taught^ 
And  was  ware  of  a  woman,  worthelich  clothed, 
Purtiled  with  pelure,  the  finest  vpon  erthe. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  8.  a. 
Shal  no  sergeant  for  his  seruice,  wear  no  silke 

howne 
Ne  no  Pelure  in  his  cloke,  for  plcadynge  at  the 
bar  re. 

Ibid.  Fol-  16.  a. 
"  Fr.  pelure,  peeling,  paring,"  Gl.  \Vynt.  This 
can  scarcely  be  the  origin.  Pclurae  occurs,  FIcta, 
L.  2.  c.  14.  rendered  pelles  by  Du  Cange.  The 
word  may  be  from  L.B.  pelipar-iiis,  peliptr-ias.  a 
currier,  a  preparer  of  skins,  p  being  changed  to  r. 
as  in  the  O.E.  v.  ipelvrcd. 

C  C2 
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l[ai'  niauteles  wcr  of  i;rpnc  ft-hvct, 

Yljordurfd  wilh  gold,  ryght  well  yscttc, 

Ipelvied  with  yrvs  and  pro. 

Liiunfa/,  ki/.wn'f  E.  M.  Rom.  i.  180. 

Laiinfjl  _vn  ()iir;)uru  gaii  tiyiu  schrcdo, 

Jpelvred  with  whyt  ermyiic. 

Ibid.  p.  187. 
It  nmst  be  observed,  however,  that  Tout,  paliire, 
which  so  nearly  resembli's  our  word,  is  used  with 
greater  latitude;  insigne  gestamen.  Kiliaii  mentions 
tinreye,  livery,  nota  ceiiturialis,  as  synun.  Aloni. 
pciltle,  by  some  rendered  pclUculae,  is  by  otiicrs 
cx|)l.  te.xta  pretiosa,  from  Goth. /><;//,  id.  oor  pall. 
Schilter  says  ;  Dicitur  etiam  pfdtr,  pfelkr.  In  Voc. 
Lat.  Germ,  eoccinus,  rot  pjcllor. 

PENCH,  Pknche,  s.     1.  Belly,  paunch. 
Swa  live  thir  lyars,  and  tliair  lawis  allane, 
Packand  thair /jcHc^f  l>k  Epicurianis. 

Legend,  Bf.  S'.  Androh,  Poems 
Sixteenth  Cent.  ii.  307. 

5.    T'enches,  pi.  the  common  name  for  tripe,  S. 
PEND,  a.      I.  An    arch,  any  Icind   of   vault;  as 
the  arch  of  a  bridge,  a  covered  gateway,  S. 
Thai  yon  image  fr.imit, 


Aboon  thef>e;i(/ quhilk  1  ilcfeud.- 


Miif.lrel\-ij  Border,  iii.  360. 
3.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  arcli  of  heaven, 
Besarii'd  is  the  sajjpliire /;t«^ 

W  ith  spraings  of  .skarlct  liew, 
And  preciously  from  end  to  end, 
D.imasked  white  and  blew. 

Hume,  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  387. 
The  word  has  no  affinity  with  Gael,  pen,  a  liigh 
mountain.     It  is  evidently  "borrowed  from  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  arches  are  built,   the  slones  being  in   a 
pendent  form  ;  Lat.  pend-ere ;  Fr.  pcnd-re. 
PENDE,  s.     A  pendant. 

The  fey  girdil  hie  selto  did  appere, 
With  stuthis  knaw  and  pendc.s-  scliinand  clere. 
Dotisr.  Firgil,  447.  37. 
Bulla,  Viri;.     The  term  used  by  Doug,  refers  to 
the   convex   oi-   arched   form    of   the   Roman  bulla. 
Speakinj;   of  pendants,    Rudd.   says,    "  S.   we   call 
them  pcndlcs."     The  latter  is   merely  Fr.   pendtlle, 
"■  a  thing  that  hangs  danglingly,"   Cotgr. 

PENDICE  ofaburk/r,  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
ceives and  fastens  the  one  latchct,  before  the 
shoe  he  striiitcned  by  me;tns  of  the  other,  S.  q. 
something  t!iat  li'ings  from  the  buckle. 

PENDICLE,  s.     A  pendant ;  L.B.  peiidlcbim. 

"  But  ihat  which  is  the  great  remoru  to  all  mat- 
ters is  the  head  of  StraHord  :  as  for  poor  Canter, 
bury,  he  is  so  contemptible  that  all  casts  him  out  of 
their  thoughts,  as  a  pendicle  at  the  Lieutenant's  ear." 
Baillie's  Lett.  i.  251. 

PENDICLE,  y.  1.  A  small  piece  of  ground,  ei- 
ther depending  on  a  larger  farm,  or  Lt  sepa- 
rately by  the  owner,  S. 

"  Most  of  the  farms  have  cottages,  whence  they 

obtain  assistance  in   hay-time  and  harvest.     Besides 

these,  there  are  many  pendicler  (pracdiola)  partly 

i'et  otf  the  farms,  and  partly  let  immediately  by  the 


proprietor."      P.    Kettle,    Fife,    Statist.    Ace.    i. 
379. 

2.   Applied  to  one  church  dependent  on  another. 

"  It  was  called  in  ancient  times  the  parsonage  of 
Sfobo. — It  was  a  parsonage,  having  four  churdies 
beloriging  to  it,  which  were  called  the  Pendicles-  of 
Stobo,  viz.  the  church  of  Uawick,"  6iC.  P.  Stobo, 
Tweedd.  Statist.  Ace.  iii.  330. 

The  word  evidently  denotes  any  thing  depending 
on  anoiher.  L.B.  pcndicularis  is  used  in  the  latter 
sense.  "  Intra  I'^cclesiam  S.  Francisci  in  editiori 
loco  fabricata  est  J\'«(//c?f/ar«  capella."  V.  S.  Sta. 
nisi.  ap.  Du  Cange. 

Pk.ndk  f.ER,  .S-.     An  inferior  tenant,  S. 

"  The  parish  also  abounded  witli  pendiclers,  or 
inferior  tenants.  These,  lliont'un',  with  the  cotta. 
gers,  together  with  a  consid.'rabic  number  of  fami- 
lies employed  in  the  coal.miiies, — contributed  much 
to  the  multiplication  of  the  inhabitants."  1'.  Deni- 
110,   Fife,  Statist.  Ace.  xi.  357.  N. 

To  PENE,  Pkvne,  Poyxh,   Pvne,  v.  a.     To 
beat  out,  to  forge. 

Amaug  thame  self  thay  grisly  smethis  grete 
AVith  mckle  force  did  forge,  peyne,  aiid  bete. 
Doug,  yirgil,  258.  24. 

The  sikkir  hclmes  penj/s  ai\d  forgis  out. 

Ibid.  230.  21. 
The  hidduous  Ciclopcs  forgit  furlli  and  draue, — ■ 
The  glowand  irne  to  wel  and  pojjne  anone. 

Ibid.  257.  25. 
Sum  pynii:  furth  ane  pan  boddum   to  prent  fals 
plakkis. 

Ibid.  238.  b.  50. 
Rudd.  derives  this  word  from  Fr.  pen-er,  to  toil. 
OT  poinconn-er,  to  jjrick  or  stamp  with  puncheons, 
&c.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  allied  to  Su.G.  paen.a, 
to  extend,  paena  ut  en  ting,  rem  aliquam  in  latum 
dediicere;  Hire.  This  learned  wrili'r  observes,  that 
some  view  this  as  the  root  of  panna,  a  term  used  to 
denote  a  variety  of  things  which  are  concave  in  their 
form.  Verelins  mentions  Isl.  puei}-a,  as  signifying 
to  strike  v.ith  a  hammer  ;  puen-ut,  that  which  is 
thus  struck  ;  fcntar-ar,  (hose  who  beat  metals  into 
thin  plates,  as  coppersmiths,  those  who  work  in  the 
mint,  &c.  Lundius  very  naturally  derives  Germ. 
paeuing,  pfenn-ig,  a  penny,  from  Isl.  parn-a,  cud- 
ere,  signare  ;   to  strike.      Not.  ad  Verel.  Ind.  p.  1. 

PENHEAD,  .'.     The  upper  part  of  a  viitl-lvad, 

wliere  the  water  is  carried  off  from  the  dam  to 

the  mill,  S. 

"  Depones,  That  they  take  in  water  from  the  ri- 
ver Don,  at  the  intake  or  pcnhead  of  tlie  meal-mill, 
for  their  whole  o|erations  of  bleaching  and  driving 
their  machinery."  State,  Eraser  of  i'raserlield,  &c. 
1805,   |).  229. 

"  That  the  mill. lead  of  said  field  may  be  about 
four  feet  broad  near  to  the  penhead,  and  about  a 
foot  of  water  deep  at  that  place  \n  general."  Ibid, 
p.  235. 

A.S.  penn-un,  pynd-an,  iucludero,  to  inclose. 
Hence  E.  pen,  pin-fold,  according  to  Seren.  from 
Su.G.  pinne,  clavus  ligueus ;  o.  ti;  hedge  in  with  ]^ius 
of  wood. 
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To  PENNY,  V.  n.    To  fare,  S.B. 

And  there  she  gets  them  bliick  as  ony  slae. 
On  them  she  pciun/''il  well,  and  starker  grew, 
And  gather'd  strength  her  joiirnL'y  to  pursue. 
Rosn^s  Uelenore,  ii.  58. 
This  V.  seems  formed  from  the  idea  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  inoncii  in  purchasing  provisions,  which  are  q. 
the  return  for  one's  pennij. 

PENNIE-BRYDAL,   Pennv-wkoding,    s.     A 

wedding  at  which  the  guests  contribute  money 
for  their  cnteitalnment,  S. 

"  The  Ceneral  Asseniblie,  considering  the  great 
profanitic  ;'.nd  heverall  abuses  which  usually  fa!  forth 
at  Pennie-Iii\tjd(ds^  proving  fruitful  seminaries  of  all 
lasciviousnesse  and  debaushrrie,  as  well  by  the  ex- 
cessive number  of  people  conveened  tlirreto,  as  by 
the  extortion  of  thorn  therein,  and  licentiousnesse 
thereat, — ordain  every  Presbyterie  in  this  kingdom, 
to  take  sucl>  speciall  care  for  restraining  these  abuses 
— as  they  shall  think  fit  in  their  sevcrall  bounds  7't,'- 
spective."     Act  Gen.  Assembly,    13.  f'eb.  16-15. 

"  A  penny-xcedding  is  wben  the  expence  of  the 
marriage  entertainment  is  not  defrayed  by  the  yonng 
couple,  or  their  relations,  but  by  a  club  among  the 
guests.  Two  hundred  i  eoplc,  of  both  sexes,  will 
sometimes  be  convened  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind." 
P.  Drainy,   Elgin,  Statist.  Ace.  iv.  86.    N. 

"  One,  two,  and  even  three  hundred  would  have 
convened  on  these  occasions,  to  make  merry  at  their 
own  expence  for  two  or  more  days.  This  scene  of 
feasting,  drinking,  dancing,  wooing,  fighting,  &c. 
was  always  enjoyed  with  the  highest  relish."  P. 
MonlquMitter,   Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.  xxi.  146. 

One  great  absurdily,  and  natural  source  of  disor- 
der at  such  meetings,  is  the  welcome  given,  in  vari- 
ous quarters  at  least,  to  every  one  who  chooses  to 
attend  the  wedding,  if  willing  to  pay  his  share,  al- 
though not  invited,  and  a  stranger  to  the  whole  com. 
pany. 

VVe  learn  from  Locccnius,  thvii  pentty-hriddh  are 
common  in  Sweden.  The  custom  has  probably  ex- 
iblcil  from  an  early  period.  "  In  nonnullis  locis 
sumtus  nuptialis  ab  inviiaiis  hospitibus  in  craniu  vel 
collectis  Solent  adjuvari  ae  sublevari  :  qniim  phires 
unum  facilius,  quani  unus  et  solus  seipsum  inipciisis 
niajori  insiruere  possit."  Antiq.  Sueo-GotJi.  [). 
109. 

It  is  I'robably  a  relique  of  the  ancient  custom  of 
friends  conferring  gifts  on  the  married  pair  on  (he 
morning  after  marriage.  Some,  by  the  savings  of 
such  a  wedding,  avowedly  gain  as  much  as  to  form 
a  small  stock  ;  others  scorn  the  idea  of  a  wedding  of 
this  kind,  because,  as  they  say,  "  they  will  not  be- 
gin the  world  with  begging." 

PENNY-DOG,  5.    A  dog  that  constantly  fellows 
his  master,  S. 

His  wink  to  me  hath  been  a  law  : 

Jle  haunts  me  like  a  pcniiy.dug ; 
Of  hill)  I  stand  far  greater  awe, 
Thau  j.upil  does  of  pedagogue. 

ll'ithoit's  Coll.  i.  11. 
It  might  be  sn])poscd  that  (his  term  denoted  a  dog 
of  the  meanest  species,  (].  one  that  might  be  bought 
for  a.  piniiy,  as  the  metapli.  borrov.ed  from  it  is  al- 


ways used  in  relation  to  a  contemptible  character, 
one  who  implicitly  follows  another.  But  this,  al- 
though the  general  pronunciation,  is  not  universal. 
In  Ang.  parados;  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
PENNY-MAILL,  s.  I.  Rent  paid  in  money,as 
distinguished  from  what  is  paid  in  kind. 
"  Tlie  uther  nine  parts  thereof  sail  perteine  to 
our  Soveraine  Lorde :  and  this  to  be  nocht  onelie  of 
the  ptnny-maill,  but  of  all  utlier  dewties,  that  snld 
be  payed  for  teind  and  stock."  Acts  Ja.  VT.  1587. 
c.  29.     Murray. 

2.  A  small  sum  paid  to  a  proprietor  of  land,  as 
an  acknowledgement  of  superiority,  rather  than 
as  an  equivalent. 

It  is  accordingly  contrasted  with  deir  fcrme,  or 
high  rent. 

Sum  with  deir  forme  ar  hirreit  haill. 
That  wount  to  i;ay  bot  penny  mail!. 

Maitland  Fvems,  p.  3'21. 
From  Pe7iny,  used  in  the  sense  of  money,  an-i 
Mail,  a.  -v. 

PENNYSTANE,  Penny-stone,  ,«.  A  quoir 
made  of  stone,  or  a  flat  stone  used  instead  of  a 
quoit.  To  p/a//  at  the  penni/stmie,  to  play 
with  quoits  of  this  kind,  a  common  game  in  the 
country,  S. 

"  Most  of  the  anticnt  sports  of  the  Highlanders, 
such  as  archery,  hunting,  fowling,  and  lishing,  are 
now  disused  ;  those  retained  arc  ; — throwing  i\\cpen- 
ny-stone,  which  answer  [s]  to  our  coits  :  the  ihinly, 
or  the  striking  of  a  ball  of  wood,"  &c.  Pennant's 
Tour  in  S.  1769.   p.  214. 

Hence  a  penny. stane  cast,  the  distance  to  which 
a  stone  quoit  may  be  thrown. 

jMychl  nane  behind  his  falowis  be 
A  pcnnyslanc  cast.,  na  he  in  hy 
"Wcs  dede,  or  tane  deliuerly. 

Barbonr,  xiii.  581.  M^. 

The  way 

Wes  not  a  pennylane  cast  of  breid. 

//;/(/.  xvi.  383.  MS. 
Qn.   because  it  was  usual  to  play  for  monev  ?   Or. 
as  allied  to  Sw.  pen-a,  iilpeii-a,   to  llallen,   because 
only  J!ut  stones  can  be  used  ? 

PENNY WHEEP,  s.  Small  beer,  Aberd.  Gl 
Shirr,  perhaps  from  its  brisliiess,  or  flyi:ig  olV 
quickly.     V.  Whip. 

PENNY-WIDDIE,  >-.     V.  Pix-Tiiu-wniuir.. 
PENNON,  s.  A  pcni!:;nt,  a  small  banner. 

Thar  speris,  pennony^,  and  thair  scheidis, 

Oiflycht  cnlumynyt  all  the  feldis. 

Jfarl/our,  viii.  227.  .MS. 
"  The  pention  was  the  proper  ensign  of  a  bache- 
lor or  simple  kniglit.  Du  Fresnc  shews  Iha;  c>eii 
the  esquires  might  bear /)f«;Kin,v,  provided  (iiey  could 
bring  a  rufficient  suite  of  vassals  into  the  field." 
Grose's  Milit.  Antiq.  i.  179.  N. 

"  The /it'HHo;/  was  in  figure  and  size  like  a  ban- 
ner, with  the  addition  of  a  (rianguiar  point. — By 
the  cutting  oil  of  this  point,  on  llie  performance  of 
any  gallant  action  by  the  knight  and  his  followers. 
•  lie /JCHWOH  was  converted  into  a  banner  ;  whereby 
the  knight  was  raised  to  the  degree  of  a  banneret." 
Ibid.  ii.  52. 
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This  f^fannot  view  as  a  corr.  o{  pendant,  a1lhonfi;1i 
fteuninit  K.  is  iho  ust'd,  but  as  the  saiiu-  widi  O.Fr. 
veiiiioit.  This  word  was  usid  in  the  lirst  atfe  of  I'r. 
poiitry  to  denote  a  feather,  or  any  thing  similar,  ti\. 
ed  to  the  end  of  an  arrow.  Gl.  Roinni.  dc  la  |{ose. 
It  seems  to  be  from  Alem.  fan,  fancn,  ftinilcn.  fa- 
fTon-,  vexilliim.  whence  Fr.  goiifdnoti,  Alem.  rhuiuU 
f:in^)n,  from  chunil,  Icinid,  a  iiublic  indication,  and 
fanon,  the  instrument  Iiy  wliirh  it  is  made.  V.  Schil. 
ter,  p.  77.  Banner  has,  acrordins!  to  this  learned 
writer,  tlif  same  origin  with  frinoii ;  //an,  fan,  van, 
Ueiiis;  promiscuously  used  in  the  sense  of  fascia. 
To  PENS,  V.  V.  To  think.    V.  Pance. 

PENSEIL,  PiNSiiL,  jt.    A  snwll  streamer,  borne 
in  hattlo. 

Baiieris  rjeht  fayrly  (lawmand, 
And  penselj/s  to  the  wynd  wawand, 
S^va  felc  thar  war  off  ser  quentiss. 
That  it  war  grfl  slyelit  to  di\iise. 

Jiurhotii;  xi."l03.  MS.     Pinu-/,  Doug. 
ISr.  Pinkcrtou  describes  these  as  "  small  ])ennons 
with  whicli  the  spears  o(  knJ^fUs  were  ornamented." 
]$ut  wc  iearn  from  (^rrose,   that  "  the  penxil  was  a 
small  streamer  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  lance,   and  «as 
adorned   with   the   coat   armour  of   the   esquire   by 
■whom  it  was  carried,  and  served  to  point  him  out  in 
the  day  of  b.altle."     Milit.  Antiq.  ii.  63.     The  pen. 
.Bon  was  worn  by  a  knight  bachelor.     V.  Penaon. 
This  word  is  .also  used  in  O.!-;. 
Mekill  pride  was  thare  in  prcsc, 
Both  on  pcncell  and  on  plate. 

MinoCs  Poems,  p.  28. 
Rudd.  deduces  it  from  Fr.  peniioncean,  penoncel, 
a  Hag,  a  streamer.   Some  write  j)/>«o/ic7<7.  Du  Cange 
mentions  h.H.  pcnicell-iis,  pcnuncell-us,  penonsell- 
H<t,  as  diuiin.  from  pennon. 

PENSY,  Pii.NsiE,  adj.     1.  Having  a   mixture  of 
telf-conceit  and  afFectation  in  one's  appearance,S. 
Furth  slartx-d  neist  a  penfij  blade. 

And  out  a  maiden  took  ; 
They  said  that  he  was  Falkland  bred, 
And  danced  by  the  book. 

Rani\aj/\i  Poems,  i.  2G3. 
A  pern:)/  ant,  right  trig  and  clean. 
Came  ae  day  whidding  o'er  the  green. 

Ibid.  ii.  476. 
"2.  Expl.  "  spruce,  clean  and  neat  in  one's  dress 
and  appearance,  as  rich  people  in  low  life  are 
expected  to  be." 
"There,  couthie,  and  penne,  and  sicker, 
Wonn'd  honest  young  Hab  o'  the  Ileiich. 

Jamiexon's  Popular  Hall.  i.  292. 
Probal)ly   from   Fr.   pens-er,    to    think,   pen.sif, 
*'  thinking  of,"  Cotgr.,  because  a  person  of  this  de. 
scriptiou  seems  to  think  much  of  himself.    As,  how- 
ever, the  term  is  applied  to  one  who  walks  in  a  still, 
erect,  or  stalely  manner,  it  may  be  from  FV.  pan^ti, 
gorbellicd,  great-paunched,  used  obliquely. 
Pensyi,ie,  adv.  In  a  self-important  manner,  S. 
lie  kames  his  hair  indeed,  and  gaes  right  snug, 
With  ribbon. knots  at  his  blue  bonnet  lug, 
■\Vhilk  pentylie  he  wears  a  thought  a-jec. 

RuiHsaj/''i  Poems,  ii.  76. 
PENTIILAND,  s.  The  name  given  to  the  middle 
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part  of  Scotland,  especially  to  that  now  c,ille4 

I^othian. 

"  Tiie  sccound  and  myd  part  (liecaus  it  Mas  in. 
Iiabit  be  Piehlis)  wes  namit  J'en/litanU."  Bellend. 
Descr.  All),  c.  3.  KIsewhere  he  sa\s,  that  F'orlh  is 
"  ane  arnie  of  the  see  diu)ding  iVH//««</  fra  F'lll'e." 
Criin.  B.  IT.  c.  6. 

This  is  undoubtixlly  a  corr.  of  Pith/land,  or  Pel- 
land,  in  the  same  manner  as  ihe  desiguatiou  of  I'/d:/- 
I'und  I'irlh  has  been. changed  to  Pcntland.     For  the 
oldest  Norwegiaji  writers  call  this  Petlandz-ftuerd ^ 
Ileimskringla,  II.  30,    lid.  PeriuL'skiold. 
'io  PEN  IT,  V.  a.  To  fillip,  S.^ 
Or  fhall  I  douk  the  deepest  sea 
And  coral  pou  for  beuils  to  thee; 
Penit/  the  pope  iipon  the  noser 

lianisajj's  Poems,  ii.  550, 

As  Fr.  poincle,  point,  deaotcs  the  tip  of  any 
tiling,  whfiice  the  phrase,  poinct  du  ne:,  the  lip  of 
tlie  nose;  the  v.  poinet-er,  puinlrr,  is  expl.  ble-.ser, 
porter  des  coupes  de  la  poiiite  ;  JJict.  Trev.  I  havu 
observed  nothing  else  that  has  any  resemblance. 

Pf.nty,  FiiXTir.,  s.  A  fillip,  (talitrum),  S. 
PEPE,  s.    1 .  Phe  chirp  of  a  bird,  S. 

Now,  swete  bird,  s;iy  ones  to  mc  pepe, 
I  dee  for  wo;  mc  think  thou  gynis  slcpc. 

King's  Quair,  ii.  3?i. 
lie  dares  na  plaj/  peep,   a  S.  prov.  phrase  ;   lie 
dares  not  mutter. 

2.  The  act  of  speaking  with  a  shrill  small  voice_, 
S.  peep. 
The  tothir  ansucris  vilh  ane  piteous  pe/je. 

Doug.  Virgil,  }75.  30. 
This  implies  the  idea  of  a  j>laiiitive  voice.  Thus 
the  T.  peep,  although  properly  an  E.  one,  is  used, 
in  a  proverbial  phrase,  in  a  peculiar  sense;  J'c'rc 
no  sue  pair  as  ye  peep,  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  ji.  85. 
You  complain  more  of  poverty  than  your  situation 
warrants. 

Tent,  piep-en,  Su.G.  pip-a,    Vv.  pep-ier,   Lat. 
pip-ire. 
PEPPER-DULSE,  .?.   .Tagged  fucus,  S.     Fucus 

pinnatifidus,  Linn.     V.  Dci.se. 
To  PER,  V.  n.   To  appear. 

The  liigliss  wach  that  nycht  had  beyne  on  steir. 
Drew  to  thair  ost  rycht  as  the  day  can  per. 
IVuUace,  vi.  541.  MS. 
Pere,  Chaucer,  id.     E.  peer  is  used  as  signifying, 
just  to  come  in  sight,  contr.  from  appear. 
PERANTER,    tulv.     Pcradvcnture,    contr.   from 
Fr.  par  (ivrtititrc. 

Howbeid  ane  hnndreth  standis  heirby, 
Perantcr  ar  as  gauckit  fiilis  as  I. 

hifndsaij,  S.P.R.  ii.  93. 
To  PERBRAIK,  Perbiiek,  z.  a.  To  break,  to 
shatter 

Perbrekit  schyppisbot  cabillis  thare  mychlrydc, 
Naue  anker  nedis  make  thamc  arreist  nor  bide 
Doug,  f'irgil,  18.  22. 
Rudd.  views  it  as  perhaps  from  F'r.  pour,  or  Hisp. 
para,   q.  profractis,   or  •'emifracla.      It  is  more  na- 
tural to  view  this  term  as  formed  directly  in  imita- 
tion  of  Lat. /)('///■«(,///?,   thoroughly  broken,     Par- 
BiiEAK,  q.  V-.  is  used  in  a  dill'erent  sense. 


PER 


PER 


PERCONNON,  Terclnnance,  s.  Expl.  condi- 
tiun,  proviso,  SB. 

But  upon  tJiis  pcrconnon  I  agree, 
To  lat  you  gau,  thai  I,imly  marry  inc. 

Ro.vs'i  llelenorc,  p.  51. 
Sibb.   (Strangely  views   these  terms    as   connected 
with  purlc,   to  perch.     But   they  seem  compDUMicd 
of  l'"r.  par,  by,  and  confine,  convcnance,  both  used 
in  (he  sense  of  condilion.      V.  Conuyne. 
PERCUDO,  s.  Some  kind  of  precious  stone. 
V|)on  thair  brest  bravest  of  all. 
Were  precious  pearls  of  the  ICist; — 
Thair  micht  ye  se,  niajigs  inonc  nio, 
The  Topaz  and  the  Perciido. 

Buret,  Watson'' s  Coll.  ii.  11. 
I  find  no  similar  word.     The  first  syllabic  may  be 
from  Fr.  pierrc,   a  stone.     Ciieiil  signifies  a  whet. 
stone. 
PERDE',  mlv.  Verily,  truly. 

The  samyn  wise  did  Krote  YAjmwa  perilc, 
Richt  so  himself  King  Acestes  tlie  auld. 

Dous-.  Hrgi/,  129.  18. 
"  From  the  Fr.  pardhii,  purdicui,  \iev  Deum, 
per  Deos.  Tlioui;h  (his  be  the  true  etymon  of  the 
word,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  our  religions 
Prelate,  by  \ising  it,  swears  or  prophanes  the  name 
of  God  :  For  the  word  had  been  long  before  receiv. 
ed  by  the  common  people,  who  either  not  knowing, 
or  not  adverting  to  the  primary  signification  of  it, 
meant  no  more  by  it  but  triilij,  siirehj,  or  such  like," 
&c.   Rudd. 

But  the  "  religions  Prelate"  certainly  was  better 
instructed  in  the  meaning  of  words  than  the  common 
people,   Tyrwhitt,  without  ceremony,  culls  it  au  oath. 
PERDEWS,  s.  pi.   Soldiers  appointed  to  the  for- 
lorn hope. 

"  The  king  presented  him  battle,  waiting  in  rain 
a  whole  day,  to  sec  if  he  might  be  provoked  (o  come 
forth  :  and  for  that  ett'ect  sent  a  number  of  infantry 
perdem.s  to  his  trenches  to  bring  on  the  skirmish." 
Melvil's  Mem.  p.  15. 

Fr.  cnfaiis  perdun,  "  the  forlorn  hope  of  a  camp, 
commonly  gentlemen  of  companies,"  Cotgr. 
PERDURABIL,  adv.    Lasting. 

— "  And  als  it  var  verray  necessair  (hat  Kyng 
Darius  furnest  the  Atheniens  vitht  sa  mekil  uionev 
as  may  resist  (he  Lacedemouiens,  and  tha(  sal  gar  al 
the  cuntrey  of  Greice  hef  perditruOil  veyr  aniung 
them  selvis."     Compl.  S.  p.  137. 

Fr.  perdurable,  from  Lat.  pcrdur-o. 
To  PERE,  V.  a.  To  pour. 

The  fat  olye  did  he  yet  and  pere 
Apoun  (Jie  entrellis  to  mak  thaym  birnc  clere. 
Doug,  yirgil,  17'i.  2. 
"  But  pour,  and  pere,  S.,  difier  in  this,  that  we 
rbmmonly  use  pour,   when  grea(er   quantises  issue 
forth  ;  and  pcre,  when  the  liquor  trickles  down  by 
drops,   or  as   it  were  small  threads,   when  there  is 
little  remaining  in  the  vessel."     lludd. 

Pere,  I  suspect  however,  is  nierelv  a  provinc. 
pron.  of  the  E.  word,  although  used  in  a  peculiar 
iense. 

PERFAY,  «^t'.   Verily;  an  asseveration  common 
both  with  S.  and  O.E.  writers ;  properly,  nn 


oath,  although  Rudd.   things  that  it  admits  of 
the  saine  apology  with  pcrde. 

I  persaif,  Syr  Persoun,  thy  purpois  ;)*//«(/, 
Quod  he,  and  drew  me  doun  derne  in  delf  b^ 
anc  dyke. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  239,  b.  U. 
Fr.  par  foj),  Lat.  per  fidaji. 
PERFITE,  adj.   1.  Perfect. 

For  vertew  is  a  thing  s.a  precious, — 
It  roakis  folk  peijite  and  glorious. 

Palice  of  Uunonr,  iii.  8(9. 
2.  The  term  is  still   used  to  denote  one  who  is 
e.xact  in  doing  any  work,   or  who  does  it  neat- 
ly, S.     The  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable. 
PiiUFVTLiE,  adx.  Perfectly. 

My  Sonne,  I  hartlie  the  exhort: 

Perfj/felie  print  in  thv  remembrance 
Of  this  inconstant  «ar)d  the  variance. — 

Lj/riduij/'i  IVarLis,  159'2.   p.  119. 
PcnFiTENESS,  s    Exaiti'.ess,  neatness,  S. 

"  Use  makes  perQ/iitess ;"  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  ]). 
79. 

To  PERFURNIS   Perfuhmeis,  r.  a.    To  per- 
form, to  accomplish. 

All  that  thou  aucht  to  Dciphobus,  ilk  dele 
Thou  ha&t  j)erj'urniit  wourthely  and  welc. 

Doug,  y'irgil,  181.  50. 
Quhen  thay  had  done  perfurmeis  his  intents, 
In  danting  wrangous  pepill  schamefullie: 
He  sufl'erit  thame  be  scurgit  cruellie. 

Lj/nd^uj/'s  IVarkis,  1,592,  p.  120. 
Fr.  parfourit.ir,  id. 
PERJINK,  adj.     I.  Exact,  precise,  minutely  ac- 
curate, S.  prejinl;  Fife. 
2.  Trim,  so  as  to  appear  finical,  S. 

Qu.  parjoinct,   from  Fr.  par  and  Juinct,  or  Lat. 
per  and  junct-us,  accurately  joined  .'    In  the  latter 
sense,   it  would  seem  more  allied  to  Fr.  accoinet, 
neat,  spruce,  tricked  up. 
PERLASY,  s.  The  palsy. 

HeidH-erk,  Hoist,  and  Pcrlasy,  maid  grit  pay; 
And  murmours  me  with  mony  speir  and  (arg'e. 
King  ILirt,  ii.  57. 
Fr.  paralysie,  Lat.  parali/sis,  Alem.  pcrlin,  per. 
Ii,  Schiher.  ' 

I'ERLIE,  .V.     The  little  finger,  Loth.  q.  prerir, 
little,  Orkn.  (probably  an  old  Pictish  word)  and 
/////,  joint. 
PERMUSTED,pffr/.  adj.  Scented,  perfumed. 
No  sweet  permusted  shambo  leathers. 
IVutson's  Colt.  i.  28.     V.  Duap-ue-ulrrv. 
Fr.  par,  through,  and  mitsqiic,  scented  with  musk. 

V.  MUIST. 

PERNlCIvITIE,  adj.    Precise  in  trifles  ;  applied 

also  to  dress,  denoting  trimness,  S.  perjhil;  sy- 

non. 

Perhaps  from  Fr.  par,    through,    in  composition 
often  signifying,  thoroughly,  and  niiiuct,  a  triilc,  or 
nigttud-er  to  trifle ;  «  hence  nigaud,  a  fop,  a  triliiuj 
fellow. 
PERONAL,  f.    A  girl,  a  young  woman,  MaitL 

Poems.    O.Fr.  perronnetle. 
PERPEN,  4-.  A  p:;rtitioD.     V.  P.vnr.\.VE. 


PER 


PES 


PERQUER,  Pehqueir,  PEnournr,,  adt.  1. 
Exactlv,  accurately.  "  He  said  his  lesson  per- 
qiinr.      b. 

Xa  lu\  that  a)-  hass  U'Tyt  frc. 
May  iioclit  knaw  weill  the  propyrte. 
Till"  aug)  r,  na  the  wiorhyt  dome, 
That  is  rowplyt  to  foiile  ihyrldoine. 
Bol  g)  tr  he  had  assay il  it, 
Than  all  pirc/ntr  he  suhl  it  wyt. 

Barbour,  i.  238.  MS. 
Nad  I  li:vil  hot  half  an  yeir, 
I  soiiUI  liaif  leird  yow  CTaUis  perqiieir, 
To  begylc  wylte  and  man. 

Jji/nduiii,  S.n.R.  ii.  190. 
"  A  number         thir  (jassanes  I  had  perqairc :  so 
I  was  heard  with  rery  great  applause,   and  ere  even 
was  to  be  as  famous  a  man  as  was  in  all  the  town." 
Uaillie's  Lett.  i.  17. 
9.   Also  usid  in  an  improper  sense,  as  signifying, 

distinctly  in  respect  of  place,  or  separately. 
'     "  Mr.  (uifhrie  is  still  in  contest  wi'h  the  people 
of  Stirlin;;.  but  in  more  vexation  than  formerly  ;  for 
his  colleague  Mr.  Matthias  Simpson  is  as  heady  and 
bold  a  man  as  himsilf,    aiid    has   good   hearing  with 
the  English,  so  that  he  is  like  to  get  the  stipend,  and 
Air.  lliile  to  live  pvrquire.'"     ISaillie's  Lett.  ii.  -108. 
Mr.  Lllis  derives  il  from  Kr.  par  coeiir.    Spec.  i. 
235.     We  indeed  say  that  one  has  a  thing  bi/  heart, 
when  he  can  repeat  it  from  memory.   But  it  is  doubt, 
ful  whether  we  should  not  view  it  as   signifying  bj/ 
book,  q.  per  qiiair.    The  following  passage,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  seems  to  confirm  this  etymon. 
The  blak  hybill  pronounce  1  sail  perqucir. 
Li/ndsafs  frarhis,  1 5!>i,  p.  207. 
i.  e.  repeat  verbatim,  or  as  it  is  found  in  the  book. 
V.  Qlaik. 

Peiiqui:iu,  Perquiue,  adj.  Accunte,  exact, 
S.B. 

At  threeps  I  am  na  sac  perquire, 

Nor  auld-farren  as  he, 
But  at  banes-braken,  it's  well  kent 
He  has  na  manghts  like  me. 

Poems  ill  the  Uuclian  Dialect,  p.  2. 
PERRE,  5.   Precious  stones.     Sihb.  views  this  as 
signifying  itpparti,  and  formed  from  it  by  ab- 
breviation. 

Her  hode  of  a  herde  huwe,  th:U  her  hede  hcdes, 
Of  pillour,  of  pilwerk,  »(  perre  (o  pay. 

Sir  Gu'xdii  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  2. 
WcT perrc  was  praysed,  with  prise  men  of  might. 

Ibid.  ii.  3. 
Bullet  says   that  Fr.   per  was  anciently  used  for 
pierre.     Tliis  sense  is  conlirmed  by  the  mention  af- 
terwards niiwle  of  saj/Ws  and  scladjjncs,  or  sapphires 
and  cliaUvdonies.     Cha\icer,  pierric.  jewels. 

"  She—  had  on  a  ryclu-  coller  of  pjjerrerj/. — His 
ehurfe  [shirt]  was  bordered  of  fyne  pierrcri^  and 
pearles."  Marriage  of  Ja.  IV.  and  Margaret  of 
England,  Iceland's  Collect,  iv.  300. 
PERSHITHE,  m//.  Precise,  prim ;  stifi"  in  trifling 
matters.  S. 

The  only  word  I  have  met  with,  which  has  any 
resemblancJ,  either  in  form  or  signification,  is  O.E. 
pergUted,  signifying,  perhaps,  tricked  up. 


"  The  court  wliich  was  seeled,  pergi/ted,  sump, 
tuouslye  decked  and  prepared  for  dauncing,  leapiii:;, 
and  other  pastyme,  to  make  a  pleasant  and  ioyful 
mariage,  was  nowc  conuerted  to  another  vse  ;  name- 
ly, to  kee))e  the  kinges  deade  bodie."  Kamus's 
Commentaries  Civil  Warres  of  France,  i.  35. 

Can  it  be  corr.  from  Fr.  project^,  also  puiirjeclt', 
drawn,  delineated,  pourtrayed,  as  denoting  a  person 
who  adheres  rigidly  to  his  own  \dan  ? 
PERiSlL,  4-.  Parsley,  an  herb,  S.  Apium  petrosc- 

liniim,  Linn.     Fr.  id. 
PER  TRIK,  s.   A  rartridgc.     V.  PAurniK. 
To  PERTROIJBIL,  r.  a.     To  trouble  or   vex 
very  much  ;  Fr.  piirlroiibfcr^ 

—  Uod  wraith  sche  su\d  pertroiib/l  al  the  toun. 
Doug.  Hrgil,  218.  -12. 
PERTiiuni.ANrE,  s.  Great  vexation,  perturbation. 
Al  first  the  srhaddois  of  the  perlriiblanic 
^Va^  dryue  away,  and  his  remembrance 
The  licht  of  rcssoun  has  reconerit  agane. 

Doug.  Virgil,  435.  32. 
PESANE,  PlssAND,  PvssiiN,  s.    A  gorget,  or  ar- 
mour for  the  n  ck. 

"  .\nd  vtheris  simpillar  of  x.  pund  of  rent, — hauo 
hat,  gorget,  and  a  pcsune  with  wanibrasseiris  and 
reirbrasseiris."  Acts  Ja.  L  1129.  c.  131.  Idil. 
15GG.  c.  120,   Murray. 

The  thrid  he  straik  throur h  his  pissand  of  maile. 
The  crag  in  twa,  no  weidis  mycht  him  waill. 
IVallace,  ii.  112.  MS. 
Peasant,  l':dit.  1648. 
It  occurs  in  O.E. 

Lybaeus  hytte  Lambard  yn  the  launccr 
Of  hys  helm  so  bryght ; 
That  pj/saiie,  aventayle,  and  gorgcrc 
Fell  ynto  the  feld  fer. 

Lijbaeiis,  E.  M.  Rom.  ii.  fiO. 
As  this  piece  of  armour  in  part  defended  the 
breast,  it  might  seem  to  be  derived  from  O.Fr.  pels, 
pis,  id.  corr.  from  Lat.  peitiis.  But  from  all  the 
traces  we  can  observe  of  this  word,  it  will  scarcely 
admit  of  this  derivation. 

Jn  an  inventory  of  the  armour  of  Louis  the  (Jreat 
of  France,  .\.  1316,  mention  is  made  of  3  coleretes 
I'izaines  de  Jazeran,  i.  c.  three /Jf,v«/ie  collars  of  the 
kind  of  mail  called  jaxerant.  Grose,  Milit.  Hist.  ii. 
246,  X. 

L.B.  pisunum  occurs  in  the  letters  of  Edw.  IIL 
of  England,  A.  1313.  ap.  Rymer.  Foed.  Tom.  5. 
p.  3S1.  Cum  triginta  paribus  platarum,  basinetto- 
rum  Pisanorum  cum  eorum  adventalibus  pretii  30 
librarum. 

Du  Cange  thinks  that  the  word  is  probalily  corr., 
unless  it  be  a  proper  narai\  And  indeed,  as  it  is  here 
applied  to  the  bassinet  or  head-piece,  it  might  seem 
to  refer  to  some  armour  then  in  great  estimation 
made  at  Pisa  in  Laly  ;  as  a  broadsword  of  a  parti, 
cular  kind  has  in  latter  times  been  called  a  Ferruru, 
as  being  made  by  an  Italian  of  that  name.  But  there 
is  scarcely  room  for  this  supposition.  For  the  term 
appears  elsewhere  in  another  form. 

Quoddam  magitum  eolerum,  vocatum  Pusan,  do 
o;  erationibus  coronariim  et  besliarum,  Tocatarum 
An'elopes,  ronfectum,  et  de  albo  inanielatum.  bes- 
tiis  illis   super   terragio   viridi  positis,  &c.     Charta. 
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Hen.  V.  Re-.  Angl.    Rymer,  Tom.  ix.  p.  405,     V. 
Du  Cangc,  TO.  Cotentm. 

He  e\|)l.  L.B.  pusa  as  the  same  with  picta,  paint- 
ed ;  which  idea  might  correspond  to  the  description 
here  ^iven 
PESS,  s.  Easter. 

He  curst  me  for  my  tcind ; 

And  haldis  mc  yit  undir  the  same  process, 
That  gart  me  w  ant  my  sacrament  at  Pesx. 

Lyndsay,  S.P.R.  ii.  65.     V.  Pays. 
PESS.     The  pess,' covering  for  the  thigh,  Wal- 
lace, viii.  26a.     V.  The. 
PESSMENTS,  5.  pi.     V.  Pasment.';. 
To  PET,  Pettle,  v.  a.  To  fondle,  to  indulge,  to 
treat  as  a  pet,  S. 

"  The  tenth  command — requircth  sucii  a  puritie 
into  the  iieart  of  man,  that  it  will  not  onciie  hauc  it 
to  be  cleane  of  grosse  euill  thoghts  fedde  and  pelted 
with  yeeldinff  and  consent,  but  also  it  requircth  that 
it    bo   free    of   the    least    impression    of    anii;    euill 
thought."     Z.  Boyd's  Last  BaUcll,  p.  324. 
Sac  roos'd  by  anc  of  well-kcnd  mettle, 
Nac  sma'  did  my  ambition  pettle. 
My  canker'd  critics  it  will  nettle. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  329. 
As  pet,  E.  denotes  "  a  lamb  taken  into  the  house, 
and  brought  up  by  hand,"  and  S.  more  generally, 
any  creature  that  is  fondled  and  much  indulged  ;  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  is  from  Teut.  pete  a  little 
god-daughter,  also  a  god-mother;  attachments  of  this 
kind  being  often  very  strong,  and  productive  of  great 
indulgence. 

Pet,  E.  "  a  slight  fit  of  anger,"  is  by  Johns,  de- 
duced from  Fr.  despit.  What  if  it  be  from  Ital. 
pttto  the  breast  ?  Aver  male  al  petto,  to  have  a  sore 
breast ;  icnere  una  cosa  in  petto,  to  keep  a  thing  in 
one's  brcabt  ;  isfugure  il  petto,  to  ease  one's  mind. 
To  be  in  the  pet,  S.  may  thus  signify,  to  retain 
something  in  one's  breast ;  for  as  we  use  the  phrase, 
it  properly  includes  the  idea  of  taciturnity  and  sul. 
lenncss. 

PETE-POT,  s.    A  hole  out  of  which  peats  have 
been  dug,  S. 

A  gredy  carle  swnc  eflyr  wes 
Byrnand  in  swylk  grcdynes, 
That  his  plwyruvs  hym-self  stall, 
And  hyd  thame  in  a  pete-pot  all. 

lVyntoi:n,  viii.  24.  46. 
Pot  i!>  from  Tout,  put  lacus,  locus  palustris  ;  or, 
as  the  same  with  Iv  pit,  from  Teut.  put,  putti',  pu- 
teus,  lacuna,  L.B.  piitt-a.  Du  Cange  indeed  de- 
rives L.B.  pet-a.  a  peat,  from  Teut.  pet  ye}  put  la- 
ms, &c.  Sw.  paal-a,  [iron,  pot-a,  fodere. 
PETER'S  STAFF  (St.),  Orion's  Sword,  a  con- 
stellation. 

"  Orion's   sTcord  they  name  St.  Peter's  itaff," 
Rudd.  vo.  Eltcand. 

PETH,  s.    A  steep  and  narrow  way,  a  foot-path 
on  an  acclivity,  S- 

But  bctwix  thaim  and  it  (hair  wass 
A  craggy  bra,  .strckyt  weill  lang, 
And  a  gret  pelh  \y\)  for  to  gan;". 
Uarboitr,  xviii.  366.  MS.     Edit.  1620.  path. 
Vol.  IL 


Himself  asccndis  the  hie  band  of  the  hill, 
By  wentis  strato,  and  passage  srharp  and  wil, 
Scha[)is  in  our  ciete  for  to  cum  prcuilye. 
Tharfor  ane  prattik  of  were  deuyse  wy!  I, 
And  ly  at  wate  in  quyel  enbuschmcnt, 
At  athir  pethts  hede  or  secret  went. 

Doug.  Virgil,  382.  9. 
This  seems  merely  an  oblique  sense  of  A.S.  paelh 
scmita,  callis.  Tent,  pad,  Germ,  pfud,  which  \Vach- 
ter  deduces  from  pedd-en,  pedibus  calcare,  a  term, 
he  says,  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
PETTAIL,  PiTALL,  s.  The  rabble  attending  an 
army. 

Off  fechtand  men  I  trow  thai  war 
XXX  thowsand,  and  sum  dele  mar  ; 
For  owtyn  cariagc,  and  pcitaill, 
That  yemyt  harnayis,  and  wittaill. 

Barbour,  .\i.  238.  ^l<. 
Syne  all  the  smalc  folk,  and  pitall. 
He  send  with  harncvss,  and  with  wittaill 
In  till  the  park,  weill  fer  him  fra. 

Ibid.  ver.  420.  MS. ;  spiitul.  Edit.   Pink. ; 
changed  to  piiraill,   I'Mif.  1620. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  pedaile,  O.K. 
The  maistir  of  ther  pedaile,  that  kirkes  brak 

Sc  brent, 
&-  abbeis  gan  assaile,  monkes  slouh  &  schent, 
Was  born  in  Pikardie,  &  his  name  Reyuerc. 
R.  lintnne,  p.  124. 
Pitailc  also  occurs. 

— Thare  was  slayne  and  wounded  sore 
Thretty  thowsand,  trewly  tolde  ; 
Of  pitaile  was  thare  mekill  more. 

Minnffi  Poems,  p.  28. 
Fr.  pitaitd,  a  clown.     P/taiix,   by  corr.  for  pc- 
taitx,  the  peasants  who  were   embodied  for  going  to 
war.     Pietaille,  infanterie,  milice  a  pied.    Gl.  Uom. 
Rose.     They  were  otherwise  calL-d  liidatix;  all,  ac- 
cording to  Menage,  from  pied  the  foot. 
PETTLE,  s.  A  plou^hstjff.     V.  Patti.e. 
PEUAGE,  Peuis,  Pi^lische,  (idj.    "  Peevish;  or 
rather,  base,  malicious,  cowardlv.     The  word 
perdsh  among  the  vulgar  of  S.  is  used  for  nig- 
gardly, covetous,  in  the  N,  of  England  for  wit- 
ty, subtile,  Ray."     Ruld. 

For  thou  sail  ncner  luis.  schortlic  I  the  say, 
Be  my  wappin  nor  this  rycht  hand  of  nr,  ne, 
Sic  ine peuische  and  catiue  saul  a.s  thine. 

D'ltg.  Vifg-r  377.  20. 
This  ilk  Aruns  was  ful  reddv  tliar-. — 
Lnrkand  at  wate,  and  s|<) and  rouri  about 
Now  his  to  cum,  now    lu;  onset  but  u.;uf. 
At  eucry  part  this  pesess  man  of  were. 

If>f.L  3'J2.  40. 
Here  it  evidently  means  da.-tardlij.    Steeveus  expl. 
peevish,  silly,  as  used  by  Shakspeare  in  tymbelinc. 
The  origiu  is  quite  uncertain. 

Peuagki.YjWv.  Carelessly,  in  a  slovenly  manner. 
His  sraottrit  habit  ouer  his  schuldcris  Udder, 
lia.ug  peuagely  knit  with  ane  knot  togiddcr. 
Doug.  Virgil,  173.  48. 
PEW,  s.    "  An  imitative  word,   expressing  the 
plaintive  crv  of  birds." 
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Birdis  with  inony  pictcoiis  pen, 
Effi-irtlic  in  tlio  air  they  Hew. 
Li/ndsai/'s  Hark  is,  1592,  p.  40.     V.  the  t. 
Jle  canna  pliiy  peic,  is  a  phrase  still  used  to  de- 
note a  great  degree  of  inability,   or  incapacity  for 
any  business,  S.  ;  also,  lie  ne'er  play'd  pctc,  ho  did 
uot  make  the  flightest  exertion. 

WV  that  hf  neTcr  mAir  plaj/'d  pea, 

15ut  with  a  rair, 
Away  his  wrutched  spirit  flew, 
It  muksnae  w  here. 

Rumsai/'s  Poems,  i.  311. 
To  Pew,  Vev,  v.  n.      I.  To  emit   a  mournful 
sound  ;  a  term  applied  to  Ijirds. 

Wc  sail  gar  chokinnis  cheip,  and  gaislingis  ^jes'. 
Lyndsaj's  IVurkis,  15y'2,  p.208. 
"   The  chekyus   began   to  pcu,   quhcn   the  glcd 
quhissillit."    C'onipl.  S.  p.  60. 
2.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  peep,  or 
mutter. 

I  may  not  peic,  my  panis  bin  sa  fell. 

Lijndsafi  IVurkis,  1592,   p.  210. 
The  T.  pcis  might  seem  allied  to  Fr.  piaiU.er, 
"  to  cheepe,  or  cry  like  a  chicke  ;"  Cotgr. 

PEWTENE,  s. 

Fals  pezclene  hes  scho  playit  that  sport, 

lies  scho  me  handiit  in  this  sort  ? 

Philolus,  S.P.R.  iii.  32. 
"  Whore,  Fr.  puiaiii,"  Gl.  Sibb.  Isl.  piifa  scor. 
turn,  mcretrix.  This  is  evidently  the  orijjin  of  the 
Fr.  word,  as  well  as  of  llisp.  piita,  id.  For  it  ap- 
pears in  Isl.  with  a  number  of  derivatives  ;  puiubo- 
rinn,  spurius  ;  putuson,  lilius  spurius  ;  putnakus, 
mcretricura  cclla ;  putnamadr,  scortator,  adulter  ; 
Vcrel.  Ind. 

PHARIS,  s. 

For  your  abuse  may  bee  ane  brother, 
To  Pharis  als  like  in  similitude,  &c. 

Spec.  Godly  Sangs,  p.  12. 
Not  for  Pharisees,  as  Lord  Ilailes  supposes,  but 
Pharaoh's,  in  the  gen.,  as  the  strain  of  the  passage 
shews. 
PHILIBEG.    V.  Filibeg. 

PHINOC,  s.   A  species  of  trout. 

"  Phinocs  are  taken  here  [Fort  William]  in  great 
numbers,  1500  having  been  taken  at  a  draught. 
They  come  in  August,  and  disappear  in  November. 
They  arc  about  a  foot  long,  their  colour  grey,  spot. 
Vcd  with  black,  their  flesh  red ;  rise  eagerly  to  a  fly. 
The  fishermen  suppose  them  to  be  the  young  of  what 
they  call  a  great  Trout,  weighing  30  lb.,  which  I 
suppose  is  the  Grejj."  Pennant's  Tour  in  S.  1769, 
p.  229.     V.  Fin  SACK. 

PHIOLL,  s.  "  A  cupola,"  Rudd.     V.  Fvell. 
PHITONES,  s.    A  woman  who  pretends  to  fore- 
tel  future  events,  a  Pythoness,  a  witch. 
This  name  is  given  to  the  witch  of  Endor  both  by 
Barbour  and  Douglas. 

— As  quhylum  did  the  Phitones, 
That  quhen  Saul  abaysyt  wes 
Oft"  the  Feli/stynys  raytht, 
Raysytj  throw  hyr  mekill  slycht 


Samuclis  spyrite  als  tite, 

Or  ill  his  sted  the  iwill  spyrite. 

Harbour,  iv.  753.  MS. 

The  sprete  of  Samucll,  I  ges, 

Rasit  to  Kinge  Saul  was  by  the  Phitones. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Pref.  0.  5f. 
Phitonesse,  a  witch,  Chaucer. 
Phetanissu  is  used  for  a  witch  by  R.  Semple. 
For  Phetanissu  hes  he  send, 
AVitli  sorcerie  and  iiicaiitationes 
Reising  the  dcvill  with  iuvocationes. 
Legend  lip.  St.  Aiiiiniis,  Poems  I6th  Cent.  p.  .^I«. 

Lat.  Pytlh/tiissa,  C»r.  nvfavirirct.  Hence,  as  Rudd.. 
has  observed,  (he  woman  mentioned  Acts  xvi.  1C> 
is  said  to  have  had  Ttnvfuc  Tuluvcf,  a  spirit  of  Python. 
The  name  ■rvSai?  was  given  to  a  daemon,  by  whose 
adhitus  predictions  were  supposed  to  be  uttered  ;  and 
this  from  Pi/tho,  the  city  of  Dol[)hos,  where  the 
oracle  of  A|)ollo  was.  He  was  designed  the  Pij. 
thian  Apollo,  from  the  fable  of  his  having  killed 
the  serpent  Pijthon.  The  name  of  this  serpent  has. 
been  derived  from  irviu^  putrefaction,  from  the  idea 
of  its  being  generated  from  putridity,  Bochart, 
however,  asserts  that  Apollo  Pijlhius,  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  was  no  other  tlian  Phut  the  son  of  Hum, 
worshipped  as  Jupiter  IJammon.  Gcograph.  Sine. 
I..  1.  c.  2. 

PHIZ,  s.     Expl.  '*  image,"  in  reference   to  the 
Palladium. 

Can  Ajax  count  his  sculls  wi'  me? 
Fan  I  brought  Priam's  sin. 
And  Pallas'  jdiiz,  out  thro'  my  faes  ; 
lie  needs  na'  mak  sic  din. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  33. 
This  is  merely  a  peculiar  sense  of  the  abbreviat- 
ed term  as  used  in  E. 

To  PHRASE,   FiiAisE,  f.   a.     To   talk   mudi 
about,  to  talk  of  with  some  degree  of  boasting. 
"  And  for  that  present  tumult,   that  the  children 
of  this   world  (raise,    anent   the   planting   of  your 
town  with  a  pastor,   believe  and  stay  upon  God  ; — 
ami  the  Lord  shall  either  let  you  see  what  you  long 
to  see,   or  then  fulfil  your  joy  more  abundantly  an- 
other way."     Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  ii.  ep.  8. 
PunASER,  s.      1.  One   whose   actions  are  not  so 
powerful  as  his  words,  a  sort  of  braggadocio. 
"  Through  grace  we  both  doe  and  dare  doc  io  the 
glorie  of  our   God,  when   you,  if  you  co)itinuc  in 
this  Pharisaicall  boasting,   will  proue  but  a  phantas. 
ticall;;A7-aier."    Bp.  Galloway's  Dikaiologie,  p.  75. 
2.  It  is  now  used  to  signify  a  wheedling   person, 

S. 
To  Phraise,  r.  n.    To  use  coaxing  or  wheedling 
language,  S. 

Were  it  not  that  the  E.  s.  is   used  in  a  similar 
sense,  one  might  suppose  that  this  were  allied  to 
MoesG.  frais-an,  to  tempt.     V.  the  s. 
PHRAISE,  Fraise,   s.     To  mak  a  phrase,  I. 
To  pretend  great  regard,  concern  or  sympathy, 
S.  When  used  in  this  sense,  it  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  suspicion  of  the  person's  sincerity. 
"  To  make  a  phrase  about  one  ;  to  make  a  great 
work  about  one."     Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Obscrv.  p.  21. 
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He  may  indeed  for  ten  or  fifteen  days 
Mali  meikle  o'  ye,  with  »n  unco  f raise, 
And  daut  ye  baith  afore  fowk  and  your  lane. 
Ranisai/'s  Poema,  ii.  78. 
3.  To  use  the  language  of  flattery.     Thus  fruise 
denotes  flattery,  S. 

Some  littlc/ra/se  ane  might  excuse, 
But  ha'f  of  you  I  maun  refuse. 

R.  GalloKay's  Poems,  p.  156. 

3.  To  pretend  to  do  a  thing,  to  e.\hibit  an  appear- 
ance without  real  design,  S. 

"  The  Treasurer,  and  some  of  the  Lords  came, 
and  made  a  phrase  to  set  down  the  Session  in  the 
palace  of  Linhthgow."     Baillic's  Lett.  i.  26. 

4.  To  use  many  words  about  a  thing,  as  expres- 
sive of  reluctance,  when  one  is  really  inclin- 
ed, or  perhaps  desirous,  to  do  what  is  propos- 
ed, S. 

A-well,  an't  like  your  honour,  Colin  says, 
Gin  that's  the  gate,  we  ncedna  muk  great  phrase, 
The  credit's  ours,  and  we  may  bless  the  day. 
That  CTcr  keest  her  in  your  honour's  way. 

Ross's  Uelenure,  p.  110. 

5.  To  talk  more  of  a  matter  than  it  deserves,  S. 

I  sometimes  thought  that  he  made  o'er  great 

fra-.e. 
About  fine  poems,  histories,  and  plays. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  138. 

6.  To  male  a  phrase  about  ones  self,  to  make 
much  ado  about  a  slight  ailment,  to  pretend  to 
suffer  more  than  one  does  in  reality,  S. 

PYAT,  PvoT,  s.     The  Magpie ;   Corvus   pica, 

Linn. 

"  Thair  wes  pyattis,  and  pcrtrckis,  and  plcT. 

aris  anew."  Houlate,  i.  14.  MS. 

The  pyot  furth  his  pennis  did  rug. 
Dunbar,  Bansatyne  Poems,  p.  21.  st.  11. 

"  All,  both  men  and  women  will  be,  for-sooth, 
of  a  partie  ; — no  more  rnderstanding  what  they 
«pcake  of,  than  doe  Pyots,  or  l^arorkcts,  those  words 
i^  hich  they  are  taught  to  prattle."  Forbes's  Eubulus, 
Prof.  p.  5. 

Ft.  pie,  Lat.  pica.  But  from  the  termination  of 
our  word,  its  projjcr  origin  seems  to  be  Gael,  pig- 
haidi ;  In  CB.  pioden.  This  by  the  Tulgar  in  our 
limes,  as  also  by  our  ancestors,  has  still  been  ac- 
counted an  ominous  bird.  During  sickness  in  a  fa- 
mily,  it  it  reckoned  a  very  fatal  sign,  if  the  pyat  take 
liis-seat  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  same  opi- 
nion has  been  formed  by  other  Nortliern  nations. 

Hire  testifies,  that  "  the  vulgar  in  Sweden  sus- 
pend this  bird  to  the  doors  of  their  slables,  witli  the 
wings  cxpaiulod,  that  he  may,  as  Ai)uleius  says,  in 
his  own  bodv  exiiiate  that  ill  fortune  thai  he  por. 
tends  to  others."  A  similar  idea  may  have  given  rise 
(o  the  custom  of  nailing  \ip  hawks,  the  heads  of 
foxes,  &c.  on  the  doors  or  walls  of  stables,  still  pre- 
served in  S.  W'achter  imagines  that  in  Germ,  it  is 
railed  spcrh/,  from  Alem.  spach-cn  augurarc.  q. 
avis  augnralis,  i.  e.  the  spay-bird.  V.  SrAE.  Ihre 
thinks  that  It  has  the  name  skata,  from  skad.a  to 
liurt,  to  skaith.  But  this  superstitious  idea  of  the 
magpie  was  not  confined  to  the  Northern  nations. 


Among  the  Romans,  he  was  much  used  in  augury, 
and  was  always  reckoned  among  the  unlucky  bird*. 
V.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  L.  x.  c.  18. 
PIBROCH,  s.     A  Highland  air,   suited  to  the 
particular  passion  which  the  musician   would 
either  excite  or  assuage;   generally  applied  to 
those  airs  that  are  played   on  the   bagpipe,  be- 
fore the   Highlanders,   when   they   go  out   to 
battle. 
Thou  only  saw'st  their  tartans  wave, 

As  down  Benvoirlich's  side  they  wound, 
Heard'st  but  the  pibroch,  answering  brave 
To  many  a  target  clanking  round. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  415. 
"  Pibroch — a  piece  of  martial  music  adapted  ts 
the  Highland  bagpipe."     N.  Ibid. 

Gael,  piobaireackd,  "  the  pipe  music,  a  marcfc 
tune,  piping,"  Shaw.  Piob,  a  pipe. 
PICHT,  Pycht,  PiGUT,  part.  pa.     1.  Pitched^ 
settled. 

Gawayn,  grathest  of  all, 
Ledes  him  oute  of  the  halle, 
Into  a  pavilon  of  pall, 
That  iirodly  was  pight. 

Sir  Gazsan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  8. 

2.  In  the  same  sense,  it  seems  to  be  metaph. 
transferred  to  a  person. 

Thocht  subtill  Sardanapnius, 
A  prince  were  picht  to  rule  and  rcignc, 
Yet,  were  his  factes  so  lecherous, 
That  euerie  man  might  se  them  plaine. 

Poems  Sixteenth  Century,   p.  203. 
Expl.  "  strong,"  Gl.     It  certainly  denotes  esta- 
blishment in  empire. 

3.  Studded  with  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones. 

Lyke  as  an  gem  wyth  his  brycht  hew  schinyng, 
Departis  the  gold  set  amydwart  the  ryng. 
Or  in  the  crownell  ji2c/i^,  or  richc  hingarc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  318.  24. 
Tyrwhitt   mentions    O.E.  pike   as   signifying    t» 
pitch.     Skinner  derives  the  latter  from  Ital.  appicc- 
itir  castra  metari.     V.  Pight. 
PICHT,  s.     Pith,  force;  ^\.  pkhtis. 

The  felloun  thrang,  quhen  horss  and  men  re- 

raowyt, 
Wp   draytf  the  dust  quhar    thai   thair   pichtis 
prowyt. 

IVallacc,  X.  288.  MS. 
Belg.  pitt,  A.S.  pitha,  id. 
To  PICK,  -c.  a.     To  throw,  to  pitch  at  a  mark  ; 
to  pick  siaiiu,  to  throw  stones  at  any  object. 
S.B. 

Either  from  the  same  source  with  E.  pitch,  or  al- 
lied to  Su.G.  pick-a,  minutis  ictibus  tundere. 
PICK,  «.     The  best,  the  choice,  S. 

Either  from  E.  pick,  to  cull,  or  Bclg.  puyk  choice, 
excellent. 

PICKEN,  adj.     Pungent  to  the  task,  S.  Su.G. 

pikandc,  Fr.  piquant,  id. 
PICKEREL,    .«.     The    Dunlin,   Tringa   alpiiia. 
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AtIs  timrci  coloris  Alaiiila  major,  rostro  rubre. 
Aquas   frequcntat.   Pickerel  dicta.     Sibb.  Scot.  p. 

PICKERY,  s.     Rapine  J  also  theft.     V.  Pik- 

AUV. 

PICKIE-MAN,  s.    The  name  formerly  given  to 
a  miller's  Servant,  from  his  work  of  keeping  the 
mill  in  order,  S.B.     V.  PiK,  u 
PICKLE,  PicKiL,  PucKLE,  s.     I.     A  grain  of 
corn,  S. 

"  As  breid  is  maid  of  mony  pickillis  of  come,  & 
wMif  is  maid  of  inony  bcrryis.  and  ane  body  is  maid 
ot'  mony  mfmbris,  sa  the  Iviik  of  God  is  gadderit 
fo<;iddiT  with  the  baud  of  porlit  Info  \-  clitritio  & 
fcstinit  with  the  sprcit  of  Ciod."  Abj^).  IlaiuiUouu's 
CalvcUiimtj  Fol.  1-11.  b.. 

''  This  venomc  and  poyson  of  humane  bishops, 
Uegencratin!;  iuto  Satanicail,  hath  filled  the  ecclu- 
siastical  and  civil  histories  full  of  such  effects,  the 
smallest  haire  of  rootc  and  pickle  of  seed  is  tlierc. 
fore  to  be  fanned  away  and  plucked  out  of  all 
kirkes,  kint;diimes,  and  common. wealthes."  Course 
of  Confannitie,   p.  40. 

O  gin  my  love  wore  a  pickle  of  wheat, 
And  growing  upon  yon  lily  lee, 
And  I  myscll  a  bonny  wee  bird, 
Awa  wi'  that  pickle  o'  wheat  I  wad  flee. 

Minslrehi)  Border,  ii.  328. 

3.  A  single  seed,  of  whatever  kind,  S. 

"  Oh,  but  for  a  dramme  of  God's  grace  \  Oh, 
for  the  greatnesse  of  the  pickle  of  mustarde  seedc 
thereof!"   Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,   p.  193. 

y.   Any  minute  particle,  as  a  grain  of  sand,  S. 

'•  'Wlicii — the  last  pickle  of  sand  shall  be  at  the 
nick  of  falling  down  in  your  watch-glass ; — ye  will 
esteem  the  bloom  of  this  world's  glory  like  the  co. 
lours  of  the  rainbow,  that  no  man  can  put  in  his 
purse  and  treasure."  Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  1.  ep. 
130. 

"  As  one  of  the  Lord's  hirelings,  ye  must  work 
♦ill  the  shadow  of  the  evening  come  upon  you,  and 
ye  shall  run  out  your  glass  even  to  the  last  ;«tA/c  of 
sand."     Ibid.  ej).  6. 

"  What  if  the  pickles  of  dust  and  ashes  of  the 
burnt  and  dissolved  body  were  musicians  to  sing  his 
praises."     Ibid.  ep.  28. 

4.  A  small  quantity,  consisting  of  different  parts, 
or  articles,  conj(>ined,  S. 

Your  doghter  wad  na  say  me  na  ; — 

Say,  what'll  ye  gi'  me  wi'  her  ? 
Now,  wooer,  quo'  he,   I  ha'e  no  meikle, 
But  sic's  1  hac  ye's  get  a  pickle. — 
A  kilnfu  of  corn  I'll  gi'e  to  thee. 
Three  soums  of  sheep,   twa  good  milk  ky. 

Jlilson^s  S.  Sungx,  i.  199. 
There  was  an  old  w ife  and  a  wee  pickle  tow, 
And  she  wad  try  the  spinning  o't. 

ilci.vi'i  llelenure,  Song,   p.  123. 
The  term  is  never  used  of  liquids,  auy  more  than 
its  synon.  cum. 

5.  A  few,  relating  to  number;  A  pickle  foci: ,  a 
few  people,  S. 


Ere  Simois*  stream  rin  up  the  hill, 

Ida  wi'  pears  not  clad, 
He'll  gar  a  little  pickle  Greeks 
Ding  a'  the  Trojans  dead. 

Poems  in  the  Biichan  Dialect,  p.  31. 
I  know  not  the  origin,  unless  it  be  Su.G.  pik^ 
spik,  which  seem  to  have  been  both  u«ed  to  denote 
grain  when  it  begins  to  germinate,  Lat.  spir-a  ;  or 
Su.fJ.  pick,  Dan.  pik,  a  prick,  a  point,  q.  the  small 
ini|>ression  left  by  a  sharp. pointed  instrument. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Ital.  piccolo,  (from  Lat. 
pauciili.)  little,  small,  un  piccolo  numero,  a  few. 
But  this  corresponds  only  to  the  secondary  senses  of 
the  term. 

PI-COW,  pron.  DCi^^>;,;,   also  pi-ox,   s.     The 
name  given  to  the  game  of  IfiJe  and  Seek,  Ang. 
When  the   hiding  party   have  concealed    them- 
selves, one  of  them  cries  pi-cnu.^,  as  a  sign  that 
the  one  who  is  to  .syiA-  may  set  to  work. 
From  the  last  syllable   in  each   of  these  designa- 
tions,  they   have  an   evident  aftinity  to   the  Cierm. 
name  of  Blind  man's  bull,  die  blinde  huh,  i.  e.  the 
blind  cow.     V.  Belly-ulind. 

Perhaps  the  first  syllabic  is  from  A.S.  Su.G.  pi. 
ga,  Dan.  pige,  pie,  a  girl,  q.  the  girl  who  mi- 
mics a  cow.  If  the  masculine  gender  be  supposed 
to  correspond  most  to  the  ox,  Su.G.  Is!,  poikc,  a 
boy,  is  not  very  dis«imular,  Dan.  pog,  id.  whence 
K.  pug. 

PICTARNIE,  a.     The  Great  Tern  or  s;a  swal- 
low ;  Sterna  hirundo,  Linn.  S. 
"  Hirundo  Marina,  Sterna  Turneri ;   our  people 
call  it  the  Pictarne ;"  Sibb.  Fife,  p.  lOS. 

"  The  birds  that  breed  on  the  isles  [of  Lochlevcn] 
are  Herring  gulls.  Pewit  gulls,  and  great  Terns,  call- 
ed here  Piclarrivs."  Pennant's  Tour  in  S.  1769, 
p.  81. 

In  Orkn.  mid  Caithn.  this  bird  is  called  Picke- 
tarnic. 

"  The  name  Pickeiarnie,"  it  has  been  said,  is  a 
close  iaiilation  of  the  call  of  the  bird."  Ncill'S 
Tour,   p.  42. 

The  last  part  of  the  word,   however,  corresponds 
to  its   name   in  other   countries  ;   Sw.   tarna,  Dan. 
taerne,  Norv.  'i^M\^i-lucrnc.    Pcnn.  Zool.  p.  546. 
PIEGE,  s,     A  trap,  as  one   for  catching  rats  or 
mice  ;  a  snare  of  any  kind,  Perths.  piige.  Bor- 
der ;   Fr.  piege,  id. 
PIE-HOLE,  s.     A  small  hole  for  receiving  a  lace, 
an  eve-hole,  S. 

Perhaps  allied  to  Dan.  pig,  pijg,  Su.G.  pigg,  a 
prick,  a  point,  q.  a  hole  made  by  a  sbarp.pointcd 
instrument,  as  a  bodkin. 

PIEL,  s.     An  iron  wedge  for  boring  stones,  S.B. 

A.S.  pi/,  stylus;  Teut.  pj/le,  spituluni,  telum. 

PIER,  s.      "  A  key,  quiy,   wharf  or  harbour  ;   as 

Leith  pier;"  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Ob'erv.  p.  125.  S. 

PIETE',  PiETiE,  s.     Pi'V,  compassion,  clemency. 

Haue  reuth  and  pic/ic  on  sa  feill  harmcs  smert, 

And  tak  compassioun  in  thy  gentile  hart. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  43.  22. 
Fr.  picti,  Ital.  piela,  id.  from  Lat.  pietas.    This 
word  deserves  attention.     For,  as  Rudd.  has  justly 
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«bicrTCil,  where  A'irg.  uses  pi'm,  llic  disdngulsli- 
ing  character  of  his  lioro,  D0115.  rendiTS  it  pitiful, 
couipacient  (compassioiiati.')  ;  whence,  he  sajs,  it  is 
"  plaiu,  that  origiaaliy  the  E.  pifj/  and  })ie(i/  are 
the  same." 

PIG,  Pyg,  s.      1.  An  earthen  vessel,  S.  Doug, 
uses  it  for  a  pitcher. 

The  kepare  eik  of  thys  maide  Arijm 
Was  porturit  thare,  and  fader  Inarhus, 
Fnrlh  of  ane  pay n tit /y/;;-,  qiihare  as  he  sfudc^ 
Ane  gretc  ryuere  defoundaud  or  in~  "'"j*. 
^,  bong.  Firgil,  237,  a.  39. 

Caelata  urna,  Virg.     Pi^,^,   V.  Lame. 
She  that  gangs  to  the  well  with  ill  will, 
Either  the  pig  breaks,  or  the  water  will  spill. 
liaiiistij/'i'  S.  Prov.  p.  61. 
It  is  also  a  proverbial  phrase,  applied  to  death, 
as  expressive  of  indifl'eronce  with  respect  to  the  i)lacc 
where  the  body  may  be  interred  ;  "  Where  the  pig's 
broken  let  the  sherds  lie,"  S.     Ferguson's  S.  Prov. 
p.  31. 
y.  Any  piece  of  earthen  ware,  a  potsherd,  S. 

Gael,  pigadh,  pigin,  an  earthen   pitcher,   Shaw. 
But  as  I  can  perceive  no  vestige  of  this  word  in  any 
of  the  other  Celt,  dialects,  I  suspect  that  it  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  Lowlaudcrs. 
i'ic;-MAN,  s.     A  seller  of  crokery,  S. 
It  is  some  stratagem  of  Wallace, 
Who  in  J.  jiig~>iiaii''s  weed,  at  Bigger, 
Espied  all  the  English  leagure. 

Coh-il's  Muck-  Poem,  V.  ii.  24. 
A  pig-Tcifc,  a  woman  who  sells  crockery,   S. 
PIGGEIS,  s.  pi.     "  Flags,  streamers, — or   per- 
haps it  may   signify  ropes,    cables,    from   Fi. 
pofe  or  po^o'e,  the  sheet  or  cable  that  fastens  the 
mainyard  on  the  right  hand  of  the  ship;"  Rudd. 

The  wedir  prouokis  vs  to  assay 

Our  salic  aganc,  for  the  south  wyndis  blast 
Oat  pi^geis  and  our  pinsellis  wauit  fast. 

Doug,  firgil,  80.  2. 
May  it  not  rather  mean  the  spikes  or  iron  rods 
on  which  ihc  pinsellis  or  streamers  were  susjjended  ? 
Sii.G.  pigg,  stimulus,  stilus,  vel  quod  stimuli  for- 
mam  acutam  habet,  Ihre  in  to.  ;  also  pcka. — A 
spike,   Widcg. 

PIGGIN,  .?.    A  milking-pale,  S.  "  a  little  pail  or 
tub,  with  an  erect  handle,  North."    Gl.  Grose. 
PIGHT,  pret-     Pierced,  tlirust. 
Of  al  tho  that  there  were, 

Might  uon  him  felle  in  fight, 
But  on,  with  trcsoun  there, 
Thurch  the  bodi  him  pight. 
With  gile: 
To  deth  he  him  dight, 
Alias  that  ich  while. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  18. 
Germ,  pick-en  pungere,   puuctim  ferirc,  acntura 
figcre  in  aliquid,  Waehtcr  ;   Sw.  pick-a,  Sticrnhelm. 
(31.  Ulph.  Franc,  pick.en,  C.B.  Arm.  pigo,  Fr.  pi. 
qutr,  Su.G.  pigg,  C.B.  pig,  stimulus. 
PYGRAL,  acij.     Mean,  paltry.     V.  Pegiiall. 
PIGTAIL,    5.     A  kind    of   twisted   tobacco,  S. 
denominated  perhaps  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  tail  of  a  pig. 


To  PIK,  V.  fi.    To  give  a  ligiit  stroke  with  any 
thing  that  is  sharp-pointed,  S. 
Thus  to  pik  or  yju/c  a  millstanc,  to  indent  it  slight. 
]y  by  such  strokes,   in   order  to  make  it  rough,  S. 
\ .  Kudd.     Su.G.  pick-a,   uiinutis  ictibus  tundcre, 
Isl.  piacck-a,  frequenter  pungere. 
Pik.,  Pyk,  s.     A  light  stroke  with  any  thing  that 
is  sharp-pointed,  S. 
Thus  sayand  the  auld  waiklj-  but  forcg  or  d.jn4 
Ane  ilart  did  cast.  jj„-|-;'^  ^.^i^  a.ncpik  dyd  styut 
On  his  harnes,  and  on  the  scheild  dyd  hyng, 
But  ony  harmc  or  vthir  damnasyng. 

Doug,  f  irgil,   57.  13. 
PIK,  PvK,  Pick,  s.    Pitch,S. 

And  pj/k,  and  ter,  als  haitf  thai  tanc  ; 
And  lynt,  and  herdis,  and  bryiistane. 

Harbour,  xvii.  Oil.  MS. 
Fagaldys  off  fyr  amang  the  ost  thai  cast, 
Wp  pyk  and  ter  on  fey  II  sowys  thai  lent. 

IVullacc,  Tiii.  773.  MS. 
Ane  terrlbil  sewch,  birnaud  in  llamniis  reid, — 
All  full  of  brinstane,  pick,  and  bulling  Icid — 

I  saw. 

Ptilice  of  Hoiioiir,  iii.  4. 
A.S.pic,  Be]g.picke,  Isl.  bi'.'c,  Su.G.  Ock. 
PIKARY,  PicKEKY,  s.     J.  Rapine. 

"  Quhen  he  was   curayn   to  niannis  age,  he  con. 
quest   his  leuyng   on   thift  and  pikari/."     Bellend. 
Cron.  B.  ix.  c.  ^1.     In  MS.  penes  auct.  it  is  "  thift 
and  roburie."     Latrocinium,   Bocth. 
2.  Petty  theft,  pilfering,  S. 

"  The  stealing  of  tritlcs,  which  in  our  law-Ian. 
guage  is  styled  pickcri/,  has  never  been  punished  by 
the  usage  of  Scotland,  but  by  imprisonment,  scourg- 
ing, or  other  corporal  pui\ishmenls,  unless  where  it 
was  attended  with  aggravating  rircurastances."  Er- 
skine's  Instit.  B.  iv.  Tit.  4.  s.  59. 

I'he  first  sense  is  most  correspondent  to  Fr.  pi~ 
corce,  plundering,  from  picor-cr,  to  forage,  to  rille, 
to  rob  ;  Ital.  picar-c  ;  hence  E.  pickeer,  id.  It  is 
highly  \)robable  that  the  Fr.  have  borrowed  this 
word  from  the  Ital.,  and  that  the  latter  have  retain- 
ed it  sinct  the  time  of  the  Gothic  irruptions;  as 
Su.G.  puck-a  seems  to  convey  the  radical  idea  of  ex- 
torting auy  thing  by  means  of  threatening  ;  impe- 
riose  et  minaciter  aliquid  efilagitare.  Germ. />oc/:.tvi, 
poch-en,  signifies  both  to  threaten  and  to  strike. 
To  PIKE,  V.  a.  To  cull,  to  select,  Doug.  E. 
Pick. 

Ihre  observes  that  E.  pick  out,  seligere,  is  of  the 
same  origin  with  Su.G.  pck-a,  indice  vel  digito 
moustrare,  "  to  jioint  out  by  the  linger,  or  by  any 
other  instrument,  the  thing  that  we  choose  from  among 
many." 
To  PIKE,  r.  a.     To  sail  close  by. 

— Sone  the  cieteis  of  Corey  ra  fyi*-.;  we, 
And  vp  vii'pikc  the  coist  of  Epirus, 
And  landit  thare  at  port  Chaonius. 

Doug,  firgil,  77.  36. 
Rudd.   views  (his  as  a  metaph.  sense  of  pike  to. 
choose;  but  without  any  apparent  relation.    It  might 
seem  rather  allied  to  Su.Ci.  pck-a,  to  point  towards 
the  bind.      V.  preceding  woid, 
PYKiy,  s.pt.    Prickles. 
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Tlirow  pjjhif  of  the  plot  tliorne  I   presandllc 

luikit, 
Gif  ony   jicrsoiin   wald  approclic    witliin    Ihat 
picsand  ^iirdiii;;. 

Diiitlxir,  Mai/liind  Poems,   p.  45. 
The  blomit  huuthurnr  cicd  liis  pijkis  all. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  400.  48. 
Su.G.  pigg,  stimulus  ;   Germ,  pick-en,  piiii^eri". 
'•  Pikes,  sliort  «i(hcrcd  heath,"  S.ii.  Gl.  Shirr. 
scciti?(  to  arkiiowlcds;e  the  same  origin. 
PIKKY,  m//.     Pitchy,  resembling  pitch- 

The  lufilni;  kiiidillis  betuix  the  plaiikis  wal?, 
Qiiharfra  ouerthrawis  (hc/)/A7ry  sniok  coil  blak. 
Doug,  r'irgil.   150.  40. 
PIKKIT,  pnrl.  pa.    Pitched,  covered  with  pitch. 
Wytli  prosper  coiirs  and  sobir  qnhispcring 
The  pikkit  bargis  of  (ir  fast  ran  thriug. 

Doug.  Virgil,  243.  8. 
Tent,  pcck-cii,  pick-en,  Lat.  pic-are. 

PIKLAND,  part.  pr.    Picking  up. 

Phebus  rede  foule  his  ciirale  crcist  ran  stere, 
Oft  strekand  fiirth  iiis  hekkil,  crawand  elcre 
Amyd  the  wortis,  and  the  rulis  gent, 
I'iklatid  li)S  mtte  in  alayis  qiihare  he  went. 
Doug.  f'irgH,  401.  53. 
A  dimin.    from  pick.     Or,  if  mc  may   view   the 
word  as  signifying  to  scrape,  it  would  be  tlie  same 
■with  Teut.  pickel-eii,  hickcl-en,  scalpcre. 

PIK-MIRK,  adj.  Dark  as  pitch,  S.  Resembling 
Belg.  pikdonker,  id.  Teut.  pcck-szcert,  black  as 
pitch. 

Pit-mirk,  used  in  the  same  sense,  seems  a  corr. 
jof  tliis. 

To  lyc  without,  pit-mirk,  did  shore  him, 
lie  coudna  see  his  thumb  before  him. 

liamsai/'s  Poons,  ii.  521. 
Some  times  it  is  resolved. 
As  mark  as  pick  night  down  «pon  mc  fell. 

Moss's  Jlelenore,  p.  87. 
PYK-MAW,  Pick-maw,  s.     A  bird  of  the  gall 
kind,  Gl.  Sibb.  the  Lams  ridibiimhis  of  Linn. 
Perfytelie  thir  Pik  muicis  as  for  prioiiris, 
With  thair  partie  habitis,  present  thame  (hair. 
Iloulalc,  i.  15.  MS. 
The  description   here  given  agrees  l)etter  with  the 
AVagel,  Larus  Xacvius  of  Linn.,  le  Goiland  variv, 
Brisson. 
PILCH,  i.     1.   A  gown  made  of  skin. 

And  sum  war  tied  in  pilchis  and  foune  skymiis. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  220.  42. 
A.S.  pylece,  toga  pcilicoa.  Hence  O.K.  pilch, 
"  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  woollen  cloth  to  be  wrapt 
about  a  young  child  :  also,  a  covering  for  a  saddle," 
Phillips  :  E.  pitcher,  a  gown  lined  with  fur  :  and, 
as  Rudd.  has  observed,  L.B.  supcrpcllircum,  V..  sur- 
plice, q.  tur-'ilch.  Su.G.  pels,  Alem.  pelez.  Germ. 
pelz,  Fr.  pelisse,  Ital.  pellicia,  Uisp,  petlico,  are  all 
synon. 

2.  A  tough  skinny  piece  of  meat,  S. 
■."3.  Any  object  that  is  thick  or  gross  ;  also  used  as 
an  adj.;  as  a  pilch  carl,  a  short  and  gross  man, 


PILE,  Pyi.e,  y.  L  In  pi.  "  do^m,  or  the  soft 
and  tender  hairs  which  first  appear  on  the  faces 
of  young  men,"   Rudd. 

My  grene  youth  that  tynie,  and  pijlis  ying, 
Fyrst  cled  my  chyn  or  berd,  begoulh  to  spryng. 
Doug.  Virgil,  1\(i.  11. 
?.    A  tender  blade   of  grass,  one  that  is  newly 
sprung,  S.   A.  Bor.  id. 

For  eallour  humours  on  the  dewy  nycht, 
Jlcndryug  sum  place  the  gyrs  pylis  thare  licht, 
Als  fer  as  catal  the  lang  somerys  day 
Had  in  thare  pasture  etc  and  guyp  away. 

Doug.  Virgil,  400.  42. 
3.   A  single  grain  ;  as  a  pile  of  caff,  a  grain  of 
chaff,  Shirr.  Gl. 

Teut.  pi/l,  Fr.  poll,  Lat.  pil-us,  a  hair. 
PYLE,  s.     A  small  javelin  ;  or  perhaps  a  quar- 
rel, an  arrow  with  a  square  head,  used  in  a 
cross-'jow. 

"  And  all  others  qnha  may  hane  armour  :  sail 
liaue  ane  bow,  and  arrowes  out  with  the  forrest ; 
and  within  the  forresi,  ane  bow,  ar.c  pj/lc."  Stat. 
Will.  c.  23.  s.  5. 

Du  Cange  is  at  a  loss  as  to  the  determinate  mean, 
ing  of  this  term,  as  well  as  of  L.B.  pilulus,  which 
occurs  in  a  mandate  of  Hen.  III.  of  England,  con. 
taining  the  same  injunction  with  that  of  William. 
Teut.  ]>j/l  signifies  an  arrow  ;  Su.G.  pil,  any  weapon 
that  may  be  thrown  with  the  hand  ;  Lat,  pil-um,  » 
kind  of  small  spear,  a  javelin. 

PYLEFAT,  s. 

Off  Strang  wesche  shcill  tak  a  jurdane 
And  scttis  in  the  pylefat. 

Lijndsai),  S.  P.  R.  ii.  193. 
This,  as  Sibb.   has  observed,  is  undoubtedly  by 
mistake  for  Gtjlejat,  q.  t. 

PILGET,  PiLGiE,  s.     A  contention,  a  quarrel, 
a  broil,  S.B. 

I  need  na'  (ell  the  pilgcts  a' 
I've  had  wi'  feirdy  foes  ; 
It  cost  baith  wit  and  jiith  to  see 
The  back-scams  o'  their  hose. 

Poc7)is  in  the  Uuchiin  Dialect,  p.  19. 
A.S.   avilg-ian,    cxacerbarc,    ucbilgith,    indigna- 
tion ;   Belg.  bclgh-en,  to  be  enraged  ;  to  combat,  to 
fight  ;    Isl.    bilgia,.  procella.     A   keen   etymologist 
might  view  Heb.  y)Q,  peleg,  division,  as  the  root. 
PILGREN,  Pyi.guyne,  s.     A  pilgrim. 
Bot  1  who  wcs  ane  pure  pilgrcn. 
And  half  ane  Stroiiimeir, 
Forschew  thiiir,  and  kneiv  thair. 
Sick  tempest  suld  betyde. 

liureVs  Pilg.   IVatson's  Coll.  ii.  22. 
Fr.  pelegrin. 
To  PILK,  V.  a.     \.  To  shell  peas,  to  take  out  of 
the  husk  ;  also,  to  pick  periwinkles  out  of  the 
shell;  S.B. 
2.  Metaph.  to  pilfer,  to  take  away,  either  a  part, 
or  the  whole  ;  as,  She  /laa  pilkil  his  pouch,  she 
has  picked  his  pocket,  S.B. 

This  is  apparently  corrupted  from  E.  pluck,  or 
Teut.  plock-cri}  id. 
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PILLAN,  i'.     The  name  of  a  species  of  sea-crab, 

Fife. 

"  Cancer  latipes  Gesneri,  <he  Sliear  Crab."    Sibb. 
Fife,  p.  132.     "  Our  lishers   call  them  Piltans ;" 
N.  ibid. 
PILLOUR,  s.     Costly  fur.     V.  Peluue. 

PILLOW,  s.     A  tumultuous  noise,   S.B.     V. 

HlLLlE-BILI.OW. 

PILTOCK,  s.    The  same  with  the  CuUi  or  Cooth 

of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

"  I'iltucks,  sillocks,  haddocks,  mackarels,  and 
flounders,  are  got  immediately  upon  the  shore. — 
Pillocks — arc  used  as  bait  [in  lisliinj;  for  ling,  cod, 
and  tusk].  P.  Unst,  Shell.  Statist.  Ace.  v.  190. 
191. 

The  pillock  is  the  coal  fish,  when  a  year  old.  At 
Scarborough,  they  are  called  Billets  at  this  age. 
Penn.  Zool.  iii.  163. 

PIN,  s.     Pinnacle,  summit. 

Sa  mony  a  gin,  to  haist  thame  to  the  pin. 
Within  this  land  was  nerir  hard  nor  sene. 
Dunbar,  Uannatj/ne  Poems,  p.  44.  st.  11. 
"  So  many  devices  to  forward  their  preferment." 
Lord  Hailes. 

Teut.  pinne,  Germ,  pfin,  pinn,  snmmitas.  Ex- 
celsarum  rerum  summitates  dicimus  pinnen,  et  singu. 
lari  numero.  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq.  Lib.  i.  c.  26. 
s.  15.  lie  observes,  that  the  high  mountain,  among 
the  Alps,  which  the  Fr.  inhabitants  called  Mont  Joii, 
and  the  Ifal.  Monte  Jove,  was  anciently  denorainat- 
cd  Summum  Penninum;  concluding  that  Jupiter  was 
by  the  ancient  Germans  called  Pen  or  Pin,  and  that 
this  name  was  given  to  him  as  being  the  supreme 
God.  He  adds,  in  confirmation,  that  the  dies  Jo- 
vis  of  the  Romans  is  in  Germ,  still  called  Pendag, 
Pindag,  and  Pfindag.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  view 
this  name  as  originally  given  to  the  true  God. 

It  appears  to  be  allied  to  C.li.  Arm.  penn,  head. 
According  to  Bullet,  pin  signifies  the  top  or  head  of 
any  thing. 
PINCH,  Punch,  s.     An  iron  crow  or  lever,  S. 

Fland.  pi?isse,  Fr.  pince. 
To  PYNE,  r.  a.     To  subject  to  pain,  to  punish, 
S. 

The  lordls  bad  that  thai  suld  nocht  him  sla, 
To  pj/ne  him  mar  thai  chargyt  him  to  ga. 

Wallace,  ii.  1 38.  MS. 
Isl.  pyti'tt,  A.S.  pin-an,  torquere,  affligere,  pu- 
nire. 

Pyne,  s.  I.  Pain,  punishment,  S. 
Thirc  tyrandis  tuk  this  haly  man. 
And  held  hym  lang  in. til  hard  pyne. 

IVjjntoicn,  vi.  12.  132. 
The  king  Latyne  the  spousage  of  Lauine, 
And  thy  dowry,  bocht  with  thy  blude  andp_y/ie, 

Denyis  for  to  grant  the. 

Doug.  Virgil,  221.  47. 
2.  Labour,  pains. 

Qnhilk  that  he  sayis  of  Frenschc  he  did 

translait — 
Ilaue  he  na  thank  tharfore,  bot  lois  his  pi/ne. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Pref.  5.  38. 
A.S.  pin,  Teut.  pjne,  Isl.  pi/na,  passio,  crucia> 
tus ;  Gael,  pein,  Fr.  peine^  taX.  poeti'a. 


PYNE  DOUBLET,  a  concealed  coat  of  mail  j  al- 
so called  a  secret. 

"  Mr.  Alexander  [Ruthvcn]  being  almost 

on  his  knees,  had  his  hand  upon  his  Majesty's  face 
and  month  ;  and  his  Majesty  seeing  the  deponent, 
cry'd,  Fy  !  strike  him  laigh,  because  he  has  a  pyne 
doublet  upon  him."  Cromerty's  Gowrie's  Consj)!. 
racy,   p.  Gl.  ;  secret,  p.  47. 

Perhaps  from  Su.G.  pin-a,  coarctare,  because  it 
was  such  a  doublet  as  must  have  greatly  confined  the 
body.  I  scarcely  think  that  it  can  be  traced  to 
Germ,  panther,  IJelg.  pansser,  Su.CJ.  pan.sar,  Fr. 
panze,  a  coat  of  mail  ;  from  Germ,  punz,  the  belly. 
PINERIS,  Pynohis,  s.  pi.     Pioneers. 

"   And  so  was  sche  lapped  in  a  coi)e  of  kid,  and 
keipt  in  the  Castell,  fra  the  nynte  of  Junii,  unto  the 
nynetein   of  October,  quhen   sche   by  Pyneris  wai 
caryed  to  a  schip,  and  so  caryed  to  France."    Knox't 
Hist.  p.  271.     Pynoris,  MS.  i. 
ToPINGE.    V.  Peengc. 
To  PINGIL,  PiNGLE,  V.  n.     1.  To  strive,  to  eti- 
deavour  to  the   utmost.     S.  it  generally  signi- 
fies, to  labour  assiduously  without  making  much 
progress.     The  term  involves  the  idea  of  diffi- 
culty. 

With  al  thare  force  than  at  the  vterance, 
Thay  pingil  airis  vp  to  bend  and  hale. 
With  sa  Strang  rouchis  apoun  athir  wale  ; 
The  mychty  caruel  schudderit  at  cuery  straike. 
Doug.  Virgil,  134.  12. 

2.  To  contend,  to  vie  with. 

To  se  the  hewis  on  athir  hand  is  wounder, 
For  hicht  that  semes /Jin?'"  "''hheuin,  and  vndcr 
In  ane  braid  sand,  souir  fra  all  wyndys  blawis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  18.  11. 

3.  To   procure  a  scanty  sustenance,  although  at 
the  expence  of  much  toil. 

Bettir  thou  gains  to  Icid  a  dog  to  skomcr, 
Pynd  pyck-p\irse  pelour,  than  with  thy  Mais- 
ter  pingle  ; 
Thou  lay  richt  prydles  in  the  pcis  this  sommer, 
And  fain  at  euin  for  to  bring  hame  a  single. 
Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  53. 

4.  v.  a.     To  reduce  to  difficulty. 

Thare  rcstis  na  ma  bot  Cloanfhus  than, 
Quham  finalie  to  persew  he  addrcst. 
And  pingillis  hir  vnto  the  vttcrmest. 

Doug.  Virgil,  135.  4. 
Rudd.  derives  it  from  "  Belg.  pyn-en,  to  take 
great  pains,  to  toil  extremely."     It  has  more  rescra. 
blance  of  Germ,  peinig-en,  to  pain,  to  trouble,  .a, 
frequentative   from  pein-en,    id.     However,    Su.G. 
pyng  denotes  labour,  care,  anxiety. 
Pingil,  Pingle,  s.     1.  A  strife,  a  contention, 
S. 

The'  Ben  and  Dryden  of  renown 
Were  yet  alive  in  London  town. 
Like  kings  contending  for  a  crown, 

'Twad  be  a  pingle, 
WLilk  o'  you  three  wad  gar  words  sound 
And  best  to  gingle. 
Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  324. 
2.  Difficulty,  S.     "    TVith  a  pingle,  with  a  di£E- 
culty,  with  much  ado,"  Rudd. 
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"  Syne  wo  laid  our  lieails  togctlior,  an'  at  it  wi' 
Tirr  ;  at  last,  wi'  great  pcihiii  an'  grauin,  we  gat  it 
wp  tci'  a pinglc."     Jouriial  from  London,  p.  (i. 
3.  Apparently  used  to  denote  hesitation,  q.  diffi- 
culty in  the  mind. 

His  bairnly  smiles  and  looks  gaTC  joy, 
lie  seem'd  sae  innocent  a  boy. 
I  led  him  ben  but  any  pinglc, 
And  beckt  [beckt]  him  brawlv  at  my  ingle. 
l\(imsaj/'s  Poems,  i.  14J. 
Pixni.iNr,,  n.     Difficulty. 

"  They  were  all  Borderers,  and  could  ride  and 
prick  well,  and  held  the  Scottish  men  in  pingling 
by  their  pricking  and  skirmishing,  till  the  night  came 
down  on  them."     Pitscottie,   p.  175. 

I  was  na  ca'd,  says  I^indy,  but  was  knit, 
And  in  that  sect  three  langsomc  days  did  sit  ; 
1'ill  wi'  my  teelh  I  gnew  the  raips  in  t«a. 
And  wi'  sair  piiiglimr  wan  at  last  awa. 

Ross's  llvlcnnrc,  p.  4S. 
PINYIONE,  s.    A  handful  of  armed  men.    Acts 

Mar.  c.  14.  V.  PuNyu,  s. 
To  PINK,  r.  w.  To  contract  the  eye  in  looking 
at  an  ol'ject,  to  glimmer,  S. 
Tent.  phicL-ooghcii,  ociilos  confraliere,  et  aliquo 
modo  clauderc.  E.  pin/c  is  used  in  a  dilierent  sense ; 
as  properly  signifying  to  wink,  to  shut  the  eyes  en- 
tirel)',  or  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  Buggeslcd  by 
j)ink  as  used  in  S.     Hence, 

PiNKii'.,  (trij.     A  term  applied  to  small  eyes,  or  to 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  contract  his  eyes,  S. 
Meg  Wallet  wi'  her  pinkj/  een 
Gart  Lawrie's  heart-strings  dirle. 

Rainsai/'s  Poems,  i.  2C2. 
To  PINK,  V.  H.     To  trickle,  to  drop  ;  applied  to 
tears,  S.B. 

And  a'  the  time  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheek, 
And  pinked  o'er  her  chin  upon  her  keek. 

Ross's  Ilelcnore,  p.  29. 
This  is  perhaps  merely  a  metaph.  sense   of  the  v. 
explained  above  ;  a  tear  being  said   to  steal   over  a 
woman's  cheek  to  the  lower  jiart  of  her  cap,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  stolen  glance  which  the  eye  often  takes 
-»vhen  it  seems  to  be  nearly  shut. 
PINKIE,  .t.     The  little  finger;  a  term  mostly  us- 
ed by  children,  or  in  talking  to  them,  Loth. 
Jjelg.  pink,  id.  pinck,  digitus  minimus,   Kilian. 
PINKIE,  s.     The  weakest  kind  of  beer  brewed 
for  the  table,  S.  perhaps  from  pink^  as  express- 
ing the  general  idea  of  smallness. 
PINKIE,  s.    The  smallest  candle  that  is  made,  S. 
O.Teut.  pincke,  id.  cubicularis  lueerna  simjilex  ; 
also,  a  glow-worm. 

PINNER,  s.  LA  head-dress  or  cap  formerly 
worn  by  women  of  rank,  having  lappets  pinned 
to  the  temples  reaching  down  to  the  breast,  and 
fastened  there.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  dis- 
used, S. 

And  I  man  liae  pinners 

With  pearling  set  round, 
A  skirt  of  i)uddy, 

And  a  wastcoat  of  broun. 

Ramsat/'s  Poem».  ii,  312. 


2.  A  Jlcclng  ph'iin;  such  a  head-dress,  having  tlic 
ends  of  the  lippets  hanging  loose,  Ang. 
It  has  been  supi)osed  that  the  name  has  originated 
from  its  being  i)iiuu(l.  Johnson  delines  I',,  pinner, 
"  the  lappet  of  a  head  which  flics  loose  ;"  deriving 
it  from  pinna  or  piniati.  It  is  more  probably  a  Fr. 
word.  In  the  celebrated  History  of  Prince  Erastus, 
the  term  jiignoirs  occurs  in  such  connexion,  as  to 
indicate  that  some  kind  of  night-diess  for  the  head 
is  meant,  such  as  might  anciently  be  used  even  by 
males.  "  Outre  eela  elle  y  niit  jjlusieurs  anfrcs  bc- 
songncs  dc  nuict,  connne  Coifi'es,  Couurchefs,  Pig- 
nnrrs,  Oreilliers,  et  Mouchoirs  fort  subtilcment  ou- 
urcz."  Ilistoire  l'ito\able  du  Prince  Krastus,  Lyon, 
15G4,  p.  1*2.  13.  1  have  not  met  with  this  word  iu 
any  Ft.  Diet.  L.  B.  pinna  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ora, 
limbus,  us  denoting  the  border  of  a  garment. 

PINNER-PIG,  ,?.     V.  PiriLiE-iMc;. 

PINNING,  s.     A  small  stone  for  filling  up  a  cre- 
vice in  a  wall,  S. 
"  They  are   found   in  various  shapes  and   sizes, 

from  that  of  the  smallest  pinnings,  to  the  most  solid 

binding   masses  cm|)lo>ed  in   building."     P.  f'alk. 

land.   Fifes.   Statist.  Ace.  iv.  438. 
(i.  a  stone  employed  as  3.  pin. 

PINSEL,  s.     A  streamer.     V.  Pensel. 

PIN-THE-WIDDIE,  .?.     A  small  dried  haddock 

not  split,  Aberd.  corruptly  pron.  jjcnmy-jjiiddie, 

Loth. 

PINTILL-FISH,  .<:. 

"  In  this  ile  (F,riskeray)  ther  is  daylie  gottin 
aboundance  of  verey  grate  pintill-fi.she  at  ebbe  seas, 
and  als  vercy  guid  for  uther  fishing,  pertciniiig  to 
M'.N'eill  of  Barray."     Monroe's  Isles,   p.  34. 

This  seems  either  a  species  of  the  Pipe  fish  ;  or 
the  Launcc,   or  Sand-eel. 

PYOT,  s.     A  magpie.     V.  Pyat. 

PIPES.      To  liaie  one's  pipes,  a  metaph.  phrase, 
signifying  to  cry,  S. 

To  PYRL,  V.  n.     To  prick,  to  stimulate. 
On  athir  side  his  eyne  he  gan  to  cast  ; — 
Spyand  full  fast,  rpihar  his  awaill  suld  lie, 
And  couth  weyll  Ink  and  wynk  with  the  ta  C. — 
Sum  scorny t  hym,  sum  gleid  carl Icaldhymf  liar. — 
Sum  brak  a  pott,  sum  ptjrlit  at  hys  lO. 
W^allace  lied  out,  and  prewale  leit  thaim  be. 
fVallrue,  vi.  470.  MS. 
In  Edit.  1648, — Some  7;/7Wi-ed  at  his  ee. 
Dan.  pirr-er,  to  prick,  to  irritate,  to  stimulate ; 
Sax.  purr-en,  id.  ;  Sii.G.  piirrig,  irascible.     Or  it 
may  be  allied  to  Sii.G.  prjl,  a  long  needle,  an  awl, 
prijl-a,  stylo  pungcre. 
To  PIRL,  V.  n.     To  whirl,  S.A. 
An'  caiild  December's /^zV/Zw  drift 
Maks  Winter  fierce  an'  snell  come. 

7?t'y.  ./.  Nicul's  Poems,  i.  25. 
This  seems  originally  the  same  with  Birle.     V. 
tinder  HiRit. 
PIRL-GRASS,  i.    Creeping  wheat-grass,  S.    V. 

Fi:lt,   L 
PIRLIE-PIG,  PuRLiE-piG,  s.    A  circular  vessel 
of  crockery,  resembling  what  is  called  a  Christ- 
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mas  box,  which  has  no  opening  save  a  slit   at 

top,  only   so   large   as   to  receive  a  halfpenny  ; 

used  by  children  for  keeping  their  money,  S.B. 

Pintier-plg,  S .  O. 

The  box  receives  this  form,  that  the  owner  may 
be  under  less  temptation  to  waste  his  hoard,  a^, 
without  breaking  it,  he  can  get  out  none  of  the 
money. 

The  same  kind  of  box  is  used  in  Sweden,  and  call- 
ed sparbossa;  Tcstacca  pyxis,  in  qnam  nuninii  con- 
jiciuntur  per  adco  angustum  foramen,  ut  inde,  nisi 
fracto  vase,  depromi  ncqm~ant ;  Ihre. 

This  learned  writer  is  at  a  loss,  whether  the  name 
may  be  from  upar-a,  to  spare,  to  preserTe  with  cau. 
tion,  or  sparr-a,  to  shut,  and  byssa^  a  box.  In 
Su.G.  it  is  also  denominated  giiigbuk,  literally  greedy 
belli),  because  it  keeps  all  that  it  receives  ;  a  term 
also  metaph.  applied  to  a  covetous  person.  The  Fr. 
name  is  Tirelire. 

Pirlie-pig  may  be  allied  to  Su.G.  perla,  union, 
and  pig,  a  piece  of  crockery  ;  because  the  design  is 
to  preserve  small  portions  of  muney  till  they  form  a 
considerable  sum.  Or  shall  we  suppose,  that  it  was 
originMy  birlie-pig,  from  A.S.  birl-ian,  to  drink, 
as  thus  those  who  wished  to  carouse  together,  at 
some  particular  time,  might  form  a  common  stock  ? 

Pinner,  as  it  is  pron.  iu  the  West,  qpay  be  allied 
to  Teut.  penne-waere,  merx,  or  Dan.  peitger,  pi. 
money,  literally,  pennies  ;  q.  a  vessel  for  holding 
money. 

PIRN,  s.     1.  A  quill,  or  reed  on  which  yarn  is 

wound,  S. 

"  In  this  manufacturing  country,  such  as  are  able 
to  go  about  and  beg,  are  generally  fit,  unless  they 
have  infant  children,  to  earn  their  bread  at  home, 
the  women  by  spinning,  and  the  men  by  filling  pirns, 
(rolling  up  yarn  upon  lake  reeds,  cut  in  small  pieces 
for  the  shuttle)."  P.  Kirkden,  Forfars.  Statist. 
Ace.  ii.  510. 

2.  The  name  is  transferred  to  the  yarn  itself,  in 
the  state  of  being  thus  rolled  up,  S.  A  cer- 
tain quantity  of  yarn,  ready  for  the  shuttle,  is 
said  to  consist  of  so  many  j^jinis. 

"  The  women  and  weavers  Scot,  call  a  small  par- 
cel of  yarn  put  on  a  broach  (as  they  name  it),  or  as 
much  as  is  put  into  the  sliuttle  at  once,  a  pi/rn.'" 
Rudd.  vo.  Pyrnit. 

3.  It  is  often  used  metapli.  One,  who  threatens 
evil  to  another,  says  ;  I'll  Kwd  you  a  pirn,  S. 

Whisht,  ladren,  for  gin  ye  say  ought 
Mair,  i'se  Kind  yc  a  pirn, 

To  reel  some  day. 

Ramiay''s  Poems,  i.  277. 
To  redd  a  raveWd  pirn,   (o  clear  up  something 
that  is  difficult,  or  to  get  free  of  some  entanglement, 

Ance  let  a  hissy  get  you  in  the  girn, 
Ere  ye  get  loose,  yc'll  redd  a  ravell'd  pirn. 
Shirrcfs'  Poonft,  p.  6*2. 
As  a  pirn  is  sometimes  called  a  broach,  the  yarn 
being  as  it  were  spitted  on  it,  shall  we  view  Sii.G. 
pren,  any  thing  sharp-pointed,  as  the  radical  word? 
Vol.  II. 


PiRV,  s.    The  wheel  of  a  fishing-rod,  S. 

"  A  pirn  (for  angling),  a  wheel."  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair's  Observ.  p.  159. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  an  oblique  use  of  the  pre. 
ceding  word  ;  from  the  circumstance  of  a  weaver's 
pirn  being  turned  round,  both  when  the  yarn  is  put 
on  it,  and  when  taken  off. 

PiRNYT,  Pyunit,  part.  fa.     <'  Striped,  woven 
with  different  colours,"  Rudd. 

Anc  garment  he  mc  gaif,  or  knychtly  wedc, 
Pirnyt  and  wouyn  ful  of  fyiie  gold  threde. 

Duu%.  Virgil,  '24C.  30. 
The  term,  however,  respects  the  ti;of</that  is  used, 
corresponding  to  subteniine,  Virg.,  especially  as  the 
woof  is  immediately  supplied  from  pirns. 
PiRNiE,  ad].     Used  to  denote  cloth  that  has  very 
narrow  stripes,  S.     "  Pirtiy  doth,  a  web  of 
unequal  threads  or  colours,  striped,"  Gl.  Rams. 
Tile  famous  fiddler  of  Kinghorn 

—  Gart  the  lieges  gawlf  and  girn  ay, 
Aft  till  the  cock  proclaim'd  the  morn  ; 

Tho'  both  his  weeds  and  mirth  were  pirny. 
Kamsfiy^s  Poems,  i.  232. 
Those  who  were  their  chief  commanders, 
As  such  who  bore  the  pirnie  standarts, 
Who  led  the  van,  and  drove  the  rear. 
Were  right  well  mounted  of  their  gear  ; 
With  brogues,  and  trews,  and  pirnie  plaids. 
With  good  blew  bonnets  on  their  heads. 

Cleland''s  Poems,  p.  12. 

PIRR,  s.     A  gentle  breeze.     It  is  commonly  us- 
ed in  this   connexion  ;    T/iere's  a  Jine  pirr  of 
wind,  S. 
Isl.  byr,  bir.,  ventus  sccundus. 

PYSAN,  PvssEN,  s.     A  gorget.     V.  Pesane. 
PISMIRE,  s.     A  steelyard,  Orkn. 

"  Their  measure  is  not  the  same  with  ours,  they 
not  using  peck  and  firlot,  but  instead  thereof,  weigh 
their  corns  on  Pismires  or  Pundlers."  Brand's 
Descr.  Orkney,   p.  28. 

This  is  the  same  with  Cismar,  q.  v. 
PISSANCE,  s.     Power. 

Syne  the  pissance  conic  of  Ausonia, 
And  the  pcpil  Sicany  hail  alsua. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  253.  20. 
Bcllcnd.  uniformly  uses  the  same  word.    Fr.  puis- 
sance, from  puis,  Lat.  pass-tim. 
PissAMT,  adj.     Powerful ;  Fr.  puissant. 
Lord,  our  protcctour  to  al  traistis  in  the 
But  quham  na  thing  is  worthy  nor  pissant, 
To  vs  thy  grace  and  als  grete  mercy  grant. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Prof.  126.  22. 
PIT  and  GALLOWS,  a  privilege  conferred  on  a 
baron,  according  to  our  old  hws,  of  having  on 
his  ground  a  pit  for  drowning  womci  ,  and  gal- 
lons for  hanging  men,  con\itted  of  tlieft. 
This  is  mentioned  by  Bellend.  as  one  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  barons  by  IVialcolm  Canniorc. 

"  It  was  ordamt  als  be  the  said  connsal,  that 
fre  baronis  sail  mak  jebattis,  &  dra:c  loellis,  for 
punition  of  criminabyl  pcrsonis.''  Cruu.  B.  \ii, 
c.  9. 
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This,  howcrer,  rcry  imperfectly  expresses  the 
meaning  of  the  original  passage  in  Bocth. 

"  Conslitutiim  (iiioqiie  est  eodem  consilio  a  rege, 
uti  Barones  oinnes  jnitcos  facicndi  ad  condeninatas 
plectendas/oc'Wina^,  ac  patibulum  ad  Tiros  suspeii. 
dendos  no\ios  potcstatem  habcrent."  In  this  sense 
are  wc  to  understand  fiirca  et  fossa,  as  priTilegrs 
pertaining  to  barons.  Reg.  Maj.  B.  i.  c.  4.  s.  2. 
Qiion.  Attach,  c.  77.  In  some  old  deeds,  written  in 
our  language,  these  terms  are  rendered /i/rc  and/n.t. 

This  mode  of  |Hinishmentj  by  immersion,  was  also 
known  in  I'.nglaud.  Spelman  gives  an  account  of  a 
remarkable  instance  of  it,  in  lite  reign  of  Kieh.  I., 
A.  1200.  Two  women,  accused  of  theft,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  ordeal  by  fire,  or  b)-  burning  plough- 
shares. The  one  escaped  ;  but, the  other,  having 
touched  the  shares,  was  drowned  in  the  Bilcc-pool. 
V.  Si)clm.  vo.  Furca. 

It  was  one  of  ih*;  ancient  customs  of  Burgundy, 
that  women  found  guilty  of  theft,  were  condemned 
to  be  cast  into  a  river.  V.  Chess.  C'onsuctud.  Bur- 
gund.  ap.  Skene,    Verb.  Sign.  to.  Fossa. 

Mr.  Pink,  observes,  tliatthe  punishment  of  drown- 
ing, now  unknown,  was  formerly  practised  among 
the  Gothic  nations.  The  Swedes  boasted  of  drown- 
ing five  of  their  kings.  lie  considers  the  pit  as  a 
relict  of  this  practice ;  Enquiry,  i.  30.  This  con- 
jecture seems  highly  probable.  Various  writers  have 
asserted,  that  the  ancient  Goths  were  wont  to  sacri- 
fice men  to  their  false  deities,  by  jirccipitating  them 
into  a  well,  preserved  for  this  purpose  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  their  temple*,  or  altars.  V.  Keyslcr.  Antiq. 
Septentr.  p.  47. 

In  the  grt-at  solemnities  of  the  heathen  at  Upsal 
in  S\v«dcn,  the  one  whose  lot  it  was  to  be  immolated 
to  the  gods,  was  plunged  headlong  into  a  fountain 
adjoining  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  If  he  died  easi- 
ly, it  was  viewed  as  a  good  omen,  and  his  body  was 
immediately  taken  out  of  the  fountain,  and  hung  up 
in  a  consecrated  grove.  For  it  was  believed  that  hu 
was  translated  to  a  place  among  the  gods.  ^V  orm. 
Monum.  p.  23.  24. 

It  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  Odin,  the  great 
god  of  the  Scandian  nations,  and  doubtless  a  singu- 
lar one,  that  he  presided  over  the  gulloics.  Hence 
he  was  called  Iliiitgo ;  as  being  the  god  of  those  who 
were  hanged.  For  the  same  reason,  he  was  also 
designed  Galguvalldr,  i.  e.  the  Lord  of  the  Gallows  ; 
i[.  he  who  rules  over,  or  liv't'/Js,  it.  Landnamabok, 
p.  176.  3t>l.  412.  417. 

This  phrase  is  known  in  Germany.  Tent.  Put 
ende  Galghc ;  put,  a  well  or  pit,  galghe,  the  gal- 
lows. KilJan,  however,  does  not  translate  this 
phrase  literally.  "  The  right  or  power  of  the 
sword,"  he  says,  "  supreme  right,  absolute  ])ower." 

It  deserves  observation,  that  in  the  account  which 
Tacitus  gives  of  the  punishments  used  by  the  ancient 
Germans,  we  may  distinctly  trace  the  origin  of  Pit 
and  Galiozcs.  ''  Frodiliores  transfugas  arboribus 
sngpendnnt;  ignavos  et  imbelles,  et  corpore  infames, 
coeno  ac  pahide,  injecta  insuper  crate,  raergunt." 
De  Mor.  German. 

PITALL,  s.     The  nibble.     V.  Pettail. 
PYTANE,  y.     A  young  child  -,  generally  used  as 
-» term  ct"  endearment,  S. 


It  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  from  Fr.  pclM, 
little,  and  aiic,  one.  But  it  is  more  probably  Fr. 
pctoii,  properly,  "  a  little  foot;  aUo,  the  slender 
stalk  of  a  leaf,  or  of  a  fruit.  Mon  pclon,  my  little 
springall,  my  gentle  impe  ;  any  such  flattering,  or 
dandling  phrase,  bestowed  by  nurses  on  their  suck, 
ling  boyes,"  Cotgr. 
To  PITY,  T.  n.     To  regret. 

"  1  pitied  macli  to  sec  men  take  the  advantage  of 
the  time  to  cast  their  o«n  conclusions  in  assembly- 
acts,  though  with  the  extreme  disgrace  or  danger  of 
many  of  tlieir  brethren."  Baillie's  Lett.  i.  133. 
PiTiFfi-,  nil].  Mournful,  what  may  be  regretted 
or  lamented,  S. 

"  God  grant  I  may  prove  a  false  prognosticator. 
I  look  for  the  most  ;>/<//«/ schism  that  ever  our  poor 
church  has  felt."     Baillie's  Lett.  i.  2. 
PITILL,  s. 

The  Pilill  and  the  Pijie  glcd  cryand  pcwe, 
Befoirthir  princes  ay  past,  as  pairt  of  jiurveyoris; 
For  tliay  culd  cheires  chikkynis,  and  purchase 

jionltre. 
To  cleik  fra  tlie  coramonis,  as  Kingis  katouris. 
Jioulutc,  iih  1.  MS. 
These,  from  their  employment,  scen»  to  be  both 
birds  of  prey.     The  latter  is  evidently  some  kind  of 
hawk,  denominated  from  its   cry,   perhaps  the  kes. 
trcl,  or  Falco  linnuncnlits,   Linn.     The  former  iu 
name  resembles  A.S.  bkripittel,  in  Gl.  Aelfr.  trans, 
lated  storicarius,  by  Lye  scoricarius.     Qu.  the  hen- 
liarrier,  le  Lanier  ccndrc  of  Brisson  ? 

To  PITTER-PATTER,    v.   n.      J.    To  repeat 

prayers  after  the  Romish  manner. 

The  deck  geese  leave  oil"  to  clatter. — 

And  priests,  Marias  to  pitter-patter. 

Watson's  Coll.  i,  48,     V.  Ci-aik,  Ci-aki;. 
2,  To  move  up  and  down  inconstantly,  making  a 

clattering  noise  with  the  feet,  S. 

'■  Filter  patter  is  an  expression  still  used  by  (he 
vulgar  ;  it  is  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  muttering 
pater-nosttrs."     Bannatyne  Poems,   N,  p,  247. 

It  is,   I   believe,  also  used  as  a  s.     V.  PAirrii. 
PLACAD,  Pi.ACKET,  s.     A  placard,  S. 

"  Some  explorators  were  sent  to  the  (own  of  Ed. 
inburgh,  to  spy  the  form  and  fashion  of  all  their 
proceedings  ;  who,  at  their  masters  commands,  af- 
fixed plnclcets  upon  the  kirk-doors,  sealed  with  the 
Earl's  own  hand  and  signet."     I'itscottie,   p.  44. 

Tent,   pluckact   decretum,    Sn.G.  plaeat.    Germ. 
pluknt ;  from  placli-cn^  ligere,   because  a  placard, 
as  ^\'achter  observes,  is  allixed  to  some  jjlace  for  ge- 
neral inspection. 
PI<ACE,  /..     The  mansion  house  on  an  estate  is 

called  the  Place,  S. 

'•  Iti  the  moiiih  of  December  1636,  ^Villiam  earl 
of  Errol  departed  this  life  in  the  Place  of  Errol." 
Spalding's  Troubles  in  Scotland,  i.  .'54. 

'•  In  the  middle  of  the  moor-land  appears  an  old 
toivcr  or  castle. — It  is  called  the  old  Place  of  Mock- 
rum.   P.  Mochrum,  \\'igtons.  Statist.  Ace.  xvii.  .570. 

It  may  appear  that  this  is  an  E.  sense  of  the  word, 
as  Johnson  explains  it  '■  a  seat,  a  residence,  a  man- 
sion." In  support  of  this  sense  he  quotes  1  Sam. 
.\v.  12.     "■  Saul  set  him  up  a  placc^  and  is  gone 
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ioynx  to  Gilgal."  But  place  here  is  to  be  under, 
stood  of  a  monument  or  trophy  of  his  victory  over 
the  Anialekites  ;  according  to  the  sense-  of  tiie  same 
term^  in  the  Hebrew,  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.,  where  it  is 
rendered  a  pillar. 

The  idiom  is  evidently  Fr.  ;  place  being  used  for 
a  castle  or  strong-hold.  It  was  most  probably  re- 
stricted in  the  same  manner,  in  its  primary  use  in 
S.,  although  now  vulgarly  applied  to  the  seat  of  any 
one  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  on  which  it 
is  built.  Ihre  views  the  Fr.  term  as  allied  to  A.S. 
pliiccc  a  street,  Su.G.  plats,  Teut.  plactse,  an  area. 
PLACEBOE,  s.     A  parasite,  ens  who  fawns  on 

another. 

"  The  Bischope  of  Brechine,  having  his  Place- 
boes and  Jackmen  in  the  toun,  biitfetit  the  Freir, 
and  callit  him  Heretyck."  Knox's  Hist.  p.  14. ;  ren- 
dered Parasites  and  Jackmen,"   Lond.  Kdif.  p.  14. 

As  denoting  one  wlio  virtually  takes  for  his  mot- 
to the  Lat.  word  Placebo ;  or  as  referring  to  the 
promise  which  he  makes,  that  he  ic/'ll  please  his  su- 
perior at  all  events.  That  this  was  viewed  as  the 
origin  two  csnturies  ago,  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing passage, 

For  no  rewardc  they  work  but  ivardlio  gloir, 
Playing y;/a(c6<;  into  princes  faces; 
With  le)  is  and  letteris  doing  thair  devoir. 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  Hith  Cent.  p.  30C. 

PLACK,  Plak,  s.     ].   A  billon  coin,  struck  in 

the  reign  of  James  III. 

"  Our  Soueranc  Lord — hos  ordanit  to  ceis  the 
Gours  and  passage  of  all  the  new  plakis  last  cuinyeit 
and  gar  put  the  samin  to  the  fyre.  And  of  the  sub- 
stance, thai  may  be  fynit  of  the  samin  to  gar  mak 
ane  new  penny  of  fyue  siluer."  Acts  Ja.  HI.  1483. 
c.  114.   Edit.  15G0.  c.  97,  Murray. 

This  passage  clearly  proves  that  the  placks  refer- 
red to  were  of  copper  mixed  with  silver. 

2.  A  small  copper  coin,  formerly  current  in  Scot- 
land, equal  to  four  pennies  Scots,  or  the  third 
part  of  an  English  penny.  Although  the  word 
is  still  occasionally  used  in  reckoning,  it  is  now 
only  a  nominal  coin,  S. 
"  Of  these  some  are  called — placks,  which  were 

worth  four  pennies."     Morysone's  Itin.  ap.  Rudd. 

Pref.  to  Dii)lom.  p.  1J7. 
•"  The  pluck  is  an  ideal  coin  at  tliis  present  time 

in  Scotland."    Cardonnel's  Nnmism.  Pref.  p.  33.  34. 
The  word  is  often  used  to  denote  that  the  thing 

spoken  of  is  of  no  value  ;  IVs  no  icorth  a  pluck,  S. 

It  has  been  early  used  in  this  sense. 

Ye" re  nuc  a  prophet  i:orth  a  plak. 

Cherrie  and  Slue,  st.  83. 
When  one  adopts  any  i)lan  supposed  to  be  unpro. 

Qtable,  or  pursues  a  course  otiVnsive  to  a  superior, 

it  is  frequently  said  ;   iuu'll  no  mak  your  pluck  a 

buicbrc  by  that,  S. 

Teut.  jilacke,  pleckr,  according  to  Rilian,  a  coin 

wf  various  value  in  dill'ereut  countries  ;   in   Louvain, 

the  third  part  of  a  stiver,   or  the  same  with  a  groat ; 

in  Flanders,  a  stiver  ;  Ital.  piaccha,  Hisp.  placca. 

L.R.  placa,  a  coin  mentioned  in  a  statute  of  Henry 

VI.  of  England,  made  at  Paris  20th  November  A. 

1426,  equal  to  four  greater  Blancs.     The  blanc  js 


half  a  sol,  or  about  a  farthing  English.  Du  Cango 
also  mentions  plaque  as  a  Fr.  denomination  .ii  rno- 
ney  ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  bcea  from  the  Fr. 
that  the  unfortunate  Henry  borrowed  it.  He  after- 
wards observes,  that  the  Placa  weighed  C8  or  69 
grains. 

As,  in  Louvain,  plackc  was  equivalent  to  a  groat; 
this  denomination  might  be  adopted  in  S.,  because 
our  pUick  contained   the  same  number  of   pennies 
Scots,  as  there  were  English  pence  in  a  groat. 
Plackless,  adj.     Moneyless,  having  no  money, 

o. 
PLAGE,  s.     Quarter,  point. 

Ane  dyn  I  hard  approaching  fast  me  by, 
Quhilk  mouit  fra  the  plage  septentrionall. 

Palice  of  Honour,  i.  8. 

Lat.  plug. a. 
PLAID,  s.     Plea.     V.  Plede. 
PLAID,  5.     "  A  striped  or  variegated  cloth ;  an 

outer  loose  weed  worn  much  by  the  highlanders 

in  Scotland,"  Johns. 

'•  Their  brcchan,  orfilaid,  consists  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  yards  of  a  narrow  stull",  wrapt  round  the 
middle,  and  reaches  to  the  kneet :  is  often  fastened 
round  the  middle  with  a  belt,  and  is  then  called  bre- 
chanfeill ;  but  in  cold  weather  it  large  enough  to 
wrap  round  the  whole  body  from  head  to  feet ;  and 
this  often  is  their  only  cover,  not  ouly  within  doors, 
but  on  the  open  hills  during  the  whole  night.  It  is 
frequently  fastened  on  the  shoulderi  with  a  pin,  of- 
ten of  silver,  and  before  with  a  brotche.,  (like  the 
fibula  of  the  Romans)  which  is  sometimes  of  silver, 
and  both  large  and  extensive ;  the  old  ones  have  verjt 
frequently  mottos."  Pennant's  Tour  in  S.  1709.  p. 
209. 

The  women  also  wear  a  plaid,  but  it  is  so  narrow 
as  seldom  to  come  below  the  waist. 

"  The  tonnag,  or  plaid,  hangs  over  their  shoul- 
ders, and  is  fastened  before  with  a  brotche  ;  but  in 
bad  weather  is  drawn  over  their  heads."  Ibid.  p. 
212. 

The  plaid,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  High, 
lands.  It  is  generally  worn,  by  herds  and  others,  in 
the  South  and  West  of  S.  It  is  in  some  places  call- 
ed a  Razcchan,  in  others  a  Maud.  The  femal«^/ard 
ii  also  worn  in  Ang.  and  many  other  counties  in  the 
Lowlands. 

"  The  v^omen  still  retain  the  plaid,  but  among 
the  better  sort  it  is  now  sometimes  of  silk,  or  lined 
with  silk."  P.  Tealing,  Forfars.  Statist.  Ace.  iv.  103. 

Gael,  plaide,  id.  Shaw.  It  seems  doubtful,  if  this 
be  properly  a  Gael,  word  ;  as  it  docs  not  occur  in 
the  other  Celt,  dialects  ;  unless  we  view  it  as  the 
same  with  C.B.  plelh,  plica,  a  fold.  V.  Ihre,  vo. 
Fuall.  Teut.  plets  signifies  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth, 
panni  vilioris  genu*.  The  same  word  also  denotes, 
a  patch  or  piece  of  cloth,  segmentum,  commissura 
panni,  Kilian.  RIocsG.  plat,  assumentum,  Alem. 
b/ciz,  id.  Jlezzi  vestimentum.  The  ingenious  editor 
of  Popular  7j'«//a</s  says,  in  Gl.  ;  '■  The  word  in 
the  Gaelic,  and  in  every  other  language  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge,  means  any  thing  broad  and 
Jiat  ;  and  when  applied  to  a  plaid  or  blanket,  signi. 
fies  simply  a  broad,  plain,  unformed  piece  of  clotb.' 
V.  Plajk. 
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PLAIDEN,    Plaidino,   .?•      A   coarse   woollen 

cloih,  n')t  the  aame  with  Hniinel,  as  Sibb.  says, 

.  bu;  diflFrvuig  from  it  in  being  hccelcil,  S. 

"  A  ;;ood  many  weavers  are  conslantly  employed 

in  making  cn.irsc  cloth,   commonly  called  plaidcn, 

from  the  iiruiliice  of  their  sheep,  which,  in  the  sum- 

iner  mark.'ls,  is  sold  for  from  ihl.  to  Is.  the  Scotch 

ell."     ]'.  Dallas,    Klf;in,  Statist.  Acr.  It.  109. 

Either  from  plaid,  as  being  clolh  of  the  same  qua- 
lity *v'ih  (hat  worn  in  plaids  ;  or  Tent,  plct.s,  q.  v. 
ujider  Plaid. 

PLaY-V"EIR,   Plav-1'F.iif,,    Plavfaiu,   s.     1. 
A  playfellow. 

But  saw  j'c  norht  the  Kins;  cum  heir? 
1  am  ane  sportour  and  plaijfcir 
To  that  vung  King. 

Li)ndsaij,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  29. 
"  Play  with  yowt  play  fairs;'"  Ferirnson's  S.  ProT. 
y.  '27.     Pldii  feres  ;  Ramsay,  p.  58.     Pla^  feers, 
Kelly,   p. 'JSl.  expl.   "  fellows." 

From  /'/•/(/,  and/tvt',   a  companion,  q.  v. 
i?.  Impropirly  usfd  for  a  toy,  a  play-thing,  S. 
O  think  that  eild,  w  i'  wylv  lit, 
Is  wearing  nearer  bit  by  bit ! 
Gin  yence  he  claws  you  wi'  his  paw, 

"What's  siller  for  ? 

But  gowden  playfuir,  that  may  please 
The  second  sharger  till  he  dies. 

Fcrgusson's  Poems,  ii.  107. 

PLAIK,  s.  A  plaid,  a  loose  covering  for  the 
body,  Ang. 

Su.G.    Isl.   plagg   vcstimentum,    pannus ;    Bclg. 
plagghe.     V.  Seren.  vo.  Placket,  Note. 
PLAYN,    Play.ne.      In   playne.      1.    Plainly, 
clearly. 

Neuo  he  was,  as  it  was  knawin  in  phii/n. 
To  the  Butler  befor  that  thai  had  slayn. 

Wallace,  iv.  585.  MS. 
Till  Saynct  Jhonstone  (his  wryt  he  send  agayn, 
Befor  the  lordis  was  manifest  in  plai/ne. 

Ihid.  viii.  34.  MS. 
i.  c.  by  a  pleonasm,  plainly  manifest.     In  to  plai/n, 
ibid.  iii.  335. 

'2.  It  seems  to  be  sometimes  used  in  the  same 
sensL-  with  Fr.  de  plain,  immediately,  out  of 
hand. 

Comfort  thai  lost  quheu  thair  Chyftayne  was 

slayn, 
And  mony  ane  to  fle  began  in  plaijne. 

Wallace,  vii.  1203.  MS. 

fo  PLAINYIE,  B.  «.  To  complain.  Fr.  plain- 
dre. 

"  Many  seeing  place  given  to  men   (hat  would 
plaini/ie,  began,  day  by  day,  more  and  more  to  com. 
jilain  upon  his  tyranny."     Pitscottie,   p.  34. 
Plcj/ii,  V.  and  pleijnt,  s.  are  used  in  O.E. 
Fries  &  barons  at  ther  first  saninyng, 
For  many  maiier  resons  pU-ijned  of  the  kyng. — 
&  yit  thti  mad  plcj/nt  of  his  trcsorere. 

R.  lirunne,  p.  312. 
PLAINSTANES,  s.  pi.     I.  The  pavement,  S. 

The  spacious  street  and  plainstanes 

"Were  ncTcr  kend  to  crack  but  anes. 


Whilk  happen'd  on  the  hinder  night 
Whan  Fraser's  uly  tint  its  light. 

Fcrgusson's  Poems,  ii.  67. 
2.  In  some  places  used  to  denominate  the  cross  ov 

exchange,  as  being  paved  witli  flat  stones,  S. 
To  PLAINT,  Pi.r.Nr,  v.  v.     To  complain  of,  S. 
but  now  nearly  obsolete. 

"  Tliarc  is  one  point  that  we  plaint  is  not  obscrr- 
ed  to  us,  quhiik  is,  that  na  soldiour  suld  remane  in 
the  toun  efter  your  Graces  departing."  Knox's 
Hist.  p.  143. 

The  pure  men  plentis  that  duellls  besydc  hira. 
How  [he]  creipis  in  a  hoill  to  hyde  him, 
And  barris  them  fast  without  the  ycttis. 
When  they  come  there  to  crave  there  debtis. 
Legend  Up.  St.  Androis,  Poems  XOth  Cent.  p.  323. 
The  s.  is  used  in  S.  as  iti  V,. 
This  is  from  the  same  origin  with  Plainyie. 
PLAYOKIS,  s.  pi. 

This  Bisehap  VVillame  the  Lawndalis 
Owrnyd  his  kyrk  wytli  fayre  jowalis, 
Westymentis,  bukis,  and  olhir  ma 
Plesand  playokis,  he  gave  alsua. 

fVj/niuzvn,  iv.  6.  146. 
Mr.  MacPherson  thinks  (his  jirobably  corrupted. 
In  another  MS.  pherulis  occurs.  This  word  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  West  of  S.  for  toys  or  playthings. 
W'e  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Wyntown  should  so 
remarkably  depreciate  the  Bishop's  donations,  as  to 
give  them  so  mean  a  designation.  Such  language 
would  have  been  natural  enough  for  Lyndsay  or 
some  of  his  contemporaries. 

PLAITINGS.  V.  SoLESiioE. 
PLANE,  adj.  Apparently  as  signifying,  full,  con- 
sisting of  its  difTercnt  constituent  branches. 
"  The  haill  thre  Estatis  of  (he  Realme  sittand  in 
plane  Parliament,  (hat  is  to  say,  the  Clergy,  Bar- 
ronis,  and  Comniissionaris  of  Burrowis  be  ane  as- 
sent, nane  discreipand,  weill  auisit  and  dcliuerit,  hes 
rcuokit  all  alienatiouuis,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  11.  1437. 
c.  2.  Edit.  15GC. 

Lat.  plen.iis,  Ft.  plcin. 
PLANE-TREE,  .?.     The  maple,  S. 

''  Acer  pseudo-platanus.  The  great  Maple,  or 
Bastard  Sycomore,  Anglis.  The  Plane-Tree,  Sco- 
tis."      Lightfoot,   p.  639. 

To  PLASH,  V.  n.  1.  To  make  a  noise  by  dash- 
ing water,  S.  Pleesk,  to  dash  and  wade  among 
water,  S.B. 

Thro'  thick  and  thin  (hey  scour'd  about, 
Plashing  thro'  dubs  and  sykcs. 

Ramsaj/'s  Poems,  i.  278. 

2.  To  bedaub  with  mire,  to  splash,  S. 

3.  It  is  applied  to  clothes,  or  to  any  thing,  wliich, 
in  consequence  of  being  thoroughly  drenched, 
emits   the  noise  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of 
water.     JM/y  c/aise  are  aw  plushine;,  S. 
Germ,  platz-en  est  ex  incussione  aut  praecipiti 

lapsu  resonare.     V.  Wachter.     Su.G.  plask-u,  a- 
quam  inter   abluendum    cum   sonitu   movere;  Ihre. 
Bclg.  plass-cn,  to  dabble,  to  swash.     Gael,  plat- 
scadh,  a  squash,  Shaw.     V.  Plish-plash. 
PLASH;  5.     Px.Agu  of  rain,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
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Germ,  plaizregcn,  densa  pIuTia,  q.  pluvia  sono- 
ra  ex  lapsu.  V.  Wachter.  Belg.  plasregen,  j)rac. 
ceps  imbcr,  pluvia  lacunas  facicns,  Kilian.  K.  plash, 
"  a  small  lake  of  wator,  or  puddle,"  is  t-videritly  a!, 
lied;  andjlash,  espl.  "  a  body  of  water  driven  by 
Tioli'nci'." 

PLASMATOR,  Plasmatour,  s.     The  former, 
the  maker  ;   Gr.  vhan-^ixTu^. 
"  The  supreme  plasmator  of  hauyn  ande  eird  hes 
permittit  them  to  be  boreaus,  to   puneis  vs  for  tlie 
mysknaulage  of  his  magestie."     Compl.  S.  p.  41. 
Thir  monarcheis,  I  understand, 
Preordinat  war  be  the  command 
Of  God,  the  Plasmatour  of  all. 
For  to  doimthring,  and  io  mak  thrall. 

Ljjndiay's  Warkis,  1392,  p.  106. 

PLASTROUN,  5. 

A  plu^/roun  on  her  knee  she  laid. 

And  there  on  love  justly  she  plaid. 

Thi're  to  her  neighbours  sweetly  sang  ; 

This  lady  sighed  oft  amang. 

Sir  Egei'r,  p.  1 1 . 
A  musical  instrument  is  certainly  meant.  The 
writer  may  have  mistaken  the  name.  Gr.  vXarr^ct, 
Lat.  plectrum,  denote  the  instrument  with  ui..ch 
the  strings  of  an  harp  are  struck.  Hence,  perhaps, 
the  term  is  here  applied  to  the  harp  itself. 

To  PLAT,  Plet,  v.  a.     To  plait,  to  fold  ;  used 
to  denote  the  act  of  embracing. 

Wyth  biylh  chere  thare  he  hym  plef, 
In  [his]  armis  so  thankfully, 
That  held  his  ward  so  worthely. 

Wyntoun,  ix.  27.  430. 
PLAT,  adj.     1.  Flat,  level. 

The  quiet  closettys  opnyt  wyth  ane  reird, 
And  we  lay  plat  grufelyngis  on  the  erd. 

Doug.  Virgil,  70.  26. 

2.  Low,  as  opposed  to  what  is  high. 

Thair  litil  bonel,  or  bred  hat, 
Sumtyme  heiche,  and  iwmtymc  plat, 
AVaites  not  how  on  thair  hcde  to  stand. 

Matt  land  Poems,  p.  184. 

3.  Close,  near. 

The  stede  bekend  held  to  his  schoulder  plat, 
And  he  at  eis  apoun  his  bak  doun  sat. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  351.  46. 
Plat  is  often  used  by  Chaucer  and  Gower  in  the 
sense  oijiul. 

He  le)  th  down  his  one  eare  all  plat. 

Conf.  Am.  Fol.  10. 
Su.G.  plutt,   Teut.  plat.    Arm.    Fr.   plat,    Ital. 
platlo,  p/alto,   planus. 

Plat,  adv.     Flatly. 

Plat  he  refuses,  enherding  to  his  entent, 
The  first  sentence  haldand  euer  in  ane. 

Doug.  Virgil,  60.  40. 
Teut.  plat,\>\ane  et  aperte  ;   Su.G.  ]>latt  jienitus. 
Chaucer  and  Gower  also  use  plat  as  an  adv. 
But  nothelcs  of  one  assent 
They  myghte  not  accorde  plat. 
i.  e.  they  could  not  entirely  agree.     Gower,  Conf. 
Am.  Fol.  16.  a. 
PLAT,  Plait,  s.     A  model,  a  plan. 


And  this  Elcctra  grete  Atlas  begat, 
That  on  his  schuldir  beris  the  hcuynnis  plat. 
Doug.  Virgil,  215.  13. 
"  By  an  act  of  Piatt,  dated  at  Edinburgh  the  22d 
of  November  [1615]   the  several  Dignit[ar]ies  and 
Ministers,  both  in  the  Bishoprick  and  Karldom,  were 
provided  to  iiarlicular  maintenances — payable  by  the 
King  and   f3ishop   to  the  ^linisters  in  their  several 
bounds  rexpeclive."     Wallace's  Orkney,   p.  90. 

in  the  same  sense  must  we  understand  the  legal 
jihrase,  '^  Decrees  of  plat — and  valuation  of  Teinds." 
V.  Juiid.  Stiles,  Vol.  iii.  Stile  of  Summons  of  Ad- 
judication. 

Teut.  plat,  exemplar.  Hence  E.  plat-form.  Plot, 
as  signifying  a  plan,  seems  radically  the  same.  The 
I)aren(-term  is  plat  planus,  aequalis  ;  also,  latus. 
Hence  the  word  denoting  a  plan  ;  q.  something  laid 
out  plainly,  or  in  all  its  extent ;  also  Germ,  plat,  a 
table,  a  plate  of  metal,  a  plate  for  holding  food ;  all 
from  their  being  plain  or  level. 
PLAT,  Platt,  Plate,  .t.  J.  A  dash,  a  stroke 
to  the  ground. 

Chorineus  als  fast 

lluschit  on  his  fa, 


Syne  with  his  kne  him  possit  with  sic  an  plat, 
That  on  the  erde  he  speldit  hym  al  flet. 

Doug.  Virgil,  419.  26. 
Wythin  thare  tempil  haue  thay  brocht  alsua 
The  bustuous  swyne,   and  the  twyuteris  snaw 

quhite, 
That  wyth  thare  clufis  can  the  erde  smyte, 
AVyth  mony  plat   scheddand    thare    purpoure 
blude.  Ibid.  455.  49. 

i.  e.  with  many  or  repeated  dashings  of  themselves 
on  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  of  the 
mortal  blow  they  have  received. 
2.  A  blow  with  the  fist. 

Sapience,  thow  servis  to  beir  a.  platt; 

Me  think  thow  schawls  the  not  weill  wittit. 

Lj/ndsai/,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  117. 
Speid  hame,  or  I  sail  paik  thy  cote. 
And  to  begin,  fals  Cairle,  tak  thair  ane  plate. 

Ibid.  p.  9. 
Rudd.  Ticws  this  as  the  same  with  plat  ilat,  q. 
beating  Ilat  to  the  ground.  But  Teut.  plets-en  sig. 
nifies,  palma  quatere  ;  depsere,  subigere  :  plett-cn, 
conculcare,  contundere  ;  Germ,  plctz-en,  cum  stre. 
pitu  et  impetu  cadere.  Perha[)S  it  is  still  more  near- 
ly allied  to  A. S. /;/ae//-a^,-  "  alapae,  cuffs,  blons, 
buffets,"  Somner.  Su.G.p/ae/^,ictu5levis,  (^plaett-a, 
to  tap,  Wideg.)  A.S.  plaet-an  ferire;  whence  Fr. 
playe,  Bremens.  pliete,  a  wound. 

To  PLAT  UP,  r.  a.     To  erect ;  perhaps  includ- 
ing the  idea  of  expedition. 

"  Leith  fortifications  went  on  speedily;  above 
1000  hands,  daily  employed,  plat  up  towards  the 
sea  sundry  perfect  and  strong  bastions,  well  gar- 
nished with  a  number  of  double  canuon,  that  we 
feared  not  much  any  landing  of  ships  on  that  quar- 
ter."    Baillie's  Lett.  i.  160. 

Can  this  signify,  plaited  up,  from  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  wattling?  Hence,  perhaps,  A.S.  plctt,  plclta, 
a  sheepfold. 

PLATFLTTEj  j.  A  term  anciently  used  in  music. 
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Tlii<;  jiropir  Riril  he  garc  in  ^oucrning 
To  inc,  qiihilk  «as  Ins  .siiiipill  seiuiture; 
On  (iiihoinc  I  did  my  dlll^ence  and  cure, 
To  K'irii  hir  lannuage  artilirial, 
To  play  pliilj'iilf,  and  (piliissil /i//c  bcjoir. 
Papiii^o,  Lj/inlsa^'i  IVarkis,  159'2,  p.  187. 
P/d/J'ulc  st'Lius  to   liavi'  been  a  term  of  reproach, 
originally  applii-d  to  one  «  ho  was  pitiin-solcil,  and 
tliwicf  ludicroii.sly  to  some  dunce.     Teut.  plat-voef, 
])lanipes  ;   plancns.     As   corresponding   to  p/aiicuf, 
it  was,   therefore,  also  synon.  witli  .sptaij.foot. 
PLEDE,  Pleij),  Plcvu,  5.    1.  Controversy,  de- 
bate. 

. Quliarc  thar  is  in  pledc  twa  men 

Askand  tlie  crowne  of  a  kynrike, 

JJnt  do«t,  the  nest  male  in  Ihc  grc 
Preferryd  to  the  rewme  snid  be. 

IVyntvun,  Tiii.  4.  40. 
And  he  denyit,  and  so  began  the  pleid. 

Henrj/sunc,  baniiutj/iic  Poems,  p.  112. 
Boi  plcid,  without  opposition. 

Bot  gif  the  faiis,  but  plciil, 

At  my  plKbure  snlierit  me  life  to  leid,- 


Thc  cicte  of  Troy  than  first  agane  siild  I 
Restore. Dutig.  t'trgily  111. 


34. 


Plaidc  is  used,  Baron  Lawes. 
.  A  quarrel,  a  broil. 

He  gart  his  feit  defend  his  heid,- 


\ 


Quhilc  he  was  past  out  of  all  pleid. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  17. 
3.  Care,  sorrow ;  metaph.  used. 

Sche  lild  ane  stoip,  and  brought  in  chcis   and 

breid  : 
Thay  eit  and  drank  ;  and  IcTit  all  thair  plei/d. 
Dunbar,  Maitland  Puems,   p.  68. 
The  transition  is  natural  enough,  as  strife  or  de- 
bat-"  generally  produces  sorrow. 

Belg.  Hisp.  phyte,  lis,  litigium  ;  Fr.  pluid.      Kil- 
Han  thinks  that  it  is  perhaps  from  pluetsc,  area,  fo- 
rum.    It  may  be  radically  allied  to  Plat,  a  dash;  a 
blow,  q.  V.  ;  or  rather  to  A.S.  pleo.      V.  Plev. 
To  PLEDE,  Pleid,  v.  «.     To  contend,  to  quar- 
rel, Doug.  Virgil.     V.  the  s. 
To  PLEDGE,  f.    a.     "  To  invite  to  drink,  by 
accepting   the    cup   or   health   after   another," 
Johns. 

This  term  is  not  ppculiar  to  S.,  but  used  by 
Shakspcare  and  other  E.  writers.  I  mention  it, 
therefore,  merely  to  take  notice  of  the  traditionary 
account  given  of  its  origin.  It  is  said  that  in  lhii> 
country,  in  times  of  general  distrust  in  consequence 
of  family  feuds,  or  the  violence  of  factions,  when 
a  man  \va»  about  to  drink,  it  was  customary  for 
some  friend  in  the  company  to  tay,  /  pledge  j/ou ; 
at  the  same  time  drawing  his  dirk,  and  resting  the 
pommel  of  it  on  the  table  at  which  they  sat.  The 
jiieacing  was,  that  he  pledged  his  life  fur  that  of  his 
friend,  while  he  Mas  drinking,  that  no  man  in  com. 
pany  should  take  advantage  of  his  defenceless  situa- 
tion. 

Shakspeare  would  seem  to  allude  to  tJiis  custom, 
when  he  says  ; 

The  fellow,  that 

Farts  bread  with  him,  and  pledges 


The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  drauglit, 
li  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him'. 

Tim.  of  Athens. 

The  absurd  and  immoral  custom  of  pledging  one's 
self  to  drink  the  same  quantity  after  another,  must 
have  been  very  ancient.  "  Alexander,  the  Alace. 
(luiiun,  is  rejiorted  to  have  drunk  a  cu|)  containing 
tv»o  Congii,  \»huh  contained  more  than  one  pottle, 
tho'  less  ilian  our  gallon,  to  I'roteas,  who  coniiuend- 
ing  Ihc  King's  abilil J,  plcdg'd  Wmt,  then  called  for 
another  cup  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  drank  it 
ofi  to  him.  The  King,  us  the  lass  vj  good  Jclloic. 
ship  required,  pledg'd  Proteas  in  the  same  cup,  but 
being  immediately  overcome,  fill  back  upon  his  j)il. 
low,  letting  the  cup  fall  out  of  his  hands,  and  by 
that  means  was  brought  into  the  disease  whereof  he 
shortly  after  diad,  as  we  are  informed  by  Athenaeus." 
Potter's  Aniiq.  Greece,  ii.  3U6.  Such  was  the  end 
of  Alexander  the  Great  ! 
PLEY,  Pleye,    s.     I.   a  debate,    a   quarrel,   a 

broil,  S. 

O  worthy  Greeks,  thought  ye  like  me, 

This  ])lrj/  sud  seen  be  deen  ; 
The  wearing  o'  Achilli's  graith 
Wad  be  decided  seen. 

Poems  iit  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  14. 
2.  A  complaint  or  action  at   law,  whether  of  a 

criminal  or  civil   nature  ;  a  juridical  term,  S. 

plea,  E. 

'•  The  plet/  of  Barons  pertcins  to  the  Schircf  of 
the  countrie."     Keg.  Maj.  1.  c.  3.  s.  1. 

"  Criniinall  plcjjcs,  touches  life  or  lini,  or  capi« 
tall  pcines."     Skene,   Verb.  Sign.  >o.  Mote. 

Placitum  is  the  correspondent  term,  L.B. 

Skene  derives  this  word  from  Fr.  pluider  to  plead, 
to  sue  at  law.     But  its  origin  is  certainly  A.S.  pleo, 
pUoh,  danger,  debate. 
To  Pi,i;y,  v.  «.     To  plead,  to  answer  in  a  court 

of  law. 

"  Gif  ane  Biirgcs  is  pcrscwed  for  any  complaint, 
he  sail  not  be  comj)elled  to  pley  without  his  awin 
burgh,  bot  in  default  of  Court,  not  haldcn."  Bur- 
row Lawes,  c.  7.  s.  1.     V.  the  s. 

PLEINYEOUR,  y.    A  complainer.    Acts  Ja.  IL 
To  PLENYE,  V.  H.     To  complain,  Barbour.     V. 

Pl,AlNVIC. 

ToPLENYS,  Plenyss,  Plemsii,  r.  «.     ].  To 

furnish  ;  most  j;enerally  to  provide  furniture  for 
a  house.  V.  the  5.  It  also  signifies  to  siock 
a  farm,  S. 

2.  To  supply  with  inhabitants,  to  occupy. 

Qiihcn  Scottis  hard  thir  fyne  tythingis  off  new. 
Out  off  all  part  to  Wallace  fast  thai  drew, 
Plenijst  the  touu  quhilK  was  thair  heretage. 
fVallacc,  vi.  2G  I.  MS. 
Thai  will  nocht  fecht  thocht  we  all  yher  suld  bid; 
Ye  may  ofl  pess  plenyss  thir  landis  w  id. 

Ibid.  xi.  40.  MS. 
Pi.rN.MssiNC,  Pleni.^^ikg,  s.     Household  furni- 
ture. 

"   His  heire  sail  hauc  to  his  house  this  Ttcnscll  or 

insicht  (';)/e;)7i/,vs?/i^)."    Burrow  Lawes,  c.  123.  s.  I. 

— "  Ve  ar  uiicertainc  in  what  moment  ye  wil  be 
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warned,  it  becommeth  ts  to  send  our  plenising,  sub. 
atancc  and  riches  befoir  us."  Bruce's  ElcTcn  Serra. 
H.  6.  b. 

"  S.  plriii'hing,  hoiishold  furniture,  aupellcx  ; — 
to  plcniih  a  house,  to  proTide  such  furniture  j" 
Rudd. 

To  PLENT,  r.  h.     To  complain.     V.  Plaixt. 
PLENTEOUS,  (idj.     Complaining. 

"  Attachments  ar  to  be  called  ane  lawful  bind- 
ing,  be  the  quhilk  anc  party  is  constrained  a£;ainst 
Ills  veil  to  stand  to  the  law,  and  to  doe  sic  rii^ht  and 
reason  as  he  aught  of  law  to  ane  other  partie,  that 
h  plenteous  to  him."     Baron  Courts,  c.  2.  s.  3. 

From  Fr.  plaint  if,  plaintive,  complaining  j  or 
formsd  like  those  Fr.  words  endin?  in  eux. 
PLEP,  s.  Any  thing  weak  or  feeble,  S.B.  Hence, 
PLiippiT,  mlj.  Feeble,  not  stiff;  creased.  A 
pkppU  dud,  a  worn  out  rag;  Zicjil,  synon. 
Perhaps  q.  belappit,  a  thine;  that  has  been  creased 
and  worn  in  cousequeuce  of  being  wrapped  round 
somethinir  else. 

PLESANCE,  5.  Pleasure,  delight.  Fr.  plais- 
ance. 

Quhen  other  lyvit  in  joye  and  plesance, 
Thaire  lyfe  wasnoucht  bot  care  and  repentance. 
King's  Quair,  iii.  18. 
To  PLESK,  r.  «.     V.  Plash. 
To  PLET,  r.  a.     To  quarrel,  to  reprehend. 

First  with  sic  bustuous  wourdis  he  thamc  gret. 
And  but  otVence  gan  thame  chiding  thus  plct. 
Doug,  f'irgil,   177.  10. 
Rndd.    views  this  as  corr.    for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme,  from  pledc  or  plead.     There  is,  however, 
no  occasion  for  this  supposition.     The  term  exactly 
corresponds  to  Teut.  plei/t-cn,  litigarc. 
PLEVAR,  s.     A  ploNxr. 

Thair  was  Pyattis,  and  Pcrtrekis,  and  Plcvaris 
anew.  Houlute,    1.  14.  MS. 

PLEUCH,  PLEUGir,  s.     ].  A  plough. 

In  the  nieyn  tjinc  Eneas  wilh  anc  plcuih 
The  cicte  circulil.  and  markit  be  ane  seuch. 
Doug.  f'irgiU  153.  10. 
A.S.   Su.G.  plog,    Alcm.  pluug,  phluog.  Germ. 
Pjlug,  Belg.  plocg,  Pol.  plug,  Uohem.  pluh.     Some 
derive  this  term  from  Syr.  pclak,  aravit. 

S.  That  constellation  called  Ur-^d  Major,  deno- 
minated from  its  form,  which  resemblesa  plough, 
fully  as  much  as  it  does  a  iciiin,  S. 

— The  Pleuch,  and  the  poles,  and  the  planettis 

began. 
The  Son,  the  seuin  sternes.  and  the  Charle  wane. 
Doug,  nrgil,   Prol.  '239.  b.  1. 
There  is  an  evident  impropriety  here;  as  the  good 
Rishop  mentions  the  same  constellation  under  two 
JillVrcnt  names. 

Our  forefathers  may  have  adopted  this  name  from 
the  Romans.  For  they  not  only  called  It  pluustrum, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  waggon,  but  Triotien.  i.  e. 
ploughing  oxen,  q.  tcrioncs,  enim  proprit  i.unt  boves 
aratorii  dicli  co  quod  tcrram  tera/it ;  Isidor,  p.  910. 
This  name  wa-s  properly  given  to  the  stars  compos- 
ing this  constellation,  in  number  seven ;  therefore 
called  scpicni  triones,  whence  scplcntrio,  as  signity. 
ing  the  North,  or  quarter  in  which  they  appear, 
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Another   constellation,    because   of  its   vicinity  to 
this,  is   called  Bootes,  i.  e.   the   ox-driver.   Hootem 
dixerunt  eo  quod  plaustro  haeret.   Isidor.  ut  sup. 
Pleuch-ga.nc,  Pi>ouf;iiGANG,  s.    As  much  land 

as  can  be  properly  tilled  by  one  plough,  S. 

"  The  number  of  plough.gaiigs,  in  the  hands  of 
tenants,  is  about  I-IH, — reckoning  1.1  acres  of 
arable  land  to  each  plough-gung."  P.  Moulin, 
Pcrths.  Statist.  Ace.  t.  50. 

This  corresponds  to  plogland,  a  measure  of  land 
known  among  the  most  ancient  Scythians,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Sweden  and  German}-.  We  also 
use  the  phrase  a  pleuch  of  land,  S.  in  the  same 
sense. 

"  Hida  ferrae,  anc  pleuch  of  land,"  Skene,  Verb. 
Sign.  vo.  Hilda. 
Plklch-gate,  Plouc.u-gate,  r.  The  same  with 

ploiijs^h-'^ang,  S. 

"  There  arc  56  plough-gatcs  and  a  half  in  the 
parish."  P.  Innerwick,  Haddington,  Statist.  Ace. 
i.  121.  122. 

Gate  is  evidently  used  in  the  same  sense  with  gang, 
q.  as  much  land  as  a  plough  ran  go  over.     Gate 
seems  to  be  most  naturally  deduced  from  Su.G.  gmi 
to  go,   as  Lat.  iter  from  eo. 
Pleuchgeire,  'c.     The  furniture  belonging  to  .> 

plough,  as  coulter,  &c.,S.  Plaich-irnes,  synon. 

Quhat-sum-ever   pcrsone — destroyis    pleuch    and 
pleuchgeire,  in  time  of  teeling, — sail  be — punished 
therefore  to  the  death,  as  thieves."     Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1587,  c.  82.  Murray.     V.  Ger. 
Plecchgraith,  s.  The  same  with  pleuchgeire,  S. 

"  Destroyers  of — pleuchgrailh — suld  be  punish, 
cd  as  thieues."      Ind.   Skene's  Acts.     V.   Sowme, 

SOYME, 

Pleuch-irnes,  Plwyrnys,  s.  pi.    The  iron  in- 
struments belonging  to  a  plough,  S. 
He  pleyhnyd  to  the  Schyrrawe  sarc, 
That  stollyn  his  plwj/nij/s  ware. 

IVjfntotzn,  viii.  24.  4». 
Isl.  plogiarn  signifies  the  ploughshare.  Thus  in 
the  account  given  of  the  trial  by  ordeal,  which  Har- 
old Gilli  was  to  undergo,  in  proving  his  allinity  to 
the  royal  family  of  Norway,  it  is  said  ;  ix  plog.iarn 
gloandi  voro  nidrlogd,  oc  geek  Harulldr  thar  epiir, 
bcrom  fo/om  :  Nine  burning  ploughshares  were  laid 
on  the  ground,  through  which  Harold  walked  bare- 
foot. Heimskringla,  ap.  Johust.  Aiitiq.  C  Scand. 
p.  246. 
PLY,  a.     Plight,  condition,  S. 

Thy  pure  pyud  throple  peilt,  and  out  of  ply, — 
Gars  men  dispyt  thair  (lesch,  thou  spreit  of  Gy. 
Dunbar,  Kiergrcen,  ii.  56. 
Fr.  pit,  habit,  state. 
PLY,  .?.    A  fold,  a  plait,  S. 

Tills  is  given  by  Johns.,  on  the  authority  of  Ar. 
buthnot,  as  an  E.  word.  But  it  will  be  found,  in 
various  instances,  that  the  words  quoted  from  Ar- 
buthnot  as  E.  are  in  fact  S. 

PLYCHT,  ,9. 

For  my  trespass  quhy  suld  mj'  sonc  hn\f  plj/chf? 
Quha  did  the  myss,  lat  thame  sustcine  the  painc. 
Ilenri/sonc,  liunnatj/ne  Poems,  p.  117.  st  8. 
Lord  Uailiis  gives  this  among  words  not  under- 
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stood.  Mr.  Piiikcrton,  when  explaining  some  of 
these,  says  ;  "  Ph/iht  is  injunj ;  literally,  nad  case  ; 
a  man  is  in  a  .'Of/ ;)%/i/.  Sec  King  Hart.'  But  this 
word  needs  no  adj.  to  express  its  meaning.  This  is 
to  make  it  merely  the  common  K.  word.  It  may 
Kignify  either  obligalion  or  punishment,  although 
the  latter  seems  i)riferable. 

Teul./>//i7i/,  obligatio  ;  Holland,  judicium.  Su.G. 
plhkt,  pliiit,  denotes  both  obligation,  atid   the  pu- 
nishment due  in  consequence  of   tlio  neglect  of  it  ; 
kirkoplkkt,  poena  ecclesiastiea.     The  word  in  the 
first  sense,  is  from  A.S.  p/ilitaii,  Su.G.  pligta,  spon- 
dere.    But  Ihre  thinks  that,  as  used  in  the  second,  it 
may  be  from  Su.G.  plaaga  cruciatus. 
To  PLISH-PLASH,  v.  n.    A  term  denoting  the 
diishing  of  liquids  in  successive  shocks,  caused 
by  the  operation  of  the  wind  or  of  any  other 
body,  S. 

Now  tup-horn  spoons,  wi'  muckle  mou, 
Plish-plash'd;  nae  chiel  w.is  hoolie. 

Rev.  J.  Nicol's  Poentft,  i.  144. 
This  is  a  reduplicative  word,   formed,   like  many 
others  in  our  Linguage,  from  the  v.  Plash,  q.  t. 
Plisii-i'Lash,  mlv.    A  thing  is  said  to  plai/  plish- 

p/nsfi,  S.  in  the  seise  given  of  the  v. 
PLISKIE,  s.    Properly,  a  mischievous  trick  ;  al- 
though sometimes  used  to  denote    an   action, 
which  is  productive  of  bad  consequences,   al- 
though without  any  such  intention,  S. 

Their  hearts  the  same,  they  daur'd  to  risk  aye 
Their  lugs  in  onic  rackless  ;jfo/r/ey 
For,  now,  inur'd  to  loupin  dykes, 
They  nouthcr  dreaded  men  nor  tykes. 
Rev.  J.  Nicol's  Poems,  ii.  90.     V.  Snackie. 
This  is  perhaps  formed  from  A.S.  p/aega,  ptega, 
play,  sport,   by  means  of  the  termination  isc,  Goth. 
isk,  expressiTC  of  increment,  q.  plegisc,  sport  dege- 
nerating  into  mischief.     V.  Wachter,  Proleg.  Sect. 
6.  TO.  Isch.    It  confirms  this  etymon,  that  it  is  com- 
monly said.   He  has  played  me  a  bonny  pliakie,  S. 

She  p/aj/'(l  a  pliikie 

To  him  that  night.        Ih/d.  i.  1-49. 
PLODDERE,  s.    "  Banger,  mauler,  fighter." 
Of  this  assegc  in  tliare  hethyng 
The  Inglis  oysid  to  mak  kar|)yn{; : 
"  I  wowe  to  God,  scho  mais  grct  stere, 
"  The  Scottis  wenche  ploddere. 
"  Come  I  are,  come  I  late, 
"  I  fand  Annot  at  the  yhate." 

jyj/ntozcn,  Tiii.  33.  14'2. 
This  refers  to  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar. 
"  O.Fr.  plaud-ci;  bang,  maul,  &c."  Gl.     Per. 
haps  from  the  same  origin  with  Plat,  s.  q.  v. 
PLOY,  s.    J.  A  harmless  frolic,  a  piece  of  enter- 
tainment, S. 

"  A  ploy,  a  little  sport  or  merriment ;  a  merry 
meeting."     Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.   p.  125. 

It  properly  denotes  that  sort  of  amusement  in 
which  a  party  is  engaged  ;  and  frequently  includes 
the  idea  of  a  short  excursion  to  the  country. 

2.  It  sometimes  denotes  a  frolic,  which,  although 
begun  in  jest,  has  a  serious  issue,  S. 

Ralph  unto  Colin  says  ; 

Yon  hobbieshow  is  like  some  stour  to  raise. — 


Says  Colin,  for  he  was  a  sicker  boy, 
Noiper,  I  fear,  this  is  a  kittle  ploy. 

Ross's  llelenorc,   p.  89. 
It  is  even  used  with  respect  to  a  state  of  warfare. 
John  was  a  clever  and  auldfarrand  boy, 
As  you  shall  hear  by  the  ensuing  ;)/.j^. 

llamillon's  H'ailace,  p.  263. 
Altho'  his  railher,  in  her  weirds, 

Fortald  his  death  at  Troy, 

I  soon  prevail'd  wi'  her  to  send 

The  young  man  to  the  ploy. 

Poems  in  the  Tiuchan  Dialect,  p.  18. 
I   am   inclined   to   view   it   as   formed  from  A.S. 
pl<:g-an  to  play.      V.  Pliskie. 
To  PLOT,  T.  a.    1.  To  scald,  to  burn  by  means 
of  boiling  water,  S. 

E'en  while  the  tea's  fili'd  reeking  round, 

Rather  than  plot  a  tender  tongue. 
Treat  a'  the  circling  lugs  wi'  sound. 
Sync  safely  sip  w  hen  ye  have  sung. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  199. 

2.  To  make  any  liquid  scalding  hot,  S. 

3.  To  burn,  in  a  general  sense  ;  but  improperly 
used. 

1  never  sooner  money  got. 

But  all  my  |)outches  it  would  plot, 

And  scorch  them  sore,  it  was  sae  hot. 

Forf/es's  Dominie  Depos'd,   p.  26, 
PLOTCOCK,  s.   A  name  given  to  the  devil. 

"  In  this  mean  time,  when  they  were  taking  forth 
their  artillery,  and  the  King  [James  IV.]  being  in 
the  Abbay  for  the  time,  there  was  a  cry  heard  at 
the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, proclaiming  as  it  had  been  a  summons,  which 
was  named  and  called  by  the  proclaimer  thereof, 
The  Summons  q(  Plotcnck ;  which  desired  all  men, 
to  compear,  both  Karl  and  Lord,  and  Baron  and 
Gentleman,  and  all  honest  Gentlemen  within  the 
town  (every  man  specilied  by  his  own  name)  to 
compear,  within  the  space  of  forty  days,  before  his 
master,  where  it  should  happen  hira  to  appoint,  and 
be  for  the  time,  uuder  the  pain  of  disobedience." 
Pitscottie,  p.  112. 

This  is  said  to  have  taken  place  before  the  fatal 
battle  of  Flodden. 

This  name  seems  to  have  been  retained  in  Ram. 
say's  time. 

At  midnight  hours  o'er  the  kirkyard  she  raves. 
And   seven   times   does   her   prajers   backward 

pray. 
Till  Plotiock  comes  with  lumps  of  Lapland  clay, 
Milt  with  the  venom  of  black  taids  and  snakes: 
Of  this  unsonsy  pictures  aft  she  makes 
Of  ony  ane  she  hates,  and  gars  expire 
Wit!i  slow  and  racking  pains  afore  a  fire, 
Stuck  fou  of  prines  ;  the  devilish  pictures  melt; 
The  pain  by  fowk  they  represent  is  felt. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  95. 
This  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  corr.  of  Pluto, 
the  name  of  that  heathen  deity  who  was  believed  to 
reign  in  the  infernal  regions.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  name  was  commonly  given  to  the  devil.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  use  of  it  in  S. 
may  have  originated  from  sonic  Northern  fable  ;  as 
our  forefathers  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
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with  the  magical  operations  of  Sweden  and  Lap- 
laud  ;  and  according  to  the  last  passage,  Plotcock 
brings  Lapland  clay,  which,  doubtless,  would  have 
some  peculiar  yirtue.  B  may  have  been  changed  (o 
P;  for  according  to  Rudbeck,  theSw.  name  of  Pluto 
was  Blut-mader ;  Atalant.  i.  724.  In  Isl.  he  is  de. 
nominated  Blofgod,  i.  c.  the  god  of  sacrifices,  from 
Su.G.  blot-a,  MoesG.  blot-an,  to  sacrifice,  and  this 
from  bloth,  blood. 
PLOUD,  s.    A  green  sod,  Aberd. 

"  They  are  supplied  with  turf  and  heather  from 
the  muirs,  and  a  sort  of  green  sods,  called  ploud.s, 
which  they  cast  in  the  exhausted  mosses."  P.  Lc- 
ochcl,  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.  vi.  218. 

Fland.  plot-en,  membranam  sive  corium  cxuere. 
A  piece  of  green  sward  is  called  S.jlag,  for  the  same 
reason,  (romjlng-a,  dcglubere,  because  the  ground 
is  as  it  vrnTCjiuyed.  ' 

FLOUT,  5.   A  heavy  shower  of  rain,  S. 

Belg.  plots-en,  to  fall  down  suddenly,  to  fall 
down  plump,  Sewel. 

To  PLOUTERj  r.  n.    To  make  a  noise  among 
water,  to  work  with  the  hands  or  feet  in  agi- 
tating any  liquid,  to  be  engaged  in  any  wet  and 
dirty  work,  S.  nearly  synon.  with  paddle,  E. 
Sibb.  writes  plotsster,  which  he  resolves  into  pool- 
stir.    But  it  may  more  naturally  be  traced  to  Germ. 
plader-n,  humida  et  sordida  tractare;  plader,  sordes  ; 
Wachter.    This  is  eTidently  from  the  same  root  with 
Tcut.  plots-en^  plotsen  int  zsatcr,  in  aquam  irrucre. 
Plash,  q.  T.  is  certainly  from  the  same  common  stock. 
This  obseryation  applies  perhaps  to  E.  splutter. 
Plouteh,  s.  The  act  of  floundering  through  wa- 
ter or  mire,  S. 
He'd  spent  inair  in  brogues  gaun  about  her, 

Nor  hardly  was  weel  worth  to  waur  j 
For  mony  a  foul  weary  planter 

She'd  cost  him  through  gutters  and  glaur. 
Jamieson^s  Popular  Ball.  i.  294. 
A.  Bor.  plotsding,  wading  through  thick  and  thin, 
is  evidently  from  the  same  fountain.     V.  Grose. 
PLUCK,  <r.     The  Pogge,  a  fish ;  small  and  ugly, 
supposed  by  the   fishers   to  be   poisonous,    S. 
Cottus  cataphractus,  Linn. 
PLUCKUP,  Plukup,  *. 

— Xa  expensis  did  he  spair  to  spend, 
Quhill  pecc  was  brocht  vnto  ane  finall  end. 
Quhar  as  he  fand  vs  at  the  plukup  fair, 
God  knawis  in  Scotland  quhat  he  had  ado 
With  baitli  the  sydis,  or  he  could  bring  ts  to. 
Poemx  Sixteenth  Century,   p.  299. 
This  is  left  without  oxpl.  in  Gl.     But  at  the  pluk- 
up fair  certainly  signifies,   completely  in  a  state  of 
dissension,  ready  to  pull  each  others  cars. 

Pluck,  V.  S.B.  signifies  to  spar  ;  Thei/  pluckit  ane 
anither  like  cocks.  The  E.  phrase,  to  pluck  a  croze, 
is  allied  ;  also,  Belg.  plukhaair-en,  to  fall  together 
by  the  ears.  The  word  in  form,  however,  most 
nearly  resembles  the  E.  v.  to  pluck  up,  as  signify- 
ing to  ;;ull  up  by  the  roots. 

FLUFFY,  adj.    Applied  to  the  face  when  very 

fleshy,  chubby,  S. 

Su.G.  plufsig,  facies  obesa,  prae  pinguedine  in- 
flata;  Ihre. 

Vol,  H. 


PLUKE,  Plouk,  pron.  plool,  s.    A  pimple,  S. 
A.  Bor. 

"  The  kinde  of  the  disease — was  a  pestilentious 
byle, — striking  out   in   many  hcades   or   ia   many 
plukcs."     Druce's  Scrm.  1591.     V.  Atrie. 
To  whisky  plooks  that  burnt  for  wooks 

Oa  town. guard  soldiers  faces. 
Their  barber  bauld  his  whittle  crooks. 
An'  scrapes  them  for  the  races. 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  50. 
Not,  as  Sibb.   says,   "  corr.   from  Sax.  pocca." 
For  it  is  merely  Gael,  plucan;  Shaw,  vo.  Carbuncle. 
Plukie-faced,   adj.     Having   tlie  face    studded 
with  pimples,  S. 
And  there  will  be — 
— Plouckie-fac'd  Wat  in  the  mill. 

Rilson^s  S.  Songs,  i.  210. 
PLUMBE-DAMES,  s.    A  prune,  a  Damascene 
plumb,  S. 

"  It  is — ordayncd,  (hat  no  person  use  anie  maner 
of  desert  of  wettc  and  dry  confections,  at  banquet- 
ting,  marriages,  baptismes,  feastings,  or  any  meales, 
except  the  fruites  growing  in  Scotland  :  As  also  figs, 
reasins,  plumbe-damies,  almonds,  and  other  uncon- 
fected  fruites."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1621.  c.  25. 

"  Plumb  dames  (i.  e.  prunes)  per  pound  j^0:0:4." 
Diet  Book,  King's  Coll.  Aberd.  1630.  Amofs  Hist. 
Edin.  p.  169. 

PLUMP,  ad).  A  plump  shower,  a  heavy  shower 
that  falls  straight  down.  This  is  also  called  a 
plump  ;  as  a  thunder  plump,  the  heavy  shower 
that  often  succeeds  a  clap  of  thunder,  S. 
Teut.  plomp,  plumbens  ;  plomp-en,  mergerc  cum 
impetn.     Sw.  plump-a,  id. 

PLWYRNYS,  s.  pi.     V.  Pleuchirxes. 

To  PLUNK,  r.  n.     J.  To  plunge  with  a  dull 

sound,  to  plump,  S. 

Either  a  frequent,  (lom  plunge,  or  allied  to  C.B. 
plzcngk-io,  id. 

2.  It  is  also  used,  S.O.  as  a  school-term,  signify- 
ing to  play  the  truant ;  q.  to   disappear,   as  a 

stone  cast  into  water. 

Teut.  pltnck-en,  however,  signifies,  ragari,  pa. 
lari,  to  straggle ;  plencker,  qui  vagando  tempus  con. 
sumit ;  Kilian. 
PLUNTED. 

I  may  compair  them  to  a  pluntcd  fyre. 
But  heit  to  warme  you  in  the  winteris  cauld. 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  IGth  Cent.  p.  304. 

This   has   undoubtedly  been   written  /)ajn^c(/,   or 
printed. 
FOB,  Fob-tow,  .?.     The  refuse  of  flax  from  the 

mill,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  rind,  used  as  fuel, 

S.B. 

*•  One  night  I  perceived  the  atmosphere  illumined 
in  quick  succession  of  red  Hashes,  like  the  Aurora, 
to  an  angle  of  20*  or  30'  elevation,  and  found  ii 
was  done  by  boys  burning  pob-tuzc,  about  a  mile 
distant,  and  that  the  successive  coruscations  of  the 
atmosphere  were  occasioned  by  the  toSsings  of  the 
tow."  P.  Bendochy,  Perths.  Statist.  Ace.  xix.  366. 
Also  pron.  Pab.  q.  v. 
POCK-ARRS,   s.  pi.     The   marks  left  by  the 

smallpox.     V.  Ami. 
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POCK-SHAKINGS,  s.  pi.  A  vulgnr  term,  used 
to  denote  the  younj^cst  cliild  of  a  family,  S. 
It  often  implies,  flie  idi-a  of  soinctliing  puny  in  ap. 
pciirancp.  Jlciicu  il  is  usual  to  say  of  a  ))uay  child, 
ttiat  lif  iniiix  tu  be  the  poiksUiikings.  Tlii'i  jiroba. 
blv  alludes  to  the  iiumI  wliifh  adheres  to  a /)i«'t  or 
l).i2,  and  is  shaken  out  of  it,  which  i:i  always  of  a 
kuuller  grain  than  the  rest. 

It  is  renuirkable  that  the  Tcry  same  unpolislied 
idea  occurs  in  Isl.  Uclguskakd,  yocatur  a  v«!i;o 
ullimus  parenluni  natiis  vol  nata,  from  bc/i^-tii'  a  bag 
or  puck,  and  ikuk-a  to  shake.  V.  G.  Aiulr.  p.  211. 
POD, ... 

>Vith  a  willie  wand  thy  skin  w;vs  well  sconrscd  ; 
Syne  feiuyedly  forge  how  thou  left  the  land. 
IVow,  Sirs,   1  demand  how    this  Pod  can   be 
purged  ? 

Montgomcn/,  H'iitsoit''s  Coll.  iii.  4. 
This  is  probabl  V  a  term  deiiotin;;  sniallnoss  of  size ; 
as  the  poem  abounds  with  words  of  this  description. 
A  plumi)  or  histy  ehild  is  calleil  a  piiil,  often  a  fat 
pud,  S.  Or  it  may  be  the  same  w  ith /Jf«</e  a  toad, 
y.  V.  as  imph  ing  the  idea  of  pollution  ;  Tcut.  pudde, 
1)ufo.  \ .  I'oin. 
PODLE,  5.  A  tadpole,  S.  synon.  poic-fiead,  q.  v. 

This  seenis  a  diinin.  from  Tcut.  podde,  a  frog. 

PODLIE,  PoDi.Er,  *.   A  term  used  to  denote  fish 

of  different  kinds,  in  different  counties  of  S. 

1,  The  fry  of  the  coal  fish  ;  Gadus  carbonarius, 

Linn.     This  is  most  commonly  known  by  the  name 

of  podlij,  Loth.     It  is  the  t.illuk  or  iiilh  of  Orkn. 

"'  Fish  of  every  kind  have  become  scarce,  in  so 
much  that  there  is  not  a  haddock  in  the  bay.  All 
that  remain  are  a  few  small  cod,  podlics,  and  tl6uu. 
ders."     P.  Largo,  Fifes.  Statist.  Ace.  iy.  537. 

"  The  fish  most  generally  caught,  and  the  most 
iisefwl,  \*  a  grey  hsh  here  called  ciillit,  of  the  size  of 
Miiall  liaddocks,  and  is  the  same  with  what  on  the 
south  coast  is  called  podtcj/,  only  the  cntb  is  of  a 
larger  size."  P.  Cross,  Orkni'y,  Statist.  Ace.  tI.  453. 
These  seem  to  be  the  fish  cxiWctl  padles,  Ross-shire. 
"  Prawns,  small  rock  and  ware  cod,  gurnet,  tur- 
Iiot,  and  ptid/cs  are  found  ;  but  for  the  last  3  years 
all  the  stnall  lish  have  decreased  very  much,  except 
tlounders."     Statist.  Ace.  iii.  309. 

U.  This  name  is  fre<|uentlv  given  to  the  Green- 
backed  Pollack  or  (iadiis  V'irens,  Loth. 

'•  Asellus  virescens  Schonfeldii  ;  onr  fishere  call  it 
■A  Podlij.''     Sibb.  Fife,   \).  123. 

"  Pitdlcy,  a  small  fish,  {Gadus  virens,  Linn.") 
Sibb.  Gl. 

3.  This  n.ime  is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  true 
Pollack,  or  (iadus  PoJIachius,  S. 

Can  it  be  a  corr.  of  pollack?  Fland.  pudde,  miis- 
tcla  pisris  ? 
PODEMAKRELL,  s.    A  bawd. 

'^  Douchter,  for  thy  luf  this  man  has  gref« 

diseis," 
Qnod  the  bismere  with  the  slekit  speche  : 
"■'  Rew  on  him,  it  is  merit  his  pane  to  meis." — 
Sic  pode  makrettis  for  Lucifer  bene  leche. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  97.  3. 
i.  e.  act  as  the  Devil's  physicians. 

"  From  Fr.  putte  meretrix,  and  maquerelle  lena," 
Sibb.     V,  M.1CRELI.. 


POID,  s.    Pal.  Hon.  i.  57. 

. (juhair  is  yonc  paid  that  plenycif, 

(jiihilk  deilh  diweruis  comiltund  sic  des|)ife? 

.Mr.  I'inkcrton  asks  if  this  means  yjot/.^    But  the 
term  s.'cms  the  same  with  Pod,  ([.  v. 
To  POIND,  PovNDv  r.  a.    1.  To  distrain,  S.  a 

forensic  term  ;  proii.  pund,  as  Gr.  v. 

"  All  olhir  beisds  (hat  eittis  niennis  cornc  or  grcs 
sail)!'   piii/ndif  (pihil    the    awnar    thairof   retires  tJie 
skailhis  be   th;n  m  done."     Bellend.  Croii.  B.  x.  c. 
12. 
i?.  To  seize  ill  warfare,  as  implying  that  what  is 

tlius  seized  is  retained  till  it  be  ransomed. 
The  (|whethir  oil  ryot  wald  thai  ma 
To  pryk  and  pojjiid  bathe  to  and  fra. 

IVynloicii,  viii.  43.  13  J. 

A.'>.  jii/nd-an  to  shut  up;  whence  Iv  pound,  a 
liiiifold,  or  ])rison  in  which  beasts  are  inclosed  ;  and 
the  v.  pound,  "  to-  shut  up,  to  imprison  as  in  a 
])ound,"  Johns.  Mr.  MacPherson  mentions  Belg. 
poi/iifi/tgc,  exaction,  as  allied.  We  may  add  Isl, 
pj/>idiug,  career,  a  prison,  V'erel. 

The  original  idea  is  still  retained  in  S.  He,  ^v]\o 
finds  cattle  trespassing  on  his  ground,  is  said  \o poind 
them,  when  he  shuts  them  up,  till  such  time  as  he 
receives  a  sufficient  compensation  from  the  owner, 
for  the  damage  done. 

Germ,  pfand-cn  also  signifies  to  distrain.  Sw.  ut. 
panta  is  used  in  tfie  same  sense,  as  quoted  by  Vere!, 
Jiul.  vo.  .Iff or,  )).  \i).;  -inA  pan(-a,  to  take  in  pledge. 
These  are  from  Germ,  pfuiid,  Su.G.  pant,  a  pledge. 

This  seems  to  lead  us  to  the  true  origin  of  poind. 
For  this  in  the  L.B.  of  our  law  is  called  NiwiarCj 
naino.i  eapcrc,  which  Skene  expl.  pignorare,  siv« 
l>ignus  auferre,  and  derives  from  Numan,  a  Saxon 
word.  Aamc  is  mentioned  by  Lye,  as  denoting  what 
is  now  called  diffres.'!,  F..  (poinding,  S.)  and  dedu- 
ced from  A.S.  nim-an  capere.  Su.G.  nam-a,  iiacni- 
H,  signifies  to  seize  any  thing  as  a  pledge.  M'hat  is 
thus  seized  is  called  nam.  Nanifae  denotes  cattle 
seized  in  pledge :  Akcrndin,  the  poinditfg  of  cattle 
that  have  trespassed,  till  the  damage  be  paid,  from 
(ikcr  a  field,  and  nam.  What  confirms  this  deriva. 
lion  is,  that  whereas  Belg.  pand  is  a  pledge,  a  pawn, 
and  jxindcn,  to  jjawn,  pander  signifies  a  distrainer. 
Tims,  to  poind  properly  signifies,  to  take  something 
as  a  pledge  of  indemnification.. 
PoYNi),  PowNDj  i-.  1.  That  which  is  distrain- 
ed, S. 

"  The  scrgents   sail  cause  the  poj/zic/v  to  be  deli, 
vered  to  the  creditonr,  vn'.ill  the  debt  be  fullie\j,)ay- 
ed  to  him."     Sec.  Stat.  Rob.  1.  c.  20.  s.  G. 
2.  The  prey  taken  in  an  inroad. 

A  curapany  gat  he. 

And  rade  in  Ingland,  for  to  ta 
A  pozvnd,  and  swnc  it  hapnyd  sa, 
That  he  of  catalc  gat  a  pray. 

fVipntozon,  ix.  1.  12. 
PoiNDABLE,  adj.    Liable  to  be  distrained,  S. 

"  This  exemption  from  poinding  was — extended 
by  analogy  to  the  bucket  and  wand  of  a  salt-pan, 
which  can  at  no  time  be  poinded  if  the  debtor  has 
sufliciency  of  poindable  good."  Erskine's  Instit.  s, 
23. 
Poinding,  $.    The  act  of  poinding,  S. 
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'•  Poinding  is  that  diligence  by  which  the  pro- 
perty of  the  debtor's  moveable  subjects  is  transfer- 
red directly  to  the  creditor  who  uses  the  diligence," 
Erskine,  ibid.  B.  iii.  Tit.  6.  s.  20. 
PoYNDKK,  PuNDAiiE,  s.  Oiic  who  dlstrains  the 
property  of  another,  S. 

"  The  poynds,  and  the  distresses  quhilkis  are 
taken,  salbe  reteiucd,  and  remaiuc  in  the  samine  ba- 
roniequhere  they  are  taken  :  or  in  sic  anc  place  per- 
taining to  the  poyndcr,  gif  he  any  hes,  quhere  sic 
po}  nds— may  remaine  and  be  keeped."  First  Stat. 
Uob.  I.  c.  7.  s.  5. 

Holland  writes  pundare,  q.  v. 
POYNIES,  $.  p/.   Gloves. 

"  Twelue  dowzanc  of  glooucs,  or  IcdAcr  poynies, 
niakis  ane  grosse."  Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  to.  Ser. 
plai/h. 

Probably  from  Fr.  poing,  the  fist  ;  as  a  glove  in 
Germ,  is  bandavhuh,  literally  a  shoe  for  the  hand  ; 
Sw.  Iifind^/cc. 

POYNTAL,  s.    J .  Some  instrument  used  in  war, 
resembling  a  j.ivelin,  or  a  small  sword. 

With  round  sfok  swcrdis  fautht  they  in  melle 
With  poi)nt(Uis  or  with  stokkis  Sabellyne. 

Doug,  yirgil,  231.  53. 
Et  tcreti  pugnant  mucrone  veruque  Sabello. 

Virg.  vii.  665. 
2.  A  pointed  instrument,  with  which  musicians 
play  on  the  harp,  a  quill. 

Thare  was  also  the  prcist  and  mcnstralc  sle 

Or])heus  of  Trace 

Now  with  gymp  fiugeris  doing  stringis  smyte, 
And  now  with  subtell  euore  po!jnlat/s  lyte. 
Duug.  ytrgil,  187.  33. 
Fr.  pointillc,  a  prick  or  point,  from  poinct,   id. 
Lat.  pitng-ere,  pttnct-tim. 
To  POIST,  PuisT,  r.  a.     "  To  urge,  to  push  j 

Fr.  poitssa"  Sibb.     V.  Poss. 
POKE,  s.     A  disease  of   sheep,    affecting  their 
jaws,  S. 

"  They  smear,  however,  all  those  which  are  not 
housed.  Tho  latter  are  seldom  subject  to  that  dis- 
ease railed  by  sheep-farmers  the  pvkc,  (a  swelling 
under  the  jaw)  or  to  the  scab.  The  poke,  particu- 
larly, often  proves  fatal."  P.  Dowally,  Perths. 
Statist.  Ace.  XX.  4C9. 

Apparently  denouiinated  from  its  assuming  the  ap. 
pcarance  of  a  bag  or  pock, 

POLDACH,  .S-.   Marshy  ground  lying  on  the  side 

of  a  body  of  witer  ;  a  term  used  in  the  higher 

parts  of  Ang. 

Belg.  pulder,  a  marsh,  a  meadow  on  the  shore; 
or,  a  low  spot  of  ground  inclosed  with  banks. 
POLICY,  Pdllece,  s.    The  pleasure-ground,  or 

improvements  about  a  gentleman's  seat,  espe- 

ci.illv  in  planting,  S. 

"  For  poliric  to  be  had  within  the  rcalme,  in 
planting  of  woddis,  making  of  hedgeis,  orchardis, 
yairdis,  and  sawing  of  bromo,  it  is  statute — that 
euerie  man,  spirituall  and  temporall  within  this 
realme,  haiiand  ano  hundreth  pund  land  of  new  ex- 
tent he  yeir,  and  may  expend  samckill,  quhair  thair 
is  na  woddis  nor  foreslis,  plant  wod  and  forest,  and 
mak  hedgeis  and  haning  for  him  self,  extending  to 


thrc  akcrs.='      Acts   Ja.    V.    1535,   c.    10.    E<".i:. 
1566. 

In  the  reign  of  Ja.  VI.  we  find  that  an  act  wa; 
passed  against  "  the  destroyers  of  planting,  haning, 
and /Wic/e."     A.  1579.  c.  84. 

"  The  Pychtis  spred  fast  in  Athole,  &  maid  syn. 
dry  strenthis  and  polecyis  in  it."  Bcllend.  Cron.  B. 
vii.  c.  6.  Ke^ionem  et  agros  vicinia  arcibns,  muni, 
tionibus  castcllisque  plurimum  ornanlCi  ;  Boeth. 

"  Scho  knew  the  mynd  of  Kenneth  geuyn  fo 
magnilicent  bygyng  &  polesy."  Ibid.  B.  xi.  c.  10. 
Magnifica  aedium  structura  atque  ornatus  delcc- 
taret ;   Booth. 

JNIy  liOrd  Temporalitie, 

In  gudly  haist  I  will  that  yic 
Lett  into  few  your  temporall  landis, 
To  men  that  labouris  with  thair  handisj 
Bot  noclit  to  Jcnkyne  Gentill  man, 
That  nowdir  will  he  work,  nor  can  ; 
Qiihuirby  ihd.t  pollece  may  cncress. 

Lyndtuy,  S.F.R.  ii.  165. 

"  On  a  coi\siderable  eminence — stands  the  present 
mansion-house  of  Greenock. —  It  is  a  large  house. 
Its  poiicy  (as  they  call  it)  or  pleasure  ground,  ha? 
bi'cn  extensive,  but  has  fallen  into  decay."'  P. 
Greenock,  Renfrews.  Statist.  Ace.  v.  568.  iV. 

"  His  lordship's  policy  surrounds  the  house. — 
The  word  here  signifies  improvements  or  demesne  : 
when  used  by  a  merchant,  or  tradesman,  signilies 
their  warehouses,  shops,  and  the  like."  PcniiaDt's 
Tour  in  S.  1769.  p.  94. 

I  have  not  remarked  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
latter  sense. 

It  has  undoubtedly  been  formed  from  Fr.  po. 
lice.  Druid  de  police,  "  power  to  make  parti- 
cular orders  for  the  government  of  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  town  or  territory,  extending  to — streets  or 
highways."  Hence,  policio-,  -ere,  "  belonging  to 
the  government  of  a  town  or  territory,"  Coigr. 
POLlST,  adj.  Artful,  designing,  generally  as  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  fawning  ;  as,  a  po/ist  loiiii, 

a  crafty  knave,  S. 

It  is  evidently  from  the  r.  polish,  Fr.  polir,  to 
sleek  ;  and  used  in  the   same  metaph.   sense  as  S. 
slee/af. 
POLKE,  Pock,  .9.   A  kind  of  net. 

— "  Ordainis  the  saidis  acfes  to — have  eflect— 
against  the  slayers  of  the  saidis  reid  fish,  in  forbid- 
den time,  be  blesis,  casting  of  wanJes  or  utlierw  ise  : 
or  that  destroyes  the  smokes  and  frye  of  salmound 
in  niil-dammes,  or  be  polkea,  creilles,  trammel-nets, 
and  herrie- waters."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1579.  c.  89. 

The  same  term  is  used  for  a  pock  or  bag,  Banna- 
tyne  Poems,  p.  160. 

— Ane  pepper-/)o/<:  maid  of  a  padell. 

As  used  in   the  Act,  it  evidently  denotes  a  net 
made  in  form  of  a  bag. 
POLL  AC,  s.    The  name  of  a  fish. 

"  In  Lochlomond  there  are  salmon-trout,  eel, 
perch,  llounder,  pike,  and  a  fish  peculiar  to  itself, 
called  pollac."  P.  Buchanan,  Stirl.  Statist.  Ace.  ix. 
16. 

This  seems  merely  the  Gael,  name  of  the  Pozsatt 
orflwiniad.      V.  Powax. 

POLLIE-COCK,  PoUME-cocK,  s.    A  turkey,  S. 
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Both  names  are  Jiscd  ;  anil  both  Jiave  been  bor- 
rowed from  Fr.,  in  which  language  the  cock  is  de- 
uoiniii;ited  I'aon  d'hi<.\i-;  and  the  iicn  Poiile  d'lndc. 
POLLIS,  s.  /;/.  Paws. 

The  «od  lyo\in,  i>n  Wallace  quhar  he  stud, 
Kanj'and,  he  braid,  for  he  dcsyryt  bind  ; 
AVith  his  rude  pollh  in  the  mantill  rocht  sa, 
Awkwart  the  bak  than  Wallace  can  him  ta. 
fVullace,  xi.  '2-19.  MS. 
POLLOCK,  s-    The  name  given  to  the  young  of 
the  crallish,  Slitland. 

"  Pollocks,  or  young  seath,  canght  in  summer, — 
sell  for  Id.  per  dozen."  P.  Aithsting,  Statist.  Ace. 
vii.  .589.     V.  Skath. 

POME,  s.  Perhaps  the  pome-citron  ;  if  not,  as 
conjoined  with  ointments,  what  we  now  call 
pomatum. 

— Seropys,  scwane,  succurc,  and  svnamonio, 
Prctjus  inuntnicnl,  saufe,  or  fragrant /;«;«<". 
Dong.  I'hgil,  Prol.  101.  41. 
POMELL,  .s'.     Properly,  a  globe  ;   used  for  the 
breast. 

llir  lips,  and  chcikis,  pumice  fret; 

As  rose  maist  redolent : 

"With  yvoire  nek,  and  pomellx  round. 

Mailland  Poems,   p.  239. 
Chaucer  \\%f:% pomel  for  a  ball,  or  any  thing  round. 
L.B.  puniell-uf,  globulus  ;   Fr.  pommel-cr  to  grow 
round  as  an  ai)ple,  from  ;)07ume,  Lat.  pum.um. 
POYNYE,    PoYNYJlIi',    PoYHNIi,    Po.NYHE,     S. 

A  skirmish. 
Till  Cragfergus  thai  come  again  ; 
In  all  that  way  wcs  nano  bargain. 
Hot  gill"  that  ony  poynjc  wcr, 
That  is  noucht  for  to  spck  of  her. 

Barbour,  xvi.  307.  MS. 

Welle  thrc  hundyr  and  fourty 

Of  Inglij  at  that  poijnjht-  w  ar  tane. 
fVytituzcn,  ix.  3.  43.     Ponjjhe,  viii.  36.  32. 
O.Fr.  ptiigncc,  id.     Lat.  pugnu. 
PONYEAND,  adj.  Piercing,  pungent. 

The  Scottis  on  fute  grct  rowme  about  thaim 

maid, 
With  poni/cand  spcris  throuch  platis  prest  of 
su-ylie. 

IVuUuce,  iii.  141.  MS. 
Fr.  poignant,  id. 
PONNYIS,  s.   "  "Weight,  influence  -,  Teut.  pon- 

dis/i,  pnnderosus  ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 
PONNYLS,  Houlate,  iii.  2ti.    Leg.  pennj/is,  as  in 
Bann.  MS. 

Ye  princis,  prclcttis  of  pryd  for  pennijis  and 
prow, 

That  pullis  the  pure  ay 

Perhaps  it  is  this  very  word  that  Sibb.  has  expl. 
•'  weight,  influence." 

POO,  a.  A  crab.  This  word  is  used  in  Dunbar, 
E.  Loth.  In  Arbroath  a  young  crab  is  called 
pullock. 

The  words  seem  allied.    But  I  cannot  say  whether 
they  have  any  affinity  to  Fr.  potil,  the  sca-Iouse,  a 
[\^h  not  bigger  than  a  bean ;  Cotgr. 
POORTITH,  X.  Poverty.    V.  Pchtye. 


POPE'g  KNIGHTS,  s.  A  designation  formerly 
given  to  priests  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who 
were  at  the  same  time  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Sir. 

"  Sir  Andrew  Oliphant,  one  of  (he  Archbishops 
Priests,  commanded  him  to  arise  (for  he  was  upou 
his  knees)  and  answer  lo  the  articles,  said  [saying], 
Sir  Walter  Alill,  get  up  and  anstcer,  for  you  keep 
my  Lord  here  too  long ;  he  notthelesse  continued  in 
hih  devotion,  and  that  done  he  arose,  and  said,  he 
ought  to  obey  God  more  then  men ;  I  serve  a 
mightier  Lord  than  your  Lord  is.  And  Kherc  you 
call  mc  Sir  Walter,  they  call  mv  Walter,  and  not 
Sir  Walter  ;  /  have  been  too  long  one  of  the  Popes 
Knights  :  no^x  say  zchat  you  have  to  say."  Spots- 
wood's  Hist.  p.  95. 

Tyrwhitt  says,  that  "  the  title  of  Sire  was  usu- 
ally given  by  courtesy  to  Priests,  both  secular  and 
regular  ;"  Canterbury  Tales,  iii.  287,  Note  ;  and 
that  "  it  was  so  usually  given  to  Priests,  that  it  has 
crept  even  into  acts  of  Parliament."  Of  this  he  gives 
dilierent  examples,  in  the  reigns  of  Edw.  IV.  and 
Henry  VIL     Gl.  vo.  Sire. 

"   An  instance   of  the  title  Sir  being  applied  to 
our  clergy,   occurs  in  Froissart ;  who,  in  speaking 
of  some  of  the  earl  of  Douglas's  knights,   that  kept 
by  him  after  he  fell  at  Otterbiirn,  mentions  also  one 
of  his  chaplains,  that  fought  valiantly.  Sir  William 
of  Norberrych   [probably   North-Berwick].      The 
clerical  api>lication  of  the  title  became  common  with 
us,   whether  derived   from   the   custom   of  France, 
from  some  poniilical  grant,  or  from  the  establish- 
ment which  the  eastern  monastic  knights,  particu- 
larly those  of  St.  John,  had  acquired  in  this  coua» 
try."     Brydson's  View  of  Heraldry,  p.  174.  175. 
It  was  used  in  the  same  manner  by  O.E.  writers. 
The  preste  hihie  fire  Cleophas, 
And  nempncde  so  the  soudan  of  Damas, 
After  his  owne  name. 

Kyng  of  Tars,  E.  M.  Rom.  ii.  191. 
This  is  the  same  with  Sir,  which  is  generally  writ- 
ten  in    this   form    through  the  Poem,  as  in  v.  817. 
875,     In  V.  909.  (he  priest  is  called  Sir  Cleophas. 

It  occurs  also  in  U.  Brunne's  Chronicle,  p.  257. 
258. 

The  ersbisshop  of  Dcuelyn  he  was  chosen  his 

pere, — 
Of  Krawecombc  Sir  Jon,    a  clcrkc  gode   & 

wys. — 
Sir  Hugh  was  man  of  state,  he  said  as  I  sallc 

rede. — 
This  Sir  Hugh  v-a?  a  simple  friar. 
Frere  Hugh  of  Malrncostre  was  a  Jacobyn. 
Although  it  appears  that  in  Scotland  this  title  was 
more  generally  conferred  on  priests,  it  was  occasion- 
ally given  to  the  regular  clergy.     "  The  proprietor 
of  Cross-Uagwell  abbey.   Sir  Adam  Fergusson,  has 
a   copy  of   a  testamentary  deed,   dated  m.d.xxx.  ; 
wherein  a  number   of  monks,   to  whom  it  relates, 
have  each   the  title  sir   [dominus]   pretixed   to  his 
name.     Some  more  recent  instances  of  this  title  be- 
ing applied  to  the  clergy,   occur  in  Malone's  notes 
on  Shakspeare  [character  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,"]. 
BrydsoUj  p.  17C. 
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My  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Brydson,  referring  to 
W.  Mill's  reply,  when  arraigned  before  the  Arch- 
bisliop,  observes  that  "  a  title  thus  judicially  em- 
ployed, and  disclaimed  as  characterising  the  pope's 
knights,  appears  to  have  had  some  other  foundation 
than  mere  courtesy."     Ibid.  p.  175. 

I  have  met  with  no  evidence,  however,  that  it  had 
any  other  foundation.  During  the  reign  of  James 
V.  this  title  seems  to  have  been  commonly  given  to 
priests.  The  persons  who  apprehended  W.  Mill, 
are  designed,  "  Sir  George  Strachen,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Torry,  two  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
Priests ;"  Spotswood  ubi  sup.  The  priest,  who  in. 
terrogated  him,  is,  as  has  been  seen,  designed  Sir 
Andrew  Oliphant.  Spotswood  elsewhere  mentions 
Sir  William  Kirk  Priest,  Sir  Duncane  Simpson 
Priest,  p.  66.  "  a  priest  calledS/r  John  Weighton," 
p.  77.  &c. 

Sir  David  Lyndsay  evidently  views  it  as  merely 
complimentary. 

The  sillie  Nun  will  thinkc  greit  schame, 
Without  scho  callit  he.  Madame. 
The  pure  priest  thinkis  he  gettis  na  richt, 
Be  he  nocht  sfilit  like  ane  kuicht, 
And  callit  Schir,  befoir  his  name; 
As  Schir  Thomas,  and  Schir  Williame. 
All  Monkis,  ye  may  heir  and  sie, 
Ar  callit  Denis,  for  dignitie  : 
Ilowbeit  his  mother  milk  the  kow, 
He  mon  be  callit  Dene  Androw, 
Dene  Peter,  Dene  PauU,  and  Dene  Robart. 
Li/7idsafs  Warkis,  1592,  p.  133. 
Dene  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Dan,  used  by 
Doug.     O.Fr.  dam.     V.  Dan. 

In  an  early  period,  in  England  priests  were  deno- 
minated God's  knights.  Langland,  having  describ- 
ed temporal  knights,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  spiritual  ones. 

For  made  ncuer  king  a  knight,  but  he  had  eatel 

to  spend, 
As  befell  for  a  knight,   or  foundc  him  for  his 

strenght. — 
The  bishop  shal  be   blamed  before  God,  as  I 

leue. 
That  crowneth  such  gods  knightes  that  can  not 

sapientcr 
Syngc  ne  psalmc  read,  oe  say  a  masse  of  the 

dayc; 
And  ncuer  nether  is  blamlcs,  the  bishop  or  the 

chaplen. 
For  here  ether  is  indited,  &•  that  is  ignorantia. 
P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  57,  b. 
This  was  most  probably  the  designation  that  the 
clergy  took  to  themselves,  in  allusion  to  the  injunc- 
tion given  to  Timothy,   to  "  endure  hardness,   as  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ."     1  need  scarcely  ob- 
serve that  miles,  the  word  which  occurs  in  the  Vul- 
gate,  is  often  used  as  equivalent   to  cqucs,  a  knight, 
Fr.  chevalier.     Hence  the  RTiights  Templars  adopt- 
ed this  honourable  designation  ;  and  had  this  inscrip. 
tion  on  the   seal   of  their  order,  Sigillum  Militum 
Christi.    V.  Monastic.  Anglican,  ii.  997.   Du  Cange, 
vo.  Miles.     Monks,  in  general,  were  also  occasion- 
ally designed  Christ's  Knights,  Equitcs  Christi  ;  Du 


Cange,   vo.  Eques.      The  phrase,   Pope's  Knighfs^ 
seems  to  have  been  used  only  in  contempt. 

Some  of  the  Prebendaries,  in  cathedral  churches 
in  France,  especially  in  V'ienne,  were  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Milites  Ecdesiastici.  This  dislinc- 
lion  was  conferred,  however,  by  a  royal  charter, 
A.  1307.     Du  Cange,  ubi  sup.  p.  749. 

But,  in  general,  the  title  referred  to  has  been 
given  merely  in  coinpliiiieut.  This  custom  has  reach- 
ed even  to  Iceland.  G.  Andr.  informs  us  that  Isl. 
sacra,  sira,  is  a  pracnomen  expressive  of  dignity,  as 
Sira  Canzelcr,  Dominus  Cancellarius.  "  in  like 
manner,"  ho  says,  "  the  Pastors  of  the  church  are 
denominated  Saera  Jun,  Sacra  Petiir."  This  cor. 
responds  to  Sir  John,  Sir  Peter,  &c.  as  the  ancient 
mode  of  addressing  a  priest  in  S. 

There  is  no  term  resembling  Sir  in  Sw.  But 
hcrre,  dominus,  the  synon.,  is  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner, "  Among  our  ancestors,"  Ihre  says,  "  none 
but  Kings  and  Princes  were  called  Hcrre:  after- 
wards it  was  transferred  to  Knights ; — then  to  Bi- 
shops, Abbots,  and  clergy  of  the  first  rank ; — for 
even  Rural  Deans  did  not  receive  this  title.  But  as 
titles  are  never  permanent,  this  became  at  length  so 
common,  that  it  was  given,  by  right,  not  only  to 
Deans,  but  to  ordinary  Pastors.  Thus  in  Sweden, 
and  Alsace,  when  the  peasants  mention  der  Herr, 
they  intend  their  Parish  Minister."     Vo.  Jlerre. 

This  title,  although  claimed  by  the  clergy,  and  at 
first  conferred  as  honorary,  towar<ls  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  came  to  bear  a  ludicrous  sense.  Thus 
it  is  used  by  the  famous  Henry  Stephen,  or  his  trans- 
lator, who  appropriates  it  to  Priests. 

'•  But  how  comes  it  to  passe  (may  some  say)  that 
these  poore  Franciscans  are  more  commonly  llouted 
and  played  upon  than  the  other  fry  of  Friers  ?  Ve. 
rily  it  is  not  for  want  of  examples  as  well  of  other 
Monks  as  of  s\m\i\c  Sir  Johns. — I  will  alleadge  some 
rare  examples  of  simple  Sir  Johns,  that  is,  of  such 
as  are  not  Monks,  but  single  soled  Priests."  World 
of  Wonders,   p.  179. 

Kven  so  early  as  Chaucer's  time,  this  title  had 
been  used  ludicrously  ;  connected  wiUi  the  name 
John,  which,  as  Tyrwhitt  has  observed,  ••'  in  ihc 
principal  modern  languages, — is  a  name  of  contempt, 
or  at  least  of  slight  ;"  Notes  to  Third  Vol.  p.  287. 
Than  spake   our  Hostc  with  rude  spcclic  and 

bold, 
And  sayd  unto  the  Nonnes  Precst  anon, 
Come  nere  thou  pretst,  come  hither  thou  Sire 

John, 
Telle  us  swiche  thing,  as  may  our  hertes  glade^ 
Nonnes  Prtcstcs  Prol.  ver.  1-4816. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  James  Tyrie,  a  Jesuit,  en* 
titles  his  work  in  reply  to  Knox,  printed  at  Paris 
1573,  "  The  Refutation  of  ane  Answer  made  be 
Schir  Johne  Knox,  to  ane  letter  send  be  James  Ty- 
rie, to  his  vmquh)  le  brother."  Ue  continues  this 
title  through  the  whole  work. 

This,  indeed,  has  been  viewed  as  doac  in  derision. 
Thus  Forbes  of  Corse  says  : 

"  If  they  were  not  bliudlie  miscarried,  they  might 
perceave,  that  what  tiiey  speakc  and  write  of  one- 
men  iu  derision  aud  coDtumelie,  (calling  them  Sir 
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John  Knox,  and  Frere  Jolinc  Craig,  &c.)  it  rcri- 
fyoth  tlu'ir  ordiiiaric  vocation."  Calling  of  Mini. 
8tcrs  of  Hcformod  Chiirciics,   p.  5. 

Whatever  force  this  argiunont  may   Iiavc   as  to 
Crai^,  who  liad  been  a.  Friar,  it  certainly  fails  as  to 
Knox,  who  never  received  any  orders  in  the  Church 
of  Home.     V.  Sciiiit. 
POPIL,  s.    A  poplar. 

"  Sic  lyik,  throucht  the  opcrationc  of  the  slernis, 
the  oliue,  the  popil,  &  the  oszcr  tree,  chungis  the 
cullour,  and  ther  leyuis,  at  ilk  (yinc  qnhen  the  soiino 
entiis  in  the  tro\)ic  of  Cancer."     Conipl.  S.   j).  88. 

Fr.  pcuple,  Lat.  popuUiis,  Teut.  puppcl-boom. 
POPIL,  m//. 

'•  Within  ane  srTiort  tynic  effir  the  ronfideratc 
kyngis  with  cajiitane  Gyldo  went  to  Forfair,  in 
qiihilk  snmfynie  was  ane  Strang  castel  within  ane 
loih,  quhare  siiidry  kingis  of  Scottis  maid  residence 
pftcr  the  proscription  of  the  Pichtis,  thorht  it  is  now 
but  ane  popil  town."  Bellend.  Cron.  D.  iv.  c.  1 1. 
In  viciiin  redactuni,  Borth. 

Perhaps  mean,  plebeian  ;  Tent,  popel,  plebs. 
POPINGOE,  y.     A  mark  for  shooting  at.     V. 

Pai'Ejav,  sense  ?. 
To  POPLE,  PAPLE,  r.  ,i.    I.  To  bubble  or  boil 

up,  like  water  ;  implying  an  allusion  to  the  noise 

of  ebullition,  S. 
The  veschel  may  no  more  the  broith  contcne, 
Bot  furth  it  poplis  in  the  fyre  here  and  thare, 
Quhil  vp  fleis  tlie  blak  stew  in  the  are. 

Doug,  rirgil,  223.  30. 

Popiiland,  part,  pr.,  is  used  iu  the  same  sense  in 
ihe  description  of  Acheron. 

Skaldand  as  it  war  wodc, 

Popiifund  and  boukand  furth  of  athir  hand, 
Vnto  Cocytus  al  his  slike  and  sand. 

lOiJ.  173.  39. 
2.  To  boil  with  indignation.     /  was  au)  papliii, 

S.B. 

lludd.  derives  it  from  Lat.  bitllio.  But  he  lias 
not  observed  that  Teut.  popel-cn  conveys  the  samo 
idea,  that,  at  least,  which  seems  the  jirimary  one,  the 
noise  made  by  a  vessel  in  boiling  ;  murmur  edcre, 
niurniurare  ;  whence  popeliiighf,  munnur  humiles- 
que  susurri,  Kilian.  Helg.  popel-eti.,  to  quiver,  to 
tlirob  ;  which  respects  the  motion,  although  not  tlic 
sound;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  word  as  \\m-i\  S.B. 
expresses  the  tremulous  and  spasmodic  motions  of 
the  body,  when  agitated  with  rage. 
POPLE.SY,  s.    Apoplexy. 

"  I'theris  of  thaym  ar  sa  swollyn,  and  growin  full 
of  humouris,  that  thay  ar  strikin  haistely  deid  in  the 
poplefy."     Bellend.  Descr.  Alb.  c.  16. 

Teut.  popelcije,  id. 

POPPILL,  Popple,  s.  Corn  campion  or  cockle; 
Agrostemma  Githago,  Linn.  id.  A.  Bor.  usu- 
ally pron.  pnpp/r,  S. 

All  ipocritis  hes  left  thair  frawardncss, 
Thus  weidit  is  the  pojipill  fra  the  corne. 

Uanmi/j/iie  Poems,   p.  166.  st.  6. 
"  Touching  our  Church  and  Bishops  being  in  it 
before  yon  were  borne,  if  so  be,  so  is  popple  among 
wheate  before  it  be  shorne,   of  great  auncientnes.se." 
D.  Hume,  ap,  Bp.  Gallow:iy's  Dikaiologie,  p.  lie. 


Tent,  pappcl  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  signify, 
ing  the  herb  mallow.  However,  C.B.  popple  is 
given  as  synon.  with  our  word. 

POPULAND,  part.  pr.    V.  Pople. 
PORRIDGE,  s.  That  which  in  E.  is  called  hasfi/- 
puddin'j; ;  oatmeal,  sometimes  barley-meal,  mix- 
ed in  boiling  water,  and  stirred  on  the  fire  till  it 
be  considerably  thickened,  S. 
"    TIk!  (^iet  of  the  labouring  people  here,   and  in 
general  all    through   the  Lowlands  of  the   North  of 
Scotland,   is  porridge  made  of  oat  meal,   with  milk 
or  beer,  to  breakfast."    P.  Speyniouth,  Moray,  Sta- 
tist. Ace.  xir.  401. 

PORT,  s.  A  catch,  S.  cxpl.,  the  "  generic  name 
for  a  lively  tun.',  as  The  horseman  sport,  Gael." 
Sibb.  Gl. 

"  What  the  English  call  a  catch,  the  Scottish  call 
a  Port ;  as  Carnegie's  Port.,  Port  Arlington,  Port 
Athol,  &c."  :    Kelly,   p.  397. 

Their  warning  blast  the  bugles  blew, 
The  pipe's  shrill  port  aroused  each  clan, 

Lutj  oj'  the  Last  Mimtn-l,  C.  v.  14. 
"  A  martial  piece  of  music,  adapted  to  the  bag- 
pipes," N. 

From  Gael,  port,  a,  tunc,  a  jig,  adopted  into  S. 
Hence, 

PORT-YOUL,    PoIlT-YEULL.       To  Sing  Port-7/Ollf, 

to  cry,  S. 

"  I'll  gar  you  sing  Port  Youl;"  S.  Pror.  Kelly, 
ut  sup. 

I'll  make  them  know  they  have  no  right  to  rule. 
And  cause  them  shortly  all  sinsr  up  Port-i/eull. 
llumUlon's  IVullace,  j).  Kil. 
Fornu'd  by  the  addition  o(  ijoul,  to  cry,  with  Port, 

PORTAGE,  y.  Cargo,  goods  to  be  put  on  board 
ship. 

Yc  mycht  heue  sene,  the  coislis  and  the  strandis 
Fillit  with  portage  and  pepil  tharon  standis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  69.  S5. 
Fr.  portage,  Ital.  portaggio ;  from  Lat.  port- 
are. 

PORTATIBIS,  Houlate,  iii.  10. 
Clarions  loud  knellis 
Portalibis  and  bellis,  &c. 
The  latter  part   of  this   word  has  beea  altered  in 
jMS.,  so  that  it   is  impossible  to  distinguish  its  form 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.     It  may  be  read  Por- 
tativet.  -.•    vi  ■/ ..  r.,  _    t^'^<*i:,.  V 

PORTEOUS,   Ponxuors,  Ponrowis,  or  Por- 
1  Lisuoi.i,,  .f.     A  list  of  the  persons  indicted  to 
appear  bcfce  the  Justiciary  Aire,  given  by  the 
Justice  clerk  to  the  Coroner  that  he  might  at- 
tach them  in  order  to  their  appearance. 
"   It  is  ordanit,   that  all  C'rounaris  sail  arreist  all 
tyme,   a!s  Weill    bcfoir  the  cry  of  the  Air,  as  efter, 
all  thame  that   sail   be  geuin   to  him  iu  portoicis  be 
the  Justice   Clerk,   &   nane    vthers."     Acts  Ja.   I. 
143C.  c.  156.  Edit.  1566.     Portuous,  c.  139.  Mur. 
ray. 

"  This  method  of  taking  up  of  dittay  or  indict- 
ments is  substituted  by  8.  Ann.  c.  10.  §  3.  4.  in 
place  of  the   old  one   by   tlje  stress  (traiitis)  and 
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porleous  rolls  in  1487.   c.  99."     Erskine's  Instit. 
U.  if.  Tit.  4.  §  86. 

Skene  says  that  this  word  is  a  porfamlo,  Mhich 
signifies  to  cany,  or  bear.  In  Vr.  Porten-vous. 
h^kinncr  obserres,  that  Skene  passes  this  word,  as  he 
does  the  most  of  those  that  are  difficult,  superficial. 
Ij  ;  and  conjectures  that  it  is  from  Fr.  poifez,  or 
upportcz,  as  containing  an  order  that  tiiose  thus  in- 
dicted present  themselves  personally  ;  and  that  the 
form  begins  in  words  to  this  purpose. 

Chaucer  uses  Portos  for  a  Breviary  or  Mass-Book. 
For  on  my  Purtos  here  I  make  an  oth. 

Shipmannes  2\ile,  v.  13061. 

Porthose,  Speght's  Edit. 

Tyrwhitt  observes  that  Porliiasics  are  mentioned 
nmoug  other  prohibited  books.  Stat.  3  and  4  Kdw. 
IV.  c.  10.  And  in  the  Parliament  roll  of  7tli  Kdw. 
IV.  n.  40,  there  is  a  petition  that  the  robbing  of 
Portcous  should  be  made  felony  without  clergy. 
The  word  was  used  in  the  same  sense  in  S.  For  in 
the  most  ancient  specimen  of  Scottish  typograi)hy 
known,  the  collection  printed  at  Edinburgh  1508, 
at  the  end  of  The  ticdve  virtues  of  ane  nobleman, 
it  is  said,  "  Heir  ends  the  Purteoits  of  Noblenes." 
The  meaning  of  the  title  is  ex\)lained  by  this  line, 

Nobles  report  your  matynis  in  this  buke. 
As  a  Breviary  might  be  viewed  as  a  roll  of  prayers, 
it  had  at  length  come  to  signify  a  roll  of  indict- 
inents. 

The  form  of  the  Portuous  roll  anciently  was  this. 
Oa  one  column  was  the  Indictment,  &c.  and  in  the 
opposite  column  were  the  names  of  the  Assisera,  or 
Jurymen  and  the  witnesses. — This  was  not  used  in 
the  stationary  Justiciary  court,  which  sits  at  Edin- 
burgh, but  only  in  the  circuits.  The  name  Porte- 
ous,  as  originally  applied  to  a  breviary  or  portable 
book  of  prayers  might  easily  be  transferred  to  a 
portable  roll  of  indictmeuts. 

It  occurs  also  in  a  curious  account,  given  by  Spots, 
■wood,  of  the  extent  of  the  learning  and  piety  of 
the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  A.  1538.  Having  cited 
Dean  Forrest,  Vicar  of  Dolour,  to  appear  before 
him,  for  the  heinous  crime  of  "  preaching  every 
Sunday  to  his  parishioners  upon  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels  of  the  day,"  he  desired  him  to  forbear, 
"  seeing  his  diligence  that  way  brought  him  in  suspi- 
cion of  hcresic."  If  he  could  find  a  good  Gospel,  or 
a  good  Epistle,  that  made  for  the  liberty  of  the  holy 
Church,  the  Bishop  willed  him  to  preach  that  to  his 
people,  and  let  the  rest  be.  The  honest  man  reply- 
ing,  Thai  he  hud  read  both  (he  new  Tcfitameni  and 
the  old,  and  liiat  he  had  never  found  an  ill  Epistle 
or  an  ill  Gospel  in  any  of  them  ;  the  Bishop  said, 
/  thank  God  I  have  lived  uell  these  many  years,  and 
never  kncvi  either  the  old  or  7ie!C.  I  content  me  zcith 
my  Portuise  and  Ponti/icull,  and  if  you  dean  Tho- 
nias  leave  not  these  fantasies,  you  Kill  repent,  Tihen 
you  cannot  mend  it,  Spotswood's  Ilist.  1655,  p. 
66-67. 

It  is  written  Portas,  by  Bale,  and  used  in  the 
same  sense  for  a  Breviary,  "  None  ende  is  there  of 
their  babiling  prayers,  theyr  portases,  bedos,  temples, 
aulters,  songes,"  &c.  Image  of  both  Churches, 
Pref.  B.  4. 

It  occurs  so  early  as  the  time  of  Longland. 


■        If  mani  prists  beare  for  hir  bastards  &  her 

brochis 
A  pay  re  of  bedes  in  their  hands,  &  a  book  un. 

der  (heir  arme, 
Sir  John  k  Sir  Jeffery  hath  a  girdle  of  silver, 
A   baselard  or  a  ballocke  knife,  with  bottons 

ouergilt. 
And  a  Partus  that  shuld  be  his  plow,  Placebo 
to  synge. 

P.  Ploughman,  F,  79.  a. 
In  L.B.   this  was  called  Portifurium.     We  find 
this  term  used  by  Ingulplius,  Abbot  of  Croyland^ 
who  flourished  A.  1076. 

"  llcstituit  IMonasterio  nostro  caliccm  quondam 
capellae  suae,  unum  Portifurium  do  usu  nostrac 
Ecclesiae  et  unum  Missale."     V.  907. 

The  Breviary  for  the  use  of  Sarum,  published  at 
Loudon  A.  1555,  has  this  title,  Portiforium  sea 
Breviarium  ad  insignes  Ecclesiae  Sarisbur.  usum  ac- 
curatisslme  castigatum,  &c.  Junius  defines  Porthose 
to  be  "  a  book  of  prayers  which  the  priests  carried 
with  them  in  their  journeys,  that  they  might  have  it 
always  at  hand:"  and  imagines  that  it  is  probably 
from  Fr.  port-er,  to  carry,  and  hose,  the  stockings 
or  rather  trousers  worn  by  our  ancestors.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  etymon,  he  refers  to  that  passage 
in  Chaucer. 

A  Shefield  thwitel  bare  he  In  his  hose. 

Reves  T.  rcr.  3931. 
Du  Cange  in  like  manner  thinks  that  the  breviary 
received  this  name,  ab  eo  quod /orrt.9  facile  por^are 
possit,  because  it  might  be  easily  carried  abroad. 
But  it  seems  more  probable  that  this  was  a  Fr.  or 
Aleni.  word,  and  that  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  dark  ages,  it  had  been  latinized. 

PORTIONER,  5.     One  who  possesses  part  of  a 

property,   which    has    been    originally    divided 

among  co-heirs,  S. 

"  There  are  sixteen  greater,  and  a  considerable 
number  (about  a  hundred)  smaller  proprietors  call, 
ed  here  Portioncrs,  from  their  having  a  small  por. 
tron  of  land  belonging  to  them."  P.  Jedburgh, 
Statist.  Ace.  i.  9. 

For  the  reason  of  the  designation,  V.  PARSE>fERE. 

PORTURIT,  mfi      Pourtrjycd. 

He  saw  portiirit,  quhare  in  sic  ane  place 
The  Grckis  lied,  and  Troianis  followis  the  chace. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  27.  35. 
"  Fr.  pourtraire,    Lat.  protrahcre,    i.   e.   deli- 
ncare,  as  we  say,  to  draw  ;"  Rudd. 

PORTUS,  s.     A  skeleton,  Ang. 

POSE,  Pots,  Poise,  s.     A  secret  hoard  of  mo- 
ney, S. 
"  Thir  said  princis  gat,    in    the   spulye   of  flie 

France  men,  the  kyng  of  Francis  pose,  quhilk  vas^ 

al  in  engel  noblis."     Com  pi.  S.  p.  138. 

"  The  King  maid  inventoris  of  his  pais,  of  all 

Ids  Jewells  and  uther  substance."     Kuox's  Hist.  p. 

31. 

"  He  came  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  fur- 

nished  it  in  like  manner,  and  put  his  whole  poise  of 

gold  and  silver  in  the  said  custle."    Pitscottie.  p. 

87. 
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Thus,  tofnii  a  pose,  is  to  find  a  treasure  that 
hath  been  liid. 

Sibb.  dorivcs  it  from  Fr.  pof-cr  scponcrc.  But 
in  Gl.  Conipl.  it  is  traced,  undoubtedly  \Titli  greater 
proprioey,  to  A.S.  ;>«.««,  posa,  a  poucli,  a  purse. 
Dan.  pose  corresponds  to  Lat.  pcra,  denoting  a  bag; 
a  pocket,  a  ))ouch;  hence  pt'H»e/)ose  a  purse;  Su.G. 
posse,  piise,  Fenn.  piisa,  a  pnrsc. 
POSNETT,  5.     A  bag  in  which  money  is  put. 

"  Mis  hcire  sail  hauc — ane  brander,  anc  posctielf, 
(ane  bag  to  put  money  in),  anc  enlcruik."  Uur- 
row  Lawcs,  c.  125.  s.  1. 

It  seems  evident  tliat  tlie  words  inclosed  as  aboTC, 
and  in  Italics,  should  have  been  printed  in  this  man. 
ner,  as  is  tlie  custom  observed    by  Skene  elsewhere. 
¥oT  they  undoubtedly  contain  his  note  for  explaining 
posnett;  to  which  Fiscina  is  the  only  correspondent 
term  in  the  Lat.  copy,  q.  a  net  used  as  a  purse  ;  or, 
a  net  for  liolding  a.  pose.     V.  Pose. 
To  POSS,  r.  a.    To  push  ;  S.  pouss,  as  to  pouss 
one  itt  the  breast,  to  pouss  one's  fortune,     V. 
Rudd. 
— To  the  ertli  oticrtlirawin  he  has  his  fere, 
And  possund  at  him  wyth  his  stalwart  sperc, 

Apoun  him  set  his  fute. 

Doug.  Virgil,  345.  49. 
Syne  with  his  knc  hiin  poisit  with  sic  anc  plat, 
That  on  the  erde  he  speldit  hym  al  Hat. 

Ibid.  419.  26.   Posse,  Chaucer,  id. 
Thus  am  I  posscd  up  and  downe 
With  dole,  thought  and  confusiounc. 

Rom.  Rose,  Ter.  4479. 
Fr.  pouss-er,  hii.  puls-are.     V.  Pouss. 

POSSODY,  s.  Used  as  a  ridiculous  term  of  en- 
dearment. 

My  hianysops,  my  sweet  possodj/. 

Evergreen,  ii.  1 9. 

V.   PoW-SOWDIE. 

To  POSTULE,  V.  a.  "  To  elect  a  person  for 
bishop  who  is  not  in  all  points  duly  eligible," 
Gl.  Wynt. 

And  cftyre  that  this  Will.une  wes  dedc, 
'rUarc  postuljjd  [wes]  in-til  his  sted 
Of  DunkeUlyn  the  Byschapc 
JolVray.     Dot  til  hym  the  Papc 
Be  na  way  grant  wald  hys  gud  will. 

IVyntoicn,  vii.  9.  426. 
"  One  is  said  to  be  Postulate  Bishop,  who  could 
not  be  canonically  elected,  but  may  through  favour, 
and   a  dispensation  of  his  superior,   be  admitted." 
Rudd.  Life  of  G.  Dong.  p.  5.  N. 

This  was  indeed  the  restricted  sense  of  the  term. 
But,  in  a  more  general  sense,  he  was  said  to  he  pos- 
tulate, who  was  elected  to  a  Bishopric  by  the  voice 
of  the  clergy.  V.  Postulari,  Du  Cangc.  Fr.  ^o* . 
tul-er,  to  sue,  to  demand  ;  postule,  elected. 
POSTROME,  .9.     A  postern  gate. 

"  Syne  stall  away  be  a  private  postrome." 

Bellend.  Cron.  B.  vi.  c.  2.     Posticum,  Boeth. 
Corr.  from  L.B.  posturium,  id. 

To  POT,  v.  a.     To  stew  in  a  pot ;  potted  meat, 

stewed  meat,  S. 
POT,  Pott,  >.     I.  A  pit,  a  dungeon. 


The  paill  saulis  he  cauchis  out  of  helte, 
And  vtliir  sum  than;  ullh  gan  schctc  ful  hot 
Deip  in  the  soroufull  grisle  hellis  pot. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  lOS.  16. 

2.  A  pond  full  of  water ;  a  pool  or  deep  place  in 
a  river,  S.   Rudd. 

The  deepest  pot  iil  a'  Hie  linn, 
They  fand  L^rl  Richard  in  ; 
A  grene  turf  tyed  across  his  breast, 
To  keep  that  gude  lord  down. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  48. 
'•  The  deep  holes  scooped  in  the  rock,  by  the  cd- 
dies   of  a  river,  nre  called  ;)oA9 ;   the  motion  of  the 
water  having  tliere  some   resemblance   to   a   boiling 
cauldron."     Ibid.   N.   p.  51. 

3.  A  moss-hole  from  whence  peats  have  been  dug. 
V.  Pete-pot. 

POTARDS,  s.  pi.    More's  True  Crucifixe,  p.  96. 
Whatever  superstitious  pnlardi  dreame. 
Forbidden  meanes  he  hates,  and  these  by  name. 
In   another    copy,    dotards   is   the  word,   which 
seems  the  true  reading. 

POTENT,  adj.     Rich,  wealthy,  q.  powerful  in 
money  ;  a  peculiar  sense  of  the  E.  word,  S. 
And  cftcr  that  sone  saylit  he  the  sey  ; 
Than  come  he  hame  a  verie  potent  man  ; 
And  spousit  syne  a  roichtie  wife  richt  than. 
Priests  of  Pcblis,  S.  P.  R.  i.  10. 
POTENT,  s.     1.  A  gibbet. 

"   He  gart  his   ilaschar  lay  ther    craggis   on   anc 
stok,  and  gart  heyde  them,  and  syne  he  gart  hyng 
ther  quarlars  on  potentis  at  diucrse  comont  passagis 
on  the  feildis."     Compl.  S.  p.  254. 
2.  A  crutch,  "  a  walking  staff  with  a  hand  in  a 
cross  form,"  Sibb.  Gl. 
Chaucer  uses  potent  for  a  crutch. 
So  old  she  was  that  she  nc  went 
A  foot,  but  it  were  by  potent- 
Rom.  Rose,  Fol.  110,  b.  col.  2. 
Fr.  potenre,  a  gibbet ;  also  a  crutch,  i.  e.  a  staff 
resembling  a  gibbet  in  its  form.     L.B.  potent-ia, 
scipio,   fulcrum  subalarc. 
POTTINGAR,  *-.     An  apothecary. 
P"or  harms  of  body,  hands  or  heid, 
'I'hc  poltingars  will  purge  the  pains. 

Evergreen,  i.  109.  st.  2. 
"  All  Pottingarcis  quhilk  takis  siluer  for  euil  & 
rottin  stufc  and  droggaris  can  noclit   be  excusit  fra 
coHimitting  of  thift."    Abp.  Hamiltoun'sCatechisme, 
1551,  Fol.  61.  a. 

Fr.  potagerie,  herbs  or  any  other  stuff  whereof 
pottage  is  made,  Cotgr.     Apothecaries  might  anci- 
ently receive   this  name,   because  they  dealt  chiefly 
in  simples.     L.B.  Potagiar-ius,  coquus  piilmcnta. 
rius.     It  might,  however,   be  traced  to   Ital.  botte. 
ghiere,  one  who  keeps  shop  ;  as  the  modern  desig. 
nation  is  from  Gr.  ttTtthx-n,  repositorium.     Hence, 
PoTTi.NGiiY,  s.     The  work  of  an  apothecary. 
In  pottingrt)  he  wrocht  grit  pyne, 
lie  murdrcist  mony  in  medecync. 

Dunbar,  liaunatj/ne  Poems,  p.  19.  st.  4. 
POUDER,  Powder,  s.     Dust;  Ft.  poudre. 

Sir  a  stew  raiss  out  olltliaim  then, 

Off  aneding  bath  offhorss  and  men, 
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And  oS  pomdjjr  ;  that  sic  myrkiics 
In  till  the  ayr  abowyno  thaiin  wes, 
That  it  wes  wonJre  for  to  sc. 

Biirboui\  xi.  G16.  MS. 
"  Suppose  the  bodies  die  &   bo  resDliiPil  in  poic- 
3er  be  rcasoun   of  sin  :  yit  the  soiile  liuefh  be  rea- 
soun  of  righteousnes."     Biucc's  Serin.   1591.  Sign. 
O.  3.  p.  2. 

Johnson  gives  one  example  of  E.  ponder,  as  sig- 
nifying dust  ;  bnt  it  dill'ers  from  this.  It  is  used, 
however,  in  the  same  sense  by  Wiclif. 

"  And  whoever  rcsseyve  you  not  nc  here  you  go 
ye  out  fro  thennis  and  schake  awcy  the  pozidir  fro 
youre  feet  into  witnessyng  to  hem."     Mark  vi. 
POUERALL,  PuitEM.,  s.     The  lowest  class  of 
people,  the  rabble. 

Sa  hewyly  he  tuk  on  hand, 
That  the  King  in  to  set  bataill, 
With  a  qiihone,  lik  to  poiirralt, 
Wencusyt  hira  with  a  gret  menye. 

Uurhour,  viii.  368.  MS. 
It  is  used  for  the  mixed  rabble  attending  an  army. 
Behind  thaim  set  thai  thair  poKeraill, 
And  maid  gud  scmbland  for  to  fycht. 

liarbotir,  ix.  '249.  MS. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,   tliat  in  the  latter 
passage  there  is  a  blank  in  MS.  where  puncrai/l  is  in 
the  copies. 

Tliis  word  was  not  unknown  in  O.E. 

Bote  yt  were  o(  poveral,  al  bar  hii  founde  that 
londe. 

R.  Glotic.  p.  254. 
They  found  that  land  quite  empty  of  inhabitants, 
except  those  of  the  lowest  class. 

lie  coyned  fast  peny,  half  peny  and  farthyng 
For  poraill  to  bnye  with  their  leuynge. 

Hardyng's  Citron.  Fol.  157.  a. 
It  is  written  pouraille.,  llitsou's  Anc.  Songs,  p. 
15. 

Skinner  explains  poruile  base,  beggarly,  from 
O.Fr.  povruil,  paurail,  paupertinus,  vilis,  sordi- 
diis.  I  tuve  not  met  with  the  word  elsewhere  in  ci- 
ther of  these  forms. 

POUNCE,  s.     Lonjj  meadow-grasses,  of  which 

Topes  are  made  ;   Orkn. 

"  Tethers  and  bridle-reins  were  wrought  of  long 
Tncadow  grasses,  sueli  as  IIolcus  lanatus,  which  grasses 
here  receive  the  name  of  pounce,  or  puns."  Ncill's 
Tour,   p.  17. 

POUNE,  PowNE,  .?.     A  peacock;  S.  pozcnie. 
The  payntit  potcne  paysand  with  plumys  gym. 
Rest  vp  his  tele  ane  proud  plesand  quhile  rym. 
Doii^:  Virgil,  402.  1. 
Potcnie  seems  immediately  from  paonneau,  a  young 
peacock.     V.  Pawjj  and  Powi.v. 
To  POUNSE,  Pu.NSE,  V.  (I.     To  cut,  to  carve, 
to  engrave. 

The  thrid  gift  syne  Eneas  gaif  in  deid, — 
Tua  siluer  coppis  schapin  like  ane  bote, 
Punsit  full  Weill,  and  with  liguris  engraif. 

Doug,  lirgil,  136.  36. 
This  seems  properly  to  signify,  embossed:  atpcra 
signis,  Virg. 
Vol.  II. 


Rudd.  derives  it  from  Hisp.  pcnsar,  distincte  »- 

care.  Ital.  poinon-aic,  Fr.  puinson/i-er,  to  prick, 

or  pierce,  all  from  Lat.  pung-ere.     But  he  has  ovei. 

looked  Teut.  ponls-en,  punts-en,  ponss-en,  punc- 

tim  effigiare  ;  caelare,  scalpere. 

POURIN,  s.  A  very  small  quantity  of  any  li- 
quid, S.  q.  somet!)ing  exceeding  a  few  drops  ; 
as  much  as  may  be  poured,  but  nothing  more; 

VOXJ'KVT , pint. adj.  Impoverished, meagre;  Yx.ap- 
pnirvre.     V.  PciiE,  v. 

POURPOURE,  .V.     Purple. 

Young  gallandis  of  Troy  to  meit  set  was., 

Apoun  riche  bed  sydis,  per  ordour, 
Ouerspredc  with  carpetlis  of  the  fy ne  pourpourc. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  35.  28. 
Yv.  pour  pre,  llA.  porpora,  Lit.  puri)ura. 

To  POUSS,  r.  ti.     J.  To  push,  S. 

"  Xow,  herewithall,  the  earnest  petition  of  Saintef 

potnu'ng  thereto  ; — nothing  so  mnch  carried  me  to 

the  publike  reading  thereof  as  a  holy  indignation  at 

the  dealings  of  Romanists  in  our  quarters  too  care. 

lessly  exposed  to   their  seduction."     Forbes  on  the 

Revelation,  Pref.  C.  I.  a. 

2.  Applied  to  the  washing  of  clothes.  It  docs 
not  however  denote  washing  in  general,  but 
that  branch  of  it,  in  which  the  person  employ- 
ed drives  the  clothes  hastily  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  water,  S. 

This  may  be  merely  a  peculiar   sense  of  (he  r.  as 
signifying   to  push.      But  it  may  be  observed,   tliat 
the  meaning  of  Sw.  puts-a  is,  to  rub,  to  scour;  Wi. 
deg.     For  the  active  sense,   V.  Poss. 
Pouss,  s.     A  push,  S.     Yr.  poitsse. 
POUST,  5.     Power,  ability,  bodily  strength,  S. 
"  S.B.  corruptly  pron.  pousture.   Thus  they  say 
that  he  has  lout  Ihe  pousliirc  of  /lis  side  or  ai-m, 
•when  he  has  lost  the  use  of  either.     Rudd. 
O.Fr.  pocste,    id.     V.  Rom.  de  Rose.     This  i» 
evidently  corrupted  from  Lat.  potest-as,  or  posse, 
in  barbarous  Latinity  often  used  for  potestas. 
Pouste',  Powste',  s.     Power,  strength. 

O  ye  (quod  he)  Goddis,  quhilkis  haldis  in  pousti 
Woddir  .and  stormes,  the  land  eik  and  the  see, 
Grant  our  vayage  ane  easy  and  reddv  wynd. 
Doug.  Virgil,  86.  9. 
In  to  swilk  thrillage  thaim  held  he. 
That  he  ourcome  throw  his  potsste. 

Barbour,  i,  1 10,  MS. 
Hence  the  phrase,  used  in  our  Laws,  lege  poutdey 
full  strength  or  perfect  health. 

"  It  is  lesonie  to  ilk  man  to  gine  ane  reasonabill 
portion  of  his  lands,  to  qunom  he  pleases,  induring 
his  lifetime,  in  his  liege  poustic.'"  Reg.  Maj.  B.  ii. 
c.  18.  s.  7. 

"  The  term  properly  opposed  to  death-bed  i? 
liege  pousiie,  by  which  is  understood  a  state  of 
health  ;  and  it  gets  that  name,  because  persons  in 
health  have  the  legitinia  poteitu)',  or  lawful  power 
of  disposing  of  their  property  at  pleasure."  Er- 
skine's  Inst.  B.  iii.  Tit.  8.  s.  95. 
POUT,  s,     I.  A  young  partridge  or  n\oorfowl, 
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"  Bcf.iinr  aiii-  df  llio  prcat«t  Ov'casions  of  (liB 
scarstif  of  llio  »ai(K  Paitridgi's  ami  Moori'-fowK's,  is 
by  reason   of  tlio  gri-al  slaiiuhtor  of  Ihtjir  ;jci«/j- .ind 

yoiiij  aiv.-i : Our  Sovcraijiiu'  Lord  hos  dlsiharsji-d 

M  his  llik;!itu's  subjects  wliatsoiiu  vor,  in  any  wyse 
to  slay  or  oat  any  of  (ho  saids  jVco/r -/»</(/<■,  or  of 
nnv  othir  kyndcs.  bofori-  the  thrid  day  of  Jnlif  ;  or 
P(ir(rid:^-poul.  before  the  aught  dav  of  September." 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1000.  c.  23. 

"  Seven  moor-fouls,   fifty  pout"."      IIoiisc. 

hold    Book,    Karl    of   lladinglon,    1678.     A  mots 
Ui^t.  Kdin.  p.  17a. 
,      'Twas  a  mnir-hcn,  an'  monie  a  pniit 
Was  rinnin,  hotterin  round  about. 

Rev.  J.  Nkol's  Poenif,  ii.  103. 
^.  In  vul;jar  language  applied   to  the   chicken   of 

any  dijnicsticnted  fowl,  S. 

3.  Metaph.  for  a  young  girl,  a  sweetheart. 
— :—  The  Squire — retiiriiint;,  mist  his  pout, 
And  was  in  unco  rage,  ye  neediia  doubt, 
And  for  her  was  just  like  to  burn  the  town. 
lioss'x  Hc/ciiorc,  p.  93. 
Fr.  poi/lcf,  a  chii-ken,  a  pullet  ;   from  Lat.  pii/l- 
tit.     Ilence  tlv  phrase,  to  go  a  pouting,   to  go  to 
shoot  pouts. 

To  POUT,  PoDTF.n,  r.  ri.  To  poke,  to  stir  or 
search  any  thing  with  a  long  instrument,  S. 
"  To  poTct.  To  stir  up,  North."  Gl.  Grose, 
also  written  pote,  to  poke. 

Su.G.  pott-ii,  digito  vel  bacnio  explorarc  ;  Belg. 
poter-en,  peutcr-en,  fodieare,  Kiliaa. 

Pout,  .?.     A  poker,  S.A. 

PouT-Nr.T,  s.     This  seems   to  be  a   net   fasten- 
ed to  poles,  hy  means  of  which  the  fishers  poke 
the  banks  of  rivers,  to  force  out  the  fish,  S. 
"  Their  Association — have  in  the  present  season, 
for  protecting  the  fry,   given  particular   instructions 
to  their  Water  Bailill's,   to  prevent,   by  every  lawful 
means,   their  shameful  destruction   at   Mill-dams  and 
Mill-loads,  with  Pocks  or  Foul  AV/s."     Edm.  Even. 
Courant,  April  16.  1804. 

PouTSTAFi",  s.  A  stafF  or  pole  used  in  fish- 
ing with  a  small  net ;  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  poking  under  the  banks,  in  order  to  drive  the 
fish  into  the  net. 

Till  Krewyn  wattir  fysche  to  tak  ho  went. 

To  leidc  his  net  a  child  furlh  \vith  him  yeid. — 
Willyham  was  wa  ho  had  na  wappynis  thar, 
Bot  the  poulstaff,  the  quhilk  in  hand  he  bar. 
Wallace  with  it  fast  on  the  cheik  him  tuk. 
With  so  gud  will,  quhill  of  his  feit  ho  schuk. 
n'allace,  i.  401.  MS. 
In  Edit.  1648  improperly  printed /;«!///-'■/«/(?. 
To  POUZLE,  v.  11.     To   search   about  with  un- 
certainty for  any  thing  ;  to  bewilder  one's  self, 
as  on  a  strange  road,  S.D. 

This  seems  to  have  the  same  origin  with  E.  puzzle, 
which  Skinner  derives,  q.  posle,  from  pose,  to  con- 
found bv  questions.  But  the  origin  of  both  is  more 
probably  Su.G.  puss,  a  slight  trick,  Isl.  puss-a, 
Sn.G.  puts-a,  imponcre,   illudcrc  j   Gerw.  possjsn, 


inoptiae.     Perhaps  it  may  be  allied   to   Isl.  pias-a, 
adriitor,   q.  to  make  all  possible  exertion. 

POW,  s.  The  poll,  the  head,  S.  "  t'ne  head  or 
sku;!,"  A.  B>r.  (.1.  Grose. 

Abiet  my  poxs  \\\i<  bald  and  barc^ 
I  wore  iiac  fri/./I'd  liinmer's  hair, 
Which  taks  of  Hour  to  keep  it  fair 

Frae  reesting  free, 
As  mciklc  as  wad  dine,  and  mair, 
Tlie  like  of  me. 
lliwisajj's  Poems,  i.  306'. 
The  word  was  thus  written  at  least  as  early  as  the 
<imo  of  Henrysone,   who  inscribes  one  of  his  poems^ 
The  thri  Deid  Poxih. 

As  wo  ly  thus,  so  sail  ye  ly  ilk  anc, 
\Vith  peilit />c<;i/,v,  and  holkit  thus  your  held. 
liuiuialj/nc  Poeitn,  p.  140. 
To  POW,  r.  a.     To  pluck,  to  ;;////,  S. 

(juhen  Sampsonc/WiTci/  to  grond  the  grot  pilier, 
Saturn  was  than  i]i  till  the  heast  sper. 

fVallace,  vii.  189.  MS. 
IJut  quha  war  yon  three  ye  forbad 

Vour  c(mi))any  richt  now  ? 
Quod  Will,  Three  prcchours  to  pcrswad 
The  poysond  slae  to  po^. 

Cherrie  and  Slue,  St.  45. 
POW,  jt.     A  pool ;  /  being  changed  to  zo,  as  com.- 
nionly  occurs  in  S. 

llcr  hors  a  pvw  stap  in. 

The  water  her  Mat  ay  wharc. 

jMine  hors  the  water  upbrought, 

Of  o  poa-  in  tlie  waj-. 
Sir  Triiticm,  p.  167.  108.     V.  next  word. 
POW,   Pou,   pron.   pon,   s.     J.    A  sluw-moving 
rivulet,  generally  in  carse  lands,  S. 
"  The  country  is  intersected  in  ditferent  places  by 
small  tracts  of  water,  called  poios.  which  move  slow- 
ly from  the  N.  to  tiio  S.  side  of  the  carse.  and  which 
are  collected  mostly  from    the   trenches   opened  for 
draining   the  ground."     P.    Errol,   I'erths.   Statist. 
Ace.  iv.  490. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  watery  or 
marshy  place,  Stirlings. 

"  I'owmilne  and  I'olmaise  appear  to  be  derived 
from  pou,  a  provincial  word,  signifying  a  watery 
place."     P.  St.  A'inians,   Statist.  Ace.  xviii.  386. 

"  This  confluence  takes  jjlace  near  the  church, 
where  a  small  river,  called,  in  Gaelic,  the  Poll,  i.  c. 
the  stagnating  water,  falls  into  the  Forth  at  rig.ht 
angles."  P.  Aberfoyle,  Perths.  Statist.  Ace.  x. 
113. 

3.  A  small  creek,  that  affords  a  landing-place  for 
boats.  The  term  bears  this  sense  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Clackmannan. 

"  The  quay  is  built  of  rough  hewn  stone,  in  a 
substantial  manner  ;  and  runs  within  the  land,  and 
forms  a  paw,  or  small  creek,  where  the  rivulet  that 
runs  through  the  N.E.  end  of  the  town  falls  into 
the  river."  P.  Alloa,  Clackmann.  Statist.  Ace.  viii. 
595. 
1.  The  term  seems  hence  transferred  to  the  wharf 

or  quay  itself;  as  the  Pom  of  Alloa, — of  Clack~ 

mannun,  &c. 
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KcnCe  the  males  ami  fi'inalcs,  employed  in  driving 
roals  to  the  quay,  are  humorous-ly  called  the  PoiC' 
lords  and  Pozc-ladie". 

This  term  seems  radically  the  same  with  E.  pool, 
Bclg.  Sii.G.  poi-l,  (ierm  pj'ul,  Isl.  paala,  stagnum  ; 
CD.  pu/h,  Arn'.  pull,  lacuna;  Ir.  Gael,  poll,  a  hole 
or  (It.  It  may  have  been  tran'^fcrred  to  water  moving 
wiih  a  very  f^cnlle  fall,  because  to  the  eye  it  dillers 
little  from  a  pool,  ils  motion  beins  scarcely  discern- 
ible. Hence,  in  common  lan^iiage,  a  Tiry  slow- 
running  water  is  tautologically  called  a  dead  p<ixc, 
Perihs.   This,   it  would  a|)pear,   is  a  Gael,  idion). 

Its  application,  in  sense  1.  is  also  from  the  Gael. 
Shaw  mentions  poll-marcaclid  as  .'-iijnifving  a  creek  ; 
and  poll-accairaiah,  a  bay  to  anchor  ships. 

Were  it  not  that  the  fourth  seems  merely  an  ob. 
lique  sense,  the  term  might  be  viewed  as  akin  to  iielg. 
piiy,  ))odium,  suggestiis,  (Kilian,)  used  to  denote 
scaliolding  ;  especially  as  the  most  of  the  wharfs, 
thus  denominated,  are  constructed  with  wood. 
POW/.N,  Pc.AN,  s.     The  GwiniaJ,  a  fibh  ;  Sal- 

HiO  l^-waietu^,  Linn 

"  The  Albula  nobilis  of  Schoncvcide  is  (he  Salnio 
Lavaretus  of  Lnine,  the  Gwyniud  of  Pennant,  and 
the  V'cngis  and  Juvengis  of  the  Lake  of  Lochma- 
btn."     Aote,  Sibb.  Fife,   p.  125. 

"  Besides  the  fish  common  to  the  Loch,  arcGiii, 
niads,  called  here  [at  Lochlomond]  Poans."  Pen. 
■ant's  Tour  in  S.  1769.  p.  2-15. 

The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  imagine  that  this 
2sh  is  peculiar  to  that  lake  ;  and  several  writers 
have  fallen  into  the  same  mistake.  But  it  is  the 
y angi.i  or  Jttvangis  of  Lochmaben.      V.  Vendace. 

This  name  is  probably  of  Celt,  origin.  For  Pen. 
aant  says,  that  "  it  is  the  same  with — the  Pollen  of 
Lough  Xeagh."  Zool.  i'h.  2G8.  In  Gael,  it  is  call, 
ed  Pollug.  P.  Lubs,  Dunbartons.  Statist.  Ace.  xvii. 
253. 
POWART,  s.     Apparently  the  same  -with  Poa-- 

heaJ,  q.  v.,  unless  it  mean  the  very  small  brood 

of  S'me  kind  of  fish. 

"  A\hfu  he  strak  her,  she  said  that  she  should 
c-ause  him  rue  it  ;  and  she  hoi)cd  to  see  the  pozvtirts 
bigg  in  his  hair  ;  and  within  half  a  year,  he  was 
rasten  away,  and  his  boat,  and  perished."  Trial 
for  Witchcraft,  Statist.  Ace.  xviii.  655. 

POW-EE,  n.     The  r.an^e  piven   to  a  small  had- 
dock, in  t'.e  tresh  stat. ,  Montrose. 
POW-HEAD,   s.     A   tadpole ;    generalL'   pron. 
pozcet,  S.  poicic,  Pertlis    s  non.   A.  Bor.  pc- 
hiiid,  Grose  ;  synon.  podle,  q.  v. 
"   In   Scotland,    tadpoles   are    called   poic-hcrtdx, 
from   their   round  shape,  and   iheir   being  found  in 
pools."     Gl.  Trislrem,   vo.  Poic. 

It  seems  rather  from  Mod.  Sax.  Sicambr.  pogglie, 
a  frnc,  q.  pugi^he-hoofd,  the  head  of  a  frog. 
POWIN,  .f.  ^Ihe  placock. 

^^  illiam  his  vow  plicht  to  the  Po;:iny 
For  lavour  or  for  li'id. 

Scott's  J  It.' ting,  'Evergreen,  ii.  179. 
This  refers  to  an  ancient  rite  in  ehivalr\ ,   the  rea- 
son of  which   is   not   understood.     Lord  Ilailes,  in 
re^'ercncc   to   a  tow  made  b)    T.duard  HI.,   has   the 
^'ollowing  remarks.     '-  The  circumstances  attending 


this  TOW,  as  related  by  ^I.  Westra.  p.  451.  are  sin- 
gular. '  Tunc  allati  sunt  in  pompatica  gloria  duo 
cvgiii  vel  olores  ante  Uegem,  phalerati  retibus  aur.'is 
Tel  fislulis  doauratis,  desiderabile  spectaculum  in- 
tuentibus.  Quibus  Tisis,  Hex  TOtum  vovit  D  o 
corli  ct  cjgnis,'  &cc.  Tliis  is  a  most  extraordinary 
passage,  for  the  interpretation  of  which  1  have  con. 
suited  antiquaries,  but  all  in  vain.  The  same  cere- 
mony  is  mentioned  in  Le  livre  desfroi'Jilz  de  Roys, 
{.  91.  '  Apres  parolles  on  list  ajijiorttr  ting  paon 
par  deux  damoiselKs,  etjtira  le  Koy  premier  de  def- 
fendrc  tout  son  dit  royauiue  a  son  pouvoii,'  &c. 

"  SirHenr)  S|.elni.in,  A.-pilogw.,  p.  1 32.  observes, 
that  the  ancient  heralds  gave  a  suan  as  an  tmpreic 
to  musicians  and  singing  men.  lie  adds,  '  sed  glo- 
riae  studium  ex  eoUeui  hoc  synibolo  indicari  uiuiti 
asserunt.'  He  then  quotes  ilie  passage  from  M. 
Westm.  ;  but  he  neither  remarks  its  singularity,  nor 
attempts  to  explain  it. 

'•  Ashmole,  History  of  the  Carter,  c.  t.  sect.  2.  p. 
18.5.  observes,  that  Kdward  III.  had  these  words 
wrought  upon  his  '  surcoat  and  shield,  provided  t» 
be  used  at  a  tournament, 

'   Hay,  Hay,  the  wythe  swan, 
'   By ,  I  am  thy  man.' 

"  This  shews  thata  white  swan  was  the  imprese  of 
Edward  111.  and  pcrhap'S  it  was  also  u>ed  by  his 
grandfather,  Edward  1.  How  far  this  circumstance 
loay  serve  to  illustrate  the  j-assagc  in  M.  Westm.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  determine."     Annals,  ii.  4. 

In  the  Additions  to  his  Annals,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it,  as  communicated  by  a  learned 
friend.  "  One  of  the  most  solemn  vows  of  knights 
was  what  is  termed  tlie  -ozs  of  the  Peacock.  The 
bird  was  accounted  noble.  It  was,  in  a  i)articular 
manner,  the  food  of  the  amorous  and  the  valiant,  if 
we  can  believe  what  is  said  in  the  old  romances  of 
France  ;  St.  Palayc,  Memoirs  sur  L'ancienne  Chc- 
Talerie,  T.  i.  p.  185.  and  its  plumage  served  as  the 
proper  ornaments  of  the  crowns  of  the  Troubadours, 
or  Proieiicdl  Poets,  who  consecrated  their  com|>o. 
sitions  to  the  charms  of  gallantry,  and  the  acts  of 
valour. 

'•  When  the  hour  of  making  the  vow  was  comc^ 
the  peacock,  roasted,  and  decked  out  in  its  most 
beautiful  feathers,  made  its  appearance.  It  was  plac- 
ed on  a  bason  of  gold,  or  silver,  and  supported  by 
ladies,  V  ho,  magniliceiitiv  dressed,  carried  it  about 
to  (he  knights  assembled  for  the  ceremony.  To  each 
knight  thev  presi-nted  it  with  formality  ;  and  the 
vow  he  had  to  make,  which  was  some  promise  of 
gallantry,   or  prowess,   was  pronounced  over  it. 

"  "Other  birds  besides  the  peacock  were  beheld 
with  respect,  and  honoured  as  noWe.  Of  this  sort 
was  the  jiheasant.  St.  Paltij/e,  T.  i.  p.  180.  Vows 
and  engagemeiils,  accordingly,  were  made  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  pheasant.  A  tow  of  this  sort,  of 
which  the  express  purpose  was  to  declare  war  against 
the  inlidels,  v«as  conceived  in  thise  words:  '  Jevouc. 
a  Dieii  moil  Createur  tout  ;  remierenient,  ct  a  la  glo- 
rieiise  Vierge  sa  mere,  et  apres  aux  dames  et  aufai- 
taii,'  Hic.     Ibid.  T.  i.  p.  101. 

"  This  serves  to  jirove  that  vows  were  made  to 
Peacocks  and  Pheasants,  and  that,  by  analogy,  they 
might  have  been  made  to  sicans  likewise.     But  the 
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origin  of  a.  custom  seemingly  so  profane  and  ridicu- 
lous still  remains  unknown." 
rOWLINGS,  ,f.  /;/.     Some  kind  of  disease. 

Till-  l'o:ili/ii;s,  the  Palsey,  4c. 

Montgiii/icrie,   fVutsun's  Coll.  iii.  1-J. 
V.  Fetk. 

This  may  denote  a  swelling  of  the  body  or  limbs  ; 
Teut.  puyl-in,  to  swrll,  puyl,  a  tumor.  Or  it  may 
be  the  potl-cvil,  a  disease  of  horses  behind  the  ears, 
whtTe  a  large  abscess  is  formed 
POWSOWDIE,  ,s-.  J.  "  Sheephead  broth,  q. 
poU-soddoi"  Sibb.  Gl- 

There  will  be  tartan,  draijeu,  and  brochan, — 
Po;c-so(iic,  and  drammock,  and  crowdie, 
And  callour  nout  feet  in  a  plate. 

Ritson's  S.  Sullies,  i.  211. 
*'  Ram-hcad  soup,"  Gl. 
2.  Milk  and  meal  boiled  together,  S.B. 

Sw.  saail,  pron.  yorf,  signihes  broth  ;   from  siiiil- 
0,  Isl.  siod-a,   A.S.   it'od-an,  Germ.   siid.en,   (K. 
seethe)  to  boil. 
PRAELOQUUTOUR,  s.  An  advocate.  V.Pno- 

r.ocuToR. 
PRAY,  s.     A  meadow. 

The  Taryant  vesture  of  the  renust  vale 
Schrowdis  the  srherand  fur,  and  euery  fa?c 
Ouerfrett  wyth  fulyeis,  and  fyguris  ful  dyuers, 
The  i>r(iii   bysprcnt  wyth  spryngand    sproutis 
dyspers.  Doug,  i'irgil,  400.  -40. 

Rudd.  renders  this  shnibn,  Tiewing  it  as  a  mistake 
of  the  transcriber  for  sprcij).  But  Warton  derives 
it  from  Fr.  pre,  which  is  corr.  from  Lat.  prat-iiiii, 
a  meadow  ;  Hist.  Poet.  ii.  284.  In  one  MS.  Libr. 
Unir.  Edin.,  it  \s  praj/  ;  in  another,  ibid.,  once  the 
property  of  William  Lord  Ruthven,  which  Kudd. 
had  not  seen,  it  is  spray.  The  latter  is  considered 
as  the  most  ancient  of  the  two. 
FRAP,  s.  A  mark,  S.  V.  Prop. 
ToPrap,  f.  a.  l.To  set  up  any  thing  as^amark,  S. 
2-   To  prop  status  at  any  thing,  to  throw  stones, 

by  taking  aim  at  some  object,  S.B. 
PRAT,  Pratt,  s.    1.  A  trick,  apiece  of  roguish- 
ness. 

"  Thus  Scot,  we  say,  lie  plai/cd  me  a  prat,  S.Bor. 
prot,  i.  e.  tricked  me,  or  served  me  an  ill  turn  ;" 
Rudd. 

Prattis  are  rcput?  policy  and  pcrellus  paiikis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  ProL  238.  b.  37. 
2.  A  wicked  action,  S. 

The  Kirk  then  pardons  no  such  prots. 

Your  prats,  she  says,  are  now  found  out. 

The  Kirk  and  you  maun  hae  a  bout. 

Dominie  Deposed,  p.  31.  33. 
Rudd.  derives  this  word  from  Fr.  pratique,  which 
signifies  the  course  of  pleading  in  a  civil  court,  and 
is  also  used  for  an  intrigue  or  underhand  dealing.  But 
its  origin  is  Goth, ;  for  we  find  it  in  dillerent  forms  in 
Tariou.s  Northern  dialects.  A.*^.  praett,  craft,  praet- 
tig,  crafty,   Isl.  prett-ur,  guile,  prett.vis,  guileful, 
prett-a,  to  deceive  ;  Teut.  praelte,  fallacia,  argutia. 
Phatty,  (idj.     Tricky,  mischievous,  S.  ;  prtUj/, 
S.B.  oftt  n  Ul-pratly,  ill-pretly. 
"  Roguish  or  waggish  boys  arc  called  j7/-^ro««;" 
Rudd.  TO.  Prattis. 


PRATTIK,  Prettik,  Pkactik,  PuACTiaui;, 
5.      I.  Practice,  experience. 

To  speik  to  nic  thow  suld  haue  feir  ; 
For  I  haue  sie  practik  in  weir, 
That  I  waUl  not  etieirit  be 
To  mak  debait  aganis  sic  thre. 
Ljjndsajj's  Sipiijcr  Mcldrum,  1594.  A.  VI.  a. 

2.  An  exploit  in  war,  but  such  a  one  as  especial- 
ly depends  on  stratagem  ;  prolick,  S.B.  In  thi-- 
sense  Doug,  always  uses  it. 

Tharfor  arie  pruttik  of  were  deuyse  wvl  I, 
And  ly  at  wate  in  quyet  enbuschment. 

tirgit,  382.  7. 
Orodos  was  o(  prettik  mareal  out. 
But  the  tothir  in  dedis  of  amies  mare  stout. 

ibid.  .145.  46.     See  also  389.  4fj. 
My  prottiks  an'  my  douiihty  deeds, 

O  (i reeks  !   I  nerd  na  tell, 
For  there's  iiaiie  here,  bat  kens  them  well : 
Lat  him  tell  his  himsell. 

Pocmi  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  2. 

3.  A  form  of  proceeding  in  a  court  of  law  ;  a  fo- 
rensic term.      Fr.  prndit/tic. 

"  This  Argyle  and  Waristoii  made  clear  by  law 
and  sundry  palpable  pracliques,  even  since  King 
James's  going  to  England,  where  the  estates  have 
been  called  before  the  King  was  acquainted."  Bail- 
lie's  Lett.  i.  3(il. 

4.  A  stratagem,  an  artful  mean. 

Sum  gevis  in  praltik  for  supple, 
Snm  gevis  for  twyis  als  gud  agane. 

Dunbar,  Bannaljjnc  Poems,  p.  4*. 
i.  c.  Some  pretend  to  give,  as  an  actful  mean  for  re- 
ceiving supply. 

It  sometimes  denotes  tricks  of  legerdemain,  Sibb^ 
Gl. 

5.  A  necromantic  exploit,  S. 
I  have  mony  sundry  practiks  feyr, 


Beyond  the  sey  in  Paris  cuth  I  leyr.. 


"  Brother,  my  hart  will  neir  be  haill, 
Bot  gif  ye  preif  that  practik,  or  we  part, 
Be  quhatkiu  science,  nigromansy,  or  airt." 
Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  76.  77. 
V.  Freit. 

6.  A  trick,  such  as  that  played  by  a  mischievous 
boy  ;  or  any  wicked  act,  S.  synon.  with  E. 
praiili. 

"  It  is  eith  learning  ill  praticks  ■"  Ramsay's  S. 
Prov.  p.  45. 

For  proticks  past. 

She  blew  me  here  before  the  wind. 

Dominie  Depos''d,  p.  29. 
As  Su.G.  praktik  signifies  craft.  Ihre  views  it  as 
immediately  formed  from  Fr.  pratique,  science  de  Pa- 
lais, because  of  the  guile  practised  at  court.  The 
word,  as  used  in  sense  3,  nearly  corresponds  to  Mod. 
Sax.  Sicambr.  practifcke,  astrology. 
To  PRECELL,  v.  n.    To  excel. 

That  prudent  Prince,  as  1  heir  tell. 
Did  in  Astronomic  preeell. 

Ltjndsay's  IVarkis,  1692.  p.  78, 
Lat.  praccell-cre. 

PRECLAIR,  adj.    Super-eminent,  illustrious. 


PRE 


PRE 


Consider  weill  thow  btne  bot  officiair, 
And  vassal  to  that  King  incomparabill, 
Prcis  thow  to  pleis  that  puissant  \n'mce  predatr. 
Lmdsufs  IVarkis,  1592,  p.  194. 
Fr.  i)reclare,  Lat.  pracclar-us,  id. 
To  PREFFER,  v.  a.     To  exceed,  to  excel  j  Lat. 
p7'aefer'0. 

"  Nor  Orpheus  that  playit  sa  sueit  quben  he  socht 
his  Tyf  in  hel,   his  playing  prefferrit  Docht  thir  foir 
said  scheiphirdis."     Compl.  S.  p.  102. 
To  PREIF,   Prieve,  Preve,  Phee,  i-.  a.     1. 
to  prove,  to  try. 

And  quhen  thay  by  war  runnyng,  thare  horse 

thay  store, 
And  turnis  agane  incontinent  at  commandis, 
To  prgif  thare  hors,   with  jauillingis  in  thare 
baudis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  147.  7. 
In  this  sense,  it  is  also  used  as  v.  n. 

Yc'll  say,  that  I'tc  ridden  but  into  the  wood, 
To  prieve  gin  my  horse  and  hounds  are  good. 
Jamieson's  Popular  Ball.  i.  221. 

2.  To  taste  ;  as,  "  to  preif  meat ,  is  to  taste  it  i" 
Rudd.  corr.  pric. 

Temperance  is  cuik  his  meit  to  taist  and  prcif. 

Police  of  Honour,  iii.  58. 
Dare  she  nane  of  her  herrings  sell  or  prive, 
Afore  she  say,  "  Dear  Matkie,  wi'  ye'r  leave?" 

Ramsai/''s  Poems,  i.  55. 
Nae  honey  bcik  that  I  did  ever  pree, 
Did  taste  so  sweet  and  sniervy  unto  me. 

Ross'.i  Ilelenure,  p.  108. 
Teut.  proev-en,  gustare,  labris  primoribus  attin- 
gere,  Kilian. 

3.  To  discover,  to  find  by  examination. 

Thai  haiff  him  tanc,  put  him  in  presone  sor, 
Quhat  gestis  he  had,  to  tell  thai  mak  raquest. 
lie  said  it  was  bot  till  a  kyrkyn  fest. 
Yeit  thai  preijf  sone  the  cuuiyng  ofl'  Wallace, 
K,nawlagc  to  get  thai,  kcst  a  sutell  care. 

IVallace,  xi.  353.  MS. 
0,.E.  preve,  preeve. 

What  riot  is,  thow  taastid  haast  and  preeved. 
Jlocclevc's  Poems,  p.  53. 

PREYNE,  Prene,  Prein,  Pkine,  Prin,  s.     1. 
A  pin  made  of  w^ire,  used  by  women  for  fasten- 
ing their  clothes,  S.     P»7«,  A.  Bor.  id.  Gl. 
Grot,e. 
For  spleen  indulg'd  will  banish  rest 
Far  frae  the  bosoms  of  the  best ; 
Thousand's  a  year's  no  worth  a  priiiy 
"Whene'er  this  fashious  guest  gets  in. 

RamsUifs  Poems,  ii.  385. 
"  Begin  with  needles  and  prines,  and  leave  off 
■with  horse  and  horn'd  nout ;"  S.  Prov.  ;  "  intimat- 
ing that  they  who  begin  with  pilfering  and  picking, 
■will  not  stop  there,  but  proceed  to  greater  crimes." 
Kelly,   p.  68. 

2.  This  term  is  often  used  to  denote  a  thing  of  no 
value,  S. 

Quhat  gentiU  man  had  nocht with  Ramsay  bey ne ; 
Off  courtlyacs  thai  cownt  bim  nocht  a  prejjiw. 
Wallace)  vii.  910.  MS. 


Thocht  I  ane  servand  lang  hes  bene. 
My  purchtss  is  nocht  worth  ane  prene. 

Li/ndxaji,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  29. 
This  word  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  corr, 
of  E.  pin,  but  immediately  allied  to  Su.G.  Dan. 
prert,  the  point  of  a  graving-tool,  or  any  sharp  in- 
strument ;  Isl.  prionn,  a  needle,  bodkin,  or  large 
pin  ;  A.S.  preon,  fibula,  spinther  ;  Dan.  preen,  fi- 


Isl. 

bod- 


bula,  G.  Andr.   p.  192.  ;  Gael,  prine,  a  pin 

prion-a  coniiecterc,  consuerc.      Belg. 

kin,  an  awl,  and  Germ,  pfricm-en,  to  prick,  ar* 

evidently  allied. 

To  Prein,  Prene,  Prin,  r.  a.     To  pin. 

1  wald  me  prein  plesandlie  in  precious  wedis. 
Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  58. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  renders  this  pin.     But  although 
the  V.  is  used  in  this  sense,  S.  yet  it  seems  question- 
able, if  here  it  does  not  rather  signify,  deck,  trim,  a« 
the  same  with  proyne,  q.  v. 

ftly  collar  of  trew  Nichtbour  lufe  it  was, 
Weill  prenit  on  with  Kyndnes  and  Solas. 

Lament.  L.  Scotland,  Sign.  A.  2.  b. 

Prin  up  your  aprons  baith,  and  come  away. 

RamiOj/'s  Poems,  ii.  178. 

Prein-cod,  s.    A  pin-cushion,  S.     Prin-cod,  id. 

A.  Bor. 
PREIS,  Pres,  5.     Heat  of  battle. 

The  self  stound  amyd  the  preis  futc  bote 
Lucagus  enteris  into  his  chariote. 

Doug.  Virgil,  338.  32. 
He  come  rynnand  in  gret  hast. 
As  owt  of  pres  he  had  bene  chast, 
And  fenyheyd  hym  a  sympil  knycht, 
That  eschapyd  fra  that  fycht. 

Wyntoan,  vi.  11.  26. 
To  PREK,  Phyk,  v.  n.     To  gallop,  to  ride  at 
full  career. 

Wyth  that  word  at  his  fa  ane  darte  lefc  fle, 

And  syne  ane  vthir  has  he  fixit  fast. 
About  him  prekund  in  ane  cumpas  large. 

Doug.  Virgil,  352.  31. 
Makbcth  turnyd  hym  agayne, 
And  sayd,  "  Lurdane,  Ihow  y)/-^frj/.f  in  wayne. 
For  thow  may  nowcht  be  he,  I  trowe. 
That  to  dede  sail  sla  me  nowe." 

Wyntozs-n,  vi.  18.  390. 
This  is  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause  for  the  eti'ect; 
from  the  pricliing  or  spurring  of  a  horse.     It  is  also 
common  in  O.E. 

ills  hakeney,  which  that  was  al  pomclee  gris, 
So  swattc,  that  it  wonder  was  to  sec, 
It  semed  as  he  had  priced  miles  three. 

Chauc.  Chan.  lent.  Prol.  v.  16029. 
"  Scot,  they  say  that  cattle  prick,  when  they  run 
to  and  fro  in  hot  weather,   being  sting'd  with  gad. 
flees  or  such  insects." — Also,  "  in  a  prick  haste, 
i.  e.  as  if  he  were  spurred,"  Rudd. 

A.S.  pricc-ian,  Belg.  prick-en,  pungere  ;  Su.G. 
prick,  punctum.  Although  this  is  not  a  Fr.  word, 
it  is  a  Fr.  idiom,  verbally  accommodated  to  our  own 
language  ;  Piqucr  au  travcrs  des  chumps,  to  gallop 
across  the  fields. 

To  PRENE,  V.  fl.    To  fix  with  a  smaU  pin.    V. 
PliEi.Nj  v. 


PRE 


PRE 


To  PRE>rr,  V.  a.     1.  Used  as  print  and  jm- 

punt,   E. 

"  That  na  prcntar  presume,  attempt  or  tak  rp. 
one  hand,  to  prcnt  oiiy  biikis,  ballattis,  sangif,  bias, 
phoiiiatiouiiis,  rymcs  or  Tra^edeis,  outher  in  Latiiie 
or  Iiiglis  toung  in  ony  tymcs  tociim,  viito  the  tymc 
the  sdinin  be  seiie,  vewit  and  examit  be  sum  wysc 
and  discreit  persouiiis  depute  thairto."  Acts  ^larie, 
1531,  c.  35.  Edit.  1566. 

Isl.  prcnt. a  typis  cxcudo. 
2.  To  coin,  i.  e.  to  impress  a  piece  of  metal  with 

a  (\f,ViXe  or  imaae. 

Sum  pynis  furth  ane  pan  boddum  to  preiit  fals 
plakki:,. 

Doug.  Virgil^  233.  b.  50. 

"  It  is  declared — that  our  Soveraine  Lordc,  with 
advise  of  his  Regent,  may  cause  prcnt  and  ciiinyic 
golde  and  siWer  of  sik  fynesse  as  uthers  countreis 
does,  to  passe  within  this  realme  to  the  lieges  of  the 
sarain."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1567.  c.  17. 

Su.G.  prcnt-a  imprimcre,   from  prcn  a  graving. 
tool  ;  as  properly  denoting  the  cutting  of  ligures  on 
phites  of  brass. 
PnENT,  s.    I    Priit,  impression  made  by  tjp^s,  S. 

"  All  Vthir  faultis,  other  comiiiitlit  be  negligens, 
—or  be  im,)erfection  of  the  prent, — ane  gentil  reid- 
er  may  esely  ))crsaif,  and  thairfor  suld  reid  thame 
as  Weil  as  he  can  in  the  best  maner."  Abp.  liamil. 
toun's  Catechisme,   Krrata. 

2.  Impression  of  a  die. 

■ — "  The  said  penny  of  golde  to  hauc  sic  prent 
and  circumscriptioun  as  salbe  auysit  be  the  K.ngis 
Ilicnesse."     Acts  Ja.  III.  1483.  c.  108.  Edit.  16fJ6. 

3.  Metaph.  to   a   deei^i   impression  made  on    the 
mind,  as  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

Wallace  hyr  saw,  as  he  his  eyne  can  cast, 
The  prent  oil'  lutl"  him  punyeit  at  the  last, 
So  asprely,  throuch  bewfe  off  that  brycht, 
AVith  gret  wnoss  in  presence  bid  he  mycht. 

IVuUace,  V.  oof).  MS. 
"  The.jndgcmentes  of  God   make  sik   a  prent  \n 
the  sonic,  it  is  lang  or  sin  can  blot  it  out."    liruce's 
Eleven  Serm.  L.  5.  a. 

4.  Likene'S. 

Troyanis  resauis  thaim,  and  rycht  gtadlic 
Thare  nisage  gan  behald,  and  did  espy 
'Yhc  prent  of  fadens  facis  in  childer  ying. 

Dou^.  Virgil,   146.  51. 
Pkentar,  .v.     a  printer.     V.  the  r. 
PRES,  <:.     Thron>;,  heat  of  battle.      V.  Preis. 
PRESERVES,  s.  pi.     Spectacles,  which   m.igni- 
fy   Utile  or  nothing;  used   for  preserving  the 
sight,  S. 
PRESOWNE,  .?.     A  prisoner,  Fr.  prisonnier. 
And  wytli  hym  than  all  his  men 
AspresoKHcis  war  takyn  then. 

H'jjnluzcn,  viii.  28.  59. 
PRESSYT,  pari.  pa.    Pr  .iscd.     R^ad  priisi/(. 
Thir  war  the  worthie  poyn;is  thre, 
That  I  trow  euirmar  sail  be 
Frisxi/t,  quhile  men  may  on  thaim  mcne. 

Harbour,  .vvi,  525.  MS. 
Praised,  Ed.  1620,  p.  307. 


PREST,  PnnTE,  ;3flr<.  73a.   Rea!y.  Fr.  Chaucer, 
ill.  Lat.  pracsl-o. 

As  the  diuync  furic  gan  fyrst  ccissing, 

And  eik  hir  ragcand  mouth  bcgoutli  to  rest; 

Denote  Eueas  beginnis  als  pre.^t. 

Duug.  f'irgil,    166.  25. 
The  term  is  used  in  O.K. 

Uoberd  mad  him  nil  preste,  the  wynde  gan  him 
drive. 

R.  Brunne,   p.  96. 
Thow  art  onr  prete  to  spill  the  process  of  our 
play. 

Lyndnay,  S.P.R.  ii.  C3. 
PRESTABLE,  adj.     Payable,   or  what  may    be 
macie  good. 

"  After  discussing  of  the  first  suspcnsionn  for 
liquid  soumes  or  deeds  presentlie/)fe.v/«///c',  the  Lords 
ordaiues  no  suspensioun  to  be  past  againis  (he  sa. 
m)iicilecreittis  rc^i>eetive,  but  ujjon  consignation." 
Act  Sederunt  29.  Jan.  1650. 

i'"r.  prc^i-er,  Lat.  pruest-arc, 
FREITY,  adj.  1.  Small  in  size;  pron.  e  as  fl» 
in  fair,  a  pretty  man,  a  httit  man  ;  S.B. 
This  seems  to  be  merely  an  oblique  sense  of  the 
E.  word,  or  of  A.S.  praete  ornatus  ;  csj)ecially  as 
prettifs  S.li.  often  includes  the  idea  of  neatness  con. 
joined  with  smallness  of  size. 

'2.  Mtati,  in  amoral  sense;  contemptible,  insig- 
nificant. 

Fre)  nd  ferly  not,  na  cause  is  (o  compleyne. 
Albeit  thy  wit  grete  God  may  not  atteyiie  : 
For  pijeht  thou  comprehend  be  thine  engyne 
The  maist  excellent  maieste  dj  uine, 
He  mycht  be  repute  ane  prctlj/  Ciod  and  meyne. 
Dong,  f  irgi/,   Prol.  310.  2. 
i.  e.  so  mean,  as  to  be  uuwortliy  of  the  character 
of  deity.      1  am  surprised    that   Uudd.   should  con. 
ject\ire  that  it  should  perhaps  be  read  petlj/;  m  prct- 
iy  is  commonly  used  in  Ang.  in  this  very  sense.     A 
pretty  affair !  a  paltry  business,  what  is  unworthy 
of  attention. 

3.  "  A  prctlij  tnan;  a  polite,  sensible  man  — 
In  Scrtlaiul,  it  is  often  used  in  the  se:;se  of 
grateju/,  beuulilul  nil/i  digfiit//,  or  well  ac- 
complished." Sr  J.  Sinclair's  Observ-  p.  52. 
53. 
PRETTY-DANCERS,  s.  pf.  A  name  given  by 
the  VI  Igar  to  the  Aurora  Burealis ;  S.B.  also, 
j)fern/-dai)rers,  q.  v. 
To  PREVADE,  v.  n.     To  neglect. 

"•  JMy  man,  James  Lawrie,  gave  him  letters  with 
him  to  the  (teneral,  Major  Baillie,  to  Meldrum  and 
Diirie;  prcvade  not  to  obtain  his  pay."  Baillie's 
Lett.  i.  298. 

Perhaps  from    Lat.  pervad-o,  to  go  through,  to 
escape  ;   q.  b't  it  not  escape  from  your  recollection. 
To  PREVENE,   Prlvei.n,  v.   a.     T)  prev.nt, 
to  preoccupy  ;  immediatilyfromL.it.    praevtri- 

io. 

Bot  he  remembring  on  his  moderis  commaund, 
The  mind  of  Sicliyus  her  first  husband, 
Furth  of  hir  thocht  pece  and  pcce  begouth  drife^. 
And  with  scharp  amouris  of  the  Hian  aljfc 
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Can  hir  dolf  sprete  for  to  preuene  and  stere. 
Doug,  firgil.,  36.  14. 
PREVENTATIVE,  s.     Preventive,  S. 
To  PREVERT,  i:  a.    To  anticipate;  Lat.  prac 
"Herl-o. 

To  siiffare  bargane  doure,  and  hard  debate, 
Bot  jit  this  raaide  was  wele  accustiunatc 
And  tlirow  the  spede  of  fute  in  hir  rynnyng 
The  swift  wyndis  preuert  and  I)ak\vart  dyng. 
Doug.  Virgil,  '237.  b,  23. 
PREVES,  ;)/.     Iviterally,  proofs ;  ussd  in  a  per- 
sonal sense,  as  synon.  with  witnesses. 
"   That  the  di'^obeditnt,    obstiiiat,    and   relapse 
personcs, — sail  not  be  admitted  as  preves,  witnesses, 
-or  assisoures,  against  ony  professing   the  trew  reli- 
gion."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1572.  r.  45.   Murray. 
PRYCE,  PuiCE,  Pars,  Preis,  h.     I.  Praise. 
Quhat  ;jcj/fe  or  lowuing,  qalien  the  battle  ends, 
Is  sa)d  of  him  that  overcomes  a  man  ; 
Hini  to  deffend  that  nowtlier  dow  nor  can  ? 
Henrysone,   Evergreen,  i.  192. 
It  bears  the  same  sense  in  O.K. 

Pris  than  has  the  sonne,  (he  faderc  maistrir. 
R.  Brunne,   p.  222. 
Su.G.  ^r«a,  Isl.  7)rj/«a,  Dan.  prj.vc,  Belg.  p/vjV, 
id.  Belg.  prijs.en,  Fr.  pris-er,   to  praise. 

Chaucer  uses  prjjs  in  the  same  sense,  and  Gowcr  j 
Or  it  be  jtrj/s,  or  it  be  blame. 

Conf.  Am.  Fol.  165. 
2.  Prize. 

The  thrc  formesf  i<all  bcr  the  price  and  grc 
Thare  hedis  crounit  with  grcnc  olyue  tre. 

Doug,  f'ir'gil,  138.  4. 
Rndd  has  observed  that  price  and  prize  arc  ori- 
ginally the  same,  as  Fr.  prix,  from  which  they  conic, 
signilies  both.     Junius  views  praise  as  derived  from 
Teut.  prijf,  pretium,  because  we  praise  those  things 
only  on  which  we  set  a  value. 
PRICK,  s.    A  wooden  skewer,  used  for  securing 
the  end  of  a  gut  containing  a  pudding,  S. 
"   If  ever  you  make  a  good  pudding,   Til  eat  the 
prick;"  S.  Frov.  i.  e.  "  1  am  much  mistaken  if  ever 
you  do  good  ;"  Kelly,   p.  198.     Hence, 
To  Prick,  v.  a.    To  fasten  by  a  wooden  skewer. 

"  Better  fill'd  than  prickUl  f  S.  Prov.   "  taken 
from  blood  puddings,  a-jiply'd  jocoselie  to  them  who 
have  often  evacuations  ;"   Kelly,   p.  &7. 
Phickswouth,  s.     a   term  used   to  denote  any 
thing  of  the  lowest  imaginable  va'ue.      He   did 
nn  Ira-ce  me  a  pricksKorth ;  he  left  me  nothing 
at  all,  S. 
PRICKED  HAT,  a  part  of  the  dress  required 
of  those  who  bore  arms  in  this  country. 
"  That  ilk  man,  that  his  guds  extendis  to  twentic 
markes,  be  bodin  at   the   least    with    a  jack,   with 
sleeves  to  the  hand,  or  splents,  and  anc  pricked  hat, 
a  sword  and  a   buckler,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  II.  1156. 
e.  56.  Murray.     Prikif,  c.  62.  F.d.  1566. 

The  meaning  of  this  term  is  uncertain  ;  perhaps 
<\.  a  dres.\.hat,  Teut.  prijck-en  ornare.  Or,  the 
morion  may  be  meant,  which,  as  Grose  observes, 
somewhat  resembled  a  hat.     Military  Ant.  ii.  214. 


It  might  be  called  pricked,  as  being  pointed  af  th,c 
top. 

PKICICER,  a.  A  name  given  to  the  B.isking 
shark,  S.B.  the  (').iibanci  the  Wesiein  islands. 
"  When  before  Peterhead,  we  saw  the  fins  of  a 
great  fish,  about  a  yard  above  the  water,  which  they 
call  a  Pricker.'''  Brand's  Descr.  Orkney,  p.  4. 
PRICKERS,  .?.  pi.     Lij^I,t-:,orsemen. 

•  "  Johnston,  not  equalling  his  forces,  kept  aloof, 
and  after  the  Border  fashion,  sent  forth  iomn  prick, 
ers  to  ride,  and  make  pro-vocation."  Spotswood, 
1).  401.     V.  Frek. 

PRICKMEDAINFY,  s.  One  who  dresses  in  a 
liaical  manner,  or  is  ridiculously  exact  in  dress 
or  carriage,  S.  q.  I  prick  mysdf  nicely  ;  Teut. 
pri/cl-fii  ornare,  £.  prick,  id. 
PRICKSANG,  s.  Prickbong,  E.  song  set  to 
music. 

In  modulation  hard  I  play  and  sing 
Faburdoun,  pricksang,  discant,  countering. 
Police  of  Honour,  i.  42. 
PRIDEFOW,  adj.     Proud,  S.  q.  full  oi  pride. 
PRIDYEANU,  part.  pr. 

And  for  to  lende  by  that  lak  thocht  me  levare, 
Becauss  that  thir  hertis  in  hcrdis  coud  hove  ; 
Pransand  and  pridj^tunU,  be  pair  and  be  pare. 
Huulale,  i.  2.  MS. 
Q.  setting  themselves  off ;  Su.G.  pry d-a,  id. 
PRIEST.      To  he  oiie-^s  priest,  to   kill  him  ;  pro- 
bably from   the  idea  of  a  priest  being  sent  for, 
in   the   time  of  Popery,  it/   arliculo  mortis-,  to 
administer   extreme    unction,    as   the   patient's 
passport  to  the  other  world,  S.B. 

To  PRIEVE,  r.  a.     To  prove,   &c.     V.  Pkeif. 
To  PRIG,  V.  V.     1.  To  haggle  about  the  price 
of  any  commodity,  S. 

Sum  treitcheoure  crynis  the  cunye,  and  kepis 

corne  stakkis  ; 
Sum  prig  penny,  sura  pyke  thank  with  preuy 
proniit. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  238.  b,  55. 
In  comes  a  customer,   looks  big. 
Looks  generous,  and  scorns  to  prig. 

Ramsai/'s  Poenu;  ii.  439. 
2.  To  importune,  to  entreat. 

Fat  gars  you  then,  mischievous  tyke  1 
Fox  this  propine  to  prig  .^ 

Poems  ill  the  Buchan  Dialect,   p.  12. 
But  they're  uiair  modest  in  their  minds 
Than  prig  o'  sic  a  pley  ; 
Yet  gin  they  did,  I'm  sure  they  wad 
Be  sure  to  won  the  day. 

Ibid.  p.  17. 
According  to  Shaw,  Gael,  prigin-am   is  used  in 
the  same  sense.    But  this  word,  not  being  mentioned 
by  Lhuyd  or  Obrien,  is  probably  of  S.  origin. 

Sibb.  derives  it  from  Teut.  prek-cn,  orationcm- 
habere  ;  q.  d.  to  preach  over  the  bargain.  But  it 
has  more  resemblance  io  prach.en,  parcere  sumptui; 
Belg.  prachg-cn,  to  beg,  to  go  begging.  Probably 
Sii.G.  prul-a,  to  haggle,  is  radically  allied,  q. 
pri/gt-a. 
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PmcRTSfi,  .f.     1.  The  act  of  haggling,  S. 

"  The  frank  buyer — cometh  near  to  what  tlie 

seller  si-ekctli,  uscth'  at  last  to  n-fur  the  diti'orencc  to 

his   will,  and   so  ciittcth   off  the   conrse   of  mutual 

prig:;in;."     Kuthirford's  Lett.  1'.  11.  cp.  11. 

2.   Intreatv,  S.     V.  the  r. 

To  PRYK,  V.  «.     To  RiUop.     V.  Phek. 

To  PRYME,  T.  a.     To  stuff,  to  fill. 

Our  cunu'llis  howis  ladnis  and  pri/mi/^  he, 
A\'yth  huge  charge  of  silucr  in  (luantite. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  83.  45. 
"   Isl.  pri/m  signifies  sub  oncre  diiro,  which  very 

tiiuch  alludos  to   the  word  ;"   Rudd.      Hut  this  term 

dors  not  occur  in  any  Isl.  Lexicon  I  have  seen. 

PRIMSIE,  s.  Demure,  precise,  S.,  from  E.  prhn. 
J'oor  Willie,  wi'  his  bow-kail  runt, 
Was  brunt  wi'  primsie  Mallie. 

Burnt,  iii.  129. 

To  PRIMP,  r.  a.     To  deck  one's  self  in   a  stiff 
and  affected    manner.      Piimpif,  stiiflly  dress- 
ed ;  also  ridiculously  stiff  in  demeanour,  S. 
l^obuhly   allied    to   to  Su.G.  pramper-a,    to  be 

proud,  to  walk  loftily. 

To  PRIN,  r.  rt.  To  fasten  by  a  pin.  V.  Paciv,  v. 

PRYNES,  s.  pi.     V.  Cowi'Es. 

To  PRINK.     To  deck,  to  prick,  S.     "  Prinhcd. 
Well-dressed,  fine,  neat,  Exmore,"  Gl.  Grose. 
The  term  occurs   in  a  poem  undoubtedly  written 

by  Ramsay. 

Qnhaiis  rafe-treJs  wer  of  rainbows  all, 
And  paist  with  starrie  gleims, 
Quhilk  prinked  and  twinkled 
JBrichtly  beyont  compair. 

Vision,  Evergreen,  i.  122. 
If  this  be  the  true   reading,   it   may  be  the  same 

•with  E.  prink,  prank,  as   respecting  the  adorning 

of  the  sky  ;  Teut.  ;)/-o/icA:-en,  ornare  ;   Sw.  prunk. 

a,  to  cut  a  figure,  Wideg.     But  I  suspect  that  it  is 

an  error  of  the  press  for  prinkled,  which  the  rhyme 

requires,  as  perhaps  synou.  with  twinkle. 

To  PRINKLE,  V.  w.    The  flesh  is  said  to  pritiUe, 
when  one  feels  that  thrilling  or  tingling  which 
is  the   consequence  of  a  temporary  suspension 
of  circulaticn,  S. 
This   word   occurs  in  the  explanation  given    by 

Kelly   of  the  term   dirlc ;    "   Prinklc,  smart;"   p. 

396. 

Dclg.  prckel-en,  prickcUen,  to   prick  or  stimu- 
late.   The  same  analogy  may  bo  observed  in  Sw. 

For  stick-a,  to  prick,  signifies  also  to  tingle,  Seren. 

PRINTS,  s.  /;/.  The  vulgar  name  for  News- 
papers, S.  The  term  had  been  used  in  this  sense 
in  E.  so  late  as  the  age  of  Addison,    V.  Johns. 

PRYS,  s.     Praise.     V.  Pnv(  e. 

PRIVY  SAUGH,  Common  Privet,  a  plant,  S. 
Ligustrum  vulgare,  Linn.  V.  Lightfoot,  p. 
1131. 

To  PRIZE  UP,  r.  a-    To  force  open,  to  press 
up  a  lock  or  door,  S. 
Perhaps   obliquely    from    Fr.    prise,   '•  a   laying 

hold  on,  a  lock   or   hold   in   wrastling ;   E>lre   aux 

prixcs,  to  be  closed,  locked  or  grapled  together ;" 

iCptgr.  Or,  from  press-er,  to  force. 


PROBATIONER,  s.    A  person,  who,  after  he 
has  gone  through  his  theological   studies,  and 
been  tried  by  a  Presbytery,  is  luriiscd  to  preach 
in  public,  as  preparatory  to  liis  being  called   by 
any  congregation,  to  whom  he  may  be  accept- 
able, and  ordained  to  the  office  of  tlie  ministry,  S. 
"  The  Assembly  appoints,  that   when  such   per. 
sons  are  first  liwnsed  to  be  Prohutinners,  they  shall 
oblige  themselves  to  preach  only  within  the  bounds, 
or  by  (ho   direction   of  that    Presbytery  which   did 

license  them. 'Tis   provided   and   declared,   that 

the  forejiaid  Probationers  are  not  to  be  esteemed, 
by  themselves  or  others,  to  preach  by  virtue  of  any 
])astoral  olliee,  but  only  to  make  way  for  their  being 
called  to  a  jiasloral  charge."  Act  10.  Assembly  1694. 
The  reason  of  the  designation  is  obvious.  For 
the  same  reason  they  were  formerly  called  Expect- 
(itits,  q.  r. 

To  PROCESS,  r.  a.     To  proceed  against  one  in 
a  legal  manner,  S. 

"  The  next  week  he  [Strafford]  may  be  procesS' 
cd. — There  is  a  committee  (or  processing  theju<lges, 
and  my   Lord   Keeper    Finch,   for  their   unjust  de- 
creet.'"'    Baillie's  Lett.  i.  226,  227. 
To  PROCH,  r.  a.     To  approach. 

The  day  was  downc,  axiAprochand  wcs  the  nycht. 
IVa/lilcr,  V.  987.  MS. 
Fr.  prodic  near,  nigh.    This  Menage  derives  from 
Lat.  propc.     But  it  is  certainly  corr.  from  proxim- 
us,  id.     Prochuin  is  still  more  evidently  so. 
PROCHANE,  PuocHLNr,,  adj.    Neighbouring. 
"  Your  foir  grandscheir  Godefroid  of  Billon  kyng 

of  Jherusalem,   hes kepit  ande  deffendit  his  pe. 

pit  ande  subiectis  of  Loran,  fra  his  prochane  enemeis 
that  lyis  coiitigue  about  his  cuntre." — Compl.  S. 
p.  5. 

Fr.  prochuin.  V.  Piiocii. 
PROCURA'l  OR,  s.  Properly,  an  advocate  in  a 
court  of  law  ;  corr.  Procutor,  S.  commonly 
used  to  denote  a  solicitor,  or  one  who  is  allow- 
ed to  speak  before  an  inferior  court,  although 
not  an  advocate. 

"  That  all  and  quhat-sum-ever  lieges, — accused  of 
treason,  or  for  quhat-sum-ever  crime,  sail  have  their 
Advocates  and  Procuralnures,  to  use  all  thelauchfull 
defenses."     Acts  Ja.  VL  1  587.  c.  90.     Murray. 

I  have  not  observed,  that  tliis  word  occurs  in  our 
Acts  before  this  reigu. 

The  Procutars  bad  him  be  stout, 
Care  not  for  Conscience  a  Icck  ; 
Faint  not,  my  frieud,  nor  Uee  for  doubt, 
Ye  shall  get  men  enougji  to  speak. — 
Poor  Procutors  then  cry'd  Alacc! — 
Truth's  Travels,  Pennccuik's  Poems,  171 .5. 
p.  106.  108. 
L.B.  procurator.    For  he,  who  is  commonly  call, 
rd  Procutor  Fiscal,  S.  is  designed  Procurator  Fis- 
calis ;  Du  Caiige.     It  literally  denotes  one  who  acts 
instead  of  another,  from  pro  and  euro,  -are ;  as  tak- 
ing charge  of  his  business.      \^  Prolocutor. 
PROD,  .«.     A  pin  of  wood,  a  wooden  skewer, 
Ang.  "  Prod.     An  awl.    Also  a  goad  for  driv- 
ing oxen.     North."  Gl.  Grose. 
Su-G.  brodd,  Dan.  brod,  cuspis,  aculcus. 
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PnOD,  Ckaw-vhod,  s.    A  pin  fixed  in  the  top  of 

a  gable,  to  which  tiie  ropes,  fastening  the  roof 

of  a  cottage,  were  tied,  S.B. 

It  was  also  used  as  a  prognostic  of  the  weather.    If, 

on  Candlfinas  day,  this  pin  was  so  covered  with  drift, 

that  it  could  not  be  seen,  it  was  believed  that  the 

ensiling  spring  would  be  good  ;  if  not,  the  reverse. 

The  last  syllabic  is  undoubtedly  from  the  same 
origin  with  Prod,  mentioned  above.  The  6rst  may 
be  from  Su.G.  and  Isl,  Ava/ce,  contus,  stipes  ha. 
inatus,  q.  a  pointed  piece  of  wood,  hooked  at  the 
top,  for  keeping  hold  of  the  ropes.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  word  is  properly  crap-prod,  or 
the  pin  at  the  top  of  the  roof ;  the  crap  oj  the  wa, 
being  a  phrase  commonly  used  for  the  highest  part 
of  it. 

PROG,  Progue,  s.     1.  a  sharp  point,  S. 
a.  An  arrow. 

And  sin  the  Fates  hae  orders  gi'en 
To  bring  the  progues  to  Troy, 
Send  me  no  for  them,   better  far 
Js  Ajix  for  the  ploy. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  31. 
V.  Brog,  s. 
Prog-staff,  s.     A  staff  with  a  sharp  iron  point 

in  its  extremity,  S.B.     V.  Brog,  v. 
To  PROYNE    PniNViE,  v.  a.      1.  To  deck,  to 
trim ;  used  with  respect  to  birds  trimming  their 
feat'.ers. 

And,  efter  this,  the  birdis  everichone 
Take  up  ane  other  sang  full  loud  and  clcre; — 
Vf  >i  proyne  and  play  without  doutand  dangere, 
All  clothit  in  a  so]  te  full  fresch  and  newe. 

King''s  Qiiair,  ii.  45. 
And  in  the  calm  or  loune  weddir  is  sene, 
Aboue  the  liudis  hie,  ane  fare  plane  grene, 
Auc  standyng  place,  quhar  skartis  with  tharc 

bckkis 
Forgane  the  son  gladly  thaym  prunyeis  and 
bekis, 

Dong   Virgil,   131.  46. 
2.  Used  to   denote  the  effeminate  care  of  a  silly 
man  to  deck  his  person. 

And  now  that  secund  Paris,  of  ane  accord 
With  his  vnworthy  sort,  skant  half  men  bene, 
Aboue  his  hede  and  halHettis  wele  bcsenc 
Set  like  ane  myter  tlio  foly  Troyane  halt. 
His  hare  anoyntil  wel  pninyct  vnder  that. 

Doug'.  Virgil,  107.  03. 
Chaucer  uses  proin  in  botii  sen.-.es.  Rudd.  de- 
rives ^j"««_y/e  from  Fr.  brunir,  to  [jolisli  ;  which  Ijye 
inclines  to  approve  ;  Add.  Jnn.  Rt.  Tyrwhitt,  vo. 
Proine,  refers  to  Fr.  provigii-er,  to  take  cuttings 
from  vinca,  in  order  to  |)lant  them  out.  But  [.er- 
haps  it  may  bo  rather  traced  to  (Term,  prang. 1  /;,  to 
make  a  shew  or  parade,  froui  which  Belg.  pronk-en, 
id.  feems  to  be  a  frequentative  :  or,  to  Su.Ci.  pryd. 
a,  oniare,  whence  prj/dn-ud,  and  prydn-itig,  trim. 
ming.   oinai'ient. 

PROKET,  s.     Prolet  of  wax,  apparently  a  small 
taper. 

''  The  Prince  was  carried  by  the  French  Am- 
bassadour,  walking  betwi.\t  two  ranks  of  Barons 
and  Gentlemen  that  stood  iu  the  way  from  the  cham- 
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ber  to  the  chappel,  holding  every  one  a  prokcl  of 
wa.\  in  their  hands."     Spotswood,  p.  197. 

Fr.  brochclte,  a  prick  or  p.'g  ;  as,  brochettc  dc 
bois,  a  prick  or  peg  of  wood,  brochettc  d'argcnt, 
a  little  wedge  of  silver  ;  Co'gr.  Skinner,  however, 
gives  priket  as  expl.  a  small  wax  candle,  perhaps 
from  Belg.  pricke  orbis. 
PROLOCUTOR,  s.     A  barricter,  an  advocate; 

a  term  former!  ^f  used  in  our  Cou  ts  if  Law. 

"  It  sail  be  neidfuU  to  all  the  persunis  warnit, 
and  their  ;j;-o/ocu^or.?,  to  propone  all  the  defences 
peremptors  with  that  allegiance  that  ony  evidence 
producif,  for  pursuit  of  the  ac.ion,  is  fals,  and 
fainzeit : — and  the  said  Lords  declarit  the  sam  to  all 
the  prolocutors  at  the  bar."  Act  Sed.  15.  June 
1564.  This  is  corruptly  pronounced  procutor,  V< 
Quon.  Att.  c.  35.  s.  1, 

The  term  is  used  by  Matth.  Par.  An.  1254. 
"  Prolocutor  domini  Regis,  qui  aostris  Advocates 
Regius." 

From  pro  and  loqui,  to  speak  for,  or  in  behalf 
of  another,  although  some  view  it  as  the  same  with 
praclocutor,  oue  who  speaks  before  another ;  Fr. 
avuti/  par  Her. 

Praeloquutour  occurs  in  the  same  sense. 

"  That  na  Advocate,  nor  Praeloquutour,  be  na- 
waies  stopped,  to  compeir,  defend,  and  reason  for 
onie  person,  accused  in  Parliament  for  treason,  cr 
utherwaies."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581.  c.  38.  Murray. 

As  this  is  synon.  with  Prolocutor,  it  might  be 
supposed  lliat  the  common  term  Procutor  were  a 
contraction  of  the  latter.  But  Procuratour,  from 
which  Procutor  is  formed,  although  used  as  synon. 
with  Praeloquutour,  is  given  as  a  distinct  term. 
For  the  title  of  the  act  above. quoted  is;  "  Pro- 
curatours  may  compeir  for  all  persons  accused." 
This  therefore  confirms  the  derivation  given  of  Pro» 
cutor,  vo.  Procukatour,  q.  v. 
PROLONG,  f.     Del.iy,  procrastination. 

Butmar/>ro/o7?^  Ihrouch  Lammer-mur  thai  raid- 
Wallace,  viii.  179.  MS. 

Fr.  prolong-cr,  to  protract. 
To  PROMI  r,  V.  a.  To  promise  ;  Lat.  pronntt-o. 

"  King  Edward  promitlit  be  general  edic  syndry 
landis    with  gret  sowmes  of  money   to   thame  tluit 
wald  delyuer  the  said  Wallace  in  his  handis."     Bel- 
lend.  Cron.  B.  xiv.  c.  8. 
PnoMiT,  s.     A  promise. 

lnthair^)roOT///w  thay  studeeuerfirme  and  plane. 
Palice  of  Honour,  iii   76. 

To  PROMOVE,  V.  a.     To  promote.  Acts  Pari. 

pass.  ;  immediately  from  L.it.  promov  eo. 
PRON,  .«.    T'  e  name  given  to  flummery  in  some 

parts  of^thc  N.  of  S. 

PRON'D,  Pkan'd,  part.  pa.    Bruised,  wound- 
ci',  Buclian. 

PRONEVW,  PiioNv.puov,  5.     A  great  grand- 
son }  Lat.  pronrpiis. 

Bot  fra  the  slok  down  ewy nlykly 
Discendanil  persownys  lynealy 
In  the  tothir,  or  the  thryd  gre, 
Newu,  or  Proncsic  suld  be. 

fl'ijntouin,  viii.  3.  116. 
H  h 
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♦'  The  son  in  the  first  degree,  cxcludis  tlic  ne. 
puoy  in  the  second,  &  the  nepiioy  cxcludis  tlic  pro. 
neptioi/  ill  the  thrid  dogreo."  Skene,  Verb.  Sign. 
TO.  Knei/ci. 

PROP,  .f.     A  mark,  an  object  at  which  aim  is 
tnkeii,  S.  prop. 

The  only  instance  I  have  met  with  of  this  word 
bcinj;  used  in  this  sense  is  by  Dunbar,  Bannalyne 
Poems,   p.  53.     He  uses  it,  however,  melaph. 

A  mark,  or  butt,  seems  to  receive  tliis  name,  as 
beini;  something  raised  up,   or  supjiorted,  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  that  persons  may  take  aim  at  it. 
PROPYNE,  PnopiNE,  s.  I.  A  gift,  a  present,  S. 
—  Bot  my  pinpijnc  come  fra  the  pres  fate  hate,— 
Unforlalit,  not  jaivyn  fra  (un  to  tun. 
Ua  fresche  sapoiire  new  from  the  bery  tun. 
1)oiis:.  I  hgil,   Pro!.  120.  7.     V.'.Iaw,  :'. 
Here  the  Avord  is  nsed  in   a  very  close  allusion  to 
its  original  sense,  as  denoting  tlie  act  of  handing 
drink  to  another,  especially  in  tlie  way  of  previous- 
ly drinking  to  him   and  expressing  a   wish   for  his 
heallli.     This  custom   prevailed  anions;   the  Greeks, 
from  whom  the  ffrm  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 

"  It  was  customary  for  the  Master  of  the  Feast 
■to  drink  to  his  guests  in  order,  according  to  their 
quality,  as  we  learn  from  IMutarch.  The  manner  of 
doing  this  was,  by  drinking  part  of  the  cu]),  and 
sending  the  remainder  to  the  i)erson  whom  they 
nam'd,  which  they  term'd  fr^Trnut :  but  this  was  on- 
ly the  modern  way,  for  anciently  they  drank  ^f«y 
To»  iTKvfot,  the  whole  cup,  and  not  a  part  of  it,  as 
was  usual  in  Athenaeus's  time."  Potter's  Antiq. 
U.  393. 

Propuws  like  this  I'll  get  nac  mair  again, 
I'Vae  my  dear  Lindy  ;  mou)'  a  time  hast  thou 
Of  these  to  me  thy  pouches  feshen  fu.' 

Ross's  Ilelenore,  p.  26. 

2.  Drink-money. 

"  15ut  certainlv,  I  could  wish  such  spiritual  wis. 
<lom,  as  to  love  the  Bridegroom  better  than  his  gifts, 
his  propine  or  drink-money."  Rutherford's  Lett. 
P.  i.  ep.  I'iO. 

3.  The  power  of  givin<;. 

'»  And  if  I  were  thine,  and  in  thy  propine, 

O  what  wad  ye  do  to  mer" 
"   'Tis  1  wad  dead  thee  in  silk  and  tfowd. 
And  nouricc  thee  oi>  my  knee." 

jI//;)<//y/v)/  Jiiirdcr,  iii.  ^62. 
*'  Usually  gift,  but  here  the  power  of  giving  or 
bcstowin;;."   N. 

From  the  (ir.  v.  comes  Lat.  propin-o,  id.  Ilencc 
Fr.  propine,  drink-money. 

It  is  most  probable  that  this  formerly  signified  the 
beverage  itself,  as  we  learn  from  DuCangc  thatO.Fr. 
propine  denotes  a  feast.  ■• 

To  Piiopivr,  r.  a.     I.  To  present  a  cup  to  an- 
other, the  prep,  z^kh  being   sometimes  added  ; 
used  metaph.  with  respect  to  adversity. 
"  The  FatluT  hath  propined  vnto   mee  a  bitter 
cnppe  of  al'.liction. — If  the  L.01A  propine  thee  :c///» 
a  cup  of  atUiclion,  if  thou  drinke  it  not  willingly 
(lieere  is  the  danger)  thou   shalt   be   compelled    to 
drinke  the  dregs  thereof." — Roiloek  on  the  Passion, 
p.  21.  22.     O.K.  id. 


ii.  To  present,  to  give  ;  in  a  general  sense. 

Garlands  made  of  suniiner  llowers, 

Propin'U  him  by  his  paramours. 

Muse's  T/tre)ioclie,  p.  4. 
To  PROPONE,  t.  a.     To  propose ;  L.it.  pro- 
po»-o. 

The  Pocte  fnfit  proponi/ing  his  enfent, 
Dcclaris  Junois  wrath,  and  malelent. 

Doug,  yirgil,   Ruhr.   13.  3. 
"  Man  propones,  but  God  dispones ;"   Fergu- 
son's S.  Prov.  p.  25. 

To  PROPORTE,  t.  w.     To  mean,  to  shew,  E. 
purport. 

Virgin  is  full  of  sentence  ouer  al  quliarc, 
Bot  here  iiitil,  as  Seruius  can  projiorle, 
His  hie  knawlege  he  scliawcs,  that  eiiery  sorte 
Of  his  clausis  compreliend  sic  sentence. 

Doug,  firgil,  Prol.  158.  37. 
L.B.  proport-arc. 
PROSPECT,  5.     The  vulgar  name  for  a  per- 
spective glass,  S. 

"  The  King  himself  beholding  us  through  a.  pro- 
spect, conjectured  us  to  be  about  16,  or  18,800 
men."     Baillic's  Lett.  i.  174. 

From  Vx.  prospective,  synon.  with  perspective, 
the  optic  art,   or  Lat.  prospicio. 

PROT,  s,     A  trick,  S.B.     V.  Pratt. 
PROTEIR.      In    the    description    of    the   Lion, 
Tldatlc  and  Rose,  st.   17.   Bannatyne  Poems, 
it  is  said  ; 

Quhois  noble  yre  is  Proteir  Prostrutis. 
Proteir  is  certainly  a  blunder  of  some  transcriber 
for  proicgere,  i.  e.  to  protect  (he  fallen. 
PROTY,PnoTrv,nr//.  1.  Handsome,  elegant, S.B. 
Tho'  she  had  clad  him  like  a  lass, 

Anio'  bra'  ladies  fair  ; 
I  shortly  kend  the  proty  lad. 
As  I  was  selling  ware. 

Poems  ill  the  Ihichan  Dialect,  p.  17. 
Perhaps  here  it  signifies  small,  like  Pretty,  q.  T. 
There's  mony  a  protti/  lad  amon's 
As  guid's  you,  i'  their  kind. 

/i/</.  p.  3^;. 
2.  Honourable,  possessing  mettle  or  spirit,  S.B. 
[1]  never  lu'ard  that  e'er  they  steal'd  a  cow  ; 
Sic  dirty  things  they  wad  hae  scorn'd  to  do. 
But  (ooming  faulds  or  scouring  of  a  i^len, 
Was  ever  deem'd  the  deed  of  protli/  men. 

Ross's  Ilelenore,  p.  122. 
This  is  nearly   allied   to   E.  pretty ;  Su.G.  prud 
magniticus,   Isl.  prud-r,   dccorus,  modeslus,  Goth. 
jiri/dis,  A.S.  pructe  ornatus. 
PROTtCK,  s.    An  achievement.    V.  Phattick. 
PROTTY,  ndj.     Mischievous.     V.  Phatty. 
PROVENTIS,  s.  pi.     Profits,  emoluments. 

"  The  saids  Doputtes  oti'ered  tliair  labours  to  male 
meditatiouns  to  the  King  and  Queue,  for  menteining 
pensiouns  and  expenses  of  the  saids  Counsaillours, 
and  ordinary  offlciars  of  the  said  counsaill,  to  be 
))rovyded  of  the  rents  and  proventis  of  the  Crown." 
Knox's  Hist.  p.  231. 

"  That  her  Majestic  is  likewise  infeft  in  liferent, 
in — all  proxcntcs,   rentes  and  emohimcntcs  of  the 
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same  propeitlo,  perteining  to  his  Ilicucasc."     Acls 
Ja.  VI.  isyj.  c.  191. 

Lat.  prui'c>i(-us,  increase,  profit. 
PROVOST,  JT.     The  mayor  of  a  royal  burgh,  S. 
Proitcft  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  same  sense 
ill  E.  in  K.  lirunne's  time. 

Thcproucst  of  the  toun,  a  wik  traytour  &  cherlc, 
He  thouht  to  do  tresoun  viito  his  lord  the  erie. 

Cliruii.  p.  294. 
PROW,  s.     Profit,  advantage. 

Scho  luikis  doun  oft,  lyk  ane  sow, 
And  will  nocht  spcik  quhen  1  cum  in  : 
1  spak  ane  wourde,  nocht  for  ray  proiB, 
To  ding  her  \Tcill  it  war  na  syn. 

Maitlund  Poems,   p.  201. 
This  word,  in  the  silly  Erivojj,  Bannatyne  Focni?, 
p.  201,   is   rendered  by  Lord  Ilailes,  honour.     But 
it  seems  rather  to  mean  profit. 

This  new,  for  proTO,  that  yow,  swcit  dow,  may 
brace. 
Chancer  uses  it  in  the  same  sense.     We  find  it  as 
early  as  the  time  of  R.  Glouc. 

Ac  notheles,  ys  conseil  hyni  gan  (her  (o  rede. 
And  saide,  (hat  it  was  to  liyin  gret  jiruic  and  ho- 

nour 
To  be  in  such  mariagc  alicd  to  the  Emperoiir. 

Cron.  p.  63. 
Sibb.  derives  it  from  Fr.  preux  faithful.     But  it 
is  merely  prou,  profit.     V.  Cotgr. 
PROW  AN,  ,?.    Provender  ;  Fr.  provaidc. 

"  lie's  a  proud  horse  that  will  not  bear  his  own 
protean;"  S.  Pruv.  "  An  excuse  for  doing  our  own 
business  o\irselves."     Kelly,  p.  131. 

PROWDE,  adj.  "  Powerful,"  Gl.  Wynt. 
Downald-Brec,  Sonn  [of]  Ilecgedbwd, 
Kyng  wes  fourtene  wyntcT  proz:(le. 

fVj/ittozcn,  iv.  8.  49. 
Mr.  MacPherson  adopts  the  sense  given  by  Inues, 
in  his  ("rit.  Essay,   p.  825.     Perhaps  we  may  rather 
understand  it  in  the  original  sense,  to  be  found  in 
Su.G.  pnid  magnificent. 
PROWDE,  s. 

Ane  fair  swcit  may  of  mony  one 

Scho  went  on  feild  to  gather  llouris : 
By  come  ane  gymp  man,  thay  calt  him  Johne, 
He  luifit  that  j;/oic:(/f  in  parmnouris. 

Maitldinl  Poems,  p.  190. 
Mr.   Pinkerton   inquires,   if  this  nuiy  be  prude? 
Certainly,    it  is  not.     For  it  corresponds  to  a  fair 
sjvcit  may.     I'rozi'dc  seems  therefore  to  signify  a, 
beautiful  or  eJegant  woman. 

Su. («.;)/»(/ ornatus,  jtrj/d-a  ornare,   ls\.frj/:l-a; 
from  frid  pulcher,  prj/il-a  and ///(/-«  being  original- 
ly the  same. 
to  PRUNYIE,   V.  a.     To   trim,   to  deck.     V. 

PllOYNli. 

PTARMIGAN,  ^.    The  white  game,  S.   Tetrao 

Lagopus,  Linn. 

"  Lagopus  Avis,  Aldrov.  Perdix  alba,  Sabait- 
dis,  Francoliuus  llalis,  nostratibus  the  Plannigun." 
Sibb.  Scot.  p.  16. 

"  Pfann/^iiiis  are  found  in  these  kingdoms  only 
on  the  suumnts  of  the  highest  hills  of  the  highlands 
of  Scotland  and  of  the  Hebrides ;  and  a  few  still  in- 


habit  the  lofty  Iiills  near  Keswick  in  Cumberland. — 
Erroneously  called  the  white  partridge."  Penn. 
Zool.  p.  271.  273. 

Shaw  renders  Gael,  (armochan,       the  bird  ter- 
magant." 
PUBLIC-HOUSE,  ,?.     "  An  inn.  a  tavern,  or 

hotel,"  S.     Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.  p.  ITU. 
PUCK  HARY,    v.     The   designation   anciently 
given  to  some  sprite  or  hobgoblin,  S. 
He  doth  so  punctually  tell 
The  whole  oeconomy  of  hell. 
That  some  affirm  he  is  Puck  llary, 
Some,  he  hath  walked  with  the  Fairy. 

Colvil's  J\Ioc/c  Poem,  i.  61. 
Johns,   defines  Puck,    "  some-  spirit  among  the 
fairies,   common  in  romances,"   observing  that  it  ig 
"  perhaps  the  same  with  /w.?." 

But  in  O.F.  the  term  has  been  used  rather  with 
respect  to  a  spirit  supposed  to  possess  more  malig. 
nity  than  that  ascribed  to  the  Fairies.  Hcllc-potzke 
occurs  in  P.  Ploughman,  in  the  sense  of  demon,  in  a 
passage  misquoted  l>y  Skinner.  Elsewhere  the  devil 
is  called  the  poukc. 

He  should  take  the  acquitauncc  as  quyckc, 
And  to  the  quecd  shew  it,  Patcat,  &c.  per  pas. 

sionem  Domini, 
And  put  of  so  Ihe  pouke^  and  preuen  vs  vnder 
borow. 

Fol.  74,  !).  Sign.  T.  ii. 
The  quccd  seems  synon.  V.  Quaid.  Skinner 
gives  the  same  account  as  .Tohns.,  q,  '■'■pug  of  hell." 
Lye  has  justly  observed  that  it  is  purely  h\.  puke, 
daemon  ;  Add.  Jun.  Et.  Su.G.  puke,  satanas,  spec- 
trum. Str  han  at  piiki  kciiir;  Videt  diabolum  vc» 
nirc  ;  Ihrc. 

PUD.  Jnl.pitd,  s.    An  inkholdcr,  Loth. ;  perhaps 

corr.  from  Ho^v  Teut.  enck  pot,  atramentarium. 

PUD,  s.  A  i^ondling  designation  for  a  child.     V. 

Pod. 
PUDDIE,  PuDDv,  s.  "  Expl.  a  kind  of  cloth. 
And  I  maun  hae  pinners. 

With  pearling  set  round, 
A  skirt  of  pudd^. 

And  a  wastecoat  of  broun. 

Rit  so  It's  S.  Songs,  i.  172. 
Perhaps  originally  denominated  from  Teut.  puote, 
pootc/i-vcl,  pellis  cervaria,  hart's  skin  ;  also,  the  skin 
(or  wool)  of  sheep  drawn  oil'  by  their  feet.     V.  Ki- 
lian. 

PUDDILL,  s.  "  A  pedlar's  pack  ;  or  rather  per- 
haps a  bag  or  wallet  for  containing  his  ware  j" 
Gl.  Sibb.     V.  Peduiii. 

Teut.  bui/del,  sacculus,  loculus,  crumcna ;  with  a 
change  of  one  labial  letter  into  another  ;  as  in  Fris. 
pujjl  is  used  in  the  same  se^ise.      V.  Kilian. 
PUDDINGFILLAR,  *.  A  reproachful  term,  ap- 
parenily  equivalent  to  gli  tton. 

Sic  pudding-Jillaris,  descending  doun  from  miU 

laris. 
Within  this  land  was  nevir  hard  nor  sene. 
Dunbar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  41.  st.  14. 
q.  one  who  crams  his  guts. 
To  PUDDLE,  PiiDLK,  V.  n.    \.  To  work  in  a  la- 
boiious  way,  on  a  low  scale,  S. 
Uii2 
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•■*  Jean  Adamson  deponed,  that  slie  heard  Alison 
Dick  saj  to  her  Imsbund  William  Coke;  '  Ihitf ! 
Thiif !  wlut  is  this  that  1  h;ivi>  been  doing?  keep, 
ing  thee  thretly  years  from  mcikle  evil  doing  ?  Many 
pretty  men  has  tliou  piitten  down  both  in  ships  and 
boats. —  Let  honest  men  puikllc  and  work  a.s  they 
like,  if  they  please  not  thee  will,  they  shall  not  have 
meiklc  to  the  fore  when  they  die."  Trial  for  Witch- 
crali,  Statist.  Ace.  xviii.  651. 

S?.  It  ib  applied,  in  contempt,  to  laborious  and  fri- 
volous engagement  in  tlie  Popish  ceremonies. 
"  For  as  to  the  multitude,  ye  see  that  they  haue 
alreadie  preferred  the  leauen  of  the  I'harises,  and 
gone  to  uium-chances,  mnmries,  and  vnknawin  Ian. 
gnase,  wherein  they  pudkd  of  befoir."  Bruce's 
i'JIeven  Serm.  M.  8,  a. 

Tlie  allusion  is  to  toiling  in  the  mire.  The  R.  s. 
fuUdlc  has  been  generally  derived  from  Tent,  poc/, 
a  pool.  Certainly,  a  more  natural  origin  is  put, 
given  b)'  Kiiian  as  synon.  with  pod,  lacuna,  palus  ; 
Germ,  piitlv,  properly  a  pit,  or  place  dug,  from 
■which  water  is  drawn  ;  Lat.  pul-cus,  whence  pit- 
teal-is. 

PUDGE,  s.  Any  very  small  house,  a  hut,  Perths. 
synon.  crue. 

Tiiis,  by  a  common  interchange  of  letters,  seems 
deriied  from  Isl.  bud  taberna,  Tent,   bocdc,  bode, 
doniunrula,  casa.     V.  the  letter  P. 
To  PUG,  v.  a.  To  pull,  Perths. 
PUIR,  adj.    Poor.     V.  Pure. 
To  PUIR,  r.  a.  To  impoverish.    V.  Pure,  v. 
PULAILE,  PouLAii.E,  s.  Poultry. 
Otfcartis  als  thar  yeid  thaim  by — 
Vlll  scor,  chargyt  with  puluile. 

liurbour,  si.  120,  MS. 
In  edit.  corr.  iofcKttl. 

Chaucer,    puUaile.       L.B.    poi/Uayllia,    id.     Du 
Cange  ;  from  Fr.  poule,  a  hen.     Hence  puuluilkr, 
a  henhouse  ;  also,  a  poulterer. 
To  PULCE,  T.  a.    To  impel ;  Lat.  puls-o. 

— "  Vour  ignorance,  inconstance,  and  inciuilite, 
pulcis    you    to    perpctrat    intollcrabil    exactions." 
Conipl.  S.  p.  217. 
PULDER,  s.   Powder,  dust ;  Fr.  pouldre. 

"  Quhar  is  the  toune  of  Cartage  that  dantit  the 
elephantis,  ande  vas  grytumly  doutit  &  dred   be  flic 
Romans  ?  Vas  it  nocht  brynt  in  puldir  ande  asse?" 
Couipl.  S.  p.  31. 
PULDERIT,  part.  pa.   Mixed,  sprinkled. 

The  scbene  Ijllies  in  ony  stede 

War  pulderit  with  the  Vermel  rosis  rede. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  408.  26. 
Tanquam  pulverc  inspersus  ;  Rudd. 
PULLAINE  GREIS,  s.  Greaves  worn  \n  war. 
"  Ilisscbenandschoys,  that  burnyst  was  full  bey  n, 
Jlis  leg  harncs  he  clappyt  on  so  clene, 
Pullanc  greis  he  braissit  oa  full  fast, 
A  clots  byrny  with  mony  sekyr  clasp, 
Brcyst  plait,  brasaris,  that  worthi  was  in  wer." 
IVallace,  viii.  1200.  MS. 
h.H.  pnlcna ;  which  is  defined  by  Da  Cange,  pars 
vostis  militaris,    qua  genua   muniuntur.      Lobindl. 
Hist.  Brit.  Tom.  2.  p.  6G6.     Fecit  sibi  per  Olive, 
rium  auferri  a  genibus  Polenas,  et  antebrachia  a 
brackiis. 


Bnt  Du  Cange  restricts  the  meaning  of  the  term 
too  much,  misled  by  the  use  of  ginibw:,  in  his  an. 
thority.  Although  they  might  r..-ach  to  the  knees, 
thev  were  certainly  meant  especially  for  the  defence 
of  the  legs.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Fr.  poulaine  ;  L.B.  pouliiinia,  the  beaks  or 
crooked  poin(s  of  shoes.  Ilenee  soulier.i  dc  pou- 
l(i//ie,  which  Cotgr.  describes  as  "  old  fashioned 
sliooes,  held  on  the  feet  by  single  latchets  running 
overthwart  th'  instup,  wliicli  otherwise  were  all 
open  ;  also,  those  that  had  a  fashion  of  lon^  hookes. 
sticking  out  at  th'  end  of  their  toes."  The  part  of 
military  dress  here  meant  might  be  called  pullane 
greaves  as  being  laced,  or  fastened  somewhat  like 
the  shoes  of  the  description  given  above. 

PULL  LING,  s.    A  moss  plant.     V.  LixG. 

PULLISEE,  .9.    A  pulley,  S.  puUkhce. 

Lang  mayst  thou  teath, 

How  wedges  rive  the  aik  ;  how  pullinees 
Can  lift  on  highest  roofs  the  greatest  trees. 

Ramsay s  Poems,  ii.  393. 
PULOCHS,  s.  pi.   Clouts,  patches,  S.B. 

Ti^nt. pulallcn,  Su.G. pallor,  Mod.  Sax.  puUen,  id. 
PUL TRING,  part.  adj.     Ruttin^j.     J  pultring 

falloic,  a  lascivious  fellow,  Perths.;  allied  per- 
haps to  Fr.  poullre,  a  horse-colt. 
To  PUMP,  V.  n.    To  break  wind  softly  behind ; 

also  used  as  a  s.  in  the  satne  sense,  S. 

Isl.  prump-a  crcpitarc  ;  Teut.  poep-en,  submisse 
sive  subinissim  pedere. 
To  PUNCH,  r.  a.     To  jog  with  the  elbow,  to 

push  slightly,  S    dtmch  synon. 

Johns,  does  not  acknowledge  this  v.,  although  it 
is  mentioned  by  Bailey  ;  who  derives  it  from  Fr. 
poinconncr.  Seren.  refers  to  Sw.  bung-O)  buiik-a. 
cum  sonitu  ferirc. 

Pu.NCH,  X.    A  jog,  a  slight  push,  S. 
PUNDELAYN,  s. 

And  to  the  Lord  off  Lornc  said  he ; 

Sekyrly  now  may  ye  sc 

Betane  the  starkest  pundelan. 

That  ewyr  your  lylf  tyme  ye  saw  fane. 

For  yone  knycht,  throw  his  douchti  deid, 

And  throw  hys  owtrageous  manheid, 

Has  fellyt  intill  litill  tyd 

Thre  men  of  mekill  [mycht  and]  prid. 

Barbour,  iii.  159.  MS. 
Podlane,    Ed.    1620.  ;   Poiidlj/ane,    Ed.    1670.  ; 
Pundelayn,  Edit.  Pink. 

This  word  might  perhaps  be  viewed  as  a  corr.  of 
Fr.  Punlalon,  a  stage.dancer  ;  used  improperly,  in 
allusion  to  the  quick  motions  and  violent  exertions 
of  people  of  this  description  ;  as  the  speaker  refers 
to  the  King's  great  activity,  in  so  often  turning  his 
steed.  But  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
from  Fr.  Puntalcun,  the  proper  name  of  a  man,  by 
corruption,  as  it  is  said,  from  Pantalicmon,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Greeks.  A  saint,  called  Pantalie- 
mon,  being  worshipped,  not  only  in  the  Kast,  but 
in  the  countries  of  I'.urope,  his  name  was  changed 
to  Pantaleon ;  according  to  the  account  given  in  the 
Diet,  de  Trevoux.  Panlaltemon  signifying  enlirc- 
ly  mcrcijid,  the  other  term  means  entirctij  cruel,  at 
cruel  as  a  lion.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  as 
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Cfurlty  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  lion,  this 
Dame  might  be  formed  intentionally,  as  expri'ssire 
of  intrepidity  resembling  that  of  this  noble  animal. 
PUNDIE,  s.  A  small  white  iron  mug,  used  for 
heating  liquiils  on  the  fire,  Perths. 
Denominated,  perhaps,  as  originally  containing  a 
pound  weight  of  water.  I  find  tliis  conjecture  con- 
firmed by  what  Somner  says  concerning  .\.S.  pi/iit, 
pinta.  "  A  pint  or  measure  so  called  of  a  pound; 
for  that  a  pint  contained  twelve  ounces,  even  as  a 
pound  weighed  twelve." 

PUNDLAR,  Pu.NDLER,  s.  An  instrument  for 
vieii;Kiiig,  resembling  a  steelyard,  Orkn. 
"  The  instruments  they  have  for  the  purpose  of 
weighing,  are  a  kind  of  staterae  or  steelyards  ;  they 
are  two  in  number,  and  the  one  of  them  is  called  a 
piind/ar,  and  the  other  a  bismar."  P.  Kirkwall, 
Statist.  Ace.  vii.  563. 

The  fundi ar  is  used  for  weighing  malt,  bear,  &c. 
"  The  bismar  is  a  smaller  weight, — used  for  weigh, 
ing  butter,  and  other  things  of  less  bulk."  P.  Cross, 
ibid.  p.  477. 

"  The  pundler  is  abeam  about  seven  feet  long, 
and  between  three  and  four  inches  in  diameter, 
somewhat  of  a  cylindrical  form,  or  rather  approach, 
ing  to  that  of  a  square,  with  the  corners  taken  oil'; 
and  is  so  exactly  similar  to  the  statera  Rumana,  or 
steelyard,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  fur- 
ther description."     Barry's  Orkney,  p.  212. 

Su.G.  pyndare,  pundare,  statera,  mcnsura  pon. 
rteris  publica  ;  from  pund  libra,  a  pound.  V.  Ihre. 
PUNDLER,  5.    1.  A  distrainer. 

I  hard  ane  pundler  blaw  ane  eirich  home  ; 
— This  pundler  was  fast  faynand  for  to  find 
Thir  quhuilis  thre  upoun  his  gers  to  pind, 

Lkhtoun's  Dremc,  Baun.  MS. 
V.  Gl.  Conipl.  p.  363. 

Even  of  late,  a  person  employed  to  watch  the 
fields,  in  order  to  prevent  the  grain  from  being 
stolen  or  injured,  was  called  3.  pundler,  Ang. 

Binder  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  some  parts  of 
E.     It  frequently  occurs  in  O.E. 

There  is  neither  knight  nor  squire,   said  the 
pindcr, 
Nor  baron  that  is  so  bold, — 
Dare  make  a  trespass  to  the  town  of  Wakefield, 
But  his  pledge  goes  to  the  pinfuld. 

Ritsun\s  Rohin  liuud,  ii.  17. 
Tories  Turk,  your  captain's  dead  and  gone. 
The  trusty  Punier  of  the  Newland  pease. 

Pennecuik's  Poems,  1715,  p,  52. 

V.    POINDER. 

2.  A  stalk  of  peas  bearing  two  pods,  Ang. 
To  PUNGE,  V.  a.  To  sting.     V.  Pu.vye,  v. 
PUNGER,  s.    A  species  of  crab. 

Pagurus,  the  Punger.    Sibb.  Scot.  p.  26.     In  the 
Hist.  Fife,  N.  the  Black-clawed  crab  is  called  Can- 
cer Pagurus  ;  p.  132. 
PUNYE,  s.    A  small  body  or  company  of  men. 

For  in  punye  is  oft  hap])yne 

Quhile  for  to  wyn,  and  qubill  to  tyne, 

And  that  in  to  the  gret  bataill. 

That  apon  na  maner  may  faill. 

Barbour,  xii.  373.  MS. 


Fr.  poignee  de  gens,  a  handful  of  people,  fron 
poignee,  a  handful ;  poing,  the  fist,  Lat.  pugn-us. 
lludd. 

Pinyione  seems  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  Acts 
Mar.  1551.  c.  14. 

— ''  Men  assurit  or  vnassurit,  raid  in  particular 
pinijicunis,  and  small  companyis  of  luglismen,  the 
Sco;tismen,  being  the  greitest  number,  and  inuadift 
the  Scottismcn,"  &c. 

It  may,  however,  be  the  same  with  Punyoun, 
q.  V.  as  signifying  paz-C^. 

ToPUNYE,  Pu.NGE,  v.  a.    I.  To  pierce. 

The  Sotheron  men  maid  gret  dufens  that  tid^ 
With  artailye,  that  felloune  was  to  bid  ; — 
Pvinyeid  with  speris  men  olf  armys  scheyn. 
Wallace,  vii.  996.  MS. 

2.  Punge,  which  is  eviUently  the  same,  is  used 
as  signifying,  to  sting. 

Wyth  prik  youkand  eeris  as  the  awsk  gleg ; 
Mare  wily  than  a  fox,  pungis  as  the  cleg. 
Furdun.  Scotichr.  ii.  376.     V.  Lait,  v. 

3.  To  prick,  to  sting  ;  applied  to  the  mind. 

The  preut  oft  lull  him  punyeit  at  the  last 
So  asprely,  throuch  bewte  olf  that  brycht, 
With  gret  wness  in  presence  bid  he  mycht. 

fVallace,  v.  6U6.  MS. 
The  print  of  love  him  prunyied  at  the  last. 

Edit.  1648.  ;  punced,  Ed.  1758. 
Fr.  poind-re,  Lat.  pung-ere. 
PUNYOUN,  s.   .Side,  party. 

Than  to  the  wod,  for  thaim  that  left  the  feild, 
A  rang  set,  thus  thai  may  get  na  beild. 
Ycid  nayn  away  was  contrar  our  punijoun. 
WaJluce,  is.  1110.  MS. 
In  Edit.  1648  opinion;  and  indeed  it  is  merely  a 
corr.  of  this  word.     V.  Opinio.^. 

PUNSIS,  PuNCis,  s.  pi.  Pulses. 

My  veines  with  brangling  lyk  to  brek, 
My  punsis  lap  with  pith. 

Cherrie  and  Slae,  st.  20. 
Thv  punci.i  renouneis 
All  kynd  of  quiet  rest. 

Ibid.  St.  70. 
This  seems  corr.  from  pulse,  as  Fr.  punesie  from 
pleurisie.      V.  Cotgr. 

PURCHES,  4-.    A  term  used  in  relation  to  has. 
taniy. 

And  first  has  slane  the  big  Antiphates, — 
Son  to  the  bustuous  nobyl  Sarpedoun, 
In  parches  get  ane  Thebane  wensche  apoun. 
Doug.  Firgil,  303.  4. 
i.  c.  begotten  in  bastardy. 

"  Thus  we  say  Scot.  He  lives  upon  hit  purchase, 
as  Kcll  as  others  on  their  set  rent,  Prov.  applied 
commonly  to  the  same  purpose,"  Rudd. 

This  Hrov.,  in  its  literal  sense  at  least,  has  been 
borrowed  from  Fr.  Ses  pourchas  lui  valent  mieux 
que  ses  rentes.  We  still  say,  lie  lii'es  on  his  pur~ 
chase,  of  one  who  has  no  visible  or  fixed  means  of 
sustenance,  S.  The  idea  is  evidently  borrowed  from 
one  living  in  the  woods  by  the  chace,  Fr.  pour, 
chaise  ;  hence  applii'd  to  any  thing  that  is  acquired 
by  industry  or  eager  pursuit. 
PURE,  PuiR,  adj.   Poor,  S. 
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The  folliir  is  of  .i1l  piowps  sa  pure, 
That  euer  he  stamlis  iti  fere  and  filloun  drode. 
Doug.  I'lrgil,  354.  55. 
Thp  adv.  is  used  as  signifying,  humbly. 

llii-hi  thair  King  Hart  lie  lios  in  haudis  tanc, 
Anti  puiil/c  wfs  he  present  (o  the  (iuene. 

Khig  11(11 1.,  i.  30. 
Have  iiitec  now ,  O  bryclit  l)lis.-.fnl  goddesso. 
Off  your  pure  man,  and  rcw  on  his  distressu! 
King's  Quair,  iii.  28. 
This,  as  Mr.  Tytlcr  observes,  is  the  common  S. 
phrase  for  beggar.     But  here   it  signifies   wretched 
vassal.    It  bore  the  sense  of  beggar,  at  least  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  James  V.,  to  whom  the  Jollic  licggar 
is  ascribed. 

They'll  rire  a  my  incal  pocks,  and  do  mc  raickle 

wrang. 
■ — 0  dool  for  the  doing  o't !  Arc  yc  the  poor 
man? 

Pink.  Sel.  S.  Ball.  ii.  34. 
O.Fr.  paovre,  pourc,  id. 
To  Pi'RE,  PuiR,  r.  a.    To  impoverish. 

Your  tennants,    and   your    Icill    husbands,    ar 

puird: 
And,  quhan  that  thay  ar  puird,  than  ar  ye  pure. 
The  quhilk  to  yow  is  baith  charge  and  cure. 
Priests  of  Ptblis,  S.P.R.  i.  p.  14. 
This  land  is  purd  oil'  fud  that  siild  us  beild. 
Wallace,  xi.  43.  JNIS. 
PURED,  part.  adj.   Furred. 

ftloii  in  the  mantel,  that  sittis  at  tlii  mete, 
In  pal  purcd  to  pay,  prodly  pight. 

Sir  Gaican  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  2. 
Purtid,  id.     Rits.  Gl.  K.  M.  Horn.     V.  Puury. 
PURELLIS,  s.;;/.  The  lowest  class.  V.  PouEii- 

AI.I,. 

PURFLED,  PiRFiLMT,  part.  adj.  Short-wind- 
ed, especially  in  consequence  of  being  too  lusty, 
S. 

According  to  Sibb.  q.  pursillit,  from  pur^^i;,  q.  v. 
But  as  E.  purjlc  is  used  S.  for  drawing  cloth  toge. 
ther  so  as  to  form  cavities  in  it  ;  this  may  be  merely 
.in  oblique  sense,  as  denoting  that  one  is  as  it  were 
drawn  together,  so  as  to  prevent  freedom  in  breathing. 
PURLE,  s.    A  pearl. 

A  belt  embost  with  gold  and  purle. 

fVatson's  Coll.  i.  2«.  V.  (iouriiF.nn. 
PUREES,  .T.  pi.  The  dung  of  sheep,  S.  perhaps 
from  SuG.  porl-a  scaturirc,  because  they  are 
scattered  through  the  pastures. 
PUREICITE,  PARLKri:,  s.  1.  A  dash  or  flou- 
rish at  the  end  of  a  word  in  writin;: ;  a  school- 
term,  Aberd. 

This  seems  the  primary  sense  :  perhaps  from  Fr. 
parlcr  to  speak,  or  parole  a  word,  and  queue  the 
tail,  q.  the  termination  of  a  word  ;  or,  from  pour  le 
queue,  q.  for  the  tail,  by  way  of  termination.  A 
phrase  of  this  kind  may  have  been  introduced  by 
some  French  writing-master,  or  by  one  who  had 
been  taught  in  France, 
y.  In  pi.  wliims,  particularities  of  conduct,  trifling 

oddities,  Ang. 
PURLIE-PIG,  s.    V.  PiRLiE-PiG. 


PURPOSE-LIKE,  adj. 

"  A  purpose-like  person, — a  person   seemingly 
well  qualilied  for  any  jiarticular  business  or  employ, 
mint  ;"  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.   p.  10. 
PURPR LUSTRE,  s.    A  violation  of  the  property 

of  a  supi.rior. 

'•  Purprestrc  is,  quhen  ane  m.tn  occupies  vnjiisl- 
lie  aiiie  ihnig  against  the  King,  as  in  the  King's  do. 
main  (and  propertie),  or  in  stoppin  the  King's  pub- 
lick  wayis,  or  passages,  as  in  waters  turned  fra  the 
riclil  course: — be  biggiiig  vpon  the  Kings  streit  or 
calsay."     Rrg.  Alaj.  13.  ii.  c.  74.  s.  1.  2. 

This  miglil  also  be  committed  against  an  overlord. 
Ibid.  s.  8.  V.  Krskinc's  Instit.  B.  iL  Tit  5.  s.  52. 
In  the  K.  law  pourpresiure,  from  Fr.  pourprcndre ; 
L.B.  porprciuterc,  invaderc,  aliquid  sua  auctoritatc 
capere  ;  Dm  Caiigt'. 
PURR  AY,  PiiiRY,  .v.    Some  kind  of  furr. 

"  Na  man  sail  weir  claitliis  of  silk  na  furringis  of 
Mcrtriekis,  Funyeis,  Purraj/,  na  greit  na  rychear  fur- 
ring, bot  allanerly  knychtis  and  lordis  of  twa  hiin. 
dreth  merkis  at  the  leist  of  jeirly  rent,  and  thair 
eldest  sonifi  and  thair  airis,  but  spcciall  leif  of  the 
King,  askit  and-  obteinit."  Acts  Ja.  I.  1429.  c. 
133.  Ed.  1566.     Purrj,  Murray,  c.  118. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  Fr.  fourree,  varied  in 
the  initial  letter  ;  /  and  p  being  frequently  inter- 
changed. 

PURRY,  ,T.    A  kind  of  porridge,  Aberd. 
Come  in  your  wa's.  Pate,  and  sit  down, 

And  tell  us  your  new  s  in  a  hurry — 
And,  Meggie,  gang  you  in  the  while, 
And  put  on  the  pat  wi'  the  purri/. 

Jamieson^s  Popul.  Ball.  i.  312. 

V.  Tartav-piuuv. 
PURRING-IRNE,  s.    A  poker,  an  Iron  for  stir- 
ring the  fire,  Ang.     This  word  is  now  nearly 

obsolete  ;  synon.  pout. 

Purr  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Norfolk ;  Gl. 
Grose. 

Tcut.  poi/er-en  fodicarc  ;  porr-en,  urgcrc;  Mod. 
Sax.  purr-eu  irrjtare. 
PURSY,  s.   Short-breathed  and  fat. 

Sibb.  has  given  this  as  a  S.  word,  although  indeed 
E.  I  mention  it  mernly  to  refer  to  (he  proper  ety. 
mon.  Both  .fohns.  and  Sibb.  derive  it  from  Fr. 
poussij,  suspiriosus.  But  its  origin  \mdoubledly  is 
Teut.  borstigh  asthmatieus  ;  either  from  borste  the 
breast,  the  seat  of  the  lungs,  or  borsl-eu  runipi,  q. 
broken-zcinded,  a  term  used  with  respect  to  a  horse, 
S. 
PURSILL,  t.    As  much  money  as  fills  a  purse ; 

«  pursill  oj' sUiur,  S.D. 

A  number  of  m  ords  have  the  same  termination  ; 
as  a  cuppil,  cogill,  curtill,  sackill,  the  fill  of  a  cap, 
c«g,  cart,  and  sack.  The  same  peculiarity  is  "  ob- 
servable on  the  banks  of  Dee  and  Don,  and  the  in- 
terjacent district, — Cartful,  curtill,  /lotfull,  pottle, 
&e."    P.  Petereuller,  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.  xvi.  385. 

The  only  dilliculty  as  to  this  etymon  is,  that  it  is 
a  deviation  from  the  usual  jiron.,  as  I  final  is  scarce- 
ly ever  sounded. 
PURS-PYK,  5.  A  pickpocket. 
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Be  I  anc  lord,  and  not  lord-Iyk, 
Than  evrry  pelour  and  purs-pjj/i 
Sayis,  Land  war  bettir  warit  on  me. 

Diinhnr,  Bannafi/ne  Poems,  p.  6%  st.  3. 
PURTYE,  PooRTiru,  i.   Poverty.     The  last  is 
still  used,  S. 
Thay  passit  by  with  handis  pletf, 
With  purljjc  fra  I  wes  ourtant- ; 
Than  auld  kindncs  was  qiiyt  foryctt. 

liannutijuc  Poems,  p.  185.  at.  6. 
'•  Poortilh  parts  good  company  ;"  Ramsay's  S. 
Prov.  p.  68.     KcHy  writes  poorlha,  p.  278. 
Bat  pooitith,  Pfggy,  is  the  warst  of  a', 
Gif  o'er  your  heads  ill  chance  should  bcgg'ry 
draw. 

Ramsay'' s  Poems,  ii.  81. 
O.Fr.  pourcte. 
To  PUT,  V.  11.  "  To  throw  a  heavy  stone  above- 
hand  -,  formerly  a  common  amusement  among 
country  people.     Fr.  boul-er.^^     Sibb, 
When  thou   ran,    or  wrestled,    or  putted  the 

staue, 
Aad  came  off  the  victor,  my  heart  was  ay  fain. 
RaiHsa^^s  Poems,  ii.  106. 
This  manly,   but  severe,   exercise  is  still  used  in 
some  places. 

"  The  dance  and  the  song,  with  siinty  and  put' 
ting  the  stone,  are  their  chief  amusements."     Islay, 
Argylcs.  Statist.  Ace.  xi.  287.    V.  Puttin'g-stonf.. 
To  PUT,  V.  ti.   To  push  with  the  head  or  horns, 
S.     Yorks.  id. 
The  bcist  sail  be  full  tydy,  trig  and  wicht^ 
With  hcde  oqnale  tyll  his  moder  on  hicht. 
Can  all  rctldy  with  homes  kruynand  put. 
And  scraip  and  skattir  the  soft  sand  wyth  his 
flit.  Doug.  Virgil,  300.  14. 

"  lie  looks  like  a  pulling  stolt,  i.  c.  frowns  or 
threatens  by  his  looks,''  S.  Prov.     Kudd. 

He  derives  it  from  Fr.  bout-cr,  to  thrust  or  push 
forward.  E.  bult  is  used  in  the  same  sense  ;  Teut. 
botf-en,  id.  Kilian  gives  it  as  synon.  with  stoot-cn. 
Germ,  stoss-cn,  arietarc.  C.B.  pxt-icrj:,  however, 
signifies,  to  butt. 

To  Put  at,  v.  a.  To  push,  to  exert  power  against. 
"  The  fourth  Arlickle  puttis  me  in  remembrance 
how  dangero\is  it  is  gif  the  aiithoritic  wald^)M/«^ 
me  and  my  hous,  according  to  the  Civill  and  Ca- 
nono  Lawis,  ai\d  our  awin  Municipall  Lawis  of  this 
realme,  and  how  it  appearetlie  to  the  decay  of  our 
hous."     Knox's  Hist.   p.  105. 

"  So  the  scconde  assault  shall  come,  and  in  his 
greatc  rage,  hcc  [(lie  king  of  Spain]  shal  put  at  that 
same  stane,  as  he  and  his  forbears  hath  done  of  be. 
fore."     Brace's  Eleven  Serm.  1:591.  Sign.  T.  8.  b. 

Pulte  wxs  anciently  used  in  E.  in  the  same  sense. 
It  occurs  in  the  legendary  account  of  tlie  removal  of 
Stonehenge. 

Merlyn  said,  "  Now  makes  assay, 

"  To  pulte  this  stones  doun  if  ye  may. 

"  &  with  force  fond  tham  to  bere, 

"  Ther  force  is  mykillc  the  Icsse  wille  dere."' 


The  oste  at  ons  to  the  hille  went, 

And  ilk  man  toke  that  he  mot  hent, 

Ropes  to  drawe,  trees  to  put, 

Thei  schoued,  thei  thrist,  thei  stode  O  Strut, 

One  ilka  side  behynd  beforn, 

&  all*  for  nouht  ther  trauaile  lorn. 

Whan  alle  the  had  put  &  thrist, 

&  ilk  man  don  that  him  list, 

&  left  ther  puttj/ng  manyon, 

Yit  sfired  thei  not  the  lest  ston. 

R.  Brunne,  App.  to  Pref.  cxcir. 
This  has  probably  the  same  origin  with  the  pre- 
ceding f. 

To  Put  out,  v.  a.  To  discover,  to  make  a  person 
known  who  wishes  to  conceal  himself,  S. 
"  The  two  Earles  fleeing  into  Scotland,  North, 
umberland  was  not  long  after  put  out  by  some  bor- 
derers to  the  Regent,  and  sent  to  be  kept  in  Loch- 
levin."     Spotswood's  Hist.  p.  232. 
To  PUT  to,  or  til/,  v.  n.  To  interrogate,  to  pose 
with  questions,  S.     Shirr.  Gl. 
Hence  put  till,  straitened,  at  a  loss,  S. 
Put,  Putt,  s.    1.  A  thrust,  a  push,  S. 

"  They  desyre  bot  that  ye  begin  the  bargau  at 
us  ;  and  quhen  it  beginnis  at  us,  God  knawis  the 
end  thairof,  and  quha  sail  byde  the  nist ;;«/."  Knox's 
Hist.  p.  108. 

"  If  ever  I  get  his  cart  frhemling,  I'll  give  it  a, 
putt ;'"  S.  Prov.     "  If  I  get  him  at  a  disadvantage, 
I'll  take  my  revenge  on  him."     Kelly,  p.  197. 
Teut.  liot,  botte,  impulsus,  ictus.     V.  the  v. 
2.  Metaph.  an  attempt,  or  a  piece  of  business.. 
You  must  with  all  speed  reconcile 
Two  jangling  sons  of  the  same  mother, 
Elliot  and  Hay,  with  one  another ; 
Pardon  us,  Sir,  for  all  your  wit, 
We  fear  that  prove  a  kittle  putt. 

Pennecuik\<!  Poems,  175,  p.  2. 
Put  and  Row,  with  difficulty,  S.     GI.  Shirr. 
A  hail  hauf  mile  she  had  at  least  to  gang, 
Tiiro'  birns  and  pikes  and  scrabs,  and  heather 

lang  : 
Yetj  put  and  rosi,  wi'  mony  a  weary  twine, 
She  wins  at  last  to  where  the  pools  did  shine. 
Ross's  Ilelenore,  p.  26. 
The  phrase  may  contain  an  allusion  to  the  excr- 
fise  of  putting,  in  which  the  rolling  of  the  stone  is 
as  it  were  necessary  to  make   up  for  the  deficiency 
oixhc  put.     Or,  perhaps  to  sailing  without  wind  in 
shallow   water,   when   it  is   necessary  both  to  push 
forward  the  boat  with  the  boom,   and  to  use  the 
oars. 

Putting-stone,  s.    A  heavy  stone  used  in  the 
amusement  of  putting,  S. 

"  Most  of  the  antiunt  sports  of  the  Highlanders, 
such  as  archery,  hunting,  fowling  and  lisliing,  arc 
now  disused  :  those  retained  are,  throwing  the  ;«//'- 
ting-itonc,  or  stone  of  strength  (Clock  ncart),  as 
they  call  it,  which  occasions  an  emulation  who  can 
throw  a  weighty  one  the  farthest."  Painant's  Tour 
in  S.  J76».  p.  il4.     V.  Put,  v.  1. 
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QUAICH,  QrEYCH,  Qoegw,  Qoeff,  s.  A 
small  and  S'lallow  cup  or  drinking  vessel,  with 
two  ears  for  handles  i  generally  of  wood,  but 
jomttimes  of  silver,  S. 

Did  1  sae  aften  shine 

Wi'  gowden  glister  thro'  the  crystal  fine. 
To  thole  your  taunts,  that  seonil  has  been  seen 
Awa  frae  luggie,  qtte^h,  or  trimcher  trcein  ? 
Fergusson^s  Poems,  ii.  73. 
— — Brawly  did  a  pease-scon  toa3t 
Biz  i'  the  qutff,  and  flie  the  froat. 

Ramsay's  Poemn,  i.  218. 
Sibb.  derires  it  from  Germ,  kelch,  Dan.  kalk. 
Franc,  ketih,  Lat.  calix.  A.S.  ca/jc,  cealc,  and 
Alem.  ckolik,  hare  also  a  considerable  resemblance. 
But  perhaps  the  true  etymon  is  Ir.  Gael,  cuavk,  a. 
cup  or  bowl.  I  observe  that  this  is  the  very  term, 
occurring  in  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  rendered  .•■hf/h. 
Whether  this  be  used  in  that  phrase,  the  feast  of 
shells,  I  cannot  say.  But  Fingal  is  designed  frotn 
this  terra. 

Thachair  Alac  Cumhail  nan  cuack — 
There  met  the  son  of  Comhal  of  shells — 
Report  Cjmmitt.  Highl.  Sac.  Append,  p.  84.  85, 
<^UAID,  ndj.    Evil,  bad. 

Yit  first  agane  the  Judge  quhilk  heer  I  se. 
This  inordinat  court,  and  proccs  rjuaid, 
I  will  object  for  causes  fwa  or  three. 

Police  of  Honour,  i.  62. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  leaves  this  word  unexplained.    But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  signification.   Chaucer 
and  Gower  use  quad,  quaJe,  in  the  same  sense;  and 
11.  Glouc.  qued. 

Wyllam  the  rede  kyng,  of  wan  we  abbeth  y  sod, 
Byleutde  here  in  Engelond  luther  euere  &  qiu-d. 

Cron.  p.  411. 
Alem.  quad^  quat,  quot,  Belg.  quoad,  mains  ; 
Teut.  quaed,  malum,  res  mala,  inforttiiiium,  Kilian. 
C.B.  pizacth,  worse.  Wachler  views  Germ,  ut  ma. 
lum,  from  Gr.  tn-ti,  noceo,  as  the  root.  He  men. 
tions  a  curious  observation  of  Grotius  relating  to 
this  word,  and  to  the  two  ancient  nations  called 
Gothi  and  Quadi.  "  The  Goths,  that  is,  the  good, 
received  this  name  from  their  neighbours,  because  of 
their  hosi'itality  ;  as  the  Quadi  were  thus  denominat. 
ed,  because  of  their  manners  being  the  reverse. 

Ifearne  renders  qucd,  "  Devil,  evil,"  Gl.  R. 
Glouc.  ;  and  if  is  evident  that  the.  quecd  is  used  for 
the  Devil  in  P.  Ploughman,  as  synon.  with  Poukc. 
V.  Puck  Hary.  This  is  anali  g  lus  to  Gr.  *  lemtiof, 
the  evil  one  ;  or,  as  sometimes  <  vpressed  I))  ihe  \u\. 
garS.,  the  ill  man.  Isl.  kxoid-a,  invidere,  also  cxpl., 
malum  metuere,  is  perhaps  allied. 

QUAIFF,  Qttif ,  s.  A  coif,  a  cap  for  a  woman's 
head. 


Than  may  yc  have  baifh  quaijis  and  kellis^ 
Hich  candie  rulfes  and  barlet  bellis, 
All  for  your  weiring  and  not  ellis. 

Philotas,  S.P.R.  iii.  12. 
ITir  bricht  tressis  inuoluit  war  aud  wound 
Intil  ane  queif  of  fyne  gofde  wyren  tlirede. 
Doug,  yirgil,  101.  35. 
Tetlt.  koyffe,  capillare,   reticulum,   Kilian.     Isl. 
hufa,  caputium  ;  Fr.  coeffc.    It  is  radically  the  same 
word  which  is  now  pron.  Quick,  q.  v. 
QUAIK,  s.  The  wheezing,  or  inarticulate  s  lund 
eniittevi  bv  one  engaged  in  any  hard  labour,  in 
consequence   of  great  exertion  j  as  in  cleaving 
wood,  beating  iron,  &c. 

Bi>sy  wiih  wedgeis  he 

Stude  schidand  .me  fouresquare  akyn  tre, 
M'itliniony  pant, with  fellonnhanchisaiid7Ka»Aef^ 
Als  oft  the  ax  reboundis  of  the  siraikis. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  225.  28. 
The  word  seems  still  retained  in  the  v.  quhimch 
(pron.  gutt.)  Az:  qahazzchin,  breathing  very  hard^ 
Ang.  Ilauchi^  and  quaikis  are  nearly  allied.  But 
the  first  signifies  the  act  of  panting  ;  the  second 
seems  rather  to  denote  a.  wheezing  sound.  Quhawch 
and  zchee^c  are  most  probably  from  one  root. 

Teut.   qttack-en,    queken,    Lat.    coax-are,    L.B. 
guat-are,  mentioned  by  Rudd.,  all  express  the  same 
idea  with  qnaik  and  qiikaxsch. 
QUAILYIE,  QuAi.viE,  a.    A  quail,  a  >  ir<l. 

"  Item,  the  snype  and  quuli/ie,  price  of  the  peice, 
twa  d."    Acts  Mar.  1551,  c.'l  1.  Ed.  1566.    Quail, 
yie.  Murray,  c.  12. 
"QUAIR,  QiFHi;,  .?.  A  book. 

Thou  litill  quuir,  of  mater  miserabill, 
Weil  aucht  thow  couerit  for  to  be  with  sabil. 
Lyndsuxpa  Worlds,  1592,  Kpist.  Nuncup. 
To  cutte  the  wintir  nycht  and  mak  it  shorte, 
1  toke  a  querc,  and  left  al  othir  sporte, 
VVrytin  by  worthy  Chaucer  glorious 
Of  faire  Creseide  and  lusty  Troilus. 
Jlenrj/sone's  Test.  Creseide,  Chron.  S.  P.  i.  158. 
"  Perqueir,  that  is,   by  book,"  says  Mr.  Pink. 
erfon,    "  tcith  formal  exactness.     Quair  is   book, 
whence  onr  quire  of  paper.    '  Go  thou  litil  quayer,' 
Caxton,  Proverbs  of  Christine,  I  478.    lie  also  often 
uses  qnaires  for  books  in  his  prose. 

Go,  litil  quairc,  unto  my  livis  queue. 

Chaucer,  Cumpluint  of  Black  Knight. 
The  blak  bybill  pronounce  1  sail  per  queir. 

Lynd'  in). 
The  word  Quair,  in  this  acceptation,  is  rendered 
imniorial  by  tlie  King's  Quair  of  James  I."     Mait. 
land  Poems,  Note,  p.  423. 

Warton,  speaking  of  the  MS.  from  which  the 
King's  Quair  was  published,  says.  "  It  is  cntitletl 
The  King's  Complaint."    Hist.  Poet. 
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This  might  seem  to  suggest  that  it  received  its 
name  from  Lat.  qiier.i,  to  complain.  Tanner,  in 
Iiis  Biblioth.  Brifan-IIibern.,  referring  to  the  same 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  mentions  it  under  the 
following  description  ;  Lamentntio  facta  dum  in  An- 
glia  fnit  Rex.  Tytler's  Poetical  Remains,  p.  ^6. 
Wc  arc  informed,  however,  by  Mr.  Tytler,  ib.  p. 
45.  that  "  the  title  which'  this  manuscript  bears  is, 
The  QuAin,  maid  be  King  James  of  Scotland  (he 
First,  callit  The  King's  Qcair.  Maid  qn  his  Ma. 
zcas  in  England." 

Tanner  probably  misunderstanding  the  term,  meant 
to  translate  it ;  and  one  might  suppose  that  Warton 
had  again  translated  his  language. 

Tsl.  /;:ccr  has  the  same  meaning.  Libcllus^  codu 
cillus,  unico  pergamcnto  conscriptus  ;  a  />•«  ct  ver; 
G.  Andr.  p.  156.  But  he  does  not  say,  in  what 
sense  he  understands  those  terms.  In  O.Fr.  quaijer 
signifies  a  book  ;  or,  as  mod.  cahicr,  a  few  leaves 
slightly  stitched  together,  that  may  be  transposed  at 
pleasure.  V.  Diet.  Trer. 
QUAKING  ASH,  s.    The  asp  or  aspen,   the 

trembling  poplar,  S.     Populus  tremula,  Linn. 
QUALIM,  5.  Ruin,  destruction. 

Of  battall  cum  sal  detfuU  tyme  bcdene, 
Hcreftir  quhen  the  fcirs  burgh  of  Cartage 
To  Romes  boundis,  in  thare  fereful  rage, 
Ane  huge  myscheif  and  grete  qitalim  send  sail. 
And  thryll  the  hie  montanis  lyke  ane  wall. 
Doug.  Virgil,  312.  47. 
A.S.  czcealm,  mors.     Qualm  was  used  to  signify 
death,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Edw.  I. 

So  gret  qualm  com  ek  among  men,  ttat  hii, 

that  were  alyne, 
Ne  mygte  not  al  burye  that  folc,  that  deyde  so 
ryuc  [rife].  R.  Gtouc.  p.  252. 

Alem.  qualm,  excidium.  Schilter  deduces  it  from 
quelLen  tormentare,  qual-en  supplicio  ultimo  affi- 
cere  ;  and  these  from  O.FIandr.  quale,  quaelc,  nia- 
litia,  nequitia.  Rudd.  strangely  refers  to  dualming, 
as  if  radically  the  same  ;  whereas  there  is  no  con. 
nesion,  except  in  meaning. 
QUARREL,  .?.    An  old  term  for  a  stone  quany, 

S.       V.  Ql'EKItEI.L. 

QUARTER-ILL,  s.  A  disease  among  cattle,  af- 
fecting them  only  in  one  limb  or  quarter,  S. 
Sic  benison  will  sair  ye  still, — 
Frae  cantrip,  ell",  and  quartcr-ill ; 
Sac  let  the  drappie  go,  hawkie. 

Jamieson''s  Popular  Bull,  !.  363. 
"  A  very  gross  superstition  is  observed  by  some 
people  in  Angus,  as  an  antidote  against  this  ill.  A 
piece  is  cut  out  of  the  thigh  of  one  of  the  cattle  that 
has  died  of  it.  This  they  hang  up  within  the  chim. 
ncv,  in  order  to  preserve  the  rest  of  the  cattle  from 
being  infected.  It  is  believed  that  as  long  as  it  hangs 
there,  it  will  prevent  the  disease  from  approaching 
the  place.  It  is  therefore  carefully  preserved  ;  and 
in  case  of  the  family  removing,  transported  to  the 
new  farm,  as  one  of  their  valuable  efiects.  It  is 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another. 
To  QUAT,  V.  a.  To  set  free,  to  let  go,  to  quit,  S. 
QuAT,  adj.    Free,  released  from,  S. 

"  Ye're  well  away  if  ye  bide,   and  we're  'well 
qunt ;"  Ramsay's  b".  Prov.  p.  85. 
Vol.  II. 


QUAUIR,  5.   A  quiver. 

Ane  curtly  quauir,  ful  curiously  wrocht, 
Wyth  arrowis  made  in  Lycia,  wantit  nocht, 

Ane  garment  he  me  gaif. 

Doug.  Virgil,  216.  27. 
QUEET,  5.  The  ancle,  Aberd. 

Ilib  quctf.i  were  dozen'd,  and  the  fettle  tint. 
Ross's  Helenore,  p.  44.     V.  Cute. 
QUEY,    QuY,    Quoy,    Quyacii,    Quoyacii, 
QuEOCK,  QuvoK,  J.    A  young  cow  or  heifer, 
a  cow  of  two  years  old,  S.  ufii/e,  A.  Bor. 
"  At  and  above  4  years  old,  the  bullocks  and —  ■* 
5(/fy,9  are  driven  to  the  English  market,  and  fetch  great 
prices."  P.  Kirkmichael,  Ayrs.  Statist.  Ace.  vi.  105. 
"  They  ordcincd  to  the  Crowners,  for  their  lie, 
for  ilkc  man  viilawcd,  or  that  compons,  ane  colpin- 
dach  (ane  quj/ach,  or  ane  young  Icozc)  or  thrctfie 
pennies."     Acts  Male.  li.  c.  3.  s.  3.     Quoi/ach,  De 
Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Colpindarh. 

Betwix  the  homes  tua  furth  yet  it  syne. 
Of  ane  vntamy  t  yoUng  qui/,  quhitc  as  suaw. 
Doug.  Virgil,  101.  40. 
Quo  Colin,  I  hae  yet  upon  the  town 
A  quoi/,  just  gaing  three,  a  berry  brown ; 
A  tydy  beast,  and  glittering  like  the  slae. 
That  by  gueed  hap  escap'd  the  greedy  fae. 
Well  will  I  think  it  wair'd,  at  sic  a  tyde, 
Now  when  my  lassie  is  your  honour's  bride. 
Ross's  Helenore,  p.  113. 
Quoi/  is  the  pron.  Ang. 

In  the  cauc  as  that  ane  quyok  lowis, 

Wyth  loud  voce  squeland  in  that  gousty  hald, 
Al  Cacus  craft  reuelit  scho  and  tald. 

Doug.  Virgil,  248.  35. 
"  Scot.  Bor.  a  queock;  id."     Rudd. 
'•'  The  quiokis  war  ncuir  slanc,  quhill  thay  wer 
with  calfe,  for  than  thay  ar  fattest  and  maist  deli- 
cins  to  the  mouth."     Bellend.  Descr.  Alb.  c.  16. 
A  quey  catcf,  a  female  calf,  S. 

Ten  lambs  at  spaining  time  as  lang's  I  live, 
And  twa  quey  ca;cfs  I'll  yearly  to  them  give. 
Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  116. 
"  Quey  caffs  are  dear  veal  ;"  Ramsay's  S.  Prov. 
p.  59.     This  is  said   probably,   because  it  is  more 
profitable  to  rear  them. 

"  fVhcr,  tc/ii,  or  u-hcy.  An  heifer ;  the  onlv 
word  used  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  this 
sense."     Gl.  Grose. 

Rudd.  (vo.  Ky)  derives  the  term  from  Teut.  koeye, 
vacca.  But  it  is  more  immediately  allied  to  Dan. 
^'iie,  Su.G.  quiga,  id.  juvenca  quae  noudum  pepc. 
rit  ;  Ihre.  This  learned  writer  indeed  derives  it  from 
ko  a  cow,  as  brigga  a  bridge,  from  bro,  i<l.  sugga 
a  sow,  from  so,  id. 

QUETN,  QoEAV,  .c.    A  young  woman,  S. 

Sibb.  has  justly  observed  that  this  word  is  '■  not 
always"  used,  "  as  Junius  would  have  it,  with  an 
implication  of  vice,"  Gl. 

It  is  never  a  respectful  designation  ;  but  it  is  often 
used,  in  familiar  language,  without  any  intentional 
disrespect  ;  as,  a  sturdy  qucync,  a  thriving  qucync. 
It  is  generally  accompanied  by  some  epithet,  deter, 
mining  its  application  ;  as,  when  it  bears  a  bad  sense, 
a  loun  queyne,  a  'worthless  qucync;  and  as  denoting 
a  loose  woman,  S.B.  a  bure-qncync,  pron.  q.  koyn. 
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WhcB  applied  to  a  girl,  the  dimin.  qiict/nic  is  fro. 
qucnily  used. 

It  ocrurs  in  almost  all  the  Goth,  dialects  ;  MocsG. 
giiihis,  queni,  (tlie  most  natural  origin  of  E.  ucnch^) 
qiiin-o,  Alcm.   qurii-a,  A.S.   czccn,  Su.G.  qminmi, 
Luna,  Isl.  kisiiiiiu,  mulier,  uxor.     This  is  nearly  al- 
lied to  Gr.  yu>-n,  id.     Those,  who  wish   to  see  the 
▼ariou.s  conjectures  with   respect  to  the  root,   may 
consult  Jun.  Et.  »o.  Quean,  Goth.  Gl.  ¥0.  Queiiu, 
Quino,  and  Ihre,  to.  Koiia,  Quiiina. 
QUEINT,  QuiiNT,  adj.    1.  Curious,  elegant,  E. 
quaint. 
For  so  the  Poetis,  be  tharc  craftye  curys, 
In  similitudis,  and  vthir  qucnt  figuris, 
The  soithfast  malur  to  hide  and  to  constrcne. 
Doug.  Firgil,  6.  35. 

2.  Strange,  wonderful. 

The  byisning  beist  the  serpent  Lerna, 
liorribill  quhissilland,  and  queynt  Chimera. 
With  fire  eaarmyt  on  hir  toppis  hie. 

Doug.  Virgil,  173.  16. 

3.  Cunning,  crafty. 

Or  git"  ye  traist  ony  Grekis  giftis  be 
Without  di.ssait,  falset  or  subtelite, 
Kuaw  ye  not  bcttir  the  quent  Ulixes  slycht  ? 
Doug,  yirgil,  40.  6. 
It  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  two  last  senses,  and 
in  one  nearly  connected  with  the  first,  trim,  neat. 

Fr.  coinl,  elegant,  from  I.at.  compt-us ;  or,  as 
some  think,  from  Arm.  roam,  beau  et  joli,  Diet. 
Trev.  I'ar  cointise,  d'unc  fafon  propre  et  adjustee ; 
Gl.  iiom.  Rose. 

QuE.vTiss,  5.     Neatness,  elegant  device, 
lianeris  rycht  fayrly  fiawmand. 
And  penselys  to  the  wynd  wawaud, 
Swa  fcle  tliar  war  ofl"  ser  qttentiss, 
That  it  war  gret  slycht  to  diuisc. 

Harbour,  xi.  194.  MS. 
QuaT/ntise,  O.E.  signifies  skill,  slight. 
'J'han  said  Merlyn  to  the  kyng, 
"  Qua_i/ntise  ouercomes  alle  thing. 
"  Strength  is  godc  Tnto  trauaile, 
"  Thcr  no  strength  may  sleght  wille  Taile." 
R.  Jirunnc,  App.  to  PrcJ.  cxci. 
Chancer,  qucijniise,  id. 
QuKi.NT,  QuKVNT,  s.    A  wile,  a  device,  O.Fr. 
toiiite.  "  fVluint,  cunning,  subtle.  Var.  Dial." 
Gl.  Grose. 
And  part  he  a-ssoyl yd  thare, 
Tliaf  til  hvm  mast  plesaud  ware 
j}('  giftis,  or  be  othir  tliyngis. 
As  qucyntis,  slychtis,  or  tlechynj;is. 

IVyntuvsn,  vii.  9.  222. 
Chaucer,  qucynlise,  cunning. 
To  QUEINTH,  v.  a.    "  To  compose,  to  pacify," 
according  to  Rudd. 

Quliarfor  Enee  begoutli  again  renew 
His  faderis  hie  saul  queinlh  :  for  he  not  knew 
Qiihiddcr  tiiis  «as  Gctihis,  the  god  of  thatstede, 
Or  tlian  the  scruand  of  liis  fader  dede. 

Doug.  Virgil,  130.  31. 
Na  licence  graiitit  was,  nor  tyme,  nc  space, — 
As  for  to  tuk  my  leif  for  euer  and  ay. 
The  lastregrait  and  quenlhing  wordis  to  say. 

Ibid.  294.  li. 
'•  Our  author  uses  it  for  the  solemn  valediction  ■ 


QUE 

giTca  to  the  dead,  when  they  were  a  burying,  which 
was  essentially  necessary  (according  to  their  super- 
stition) in  order  to  compose  them,  and  give  them 
rest  in  tlicir  graves,  and  to  procure  them  passage 
over  tlie  Stjjgian  Lake  into  the  Elysian  Fields.  Tlic 
word  originally  is  the  sanv;  with  Quench,  and  is  used 
for  it  by  Chaucer."  Thus  he  expl.  queinthing  words, 
composing,  pacifying.  Chaucer  indeed  uses  queinte 
as  the  pret.  and  part,  of  quench ;  but  in  a  sense 
strictly  literal.  It  would  be  more  natural  to  under- 
stand  this  term  as  signifying  to  bewail,  from  Isl. 
kuei)t-a,  to  complain,  MoesG.  quain-on,  to  mourn. 
Matt.  xi.  17.  Ni  quainu-deduth,  ye.  have  not  lament- 
ed. Alem.  Uuein-un,  id.  This  signilicatiou  corre- 
sponds to  the  language  used  by  Virg.  "  Coelum 
questibus'\xa^\ct ;"  and,  "  Adfari  extrcmum  miscrae 
malri." 

Jun.  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  qucthing,  notwith. 
standing  the  authority  of  the  MS.  to  the  contrary  ; 
in  opposition  to  which  Rudd.  acknowledges  that  he 
rashly  wrote  quelhing,  according  to  the  printed  copy 
A.  1553,  in  the  following  jiassage. 

So,  so,  hald  on,  leif  this  dede  body  allane, 
Say  the  last  quelhing  word,  adew,  to  me. 
i.  sail  ray  deith  purchcs  thus,  quod  he. 

Virg.  60.  21. 

Jun.  renders  it,  valedictory  ;  Lye  derives  it  from 
Isl.  kicedia  salutatio,  valedictio.      V.  Jun.  Etym. 

The  Su.G.  Isl.  V.  qicaed-iu,  to  salute,  was  used  by 
ancient  writers,  to  denote  a  solemn  address  to  God. 

Since  this  article  was  sent  to  press,  I  find  that,  in 
the  MS.  which  Rudd.  used,  the  word  ()>.  130.)  is 
quhcith;  in  the  other,  (Univ.  Libr.)  queith.  That, 
in  passage  second,  is  quenlhing,  MS.  I.  quething, 
MS.  II.  which  corresponds  to  the  conjecture  of  Ju- 
nius, lu  the  third  passage,  quenlhing  occurs  iu  botli. 
MSS. 

QUELLES,  s.  pi     «  Yells,"  Pinkerton, 
With  gret  questcs  and  quelles, 
Both  in  frith,  and  felles, 
Al  the  deeren  in  the  delies 
Thei  durken,  and  dare. 

Sir  Ga-iOan  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  4. 
Alem.  quul-en  sih,  lamcntari,  Schilter.   Su.G.  Isl. 
qvcill-a  ejulare,   which  Ihre  derives  from  qjsid-a,  id. 
Here  we  have  the  origin  of  E.  squeal  and  squUioL  as 
well  as  of  Su.G.  sq-j>ael. 

Qucllcs,  however,  might  denote  the  disturbance 
made  by  the  huntsmen,  in  (heir  questing,  in  order 
to  rouse  the  game  ;  Belg.  quell-cn,  to  vex,  to  trou. 
ble,  to  tease,   to  poster. 

QUEME,«(fc.  Exactly,  fitly,  closely.  "  Whcam, 
close,  so  that  no  wind  can  enter  it.  Also,  very 
handsome  and  convenient  for  one.  Chesh." 
Gl.  Gn)se. 

Anc  hundreth  brasin  hcspys  tham  claspy t  ^ueme. 

Doug,  i  irgil,  229.  25. 
He  thrisfis  to  the  leuis  of  the  yet. 
And  closit  qucmc  the  entre. —       Ibid.  304.  10. 
Tent,    quacm,    in    be-quaem    aptus,    comniodus  j 
Franc,  biquam  congruit,  convenit,  Schilter.   Su.G. 
quacmetig,  conveniens. 

Ihre  derives  the  Su.G.  word  from  MoesG.  quim- 
an,  to  come,  as  I>at.  conveniens  a  veniendo.  Schil- 
ter, in  likemanner,  gives  dt^uam  under Tcut.  quhcm- 
an  venire. 


QUE 


QUE 


QUEMIT,  part.  pa.     Exactly  fitted. 

Yit  round  about  full  mony  anc  beriall  stone, 
And  thaiue  conjimctlio  joiiit  fast  and  quemil. 
FaUve  of  Honour,  iii.  67. 
Gower  uses  queme  in  (he  sense  of  Jit,  or  become. 
And  loke  liow  well  it  shuld  liem  queme, 
To  hyudre  a  man  (hat  louetli  sore. 

Coiif.  Am.  Fol.  51.  a. 
This  use  of  (he  tciin  conlirins  the  derivation  given 
under  Queme.    K.  bucumc  is  formed  indeed  in  the  same 
manner  with  Lat.  convcnire,  and  the  Teut.  terms. 
QUENRY,  s.     Illicit  amoura^  from  qitejjn,  as 
used  in  a  bad  sense. 

Quhair  huidome  ay  unhappis 
With  qiioirj/,  cannis  and  cojipis, 
Ye  pryd  yow  at  thair  proppis, 
Till  hair  and  berd  grow  dapill. 

Scu/t,  CUro/i.  S.  P.  iii.  14». 
QUElSrr,  adj.  QtJiiNTiss,  5.     V.  Queint. 
QUENT,  adj.     Familiar,  acquainted. 

"  As  new  seruandis  ar  in  derisioun  amang  tlic 
qiient  seruitouris,  sa  we  as  vylc  &  last  pepyli  of  tlie 
warid  in  thair  sycht  ar  dayly  inuadit  to  thtj  dei(h." 
liellend.  Cron.  Fol.  49.  a. 

Fr.  accoint,  id.   Lat.  cognit-us. 
QUERRELL,  Quarel,  .9.     A  quarry. 

"  Aboue  tliir  cruelteis  infinite  nowmcr  of  thame 
wer  condampnyt  to  thcGalionis,  wynnyng  o(  quer- 
rellis  h  mynis."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  vi.  c.  9.  La. 
pidibus  excidendis,   Boeth. 

This  might  indeed  be  rendered  square  stones,  from 
Fr.  qiiarrel-cr,  to  pave  with  flat  stones.  It  is  used, 
however,  for  quarries  by  Doug. 

This  campioun 

Eftir  al  kynd  of  wappinnis  can  do  cry, 
With  branchi^i  rent  of  (reis,  and  quarel  stanys 
Of  huge  weicht  doun  warpand  all  atanys. 

Virgil,  249.  53. 
In  this  sense  quarrel  is  still  used,  S.B. ;  from  the 
Fr.  v.,  which  is  formed  from  quarri,  square  ;  be. 
cause  the  proper  work  of  quarriers  is  to  raise  stones 
of  such  a  shajjc,  that  they  may  be  hewn  for  pave- 
ment  or  for  building. 

QUERT,  s.     In  queri,  in  good  spirits,  in  a  state 
of  hilarity. 

And  ever  quhill  scho  wcs  in  quert 

That  wass  hir  a  leKoun. 

So  Weill  the  lady  luvit  the  Knycht, 

That  no  man  wald  scho  tak. 

Bludy  Serk,  S.  P.  R.  iii.  193. 
Sibb.  renders  quvrt  "  j)rison,  any  place  of  con. 
finemcnt ;    perhaps  also,  sanctuary;   abbrcv.   from 
Sax.  cwcrlar,  career." 

He  has  been  misled,  either  by  i(s  resemblance  to 
the  A.S.  word,  or  from  mentioi\  being  made  of  a 
dcip  dungeuun  in  the  preceding  line;  and  has  not  oh. 
served  that  (he  Lady  had  been  delivered  from  this  at 
the  expcnce  of  her  lover's  life,  lie  had  beiiueadied 
to  her  his  bloody  shirt,  and  desired  her  to  hang  it  up 
in  her  sight,  as  an  antidote  to  any  future  attachment. 

'  First  think  on  it,  and  syne  on  me, 

'  Quhen  men  cumis  yow  to  wow.' 

The  Lady  said,  "  Be  Mary  frc, 

Thairto  1  mak  a  tcoa:." 


Thus  she  kept  the  bludt/  serk  sfill  in  her  view  ; 
and  it  was  a  memorial  of  his  love,  and  of  her  vow, 
when  at  any  time  she  felt  an  inclination,  from  the 
liveliness  of  her  spirits,  to  listen  to  any  other  lover. 
In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  Gawan  and  Gol.  ii.  22. 
Quhill  this  querrell  be  quyt  I  cover  nc\eTinquert. 
i.  c.  '•  Till  this  quarrel  be  settled,  I  can  never  re- 
cover my  spirits."     V.  Cower. 

This  agrees  with  the  sense  t;iven   of  it  by  Ritson. 
Gl.  E.  M.  Rom.,  as  it  occurs  in  a  variety  of  instan. 
ces  in  these  remains  of  antiquity.     All  the  examples, 
indeed,  except  one,  are  from  what  is  nndoubtedly  a 
Scottish  poem.     Tliis  is  i'^iuiiie  and  Garcin.     Here 
it  has  evidently  the  signification  given  above. 
Aladame,  and  he  war  now  in  quert, 
And  al  hale  of  will  and  hert, 
Ogayns  yowr  fa  he  wald  yow  wer.     Vol.  i.  73. 
Swilk  joy  tharof  »ho  had  io  hert, 
Uir  thoght  that  sho  was  al  in  quert. 

Ibid.  p.  141. 
It  occurs  in  Sir  Eglamore,   an  O.E.  Romance, 
printed  with  the  S.  poems,   Kdin.  1508. 
All  bot  the  ErII  thai  war  full  feyn, 
In  quert  that  he  was  cumyn  hame, 
llym  welcumyt  les  and  mare. 
The  knight  here  referred  to   returned  victorious, 
and  was  entitled  to  marry  tlie  Karl's  daughter. 
1  have  met  with  it  once  in  R.  Brunne,   p.  123. 
He  turned  his  bridelle  with  querte,   he  wend 

away  haf  gone. 
The  dede  him  smote  to  the  herte,  word  spak  he 
npuer  none. 
Hearne  thinks  that  it  is  for  thuerte,  as  if  it  signi. 
fied,  athwart,  obliquely.     But  it  undoubtedly  means, 
briskly,  in  a  lively  manner. 

This  sense  is  much  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the 
adj.  quiertif.  This  is  still  retained,  as  signifying, 
livel)',  possessing  a  flow  of  animal  spirits,  S. 

In  one  passage,  the  sense  seems  more  obscure.  It 
Contains  the  advice  given  to  Waynour,  Arthur's 
Queen,   by  the  ghost  of  her  mother. 

"  Als  thou  art  Quene  in  thi  quert, 
Hold  thes  wordes  in  hert. 
Thou  shal  leve  but  a  stert : 
Ilcthcn  shal  thou  fare." 

Sir  GnKon  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  20. 
It  seems,  however,  to  denote  her  present  state  of 
health,  prosperity,  and  joy,  as  contrasted  with  its 
brevity,  and  the  certainty  of  death. 

Ritson  thinks  (hat  it  is  "  possibly  from  quert, 
cuer,  or  coeur,  Fr."  But  there  seems  to  be  no  evi- 
dence that  cocur  was  ever  written  quert.  The  only 
word  that  seems  to  have  any  connexion  in  sense,  is 
Gael,  cuairt,  a  visit;  whence  cuairlarhas,  a  visiting, 
gossiping  ;  unless  we  should  suppose  it  (o  be  corr. 
from  Fr.  guc7'-ir,  to  heal  ;  to  recovir  ;  also,  to  as- 
suage; as  originally  denoting  a  state  of  convalescence. 
OUESTES,  .T.  pf.  Noise  of  hounds,  Sir  Gawan 
a;id  Sir  Gal.  i.  4.     V.  Qcelles. 

Fr.  que-^t-er,  "  to  open  as  a  dog  that  seeth  or  find- 
eth  his  game." 

QUETHlNG,Doug.Viri;il,G0.21.  V.Qieintii. 
QUH,  a  combination  of  letters,  expressing  a  strong 

guttural  sound,  S. 

"  The  use  of  Quh,"  Sibb.  has  observed,  "  instead 
Ii3 
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of  Jf'Jt,  or  Ht,  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  Scottish 
orllionrapliy,  and  seems  to  be  borrowed  immediately, 
or  at  lir.st  hand,  from  the  Golliii",  as  Mrillcn  by  Ul. 
|)liila!>  in  flu'  I'onrili  century,  in  his  Gothic  Gospels, 
lOTiiiuonly  lallod  'J'lie  Silver  Bool:,  We  liiid  about 
thirty  words  beginning  with  a  character  (O  with  a 
jioiut  in  the  centre)  the  power  ot"  which  has  never 
been  exactly  ascertained.  Junius,  in  his  Glossary  to 
the>e  Gospels,  assigned  to  it  the  power  and  ))lace  of 
^»y  Sliornhielm  and  others  have  considered  it  asecpii- 
vali'ut  to  the  (tcrman, Scandinavian, and  Anglo-Saxon 
Jl:c;  and  lastly,  the  learned  Hire,  in  his  Suio-Gothic 
Glossary,  conjectures  that  this  character  did  not  agree 
in  sound  w  ith  either  of  these,  but  "  sonnni  inter  liii 
ct  qit  medium  habuissc  videtur."  Unluckily  he  pur- 
sues the  subject  no  farther,  otherwise  he  could  scarce. 
ly  have  failed  to  suggest  the  Scottish  Qiih  ;  particu. 
larly  as  a  great  proportion  of  these  thirty  Gothic 
%vords  can  be  translated  into  Scottish  by  no  other 
words  but  such  as  begin  with  tlii-se  three  letters."   Cil. 

This  writer  lias  discovered  considerable  ingenuity 
in  his  rellexions  on  this  singularity  in  our  language. 
But  he  could  not  mean,  that  Qiili,  in  our  orthoi^ra- 
phi),  could  be  borrowed  i;«;«cr//a/tV(/ from  the  Goth. 
ic,  as  Kiittcn  by  Ulphilas.  For  it  had  been  in  use 
in  S.  for  several  centuries  before  the  Codex  jirgcn- 
fciis  was  known  to  exist,  or  at  least  known  in  this 
country.  It  was  probably  invented  by  some  very 
early  writer,  in  order  to  express  the  strong  guttural 
sound  of  which  it  is  the  sign.  This  perhaps  seemed 
necessary  ;  for  as  the  E.  pronounce  their  xch  much 
softer  than  we  do  quh,  they  probably  gave  a  similar 
.sound  to  A.S.  hv^  ever  after  the  intermixture  of 
.N'orman. 

Sibb.  has  partly  mistaken  Junius,  who,  after  ob. 
serving  that  the  Goths,  by  the  letter  referred  to,  ex- 
pressed Q,  in  the  place  of  which  the  A.S.  used  cw, 
adds  ;  "  But  whether  the  Goth,  letter  in  every  re- 
.-ipect  corresponds  to  Q,  does  not  sufficiently  appear 
to  me,  because  there  arc  not  a  few  words  in  the  Co. 
ilex  Argenteiis^  which  do  not  seem  so  much  to  have 
the  hard  sound  which  belongs  to  Q,  as  that  softer 
aspiration  which  is  found  in  A.S.  h;c,  or  E.  rch.^'' 

.\otwithstaiuling  the  idea  at  first  thrown  out  Iiy 
Sibb.,  that  our  ijtih  has  been  "  immediately  bor- 
rowed from  the  Gothic,"  he  afterwards,  although 
not  very  consistently,  "  to  avoid  any  charge  of  hy. 
pothelical  partiality,"  assumes  "  a  dilferent  element 
or  combination  of  letters, — viz.  Gis, — a  sound — 
\\hich,"  he  says,  "  occurs  not  unfre(iuently  in  the 
untient  language  of  Germany  ;  ex.  gr.  gicaire,  ve- 
rus,  gii'aliithi,  potentia,  gloria. — When  this  harsh 
sound,"  he  adds,  "  gave  way  almost  ever}-  where 
to  the /)!,;■, — the  character,  which  Uiiiliilas  hail  invent- 
ed to  exiiress  it,  fell  of  course  to  be  laid  aside.  In 
Scotland  alone  the  fioiind  was  \)reser»ed,  and  appears 
to  this  day  under  the  form  o(  Qiili.^' 

This  assumption,  which  he  retains  in  his  Gl.,  is 
totally  groundless.  In  what  way  soever  we  receiv- 
ed our  (jiih,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
cxprossefi  the  sound  of  the  letter  employed  by  Ul. 
l)hilas.  This  a-ppears  incontestable  from  tlie  very 
fcxaeiples  brought  by  Sibb. 

This  letter  could  not  be  meant  to  express  the 
bOund  of  A.S.  cK-j  because  the  words  in  which  this 


occurs  in  A.S.  arc  denoted  by  another  Goth.  cha. 
racter,  resembling  our  vowel  u ;  as  quaint  mola, 
A.S.  cti:eurn  ;  quciiii,  uxor,  A.S.  CKCn,  quithuii  di- 
rere,  A.S.  cicclliaii,  &.c.  To  the  latter  the  learned 
Verel.  gives  the  sound  of  qu  ;  but  to  the  former,  of 
li:c  or  qhw  ;  Uunograjih.  Scandic.  p.  CO. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  "  this  Goth,  charac. 
ter  appears  to  be  the  aniient  Aeolic  Digamma  asjie- 
rated  in  (tronunciation."  This  supposition  is  found, 
ed  on  the  probability,  that  "  the  Gothic  tongue  was 
from  the  same  stem  as  the  antient  I'elasgic,  the  root 
of  the  Greek."  I  am  not,  how.ever,  disposed  to  ven. 
ture  so  far  into  the  regions  of  conjecture  ;  especial, 
ly  as  some  learned  writers  have  rpntcnded  that,  as 
l.'l|)liilas  used  several  Roman  characters,  as  F,  G, 
H,  Ji,  he  also  borrowed  the  form  of  this  from  their 
Q.     V.  iMichaelis'  Introd.  Led.  N.  T.  sect.  70. 

As  little  can  be  said  with  respect  to  its  resem- 
blance to  the  Hebrew  j-lin  ;  it  being  generally  ad- 
iiiitte<l  that  the  sound  of  this  letter  is  lost.  It  is, 
however,  a  pretty  common  opinion  among  the  learn, 
cd,   that  it  denoted  a  very  strong  guttural  sound. 

1  shall  only  add,  that  where  there  is  no  dilferencc 
between  the  E.  and  S.  w  ords,  except  what  arises 
from  this  peculiar  orthograjdiy,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
give  examples.  There  is  no  occa?ion  for  this  in  most 
cases,  even  w  here  there  is  a  change  of  the  vowel. 

Mr.  Alacpherson  has  so  distinctly  marked  the  re- 
lation of  the  dilferent  dialects  to  each  other,  and 
also  to  the  Laf.,  as  to  the  pron.  zcko,  that  1  shall 
make  no  apology  for  inserting  his  short  table, 

S.  MoesG.       A.S.     O.Sw.      Lat. 

Qiilui,      qiiliax,         htca;      hi/o, 
Q,uhai/,    qiiltOf  liiia, 

hue, 
Quiiaj/s,  quliif,         hzcaes ;  huars,  cujus;    whose: 
Quhain,  quhamma,  hzcam  ;  luicm,  quern;}     , 

quam ; ) 

I  liave  not  observed,  however,  that  quhuij  occurs 
in  a  dilferent  sense  from  quha.  They  arc  used  in 
common  for  E.  zcho. 

"  Quhai)  sail  haue  the  curagc  or  spreit  to  punis 
thaym  for  feir  of  this  insolent  prince  ;"  Bellend, 
Cron.  Fol.  11.  a. 

Anonc  Eneas  induce  gan  to  the  play 
With  arrowis  for  to  schute  quhuij  wald  assay. 
Doug.  I'iigil,  144.  8. 

The  use  of  qithay  is  now  become  provincial,  be. 
ing  almost  peculiar  to  Loth. 

OUHAYE,  5.  Whey.  Flot  quhnye,  whey,  af- 
ter being  pressed  from  the  cheese  curds,  boil- 
ed with  a  little  meal  and  rniik,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  delicate  sort  of  curd  floats  at  top,  S. 
•'•'  Thai  maid  grit  cheir  of  euyrie  sort  of  uiylk  baytht 

of  ky   mylk  iV   yoiie  mylk,  sueit    luylk    and   sour 

niylk,  curdis  and  quhui/e,  souTk.ittis,^lol  quha^c." 

Compl,  S.  p.  (jf3. 

A.S.  ha-cg,  IJelg.  wetfe,  hui/. 

QUHAYNG,  wiiAXG,  5.     1.  A  thong,  a  strap 

of  leather,  S. 

"  Sum  auctouris  writtis,  quhen  Ilengist  had  gottin 
the  grant  of  sa  mekill  land  (as  he  mycht  circle  about 
with  ane  bull  hyde)  he  schurc  it  In  maist  crafty  and 
»ubtell  quhaijngis.     In  witnes  hcirof  they  say  Tuzc- 
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u,  quis,  ^ 

f/,  qui,  >  who : 

p,  quae,  ) 
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tfvhan  III  the  language  of  Saxonls  ig  calHi  ane 
yuliaj/ng."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  viii.  c.  12.  Ticlian, 
lioeth. 

This  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Boece,  from 
Geoffrey  of  Monmoutli,  lib.  C.  c.  11.  who  says, 
that  this  in  British  was  called  Caer  correi,  and  in 
Sason,  Tknamr.caslre,  w  liich  in  Lat.  signifies  the 
Castle  of  the  Thong,  from  A.S.  thzcang,  id.  Boece 
says  this  castle  was  in  Vorkshirc.  But  according  to 
Verstcgan,  c.  5.  it  was  "  situated  near  unto  Syding. 
born  in  Kent."  Junius  approves  of  this  derivation 
of  the  name  of  the  castle. 

The  hardy  brogue,  a'  sew'd  wi'  zcJiang, 
AV'itli  London  shoes  can  bide  the  bang, 
O'er  moss  and  muir  with  them  to  gang. 

R.  Gallutca^'i  Poems,  p.  27. 
*' Wliangs.    Lcathcrthongs.   North."   Gl.  Grose. 
Sw.  Uceng,  id.  ilio-ticeng,  corrigia  calceaniento. 
rum.     Scren.  deduces  it  from  ti^iiig-a,  arctare. 
2.  A  thick  slice  of  any  thing  eatable  ;  as,  a  zc/i(i»g 
of  cheese,  S.  in  allusion  to  the  act  of  cutting 
leather  into   thongs.     For   it   properly  denotes 
what  is  sliced  from  a  larger  body. 
The  lasses,  skelpin  Iiarofit,   thrang, 
Jn  silks  and  scarlets  glitter; 

Wi'  sweet-milk  cheese,  in  monie  a  zchang. 

Jiurns,  iii.  Jl, 
An'  kebbocks  aiild,  in  monie  a  uhang, 
By  jock-ta-lcgs  are  skliccd. 

Rev.  J.  ^I'kol's  Poems,  ii.  26. 
"  Qt/hank  (of  cheese).     A  great  slice  of  cheese. 
'North."     Gl.  Grose.     Ilence, 
To  QriiANG,  WiiAKG,  r.  a.     I.  To  flog,  to  beat 

with  a  thong,  S. 
2.  Metaph.  to  lash  in  discourse. 

■ Heresy  is  in  her  pow'r, 

And  gloriously  she'll  t!:liang  her. 

Burns,  iii.  62. 
f5.  To  cut  in  large  slices,  S. 
QUHAIP,  OunAUP,  WiiAAp,  s.     A  curlew,  S. 
Scolopax  arquata,  Linn. 

"  That  the  wylde-mcit,  and  tame  meit  vndur- 
writtiii,  be  said  in  all  fynies  cumming  of  the  prices 
foUowinc  ; — the  Qiihuip,  vi,  d."  Acts  Marie  13jl. 
c.  11.  Ldit.  lo(;6. 

"  The  wild  land  fowls  are  plovers,  pigeons,  cur- 
licws,  (conimouly  railed  Tchanp)."  P.  Unst,  Shotl. 
Statist.  Arc.  v.  188.  The  name  is  the  same  in  Orkn. 
V.  Barry's  Orkney,   p.  307. 

"  A  country  gonllcuian,  from  the  west  of  Scot, 
land, — being  ocrasionally  in  England  for  a  few 
weeks,  was,  one  delightful  sumuuT  evening,  asked 
out  to  hear  tiie  nightingale:  his  frivud  informing 
liim,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  bird  was  a  native  of 
Knglaiid,  and  never  to  be  heard  in  his  own  country. 
After  he  had  listened  «ith  attention,  for  some  time, 
upon  being  asked,  if  he  was  not  much  delighted 
with  the  nightingale  :  "  It's  a' very  gude,"  replied 
till'  other  in  the  dialect  of  his  own  country  ;  "  but 
1  wad  na  gie  (he  rcJiceple  of  a  Khaiip  for  a'  the 
nightingales  that  ever  sang."  P.  Muirkirk,  A)  rs. 
Statist.  Aec.  vii.  601.   N. 

Sibb.  thinks  that  it  is  named  ex  sonn.  Perhaps  it 
is  from  the  same  origin  with  the  v,  Wheep,  n.  v. 


Its  name,  howcTcr,  resembles  that  of  the  Lapwing 
in  Sw.  and  Dan.     V.   Peeweip.     In  Dan.  the  cur- 
lew is  called  Regn-spaer,  apparently  as  being  sup. 
posed  to  spac  or  predict  rain. 
QUHAIP,  QuHAUP,  s.     A  goblin  or  evil  spi- 
rit, supposed  to  go  about  under  the  eaves  of 
liouses  after  the  fall  of  night,  having   a  long 
beak  resembling  a  pair  of  tongs  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  off  evil  doers,  Ayrs. 
This  goblin  appears  to  have  borrowed  its  name 
from  the  curlew. 
QUHAM,  s.     A  dale  among  hills,  S. 

Isl.  hzcamm-r,  convalliculaseusemivallis;  nhzeome 
Torago,  gula,  G.  Andr.     It  is  elsewhere  defined; 
Vallicula,  locus  depressior  inter  duos  colliculos. 
QTTHARE,  adv.   Where.   All  our  quhare,  esevj 
where. 

And  suth  it  is  and  senc,  in  all  our  quhare, 
No  erdlr  thing  bot  for  a  tyme  may  lest. 

Ballad,  Ediii.  1508.  S.P.R.  iii.  127. 
This  is  perhaps  the  passage  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Piukcrton,  when  he  renders  quharc,  '•  place,"  in  Gl. 
But  although  it  is  probable  that  the  term  was  used 
in  this  sense,  here  it  is  certainly  adverbial.  It  is 
merely  an  inversion  of  the  more  common  phraseology 
our  al.  quharc,  q.  over  every  jilace.  V.  Alquuake. 
Oi  nAiuiN Til-,  rt(/r.     In  which,  wherein. 

"  1  giuc  you  twa  points  ;  quhairintil  cuery  anc 
of  3'ou  aught  to  try  and  examine  vour  consciences."' 
Bruce's  Srrni.  on  the  Satr.  P.  1.  b. 
OUHATKYN,  Ouuate.v.     What  kind  of;  S. 
xcltaltin. 

The  King  Robert  wyst  he  wes  thir, 
And  quhat  kijn  chyftauys  with  him  war, 

Barbour,  ii.  226.  MS. 
Quhat  will  ye  say  me  now  for  quhatcn  plyclii? 
For  that  I  wait  I  did  you  nerir  offence. 

King  Hart,  i.  31.     V.  Kix. 
OUHATSUMEUIR,  adf     Whatsoever. 

"  In  the  chyir  of  Moyses  sittis  Scribes,  and  Pha- 
riseis,  quhalsumeuir  thing  they  bid  yow  do,  do  it, 
bot  do  nocht  as  thay  do  ;  because  they  bid  do,  and 
dois  nocht."  Kennedy,  of  Crosraguell,  Compend. 
Tractiue,  p.  60. 
To  QUH  AUK,  V.  a.    To  beat,  S.  thicach,  E. 

Our  word   is   probably  the  corr.     The  E.  word 
has  been  traced   to  Teut.  z~ack-en  urgcre,  pcrcu. 
tere ;   A.S.  tucc-ian  ferire,  Isl.  Ihick-a  alHigere. 
OUHAUP,  .«.     A  curlew.    V.  Qoiiaip. 
OUHAUP,  Whaap.     Tlitrts  a  nhaap  in  the 
raip,  tS.  Prov.  There  is  something  wrong  ;  pro- 
perly, as  denoting  some  kind  of  fraud  or  decep- 
tion.    V.  Kelly,  p.  305. 

I  have  observed  no  other  example  of  the  use  of 
the  term,  except  in  a  silly  performance,  which  ex. 
hibits  Presbyterians  in  so  ridiculous  a  light,  that  he 
must  be  credulous  indeed,  who  can  believe  that 
many  of  the  ludicrous  sayings,  there  ascribed  to 
them,  were  ever  really  uttered. 

''  I'll  hazard  twa  and  a  plack, there  is  a  zchap 

in  the  rape,   Kde,   has  thou  been  at  barn. breaking, 
Ede  ?   Come  out  of  thy  holes,  and  thy  bores   here, 
Ede,"  iVc.     Presbyterian  Eloquence,   p.  139. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cpuuty  of  Mcarus  ascribe 
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tlie  origin  of  tlif  prorcrb  to  a  circuDis(ance  respect- 
ing  the  fowl  (hat  btars  tliis  naiiip.  Thtir  tradition, 
ary  account  of  it,  indeed,  has  much  flie  air  of  fal)le. 
It  is  customary  to  suspend  a  man  by  a  rop<^  rouiiil 
his  middle  from  a  rock  called  FoicL-hci/'^h  near 
Dunnottar,  for  the  purpose  of  catchinj;  kitliexvcaks 
and  other  sea-fowls,  l)y  means  of  a  gin  at  tlie  end 
of  a  pole.  V.  Statist.  Ace.  xi.  'ilO.  On  one  ocr;i- 
sion,  lie,  who  was  suspended  in  this  manner,  called 
out  to  one  of  his  fellows  who  wore  holding  the  rope 
above;  "  There's  a  fiiiit  [fault]  in  the  raip."  It 
being  supposed  tliat  he  said,  "  There's  a  lehuiip  in 
the  raip,"  one  of  those  above' cried,  "  Griip  till 
her,  man,  she's  better  than  twa  gutc-maiis.'^  In 
con.icqnence  of  this  mistake,  it  is  said,  no  exertion 
was  made  to  pull  up  the  rope,  aud  the  poor  man 
fell  to  tlie  bottom,  and  was  d.ishcd  to  pieces. 

The  word  may  originally  have  denoted  some  en. 
tanglement  in  a  rope;  as  when  it  is  said  to  he  faiikit. 
It  m.iy  thus  be  allied  to  1st.  hupf  vinculum  ;  or  ra- 
ther to  Su.G.  xi-efzc-d  iniplicare,  AIoesG.  utiib-an,  id. 
QUHAUP,  5.     A  pod   in   the  eailiest  state,  S. 

synon.  slump.     Hence  peas  are  s.iid  to   zchuup 

or  be  whauped,  wlicn  they  assume  the  form  ot 

pods. 

iVhaup  it  used  S.B.  Shiiup,  S.O.     V.  Shaup. 
To  Q(!ii.\t'P,  r.  (I.  To  shell  peas,  S.B. 
To  QUHAWCH,  V.  n.     V.  Quaik. 
QUHAWE,  s.     A  marsh,  a  quag-mire* 
Wyth-in  myris  in-til  a  qiikinre. 
That  wes  Ivand  ncre  that  schawe, 
The  knychtis,  that  sawe  his  w  y th-drawyng, 
Thai  folowyd  fast  on  in  a  lyng. 

I'Vyn/oicn,  viii.  39.  41. 

Su.G.  qucs-a,  a  marshy  whirlpool. 

QUHEYNE,  QuHENE,  Q^ujioyne,  Quiione, 
adj.     Few. 

Thoucht  thai  war  qzchcyn,  thai  war  worthy, 
And  full  of  gret  chewalry. 

Barbour,  ii.  244.  MS. 

We  ar  qukoync,  agayne  sa  fele. 

Ibid.  xi.  49.  MS. 
And  thai  war  qiihone  and  stad  war  sua 
That  thai  had  na  thing  for  till  cyt. 

Jbid.  ix.  163,  MS. 
To  qtiho/ic,  too  few. 

lie  had  (o  quiione  in  his  cnmpany. 

Ibid.  xiii.  549.  MS. 
Ane  few  -wourdis  on  sic  wyse  Jupiter  said  : 
But  not  in  quhcj/n  wordis  him  ansuere  maid 

The  fresrhe  goldin  Venus. 

Doug,  rirgil,  311.  51.     Paucus,  Virg. 
It  is  sometimes  contrasted  with  mony. 

Of  mony  wourdis  schortlie  auc  quhcne  sail  I 

Declare 

Doug.  Virgil,  80.  43. 
"  In  mod.  S.,"  as  Mr.  Macpherson  observes, 
•'  it  is  used  exactly  as  the  Eng.  /etc,  pre6xing  the 
sing,  article  a,  and  sometimes  also  wee  (little)  e.  g. 
a  izce  quhcne,  a  very  few  ;  also,  a  gay  qijicnc,  a 
tolerable  number  or  qnantity." 

A.S.  lucacnc,  hicene,  aliquantum,  paulo,  hzzon, 
paululum,  pusillura  ;  Belg.  ucynigh.  Germ,  ucnig, 
parTus  ;  paucui. 
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To  QUHEMLE,  Wuommel,  t.   a.     To  tutf. 
upside  down,  S.  whiini7)d/. 

And  bchyll  Triton  with  his  wyndy  home, 
Ovir  qiditmlil  all  the  llowand  ocean. 

Belli  nd.  Vruheme  In  Cfon.  st.  2. 
On  Khoinelt  tubi  lay  twa  lang  dails, 

On  them  stood  many  a  goan. 

Riimsuys  Puems,  i.  267.     V.  Loan. 
"   IVhemmle.     To  turn   any  vessel  upside  down. 
North."  Gl.  Grose. 

Sibb.  (vo.  VVhommel)  thinks  this  a  corr.  of  F. 
Klielrn,  from  Isl.  hiltn-a  ohtegere.  But  it  is  evi- 
dently the  same  with  Su.G.  hiciml-a.  Thci  hzcim- 
l(ir  i  htifzcudit,  cajiut  vertiginc  laborat,  nbi  om- 
nia intus  volvi  videntur,  perinde  ac  si  cerebrum  ro- 
taretur;  Ihre.  Sw.  hummel  urn  lumi/ifl,to\)^y-t\it\y; 
Siren.  Teut.  tcemel-eii  circumversari. 
QUHETHIR,  The  Qihi.tiiyii,  coiiJ.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding,  altiiough. 

Thai  durst  nocht  feclit  with  thaiui,  for  thi 
Thai  withdrew  thaim  all  hallly  ; 
The  quhithyr  thai  war  v  huiulre  ner. 

Bnrbour,  xvi.  571.  MS. 
Early  editors,  either  not  understanding  the  term, 
or  su|)posing  that  it  would  not  be  understood  by  thi; 
reader,  have  always  substituted  another  ;  sometimes 
yet,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  ;  elsewhere,  bul.  thctiy 
huicbeit,  &c.  as  in  Kdit.  1620. 

The  Hrle  of  Murrelf,  and  his  men 
Sa  stoutly  tliaim  contenyt  then, 
That  thai  wan  place,  ay  mar  and  mar. 
On  thair  fayis ;   quhethir  thai  war 
Ay  ten  for  ane,   or  may,   perfay. 
Barbour,  xii.  564.  MS.;  although,  Ed.  1620. 
Mr.  Macpherson  gives  also  the  sense  of  ichere- 
fore.     But  if  used  in  this  sense,  I  hare  not  observ- 
ed, it. 

A.S.  hicaethcrc,  id.  tamcu,  attamen,  vcrum.  This 
adverbial  and  adversative  sense  seems  merely  a  se» 
condary  use  of  the  term,  properly  signifying  IlAc- 
ther,  as  still  relating  to  two  things  opposad,  or  view- 
ed in  relation,  to  each  other.  MoesG.  quhadnr.  id. 
Whether  or  no,  is  still  frequently  in  the  mouths  of 
the  vulgar,  as  signifying,  however. 

To  QUHETHIR,  -j.  n.  V.  Quiddiil 
QUHEW,  i.E  or  HEW,  s.  A  disease  of  the  fe- 
brile kind,  wKich  proved  extremely  fatal  in 
Scotland,  A.  1420.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  influenza,  occasioned  by  the  unnatural 
temperature  of  the  weather. 

Inlirmitas  ista,  qua  non  solum  magnates,  sed  ct 
innumerabiles  de  plebe  extincti  sunt,  Le  Qukeio  a. 
Tulgaribus  dicebatur,  quae,  ut  ])hysici  ferunt,  cau- 
sabatur  ex  inaequalitate  vel  inteniperantia  hiemis, 
veris  et  acstatis  precedentium  :  quia  hiems  fuit  mul. 
turn  sicca  ct  borealis,  ver  |)luviosum,  et  similiter  au- 
tumnus  ;  et  tunc  necesse  I'st  in  aestate  fieri  febrcB 
acutas,  et  oiithalmias,  et  dysenterias,  maxime  irv  hu- 
midis.     Fordun.  Lib.  xv.  c.  3'i. 

The  origin  is  uncertain.  From  le  being  prefixed, 
one  would  think  that  it  must  have  had  a  Fr.  origin. 
But  in  the  Scotichronicon,  le  is  often  prefixed  to 
names  where  there  is  nr>  connexion  with  Fr.  A 
tower,  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  is  called  le  Tumi' 
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•v/t,  Lib.  xlii.  c.  47.  The  county  of  Kincardine  is 
(k'si£;ned  le  Meniis,  ibid.  c.  39.  Besides,  the  word 
both  in  form  and  signification  is  pretty  nearly  allied 
to  Su.G.  qucisa,  hi.  kiccisa,  also  huieisa,  a  fcTer, 
morbi  in  Hyperborcis  frcquentis  i^pecies  ;  G.  Andr. 
Ihre  has  mentioned  A.S.  hceos  as  having  the  sense 
of,  febricitare.  But  he  has  not  attended  to  the  pass, 
age  quoted  by  Somner,  in  which  it  means,  expector- 
ated;  He  hrithod  and  egedichueos;  febricitarit  ct 
terribiliter  exspumarit. 
To  QUHEW,  V.  n.     To  whiz,  to  whistle. 

Kurus  >fith  loud  sellouts  and  schill 

His  braith  bcgud  to  fynd  ; 
With  quheicing,  renewing 
His  bitter  blasts  againe. 

Bur  el's  Pilgr.  IVatson's  Coll.  ii.  31. 
One  might  suppose  this  word   to  be  the  root  of 
Su.G.  hmis-Oy  id. 

QunEw,  J.     The  sound   produced  by   the   mo- 
tion of  any  body  through  the  air  with  velocity. 
Than  from  the  heuya  down  quhirland  with  anc 

quhevt 
Come  Quene  Juno,  and  with  her  awin  handis 

Dang  fp  the  yettis 

Doug.  Virgil,  229.  50. 
"  S.  Bor,  afetv,  yox  ex  sono  conficta,"  Rudd.     It 
may,  however,  be  radically  the  same  with  Qiihick,  q.  t. 
QUHY,  s.    A  cause,  or  reason. 

And  other  also  I  sawe  compleynyng  there 

Vpon  fortune  and  hir  grete  variance, 
That  quhere  in  lore  so  well  they  coplit  were 
With  thair  suete  makis  coplit  in  plesance,— 

So  sodcynly  maid  thair  disseverance, 

Withoutin  cause  there  was  non  other  qnhy. 
Kind's  Qiiair,  iii.  20. 
This  resembles  the  scholastic  use  of  Lat.  quare, 
Bot  quhat  awalis  bargane  or  Strang  melle, 
Syne  yeild  the  to  thy  fa,  but  ony  quhy. 
Or  cowartlye  to  tak  the  bak  and  flo  ? 

Doug.  Hrgil,  Prol.  356.  50. 
I  am   uncertain  whether   the  latter  be  merely  the 
adv.  used  as  a  s.  signifying  question,  dispute  ;   or  if 
it  mean  delay,  Su.G.  hui,    nictus  oculi,  particula 
Icmporis  brevissima. 

To  QUHICH,  QfJuiGii,  Quiiihher,  (gutt.) 
■V.  ti.  To  move  through  the  air  with  a  whizz- 
ing sound,  S.B. 

It  gaid  zthkhin  by,  spoken  of  that  which  passes 
one  with  velocity,  so  as  to  produce  a  whizzing  sound, 
in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  air.  Cumb. 
to  whk'u,   to  tly  hastily. 

Now  in  the  midst  of  them  I  scream, 

Whan  toozlin'  on  the  haugh  ; 
Than  quhilthcr  by  thaim  down  the  stream, 
Loud  nickerin  in  a  lauch. 

Minstrclsj/  Border,  iii.  361. 
The  word,   in  this  form,   is  properly  used   to   de- 
note the  quirk  lluttering  of  a  bird,   Aug. 

This  might  seem  nearly  akin  to  I»l.  qu^ik-a  moiio, 
inquieta  raotatio  ;  from  kicik-ri  moto,  moveor,  G. 
Andr.  p.  157.  h;cecke,  celeritor  subtraho,  ibid.  p. 
125.  But  1  would  rather  deduce  it  from  A.S. 
hircolh,  h:cith,  Incitha,  llatus,  aura  lenis,  "  pulfe, 
a  blastj  a  gentle  gale  of  wind;"  Sorancr.     This  is 
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evidently  tte  origin  of  A.S.  hteo/her-an,  kueothtr^ 
ung.  V.  QuuiDuiR,  V.  To  the  same  fountain  may 
we  probably  trace  A.S.  luceos-an,  Su.G.  Isl.  haaes. 
a,  E.  uhiz,  as  all  originally  expresaiog  the  sound 
made  by  the  air. 

To  QUHID,  Whud,  v.  n.  To  whisk,  to  move 
nimbly ;  generally  used  to  denote  the  quick  mo- 
tion of  a  small  animal,  S. 

O'er  hill  and  dale  I  see  you  range 
After  the  fox  or  zchidding  hare. 

Ram.^ai/''s  Poems,  ii.  419. 
An'  tahaddin  hares,  'mang  brairdit  corn, 
At  ilka  sound  are  startin. 

Rev.  J.  Nicol'i  Poemt,  ii.  I. 
Isl.  hzcid-a,  fervida  actio  (impetus,  Verel.)  haid~ 
rar,  pernix  fertur,  (is  hnrried  away,  or  carried  swift- 
ly) ;  G.  Andr.  p.  125.  He  derives  hwida  from  vedr, 
the  air.  Hwat,  citus;  haat-a,  properare,  ib.  p.  126. 
QuHVD,  Whid.  1.  A  quick  motion,  S. 
2.  A  smart  stroke,  synon.  thud. 

For  quhy,  the  wind,  with  mony  qukyd, 
Maist  bitterly  thair  blew. 

Buret's  Pilgr.  Watson't  Coll.  ii.  24. 
5.  In  a  whid,  in  a  moment,  S. 

He  lent  a  blow  at  Johnny's  eye, 
That  rais'd  it  in  a  tchid, 

Right  blue  that  day. 

R.  Galloway's  Poems,  p.  96. 
4.   Metaph.  *'  a  lie."  Gl.  Shirr.  S.  properly  in  the 
way  of  evasion,  q.  a  quick  turn.     If  I  mistake 
not,  the  X.  is  also  used  in  this  sense. 
Isl.  hwida,  mentioned  above,  denotes  both  action 
and  passion,  fervida  actio  vel  passio  pressa;  G.  Andr. 
The  ingenious  editor  of  Popular   Ballads  con- 
founds this  with  Fun,   q.  v. 

To  QUHIDDIR,  Ouhetuyr,  -d.  n.    To  whiz. 
It  is   used  to  denote  the  sound  which  is  made 
by   the   motion  of  any  object  passing  quickly 
through  the  air,  S.  pron.  quhilhir. 
The  gynour  than  deliuerly 
Gert  bend  the  gyn  in  full  gret  hy  ; 
And  the  stane  snicrtly  swappyt  owt. 
It  flaw  owt  quhcthirand  with  a  rout. 

Barbour,  xvii.  684.  MS. 
IVhiddcring,  Edit.  1620. 
In  Mr.  Finkerton's  Ed.  the  sense  is  lost. 
It  flaw  owt  quhctht/r,  and  with  a  rout. 

Young  Ilippocoon,  quhilk  had  the  fyrst  place, 

Ane.  quhiddcrand  arrow  lete spang  fra  the  string, 

Towart  the  heuiu  fast  throw  the  are  dide  thryng. 

Doug.  Virgil,  144.  3b. 

Rudd.  as  in  many  other  instances,  when  no  plan. 

sible  etymon   occurred,  supposes  both  i'.  and  s.  (o 

h(>  voces  ex  sono  factae.     But  there  is  no  neccs.sity 

for  such  a  supposition,  when   there  is  so  evident   a 

resemblance  to  A.S.  htsother-an  "  to  murmur,  to 

make  an    bumming   or   rumbling   noise,"  Somner. 

Hence,  hi^eotherung,  a  murmuring.    V.  Qciiicu,  i'. 

Or  we  may  trace  quhiddir  to  Isl.  hv)at  quick  in  mo. 

tion,  hr^at-a  to  make  haste. 

QtruiDDER,  OiuiuDiR,  \.  A  whizzing  sound, 
S.  whither.  Rudd.  mentions  also  JwMiV,  which 
most  probably  belongs  to  Aberd. 


QUH 

Than  ran  thay  saiiiyn  in  paris  with  anc  quliidder. 

Doug.  Virgil,  147.  3. 
Quham  baith  yfere,  as  said  before  liauc  we, 
Salaiid  from  Troy  throw  out  the  wally  sec, 
The  dedly  stornie  ouerquhclmit  -vrith  anc  quhid- 

dir  ; 
Baith  men  and  schip  went  Tnder  flude  togiddir. 
Doug.  Virgil,  175.  9.     V.  the  v. 
QUHIDDER,  s.     A  slight  and  transient  indis- 
position,  pron.   quhilher ;   a  quitilher   of  the 
cauld,  a  slight  cold,  S.  tuult,  syiion. 
Perhaps  from  A.S.   hicith,  a  piiB',  a  blast,  q.  a 
passing  blast ;  or  Isl.   Iiaida  impetus.     It  may  be 
allied  to  A.  Bor.  ichithcr,  to  quake,  to  shake  ;  GI. 
Grose. 

QUHIG,  Whig,  s.  "  The  sour  part  of  cream, 
which  spontaneously  separates  from  the  rest ; 
the  thin  part  of  a  liquid  mixture,"  S.  Gl. 
Compl.  vo.  Qiihai/c. 

A.S.  h-ii'arg,  serum,  whey,  Belg.  i;'cy.    V.  Whig. 
QUHILE,  QrriiLis,  ndi:     At  times,  now,  then, 
S.  while  ;  often  used  distributively. 
For  Romans  to  rede  is  deiytabyle, 
Suppose  that  thai  be  t/uhj/lo  bot  fable. 

fVijittoicn,  1.  Prol.  32, 
For  of  that  state  quhilc  he,  qi;:hil  he, 
Of  syndry  persownys,  licid  that  Se. 

Wyntoii-n,  tI.  13.  53, 
Both  words  in  Wyntown  are   undoubtedly  the 
same ;  signifying,    now   one,   then  another ;    or  S. 
"  idiiles  tlie  tane,  ii:hilcs  the  tothir." 
For  feir  the  he  fox  left  the  scho, 
He  wes  in  sic  a  dreid  : 

Quhiles  louping,  and  scowping, 
O'er  bushes,  banks  and  brais; 
Quhilcs  wandring,  quhiles  daudring, 
Like  royd  and  wilyart  rais. 
Burers  Pilgr.  IVut'^on's  Cull.  ii.  18.  19. 
"  There  was  established  by  common  consent,   to 
reside  at  Edinburgh  constantly,  a  general  committee 
of  some  noblemen,  barons  and  burgesses  ;  also  in 
every  shire,  and  zi'hiles  in  every  Presbytery,  a  par. 
ticular  committee  for  the  bounds,  to  give  order  for 
all  military  aftairs."     Baillie's  Lett.  i.  131. 

This  is  evidently  from  quhilc,  E.  uhilc,  time, 
MoesG.  quhcil-a,  A.S.  kuil ;  q.  one  while,  another 
while  ;   or  as  in  mod.  S.  the  pi.  is  used,  at  times. 

In  A.S.   an  adv.   has  been  formed  on  purpose  ; 
hrcilon,  aliquando  ;  hzcilon  an,  hicilon  tioa,  "  now 
(or  sometime)  one,  now  two,"  Somner. 
QuHtLC,  Qunii.,  adi\     Some  time,  formerly. 
Tharfor  he  said  that  thai  that  walJ 
Thair  hartis  undiscumfyt  hald, 
Suld  ay  thynk  ententely  to  bryng 
All  thair  cnpress  to  gud  ending; 
As  quhilc  did  Cesar  the  worthy. 

Barbour,  iii.  277.  MS. 
QUIIILE,  QoHlLLE,  adj.     Late,    deceased,  S. 
umquhil. 

I  dredc  that  his  grct  wassalage, 
And  his  trawaill,  may  bring  till  end 
That  \u.  men  quhilc  full  litill  wend. 

Barbour,  vi.  24.  MS. 
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And  Scotland  gcrt  call  that  ilc 

For  honowre  of  hys  modyr  tjiilii/li-, 
That  Scota  was  wytht  all  uien  ralde. 

lVi)nloi:n,  ii.  8.  126. 
Isl.  Sw.  hteil-a,  to  be  at  rest,  (.il.   AVynt.     V. 
Umquiiit,. 

QUHILK,  pron.  Which,  who,  S.  quhilMs,  pi. 
Of  hyni  come  Ilcync,  that  gat  Boc, 
The  quhilk  wes  fadyr  to  Toe. 

fVjjntozcn,  i.  13.  96. 
This  writer,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  generally 
uses  it  when   denoting  a  person,  demonstratiTely,i 
with  the  prefixed. 

The  auld  gray  all  for  nocht  to  him  tais 
His  hawbrck,  quhilk  %vas  lang  out  of  vsagc. 
Doug.  Virgil,  36.  11. 
"  Abone  the  commo\m  nature  and  conditioun  of 
doggis,  quhilkis  ar  sene  in  all  partis,  ar  thre  man. 
er  of  doggis  in  Scotland."     Bellend.   Dcscr.  Alb. 
c.  11. 

IVhilk,  ichilLc,  is  used  by  O.E.  writers,  so  late, 
at  least,  as  the  time  of  Chaucer. 

And  gude  it  is  for  many  thynges, 
For  to  here  the  dedis  of  kynges, 
Whilk  were  foles,  &  rshilk  ^vere  wysc, 
&  Khilk  of  tham  couth  mast  quantyse  ; 
And  zihilk  did  wrong,  &  whilk  ryght, 
&  iihilk  mayntend  pes  &  fyght. 

R,  Brunne,  Prol.  p.  xcvii. 
A.S.    hv:ilc,    quis,    qualis,   who,  m  hat ;   Somner. 
MoesG.   quhcleiks,    quhilciks,    qualis,    cujusmodi; 
Alem.  hiniiclich,  Sw.  hicitk-en,  Dan.   hi:ilc,  Belg. 
tcclk.  Germ,  jcehhe,  tcclch-cr,  who,  which, 

MoesG.  quhcleiks,  the  most  ancient,  is  evidently 
a  compound  word,  from  qtiha  and  Iciku,  like.  This 
indeed  exjiresses  the  idea  conveyed  by  qualis,  cujus- 
modi, of  wliat  kind,  of  what  manner,  i.  e.  like  to 
what.  AVith  respect  to  the  aifinity  between  the  Lat. 
term  lis  and  Gotii.  Iciks,  V.  Lyk,  adj. 
QUHILK,  s.  "  An  imitative  word  expressing 
the  short  cry  of  a  gosling,  or  young  goose." 
Gl.  Compl. 

"  The   gayslingis   cryit,    Quhilk,    quhilk,  &   the 
dukis  cryit.  Quack."     Compl.  S.  p.  00. 

QUHILL,  ronj.     Until,  S. 

Man  is  in  to  dreding  ay 

Off  tliingis  that  he  has  herd  sny  ; 

Namly  off  thingis  to  cum,  quiiill  he 

Knaw  off  the  end  the  certunte. 

Barbour,  iv.  763.  MS. 
A.S.  hxcile,  donee,  nntill,  Somner.  Or  more 
fully,  thu  hzcilc  the,  which  seems  to  signify,  the 
time  that.  For  this  conj.  is  evidently  formed  from 
the  s.,  as  marking  the  time  that  elapses  between  one 
act  or  event  and  another.  I  prefer  deriving  it  from 
the  s.,  as  the  v.  docs  not  occur  in  MoesG.  or  A.S.; 
althoiigh  some  might  be  inclined  to  view  it  as  the 
imperat.  of  Su.G.  Jsl.  hzcil-a  quiesccre.  Thus  these 
words  might  be  resolved,  "  Wait  for  mc  till  gloam- 
in  ;"  i.  e.  "  wait  for  me  ;  the  Time,  that  which  in. 
tcrvencs  between  and  twilight." 

Upon  looking  into  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  i. 
363,  I  find  that  I  have  giren  materially  the  same 
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explanation  of  this  particle  witli  that  of  Mr.  H. 
Tooke.  But  he  seems  to  give  too  much  srope  to 
fancy,  when  he  says  of  the  synon.  Till,  that  it  is  a 
word  composed  of  to  smA  riht'le,  i.  e.  Tine." 

It  is  scarcely  siipposable,  that  there  would  be 
Fiich  a  change  of  form,  without  some  vestige  of  it 
in  A.S.  i<r  O.K.  If  titcrc  ever  was  such  a  change, 
it  must  have  bceu  previous  to  the  existence  of  the 
language  which  we  now  call  English.  For  in  A.S. 
til  signified- rfo.'M'c  or  until,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
phrase  fha  ln:ile.,  (not  to  zshile)  was  used  in  the 
very  same  sense.  Although  they  occur  as  synon., 
there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  the  one  assumed 
the  form  of  tlie  other. 

Ue.sidcs,  one  great  objection  to  the  whole  plan  of 
this  very  ingenious  work,  forcibly  strikes  the  mind 
here.  Mr.  Tooke  scarcely  pays  any  regard  to  the 
cognate  languages.  In  Su.G.  not  only  is  hicila  used, 
as  denoting  rest,  cessation.;  being  radically  the  same 
word  with  A.S.  hisilc,  and  expressing  substantially 
the  same  idea :  but  til  is  a  prep,  respecting  both 
time  and  place.  In  MoesG.,  as  hzceila  signifies 
time,  til  denotes  occasion,  opportunity.  Now,  it 
would  be  far  more  natural  to  view  our  till  as  origi- 
nally  the  MocsG.  term,  used  iu  the  same  manner  as 
A.S.  hicile,  to  mark  the  time,  season,  or  opportu- 
nity for  doing  any  thing. 

But  it  appears  to  me  still  more  simple  and  na- 
tural, to  view  (ill  as  merely  the  prep,  primarily  used 
iu  the  simse  of  ad,  to.  The  A.S.  word  til,  or  iillc,. 
is  rendered  both  ad,  anil  do?icc.  Su.G.  till  also  ad- 
mits of  both  senses.  It  is  thus  delined  by  Ihre; 
Ti//,  pracpositio,  notans  motum  ad  locum,  et  id  di- 
verso  inodo  ;  duui  eninj  genitivum  regit,  indicat  clti. 
rationetn,  secus  si  accusativo  jungatur.  Thus  all 
the  diticrence  between  till,  ad,  and  till,  donee,  is 
that  the  former  denotes  progress  with  respect  to 
place,  the  other,  progress  as  to  time.  As  till  a.nd. 
to  are  used  promiscuously  in  old  writing,  in  the 
sense  of  ad ;  till,  donee,  may  be  often  resolved  in. 
to  to.  Thus,  "  I  must  work  from  twelve  till  six," 
i.  e.  from  the  hour  of  twelve  to  that  of  six;  mark- 
ing  progressive  labour.  In  one  of  the  examples- given ■ 
by  Dr.  Johns,  under  until,  which  he  properly  designs 
a  prep.,  the  substitution  of  to  would  express  the 
sense  equally  well :  "  His  sous  were  priesfs  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  until  the  day  of  the  captivity." 

It  is  no  inconsiderable  confirmation  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, that  although  til  does  not  occur  in  the  Tent, 
dialects,  tut,  to,  is  used  in  this  sense  ;  the  same 
prep,  denoting  progress  both  with  respect  to  place 
and  time.  Tut  liiijjs  gaen,  to  go  home,  to  go  to 
one's  house  ;  Tot  den  nachl  to,  till  night.  I  might 
add,  as  analogical  confirmations,  Fr.jusquc  a,  Lat. 
usque  ad.  Sec.  used  in  the  same  sense. 

I  did  not  observe,  till  I  had  written  this  arlidc, 
that   Lye  throws    out  the    same   idea;    Add   Jun._ 
Etym. 
QUHILLY  BILLY,  a  phrase  expressive  of  the 

noise  made  by  a  person  in  violent  coughing   or 

reaching. 

Sclie  bokkis  sic  baggage  fra  hlr  breist, 
Thay  want  na  bubblis  that  sittis  hir  neist, 
With  ilka  quhiUij  bilhj. 

L^ndsat/,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  88. 
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V.  HiLLiE  Billow  ;  which  seems  originally  the 
same. 

QUHYLUM,    QuHiLOM,    adv.      I.   Formerly, 
some  time  ago. 
This  tretys  furflit  I  vryU  afferme, 
Haldande  tyme  be  tyme  the  date, 
As  Orosius  qvcbijlum  wrate. 

IVj/ntoisn,  2.  Prol.  22. 

2.  At  times,  sometimes. 

A  grct  stertling  he  mycht  haiff  seyne' 
Otf  schippys  ;  for  quhilum  sum  wald  be 
Rycht  on  the  wawys,  as  on  mountc  : 
And  sum  wald  slyd  fra  heycht  to  law. 

Barbour,  iii.  705. 
V.  Umquhilt:,  which  is  used  in  both  senses. 

3.  Used  distributively  ;  now,  then. 

Ho  girnt,  he  glourt,  he  gapt  as  he  war  weid  : 
And  quhylum  sat  still  in  ane  studying ; 
And  quhylum  on  his  buik  he  was  reyding. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  77.  78. 
O.E.  id.  A.S.  huilon,  hioilom,  hiailum,  aliquan- 
do,  sometime,  Somner. 

QUHYN,  QuHiN-sTA.vr,  s.  Greenstone;  the 
name  given  to  basalt,  trap,  wackin,  porphyry,  or 
any  similar  rock,  S. 

Thou  treuthles  wicht  hot  of  ane  cauld  hard  quhijn 
The  clekkit  that  horribil  mont  Caucasus  halt. 
Doug.  Virgil,  112.  32. 
On  ragged  rolkis  of  hard  harsk  quhyn  stane, 
Vrith  frosyn  frontis  cald  clynty  clewis  srhane. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Frol.  200.  -14. 
To  QUHYNGE,  v.  w.    To  whine  ;  applied  to 
the  peevish  crying  of  children,  or  the  complaints 
made  by  dogs,  S.  pron.  rckeeuge. 
In  the  last  sense  it  is  used  by  Doug. 

Than  the  remanyng  of  the  qnestyng  sort 

Wythdrawis,  and  about  the  maister  hiinfar 
AVyth  quhi/ngcand  mouthis  quaikand  standis  for 

fere. 
And  with  gret  youling  dyd  complenc  and  mcne. 

Virgil,  459.  4. 
"  From  the  same  original  as  the  word  zckine  or 
uhrinc,"  Rudil.  It  is  quite  dilferent  from  qu/irini\ 
and  allied  to  E.  xcliine  only  in  the  second  degree. 
The  K.  1'.  is  evidently  from  .\.S.  n-an-iun.  Germ. 
zcein-cn ;  xchjiigc  is  more  immediately  connected 
with  Su.G.  zceiig-u;  plorare.  Graatha  oc  uxngha, 
plorare  ct  ejulare,  Ihre.  In  S.  it  is  inverted,  to 
■ahinge  and  greet.  '■'■  IVhinge.  To  moan  and  com- 
plain with  crying.  North."  Gl.  Gro.se. 
To  QUHIP,  Wipf,  r.  a.     To  bind  about,  vS. 

Sibb.  mentions  Goth.  v:ippiaa,  coronare,  praetcx. 
ere.  But  this  word  I  have  not  met  with.  The  only 
cognate  term  iu  MoesG.  is  ::ailj~jau,  bi-icaib-jan,  to 
surround,  to  encompass.  '■  Thine  enemies  hiicaib- 
jand  Ihuk,  shall  compass  thee  about,"  Luke  x.  43. 
Isl.  icef,  circunivolvo.  E.  -.;liip,  as  applied  to  sew. 
ing  round,  is  radically  the  same  with  the  S.  v. 
Qimiffis,  s.pt.     Crowns,  garlands,  &L  Sibb. 

MoisG.  xcaips,  corona  ;  accus.  z:ipja. 
To  QUIIIR,  x.  H.     To  whiz,  S.  jv/iurr,  synon. 
quiiiddir,  S. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  E.  ahi:  docs 
not  fully  express  the  idea  ;  as  properly  denoting  a 
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hissing  sound.  But  whir  signifies  a  sound  rM;m. 
bling  that  which  is  made  when  one  dwells  on  the  let- 
ter ;•. 

Furth  fli'wthcschafttosmyte  thededelystraik,— 
And  qtihirrand  siiiat  him  throw  the  the  in  hy. 
Doug.  Virgil,  447.  1. 
If  not  formed   from  the  sound,  as  c.\pre.ssing  the 
noise  made  by  a  body  rapidly  whirled  round  in  the 
air  ;  it  may  be  allied  to   Isl.  huerj-a,  volvi,  hyr.a 
vertigine  agi. 

QuaiR,    s.     The  sound    of    an    object  moving 
through  the  air  with  great  velocky. 
The  souir  schaft  flew  qnliissilland  wy th  ane  quhir, 
Thare  as  it  slidis  scherand  throw  the  are. 

Doug.  Virgil,  417,  47. 

To  QUHISSEL,  WissiL,  -c.  a.    1 .  To  exchange. 
Jlere  is,  here  is  within  this  corpis  of  inync 
Ane  forey  sprctc  that  dois  this  lytl'e  dispise, 
Qiihilk  rei)utis  fare  to  icissil  on  sic  wyse 
With  tiiis  honour  thou  thus  pretcndis  to  wyn, 
Tliis  mortall  state  and  lilfe  tliat  we  bt;ni'  in. 
Doug.  Virgil,  «82.  1 5. 
2.  To-chanjre;  used  with  respect  to  money,  S.B. 

"  Gold  suld  be  quhisscled  &  changed  with  quhite 
money,  with  the  price  thereof  allanerly."  index 
Skene's  Acts,  vo.  Gold. 

"  Sindric  personcs  harand  quhite  money,  will  not 
change  for  gold,  hot  takis  therefore  twelue  pennies, 
or  mair  for  quhiiseliiig  of  the  bamin,  in  hi^h  con- 
teniption  of  our  Soverain  Lord,  and  his  authoritie." 
Acts  Ja.  V.  1540.  c.  99.  Murray.  In  Kdit.  1366. 
t.  79.  u-issilling,  which  seems  the  more  ancient  or- 
thography. 

lielg.  zci.iscl-en,  Germ,  vechsel-n,  permutare, 
numiiio  niajoris  pretii  arcepto  minutam  pecuniam 
per  jiartes  redderc ;  Kilian.  Su.G.  ■uacxl-a,  id. 
tictetcl  vicissitude,  the  state  of  chanijing  ;  Isl.  vixl, 
vices,  rvsrsc,  vyxv,  per  vices.  Ihre  observes,  that 
tlie  most  ancient  testige  of  the  word  is  in  MoesG. 
uik,  which  he  understands  as  equivalent  Xo  Lat. 
vice  ;  alleging  that  the  terms  are  allied,  and  that  the 
Goth,  word  has  the  greatest  appearance  of  antiqui. 
ty,  because  (he  Lat.  one  stands  sincjiy,  without  any 
Cognates,  whereas  Goth,  nik-a  signifies  cedere,  to 
give  way,  to  leave  one's  place,  which  is  the  true  idea 
of  vicissitude. 

The  learned  Lord  Hailes,  mentioning  A.S.  gislaSf 
hostages,  says  ;  "  It  may  be  considered  whether 
this  be  not  the  -same  with  ::rc.<-/e,v,  i.  c.  exchanges  ; 
Tiissclcn,  to  exchange,  is  still  used  in  Low  Dutch. 
The  Scots  used  it  in  the  reign  of  James  V,"  An- 
nals, i.  17.  N. 

The  worthy  Judge  had  not  heard  of  the  term,  al. 
though  still  used  in  some  counties.  His  idea  as  to 
gisldi,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  analogy  of  idea, 
is  not  supported  by  fact.  For  they  appear  as  words 
■  radically  difii-rent  in  all  the  languages  in  which  both 
are  preserved.  Franc,  gczal,  kixal,  obses ;  uuehsal, 
permutatio  ;  Genu,  giscl,— a-echscl ;  Su.G.  gis-cl, 
gi^an, — aaeie.l;  A.S.  arixl-an,  permutare.  As  to 
the  conjectures  concerning  the  origin  of  the  word 
dejiotingan  hostage,  V.  Gi^cL  Unc,Crcinl,  Wachter. 
(2UHISSKI,,    WHisst,t:.    WissKL,     s.       Change 

given  for  money,  as  silver  for  gold,  or  copper 

for  silver.    Thus  it  is  commonly  said,  Gie  me 
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my  tdssel,  \.  e.  Give  me  the  money  due  in  ex- 
change, S.B. 

This  phrase  occurs  in  a  metaph.  sense.  The  xchis^ 
sic  of  yoar  groat,  skaith  and  bcorn.  Wife  of  liuith, 
OldBall. 

I  was  suspected  for  the  plot ; 

I  scorn'd  to  lie  ; 
So  gat  the  whissle  o'  ray  groat. 

An'  pay't  the  fee. 

Hums,  iii.  260. 
Whissle  of  his  plack,  V.  Culyeon. 
Belg.  u-i.isel,  Germ.  Tcechsel,  Su.ti.  tsaexel,  id. 
QuHYssELAR,  s.    "  A  changer  of  money  ;   Aso, 
a   white  bonnet,  i.  e.  a   p'  rs'>n   employed  pri- 
vately to  raise  the   price  of  goo. Is  s  >ld  by  auc- 
tion.    Teut.  tcisse/er,  qui  qui'-stuoi  fa  it  foene- 
randis  permutandisquf  pecu'iiis."     Sibb.  Gl. 
Sibb.  mentions  the  s.  as  occurring   in  our  Acts  of 
Parliament.     But  I  have  not  observed  it. 
To  QUHYTE,  Wheat,  r.  o.    To  cut  with  a 
knife  ;  zchittlf,  E.     It   is  almost  invariably  ap- 
plied to  wood. 

"  Scot,  to  icheat  sticks,  i.  e.  lo  whittle  or  cut 
them,"  Rudd.  more  generally  pron.  while.  A.Bor. 
"  i:hiic,  to  cut  sticks  with  a  knife."     Gl.  Grose. 

Johnson  derives  the  v.  Tchittle  from  the  ,?.  as  sig- 
nifying a  knife  ;  Seren.  from  zrkitc,  probably  as  re- 
ferring to  the  eflect  of  cutting  wood,  which  is  to 
make  it  appear  white,  cs|)ecially  when  the  bark  is 
cut  oft".  For,  in  proof  of  his  moaning,  he  refers  to 
Isl.  hwitmijlrii^ar,  an  arrow,  thus  denominated  from 
the  zihilc  feathers  fixed  to  it. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  term  might  be 
originally  applied  to  the  act  of  cutting  wood  with  a 
view  to  bring  it  to  a  point,  or  to  sharpen  it,  by  giv- 
ing it  the  form  of  a  dart  or  arrow;  from  A.S.  kzcctt- 
an,  Isl.  hicrt-ia,  Su.G.  hioaet-ia,  acuere,  exacucre, 
E.  kIhI  ;  from  A.S.  hwuet,  Isl.  Su.G.  kwass,  acu- 
tus.  There  is  no  ground  to  doubt  that  this  is  the 
origin  of  t;:hiftlc,  A.S.  hicitel,  a  knife,  q.  a  sharp 
instrument.  Teut.  v:eite,  Kacte,  acics  caltri ;  from 
Tic'/t-en,  acuere. 

QUHYTE,  adj.    Hypocritical,  dissembling,  un- 
der the  appearance  cf  candour. 

Thay  meruellit  the  ryche  gyftis  of  Eneas, 
Apon  Ascaneu!  feil  woundei-  was. 
The  scliining  vissage  of  the  god  Cupide, 
And  his  dissimillit  slekit  wourdes  quht^tc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  35.  48. 
It  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by  Chaucer. 

Trowe  I  (quod  she)  for  all  your  wordcs  rchile, 
O  who  so  seeth  you,  knowefh  you  full  lite. 
Troilus,  iii.  l.'J73. 
There   is   an   evident  allusion   to  the  wearing  of 
white  garments,   as  an  emblem  of  innocence,  espe- 
cially by  the  clergy  in  limes  of   I'oiiery,   during  the 
celebration  of  the  offices  of  religion. 

This  term  occurs  in  the  S.  I'rov.,  "  You  are  as 
•chifc  as  a  loan  soup,"  Kelly,  p.  371.  i.  e.  milk 
given  to  passengers  at  the  place  of  milking.  K  Hy, 
in  expl.  another  proverb,  '•  He  gave  me  tehiliiigs, 
bnt  bones,"  i.  e.  fair  words,  says  ;  "  The  Scots  call 
flatteries  ti-hitings,  and  flatterers  izhite  people,"  p. 
158.  The  latter  phrase,  I  apprehend,  is  now  obso. 
lete.     AVhethcr  flatteries  were  ever  called  whitings, 
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I  question  moch.  As  this  writer  is  not  jety  accu. 
rate,  he  might  have  some  recollection  of  a  jiroverbi- 
al  piirase,  still  used  to. der»ote  flattery;  "  He  kens 
how  to  butter  a  zckiting."  The  play  on  the  word 
uhitingy  which  signifies  a  fish,  seems  to  refer  to  the 
metapb.  sense  in  wliich  white  was  formerly  used,  as 
denoting  a  hypocritical  person. 
QUHITE  MONEY.  Silver.  V.  Quiiissel,  v. 
This  is  a  Scandinavian  idiom.  Su.G.  htcita  penn~ 
ingar,  silver  money. 
QUHITHER,  s.     A  transient  indisposition.     V. 

QUHIDDER. 

QUHYTYSS,  s.  pi. 

"  Armys  and  quhi/ti/ss,  that  thai  bar, 
With  blud  wes  sa  defoulyt  thar. 
That  they  mychtnocht  descroyit  be." 

Barbour,  xiii.  183.  MS. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  says  ;  "  Qithytya  are  coats  :  the 
word  is  disfigured  by  an  odd  orthography."  In 
Edit.  1620,  it  is  coats. 

I  cannot  think,  however,  that  qiihj/fj/ss  simply 
signifies  coats.  The  same  word  is  used  as  an  adj.  in 
our  old  laws. 

"  Quhite  harnes"  (harness)  is  connected  with 
*'  steel  bonnets"  and  "  uther  munition  bellical." 
Acts  Mar.  c.  75.  Murray. 

From  still  more  ancient  laws  it  appears  that  this 
kind  of  military  dress  was  restricted  to  those  of  the 
first  rank. 

'"•  It  is  ordained — that  everie  noble.man,  sik  as 
Earle,  Lordc,  Knichte  and  Barronne,  and  everie 
greate  landed-man,  havand  ane  hundreth  pounde  of 
yeirlie  rente,  bee  an-armed  in  quhite  harncsse,  licht 
or  heavie  a.s  tliey  please,  and  weaponed  eDeirand  to 
his  honour."     Acts  Ja.  V.  c.  87.  88.  Murray. 

The  only  word,  that  seems  to  have  any  affinity, 
is  Fr.  Iioqactun,  a  military  garment.  A.S.  hisitel, 
however,  denotes  a  mantle,  a  soldier's  cloak. 

By  comparing  Bellend.  with  the  Lat.  of  Boece, 
it  appears  that  the  term  quhytis  >vas  used,  originally 
at  least,  to  denote  very  fine  and  pure  cloths  made  of 
wool.  They  seem  to  have  been  so  called  from  their 
tchiteness,  and  to  have  been  an  article  of  luxury. 
"  In  Niddisdail  is  the  toun  of  Dunfreis,  quhair  mo- 
By  small  and  deligat  quhi/tis  ar  maid,  haldin  in  grot 
daynte  to  marchandis  of  vncouth  realmes."  Descr. 
Albion,  c.  3. 

"  In  ea  oppidum  est  Dumfries,  insigne  lancis  pan. 
nis  candidissimis,  subtilissimoque  contextis  lilo,  Ang- 
lis,  Gallis,  Flandris,  Germanisque,  ad  quos  feruot, 
in  deliciis."     Boeth. 

QUHITSTANE,  s.     A  whetstone. 

Sum  polist  scharp  spcre  hedis  of  stele, — 

And  on  quhitstanis  thare  axis  scharpis  at  hame. 
Doug.  Virgil,  230.  11. 
Tent,  vet-stccn,  cos.     V.  Quhyte,  v. 
To  QUHITTER,  Qi'iTTER,  T.  >?.     ].  To  wat- 
ble,  to  chatter  ;  applied  to  the  note  cf  birds,  S. 
The  gukkow  galis,  and  so  quhitteris  the  quale, 
Quhil  ryveris  reirdit,  schawls,  and  euery  dak. 
Doug,  ytrgil,  403.  20. 
The  sma'  fowls  in  the  shaw  began 
To  quhittcr  in  the  dale. 

Jamieson's  Popular  Ball.  i.  22C. 
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"  To  tchtt/er,  i.  e.  to  warble  in  a  low  voice,  as 
singing  birds  always  do  at  first,  wlien  they  set  about 
imitating  any  sweet  music,  which  particularly  at- 
tracts their  attention."    N.  ibid. 

2.  It  is  applied,  with  a  slight  variation,  to  the 
quick  motion  of  the  tongue  ;  as  of  that  of  a 
serpent,  which,  as  Rudd.  observes,  moves  so 
quickly,  that  it  was  "  thought  to  have  three 
tongues." 

Lik  to  ane  eddir,  with  schrewit  hcrbis  fed,— 
Hie  vp  hir  nek  strekand  forgane  the  son, 
With  fourkit  toung  into  hir  mouth  quitterand. 
Doug.  Virgil,  34.  49. 
Linguis  micat  ore  trifulcis.     Virg. 
Su.G.  qxiiiltr.a,  garrire  instar  avium,  cantillare, 
from  quid-a,  ejulare  ;  Germ,  kutter-n,  quedcr-cn, 
Belg.  quetter-en,  garrire,  a  frequentative  from  qued- 
en,  dicere  ;  cantare  ;  as  quittr-a.  from  quid-a. 
QUHITRED,  QuHiTTiiET,   s.     The  Common 
Weasel,  S.  Mustela  vulgaris,  Linn.    V.  Statist. 
Ace.   E.  Luss,  Dunbartons.   xvii.  247.  wfik- 
rack,  Moray. 

"  Mustela  vulgaris  ca  est,  quae  fVhitrcd  nostrati- 
bus  dicitur.  Sylvcstris  (ea  quae  ffcestl)  altera  ma- 
jor et  saevior."     Sibb.  Scot.  p.  11. 

"  Amang  thamc  ar  mony  martrikis,  beaers,  quhit- 
rcdis  and  toddis."     Bellend.  Descr.  Alb.  c.  8. 
Out  cunie  the  Quhiilret  furwith, 
Ane  littill  beist  of  lim  and  lith, 
And  of  ane  sobir  schaip. 

Burel's  Pilgr.   IVatson's  Coll.  ii.  22. 
The  writer  distinguishes  this  animal  from  the  Fitt- 
ref,  which  he  introduces  in  the  stanza  immediately 
preceding. 

The  Fumart  and  the  Fittret  strane, 
The  dcip  and  honest  hole  to  haue, 
That  wes  in  all  the  wood. 
But  there  is  certainly  no  dilferencc,   except  in  tie 
orthography.     He  seems  to  have  adopted   the   pron. 
of  Aberd.,  merely  for  tlic  sake  of  alliteration. 
Her  minnie  had  hain'd  the  warl. 
And  the  -cliitracK--^)i\n  had  routh. 

Jiimieson's  Popular  Ball.  i.  291. 
i.  e.  tliere  was  money  enough  in  the  purse  made  of 
the  weasel's  skin. 

Quhittret  has  been  derived  from  Tent,  zcitteni 
odorare,  odorcm  spargere  ;  (Jl.  Sibb.  This  indeed 
expresses  one  quality  of  the  animal,  as  when  pursu- 
ed it  emits  an  otl'ensive  smell.  But  I  would  rather 
deduce  its  name  from  another,  which  would  be  mo?e 
readily  fixed  on,  as  being  peculiarly  characteristic, 
and  more  generally  obvious.  This  is  the  swiftness 
of  its  motion  ;  Isl.  hzcatur,  Su.G./ccrt^,  quick,  cle- 
ver, fleet.  Thus  we  proverbially  say,  As  clover's  a 
quhittret,  S.  V.  Qujiio,  v. 
QUHOYNE,  cdi.  Few.  V.  Quhey.ve. 
To  QUHOMMEL,  z\  a.     To  turn  upside  down. 

V.  QUIIEMI.D. 

QUHONNAR,  (T<^.     Fewer;  the  comparative  of 
Quhei/ne,  quhone. 
The  F.rle  and  his  thus  fechtand  vrar 
At  gret  myscheitV,  as  1  vow  say. 
For  quhonnur,  be  full  iVr,  war  thai 
K.  k2 


Than  thair  fayis ;  and  all  about 

%Var  cnweround.- • 

Barbour,  xi.  605.  MS. 
Fezcer  is  substituted  in  all  the  Edit.  I  have  seen, 
PiiikiTton's  not  excepted. 

QUPIOVV,  adv.     Hew. 

"  Heir  it  is  expedient  to  schaw  quhat  is  swoiring, 
&  qiihots  mony  verteons  conditionis  ar  requirit  to 
lauchful  swciring."  Abp.  Hamiltonn's  Catecbisme, 
1551.  Fol.  30.  b. 

This  orthography  frequently  occurs  in  his  work  ; 
and,  if  I  recollect  ris;iit,  in  a  few  instances,  in  the 
MS.  of  Bl.  Harry's  Life  of  Wallace.  But  it  is  with- 
out  any  proper  authority. 

To  QUHRYNE,  v.  u.     I.  To  squealc,  to  squeal. 
"  Than  the  suyne  began  to  quhryne.,  quhen  thai 
herd  the  asse  tair,  quhilK   gart   the  hennis   kekkyl 
quhen  the  cokis  creu."     Compl.  S.  p.  59. 
They  maid  it  like  a  scraped  swyne; 
And  ai  (hey  cow'd,  they  made  it  quhryne. 

MoiUgomen'c,  IVadun's  Coll.  iii.  1 9. 
2.  To  murmur,  to  emit  a  querulous  sound,  to 
whine. 

• All  the  hyll  resoundis,  quhrine  and  plena 

Abeutthareclosouris  brayis  with  mony  ane  rare. 

Doug.  l'irf;U,   14.  49. 
Tharon  auclitnaraan  irk,  complenenor<7u/(/-_y«e. 

lOid.  I'iS.  41. 
It  is   called  "  an  imitative  word,"  Gl.  Compl. 
Butit  is  evidently  derived  from  with  A.S.  hrin~ai<.,h\. 
hrin-a.,  ejulare,  nnigire  ;  hrina,  a  stentorian  voice. 
It  seems  radically  the  same  with  Croyn,  q.  v. 
QiiiuvNL,  ,9      A  wild  roar,  a  yell. 

The  birsit  baris  and  beris  in  thare  styis 
Raring  all  w  od  furlh  qiihrynis  and  wyld  cryis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  204.  52. 
V.  the  V. 
QTJY,  QivAcn,  s.     A  youncf  cow.    V.  Quey. 
QUIBOW,  .c.     A  branch  of  a^ree,  S.B. 

T'he  last  syllable  seems   the   same  with  E.  bough. 
\  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to  the  first. 
QUICH,  (gutt.)  s.     A  small  round-eared  cap  for 
a  woman's  head,  worn  under  another,  its  bor- 
der only  being  seen,  Ang. 

The  qutch  was  frecpiently  uned  along  with  pinners, 
•which  formeda  head-dress  resembling  a  long  hood 
and  la))pcts. 

Su.G.  Azi;//  whence  our  coif,     V.  Quaif,    o 
-•Vfhich  quich  seems  a  corr. 

'QUICKEN,  s.  Couch-grass.  Dops-grass,  S.  Tri- 
ticum  repers,  Linn.  "  Tiie  Quichen.  Scot, 
aust."  Lightfoot,  p.  1131.  This  is  also  the 
name  S.B.  Quicks,  A.  Bor.  E.  (juic/>~grass, 
Skinner. 

Denominated  perhaps  because  of  its  Irvely  nature; 
is  every  joint  of  the  root,  m  hich  is  left  iu  the  ground, 
springs  up  anew. 

In  Loth,  it  is  also  called  ae-pointcd  grass,  as 
springing  up  with  a  single  shoot. 

"  The  most  troublesome  weed  to  farmers,  and 
which  it  is  the  object  of  fallow  eliieliy  to  destroy,  is 
that  sort  of  grass  called  Quicken,  which  propagates 
by  shoots  from  its  roots,  which  spread  underground." 
r.  Bendolhy,  Perths.  Statist.  Ace.  xix.  351.  352.  N. 
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Tlic  Sw.   names,    ifmck.hafte,    ijaick-rof,    and 
ijzoicka.  are  evidently  allied. 
QUIERTY,  adj.     Lively,  in  good  spirits.  S.     V. 

QuF.ltT. 

QUIEIIE,  s.     Privacy,  retirement;   from  Lat» 
qtiici,  rest. 

Sum  women  for  thair  ousi'ianimitie, 

Ouirset  with  schame,  iha;  did tharneneucrschriuc. 

Of  secrcit  sinnis  dune  iu  quietie. 

Lynd'-ay's  IVarkis,  1592.  p.  233. 
To  QUIN,  V.  a.    To  con. 

My  cuunseill  I  geve  generallie 

To  all  wemeB,  quhat  ever  tbay  be  ; 

This  lessoun  for  to  quin  per  queir. 

Maitlnnd  Poems,  p.  329. 
QUYNYIE,   QttYNiE,    Qi'EiNGiE,  s.     A  cor- 
nrr.     O.Fr.  (oii/s:,  id. 

"  I  believe  an  honester  fallow  never — cuttit  a 
fang  frae  a  kebbuck,  wi'  a  whittle  that  lies  i'  the 
qtiipyie  o'  the  maun  oner  the  claith."  Journal  from 
Lot. 'on,   p.  1.  2. 

QUINK,  Qui.NCK,  s.    The  G(^Iden-e«ed  ouck, 

Anas  clan^uhi,  Linn.     Ori<n. 

Praeier  Solandos  illos  marinus, — alia  sex  Anserum 
genera  apud  nos  inveniuntiir. —  Viilgus  his  voribus 
t'os  distiii;;uit  :  Quinck,  Skillinu,  Klaik,  lloultiur- 
rok,  llidlark.  Leslacus,  De  Orig.  &  Mor.  Scot, 
p.  35. 

"  The  claik,  quink,  and  nite,  the  price  of  the 
peicc,  xviii.  d."  Acts  Marie,  1551.  c.  11.  Edit. 
1666. 

A  literary  friend  supposes  that  this  fowl  has  been 
-denominated  from  its  cry,  a.s  it  flies  aloft,  which 
may  be  fancied  to  resemble  Quink.  quink.  But  I 
suspect  that  the  term  may  be  coir.  Irom  its  iVorw. 
designation,  Hicijn-and,  Qidjn-and.  V.  Pennant'j 
Zoo],  p.  587. 

QUINTER,  5.     "  A  ewe  in  her  third  ye.ir;  qua- 
si, tzciiiler.  because  her  second  year  is  corapiet- 

ed."     Sibb.  GJ. 

In  this  case  it  must  be  formed  from  fzca  winter, 
as  our  forefathers  denominated  the  year  from  this 
dreary  season.  Rudd.  has  observed  that,  "  to  the 
West  and  South,  whole  counties  turn  W,  when  a 
T  precceds,  into  Qu,  as  que,  qucil,  quanfj/,  bequecn, 
for  <wo,  itcelve,  izventj/,  bctxceen,  &c."   Ol.  lett.  Q. 

QUIRIE,  s.  The  royal  stud. 

"  Now  was  Sir  George  Hume  one  of  the  Masters 
of  the  Quiric  preferred  to  the  oflicc."  Spotswood's 
Hist.  p.  460. 

He  w.is  one  of  the  equerries.     Fr.  escuyric,  ecu- 
ric,  the  stable  of  a  prince  or  nobleman. 
QUISQUOUS,  ndj.     Nice,  perplexing,  difficult 

of  rii-cussion,  S. 

"  Besides,  the  truths  delivered  by  Ministers  in 
the  fields  upon  quisquous  subject'^,  with  no  small 
caution  by  some,  and  pretty  safel) ,  were  heard  and 
taken  up  bj'  the  hearers,  according  to  their  humours 
and  opinions,  many  times  f.ir  ditiercnt  from,  and  al." 
together  without  the  cautions  given  by  the  Preacher, 
which  either  could  not  [be],  or  were  not  understood 
by  them."      Wodrow's  liist.  i.  533. 

Can  this  be  viewed  as  a  reduplication  of  Lat,  quis, 
of  wliat  kind;'  or  formed  from  /iuisquis,  whosO' 
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ever  ?     It  may  be  borrowed  from  the  scholastic  jar- 

jTon.   likt;  E.  quiddity. 

QUYTE,  pmt  pa.     Requited,  repaid. 

Thi  kyiidnes  sal  bi-  qin/t,  as  1  am  trow  knight. 
Gaican  and  Gologras,  i.  16. 
Fr.  quit-er,  to  absolve.     Quit  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  by  Sliakspearc. 
To   QUITTER,    v.   n.     To   warble,    &c.     V. 

QUHITTER. 

To  QUYTCLETME,  Qwyt-cleme,  v.  a.  To 
renounce  all  claim  to.  O.E.  quit-claim.  V. 
Phillips. 

Frcly  dclyviTyd  all  ostagis, 

And  qwyt-chmyd  all  homagis, 
And  alkyn  strayt  condytyownys, 
That  Henry  be  his  exlorsyownys 
Of  AVillame  the  Kyng  of  Scotland  had. 

JVj/ntozcn,  vii.  8.  490. 
My  reward  all  sail  be  askyng  oil  grace, 
Pees  to  fills  man  I  broucht  with  me  throu  charts: 
Her  I  quytdeym  all  othir  gytftis  in  Frans. 

Wallace,  ix.  387.  MS. 
In  Perth  Edit,  quijt  clet/n. 
Q^vYT-CLii.ME,  s.     A  rei'unciation. 
Of  all  thir  poyntis  evyr-ilkane,— 
Rychard  undyr  hys  gret  scle 
As  a  qmyt-cleme  fre  and  pure 
Be  lettyre  he  gave  in  fayre  tenwre. 

IVyntoTcii,  vii.  8.  501. 
QUOD,  prct.  T.     Quoth,  said,  S. 

"  Alexander  ansuert  to  the  inibassadonr,  quod  he, 
it  is  as  onpossibil  to  gar  me  and  kyng  Darius  duel 
to  giddir  in  pac<!  and  roncord  vndir  ane  monarche, 
as  It  is  onpossibil  that  tua  sonnis  and  tua  munis  can 
be  at  one  tyme  to  giddir  in  the  firmament."  Compl. 
S.  p.  166 

'•  A.S.  cicoath.  The  Saxon  character  which  ex- 
presses th,  is  often  confounded  with  d  in  IMSS,  and 
in  books  printed  in  the  earliest  periods  of  typogra- 
phy."    Gl.  (^ompl. 

This  observation  certainly  proceeds  on  the  idea 
that  quud  is  an  error  of  some  old  transcriber  or  ty. 
poj;rapher.  Hut  it  has  not  been  observed,  that  it 
frequently  occurs  in  Chaucer. 

Lordinges  (quodhc)  nowherkenethforthebcste. 

Siru  kniglit,  (quod  he)  my  maister  and  my 

lord. 

Cometh  nere,  {quod  he)  my  lady  prioresse. 
Prol.  Knightei  T.  ver.  7«0.  839.  841. 
It  may  also  be  often  found  in  F.  Ploughman. 
A.S.    c;c.'i7/i-a?i,    cuoaib-an,    MoesG.    c-^ith-an, 
Alem.    qucd-tin,    qnhed-an,    Ijl.    qiced-ia,    dicere. 
Quod  is  most  nearly  allied  to  Alem.  and  Is).     Alem. 
(?MArtrf,dicit, dixit,  quad  ih,  dixi.  Schilter,  to.  Chcdcn. 
QUOY,  *.     A  young  c.w.     V.  Quey. 
QUOY,  s.     A  ,  icce  rf  j;r>und,  taken  in  from  a 
common,  and  indoscii,  Orkn. 


QUO 

"  The  said  Q«o_j/ o/ /nnrf,  called  Q«o^-rfa«rfjV,  is 
to  be  eX|jOb;d  to  sale,  ice. — A\'hat  is  called  a  7»oy 
in  Orkney,  is  a  piece  of  ground  taken  in  from  a 
common,  and  inclosed  with  a  wall  or  other  fence  ; 
and  ils  boundaries  being  thus  precisely  fixed  and  as. 
certaincd,  no  doubt  can  arise  as  to  its  extent." 
Answers  for  A.  Watt,  to  Condescendence  D.  Er- 
skine,   Kirkwall,   Nov.  27.  180). 

The  term  shecp-quoi/  is  also  used  as  synon.  with 
buclif,  Orkn. 

isl.  kut  ciinveys  the  same  idea,  for  it  denotes  a 
fold  or  buch(  for  milking  ewes.  Claustrum  longum 
et  angustum,  quale  paratur,  ubi  ovts  ordine  mul- 
gendo  includnntur;  G.  Andr.  p.  150.  Septum  quo 
pecudes  per  nocfem  in  agro  includuntur.  Vestro. 
Gothi  dicunt,  kya  ;  Vcrel.  It  is  certainly  the  same 
word  which  is  transferred  to  a  long  and  narrow  way 
inclosed.  Kui,  qui,  Via  porrecta,  hominibus  utrin- 
que  clausa  ;  Su.G.  qwia.  Teut.  koye,  locus  in  quo 
greges  quiescuntstabulanturque;  koyc  van  schaepen, 
ovile,  Kilian. 

The  primary  idea  conveyed  by  this  word  is  that 
of  an  luclosure.  Perhaj)*  the  Gothic  inhabitants  of 
Orkney  originally  used  it  to  denote  a  fold,  as  in 
Isl.  ;  and  it  has  been  afterwards  transferred  to  a 
piece  of  ground  inclosed  for  culture  ;  from  its  re. 
semblance  to  a  fold.  The  word  seems  radically  to 
have  been  common  both  te  Goths  and  Celts.  VVach. 
ter,  vo.  Koie,  refers  to  C.B.  cau,  claudere  ;  /toy, 
Lhuyd. 

A  ringit  quay  is  one  which  has  at  least  originally 
been  of  a  circular  form.  Ring-fences,  I  am  inform, 
cd,  are  used  in  England. 

QUGTT,  Quote,  Quoitt,  s.     The  portion  of 
the  goods  of  one  deceased  appoi'.tcd  by  law  to 
be  paid  for  the  confirmation  of  his  tcstiment,  or 
for  the  riglit  of  intromitting  with  his  property. 
From  this  fund  the  salaries  of  the  lords  of  Session 
were  to   be   paid,    by   order   of  Queen   Alary,      ic 
a  precept  addressed  "  to  the  coUectoris  and  rcssaveris 
of  the  quotis  for  confirmation  of  the  testaments  cf 
the  pcrsonis  deccssand  wilbiu  oure  realme,"  she  en- 
joins  "   the  soume   of  ane   thousand  six   hundrcth 
punds,   usuale  money  of  our  said   realm,   to  be  up- 
liftit  and  u|itakcn  yeirlie — olf  (he  fyrst  and  reddiest 
fruits,  and  proffits,  that  hereafter  sail  happen  to  be 
obtaint   of  the  said  quutts,  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  said  testaments  of  the  persons  dccessand."     Acts 
Sederunt,  13lh  April  1564.     It  is  afterwards  ordain, 
fd,    that  "  twelve   pennies  of  every   pound   of  the 
deads  part  shall  be  the  quote  of  all  testaments,   both 
gieat  and  small,  which  shall  be  confirmed."     Ibid. 
'JSth  Feb.  1666.  p.  101. 

Fr.  quote,  the  several  portion  or  share  bdonging 
or  falling  to  every  one.  La  quote  des  tuillcs,  the 
assessing  of  taxes.     L.B.  quota,  share,  portion. 
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RA,  Rav,  s.     The  sail-yard. 

"  And  the  inaistir  qiihislit  and  cryit,  Tua  men 
abufe  to  the  foir  ra,  cut  the  raibandis,  and  lat  the 
foir  sail  fal. — Tua  men  abufe  to  the  uianc  ra.^' 
Conipl.  S.  p.  02. 

"  Our  Scottis  schipis  war  staj'it,  the  saillis  tane 
fra  the  raj/es,  and  the  merchands  and  marineris  war 
comandit  to  suir  custodie."  Knox's  Hist,  p,  37. 
Printed  rigs,  Lond.  Edit.  p.  41. 

Isl.  raa,  Belg.  rec,  Su.G.  segclraa,  from  segel, 
a  sail,  and  raa,  a  stake,  a  perch  ;  antenna,  quasi 
yeVi  perticam  Alccres  ;  Ihre. 
RA,  Raa,  Ral,  s.     A  roe  ;  p\.  rais. 

'•  That  the  justice  Clerk  sail  inquyre  of  Stalkarls, 
that  slayis  Deir,  that  is  to  say,  Ilarto,  llyndc,  Daa 
and  ilaa."  Acts  Ja.  I.  1421.  c.  39.  Edit.  1566. 
Mae,  Murray,  c.  36. 

•  Kiddis  skippand  throw  ronnys  eftir  rak. 

Doug.  Virgil,  402.  22. 

Isl.  ra,  Su.G.  Dan.  raa,  A.S.  racge,  rah,  Belg. 
ree.  Germ.  reh. 
RABANDIS,  Raibandis,  s.jil.    The  small  lii^s 

which  make  the  sail  fast  to  the  yard,  E.  corr. 

1-ohhins. 

Do  lous  your  rabandis,  and  lat  doun  the  saile. 
Doug.  Virgil,  76.  37. 

Compl.  S.  raibandii:.     V.  Ra,   1. 

"  The  phrase,  cutting  the  raibandis,  alludes  to 
a  mode  of  furling  the  sails  to  the  yards,  similar  to 
that  still  practised  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  bands 
of  rushes  and  long  grass  are  employed  ;  which  are 
cut  or  torn  when  the  sails  are  unfurled."  01. 
Compl. 

Su.G.  refband,  robbings,  Sercn.  This  seems  dif. 
fcrently  formed  from  our  term,  ref  signifying  the 
side,  q.  the  side-bands.  But  Wideg.  gives  raaband, 
as  signifying  rope-band. 

RABBLE,  s.     A  rhapsody,  idle  incoherent  dis- 
course ;  as  a  mere  rabble  of  nonsense,  S. 

—  "  That  unexampled  manifesto,  which,  at  Can. 
tcrbury's  direction,  Balcanqual,  Ross,  and  St.  Au- 
drcws,  had  penned,  was  now  printed  in  the  King's 
name,  and  sent  abroad,  not  only  through  all  Kng. 
liind,  but  OTCr  sea,  as  we  heard,  in  divers  languages, 
fceaping  up  a  rabble  of  (he  falsest  calumnies  that 
ever  was  put  into  any  one  discourse  (hat  I  had  read." 
Baillie's  Lett.  i.  172.     V.  also  p.  362. 

Teut.  rabbel-en,  garrire,  nugari,  blatcrare,  prac. 
•ipitftre,  vel  confundere  verba:  Kiliaa.  Isl.  rabb-a, 
to  speak  as  a  buffoon,  to  trifle  in  conversation  ; 
rabh,  confab\ilatio,  quasi  pluralitas  verborum  ;  G. 
Andr.  "  Rabble-rvte,  a  repetition  of  a  long  round- 
about story  ;  a  rigmcrole.  Exmore."  Gl.  Grose, 
q.  a  rhapsody  learned  by  rote.  V.  Rattrime. 
To  Rabble,  Raible,  v.  n.     "  To  rattle  non- 

lenscj"  Shirr.  GJ. 


RABIL,  s.     "  A  disorderly  or  confused  train  or 
going  ;  something  different  from  the  present  ac- 
ceptation of  tlie  word  rabbit'  ;"  Rudd. 
It  seems  very  doubtful  if  this  be  the  sense  ia  whicli 
it  is  used  by  Doug. 

And  cuery  wieht  in  handis  h'ynt  als  titc 
Ane  hate  fyrcbrand,  eftir  the  auld  rytc. 
In  lang  ordourc  and  rabil,  that  al  the  streti* 
Of  schynand  liambis  lemys  brycht  and  gletis. 

i'irgil,  36.0.  35. 
Here  it  is  conjoined  with  ordourc,  in  translatfng 
Lat.  ordo,  so  as  rather  to  convey  the  idea  of  some 
regularity. 

Lucet  via  longa 

Ordinc  flammaruui. Virg. 

It  corresponds  more  to  file,  or  roxs.  Thus  it  it 
used  as  to  swans,  which  observe  a  certain  order  in 
their  flight. 

The  flicht  of  birdis  fordynnys  the  thik  schaw. 
Or  than  the  rank  vocit  swannys  in  ane  rabil, 
Soundand  and  souchand  with  nois  lamentabill. 

Ibid.  379.  33. 
In  ane  lang  rahill  the  wemen  and  matronis 
With  al  thure  fors  tied  rcuthfully  attonis 

From  the  bald  tlambis. 

Ibid.  46«.  26. 
The  term  used  by  Maffei  is  ordo  ;  and  rahill  is 
the  only  one  employed  for  translating  it. 

It  seems  a  derivative  from  Germ,  rube,  now  ob- 
solete, Alem.  riiava,  roabu,  numerus ;  C.B.  rhiv, 
id. 

To  RABUTE.    V.  Rebute. 

RACE,  pret.  v.     Dashed.     Race  doun,  precipi- 
tated, threw  down  with  violence. 

His  Banerman  Wallace  slew  in  that  place, 
And  sone  to  ground  his  bancr  doun  he  race, 
Wallace,  x.  670.  MS. 
It  is  evidently  the  same  with  the  v.  a.  liasck,  q.  y. 
This  word  is  ejected  in  old  Edit.,  and  the  passage 
thus  altered. 

His  banncrman  in  that  place  Wallace  slew, 
And  then  to  ground  the  banner  soon  it  flew. 

RACE,  s.     1.  A  strong   current  in  the  sea,  S. 

V.  Raiss. 
2.  The  current  of  water  which  turns  a  mill,  S.B. 

"  He  remembers  the  waulk-mill  at  Kettock's  Mill, 
which  stood  in  the  same  place  where  (he  present 
waulk-mill  is,  upon  a  small  island,  lying  between 
the  meal-mill  race,  and  the  north  grain  of  the  river." 
State,  Leslie  of  Powis,  &c.   1793.  p.  07. 

The  current,  in  its  passage  from  a  mill,  is  called 
the  tail-race,  q.  from  behind 

"  Depones,  That  the  refuse  at  the  Gordon's  Mill 
field  is  discharged  into  the  river  by  the  tail-race  of 
their  mill."     Ibid.  p.  164. 
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3.  Obliquely  applied  to  the  connexion  or  train  of 
historical  narration. 

"  Hot  gif  yee  weigh  the  mater  weill,  and  consider 
the  race  of  the  historic,  yee  shall  finde  that  he  had 
many  particulars  that  mooucd  him  to  seeke  the  pro-, 
rogationn  of  his  dayes."  Bruce's  ElcTea  Serm.  1.  6.  a. 

It  is  used  in  a  sense  pretty  similar  in  E. 
RACE,  s.     Course  at  sea. 

Rany  Orioun  with  his  stormy  face 
Bywauit  oft  the  schipman  by  hys  race. 

Doug,  t-'irgil,  Prol.  200.  33. 
Su.G.  1-esa  signifies  a  course,  whether  by  laud  or 
•water,  Belg.  ;'ey«,  a  voyage. 
RACHE,  (hani),  s.     Properly,  a  dog  that  dis- 
covers and  pursues  his  prey  by  the  scent;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  greyhound. 
Also  rachis  can  rya  undir  the  wod  rise. 

Gatsan  and  Gol.  iv.  27. 
*'  The  secound  kynd  is  ane  rachc,  that  sekis  thair 
pray,  baith  of  fowlis,  beistis  and  tische,  be  sent  and 
smell  of  thair  nein."     Belleud.  Discr.  Alb.  c.  11. 

"  He  tuke  gret  delyte  of  huntyng  rachis  and 
houndis.     He  ordanit, — that  ilk   nobill  suld  nuris 
twa  rachis  and  ane  hound  to  his  huntyng."     Bel- 
lend.  Cron.  B.  ii.  c.  4.     Duos  odorisequosy  unum 
renatoriura  canem  alert't ;  Boeth. 
O.K.  rach,  rache,  ratche,  id. 
But  thou  the  rach  me  leve, 
Thou  pleyyst,  er  hyt  be  eve, 

A  wonder  wylde  game. 
Lybaeus,  Riisoti's  E.  M.  Rom.  ii.  46. 
Isl.   racke,    canis  sagax,  G.  Andr.  A.S.   raecc  ; 
Su.G.  racha,  canis  foemina  quippe  quae  continuo 
discurrit;  L.B.  racha;  Norm,  racches,  cani  venati- 
ci,  Hickes,  A.S.  Gramm.   p.   154.     Teut.   brache, 
used  in  the  same  sense,  is  probably  from  the  same 
root.     Verel.  derives  Isl.  rakke,  rakka,  from  rak- 
ka,  prakka,  circumcursitare.     Another,  says  Wach- 
ter,  might  possibly  deduce  it  from  Germ,  ricch-en, 
vestigia  odorari,  and  brack  from  be-riechen.,  odora- 
tu    invcstigare.     Fr.    braqiie,    Ital.    braccn,    L.B. 
bracc-:ts,  bracc~o,  E.  bracke,  id.     V.  Bbachell. 
RACHE,  Houlate,  iii.  16.  18.     V.  R.\ith  and 

Rath. 
R  ACHLIE,  (gurt.)  adj.  Dirty  and  disorderly,  S.B. 
Isl.  rugl,  miscellanea ;  rugla,  miscere,  G.  Andr. 
V.  next  word. 
R.\CHLIN,  adj.    I.  Unsettled ;  a  term  applied  to 

a  person  who  is  of  the  hare-brained  cast,  S.B. 
2.  Noisy,  clamorous;  as,  a  rarhli/i  qiie//n,  a  wo- 
man w'lO  talks  loud  and  at  random;  synon.  rol' 
lorhin,  E.  rattling. 

Su.G.  ragl-a,  incertis  gressibus  ire,  hue  ilhic  fer- 

ri,  ut  Solent  ebrii ;  Ihre.    Isl.  ragalinn,  perversa  de- 

lirans,  from  rag-a,  evocare  ad  certamen.    Su.G.  riif- 

giilcn  furiosns  ;  rugla,  ineptire. 

RACK,  X.   An  open  frame,  fixed  to  the  wall,  for 

holding  plates,  &c.  S.     Prohably  denominated 

from  its  resemblance  to  the  grate  in  which  hay 

is  put  beiore  horses. 

RACK  ('^f  a  mill),    s.  A  piece  of  wood  used  for 

the  purpose  of  feeding  a  n-iil!,  S. 
RACKABIMUS,   «.     A  sudden  or  unexpected 


stroke  or  fall ;  a  cant  term  ;  Ang.    It  resem- 
.     bles  Racket,  s.  2.  q.  v. 
RACKEL,  Rackle,  Raucle,  adj.  Rash,  stoutj 
fearless,  S. 
Auld  Scotland  has  a  raucle  tongue  ;— 
An'  if  she  promise  auld  or  young 

To  tak  their  part, 
Tho'  by  the  neck  she  should  be  strung, 

She'll  no  desert.         Burns,  lii.  25. 
It  denotes  haste  or  rashness  both  in  speech,  and 
in  action. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Rakel,  in  O.E- 
hasty,  rash ;  Tyrwhitt. 

O  rakcl  hond,  to  do  so  foule  a  mis. 
O  troubled  wit,  o  ire  reccheles, 
That  unavised  smitest  gilteles. 

Chaiic.  Manciples  T.  ver.  17227. 
He  also  uses  rctkclnessc  for  rashness. 
Shall  we  view  it  as  a  dimin.  from  Isl.  rack-r  ready, 
brave;   fortis,  irapigerj  Gl.  Gunnlaug.   S.     Su.G. 
reke,  rccke,  heros  ? 

Rackel-handit,  adj.  Careless ;  rash,  precipi- 
tate, S.  corr.  rachless-handed. 
This  is  used  in  the  same  sense  with  Rackless,  E. 
reckless.  "  One  who  does  things  without  regarding 
whether  they  be  good  or  bad,  we  call  rackless- 
handed."     Gl.  Shirr. 

RACKET,  s,    A  dress  frock  ;  caltoucke,  or  car- 
touche, an  undress  fiock,  I.oth, 
Su.G.  rocke,  A.S.  race,  Alem.  rakk,  Germ,  rock, 
Belg.  roch,  L.B.  rucc-us,  roch-us.  Arm.  roket,  Fr. 
rochet,  toga.     Ihre  traces  YL.  frock  to  this  source. 
RACKET,  s.    A  blow,  a  s.iiart  stroke,  S. 

"  Scot,  we  use  Racket ;  as.  He  gave  him  a  racket 
on  the  lag,  i.  c.  a  box  on  the  ear,"  Rudd.  vo.  Rak,  2. 
Perhaps  from  the  instrument  with  which  balls  are 
struck  at  tennis,  called  a  racket,  Fr.  raqucttc.  V. 
Ketgjie.pili,aris.  Or,  both  may  be  from  Isl. 
rek-a,  hreck-ia,  propellere :  Belg.  rack-en,  to  hit. 
Of  racket,  as  used  at  tennis,  Johns,  says ; — "  whence 
perhaps  all  the  other  senses."  But  racket,  common 
to  S.  and  E.,  as  denoting  a  bustle,  or  confused  noise, 
caused  by  a  multitude,  seems  rather  allied  to  Su.fi. 
ragat-a  tumultuari,  grassari.  Hence,  according  to 
Ihre,  Ital.  ragatta,  altercation,  strife, 
RACKLE,  y.    A  chain,  S.B. 

Raki/l  occurs  in  the  same  .sense  in  an  O.E.  poem, 
published  from  Harl.  MS.  78. 

He  dyght  hyra  in  a  dy veil's  garment ;  furth  gan 

he  goo  ;— 
Rynnyng,  roaryng,  wyth  his  rakyls  as  devylls 
semid  to  doo. 

Jainicson's  Popular  Ball.  i.  239. 
Belg.  reeks,  O.E.  rak/ync,  id. 
RACKLESS,  adj.    Heedless,  regardless,  S.  O.E. 
"  Rackless  youth   ra.ikes   rueful   age,"   S.   Pnr- 
"  People  who  live   too  fast  when  (hey  are  vouiig, 
will  neither  have  a  vigoron*,  nor  a  comfortable  old 
age."     Kelly,  p.  284.     V,  Rak,  s. 
RACKLIGENCE,  j.   Chance,  accident,  S.B     It 
seem;  pr  ipc  ly  to  si  nif/  careless",  ss,   that  in- 
attention which  subjecU  one  to  disagreeable  ac- 
cidents. 
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By  rackligence  she  witli  mj  lassie  met, 
That  wad  bo  fiiiii  hor  company  to  t^et, 
Whi  ill  her  dallcry  Iiad  run  o'er  tlic  score. 

/Jus-i'jT  Jlclcnore,  p.  90. 
To  RACUNNYS,  v.  a-  To  recognise  in  a  juri- 
dical sense,  to  subject  to  a  rocognisance  by  an 
assise,  ill  coiiscqutnce  of  which  execution  is 
made  on  the  whole  property  of  the  recogni'ice, 
either  for  debt,  or  for  some  crime. 

His  wncle  may  Scliyr  Ranald  male  this  liand  ; 
Gytlhe  will  iiocht  racial  nj/ss  all  his  hind 
On  to  the  fyine  that  he  tliis  werk  haill'  wrocht. 
n'ullavc,  iii.  270.  IMS. 
Fr.  rccogiwitre,  L.B.  recognosc-ere.     V.  Cowel, 
vo.  liecogiiisaiicc ;  Du  Cangc,  to.  Rccognitiu. 

RAD,  Rade,  Red,  aJj.     Afraid;  red,  Clydes. 
J'sc  rod,  I  am  afraid,  Dumfr. 
Bot  sa  rad  wcs  Richard  of  Clar, 
That  ho  Hod  to  the  south  coimtre. 

Barbovr,  xr.  70.  :MS.    j:dit.  \&10.  feared. 
The  Bischop  than  began  tretiv  to  ma, 
Thair  lytlis  to  get,  out  off  the  land  to  ga. 
Bot  thai  war  rad,  and  durst  nocht  weill  alTy. 
IVuUace,  vii.  1050.  MS. 

1  am  rycht  rude, 

To  behald  j'Our  Hellynes,  or  my  taill  tell. 

Iloulatc,  i.  8.  MS. 
At  the  quhilk  trc,  qiihen  thay  esehapit  had 
The  stornios  blast,  and  wallis  made  thaym  rad, 
Tharcon  thare  offerandis  wald  thay  affix   and 

hing. Doug.  Virgil,  440.  10. 

Yit  we  maun  half  sum  help  of  Hope. 

Quod  Danger,  I  am  red 
His  hastyness  bred  us  mishap, 
Quhen  he  is  highlie  horst. 

Chcrric  and  Slae,  st.  1 00. 
Now  I  am  red  ye  leave  an  hand. 
— For  he  was  red  tWat  yonng  Sir  Gryme 
In  his  travel  he  should  them  tine. 

Sir  Egcir,  p.  30.  SI. 
This  wotA  occurs  in  our  old  I'tsainc  and  Gazcin; 
but  it  was  unknown  to  Ritson. 

And  if  it  so  bytide  this  nyght. 
That  the  in  slepe  drcchc  ani  wight, 
Or  any  dremis  mak  the  rad, 
Turn  ogayn,  and  say  I  bad. 

E.  M.  Rom.  i.  21. 
I  have  not  met  with  this   word,   or  one  derived 
from  it,  in  any  O.K.  work  ;  unless  rcddc  should  be 
thus  expl.  in  the  followinE;  passage. 

The  abbas  be  the  honde  hur  tokc, 
And  ladd  her  forthe,  so  se.yth  the  boke. 
She  was  redd  for  ronne. 

Jje  Bone  Florence,  ibid.  iii.  80. 
Su.G.  rone  signifies  a  young  boar.    But  the  sense 
of  this  term  is  uncertain. 

It  is  evidently  an  old  participle.  For  the  v.,  / 
red,  is  used  both  in  the  South  and  West  of  S.  i.  e. 
I  am  afraid. 

Undd.  oddly  deduces  this,  per  aphacrcsin,  from 
fraid,  afraid,  or  dread,  in  Spenser  drad.  The  ob- 
vious oriein  is  Su.G.  raed-a",  rndd-a,  to  fear,  Alem. 
rcd-cn,  id.  Isl.  hraedc  terreo  ;  timeo.  Hence  Su.G. 
•raedd,  Dan.  raed^  red,  afraid  ;  raeddc  fcar^  redde. 


lig  terrible,  rfraedtt,  greatly  aflfrighted,  from  nf  in- 
tensive, and  raeddc.  From  the  last  word  the  learn- 
ed Ihre  derives  V,.  afraid.  This,  however,  is  per- 
haps more  directly  from  Fr.  alf'raj/-er  to  friiihten  ; 
though  tlie  origin  of  the  Fr.  word  is  most  probably 
Goth. 

RA))i)otTn,  .^■.    Fear,  timidity. 

Olf  Wallace  com  t!ic  Scottis  sic  comfort  tnk, 
Quhen  thai  him  saw,  all  raddoiir  thai  forsnk. 
H'atlar.e,  x.  94.  MS. 
Mr.  Pink,   to  the  expl.   of  the  term,  adds,   "  ru- 
bor,  pudor,"  Gl.  S.  P.  R.  ;    as   if  it   were  derived 
from  the  terms  denoting  rrdnc.ff:.      But  it  \a  evident- 
ly from  the  same  origin  with  the  adj.  Rad.    V.  IIeb. 
D««a. 

RADNESS,  s.    Fear,  timidity. 

Sa  did  this  Kin;,  that  Ik  off  reid  ; 
And,  for  his  wtrageoTiss  nianheid, 
Confortyt  his  on  sic  manor. 
That  nane  h-a,\i' radness  quhar  he  wer. 

Barbour,  ix.  104.  MS. 
RAD,  ,?.  Counsel,  advice.     V.  Red. 
RADDMAN,  s.    A  counsellor  ;  a  term  formerly 
used  in  the  Orkney  islands.    V.  Lagiiaetmav. 
RADDOWRE,  s.    Rigour,  severity.     Chaucer, 
reddoi/r,  violence. 

Set  liys  will  war  to  do  sic 
Almows,  i)crchavvns  his  successourc 
AVald  thaine  retrotc  wyth  grct  raddoxcrc. 
And  dyspoylu  thame  lialily. 

IVj/ntoisn^  vii.  6.  97. 
Rudurc  in  Pryncc  is  a  gud  thyng ; 
For  but  rndurc  all  governyng 
Sail  all  tymc  bot  dispysyd  be  : 
And  quhare  that  men  may  raditre  se, 
Thai  sail  dredc  to  trespas,  and  swa 
Pcsybil  a  kyng  his  land  may  ma. 
Thus  radurc  dred  than  gert  hym  be. 

I/>id.  viii.  43.  n5.\S;c.     V.  Rf.be,  adj. 
RADE,  Raid,  s.    An  invasion  ;  properly,  of  the 
equestrian  kind. 

Schyr  Andrew  sync  wyth  stalwart  hand 
Made  syndry  radis  in  In^land, 
And  brynf,  and  slewo,  and  dyde  grct  skath, 
And  rychid  and  sfuflid  his  avvyne  bathe. 

JV^intoxcn,  viii.  34.  34.  V.  also  Wallace, 
viii.  1485. 
"  The  conspirators,  without  regarding  his  tears 
or  indignation,  dismissed  such  of  his  followers  as 
they  suspected  ; — and  though  they  treated  him  with 
great  respect,  guarded  his  person  with  the  utmost 
care.  This  enterprise  is  usually  called  the  Raid  of 
Ritthven."  Robertson's  Hist.  Scotl.  p.  36.5.  Ed, 
1791. 

O.K.  rode,  road,  is  used  precisely  in  the  same 
sense.  "  Whither  make  ye  a  rode  to-day  ?"  1  Sara, 
xxvii,  10. 

A.S.  rad,  raile,  equitatio,  iter  cquestrc; — item, 
invasio,  incursio, — an  invasion, — inrode  or  irrnp. 
tion,  Somncr  ;  from  A.S.  rid-an  to  ride,  as  Germ. 
reite  id.  from  rcil-en  ;  herireita,  a  military  invasion, 
from  her  an  army  and  reitcn.  Ihre  views  Sn.G.  rid, 
Isl.  hrid,  an  attack,  a  combat,  as  a  cognate.  Hence 
skolhrid,  a  battle  in  which  men  fight  with  weapons  j 
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f^iothrid,  one  In  which  they  fight  with  stones.  Bat 
it  seems  doubtful,  if  these  terms  be  from  the  same 
root.  The  analogy  of  derivation  from  rcid-a  to 
rtJc,  is  lost  in  Isl.  hrid.  This  also  seems  primarily 
to  sit^nify  a  storm. 
RAUE,  Raid,  s.    A  road  for  ships. 

Now  is  it  bot  ane  firth  in  the  sey  fliide ; 
Ane  radc  vnsikkir  for  schip  aiul  ballinKcre. 
Doug.  VirgUy  39.  22. 

On  I  stalk 

From  the  port,  my  nauy  left  in  the  raid. 

Ibid.  77.  52. 
*'  Gif  it  happins,    that — he  qnha  is  challenged 
paycs  his  custorae ; — -and  his  schippc  is  in  the  raddc, 
they  may  pas  away  weill,  and  in  peace."     Burrow 
Lawcs,  c.  27.  s.  2. 

The  word  was  used  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
For  in  a  charter  granted  by  him  to  the  city  of  Ediii- 
biirgh,  he  gives  "  the  port-customs,  harbour,  soil, 
and  raid  of  Leith."  Maitland's  Hist.  Edin.  p.  264. 
Fr.  rade,  Belg.  rcdc,  Su.G;  redd,  id.  which  Ihre 
derives  from  rcd-a,  parare,  because  ships  arc  there 
prepared  for  sailing,  litidd.  after  Skinner,  perhaps 
more  naturally,  from  the  v.  7'idc,  as  we  say,  to  ride 
at  ancliur ;  and  as  the  y.  is  used  ia  the  following 
passage  : 

Furth  of  the  forcschip  lete  tbay  ankirris  glide, 
The  nauy  rade  endland  the  schorls  side. 

Doug.  Virgil,  198.  35. 
It  secnis  to  have  been  a  figure  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, to  call  a  ship,  a  rider  of  tJic  main. 

The  only  difficulty  I  have  as  to  this  etymon,  is 
that  Isl.  l>rimreid  occurs  in  Hervar.  S.  c.  15.  as  de. 
noting  an  aestuary  or  firth.  V.  Verel.  Ind.  vo. 
Brimsamt.  But  the  learned  writer,  neither  here, 
nor  in  his  Notes  on  Hervar.  S.,  gives  any  light  as  to 
the  proper  mcauing  of  rcid  in  this  connexion. 

RADE,  adv.   Rather. 

To  the  thow  thoucht  I  was  not  wort  an  prene, 
And  that  I  am  ful  radc  on  the  besene, 
And  yit  the  lytil  kyndncs  that  thow 
To  me  hes  had  well  sal  I  quite  it  now. 

Priests  nfPeblis,  S.P.R.  i.  43. 
u  c.  Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  much  rather  de- 
pendent  on  thcc.     This  is  the  same  with  rathe,  used 
by  Chaucer,  soon;  whence  rather,  sooner,  the  ori- 
ginal sense  of  the  E.  comparative  adv.     V.  Ratu. 

To  RADOTE,  v.  n.    To  rave,  particularly  in 
sleep  ;  Fr.  radot-er. 
Than  softlie  did  I  suoufe  and  sleep, — 
Radoting,  starnoting, 
As  wcarie  men  will  do. 

BurcVs  Pilg.  Watson's  ColL  ii.  34. 
To  RADOUN,  V.  n.  to  return. 

Sum  wytt  agayn  to  Wallace  can  radoiin; 
In  hys  awn  mynd  so  rewllyt  hira  resoun, 
Sa  for  to  do  him  thocht  it  no  wastage. 

Wallace,  x.  413.  MS. 
Fr.  redoun.er,  to  restore,  to  give  back  again. 
RAE,  Wrae,  s.   An  inclosure  for  cattle,  S.B. 

Isl.  ra,  Su.G.  raa,  tcraa,  a  corner,  a  laudmaik  ^ 
Dan.  vraa,  id.  also  a  hidingplace. 
RAE,  s.  A  roe.    V.  Ra. 
RAF.    Inraf. 
Vol.  ii. 


lie  dcde  als  so  the  wise 
He  gaf  has  he  gan  winne 

In  raf; 
Of  playe  ar  he  wald  blinne, 
Sex  haukes  be  gat  and  gaf. 

Sir  Tr  1st  rem,  p.  2*. 
"  Equivalent  to  rathelif  speedily,  from  Rathinga 
Sax.  subito;"  Gl.  Tristr. 

Tho  word  seems  rather  allied  to  Su.G.  rapp  citus, 
raf.sa  ccleritor,  from  rifwa  rapere. 
RAFF,  5.   Plenty,  abundance,  S.B. 

The  Laird  ay-c  bade  me  deal  a  piece  of  bread  : 
And  I  thought  aye  yc  wad  break  nalthing  aif, 
I  mind  ye  liked  aye  to  see  a  ruff". 

Ross's  Ilelenorc,  p.  95.. 
He'll  bless  your  bonk  whan  far  awa, — 
And  scaffand  rajf' ye  ay  sail  h.a'. 

Jamieson's  Popular  Ball.  ii.  363. 
Notwithstanding  the  change  of  the  vowel,  most 
probably  from  the  same  source  with  E.  rife.  Isi. 
rijf-ur,  libcralis,  whence  rijfd,  liberalitas.  Su.G. 
rif,  frequens,  largus,  A.S.  rj/fe,  id. 
RAFF,  s.  A  flying  shower;  sharrach,  sJJfl, 
synon.  Ang. 

Allied  perhaps,  because  of  the  impetuosity  with 
which  such  showers  are  frequently  attended,  to  Su.G. 
rafs-a  ccleriter  auferrc,  a  frequentative,  says  lhre» 
from  the  v.  rific-a  or  rejf-a  rapere. 
RAFFAN,  adj.    "  Merry,  roving,  hearty,"  GI. 
Rams. 
Thy  ruffan  rnral  rhyrae  sae  rare, — 
Sae  gash  and  gay,  gars  fowk  gae  gare 
To  ha'e  them  by  them. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  350. 
Qu.  raving,  or  allied  to  Isl.  raf. a,  vagari. 
RAFFEL,  s.  Doe-skin. 

Thair  gluves  wer  of  the  raffel  richt, 
Thair  schone  wer  of  the  straitis. 

Chr.  Kirk,  it.  2.- 
From  ra,  rae,  a  roe.  And  fell  a  skin. 
To  RAG,  V.  a.    To  rally;  also,  to  rate,  to  re- 
proach  ;  for  it  is  applied  to  what  is  spoken  in 
this  way,  whether  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  S. 
The  latter   seems   the   original  application  ;   Isl. 
raeg-a,  Alem.  ruag-en,  Germ,  rug-en,  Su.G.  roej-a, 

to  accuse.        V.    BULLIRAG. 

To  R  A  OGLE,  v.  a.     I.  To  ruffle,  to  tear  the 

skin,  S. 
2.  In  architecture,  to  jagg,  to  make  a  groove  in 
one  stone  for  receiving  another,  S. 
Most  probably  of  the  same  family  with  E.  ragged, 
a  term  applied  to  stones  that  are  indented,  or  jagged. 
RAGHMEREISLE,  adv.     In  a  state  of  confu- 
sion,^  higgledy-piggledy;  a  term  used  in  some 
parts  of  Fife.    But  it  seems  merely  local,  and  is 
now  almost  obsolete. 
RAGMAN,  Ragme.vt,  ^.    J.  Along  piece  of 
writing  ;  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  legal  in» 
Strument,  bond,  or  agreement. 

Swa  thai  consentyd  than. 

And  mad  a-pon  this  a  ragman 
With  mony  selys  of  Lordis,  tharc 
That  that  tyme  at  this  Trctte  ware. 

fVi/ntown,  Ti.  17.  2^. 
L  1 
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The  Bnicc  and  he  corapletyt  furtli  thar  bandit, 
S>n  that  samyn   nycht   thai  sellyt   with   thar 

handis. 
This  ragmcnt  left  the  Bruce  with  Ciimyn  thar, 
With  king  EJuuard  havni  in  Ingland  can  far. 
U'a/lace,  \.  1149.  MS. 
S.    A  discourse,  resembling   a  rhapsody,   a  loose 
declamation,  a  collection  full  of  variety. 
Of  my  bad  wit  perchance  i  thocht  haue  fenit 
In  ryine  an  ragmen  twise  als  curiousc, 
13ot  not  be  twentj-e  part  sa  scntcucius. 

Doug.  Virgil,  8.  24. 
With  that  he  raucht  me  anc  roll :  to  rede  I  be- 

gane, 
The  royetest  ane  ragmcnt  with  «ony  ratt  rime. 

Ibid.  239.  a,  53. 

3.  An  account,  especially  one  given  in  order  to  a 
judicial  determination. 

Yit  to  the  judge  thow  sail  gire  compt  of  all ; 
Anc  raknvng  rycht  cuniis  of  ane  ragment  small. 
Dunbar,  Hanncifi/nc  Poems,  p.  55. 
RagmriH  occurs  in  O.K.    apparently  as   synon. 
with  bretict,  i.  o.  a  brief,   in  the  account  given  of  a 
preacher  and  vender  of  Indulgences. 

There  preached  a  pardoner,  as  he  a  priest  were, 
Uroui^ht  forth  a  bul  witli  many  bishops  seales  ; 
And  said  that  liimsclfc  might  alisoyle  liem  all 
Of  falschode,  of  fasting  and  of  vowes  broken. 
Lcwde  men  leued  him  wel,  and  liked  his  wordes, 
Commen  up  kncling,  to  kisse  his  bulles. 
He  bouched  hem  with  his  breuet,  and  blcrcd 

iier  eies. 
And  raughte,  with  his  ragman,  both  ringcs  & 

broches. 
Thus  thei  giuen  her  gold,  glotons  to  kepe. 
P.  Ploughman's  Vision,  A.  2,  a.  Ed.  1561. 
Skinner  derives  bouched  from  Fr.  bouch-cr,  ob. 
turare.     But  here  it   evidently  signifies,  hoodwink. 
I'd,  which  is  one  of  the  senses  of  the  Fr.  word.      V. 
iiouschcr,  Cotgr. 

.  Rudd.,  with  considerable  plausibilily.  derives  this 
terra  from  Ital.  ragionamcnto,  a  discourse,  ragio- 
vare,  to  reason,  from  Lat,  ratioc-inari,  ratio.  But 
fce  is  certainly  mistaken  in  connecting  thut  «ith  the 
''  famous  Ragman\i  Rots,  or  Roll,"  q.  v. 

It  would  appear,  that  the  term  Rageman  ancient- 
ly signified  some  oflice  allied  to  that  of  a  herald,  or 
rather  of  a  recorder. 

Thcr  is  non  heraud  hath  half  swich  a  rolle 
llight  as  a  rageman  hath  rekm-d  hem  newc. 
Tombes  vpou  Tabernacles,  tjlde  vpon  lofte. 
P.  Ploughman\t  (Jrcdc. 
This  word   may  pcrh.ips  be  derived   from  Teu-t. 
rcghe,  ordo,  scries  ;  or  Germ,  rache,  a  cause,  a  nar- 
ration,  an  explanation  -of  any  thing  b.y  its  causes  ; 
also,  in  a  forensic  sense,  a  rause  under  litigation.    A 
history,  w  hich  related  a  series  of  events,  was  deno- 
minated, bv  the  ancient  Franks,  lulatruhlia,  and  an 
iiistorian,  katalrahhari ;  from  kaUit,  res  gt  sta.  and 
rachi.     Amoug  the  Salii,  and  Ripuarii,  there  were 
judges  and  assessors  with  the  Counts,  irhose  business 
it  was  to  enquire  into  causes,  and  of  consequence  to 
protect  the  innocent,  to  whom  the  name  of  Rachim. 
bnrgii  was  given  ;  from  rache,  a  cause,  auil  berg. 
£n,-to  protect  j  Wachter,  vo.  Rache. 


RAGMAN'S  ROW,  or  ROLL,  «  a  collection 
of  those  deeds  by  which  the  Nobility  and  Gen- 
try of  Scotland  were  tyrannically  constrained  to 
subscribe  allegiance  to  Edward  I.  of  England, 
A.  1296;  and  which  were  more  particularly  re- 
corded in  four  large  rolls  of  parchment,  consist- 
ing of  thirty-five  pieces  bound  together,  kept  in 
the  tower  of  London,  and  for  the  most  part  ex- 
tant in  Prytme's  3d  vol.  from  p.  6i8.  to  6(j5." 
Rudd. 

Tills  learned  writer  views  the  phrase  as  having  the 
same  origin  with  Ragmen,  ragmcnt,  a  rhapsody, 
q.  V.  The  editors  of  the  Encycl.  Britan.  say  that 
it  is  more  rightly  Ragimund's  roll,  so  called  from 
one  Ragimund  a  legate  in  Scotland,  who  calling  be. 
fore  him  all  the  beneficed  clers;ymen  in  that  king. 
dom,  caused  them  npon  oath  to  give  in  the  true  va- 
lue of  their  benefices ;  according  to  wliieh  they  were 
afternards  taxed  by  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  that 
"  this  roll,  among  other  records,  being  taken  from 
the  Scots  by  Edward  I,  was  redelivered  to  them,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III." 

But  this  derivation  evidently  rests  on  a  misnomer. 
No  legate  of  the  name  of  Ragimund  ever  came  into 
this  country.  The  name  of  the  legate  referred  td 
w  as  Ragimund.  In  our  old  laws  this  assessment  is 
called  "  the  auld  taxatioun  of  Bagimont,"  and 
"  the  auld  taxatioun,  us  is  contenil  in  the  bulk  of 
Bagimontis  taxt."  Acts  Ja.  III.  1471.  c.  54.  Ed. 
1506.  c.  43.  Murray.  .Ta.  IV.  1493.  c.  70.  Ed. 
1566.  c.  39.  Murray.     V.  Aw;  r. 

According  to  Spotswood,  the  lists  taken  at  this 
time  were  afterwards  called  Bagimenfs  Rolls.  "  The 
same  year,"  (1274)  he  says,  "was  one  Bagimund 
a  Legate  directed  hithenr,  who  calling  before  him  all 
the  beneficed  jiersons  within  this  kingdom,  caused 
them  upon  their  oarh  give  up  the  worth  and  value 
of  their  benefices  ;  according  to  which  they  were 
taxed.  The  table  (cummonly  called  BugimenVs 
rolls)  served  for  the  present  collection,  and  was  a 
rule  in  aftcrtimcs  for  the  prizes  taken  of  those  that 
came  to  .'tue  for  beuclices  in  the  court  of  Rome." 
Wiat  p.  4-6. 

This  legate  is  called  by  Fordun,  Bajamondus. 
Lib.  X.  c.  36.  p.  122. 

J?ut  although  there  had  been  a  legate  of  the  name 
of  Ragimund,  w  ho  had  done  what  ,is  here  ascribed 
to  him,  still  there  would  Jiave  been  reason  to  doubt 
■whether  tJiis  was  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  For  it 
appears  to  have  been  eajly  usivl  iji  Ijiglaud  ;  and  it 
is  not  jiroljab'e  ftiat  it  would  be  adojited  in  the  laws 
of  that  country,  as  a  phrase  of  general  use,  merely 
frt^in  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  given  in 
Scotland  to  a  particular  roll.  Rageman  is  defined 
by  Spelinan,  "  a  statute;  concerning  justices  appoint- 
ed l)v  'i'.dward  I.  and  his  council  to  make  a  circuit 
through  England,  and  to  hear  and  determine  all 
coinplaints  of  injuries  done  for  five  year>  preceding 
Michaelmas  in  the  fourth  jear  of  his  reign;"  Gl. 
vo.  Rageman.     V.  also  Cowei. 

We  find,  indeed,  the  phrase  "  Ragman's  RolL'^ 
iisetl  by  E.  writers,  in  particular  reference  to  Scot, 
land.  Baker,  in  his  Chronicle,  says,  that  Kdward 
III.  surrendered,  by  his  charter,  all  his  title  of  so. 
vereignty  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  restored  di- 
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yen  deeds  and  instruments  of  their  former  homages 
and  fealties,  with  the  famous  evidence  called  Rag. 
man's  Roll;"  Fol.  127. 

Otterbourne  also  speaks  of  the  restitution  of  these 
deeds,  and  of  "  the  letter  whicli  is  called  Ra'^man, 
wiflr  flie  seal  of  homage  made  to  the  noble  king  Ed- 
•ffard  I  :"  Chron.  Angl.  ap.  Du  Cange. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  wc  arc  there, 
fore  to  conclude  that  the  phrase  originated  from  this 
deed.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  general  acceptation 
in  E.,  as  signifying  those  letters  patent  which  were 
delivered  by  individuals  into  the  hands  of  govern- 
mcnt,  in  which  they  confesse<l  themselves  guilty  of 
treasonable  acts,  misprisions,  or  other  crimes,  and 
submitted  themselves  to  the  will  of  th«ir  sovereign. 
In  the  letters  of  Henry,  A.  1399.  de  Ragcmann/s 
rombiireiul/s,  Rymer,  Tom.  8.  p.  109,  we  have  the 
following  passage  ;  Licet  nnper,  tempore  D.  Uiear- 
cli  nui>cr  regis  .\ugliac — quamplurimi  subditi — regni 
nostri  Angliae  per  diversa  scripta,  cartas,  sive  literas 
patentcs,  vocata  Ragsreiiiuiis  sire  Blank  Chartres, 
sigillis  corundcm  subditorum  scparatim  consignata 
et  in  cancellaria  ipsitis  nuper  regis  postmoduni  mis. 
sa,  se  rcos  et  culpabilos  de  diversis  proJilionibus,  ac 
niisprisionibus  ct  aliis  malcfactis,  per  ipsos  contra 
ipsum  nuper  Regem  et  rcgaliam  suam  factis,  fore 
cognoverint — ordinavimus,  quod  omniasingula  ssrip. 
ta,  cartae,  sen  litcrae,  praedktae — comburautur  et 
dcstruantur.     Ap.  Du  Cange. 

Thus  we  find  that  Ragenuni  is  cxpl.  as  denoting 
a  statute  which  respected  complaints  of  injuries,  and 
also  such  letters  as  contained  self-accusations  of  cer. 
lain  crimes  committed  against  the  State.  It  is  pro. 
bable,  therefore,  that  the  word,  according  to  its  ori. 
ginal  meaning,  necessarily  included  the  idea  of  ac- 
cusation or  crimination.  This  sense,  indeed,  even 
its  structure  seems  to  require.  Isl.  racga  signifies, 
<o  accuse,  to  criminate  ;  whence  ruegd-r,  an  accus. 
cd  person,  rogur  a  calumny,  racge,  rac/r,  arvd  rae. 
kail,  an  accuser,  MoesG.  zcrah-jayi,  A.S.  zcrcg-an, 
Alem.  riiag-en,  ruog.cn,  Germ,  rug-en,  Belg. 
Krocgh-cn,  Su.G.  roj-a,  accusarc.  To  this  origin 
Junius  traces  E.  rogue.  A.S.  uregcre,  as  well  as 
wrcgcnd,  signifies  an  accuser.  V.  Wachfer,  vo.  Ru. 
gen.  According  to  Schiltcr,  Alem.  ruiigs/i/b,  ruog- 
stub,  properly  signifies  letters  of  accusation,  from 
ruug.cn  to  accuse,  and  stab,  A.S.  stacj,  a  letter. — 
Proprieque  adeo  ruogstub  literas  actoris  ad  judicem 
directas  sive  libcllum  accusatorium  designat.  It 
.seems  thus  in  some  degree  to  correspond  to  the  Por- 
tcous.roll  of  later  times. 

This  etymon  is  not  a  little  confirmed  by  the  nsc 
of  the  term  Ragcmun,  in  P.  Ploughman,  as  applied 
to  the  Devil,  in  allusion  perhaps  to  his  being  called 
•'  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,"  Rev.  ii.  10. — When 
describing  an  allegorical  tree,  Langland  says  that 
■when  it  was  shaken,  the  devil  gathered  all  the  fruit 
both  great  and  small  :  by  which  he  seems  to  mean 
that  he  hold  even  the  saints  in  Limbo  Palruni. 
Then  Pierce  is  introducetl  as  trying  to  hit  him  with 
an  apple,  that  if  possible  he  might  niake  him  quit  his 
prey. 

Adam,  and  Abraham,  and  Esay  the  prophete, 
Sampson,  Samucll,  and  Say  act  John  the  Bap. 
tiit. 


Bare  hem  forth  boldly,  no  body  him  let ; 
And  made  of  holy  men  Lis  horde,  in  limhu  in. 

ferni. 
There  is  darckenes,  and  drede,  and  the  deucl! 

mayster. 
And  Pyers  of  pnre  tene  of  that  apple  he  caoght/ 
\h\  hit  oft  at  him,  hit  if  it  might, 
Filius,  by  the  Faders  will  and  frenes  of,  Sjii- 

Vitus  Sandi, 
To  go  rob  that  ragcman  and  reae  the  fruit 

from  him. 
And    speke,    Spiriius  Sanctus,    iu    Gabrieb 
mouth. 

Fol.  88,  a. 
It  would  appear,  that  the  word  had  been  somc> 
times  Dsed  ia  Scotland  as  expressive  of  the  strongest 
obligation.  Thus  in  the  account  given  in  Fordun, 
of  a  conspiracy  against  David  Bruce,  it  is  said  that 
the  conspirators  having  formed  their  plan,  lest  any 
of  them  should  llinch  from  it,  Editae  sunt  indcnturac 
ragmannicae  hinc  inde  tirmiter  roboratae  ;  or  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  IMS.  of  Coupar,  Literae  ragman- 
nicac  sigillis  firmitcr  roboratae.  Scotichroa.  L.  sir. 
c.  25. 

RAGWEED,  s.  Ragwort,  an  herb,  S.    Senecio- 
jacobaea,  Linn. 

Let  wailocks  grim,  an'  wither'd  hags^ 
Tell  how  wi'  you  on  ragxzeed  nags, 
They  skim  the  muirs,  an'  dizzy  crag'?, 
Wi'  wicked  speed. 

Burns,  iii.  72. 
This  passage  shews,  that  the  vulgar  still  view  rag- 
wort as  one  of  these  herbs  which  have  been  subject-- 
cd  to  magical  inllucncc;  especially  as  being  employ- 
ed by  witches  as  a  steed  in  their  nocturnal  expedi- 
tions. It  also  confirms  the  explanation  given  of 
Uunczcand,  q.  v. 

To  RAY,  r.  a.    To  array,  to  put  in  order  of 
battle. 
The  rang  in  haist  thai  rniiit  sone  agane. 

JVallacc,  iv,  681.  MS. 
Ray,  s.    Military  arrangement. 

Rudly  to  raj/  thai  ruschit  thaim  agayne, 
Gret  part  oil'  thaim  wes  men  of  mekill  mavne. 
H'allace,  vii.  819.  MS. 
RAY,  ..?. 

Thir  romanis  ar  bot  ridlis,  qnod  I,  to  that  rat/, 
Lede,  Icre  me  ane  vthir  lessoun,  this  I  ne  like. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  233,  b.  9. 
The  meaning  of  this  word  is  very  unrertain;     It 
is  most  probably,  however,  a  term  of  reproach,  cor- 
responding to  a  variety  of  the  s.tme  kind  in  this  en. 
rious  Prologue  ;  and  may  be  allied  to  Su.G.  ra,  ge- 
nius, daemon  ;  Isl.  racge,  id.     Ritege  zcalter,  mali 
genii ;  or  to  Isl.  racg-a,  raag-ia,  Su.G.  rvej'-a,  ac- 
cusare,  q.  an  accuser.. 

Mr.  Tooke,  I  find,  views  it  as  the  same  with 
rogue,  g  being  softened  to  i/;  deducing  it  from  A.S. 
Zirig-an,  to  cover,  to  cloak.  He  quotes  the  term  as 
used  in  P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  23.  p.  2. 

Than  draue  I  me  among  drapers,  my  donct  to 

lernc 
To  drawe  the  lyser  a  longe  the  lengcr  it  scmed- 
Among  the  liche  raj/n  I  rendred  a  lesson. 
Lli. 
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To  brochc  thcra  with  a  packnedlc  and  plltlc 

togithcrs, 
And  put  hem  in  a  prcssc  and  pynncd  tlicm 
theriu. 

V.  Divers.  Parley,  ii.  228. 
RAY,  Ree,  adj.  "■  Rude,  mail,  wild.    To  go  rai/, 
to  go  mad  ;  from  Sax.  reth  ferox,   saevus,   in- 
festus,"  GI.  Sibb.     V.  Ree. 
RAYAYT,  "  terrified,"  Gi.  Pink.,  "  same  with 
rad,"  Sibb. 

Lilt  the  passage  referred  to  is  the  following, 
Quhen  Schir  Aymer,  and  his  mcnyc 
Hard  how  he  rayaijt  the  land, 
And  huw  that  nanc  durst  him  withstand; 
He  wes  in  till  his  hart  angry. 

Barbour,  viii.  127.     Edit.  1620,  rioted. 
This  is  the  proper  term  ;  rj/otyt  being  that  in  the 
MS. 
RAID,  s.    A  hostile  or  predatory  incursion,  an 

inroad,  S.     V.  Rade. 
RAID,  s.    A  road  for  ships.    V-  Rade. 
RAYEN,  Rayon,  5.     A  term  apparently  used 
to  denote  the  exhalations  as  seen  to  arise  from 
:the  earth. 

The  subtiloniotfy  raycns  light 

At  rifts  they  are  in  woime  ; 

The  glunsing  thains,  and  vitrc  bright, 

Resplcnds  agains  the  sunne. 

Th«  r<y/oni  of  the  sunne  we  see 

Diminish  in  their  strenth. 

JIumc,  Cliron.  S.  P.  iii.  366.  390. 
Fr.  rayon,  a  ray  or  beam.    Thains  is  perhaps  al- 
lied  in  sense  ;  A.S.  than,  madidus,  humidus ;  ihaen- 
ian,  niadescere. 

Perhaps  it  may  denote  the  gossamer. 
RAIF,  part.  pa.    Riven,  rent. 

My  rauist  spreit  on  that  desert  tcrribill, 
Approchit  near  that  uglie  thide  horribill — 
With  brayis  bair,  raij'  rochis  like  to  fall. 

Palicc  of  Honour^  i.  2. 
Su.G.  rifa-a  to  rive. 
RAIF,  s.     Robbery,  rapine. 

"  Persauand  the  grit  soiistncs  of  diucrse  staitis  in 

€onquessing  rcchcs, sum  be  raif  and  spulye,  and 

sum  be  trason,"  <^c.     Compl.  S.  p.  264. 

A.S.  ?'eaf,  spolia ;   reaj-tun,  to  rob  ;  Su.G.  rof, 
■iioax  rifts-u,  rapere  ;  Isl.  r//".     V.  Rkife. 
To  RAIF,  r.  n.     To  rave,  to  be  delirious. 
Thair  lyif  is  now  in  ieoperdy,   tliay  raif., 

full  ncrc  tharc  dede  thay  stand 

Doiis.  Virgil,  279.  36. 
Belg.  rev-cn,  Fr.  rcsv-cr. 
To  RAIK,  Raki;,  Ravk,   Revkf,,   r.  n.     h 
To  range,  to  vvfander,  to  rove  at  large,  S. 
P'nll  wele  suflerit  hir  handis  the  taine  dere  ; — 
Ouer  all  the  wodis  wald  he  raik  ilk  day 
And  at  cuin  tide  return  lume  the  strecht  way. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  224.  'J9. 
The  rankest  tlieif  of  this  regioun 
Dar  pertly  coiiipeir  in  sessioun, 
And  to  the  tolbuth  sonc  ascend. 
Sync  with  the  lordis  to  raik  and  roun. 

Jiaiinati/nc  Fucms,  p.  162.  st.  7. 


Iloldc  till  greyhounds  in  thi  honde  ; 
And  cupull  thi  rachcs  to  a  [tre]  ; 
And  lat  the  dere  rci/kc  over  the  londc; 
Ther  is  a  herd  in  lloltcby. 
True  Thomas,  Jamicsun's  Popular  Ball.  ii.  31. 

2.  To  walk  with  a  long  or  quick  step,  to  make 
great  progress  in  walking,  to  move  expeditious- 
ly, S. 

— A  lady,  lufsora  of  lete,  ledand  a  knight 
llo  lat/kes  up  in  a  res  bifor  the  rialle. 

Sir  Gazcun  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  1 . 
In  this  sense  Rudd.  expl.  tlie  following  passage. 
— Wide  qahare  all  loiis  ouer  feildes  and  the  land 
Pasturit  thare  hors  rakand  thame  fast  by. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  187.  51, 
'But  it  seems  ralher  to  signify,    ranging.     TJie 
ierm,  however,  is  frequently  used  in   this  sense,  S. 
"  Raiking,  making  much  way. — To  raik  home,  i.  c. 
go  home -speedily,"  Rudd. 

3.  To  raik  on  raw,  "  to  go  or  march  in  order ;" 
Rudd.  This  scarcely  expresses  the  sense.  It 
is  certainly,  to  go  side  by  side,  q.  in  a  rou'. 

Accepitque  manu,  dextramque  amplexus  inhaesit, 
J*rogri>ssi  siibeunt  luco.  Virg. 

And  furtli  anone  he  hynt  hym  by  tlie  hand, 
Anc  wele  lang  quhile  his  rycht  armc  embrasand. 
Syne  furth  togither  rakil  thay  on  rate. 
The  flude  thay  Icif,  and  enteris  in  the  schaw. 
Doug.  Virgil,  244.  39. 

4.  To  be  copious  in  discourse,  to  extend  a  con« 
versation. 

Than  all  thay  -Icuche  upon  loft,  with  laiks  full 

mirry  ; 
And  raurht  tlic  cop  round  about  full  of  ryche 

■wynis ; 
And  raiket  lang,  or  thay  wald  rest,  with  ryatus 
speiche. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  50. 
v.  the  *.  sense  5. 

Su.G.  rck-a,  Isl.  reik-a,  to  roam,  to  wander  a- 
broad,  rcikun  travelling ;  Vcl  til  rcika,  able  to 
range.  The  second  sense  is  corrcspoadent  to  Su.G. 
rak-a  to  run,  to  go  swiftly.  In  illustrating  this  v. 
Hire  refers  to  our  S.  term.  Sii.G.  rack.a,  Isl.  rakk. 
a,  to  run  hither  and  thither ;  hrakningar,  cursita- 
tiones.     Ir.  ruch-a,  ire. 

Raik,  Ravk,  Rake,  s.  1.  The  extent  of  a 
course,  walk,  or  jourjiey,  S.  A  liiiig  rail:,  a 
long  extent  of  way  ;  also  a  long  excursion  ;  a 
sficcp  raik,  a  walk  or  pasture  for  sheep,  S.  also 
callle-raik,  q.  v. 

Tliat  land,  thai  oysyd  all 

The  Barj/i  ruuk  all  tyme  to  call, 
V\'es  gjvyn  on  that  condytyowne 
To  fownd  thare  a  relygyowne. 

IVyntoun,  vii.  6.  104, 
Cursum  Apri  beato  AuUrcac  contulit.     Fordim. 
Lib.  V.  c.  36. 

"  A  sheep. raik,  and  a  shc-fp-Tcalk,  arc  synony- 
mous."    liannatyne  Poems,   ISote,   p.  277. 
2.  A  swift  pace.     Thus  it  is  said  of  a  horse,  that 
takes  a  long  step,  or.   mo\es  actively,  that  he 
has  a  great  raik  of  the  road,  S, 
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Of  woll-drcst  footmen  fire  or  sax  or  more, 
At  a,  gueed  rake  were  rinning  on  afore. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  96. 
The  verbs  mentioned  above  perhaps  primarily 
imply  the  idea  of  extension  ;  from  Su.G.  racck-u, 
Isl.  rcik-id,  &c.  cxtcndcre.  What  is  a  laiig  raik, 
but  a  great  extent  of  ground  ?  Or,  a  great  raik, 
■but  the  capacity  of  reaching  far,  as  including  a  con- 
siderable  space  in  each  step  ?  Ihre  mentions  Scot,  a 
-long  raik,  rendering  it,  longa  ^iae  series,  longum 
iter.  For  he  improperly  traces  it  to  Su.G.  raecka, 
ordo,  series. 

3.  The  act  of  carrying  from  one  place  to  another, 
whether  by  personal  labour  or  otherwise,  S. 
He  brings  taa,  thrie,  &c.  raik  a  day  ;  applied 

to  dung,  coals,  &c.  in  which  carts  and  horses  arc 
-employed,  as  equivalent  to  draught.  It  is  also  ap. 
plied  to  the  carria<;e  of  water  in  buckets.  In  this 
sense,  a  raik,  5- A.  is  synon.  with  a  gang,  S.B. 
I  need  scarcely  add,  that  both  these  terms  primarily 
xcspcct  motion,  or  the  csteHt  of  ground  passed 
over. 

Suppois  that  ho,  and  his  houshold,  suld  de 
For  fult  of  fudc  ;  thairof  thay  gif  no  rak, 
Bot  our  his  heid  his  nialing  thay  will  tuk. 
Ilcnrj/sone,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  119. 

4.  A  term  used  with  respect  to  salmon-fishings  ; 
probably  denoting  the  e.rtatt  to  which  the  boats 
are  rowed,  or  of  the  fishing  ground  itsdf. 

—  Et  specialiter  salmonum  pisctrias  super  dicta 
aqua  dc  Dec  vulgo  nuncupat.  lieraik  et  stellis,  mid- 

chingle,  pott  et  fuirdis; Ckart.  Jac.  VI.  1617. 

State,  Fraser  of  Fraserfield,  p.  298. 

5.  It  k  trancferred  to  discourse.  TongiK-raik, 
elocution,  flow  of  language,  S.B.  either  as  ori- 
ginally implying  the  idea  of  prolixity,  i.  e.  ex- 
tension in  speaking,  or  of  fluency,  q.  quick 
motion  of  the  tongue.     V.  the  v.  sense  4. 

H  \IK,  Rak,  Rack,  s.    Care,  account,  reckon- 
ing.     Qtdint  raik?   what  avails  it?  what  ac- 
count is  to  be  made?  what  do  I  care  for  it  ? 
The  phrase  is  still  used  in  vulgar  language,  S. 
Quhat  raik  of  your  prosperetie, 
'Gif  ye  want  Sensualitie? 

Lyndsay,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  31. 
Flaftry.     I  will  ga  counterfeitc  the  froir. 
Dissailt.  Afreir!  quhairto?  thow  c&unot  preiche. 
Flatt.  Qiikut  rak  .*'  hot  I  ran  flatter  and  lleiche  : 
Peravcnmr  cum  to  that  honour 
To  be  the  King's  Coufessour. 

Ibid.  p.  109. 
The  Merss  sowld  fynd  rac  beiff  and  caill, 
Quhat  rack  of  bxeid  ? 

Ibid.  p.  180. 
Thocht  ane  suld  haif  a  broken  back, 
Ilaif  he  a  Tailyior  gude,  quhat-rak, 
lleill  cover  it  richt  craftul_y. 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  i.  255, 
Rav  seems  to  be  used  either  as  tlic  pi.,  or  instead 
uf  raik  fs. 

Falsat,  I  wald  we  maid  ane  band  ; 
Now  quliili  the  King  is  sound  sleipand, 
Qukat  rax  to  steill  iiis  box  ? 

Lyndsay,  H.  P.  Rcpr.  p.  1  lo. 


Mr.  Pinkerton  renders  rak  fault,     fiut  it  is  Ccr. 

tainly  from  A.S.  recce,  cura,  O.E.  reck.     The  v.  i« 

still  used.    Isl.  rargt,  cura  ;  rack.ia  curare,  Verel. 

Rail,  s.     "  a  woman's  jacket,  or  some  sucU 

part  of  a  woman's  dress;  called  also  a  collar- 

Ml/."    Sibb.  Gl. 

This  is  mentioned  by  Rndd.   as  S.B.  vo.  Ralii, 
^^^S-  ''J/glt/ff  a  boddice  stays  ;  from  ryg-cn  to  lace, 
and  ly^  the  body,  q.  laced  close  to  the  body. 
ToRAILL,  v.n.    To  jest. 

Let  no  man  me  esteme  to  ruill. 
Nor  think  that  raschelie  1  report ; 
Thair  theis  wore  like  wais  gamist  haill ; 
AVith  gold  cheins  of  that  saming  sort. 

Burel's  Pilg.  JVatson's  Coll.  ii.  12. 
Fr.  raill.er,  id.  whence  E.  rally;  Teut.  rail- en, 
Sw.  rall-a,  jocari. 
Railyeaii,  s.     a  jester,  a  scoffer. 

The  railyearc  rekkinis  ua  wourdis,  bot  ratlis 

furfh  ranys, 
Ful  rude  and  ryot  resouns  bayth  roundalis  and 
ryme. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  238.  b.  21. 
r.  Rane. 
RAIN  GOOSE,  the  Red-throated  Diver,  Colym- 
bus  Septentrionalis,  Linn,    thus  denominated, 
because  its  crying  is  thought   to  prognosticate 
rain.     Shetl.  Caithn. 

"  The  birds  are,  eagles,- — marrots  or  auks,  kings 
fishers,  rain  geese,  muir  fowls,  &c.  P.  lleay,  GaitLa» 
Statist.  Ace.  vii.  573. 

"  The  raiHgoose  of  this  place — in  flying, — ut- 
ters a  howling  or  croaking  noise,  which  the  country 
people  consider  as  an  indication  of  rain,  and  from 
this  circumstance,  it  has  got  the  name  which  it  bears, 
with  the  addition  of  goose,  an  appellation  bestowed 
on  almost  every  swimming  bird  in  this  country." 
Barry's  Orkney,  p.  304. 

RAYNE,  5.     A  continued  repetition.    V.  Rane. 
RAING,  Rang,  s.    Row,  line,  S.  V.  Rang. 
To  RAING,  V.  n.     i.  To  rank  up,  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  line,  S. 

To  town-guard  drum,  of  clangour  clear, 
Baith  men  and  steeds  are  raingil. 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  63. 
2.  To  go  successively  in  a  line,  to  follow  in  suc- 
cession.    The  folk  are  raingin  to  the  kirk,  S.B. 
RAIP,  s.     1.  A  rope,  S. 

"Turnand  quhelis  thay  set  in  by  and  by, 
Under  the  feit  of  this  ilk  bysiiyng  jaip. 
About  the  nek  knyt  mony  bas&in  ruip. 

Dovg.  Virgil,  46.  38. 
A  Scottis  sqwyare  of  gud  fame, 
Perrys  of  Curry  cald  be  name, 
Amaiig  the  rapys  wes  all  to  rent. 
Of  tha  schyppys  in  a  moment. 

Wyntoicn,  vii.  10.  197. 
.AIoesG.  raip,  A.S.  rape,  Precop.  Su.G.  rep,  Isl. 
O.Dan,  reip,  Belg.  reep. 

2.  A  measure  of  six  ells  in  length,  a  rood  ;  so 
called,  as  being  measured  by  a  rope,  as  rood 
is  from  the  use  of  a  rod,  and  line  E.  mctaph. 
used  for  an  inheritance. 
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'•'  Ane  rod,  anc  raip^  anc  Hnoall  fall  of  mcasuro, 

an'  all  iknc  ; — for  ilk  a\ie  of  tliuiu  conteinis  sex  I'lncs 
ill  li'iistli,  ullnit  aiic  rud  is  anc  sialic,  or  gatlc  of 
lyjuuier,  quhairwith  land  is  measured,  in  Latiiic  Per- 
tha.  Aiu'  raip  is  maid  of  towo,  sik  as  hcm])e,  or 
TtluT  >lurt'i',  and  sa  iiu'lkje  laiido,  as  in  uii-asuriiig, 
fallfs  vnder  the  rod  or  ruip,  in  length  is  called  ane 
fall  of  mea.siire,  or  anc  lineall  fall,  because  it  is  the 
measure  of  the  line,  and  Icngtli  allancrly."  Skene, 
Verb.  Sign.  to.  Parikata, 

It  is  a  striking  coincidence,  that  Su.G.  rep  also 
denotes  a  measure  of  length.  Notat  funem  mcnso. 
rium,  vcl  certum  spatium  longitudinis ;  Ihre.  The 
Jength  seems  to  be  lost  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Scandinavia.  For  Ihre  mentions  it  as  the  conjee, 
tiire  of  Dii  Gauge,  that  it  denoted  a  fathom,  ob- 
serving, however,  that  it  must  be  larger  ;  as,  from 
the  quotation  referred  to,  the  author  mentions  eighty. 
six  recp,  and  three  ells. 

Su.Ct.  rep-it,  to  measure  by  a  liuc.  It  does  not 
■certainly  appear,  that  A.S.  rap  has  been  iised  in 
this  sense.  The  only  circumstance  that  would  seem 
to  indicate  this,  is  that  K.  rape  denotes  a  portion 
of  a  county;  the  land  of  Sussex  being  divided  into 
six  rapes  of  this  description.  Soinner  derives  the 
Word  from  A.S.  rap,  a  rope,  q.  meted  out  and  di- 
vided by  ropes  ;  as  of  old  were  the  fields  and  in. 
hcritances  of  certain  nations."  He  refers  to  Kilian, 
vo.  Kuvcl.  Spelm.,  vo.  liapa,  views  it  as  a  larger 
division  of  a  country,  equivalent  to  Lathe,  includ. 
ing  several  Hundreds. 

-Measuring  by  line   seems  to   have  been  the   most 
ancient    custom,    as   it   was   undoubtedly    the    most 
simple;   Job  xxxviii.  5.  2  Sam.  viii.  2. 
RAIR,  ,s-.     A  roar.     V.  Rare. 
'i"o   RAISE,  Raize,  r.  a.     To  madden,  to  in- 
flame ;  applied  to  a  horse  of  mettle,  S. 
lie  shf  uld  been  tight  that  daur't  to  raize  thee, 
Aucc  in  a  day. 

Bitnis,  iii.  141. 

RaisUl,  delirious,  in  a  state  of  insanity,  applied 
to  man,  S.  It  sometimes  also  siguilies  to  provoke 
to  violent  passion  ;  as  Aleni.  raiz-cn,  irritare.  ihre 
mentions  S.  rees  as  signifying  furor,  and  res-eii  fu- 
rere.     But  these  terms  are  used  by  Chaucer. 

He  fill  sodcnlich  into  a  wood  reie, 

— She  sterilh  about  this  house  in  a  wood  rcse. 
Pardunere  and  Tapstere,  4B8.-548.   Urry. 
I*or  ther  nas  knyght,  ne  squyer,  in  his  fatliir's 

house, 

That  did,  or  seyd,  cny  thing  Bcrinus  to  displesc. 
That  he  n'old  spetously  anoon  oppon  him  rete. 
Hint.  Jierj/n,  Urry,  p.  601. 

The  Northern   Etymologist  traces   these  terms  to 
Su.G.  ras-a,  Cerm,  rus-en,  iusauirc.  Su.G.  raseri, 
furor. 
RAISE-NET  FISHING. 

"  The  fourth  method  is  called  rafsc-nct  fishing. 
— It  is  so  called  from  tlie  lower  part  of  the  net 
rising  and  floating  upon  the  water  with  the  flowing 
tide,  and  setting  down  with  the  ebb.  This  is  also 
called  lake-Jishing,  from  the  nets  being  alwa)  s  set 
in  lakes,  or  hollow  parts  of  the  tide-way,  and  never 
cither  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  or  on  the  plain 
sand."'  P.  Doruock,  Dumfr.  Statist.  Ace.  ii.  IC.  17. 


RAISS,  Rasse,  Rase,  Race,  s.    A  strong  cur- 
rent in  the  sea,  S. 

— Als  gret  stremys  ar  rynnand, 

And  als  peraloiis,   and  mar. 

Till  our  saile  thaiin  into  schipfair, 

As  is  the  /'aiss  of  liretangye. 

Thai  raysyt  saile,  and  furth  th.ai  far, 
And  by  the  mole  thai  passyt  yar, 
And  entryt  sone  in  to  the  rase; 
Qiihar  tliat  the  stremys  sa  sturdy  was, 
That  wawys  wyd,   wycht  brekand  war, 
Wekryt  as  hillys  her  and  tliar. 

'  Barbour,  iii.  687.  007.  MS. 
"  Within  three  or  four  miles-  of  the  Irish  shore,, 
when  the  iLood  returns,  there  is  a-  regular  currtiit 
which  sets  olf  strongly  for  the  Mull  of  Galloway- 
It  runs  at  the  rate  of  sevuu  knots  an  hour,  and  is  sfv 
forcible,  that  wliep.-t]ie  wind  opposes  it,  it  exhibits, 
for  a  great  way,  the  a^iijcaraaee  of  breakers.  It  is 
called  tlie  Race  of  Strangers,  and  is  a  very  curious 
spectadeJ'  l\  rort.Pairick,  Wigt.  Statist.  Ace. 
i.  40. 

It  seems  to  be  ar  current  of  this  kiud,  between  Al- 
dcrney  and  France,  which  is  called  //if  litice  of  Al- 
derney.  Edin.  Even.  Courant,  p.  2.  Sep.  14.  180.^. 
S<i.G.  ras,  alveus  amuis,  ubi  aqua  decurrit,  froni 
ras-u,  currere,  pracciipiti  lapsu  ferri;  Isl.  ivutsrasei-y 
torrciites  ;  Teut.  raes,  aestuariuni. 
RAITH,  Rlatu,  i-.  The  fourth  part  of  a  year, 
o. 

—  Fu  soon  as  the  jimp  three  raiths  was  gane, 
Tlu;  daiuticst  littleane  bonny  Jean  fuish  hame. 
Ross's  Ilelenore,  p.  12. 

• Little  mair  tlian  half  a  reath. 

Than,  gin  vrc  a'  be  spared  frac  death 
We'll  gladly  pric 

Fresh  noggans  o'  your  reaming  graith. 

Fcrgusson\\  Poems,  ii.  47. 
"  Perhaps  corr.  of feird  or  feirth,  fourth,"  Sibb^ 
But  it  is  more  probably  allied  to  Su.G.  ret,  Isl. 
reitr,  any  thing  that  is  quadrangular  ;  quadratum 
quodvis  ;  ruta,  Germ,  rautc,  id.  As  this  is  applied 
only  to  r.pace,  some  might  prefer  rid,  Isl.  hrid, 
spatium  temporis. 
RATH,  (■«//'.     1.  Sudden,  quick. 

The  Tiiquheit  gird  to  the  Gowk,  and  gaif  him 

a  fall, 
Raifl'  his  taill  fra  his  heid,  with  a  rathe  pleid. 
Iloulatc,  iii.  16.  MS. 
Thus  the  terra  ought  to  be  read,  instead  of  ruche 
in  the  printed  copy. 

A.S.  rath,  raethe,  hraeth,  cito,  are  certainly  to 
be  viewed  as  originally  the  same  with  hrad,  hraed, 
hraeth,  celer,  velox  ;  and  both  as  corresponding  to 
Belg.  rad,  radde,  rcedc,  expcditus,  rapidus,  celer; 
Su.G.  rad,  citus,  velox,  whence  radt,  cito ;  Isl. 
hradr,  hrad-ur,  promtus. 

"  Mr.  Tooke  says  ;  In  English  we  have  Ruth, 
Rather.  Rathest ;  which  are  simply  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Rath,  Rathor,  Rathost,  celer,  velox."  But 
this  acute  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  observed,  that 
celer  is  not  the  only  sense  of  A.S.  rath.  Hrath, 
hraed,  radically  the  same  with  rath,  signify  both 
cilus  and  proniptus,  parutus.  Lye  ;  hruedlice,  adv. 
quicklvj  readily,  Somner;  as,  whtaused  as  an  adj.j 
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it  has  tlic  sense  of,  maturus.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  signilication,  prepared,  is  the  primary  one  ; 
end  that  A.S.  ra(h,  kraeth,  is  the  part,  racd,  gc- 
rucd,  from  ge-raed-ian,  parare,  whence  E.  readj/. 
Thu«  Teut.  reed,  in  like  manner,  has  both  senses. 
Jleed,  ghc-rccd,  paratus,  promtus  ;  et,  expctlitus, 
celer,  Kilian  ;  from  rccd-en,  ghc-recd-en,  parare. 
Isl.  reid.a,  rad-a^f,  Su.G.  rcd-a,  parare,  praepar. 
are.  Hire,  however,  derives  rerf-tt  from  ;■«(/ celcr. 
2.  Ready,  prepared.  This  seems  at  least  the  sense 
of  the  term  in  the  followinff  passage. 

The  princis  tho,  quliylk  suld  this  peace  making, 
Turnis  towart  the  bricht  sonnvs  V()ri3ynf;, 
Wyth  the  salt  melder  in  thare  handis  rai/h. 
Doug.  Virgil,  413.  19. 
Raith,  nik.     Quickly,  hastily. 

His  feris  has  this  pray  ressauit  rai(h. 
And  to  thare  ineit  addressis  it  for  to  graitb. 
Doug.  Virgil,   19.  31. 
Railic  is  used  as  an  adv.  by  Chaucer,  in  the  sense 
of  soon,  early. 

What  ailcth  you  so  rathe  for  ^o  arise  ? 

Sliipi?ianne's  Tale,  ver.  13029. 
It  also  signifies,  speedily. 

A.S.  rath,  raeihe,  hraclh".,  id.  But  althougk  it 
occurs,  in  these  forms,  only  as  an  adv.,  it«eeuis  to 
have  been  originally  an  adj.  There  are  various  proofs 
of  this  use  both  in  O.E.  and  in  provincial  language. 
V.  Diversions  of  Purley,  i.  506-313.,  also  in  S. 

E.  rath  frttH,  i.  c.  early  fruit,  or  what  is  soon 
riiJc.  Rather  is  the  compiir.  of  rath,  and  rathcst 
the  superl.  The  latter  is  used  by  Chaucer,  sooncit; 
and  also  by  our  Jlumc  of  -Godscroft. 
It  occurs  as  signifying,  first,  soonest. 
'■  King  Robert  in  his  fljght,  or  retreat,  divided 
his  null  into  three  companies,  that  went  severall 
wajcs,  that  so  the  enemie  being  uncertuine  in  what 
ronipany  ho  himself  were,  and  not  knowing  which 
to  pursue  rathest,  he  might  the  better  escape."  Hist. 
Doug.  p.  '28. 

He  also  uses  it  as  signifying,  most  read/li/,  L  e. 
most  proljaWj-. 

'•  He  means  rathest  (as  I  think)  George  now 
l^ord  Hume,  (for  he  is  Lord  ever  after  this)  and  Sir 
David  of  Wedderburn  with  his  brothers,"  ice.  Hist. 
Doug.  p.  2  18. 

RAIVEL,  s.     A  rail,  as  t/ie  rnhel  of  a  slair,  of 
a  wooden  bridge,  5cc.  S.     The  tops   of  a  cart 
are  also  called  raivi Is,  S.B. 
To  RAK,  r.  a.     To  reach,  to  attain. 
To  sum  best  sail  cum  best 
That  Jiap,  'Weil  rak  well  rins. 

Chcrrie  and  Slae,  st.  6S. 
This  Is  an  old  proverbial  phrase  signifying  that 
*'  he  runs  well,  who  is  successful  in  attaining  the 
end  hi- bad  in  view."  Moc^G.  ral'-Jan,  A.S.  race, 
an,  Su.G.  raeck-ttp  id.  Hcb.  np*l.  rukuh,  oxtcndit. 
To  RAK,  RiiK,  v.  a.     To  regard,  to  care  for. 

O  haitful  deitK! 

To  all  i)epill  el^  ke  and  commoun  ay 
Thou  haldis  cuin  ai\d  beris  the  sccpturc  wand, 
Eternally  obseruand  thy  cunnand, 
Quhilk  gri'te  and  small  douu  thringis,  and  nanc 
rakkia.  Doug.  }'irgii.  405.  1. 


*'  What  raks  the  feud,  where  the  friendship  do* 
not?"     Ramsay's  S.  Pror.  p.  76. 

From  the  same  origin  with  E.  reck  ;  A.S.  rcr.nn^ 
Isl.  rack-ia,  Su.G.  rykl-a,  curare;  MocsG.  rahn. 
an,  aestimarc. 

Rak,  s.     Care,  regard.     V.  Raik. 
RAK,  Rawk,  Roik,  Rook,  5.     A  thick  mist 
or  fog,  a  vapour.     Rak  seems  confined  to  S.B.- 

The  day  was  dawing  wele  I  knew  ;— — 

Persauyt  thu  mornyng  bla,  wan  and  har, 

AN'y  th  cloudy  gum  and  rak  ouerquhelniyt  the  are. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Fro.l.  102.  26. 
The  ranc  and  roik  reft  from  ts  sycht  of  heuin. 

Ibid.  74.  12. 

The  laitUy  odoure  rals  on  hicht 

From  the  fyre  blesis,  dirk  as  ony  roik. 
That  to  the  r ufiis  toppis  went  the  sraoik. 

Ibid.  432.  1 9. 
"  Scot,  and  Ang.  Bor.  rack  or  ra-j:k,  Rudd." 
Isl.  rak-ur,  humidus,  Verel. ;  rakr,  subhuniidu!:, 
udus,  rck-ia  irrigare,  unde  rekia,  raekia,  pluvia, 
pluvia  irrigua,  humor,  G.  Andr.  p.  194.  197.  He 
traces  the  1.>1.  terms  to  Heb.  ni"l>  ttV^')  rgvah, 
riah,  rigatus,  irrigatus,  humectatusfuit.  Teut.  roock, 
vapor,  Dan.  Sax.  racu,  pluvia,  unda,  humor;  Isl. 
roka,  unda  vento  dispersa.  We  may  perliaps  also 
view  Isl.  rok-r,  the  twL'igiit,  and  rokv-a  (yespcr- 
asccre),  to  draw  towards  evening,  as  allied  ;  especial, 
ly  as  we  say  that  it  is  a  rooky  day,  when  the  air  is 
thick  and  the  light  of  consequence  feeble.  We  may 
add  MoesG.  riquis,  darkness,  rit^uis-an,  to  groic 
dark. 

Rudd.  thinks  that  reck  has  the  same  origin  with 
rak  and  roik.  The  idea  is  extremely  probable.  For 
Teut.  roock  denotes  smoke,  as  well  as  vapour.  Al- 
though Isl.  reik-r,  funius,  be  deduced  from  ?''jk, 
riuk-a  fumare,  it  may  be  radically  the  same  with 
»t/-(<:  mentioned  above.  The  Su.G.  for  smoke  is 
rock,  pron.  rtik,  as  Gr.  v. ;  and  A.S.  roec  is  used 
in  the  same  sense.  Ihre  observes,  conccruing  the 
Su.G.  term,  that  it  denotes  any  thing  which  re- 
sembles darkness  in  colour,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Tooke,  Divers.  Purley,  i.  390.  justly  censures 
Dr.  Johns,  for  delining  E.  7'ack,  "  the  clouds  as 
they  arc  driven  by  the  wind."  For  sun«e  of  tho 
passages,  which  the  Dictor  himself  has  quoted,  dis- 
own this  interpretation.  Mr.  Tooke  might  justly 
have  referred  to  one  of  these,  as  clearly  contradict, 
ing  the  definition.     It  is  from  the  learned  Uacon. 

"  The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move 
the  clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are 
not  perceived  below,   pass  without  noise." 

The  Doctor  seems  to  have  understood  this  pass, 
age,  as  if  these  words,  "  which  we  call  the  rack," 
were  expletive  of  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  sen- 
tence. Rut  they  evidently  refer  oul)  to  ••  the  clouds 
above."  Tiius,  according  to  Racon,  the  rack  de- 
notes the  thin  vapours  in  the  higher  region  of  the 
air,  which  may  cither  be  moved  by  the  winds,  or 
stand  still. 

But  Mr.  Tooke,  although  he  has  quotinl  all  tho 
passages  in  Doug.  \'irgil  that  seemed  to  hear  on  his 
explanation  of  the  term,  and  corrected  the  readin* 
ill  several  passages  that  cuuuot  be  brought  to  .apply 
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to  It,  (V.  WnviTii),  has  overlooked  one  piatcrla! 
passaijo,  in  which  the  Utiu  is  undoubtedly  used  in 
another  sense,  nearly  allied  to  that  adopted  by  Dr. 
Johns. 

And  tnimpcttis  I)las(  ra'^yt  v  illiin  the  toun 
Sic  mancrc  bnite,  as  thoeht  men  hard  the  soun 
Of  craunis  crowping  iloing  in  the  are 
AVitli  spedy  fard  in  randoun  hero  and  tharc ; 
As  from  tlie  Itude  of  Trace,  hate  Strymonyc, 
Under  the  dirk  eloudis  oft  we  sc  : 
Thay  flc  the  wcdderls  blast  aud  ra!c  of  Ki/tid, 
Thare  gladsum  sownes  foilowand  thaym  behynj. 

P.  3'24.  36. 
Mr.  Tooke  has  quoted  a  p.assacce  from  Shakspeure, 
whieh  would  seem  to  convey  a  similar  idea. 

D.iZ7.1e  mine  eyes,  or  doc  I  sec  three  sunncs  ? 
Three  glorious  siinneis,  each  one  a  perfect  sunuc, 
Not  seperated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
But  seuer'd  in  a  pale  cKare  shining  skye. 

Third  Part  Ntnrjj  6. 
Rak  of  Kind  certainly  signifies  the  wind  opening 
or  extending  the  clouds.  In  the  same  sense  they  arc 
iaid  to  be  racked.  Rale,  S.B.  denotes  both  the  thin 
white  clouds,  which  arc  scarcely  visible,  and  their 
motion.  Racli  of  the  Tseather,  A.  Bor.,  "  the  track 
in  which  the  clouds  move  ;"  CH.  Grose. 

Isl.  7-akin  conveys  the  same  idea ;  ventus  nuhes 
Sfirenans  et  pcUcns ;  G.   Andr.     But  perhaps  the 
origin  is  A.S.   rccc.an,  Su.G.   raeck-a,  to  exteud. 
Isl.  rakin  may  be  from  rck.a  pellere,  to  drive. 
RAK,  Rawk,  s.    The  rheum  whi^h  distils  from 
the  eyes,  during  sleep,  or  when  they  arc  in  any 
degree  inflamed,  S.B.  grir,  synon. 
'•  VVe  call — the  viscous  humor  in  sore  eyes,  or 
In  one  not  well  awak'd,  a  rawk.     Hence  the  com- 
mon expression  among  us,  Before  ye  have  raukUl 
Jiour  ene,  i.  c.  before  ye  be  awak'd  j"  Kudd.  vo. 
'Mak,  1. 

It  seems,  doubtful,  however,  if  rawiV,  as  a  p., 
does  not  rather  signify,  opened,  q.  stretched. 

This  is  probably  fr»m  the  same  source  with  the 
preceding,  as  having  the  general  sense  of  humour 
or  moisture.     It  may,  however,   be  allied  to  Isl. 
bi'ak  rejectancum  quid,  from  hre.k-ia,  rck-a,  pel. 
Jcre,  reka  ut,  ejiccre  ;  hence  rek,  Su.G.  virak,  what. 
•  vcr  is  thrown  out  by  the  sea  on  the  shore. 
RAK,    Rawk,    s.     The   greenish   scum   which 
covers  water  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  S.B. 
"  We  call  the  moss  that  grows  over  spring.wclls, 
when  neglected, — a  raw/.-,"  Kudd.  ubi  sup.  V.  Rak, 
s.  3. 
RAK,  if.     "  A  stroak,  a  blow,"  Rudd. 

The  stedis  stakerit  in  the  stour,  for  strcking  on 

stray. 
The  bcrnys  bowit  abak, 
Sa  woundir  rude  wes  the  rak. 

Gaxcan  and  Gol.  iii.  21. 
It  seems  to  be  the  word,  as  hero  used,  which  Mr. 
]Pinkerton  renders  vengeance. 

Thay  met  in  mclle  w  ith  ane  fclloun  rak, 
Quhill  schaftis  al  to  schudderis  with  ane  crak. 
'  Doug.  Virgil,  386.  14. 

From  the  rutis  he  it  lousit  and  rent 
And  tumblit  douB  fra  tbyne  or  be  wald  stettt : 


The  largo  arc  did  reirding  with  the  rusche, 
'i'he  bra)  is  dynlit  and  all  doun  can  dusche  ; 
'i'lie  riuir  wox  atfrayit  with  the  rak. 
And  deniiiiyt  with  the  rolkis  ran  abak. 

Ihid.  249.  31, 
Rudd.  observes,  that  S.  wc  more  frequently  u'c 
racket.     But  rak,   I  suspect,  here  signilies   ilwcky 
as  equivalent  to  ru.sche,  v.  29.  and  included  in  /m- 
petua,  the  term  uped  by  V'irg. 

Thus  it  may  be  allied  to  Isl.  rek-a,  hreck-ia,  pro- 
pcilere,  quatere.  Ilencc  perhaps  Su.G.  ruak,  rup. 
tura  glaciei. 

RAK-SAUCH,  5.     A  reproachful  term  applied 
to  Kennedy  by  Dunbar. 
Filling  of  tauch,  ilak  sauch,  cry  Crauch,  thou 
art  owrcset. 

Evergreen,  ii.  60. 
Equivalent  to   S.   Kiddifoza ;   as  being   one  who 
dcscrvos   to  rack,  or  stretch,  a   <cithij,    or   twig  of 
willow,   the  instrument  of  execution  ancii-utly  uscd^ 
i.  e.  to  be  hanged.     V.  Salcii,  and  Widbil. 
RAKE. 

"  Tristrem,  for  thi  sake. 
For  sothe  w  ived  hath  he  ; 
This  wil  the  torn  tow  rate  ; 
Of  Brcteyne  douke  schal  he  be." 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  175. 

This  is  certainly  an  error,  instead  of torn  to 

■a-raie,  i.  e.  turn  or  bring  thee  to  wreck  or  ruin. 
The  connexion  evidently  requires  this  sense;  although 
the  passage  is  rendered  in  til.,  "  Matters  will  take 
this  turn." 

A.S.  xcrace,  zcraec,  ultio  ;  To  zsraec  sendan^  ift 
ultionem  mittcre,  Lye. 

RAKE,  .V.     A  swift  pace.    V.  Raik,  s. 

RAKYNG,  part.  pr. 

Schir,  I  complaine  of  injure ; 
A  resing  storie  of  raiyng  Mure 
lies  mangillit  my  making,  throw  his  malisc. 
Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  107. 
Mr.  Pinkcrton  views  it  as  signifying,  acting  the 
part   of  a  calumniator  and   sycophant,    from   Isl. 
raehall,  delator.     This  is  corr.  from  rac.larl.    The 
V.  is  raeg-a  accusare.     It  perhaps  rather  signiOeS} 
wandering,  from  the  x>.  Raii,  q.  v. 
RAKKET,  s. 

He  tetlis  thamc  ilk  ane  caik  by  caik  ; 
Sync  lokkes  thame  up,  and  takis  a  faik^ 
Betwixt  his  dowblett  and  his  jackett, 
And  cites  thame  in  the  buifh  that  smaik  j 

that  he  mort  into  ane  raiiet. 

Bannatyiie  Poems,  p.  171.  172. 
"  Blow,  box  on  the  car."  L.  Hailes.  This  (foes 
not  correspond.  It  is  an  evil  wish,  either  that  the 
person  might  die  in  a  hurry  or  bustle,  as  racket  is 
nscd  in  this  sense ;  or,  it  may  denote  a  vile  termina- 
tion of  life,  from  Fr.  raque,  filth,  ordure,  Teut. 
rack-en,  purgare  latrinas,  racker,  cloacarius. 
RAKLESS,   adj.     Careless,  rash,  S.    the  same 

with  E.  rccldcss  ;  A.S.  rccceleas. 
Rakleslie,  adv.     Unwittingly. 
Blind  Lamech  rakleslie 


Did  slay  Cayn  unhappelie. 

Lt/ndsaij's  Warhis,  1592.  p. 
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To  RALE,  r.  n.    To  spring,  to  gush  forth,  to 
flow. 

lyichtlic,  as  the  happy  goishalk,  we  so — 

Thristand  liis  tallouns  so  throw  hir  entrallis, 
Quhil  al  the  blude  haboundaiitly  furlh  rulis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  390,  43. 
Junius  derives  rayUd,  as  used  by  (Jliaucer  in  the 
same  sense,  from  Isl.  ryll,  rivus  tacite  labens ;  vo. 
Rill. 
To  RALEIFF,  r.  n. 

Ye  ?e  the  Scottis  puttis  feill  to  confusionn, 
Wald  ye  wyth  men  agayn  on  him  rnleiff. 
And  mer  thaim  anys,  I  sail,  quhil!  I  may  leilT, 
Low  you  fer  mar  than  ony  othir  knycht. 

Wallace,  x.  7'23.  MS. 
Him  in  ^IS.  is  certainly  a  mistake  for  thaim.  Ra- 
leiff  seems  to  signify  R  illy,  as  rclcisjt  is  elsewhere 
xised,   q.  T. 
RALIS,  s.  77/.     Nets. 

Quhcn  that  he  is  betrappit  fra  hys  feris, 

Amyd  the  hunting  ralis  and  the  nettys, 
Standi]  at  the  bay,  and  vp  the  birsis  settis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  344.  4S. 

Fast  to  the  yettis  thringis 

The  chois  galiandis,  and  huntmen  thaym  besyde, 
With  rails,  and  with  ncttis  Strang  and  wyde. 

Ibid.  104.  20. 
It  properly  denotes  nets  of  a  close  texture,  retia 
rara,  Virg. 

Rudd.  gives  as  the  reason  of  the  name,  that,  by 
means  of  these  nets,  the  wild  beasts  are  inclosed  as 
witli  rails.  I  do  not  see  any  more  probable  etymon  ; 
unless  we  sliould  suppose  it  derived  from  Franc. 
rigiUoK  custodire,  pnieservarc,  defendcre;   Schilter. 

RALLION,  s.  Clattering,  noise,  S.B. 
Ilis  shoon  wi'  tackets  wcel  were  shod, 
Which  made  a  fearfu'  rallion. 

MorisuiVs  Poems,  p.  24. 
RAMAGIECHAN,   y.     E^pl.    "  a   large   raw- 
boned  person,  speaking  and  acting  heedlessly," 
Ang. 
To  RAMBARRE,  v.  a.     To  stop,  to  restrain ; 
also,  to  repulse  ;  Fr.  rembarr-er,  id. 
*'  They  were  quickly  rambarrcil,  and  beaten  back 
by  those  that  had  been  left  of  purpose  in  the  court 
by  Morton."     Hume's  Hist.  Doug.  p.  290. 
To  RAME,  r.  n.     To  shout,  to  cry  aloud,   to 
roar,  S.B.    liean,  to  cry  aloud,  or  bew.iil  one's 
self,  A.  Bor. 

Furth  tleis  srhe  wyth  mony  schout  and  cry, — 
Takand  nane  hede,  nor  yit  na  maner  schame, 
Sa  amang  men  to  ryn,   roup  and  rame. 

Doug.  Virgil,  293.  48. 

Sche  full  vnhappy  in  the  batell  stede 

Ilir  mynd  trublif,   can  to  ramc  and  cry  ; 
Sche  was  the  caus  and  wvte  of  al  thy<  greif. 

/*/.'/. '432.  38. 
A.S.  hream-an  clamarc,  whence  the  F.  rame  or 
ream,  "  loud  weepiug,"  Rudd.  We  may  add,  Su.G. 
raam.a,  Isl.  hri/m-a,  boare,  Germ,  rum-en,  ramm. 
en,  clamorem  ederc  quocuuque  raodo,  Alem.  ruom 
clamor  ;  Su.G.  rom,  Isl.  rom-ur,  clamor  apphiu. 
dentium ;  rom.a,  Su.G.  be-rocm-a,  applaudere, 
Germ,  ruhm-cn,  rum.en,  laudarc;  Franc,  ruom-an, 
Vol.  11. 


gloriari.     Wachter  refers  to  Gr.  u(Ce,uxi,  lamentor, 
intense  clamo, 

Ra.me,  s.     a  cry,  especially  when  the  same  sound 
is  reiterated.     It  is  said  cf  one,  He  has  ay  at 
rame,  when  he  continues   to  cry  for  the  same 
thin^',    or  to  repeat   the  same   sound,   S.     V. 
the  r. 
Ra.mvng,  s.     A  louJ  cry,  a  shout. 
Tlio  Salius  fillis  al  the  court  about 
\\  ith  loude  ramyngis,  and  w  iih  many aoe  schout. 
Doug.  VirgiU  138.  55. 
RAMEDE,  a.     Remedy ;  Fr.  remtue. 

Bot  God  abowyu  haa  send  ws  sum  ramcde. 
IVullacc,  i.  178.  MS. 
RAMEL,  s.     V.  Rammei,. 
RAMFEEZLED,   jimt.   adj.      "    Fatigued,   ex- 
hausted, over-spent,"  S. 

The  tapetless  ramfcezl'd  Lizzie, 
She's  saft  at  best,  and  something  lazv. 

J>urns,ii'i.  243. 
Teut.  ramme  Yectis,  a  lever,  SMAfutsel-en  agitare, 
factitare,  q.  exhausted  in  working  w  ith  a  lever  .'   or 
shall  we  ratlier  trace  it  to  ramme  aries  ? 
RAMFORSIT,;?a(^  pa.  Crammed,  stuffed  hard; 
q.  ratiimed  by  force,  a  tautological  phraseology. 
Ilis  boss  bellie,  rumforsit  with  creisch  and  lie, 
^\  ill  serve  to  be  a  gabion  in  neiil  ; 
Ilis  held  a  bullat  w  ith  pouldre  far  to  Hie. 

Nicol  ihirne.  Citron.  S.  P.  iii.  455. 
RAMGUNSHOCH,  adj.     Expl.  rugged. 

"  What  makes  you  so  runigunshoeh  to  me,  and 
I  so  corcuddoch  ?"  S.  I'rov.  "  a  jocose  return  to 
them  who  speak  hastily  to  us,  when  we  speak  kind, 
ly  to  them.''     Kelly,  "p.  348. 

Qu.  Teut.   ram,  aries,  and  goyen,   jactare  cum 
impetu,  quatcre,  batuere  ;   q.    to  strike  or  butt  like 
a  ram  ?   Isl.  gunnar,  ariei  pugnans. 
RAMMASCHE,  adj.     Collected  ;  Fr,  ramassL 

"  There  eflir  I  herd  the  rumour  of  ramma<ckc 
foulis  ande  of  beystis  that  maid  grite  beir."  Compl. 
S.  p.  59. 

R  AMMEKIXS,  s.  "  A  dish  made  of  eggs,  cheese, 
and  crumbs  of  bread,  mixed  in  the  manner  of  a 
pudding  ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

It  seems  to  be  the  same  dish  which  the  Fr.  call 
ramolles  ;  "  past-meats  f;L-hioncd  like  sausages,  and 
made  of  the  juyce  of  herbes,  the  yolkes  of  egges, 
cheese,  and  meale  sca.'.oned  with  s.-ilt,  and  boiled  in 
water  ;  when  they  are  taken  out  of  it,  and  served 
up  hot ;"  Cotgr. 

Kilian  gives  Flandr.  rammeken  as  synon.  with 
rooiteyc,  roosfcyken  ;  panis  escharites,  panis  super- 
craticula  tostiis,  i.  e.  S.  girdle-bannocks.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  the  origin  of  the  term. 
RAMMEL,  Ramkl,  s.  Sniall  branches,  shrub- 
bery. 

In  tapestries  ye  micht  pcrsaue 

Young  ramel,  wrorht  like  lawrcU  frcis. 

riurcl,    IVution's  Colt.  ii.  1. 

Full  litill  it  wald  delite. 

To  write  of  srroggis,  brome.  hadder  or  rammell. 
Doug.  Virgil,  271.  44. 
Fr.  ramillcs,  id.  Lat.  ramul-us,  a  little  branch. 
Rammel,  adj.     1.  Branchy;  Fr.  ramillf. 

.Mui 
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*'  There  ras  one  irrcne  banc  ful  of  ratnmel  grenc 
treis."     Conipl.  S.  p.  57. 
2.  Rank,  applied  to  straw  ;  rnmmel  strae,  straw 

that  is  strong  ant!  rank,  S.B.  q.  branclied  out. 

A.  Bor.  rainmclji  tall,  and  rank  ;  as  beans  ;  Gl. 
Grose. 
RAMMEL,RAMni,E,<r.  Mixed orblended  grain, S. 

"  Blanded  bear,  or  raminel,  as  the  country  pco. 
pie  here  call  it,  is  the  produce  of  barley  and  com- 
mon bear  sown  in  a  mixed  state."  P.  Markincli, 
Fife,  Statist.  Ace.  xii.  531. 

"  Many  farmers  in  this  and  the  neighbour. 

ing  parishes,  still  prefer  for  seed  a  mixture  of  boar 
or  big  and  barley,  in  different  proportions,  which 
they  call  Ramble."  P.  Crail,  Fife,  Statist.  Ace. 
ix.  441. 

Perhaps  from  Tent,  rammel-en  tumultuari,  q.  in 
a  confused  state,  as  being  blended. 
RAMMER,  s.     A  ramrod,  S. 
To  RAMMIS,  r.  n.     To  go  about  in  a  state  ap- 
proaching to  frenzy  ;  to  be  driven  about  under 

the  impulse  of  any  powerful  appetite,  S.B. 

Thus  one  is  said  to  ram  mis  about  like  a  cat,  in 
allusion  to  a  female  cat  seeking  the  male.  One  is 
also  said  to  be  rammissing  Kith  hunger. 

Alcm.  roinisch  pfaerd,  equus  salax  ;  Su.G.  roensk, 
used  in  the  same  sense.  O.Tcut.  ramm.cn,  satire, 
inire  more  ariet\im  ;  from  ramme,  a  ram,  because 
of  the  liquorish  disposition  of  this  animal.     Hence, 

Rammtst,  part.  adj.     Furious,  raging. 

"  The  residow  seyng  thair  capitaine  and  thair 
freindis  slane,  come  with  ane  huge  nowraer  of  stanis 
(becaus  thay  wantit  thair  swerdis)  on  the  kyngis 
army  ;  as  rammist  and  wod  creaturis,  to  haue  re. 
uengit  the  slauchter  of  thair  freindis."  Beliend. 
Cron.  B.  T.  r.  U. 
To  RAMORU,  X).  n.     To  feel  remorse  for.     V. 

Rp.MonD. 
To  RAMP,  V.  n.     1.  To  be  romplsh,  S.  as  ramp 

is  synon.  with  E.  romp. 
2.  To  rage  :  rrtnipaud,  raging,  Wallace. 

The  pepill  beryt  lik  wyld  bestis  in  that  tyd, 
Within  the  wallis  rampand  on  afhir  sid, 
Rewmyd  in  reuth,  with  mony  grysly  grayne. 
Wallace,  rii.  458.  i\IS. 
"  And  that  the  deuil  is  our  ennymye  Sanct  Petir 
testifyis  plainly,  sayand  thus  :  Brcthir  be  sobir  and 
walk,  for  your  aduersarye  the  deuil,  lyk  ane  ramp- 
ing lyoun,  gais  about  seikand  quhome  he  may  deuoire 
&  swallye,  to  quhom  do  ye  resist,  being  stark  in  your 
faith."     Abp.  Hamiltoun's  Catechismc,  Fol.  133.  a. 
Chaucer  uses  rampe  in  the  same  sense. 

Whan  she  cometh  home  she  rampeth  in  my  face, 
And  erycth,  False  coward,  wrekc  thy  wif. 

Monkes  Prol.  rer.  13910. 
A.S.  rempend,  praeceps ;  Isl.  ramb-a,  supcrbire; 
Ital.  ramp-are,  to  paw  like  a  lion. 

Ramp,  adj.     1.  Riotous,  disorderly. 

"  It  was  urged  for  hiin,  the  confession  proren 
■was  merely  extrajudicial,  and  he  was  not  presumed 
to  be  the  aggressor,  he  bein?  but  a  tradesman,  and 
old,  near  the  age  of  fifty,  the  other  a  gentleman, 
and  young,  and  known  to  be  ramp."  f  ouataia. 
hall's  Decisions,  i.  2. 


2.  Vehement,  violent,  S. 

When  frank  Miss  John  came  first  into  (lie  ramp. 
With  his  fierce  llaming  sword,  none  was  so  ramp; 
He  look'd  like  Mars,  and  Tow'd  that  he  would 

stand. 
So  long's  there  was  a  rebel  in  the  land. 
He  rym'd,  he  suns,  he  jocund  was  andfrolick. 
Till  Kmich  Park  gave  master  John  the  collick. 
And  so  of  all  the  troop  there  was  not  one. 
That  turn'd  his  tail  so  soon  as  frank  Miss  John. 
Pennecuik\i  Poems,  1715.  p.  '27. 
To  RAMP,  V.  n.     Milk  is  said   to  ramp,  when, 
from  some  disease  in  the  cow,  it  becomes  ropy, 
and  is  drawn  out  into  threads,  like  any  glutinous 
substance,  S.B. 

Perhaps  from  Fr.  ramp-er,  to  climb,  because  of 
the  appearance  the  milk  makes,  when  poured  out. 
Or,  as  the  vulvar  view  this  as  the  effect  of  witch- 
craft, from  O.Flandr.  ramp-cn,  dira  imprerari,  from 
Tent,  ramp,  infortunium,  malum  ;  Kilian. 
To  RAMP,  V.  a.  To  trample  ;  Gl.  Sibb. 
To  RAMPAGE,  v.  n.  To  rage  and  storm,  to 
prance  about  with  fury,  S. 

Psewart  rnmpag'd  to  see  both  man  and  horse 
So  sore  rebuted,  and  put  to  the  worse. 

IIiimillou)i's  IVullace,  p.  244. 
Then  he  began  the  glancing  heap  to  tell. 
As  soon's  he  miss'd  it,  he  ratvpaged  red  wood, 
And  lap  and  danc'd,  and  was  in  unco  mood. 
Ross's  Ilclenore,  p.  64. 
Perhaps  from  the  same  origin  with  Ramp,  to  be 
in  a  rage,  q.  t. 

RAMPAR  EEL,  a  lamprey,  S.    Petromy7on  ma- 
rinus,  Linn. 

"  These  spotted  eels  are  called  rampar  eels.  It 
is  said,  they  will  attack  men,  or  even  black  cattle, 
when  in  the  water."  P.  Johnston,  Dumfr.  Statist. 
Ace.  iv.  217.  N. 

This  is  CTidcntly  a  corr.  of  lamprey.  It  is  also 
called  a  nine-ec\l  eel.  V.  Eel. 
RAM-RAIS,  Ram-race,  s.  The  act  of  runn- 
ing in  a  precipitous  manner,  with  the  head  in- 
clined downward,  as  if  one  meant  to  butt  with 
it,  S. 

Sum  haisty  and  Tnwarlv  at  the  llicht 
Slakis  tharebrydillis,  spurrandinalltharcmycht, 
Can  with  ane  rum  rais  to  the  portis  dusche. 
Like  with  thare  hedis  the  hard  barris  to  fruschc. 
Doug.  Virgil,  397.  47. 
This  term,  which  is  overlooked  by  Rudd.,  may 
have  been  formed  from  the  name  of  the  ram  j  as  it 
literally  expresses  the  sense  of  the  word,  arielo,  used 
by  Virg.  from  arics,  id.  ;  like  Teut.  rumey-en. 

It  is  evident  that  Doug.,  in  using  this  term,  in 
the  translation  of  arieto,  has  viewed  it  as  derived 
from  ram,  aries.  But  it  is  doubtful,  whether  it 
may  not  be  allied  to  Su.G.  ram,  Isl.  ramm-ur,  to. 
bustus.  The  Icelanders  have  a  similar  phrase,  Ham 
ramr,  violentia  ac  viribus  Cyclopicis  grassatus  j  from 
hum-ast,  delirare,  gigantco  niodo  grassari.  V.  G. 
Andr.  p.  105.  Ramleikc,  cyclopicae  vires. 
RAMSH,  adj.  I.  Strong,  robust.  A  woman  of 
unusual  strength,  or  masculine  in  her  manners, 
is  called  a  ]-amsh  quer/n,  S.B. 
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Su.G.  ram,  Isl.  ramm-ur,  robust ;  also,  deform* 
cd,  quum  qui  robnsti  sunr,  non  semper  formain  de> 
licatissiDiam  babcaiit,   Hire. 

As,  however,  the  term  sometimes  imijlies  the  idea 
of  salacious,  it  may  l)e  the  same  with  K.  rammish., 
used  by  Chaucer  as  signifying,  "  rank,  likearomy" 
Tyrwhitt.      V.  Rammis. 

2.  Harsh  to  the  taste,  S.B. 

As  animals,  or  vegetables,  that  have  a  strong 
growth,  are  generally  unsavoury,  it  may,  in  this 
sense,  be  from  the  origin  already  mentioned.  Ac- 
cordingly ram,  strong,  is  also  rendered  rank,  oli- 
dus ;  En  ram  lukt,  odor  graveolens ;  Norw.  romm.i, 
rank.  Isl.  rammr,  however,  signifies  bitter ;  Fland. 
jcrannch,  Belg.  rinsch,  sour. 

RAM-STAM,  adj.  Forward,  thoughtless  ;  used 
also  adv.,  precipitately,  headlong.  To  come  on 
ram-stum,  to  advance  without  regard  to  the 
course  one  takes,  or  to  any  object  in  the  way, 
S. 

Nae  ferly  tho'  ye  do  despise 

The  bairum>scairum,  ramsiam  boys, 

Tlie  rattlin  squad. 
Burns,  iii.  91. 
As  this  word  conveys  a  similar  idea  to  that  of 
ram-rais,  the  first  syllable  may  allude  to  the  ram  ; 
or  it  may  be  from  Su.G.  rum,  strong.  The  second 
may  be  formed,  either,  as  in  many  cases,  for  the 
metrical  alliteration  ;  or  from  Su.G.  staemm-a,  ten- 
dere,  cursum  dirigere,  q.  to  direct  one's  course,  or 
rush  forward  like  a  ram  ;  or  to  do  it  forcibly,  like 
the  action  of  a  strong  man.  Isl.  stame,  careless,  re. 
miss,  may  have  a  superior  claim  ;  as  denoting  the 
carelessness,  with  which  the  force  referred  to,  is  ex- 
erted.    V.  Ram-rais. 

RAMUKLOCH.  To  sing  ramuUoch,  to  cry,  to 
change  one's  tune  from  mirth  to  sadness;  sy- 
non.  witli  Bamiillo. 

It  hes  bene  sene,  that  wyse  wemen, 
Eftir  thair  husbands  deid, 

lies  gottin  men, 

With  ane  grene  sling,  hes  gart  thame  bring 
The  geir  qiihilk  won  wes  be  ane  dring  ; 
And  syne  gart  all  the  bairnis  sing 
Ramukloch  in  ihair  bed. 

Bannati/ite  Poems,  p.  180.  st.  9. 
To  RANGE,  r.  a.     To  prop  with  stakes,  S. 

Su.G.  raenn.a,  to  place  a  stake  behind  a  door, 
in  order  to  keep  it  shut ;  Ihre,  to.  Ren. 

Ra.vce,  s.  1.  A  prop,  a  wooden  stake  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  building,  S. 

2.  The  cross  bar  which  joins  the  lower  part  of  the 
frame  of  a  chair  tovjether,  Ang. 

."5.  The  fore-part  of  the  roof  of  a  bed,  or  the  cor- 
nice of  a  wooden  bed.  Torc-rniice,  the  slip  of 
timber  which  secures  the  lids  ot  a  wooden  bed, 
and  forms  a  mortice  for  them,  in  which  they 
run  backwards  and  forwards,  S. 
Su.C;.  7-f7i,  a  stake,  (J.H.  rhaiin,  a  pole. 

RANDAN,  j(.     V.  Ra.nuoun. 

RANDER,  s.  Order,  strict  conformity  to  rule, 
S.B. 


The  Squire  ordain'd  nae  rander  to  be  kept, 
And  rous'd  him  always  best  that  lightest  leapt : 
Lest  Nory,  seeing  dancing  by  a  rule, 
Should  blush,  as  having  never  been  at  school. 
Rushes  Uelenore,  p.  116. 
Perhaps  from  Isl.  ruund,   Su.G.   rand,   margo, 
linea,   \)\.  rander ;  q.   to  keep  no  determinate /?'««, 
as  a  line  is  often  the  mark  by  which  ouc  is  directed 
in  any  work  or  amusement. 

R ANDERS,  s.  pi.     Idle  rumours;  also,  idle  con- 
versation, S. 

Fland.  rand-en,  delirare,  ineptire,  nngari ;  Kt. 
lian. 

RANDY,   Randie-beggar,   5.     I.    A   sturdy 
beggar ;  one  who  exacts  alms  by  threatenings 
and  abusive  language,  especially  when  there  arc 
none  but  females  at  home,  S. 
"  Many    Randier    (sturdy   vagrants)   infest    this 
country  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  the  High- 
lands."    P.  Kirkden,  Statist.  Ace.  ii.  515. 
I'm  sure  the  chief  of  a'  his  kin 
Was  Rab  the  beggar  randy. 

Ritson's  S.  Poems,  I.  183. 
"  The  place  is  oppressed  with  gangs  of  gypsies, 
commonly  called   Randy -beg  gars,   because  there   is 
nobody  to  take  the  smallest  account  of  them."     P. 
Eaglesham,  Reufrews.  Statist.  Ace.  ii.  121. 
2.  A  scold,  S. 

This  might  appear  at  first  view  to  be  the  primary 
sense.  But  it  is  certainly  only  a  secondary  one ;  al- 
though the  more  common  use  of  the  term  in  towns. 
It  seems  merely  a  general  application,  borrowed 
from  the  abusive  language  used  by  the  vagrant  tribes; 
in  the  same  manner  as  S.  tinkler,  properly  the  name 
of  a  profession,  has  come  to  signify  a  scold,  and  also 
a  sturdy  mendicant,  because  of  the  rude  manners 
and  wandering  life  of  tinkers. 

A.S.  regn-thcoj,  dominans  fur.  But  it  seems  pro- 
perly to  denote  the  spoiler  of  a  kingdom.  Su.G. 
ri/«rn// fur  fugiens,  one  who  steals  and  runs  away. 
This  might  agree  pretty  well  with  tho  character  of 
our  vagrants.  As,  however,  randie-beggar  is  ex. 
actly  analogous  to  what  our  law  calls  maisterful 
beggar  or  sornare  ;  the  term  may  probably  be  trac- 
ed to  ran,  which,  in  almost  all  the  Goth,  dialects, 
signifies  the  act  of  spoiling.  If  we  shall  suppose 
that  the  A.S.  term  thcof,  Su.G.  tiiif.  Germ,  dieb,  a 
thief,  has  been  conjoined,  the  compound  word  would 
denote  one  who  not  only  takes  what  is  not  his  own, 
but  does  so  forcibly  ;  as  resembling  Utouthrie,  q.  v. 
It  might  easily  be  softened  to  Randie. 

Some  might  prefer  A.S.  rand-rciga,  clypeatus  bcl- 
lator,  miles  ;  because  soldiers  have  too  often  acted 
as  freebooters  ;  or  Gael,  rannfaich,  a  songster,  be. 
cause  bairds,  when  their  consequence  had  declined, 
were  classed  with  maisterful  beggars,  Acts  Ja.  \'l. 
1579.  c.  74. 

Randy  is  used  as  an  adj.  A.  Bor. ;  "  riotous,  ob. 
streperous,  disorderly  ;"  Grose's  Prov.  Gl. 
RANDOUN.  y.   The  swift  course,  flight,  or  mo- 
tion of  any  thing. 

It  is  used  to  denote  the  swift  motion  of  a  horse^  a 
gallop. 

Schyr  Amer  then,  but  mar  abaid, 
With  all  the  folk  he  w>fh  him  haid, 
Mm  2 
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I«chyt  in  forroly  to  the  f>  cht, 
And  raid  in  till  a  ramloim  rycht, 
The  slrawclit  way  towart  Moflen. 

Harbour,  ii.  311.  MS. 
It  (U'notcs  the  swift  motion  of  birds. 

And  trunipettis  blast  rasyt  within  the  tonn 
Sic  mancre  brute,  asthocht  men  hard  the  soim 
Of  crannis  crow|iiiig  llcing  in  tho  are, 
With  spcdy  fard  in  raudoiin  hero  and  tharc. 
Doug,  yirgil,  324.  33. 
Also,   the  flight  of  a  javi'lin  or  arrow. 

IJot  throw  his  gardy  sone 

The  grimdin  hedc  and  bludy  schaft  are  done, 
Furth  haldand  the  self  raiidoiin  as  it  went. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  3'27.  45. 
Fr.  raiiclon,  the  swiftness  or  force  of  a  violent 
btrcam.  Tliis  is  the  primary  sense,  as  found  in  the 
r.  V.  RA.-fDONiT.'  Norm.  Sax.  rnnituii,  a  rcnn- 
nn  (luere,  and  dan  deorsum  ;  Franc,  rcntdun,  a  tor. 
rent,  a  cataract  ;  llickcs'  Thes.  i.  23'2.  Renniin, 
id.  Schilter,  vo. /?//in«n.  llcncc  K.  random .  Ran- 
dan is  \ised  in  a  similar  sense,  S.B.  A  thing  is  said 
to  come  at  a  randan,  when  it  comes  by  surprise. 

Randomt,  pret.  v. 

A  pone  that  richc  river,  randonit  full  cvin, 
The  side  wallis  war  set,  sad  to  the  see. 

GuKan  and  Got.  i.  20. 
"  Arranged,"  Gl.  Pink.      But  it  seems  to  signi. 
fy,  that  the  river  ran  down  swiftly  in  a  straight  line, 
«j.  which  randonit ;  Fr.  randonn-er,  id. 
RANE,  Ray.ne,  Raiv,  Reane,  s.     ].  "  Te- 
dious idle  talk  ;"  Gl.  Wynt. 
Mater  nane  I  worthy  fand. 
That  tyl  yhoure  heryng  were  plesand. 
In-tyl  this  tretys  for  to  wryte  : 
Swa  suld  I  dullc  hale  yhoure  delyte, 
And  yhc  sulde  call  it  bot  a  nine, 
t)r  that  I  had  thame  half  ourtaue, 
Gyf  I  sulde  tell  thaim  halyly, 
As  thai  are  in  the  Gcnalogy. 

lVi/nt02cn,  ii.  1 0.  25. 
.Rnyne,  viii.  Prol.  24. 
2.  Some   idle,  unmeaning,  or  unintelligible  lan- 
guage, especially  of  the  rhythmical  kind,  fre- 
quently repeated  ;.  metrical  jargon. 

Sa  come  the  Ruke  with  a  rerde,  and  a  rane  roch, 
A  bard  out  of  Irland  with  lianochadce ! 
I  Said,  Gluntow guk  dynydrach  hala  mischty  dock. 

lloulate,  iii.  13.  MS. 
This  is  eTidcntly.  meant  to  ridicule  the  profession 
of  Hards. 

The  railycarc  rckkinis  na  wourdis,  bot  ratlis 

furth  ranya, 
Jul  rude  and  ryot  resouns  bayth  roundalis  and 
ryme. 

Dong.  Virgil,  Prol,  238.  b.  21. 
At  nicht  is  some  gayne,- 


This  is  our  auld  a  rayne  ;- 


Xam  maist  wilsuni  of  wane, 
Within  this  warld  wydc. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  198. 
The  author,  in  the  first  verse,  seems  to  quote  the 
beginning  of  some  old  song. 

The  word,  as  used  by  WyntowDj  may  admit  of 


the  same  sense.  Rainie  still  denotes  any  metrira! 
jnrgnn,  or  idle  repetition,  used  by  children,  S.H. 
Ironic,  synon. 

3,  A  frequent  and  irksome  repetition  of  the  same 
sound  or  cry. 

I  herd  a  peteous  appcill,  with  a  pnre  mane, 
Sowlpit  in  sorrow,  that  sadly  could  say, 
"  Woes  me  wreche  in  this  warld,  wilsuni  of  wane!" 
With  mair  murnyng  in  mjTid  than  I  nienc  may; 
Rowpit  rcwchfuily  rolk  in  a  rud  rane. 

Houlatc,  i.  4.  MS. 
All  thckycin  the  country  theyskartdandchased. 
That  roaring  they  wood  ran,  androuted  in  zrcan. 
Moiitgomcrie,  H'ulnon's  Coll.  iii.  21. 
"   You're  like  the  gowk  (cuckow),  you  have  not 
a  rain  but  one,"  S.  Prov.  applied  to  those  who  of- 
ten repeat  the  same  thing  ;  Rudd. 

He  supposes  it  may  be  the  same  with  ranic,  m  be- 
ing changed  into  n,  or  rather  from  Isl.  hryn  excla. 
mo.  The  latter  is  certainly  preferable.  We  may 
add  hrin  vociferatio. 

liut  perhaps  it  is  allied  to  MoesG.  runa,  consili- 
um, Su.G.  runa,  incantatio,  as  those,  who  pretend- 
ed to  magical  power,  used  a  certain  rhythmical  sort 
of  gibberish,  which  they  frequently  repeated.  Germ. 
ruun,  a  mystery,  an  incantation,  A.S.  gc-ryne,  mys- 
teriuui,  C.B.  rhin,  id.  Isl.  rcyn-a  epi/r,  to  in(juir»'- 
after  things  secret,  is  traced  to  runir,  literae  ;  Land- 
nam.  Gl.  Gael,  rann  denotes  a  song,  a  genealo- 
gy ;  rannach,  a  songster  ;  ranaighe,  a  romancer,  a 
story-teller  ;  Shaw.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence, 
that  Ileb.  Hi"!'  ranah,  signifies  sonuit,  JJ*^,  ranan, 
cecinit,  claniavit ;  ^y\,  ranah,  clamor,  cautus,  and 
y^,  ron,  also,  a  song. 

It  seems  to  be  radically  the  same  word  that  War- 
ton  refers  to,  as  used  in  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Coll. 

. Herknc  to  my  ron. 

Hist.  P.  i.  32. 
To  RaxEj  r.  a.     To  cry  the  same  thing  over  and 
over. 

Grete  routis  did  assemble  thidder  in  hy, 
And  roupit  eftcr  battell  carnestfully  j 
The  detestabyl  weris  eucr  in  ane 
Agane  the  fatis  all  they  cry  and  rane. 

Doug.  Virgil,  228.  17. 
RANEGALD,  adj.     Acting  the  part  of  a  rene- 
gado. 

llawmoud  rcbald,  and  ranegald  rehator, 
My  lynage  and  forbeirs  war  evir  leil. 

Kennedy,  Evergreen,  ii.  68. 
Renegate,  Edit.  1508. 

RANG,  Raing,  s.    A  row,  a  rank,  S.     A  raing 
of  soldiers,  a  file,  S.B. 

Fr.  rang,  id.  Sw.  rang,  C.B.  rhenge,  ordo,  se- 
ries. 
RANG,  pret.     Reigned,  S. 

Thou  rang  in  rest,  and  holilie  thon  held 
Thy  vowed  word,  and  when  th'  inrious  wold 
True  vertue  wrong,  thy  power  thairs  repeld. 
Garden's  Theatre,  p.  2. 
V.  Ring,  v. 
RANGALE,  Ra.ngald,  Ringalu,  Rangat, 
s.     1.  The  rabble.     This  is  the   primary  and 
most  ancient  sense. 
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On  this  wyss  him  ordanys  he. 
And  synu  asscmblit  I-.is  mcngnc, 
That  war  >i  hundcr  fochtand  men, 
Bat  rangalc,  that  was  with  him  then, 
Tiiat  war  as  fele  as  thai,  or  ma. 

Harbour,  Tiii.  198.  MS. 
Sibb.  is  mistaken  wlirn  lio  renders  "  of  smal  ran. 
gale,"  Barbour,  oj  loie  rank.     It  literally  signifies, 
the  low  rabble. 

For  thai  war  on  (he  lest  party 

Anc  hundreth  arniyd  jolvly 

Of  Rnyclitis  and  Sqwyeris,  bot  Rangule. 

IVj/ntozcn,  Tiii.  3S.  35. 

2.   A  crowil,  a  multitude,  a  mob,  S.B. 
His  son  and  cik  tlie  prophetcs  Sibylla, 
Aniyddis  of  that  sorle  llokkis  to  the  bra, 
And  grete  routis  witli  raiigald  in  ledis  he. 

Doug.  Hr'^il,  192.  10. 

Syne  all  the  ringald  pcrsewis 

With  grunden  arrowis,  amang  the  thik  wod  bewis. 
Ibid.  18.  54.     V.  Repair. 
This  properly  denotes  a  crowd  composed  of  the 
vulgar. 

A  rangcl  o'  the  common  fouk 
In  bourachs  a'  stood  roun'. 

Poems  in  the  Duchan  Dialect^  p.  I. 

3..  Anarchy,  disorder. 

Gud  rewl  is  banist  our  the  bordour, 
And  rungal  rings,  bot  ony  ordour. 
With  reird  of  rebalds,  and  of  swaue. 

Dunbar,  Mai/land  Poems,  p.  116. 
Here  the  word  is  metonymically  used,  the  cause 
being  put  for  the  clfect ;  as  anarchy  and  tutnult  are 
the  consequences   of  the  rabble,  or  sti'diiis-,  getting 
uppermost. 

lludd.  mentions  ran  and  gfld,  sodalitium,  q.  the 
running  together  or  concourse  of  people.  Ran,  spo. 
lii^tio,  would  hare  been  more  natural  ;  q.  a  society 
for  spoil.  As  the  word  is  sometimes  written  ringald, 
he  also  mentions  ring,  because  such  crowds  stand  in 
a  ring  or  circle,  lie  might  rather  have  referred  to  . 
Su.G.  ring,  as  signifying  a  circle  of  men,  especially. 
of  those  convened  for  judging  in  public  concerns. 
Our  ancestors,  says  the  learned  Ihre,  held  their  pub- 
lic conventions  in  (he  open  air,  and  a  circle  was 
formed,  generally  marked  out  by  stones,  where  the 
judges  and  their  assessors  had  their  stations,  within 
which  the  litigants,  or  those  who  consulted  about 
public  alVairs,  were  admitted.  Hence  the  phrase,  A 
thing  oc  a  ring,  i.  e.  in  the  judgment  and  circle. 

It  would  be  stretching  etj-mology  too  fur,  to  s\ip- 
pose  that   this  term  had  any  connexion  with  Fr.anr. 
rungull,   L.B.  roncalia,  concilium,  curia  Galloruui.. 
V.  Jun.  Goth.  Gl.  vo.  Runa.     WacJiter,  however, 
renders  Guile  convocatio. 

But  I  have  met  with  nothing  that  can  be  yiewed  : 
as  a  satisfactory  etymon  of  our  term, 

RANGE,  s.     ].  A  company  of  hunters. 

Quhen  that  the  rnngc  and  the  fade  on  brede 
Uynnys  throw  the  grauis,  sercheing  the  woddis- 

wyd, 

I  saUapoun  thameanc  rayrk  schourc  doun  skalc. 
Doug.  Virgily  103.  49. 


2.  The  advanced  body  of  an  army,  which  makes 
an  attack,  as  distinguished  from  the  staifl,  or 
mnin  body. 
The  ost  thai  delt  in  diuerss  part  that  tyde. 
Schyr  Garrat  Herroun  in  the  staill  can  abide. 
Schyr  Jhon  Butler  the  range  he  tuk  him  till, 
AV'ith  thre  hundir  quhilk  war  of  hardy  will ; 
In  to  the  woode  apon  Wallace  thai  yeid, 

H'allaee,  t.  33.  MS. 
Fr.  rang,  rungic,  a  rank,  row,  file.     V.  RanOi 
RANGEL,  s.     A  crowd.     V.  Rangall. 
RANK,  ndj,     I.  Strong  ;  used  to  denote  bodily 
strength. 

"  lu  the  mene  tymc  certane  wyclit  and  rank  men 
tuke  hym  be  the  myddill."     Bellend.  Cron,  B.  v.  c. 
6.      Viribus  validiores,  Boeth. 
2.  Harsh  ;  applied  to  the  voice,  in  the  sense  of 
hoarse. 

Nane  vther  wise  than  as  sum  tyme  we  knaw 

The  flicht  of  birdis  fordynnys  the  thik  schaw  j 
Or  than  the  rank  vocit  swannys  in  ane  rabil, 
Suundand  and  souchand  with  nois  lamentabill. 
Doug.  Virgil,  379.  33,. 
q.  harsh  to  the  car.     Both  seem  to  be  oblique  senses 
of  the  E.  word. 

R  ANNOK  FLOOK,  a  species  of  flounder.    Sibb. 
Fife,  p.  120. 

Can  this  be  an  erratum  for  Bannock  Flook,  the 
name  given  in  Ang.  to  that  species  which  is  reckon. 
ed  the  true  Turbot  ? 


RANSOUNE,  Ransown, 


Ransom. 


Fortrace  thai  wan,  and  small  castelUs  kest  doun, 
With  aspir  wajjpynnys  payit  thair  ransotine. 
f-Vallacc,  viii.  522.  MS. 
It  is  common  in  O.K. 

— ' —  Som  gaf  ramoun  after  ther  trcspas. 

R.  Drunne,  p.  329. 
Fr.  ranson,  id.  Loccenius,  speaking  of  the  re- 
demption of  captives,  mentions  the  word  ranson  as 
comp.  of  ran,  rapine,  and  son-n,  io  appease  or  re- 
deem. Illud  pretium  redcmptioois  vulgo  Ranson 
vel  Runsun  vetiri  voce  Gotlio-Teutoniea  appillatur. 
a  raun  vel  ran  rapinu,  et  sona  vel  sutia,  pacare  vel 
plarnre,  ant  redinu're.  Sic  in  Legibus  Gulielmi  Re- 
gis Angliae,  cap.  l.xii.  Ran  dicunt  a|)ertaiu  rapi. 
nam  ;  et  in  Lege  Salica,  cap.  Ixiv.  Characns,  qua- 
si abacti  pecoris  raptus,  ut  Gariiiif^uctke  ubigeus. 
Est  ergo  Ranson,  vel  Ransun,  idem  quod  composi- 
tionis  aut  rcdemptionis  pretium  pro  rapto  vel  abrep- 
to  captivo.  Aiitiq.  .Svieo-(«oth.  p.  133.  V.  also 
Ran,  Ramiun,  Wachter. 

To  RANTER,  v.  a.      1.  To  sow  a  seam  across 
so  nicely  that  it  is  not  perceived,  S.     Fr.  jen- 
traire,  id. 
2-  To  darn  in  a  coarse  manner,  Ang. 
RANTY-TANTY,  s. 

With  crowdy  mowdy  they  fed- me,- 
Lajig-kail  aud  rantij-tantj/. 

R/t}on''s  S.  Poems,  i.  182. 
RANTLE-TREE,  Ra>-tiief.,  s.     J.  The  crook- 
tree,  or  that  beam  which  extends  from  the  fore 
to  the  back  part  of  a  chimney,  on  which  the 
crook  is  suspended,  S.    . 


RAP 


RAP 


"  I — cUm  out  at  the  t'ithcr  door  o'  the  coacli, 
ai  gill  I  had  bet'n  gaen  out  at  the  lum  o'  a  house 
that  wanted  baith  crook  an'  ranlle-ircc."  Journal 
from  r.ondon,   p.  4. 

It  is  not  the  roof -tree,  as  Sibb.  conjectures,  but 
much  lower.  Qu.  Sw.  ruiidel,  a  round  building, 
from  the  circular  form  of  the  chimney  iu  many  cot- 
tages ? 

Ran-free,   Fife ;   Roost-trec,   Aberd.   id. 

"  Rannel-tree,  cross-beam  in  achimnevi  on  which 
the  crook  hangs  ;  sometimes  called  Rannebauk ; 
North."     Grose's  Prov.  Gl. 

2.  "  The  end  of  a  rafter  or  beam,"  Shirr.  Gl. 

According  to  this  definition,  it  may  rather  be  from 
Tsl.  raund,  Su.G.  rand,  extremity,  and  filia,  A.S. 
ihil,  a  board,  a  platik,  a  joist.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble, that  anciently  it  was  a  continuation,  or  the  ex- 
tremity, of  the  roof-tree;  especially  as  Su.G.  roeste, 
which  seems  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  sy. 
non.  term,  roost-tree,  denotes  the  upper  part  of  a 
building  which  sustains  the  roof,   the  gable.end. 

RANTREE,  *.     The  mountain-ash.     V.  Roun- 

TREi;. 

RAP,  Rape,  s.     A  rope.     V.  Rah*. 
To  RAP,  T.  n.     To  drop  or  fall  iu  quick  succes- 
sion.    Thus,  tears   are   said   to   come  rapping 
dotctiy  when  there  is  a  flood  of  them,  S. 
It  seems  (luestionabie   if  this   be   not  the  sense  of 
the   V.   as   used  by  Dong.,  where  Rudd.  renders  it, 
raps,  beats. 

Als  fast  as  rane  sclioure  rappis  on  the  thak, 
So  thik  with  strakis  this  campioun  uiaist  Strang 
With  athir  hand  fele  syis  at  Dares  dang. 

FirgiL  143.  12. 
Now,  by  this  time  the  tears  were  rapping  down. 
Upon  her  milk-T(hite  breast,  aneth  her  gown. 
Ross's  Ilelenorc,  p.  70. 
Su.G.  rap-a  praeceps  ruo,  procido;  Isl.  id.  hrap- 
arliga,  praecipitanter. 

RAP,  s.    1 .  A  cheat,  an  impostor,  S. 

2.  A  counterfeit  coin  ;  a  mere  rap,  S. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  rapp-a,  ti  ad  se  protra- 
here  ;   or  Isl.  hroop,  a  term  ajiplied  to  very  coarse 
cloth  ;   Lanificium  grossuin,  et  crassa  Cla;  G.  Andr. 
p.  VIA. 
RAP,  s.   In  a  rap,  in  a  moment,  immediately,  S. 

Su.G.  rapp,  Belg.  rap,  quick,  sudden.      Hence, 
To  Rap  afFa  thing,  to  do  it  expeditiously,  Loth. 
Rape,  O.E.  occurs  as  a  v.,  signifying  "  to  hi«, 
to  hasten." 

The  folk  that  ascaped  on  Malcolme  side. 
To  Scotland   tham   raped,   &.   piiplised  it  fulle 
wide.  R.  Brunne,   p.  90. 

To  Rav  forl/i,  or  oi/f,  v.  a.    To  throw  out  with 
noise  and  vehemence,  S. 

The  brokin  skyis  rappis  furth  thunderis  leuin. 
y)o«^.  yirgil,   71.  13. 
In  a  similar  sense  it  is  said,  He  rappit  out  a  vol- 
ley of  oaths,  S. 

This  may  be  also  from  Su.G.  rapp  citus,  tcIos. 
RAPE,  «rfv.  Quickly,  hastily. 


Then  Will  as  angrie  as  an  ape, 
Ran  ramping  sweiring  rude  and  rape 
Saw  he  none  uther  schift. 

Cherrie  and  Slae,  st.  C4. 
Chaucer  uses  rape,  id.     V.  Rap,  s.  3. 

RAPEGYRNE,  5.    The  name  anciently  jriven  to 

the  little  fijjure  made  of  the  last  handful  of  grain 

cut  on  the  harvest  field,  now  called  the  M'Jtdtn.. 

Statuit  ctiam   primipilum  unum   reliquos  pracce- 

dentcm,    in    ])alo    autunmalcm    nymphulam,     quam 

Rapegi/rne  vulgus  soleat  appellare,  ad  altum  gercn. 

tcni,  et  ante  cameram  regis  de  lecto  surgentis  dassi- 

cum  subito  fecit  insonari,  &c.     Fordun.  Scotichron. 

ii.  418. 

Reaps,  A.  Bor.  denotes  "  parcels  of  corn  laid  by- 
the  reapers  to  be  gathered  into  sheaves  by  the  bind- 
ers ;"   Gl.  Grose.      V.  Rip. 

It  might  be  deduced  from  A.S.  racp-an,  to  lead 
captive,  and  girn-an,  to  strive,  q.  to  strive  to  carry 
otV  the  jjrize  ;  as  the  gaining  of  the  Maiden  is  gene- 
rally the  result  of  a  contest  among  the  reapers.  This 
handful  of  corn,  as  well  as  the  feast  at  the  end  of 
harvest,  is  called  the  Kirn.  A.S.  rip,  however,  sig- 
nifies harvest,  and  ripa,  ripe,  a  handful  of  corn, 
hripe-man,  a  reaper  ;  Su.G.  rcpa,  MoesG.  raiip- 
Jan,  to  pluck,  applied  to  ears  of  corn,  Mark  ii.  23. 
The  last  syllable  may  have  originally  been  kirn,  or 
of  the  same  meaning.  Hut  1  can  find  nothing  cer- 
tain as  to  the  etymon  of  this  word. 

A  superstitions  idea  is  attached  to  the  winning  of 
the  Maiden.  If  got  by  a  young  person,  it  is  consi. 
dered  as  a  happy  omen,  that  he  or  she  shall  be  mar. 
ried  before  another  harvest.  For  this  reason  per- 
haps, as  well  as  because  it  is  viewed  as  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphal badge,  there  is  a  strife  among  the  reapers  as 
to  the  gaining  of  it.  Various  stratagems  are  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  A  handful  of  corn  is  often 
left  by  one  uncut,  and  covered  with  a  little  earth  to 
conceal  it  from  the  other  reapers,  till  such  time  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  field  is  cut  down.  The  jierson 
who  is  most  cool  aeuerally  obtains  the  prize,  wait- 
ing till  the  other  competitors  have  exhibited  their 
jiretensions,  and  then  calling  them  back  to  the  hand- 
ful which  had  been  concealed      V.  Maiden. 

RAPLACH,  RAPT.ArK,  Raplock,  Rupi,och, 

s.  "  Coarse  woollen  cloth,  made  fn^m  the  worst 
kind  of  wool,  homespun,  and  not  dyed,"  Sibb. 
GL     S. 

Henc  rapplack  gray,  reploch  gray. 
The  udir  cow  he  cleikis  away, 
With  hir  peur  coit  of  rapplack  gray. 

Lyiiil  ay,  S.l'.R.  ii.  168. 
Thair  *  *  *  elais,  quhilk  wes  of  reploch  gray. 
The  vicar  gart  his  dark  cleik  thame  away. 

Ibid.  p.  65. 
Sibb.  observes,  concerning  Su.G.  rapp,  Indicat 
colorcni  qui  inter  flavum  ct  caesium  niedius  est,  Lat. 
raviis.  I'ut  the  colour  does  not  correspond.  Per- 
haps  rather  from  lock  cirrus,  and  rep-a  vellere,  q. 
the  luck  of  w  ool,  as  plucked  from  the  animal,  with, 
out  any  selection.     Hence, 

Raploch,  adj.  Coarse. 
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The  Muse,  poor  hizzie  \ 
The'  rOBgh  an'  ruploch  be  Iier  measure, 
She's  seldom  lazy. 

Burns,  iii.  376. 
To  RAPPLE  lip,  V.  n.  To  do  work  in  a  hurried 
and  imperfect   manner.     One    who   spins  fast 
and  coaist,  is  s:iid  to  rapple  vp  the  lint,  S.B. 
.  This  is  probably  a  dimin.  from  Rap  off",  v.  q.  t. 

To  RARE,  Rair,  v.  n.   To  roar. 

Be  the  noyis,  and  the  cry 

Of  men,  that  slayiie  and  stekyd  ware, 
That  thai  herd  heyly  cry  and  rare, 
Thai  wyst,  thare  fays  war  by  thame  past. 

IVynto-xn,  viii.  26.  124. 
Vnder  thy  feit  the  erd  rair  and  trymbil 
Thou  moist  se  throw  hir  incanfatioun. 

Doug.  I^irgil,  117.  15. 
A.S.  rur-an,  Bclg;  recr-en. 
Raiie,  Raiu,  s.    1.  a  roar,  a  cry. 

Than  with  ane  rair  the  eirth  sail  ryiie, 
And  swallow  them  baith  man  &  wyue: 
Than  sail  those  creatures  forlorne 
Warie  the  hour  that  thay  war  borne. 

Lynd.uifs  Warkis,  1592,  p.  173. 
2.  A  loud  report  of  any  kind  ;  as,  a  violent  eruc- 
tation, S. 
To  RAS,  V.  a.  To  raise. 

The  Kyng  of  P'rawns  set  hym  to  ras 
And  set  a  sege  befor  Calays. 

yVyntovsn,  viii.  40.  3. 
To  RASCH,  V.  a.  To  dash,  to  beat  •,  to  drive  or 
throv/  with  violence  ;  synon.  dusch. 
"  Suddanly  rais  ane  north  wynd,  &  raachit  all 
thair  schippis  sa  violently  on  the  see  bankis  and 
sandis,  that  few  of  thaym  eschapit."  Bellend.  Cron. 
B.  XT.  c.  14.     lUiaa  ad  scopulos  classe,  Boeth. 

The  lion,  wounded  by  a  shaft  sticking  in  his 
breast,  is  described  as 

Begynnyni;  to  rais  his  sterne  mude, 

Reiosit  of  the  batal,  feirs,  and  wod 
Unabasitlie  raschaiid  the  schaft  in  sounder. 

Doug,  Virgil,  405.  35.     Fraiigit,  Virg. 
The  thrid  with  full  gret  hy  with  tliis 
Kycht  till  the  bra  syd  he  yeid. 
And  stert  be  hynd  hym  on  hys  sted. 
— And  syne  hyme  that  behyiul  hyui  wass. 
All  magre  his  will  him  gan  he  raxx 
Fra  be  hynd  hym,  thocht  he  had  sworn, 
He  laid  hym  ewyn  hym  beforn. 

Barbour,  iii.  134.  MS. 
i.  c.  he  dashed,  or  violently  threw  down,  the  man 
before  him,  who  liad  leaped  on  behind  him  on  his 
horse. 

Race  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Henry  the  Min. 
strel.     V.  Race. 

"  Than  the  bel  vcddir  for  blyfhfncs  bleyttit  rycht 
fast,  and  the  rammh  raschit  there  heydis  to  gyddir." 
Compl.  S.  p.  103. 

Rudd.  views  the  word  as  formed  from  the  sound, 
in  which  he  is  followed  by  Sibb.  With  far  greater 
propriety  Lye  derives  rasvhand,  as  \iscd  by  Uoug., 
corresponding  to  frangif,  Virg.,  from  Isl.  rutk-a, 
frangere,  jicrdere,  corrurapere;  Add.  Jun.  Etym. 
To  this  Germ,  rciss-cii,  rumpere,  is  undoubtedly  al. 


lied  ;  ri'ss,  ruptura.  As,  however,  rasch  admits  of 
a  more  general  sense,  it  may  perhaps  be  viewed  as 
an  active  use  of  Su.G.  ras-u,  praecipiti  lapsu  ferri. 
Isl.  ras,  precipitancy  in  words,  counsels,  or  actions. 
Rascii,  Rasch  e,  .?.  1.  Dash,  collision. 

Sa  felloun  sound  or  clap  made  this  grete  clasche, 
Tliat  of  his  huge  wecht,  fell  with  ane  rasche, 
The  erd  dynlit,  and  al  the  ciete  schuke, 
So  large  feild  his  gousty  body  tuke. 

Di.ug.  Virgil.  305.  9. 
2.  Used  to  denote  the  clashing  of  arms. 
Nane  vthir  wise  Enee  the  Troyane  here 
And  Daunus  son  Turnus  samyn  in  fere 
Hurllis  togiddir  with  thare  schcildis  Strang, 
That  for  grete  raschis  al  the  heuinnis  rang. 
Jbid.  438.  12.     Fragor,  Virg. 
Rasch  is  still  used  for  a  sudden  fall,  Loth. 
A.S.  hraes,  impetus.     As  the  s.  implies  the  idea 
of  noise,   perhaps  Germ,  rausch-en  striderc,  crepi- 
tare,  is  allied. 

To  RASCH,  Rashe,  v.  n.  To  make  any  forcible 
exertion,  to  rush,  S.A. 

"  Incontinent  rais  ane  terribyll  clamour  aroang 
the  Britonis  fast  raschand  to  harnes  to  resist  this 
haisty  affray."     Bellend.  Cron.  Fol.  8.  b. 

"  I  am  maid  ane  slauc  of  my  body  to  ryn  and 
rashe  in  arrage  &  carraige."     Compl.  S.  p.  193. 

"  Young  men — haue  health,  habilitic  &  strength 
of  body  to  run  and  ride,  rash  here  and  there,"  &c. 
Rollocke  on  the  Passion,  p.  517. 

"  To  rashe  through  a  darg,  to  perform  a  day's 
work  hastily,"   Gl.  Compl. 

This  is  deduced  from  "  Fr.  arr^cher,  Teut.  er- 
haschen ;"  ibid.  But  it  is  evidently  synon.  with  A.S. 
raes.an,  to  r\ish,  and  may  be  viewed  as  of  the  same 
stock  with  Su.G.  rasa  mentioned  above,  which  also 
signifies  to  run,  to  make  haste  ;  rask,  Belg.  ras, 
quick,  expeditious. 

RASCH,  Rash,  «(//.  Agile,  active,  j-1  rasch  carle, 
a  man  vigorous  beyond  his  years,  Loth.  Tweedd. 
This  and  the  E.  word  are  both  from  Su.G.  rask, 
celer,  promtus  ;  pracceps.  But  ours  has  the  prim, 
ary  sense  of  the  Goth,  term,  whereas  the  K.  adj.  re- 
tains only  its  oblique  sigiiitication.  V.  Ihrc  in  vo. 
Isl.  hress,  vegetus,  robustus  ;  Ol.  Lex.  Run.  Ras. 
kiiin,  virilis,  et  vcgctae  aetatis,  is  probably  from 
the  same  root. 
RASCH,  Rash,  s.    A  rush,  S. 

"  Than  the  scheiphyrdis  vyuis  cuttit  raschis  and 
seggis,  and  gadrit  mony  fragrant  grene  nieduart." 
Compl.  S.  p.  65. 

Lyudsay  uses  a  very  expressive  emblem  of  seen, 
rity,  of  a  proverbial  kind,  in  which  this  term  occurs. 
Johne  vponland  bene  ful  blyilh  I  trow, 
Becaus  the  ruichc  bus  keipis  his  kow. 

IVurkis,  1 592.  p.  272. 
A.S.  resc,  juncus  ;  MoesG.  ;auv  aiundo. 
Ras(;uen,  Rashe.n,  ad.].    Made  of  rushes;  as,  « 
raschen  cap,  a  cap  of  rushes,  a  rasriicn  sword, 
&c.  S.B. 

"  The  straw  brechem  is  now  supplanted  by  the 
leather  collar,  the  rwhcn  theats  by  the  iron  traces." 
P.  Alvah,  Banlls.  Statist."  Ace.  iv.  393. 

Rasiiy,  acfj.  Covered  with  rushes,  S. 
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I  mind  it  well,  when  thou  coulJ'st  harjly  gang, 
Or  lisp  out  words,    I   clioos'J  thee  frac   the 

til  rang 
Of  a'  the  bairns,  and  led  thee  by  the  hand, 
Aft  to  the  tansy  know  or  rasht/  strand. 

Ram^ay''s  I'ocms,  ii.  104. 
To  RASE  out,  T.  a.  To  pull,  to  pluck. 

T.ik  thir  dartis,  and  sone  out  of  my  case 
That  ilk  reutngeabie  arrow  tliou  out  rase. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  385.  10. 
Rudd.  deduces  it  from  Fr.  arrach-er,  id.  But  it 
has  more  immediate  affinity  to  Germ,  rei^s-ert  tra- 
here,  rapere,  Aleni.  raz-cn.  As  it  implies  the  idea 
of  celerity,  it  may  be  traced  to  Isl.  ra?,  Su.G.  ra>k, 
Celcr,  nianu  promtus. 

RASIT,  port.  pa.  Abashed,  confounded,  thrown 
into  confusion. 

Than  Schir  Gawyne  the  gay,  gude  and  gracius, 
— Melis  of  the  message  to  Schir  Golagrns, 
(Before  the  riale  on  raw   the   renk  was   noght 
rasit.) 

Gawan  and  Got.  ii.  7. 
i.  0.  "  lie  was  not  abashed  before  the  nobles  that 
formed  a  line." 

This  word,   which  is  not  in  Mr.  Pinkerton's  Gl., 
may  be  from  A.S.  reas-an,   to  l)eat  down  riolently  ; 
Sii.G.  raf-a,  Isl.  hras-a,  to  fall  ;  q.  cart  dou»i,  as 
radically  the  same  with  the  r.  Rw^ch,  q.  v.      Vcrel. 
renders  Isl.  rat./:. a  disturbare. 
RASPS,  s.  pi.  Raspberries,  S.  A.  Ror. 
RASSE,  s.  A  strong  current.     V.  R.mss. 
RAT,  s.    1.  A  scratch  ;  as,  a  rat  uitlt  a  prc'tn,  a 
scratch  with  a  pin,  S. 

2.  Metaph.  a  wrinkle. 

Alecto  liir  thranin  rissage  did  away, 
— And  liir  in  schape  fransforniyt  of  ane  trat, 
llir  forrett  skorit  with  rimkillis  and  mony  rat. 
Doug,  firgil,  221.  Sru 
5.  The  track  of  a  wheel  in  a  road  ;  cart-rat,  S.B. 
mt,  E. 

Tcut.  ree(»,  rcte,  rijlc,  rima,  incisura,  rnptura; 
canalis;  rijt-cn  findere,  rumpere,  lacerare.    In  sense 

3.  it  might  seem  allied  to  Su.G.  ralla,  a  path.     But 
jierhaps  the  root  is  rail,  a  line. 

To  Rat,  Ratt,  x.  a.    1.  To  scratch,  S. 
2.  "  To  make  deep  draughts,   scores  or  impres- 
sions, as  of  any  sharp  thing  dragged  along  the 

ground,''  S.  Rudd.     V.  the  s. 
RAT,  s.    A  wart  on  any  part  of  the  body,  S. 

more  properly  wrat,  q.  v. 
RATCH,  s.  Apparently  the  lock  of  a  musket. 
Some  had  guns  with  roHsty  radhcsy 
Some  had  liery  peats  for  matches. 

Colvil's  Muck  I'ncm,  P.  1.  p.  6. 
RATCHEL,  s.     A  hard   rocky  crust  below  the 

soil,  S.  synon.  pun,  till. 

Fr.  rochuillc,  rocks,  rockincss. 
RATH,  adj.  and  adv.  Quick ;  quickly.  V.  R  aith. 
RATH,  adj.    Strange,  savage  in  appearance  ;  a 

term  applied  to  the  owl  when  decked  in  bor- 

-rowcd  feathers. 


Than  rewit  thir  ryallis  of  that  rath  man, 
Bayth  Spirituale   and  Temporale,   that   kennit 
the  cas.  lloutate,  iii.  18.  MS. 

Krroneously  printed  rach. 
A.S.  rcthe,  "  satage,  fell,  rude,"  Somner. 
RATIHABITION,  r.    Confirmation  ;  a  forensic 
term,  uSfc*  in  the  form  of  Lawborrows. 
L.B.    ratihabitio,    conlirmatio  ;    raliliabcre,    pro 
fatum  hitlierc,  conliruiare  ;   Du  Cange. 

RATT,  RATfE,  s.    A  line,  a  file  of  soldiers. 

"  I  advanced  myself,  where  there  stood  a  number 
of  gentlemen  on  horseback,  where  I  fonnd  live  rntt 
nuisketeers."  Gen.  Baillie's  Ace,  Battle  of  Kil- 
syth ;   Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  273. 

"  When  our  general  assembly  was  set  in  the  or. 
dinary  time  and  place,  Lientcnant-Colonel  Cottrell 
beset  the  church  with  some  raltts  of  musqucteers 
and  a  troop  of  horse."     Ibid.  p.  369. 

Gerin.  rut  series,  Su.G.  rail,  linea,  ordo,  Dan. 
rail  (if  solilatcr,  a  rank  or  tile  of  soldiers.  Alem. 
riiltc,  rolte,  turma  Uiilitaris,  L.B.  riit-a ;  Schilter. 
Hence,  I  suppose,  the  soldiers  of  the  City  (iuard  of 
Kdinburgli  are  to  this  d.ay  culled  The  l\mn  Riitts ; 
although  it  would  seem,  that  the  phrase  is  now  un- 
derstood as  if  it  had  been  ludicrously  iuiposed.  How- 
ever low  the  term  may  have  fallen  in  its  acceptation, 
tliese  gentlemen  were  certainly  embodied  at  first  for 
clearing  the  town  of  vermin.  The  word  might  be 
introduced  from  the  Swedish  discipline  ;  as  many  of 
our  bravest  oflicers  in  the  seventeenth  century  had 
served  under  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
RATTLESCULL,  s.  One  who  talks  much  with- 
out thinking,  S.  q.  who  has  a  rattle  in  his  scull. 
Gin  Geordy  be  the  riittlc-iciill  I'm  taiil', 
I  may  expect  to  find  him  still  and  haul'. 

Shirref-'  Poems,  p.  49. 
Tlie  E.  adj.  rattle-headed  is  formed  in  the  same 
manner. 

RATT  RIME,  n.  Any  thing  repeated  by  rote, 
especially  if  of  the  doggrel  kind,  S. 

With  that  he   raucht  me  ane   roll;  to   rede  I 

begane 
The  royete^t  ane  ragment  with  monv  ratt  rime, 
Of  all  the  movvis  in  this  mold,  sen  God  merkit 
man. 

Do'.ig.  Virgil,  Prol.  239,  a.  53. 
This  seems  the  same  with  E.  mtc ;  probably  con- 
nected \i\l\i  Isl.  rocdil  vox,  raeda  sermo,  whence 
racdm  loquax,  dicaculus,  G.  Andr.  ;  or  perhaps 
rot-a  circumagere,  because  of  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  thing. 

RATTS,  i.  pi.  A  term  used  both  by  Dunhar  and 
Kennedy,  which  from  the  connexion,  evidently 
signifies  some  such  treatment  of  a  malefactor, 
as  when,  according  to  our  custom,  his  dead  body 
is  hung  in  chains. 

Ill-fart  and  dryit,  as  Densman  on  the  ratts. 

Evergreen,  ii.  50. 
Quhen  thou  wryts  Densman  dryd  upon  theratts, 
fee.  tbid.  06.  St.  1. 

' The  ravins  sail  ryvc  out  baith  thy  cin, 

And  on  the  ratlis  sail  be  thy  residence. 

Ibid.  69.  St.  22. 
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Germ.  Bflg.  rod  signifies  a  wheel.  Arm.  rat,  Ir. 
til,  rholha,  Alcm.  rud,  Lat.  rota.,  id.  Germ,  rad 
brechen,  to  break  on  the  wheel.  Dut  the  custom, 
to  which  the  passages  above  quoted  niidoubtedly  al. 
lude,  is  thus  exprossed  in  Bclg.  Op  ecn  rad  gezct, 
"  set  upon  a  wheel,  as  murderers  or  incendiaries,  af- 
ter fhey  are  put  to  death  ;"  Scwel.  Alcm.  met,  rota, 
crux,  furca.  V.  Mcriiet,  Schilter.  Dunbar  most 
probably  alludes  to  this  custom,  in  consequence  of 
having  seen  it  on  the  continent  ;  especially  as  he 
speaks  of  a  Deusnian,  or  Dane  on  the  latfs.  For  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  was  known  iu  Britain.  Sw. 
raadbraka,  to  break  on  the  wheel. 

From  the  reply  that  Kennedy  gives  to  Dunbar's 
accusation,  it  is  unquestionable  that  (he  person,  re- 
presented as  on  the  rattx,  is  a  malefactor.  For  Ken. 
nedy  endeavours  to  ridicule  tiie  allusion,  by  shewing 
that  Dcnsman  is  an  honourable  appellation.  He 
plays  upon  the  word,  as  it  not  only  si;;niQes  a  Dane, 
but  is  a  term  of  respect  generally  used  iu  Scandina- 
via.    V.  Densman. 

RATTON,  s.     A  rat,  S.   A.  Bor.   rolian,  S.B. 
Shirr.  GI. 

"  rs'a  rallonis  ar  scnc  in  this  cuntrc  ;  and  als  sone 
as  thay  ar  brocht  thair,  thay  de."  Bellend.  Dcscr. 
Alb.  c.  9. 

Thocht  raltonis   oucr  thamc  rin,  thay  tak  na 

cure, 
Howbeit  thai  brek  thair  nek  thai  foil  na  pane. 
Lj^ndsai/'s  fVarkis,  1572,  p.  72. 
This  is  also  used  in  O.K. 

With  that  ranne  there  a  route  of  rations  at 

once, 
And  smal  mise  with  hem,  mo  than  a  thoiisnndc. 
P.  Ploughman,  A.  iii,  a. 
Gael,  radan,  rodan,  Hisp.  raton,  id.   Teut.  lalte, 
pi.  ratten ;  hence  raUen-knii/d,  arsenic. 

RAUCHAN,  s.     A  plaid,  such  as  is  worn  by 

men,  S,  mazi'd,  synon. 

Perhaps  a  corr.  of  Gael,  breacan,  id.  "  The 
Highland  plaid,"  says  Lhuyd,  "  is  still  called  Bre- 
kan,  and  is  denoutinated  from  its  being  of  various 
colours."  Lett,  to  the  Welch,  TransK  p.  20.  In 
Shirr.  GI.  however  riach  plaidie  is  expl.  "  dun,  ill. 
coloured  plaid."  The  name  may  thus  originate  from 
the  peculiar  colour.  Gael,  riach,  grey,  brindled  ; 
riachan,  any  thing  grey.  Su.G.  rj/a,  however,  sig. 
nifies  a  rug,  a  garment  of  shag  ;  guunace,  vestis  stra- 
gula  villosa  ;  Ihre.  This  is  evidently  synon.  with 
A.S.  reoTie,  "  loena,  sagum  ;  an  Irish  mantle  or 
ruggc,  a  soldier's  cloak;"  Somncr. 

KkUCKY,  pretax.   Reached. 

For  hunger  wod  he  g-  pis  with  throttis  thre, 
Swyth  swelleand  that  morsel  raucht  had  sche. 
Doug.  Virgil,  178.  27. 
O.E.  rauht,  id. 

Botes   he   toke  &  barges,   the  sides  togidcrc 

knytte, 
Oucr  the  water  that  lage  [large]  is,  fro  bank 
to  bank  rauht  itte. 

R.  Urunne,  p.  241. 
A.S.  rachte,  porrigebat ;  from  A.S.  rac-aii,  race- 
•an.     V.  Raugut,  5. 
Vol.  IL 


RAUCHTIR,  Rawciitih,  5.    An  Instrument  of 
torture. 

His  yrins  was  rude  as  ony  ratcchfir, 
Quhaire  he  leit  bludc  it  was  no  lawchtir. 

Dunbar,  Bannatj/ne  Poems,  p.  20. 
Sibb.  derives  it  from  rauchlis,   which  he  gives  as 
syrton.  with  rfl//«,  rendering  it  the  gullotsf.     Dan. 
rakker  signifies  an  executioner,  Sw.  akarp-raettarCy 
id. 
To  RAVE,  T.  a.  To  fake  by  violence. 

"  The  Duke  of  York,  thinking  that  he  had  bet. 
ter  occasion  to  recover  the  crown,  than  Henry  IV. 
had  to  rave  the  same  from  Richard  II.  and  Leonell's 
posterity,  joyned  himself  in  tbis  conspiracy  of  thir 
noblemen,  by  whose  moyen  and  assistance  he  purpos- 
ed to  recover  his  right  and  heritage,  wilhholden  from 
him  and  his  forbeers."     Pitscotlie,  p.  69. 

Su.G.  raff-a,  A.S.  ref-an,  id.     V.  Reife. 
RAVE,  s.    A  vague  report,  an  uncertain  rumour, 
a  story  which  is  not  very  credible,  S.B. 
Fr.  reve  a  dream,  which  seems  derived  from  Germ. 
raf-cn  to  rant  ;   or  Tent,  rev-en  delirare,  ioeptire. 
RAVELLED.   A  raxelCd  hesp,  a  troublesome  or 
intricate  business,  S. 

"  You  have  got  a  revel'd  hesp  in  hand ;"  Kelly's 
S.  Prov.  p.  375. 

To  red  a  ra-crWd  he^p,  to  perform  any  work  that 
is  attended  with  diliiculty,  S. 

Gin  ye  hac  prorais'd  what  but  now  perform? 
Amang  us  all  a  ravell'd  he^p  ye've  made ; 
Sac  now  pit  tee  your  hand,  and  help  to  red. 
Ross's  Helenore,  p.  91. 
RAVERY,  s.   Delirium  ;  Fr.  reszerie. 

•'  They   will    endeavour   first   to    distemper    this 
good  man,  and  then,  if  he  shall  fall  into  ravert/  and 
loss  his  judgment,  they  will  write  down  what  he 
says."     AVodrow's  Hist.  ii.  387. 
RAUGHT,  s.  The  act  of  reaching,  S.B. 

"  Thinks  I,  an'  I  sou'd  be  sae  gnib  as  middle  wi' 
the  thing  that  did  nac  brak  my  taes,  some  o'  the 
chiels  might  lat  a  rauglit  at  me,  an'  gi'  me  a  clami- 
hewit  to  snib  me  frae  comiu  that  gate  agai."  Jour, 
nal  from  London,  p.  8. 

It  seems  properly  to  denote  the  act  of  reaching 
out  one's  Ixand  to  strike ;  from  A.S.  raec-an  to 
reach.     V.  Raucht. 

R AUCLE,  adj.  Rash,  stout,  fearless.  V.  Rackel. 
RAVIN,  adj.  Ravenous. 

The  lesty  beuer,  and  the  ravin  bare. 

King\i  Quair,  C.  v.  6.     Fr.  ravineux,  id. 
RAUISANT,  part.  pr.   Ravenous,  violent. 

"  Ande  nou  sen  the  deceis  of  oure  uobyl  illustir 
prince  Kying  James  the  fyift; — tha  said  rauisant 
voliis  of  Ingland  lies  intendit  anc  oniust  veyr  be 
ane  sinister  inuentit  false  titil  contrar  our  realme." 
Compl.  S.  p.  3. 

Fr.  ravisfunt,  id.  from  ravir  to  ravish. 
RAUN,  Rawn,  s.    The  roe  of  fish,  S. 

From  fountain?  small  greit  Nilus  flude  doith  flow, 
Even  so  of  razcnis  do  michty  fisches  breid. 

K.  James  FI.  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  489. 
Johns,   says  that  roe  is  properly  roan  or  rone. 
Thus  indeed  the  E.  word  is  given  by  Skinner  ;  but 
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he  expl.  it  as  pi.,  and  equivalent  to  roes,  eva  pis. 
cium. 

Dan.  raun,  Tout,  rogeii  eincsjisches,  Isl.  hrogii, 
OTa  piscium.     V.  lloi'N.     Hence, 
Rauneh,  i-   A  n.ime  given  to  the  female  salmon, 

i.  e.  the  one  which  has  the  roe.     The  male  is 

called  a  kipper.  Loth.  Tweedd. 
RAUNS,  s.  pi.  The  beard  of  barley,  S.B.  synon. 

mens,  c).  V. 
To  RAUNG,  V.  n.  To  range,  especially  in  a  mi- 
litary form. 
And  thai  within,  quhen  that  thai  saw 
That  mcngne  raung  tbaim  sua  on  raw, 
Till  thair  wardis  thai  went  in  hy. 

Barbour,  xvii.  318.  MS. 

Edit.  1620,  raying,  i.  e.  arraying.     Fr.  ra/ig-er, 
id.     Sw.  rang,  ordo,  series. 
RAW,  n(lj.    1.  Damp,  and  at  the  same  time  chill. 

A  rtiw  daij,  a  day  on  which  the  air  is  of  this 

temperature,  S. 

The  word  is  used  in  this  sense,  E.  But  aHhough 
Johns,  quotes  several  passages  in  which  this  is  the 
obvious  meaning,  he  merely  oxpl.  it,  "  bleak,  chillj" 
Mhereas  the  i)reduminant  idea  is  that  of  nioistness. 

It  corresponds  to  Su.G.  raadt  zcucdcr,   coelum 
huniiiluin,  from  raa  madidus. 
2.  Unmixed,  as  applied  to  ardent  spirits.     Ram 

spirits,  ardent  spirits  not  diluted  with  water,  S. 

Su.G.  raa,  A.S.  hreauzc,  crudus. 
RAW,  5.    1.  A  row,  a  rank,  S.    On  razt),  in  or- 
der ;  also,  in  line  of  battle.     V.  Seildyx. 
He  driuis  furth  the  stainpand  hors  on  razo 
Vnto  the  yoik,  the  chariotis  to  draw. 

Doug.  Virgil,  230.  40. 

Ad  juga  cogit  cquos,  Virg. 

A.S.  racwa,  Alem.  ruaiia,  id. 

2.  A  kind  of  street,  a  ro:o.     V.  Rew. 

3.  Apparently  used  to  denote  parallel  ridges,  or  the 
ground  of  different  proprietors  lying  in  run-ridge, 
q.  in  roics. 

"  Wha  wad   misca'  a  Gordon   on  the  raws  of 
Strathbogic  ?"  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  73. 
RAWMOUD,  adj.    Expl.  "  beardless,  simple." 
Razcmoud  rebald,  and  ranegald  rehator. 

Kenned)/,  Evergreen,  ii.  68. 
(J.  having  a  raw  mouth. 
To  RAX,  V.  n.   1.  To  reach,  to  extend  the  bodily 
members,  as  one  when  fatigued  or  awaking,  S. 
He  raise,  and  raxed  him  where  he  stood. 

And  bade  him  match  him  with  his  marrows; 
Then  Tindaill  heard  them  reason  rude, 
And  they  loot  off  a  flight  of  arrow  s. 
Raid  of  the  Reidsicire,  Mrnstrclsy  Border,  i.  117. 
Carles  wha  heard  the  cock  had  crawn, 
Begoud  to  rax  and  rift. 

Ramsaij's  Poems,  i.  270. 
2.  To  make  efforts  to  attain. 

But  naiiliiag  can  our  wilder  passions  tame, 
Wha  rax  for  riches  or  immortal  fame. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  i.  321. 
Rax,  t.  Th    act  of  stretching  or  reaching,  S. 
To  tak  a  turn  an'  gi'e  my  legs  a  rar, 
I'll  through  the  land  until  the  clock  strike  sax. 
iMoriiOh'i  Pucm.^,  p.  lis. 


A.  Dor.  t£rar,  id.     V.  Rak^  v. 
Raxes,  s.  pi.    Iron  instruments  consisting  of  va- 
rious links,  on  which  the  spit  is  turned  at  the 
fire,  andirons,  S.     Ramsay  writes  ra.r. 
It  did  ane  good  to  see  her  stools. 
Her  boord,  fire-side,  and  faring-tools  ; 
Rax,  chandlers,  tangs,  and  tirc-shools. 

Poems,  i.  228. 
Denominated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  »pit  rax. 
ing,  or  extending,  from  the  one  iron  to  the  other. 
READ  FISH,   fish  in  the  spawning  state.     V. 
RriD  FiscHE. 

This  denomination  is  evidently  from  Redd,  spawn, 
q.  V. 
READILY,  ndv.  Probably. 

"  They  are  printed  this  day ;  readily  ye  may  get 
them  with  this  post."     Baillie's  Lett.  i.  237. 
REAKES.     To plui/ nahes. 

"  The  Lord  set  all  our  hearts  rightlie  on  workc  : 
for  the  heart  of  man  in  prayer  is  most  bent  to  play 
reakcs  in  wandering  from  God."  Z.  Boyd's  Last 
Battell,  p.  731. 

REAL,  Re  ALE,  adj.    Royal.     O.Fr.  Hisp.  id. 
Brute — byggyd  in  his  land  a  towne, 
Yhit  rcale  and  of  gret  renownc. 

{'Vyntozen,  iii.  3.  78. 
Realte",  Reawte",  Ryawte',  s.    I.  Royalty, 
. — Na  thare  consent,  of  ony  wys 
Prejwdycyale  suid  be 
Til  of  Scotland  the  realte. 

Wyntozcn,  viii.  i.  62. 
2.  Royal  retinue. 
REAM,  Rey.me,  Rem,  s.  Cream,  Su 

"  Thai  maid  grit  cheir  of — rcyme,  /lot  quhaye, 
grene  cheis,  kyrn  mylk."     Compl.  S.  p.  66. 
The  term  is  used  metaph.  in  the  S.  Prov. 
"   He   streaks   ream    in   my   teeth," — "  spoken 
when  we  think  one  only  flattering  us."     Kelly,  p. 
136.  137. — "  on  your  gab  ;"  Ramsay. 
Methenke  this  paiues  sweeter 
Than  ani  milkes  rem. 
Legend  St.  Margrete  IMS.  Gl.  Compl.  p.  366. 
Nor  could  it  suit  their  taste  and  pride. 
To  cat  an  ox  boii'd  in  his  hide ; 
Or  quatt'  pure  element,  ah  me  ! 
AVittiout  ream,  sugar,  and  bohea! 

Ramsay's  Poems,  i.  1 32. 
A.S.  ream,  Isl.  rionie,  Germ,  ruhm,  id.  The  K., 
as  in  many  other  instances,  has  adopted  Fr.  creme,  and 
laid  a.side  the  A.S.  terra.  Even  this,  however,  seems 
originally  Gothic.  Isl.  krieme,  flos,  cremorj  from 
krem-iu  macerare,  liquefacerc.  Skinner  derives  Fr. 
creme  from  Lat.  cremor.  But  it  is  most  probable, 
that  even  the  latter  is  of  Scythian  origin ;  as  the  more 
radical  term  is  found  in  ditierent  Northern  dialects. 
To  Re^m,  v.  II.    To  cream,  to  take  the  cream 

from  milk,  S.     Germ,  rahm-ai,  id. 
To  Rea.m,  Reme,  r.  w.    1.  Jleadtj  to  ream,  to  be 
in  a  stare  of  readiness  for  being  creamed,  S. 
On  skclfs  around  the  shcal  the  cogs  were  set, 
Ready  to  ream,  and  for  the  cheese  be  het. 

Ross's  Jlclenore,  p.  77. 
2.  To  froth,  to  foam.     "  Reaming  liquor,  froth- 
ing liquor,"  Gl., Shirr.  A  reaming  btcktr,  &c.  S. 
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You  too,  lad,  or  I'm  much  mista'cn, 
lliie  borne  the  bitter  blast  alanc, 
An'  kendj  what  'tis  Grief's  cup  to  drain, 
Whan  reamin  owrc ! 

Rev.  J.  Nicol's  Poemt,  i.  87. 
lie  merv^Iy  rcssauis  the  remand  tais, 
All  out  he  drank,  and  quhelmit  the  gold  on  fiis 
face.  Doug.  Virgil,  36.  48.  MS. 

Not  remanent.,  as  in  print. 

"  Thus  we  say  that  ale  reams,  when  it  has  a 
white  foam  above  it ;"  Rudd.  to.  Remand.  V.  Tais. 
REASON,  s.    Right,  justice;  Spenser,  id. 

"  If  they  get  reason,  it's  thought  they  arc  both 
nndone  ;  and  none  among  us  will  pity  their  ruin." 
Baillie'3  Lett.  i.  71. 

"  The  Treasurer — required  that  his  Grace  would 
see  jwitice  done  on  him  for  libelling  in  such  a  place 
a  prime  officer  of  state.  The  Commissioner  promis- 
ed  him  reason."     Ibid.  p.  106. 

REAVEL-RAVEL,  s.    A  confused  harangue,  a 
rhapsody. 

He  making  hands,  and  gown,  and  sleiyes  wavcl, 
Ilalf  singing,  vents  this  reave/  ravel. 

Cleland's  Poems,  p.  107.  V.  Wavei,. 
Belg.  revel-en,  "  to  rave,  to  talk  idly,  by  reason 
of  being  light-headed  ;  revelaar,  a  raver  ;  reveling, 
a  raving  ;"  Sewel.  Teut.  ravel-en,  delirare,  inep- 
tire  ;  Kilian.  The  word  is  the  same,  in  both  forms  ; 
being  a  dimin.  from  Belg.  rev-en,  id.  I  am  much 
disposed  to  think  that  reavel-ravel  is  originally  the 
same  reduplicated  term  which  we  now  pronounce 
Reel-rail,  q.  v.  ;  with  this  difference  that  the  latter 
is  used  as  an  adv. 

REAVER,  s.   A  robber.     V.  REVFFAn. 
REAWS,  s.  pi.  Royal  personages;  O.Fr.  reatd.r. 
Na  be  na  way  the  female 
Suld  be  thare  chese,  gyve  ony  male 
Of  Rcazcs  might  fundyn  be 
Worth  to  hare  that  realte. 

Wi/n(orcn,  viii.  1.  103. 
To  REBAIT,  V.  a.  To  abate,  to  deduct  from  the 
price  ;  Acts  Ja.  IV.     Fr.  rebatl-re. 
Dan.  rabbat,  Teut.  rabet,  an  abatement,  rabatt' 
en,  conccdere  partem  prctii, 

REBALD,  s.  A  low  worthless  fellow,  used  as  £• 
ribald. 

Rawmoud  rebald,  and  ranegald  rchatour. 

Kennedjj,  Evergreen,  ii.  68. 
Fr.  ribauld,  Ital.  ribaldo.  These  might  at  first 
seem  derived  from  Lat.  rebcll-is.  As  the  Fr.  has 
borrowed  a  great  deal  from  the  Ital.,  and  the  Ital. 
retains  many  Goth,  terms,  perhaps  ribaldo  ought  to 
be  immediately  traced  to  Isl.  rifballdi,  tyrannus,  G. 
Andr.  p.  197.  ;  perhaps  from  rifa,  rif,  rapina,  and 
balldr  potcns,  q.  poicerfiil  by  means  of  violence  or 
robbery.  Ihre  deduces  Su.G.  ribalder,  nebulo,  from 
hrid  pugna,  and  balldr  audax,  as  originally  denot. 
ing  soldiers  who  could  be  kept  under  no  proper  dis- 
cipline. 

Rkbai.dale,  Rebaldaill,  s.    The  mob,  the 
rabble. 

Thai,  that  war  off  hey  perage, 

Suld  ryn  on  fute,  as  rebaldaill. 

Barbour,  i.  103.  MS. 


Isl.  rihhalder,  a  multihide  of  dissolute  men.  Ft/t- 
gir  oc  mikilljioldi  ribballda ;  Magna etiam  multitudo 
hominum  dissolutorum  et  cacularum  castra  scquun- 
tur  ;  Vcrcl.  Ind. 

Rehaldie,  Rybbaldv,  s.   Vulgarity  of  conver- 
sation. 

Oft  foynyryng  of  rt/bbaldy 
Awailyeit  him,  and  that  gretly. 

Barbour,  i.  311.  MS. 
REBAT,  s.  The  cape  of  a  mantle. 

Rebuts,  ribbons,  bands  and  ruffs, 

Lapbcnds,  sha^bands,  cuffs  and  mufls. 

VV'atson's  Coll.  i.  30.  V.  Trrr. 
Fr.  rabat,  a  piece  of  cloth  anciently  worn  by 
men  over  the  collar  of  the  doublet,  more  for  orna- 
ment than  use.  V.  Diet.  Trev.  Here  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  piece  of  female  dress.  Rabat  tie  manteau,  the 
cape  of  a  mantle  ;  Co(gr. 
REBAWKIT,  pref.  v.  Rebuked. 

All  birdis  he  rcbaxskil  that  wald  him  nocht  bow. 
Ilotdate,  iii.  22.  Rtbalkil,  MS. 
Skinner  derives  E.  rebuke  from  Fr.  rcbouch-er,  to 
slop  the  mouth;  Seren.  from  Arm.  rcbcch,  objurgarc, 
and  this  perhaps  from  re,  and  isl.  berkin,  iusultatio. 
REBBITS,  .T.  pi.   Polished  stones  for  windows ; 
a  term  in  masonry,  S. 
Fr.  rabot-er,  to  make  smooth  with  a  plane. 
To  REBET,  V.  n.   To  make  a  renewed  attack. 
Gret  harm  it  war  at  he  suld  be  ourset. 
With  new  power  tliai  will  on  him  rebel. 

Wallace,  X.  202.  MS. 
Fr.  rebal-re,  to  repel,  to  drive  back  again  ;  or 
rabaf-re,  to  draw  back  again. 
REBOURIS.    At  rcbouris,  rebowris,  adv.  Cross, 
quite  contrary  to  the  right  way. 

He  his  sisfre  jjeramours 

Luffyt,  and  held  all  at  rebouris 
His  awyne  wyff,  dame  Ysabell. 

Barbour,  xiii.  486. 
In  MS.,  evidently  by  mistake  that  is  used  for  at. 
Bot  Schyre  Willame  pers.iywyd  then 
His  myschcf,  and  hym  send  succowris, 
Ellis  had  all  gane  at  rebozcris. 

fVyntorcn,  ix.  8.  4S. 
Mr.   Macpherson   inadvertently  refers   to  O.Fr. 
rebouts  repulse,  rude  denial  ;  not  observing  that  a 
rcbours  is  used  in  the  very  sense  which  he  has  given 
to  the  S.  phrase. 

To  REBUT,  Rabut,  Reboyt,  v.  a.    I.  To  re- 
pulse, to  drive  back. 

Sais  thou  I  was  repulsit  and  driffe  away  ? 
O  maist  vnwourthy  wicht,  qiiha  can  that  say  ? 
Or  me  justely  rcprochting  of  sic  lak. 
That  I  rebuilt  wot  and  doung  abak  ? 

Doug,  f'irgil,  376.  35. 
— The  gud  King  gan  thaim  sc 
Befor  him  swa  assembly t  be ; 
Blyth  and  glaid,  that  thar  fayis  war 
Rabuti/t  apon  sic  maner. 

Barbour,  xii.  168. 
In  MS.  thaim  is  erroneously  written  for  him. 
2.  To  rebuke,  to  taunt. 

—  A  Ilowlat  coniplend  off  his  fethramc, 
Quhill  deym  Natur  tuk  off  ilk  byrd  but  blamr, 
Nn2 
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■  A  fayr  fethyr,  and  to  the  Ilowlat  gaifl"; 
Than  he  throuch  pryd  nboi/fj/t  all  the  laiff. 

IVallace,  x.  138.  MS, 
'•'  Rcwi!*  thow,"  \w.  said,  "  thow  ait  contrar 

lliiii  awin  ?" 
"  Wallaci',"  said  Bruce,"  rubitt  me  now  no 

mar, 
Myn  awin  dcdis  has  bet  mc  wond)  r  sar. 

Ibid.  Tcr.  595.  MS. 
Fr.  rcbut-cr  is  used  in  both  senses.     Menage  dc- 
riTos  it  from  bill,  mark,  scope,  K.  bull,  q.  removed 
or  driven  from  one's  aim  or  imrposc. 
Rebute,  s.     a  repulse. 

Lat  be  thy  stout  mynde,  ro  thy  way  but  lak, 
Willi  ane  mare  Strang  rcbutc  and  driue  abak. 
Doiiir.  Vir::il,   375.  '24. 
RF.CH,  Wallace,  iii.  193.  Edit.  Perth.   V.  Ruth. 
RECHAS,  .V.      A  term  used  in  hunting. 

The  huntis  thei  hallow,  in  hurbtis  and  liuwcs ; 
And  bluwe  rechat ;   ryally  tlui  ran  to  the  ro. 
Sir  Oaieaii  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  5. 
ilec/t«je.  Skinner.  "  Hunter's  music,"  GI.  Pinker, 
ton.     It  seems  to  be  a  call  to  drive  back  the  game, 
from  Fr.  rcchass-er,  to  rcpell. 
RECK,  J.     Course,  tract,  Border. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  river  [Tweed],  not  a  mile 
west  of  the  town,  is  a  large  stone,  on  which  a  man 
is  placed,  to  observe  what  is  called  the  j-eck  of  the 
salmon  coming  up."  Pennant's  Tour  in  S.  1769,  p. 
61.  N. 

Teut.  rcck-en,  tendere,   Cxtenderc,  Su.G.  rck-a 
vagari,  cxspatiari. 
RECORDOUR,  s.     A  wind  instrument. 

The  rote,  and  the  recor-doiir,  the  ribus,  the  rist. 
JJoiilate,  iii.  10.  MS. 
Sibb.  cxpl.  rccordar,  "  a  small  common  Uute ;" 
E.  recorder. 

To  RECOUNTIR,  s.     To  encounter. 
The  awaward  iu  that  while 
To  reeountir  the  first  pcrile. 
First  than  cntrit  in  the  pres. 

IVt/iifomn,  ix.  17.  396. 
To  RECULE,  V.  n.    To  recoil,  to  fall  back  ;  Fr. 
recul-er. 

And  he  ful  feirs,  with  thrawin  vult  in  the  start, 
Scand  the  sharp  poyntis,  reciilis  bakwart. 

Doug.  Virgil,  306.  54. 
RECURE,  s.     Redress,  remedy  ;  Fr.  recours. 

And  by  him  hang  thrc  arowis  in  a  ease. 

The  third  of  stele  is  schot  without  recurc. 

King''s  Qiiuir,  iii.  22. 
Chaucer  uses  the  same  terraj  expl.  recovery.     V. 
Rescours. 

To  RED,  Redd,  Rede,  Reid.  The  v.,  written  in 
one  or  other  of  these  forms,  is  used  in  a  variety 
of  senses,. which  cannot  all  be  easily  referred  to- 
one  origin  ;  although  some  of  them  are  inti- 
mately connected.  1  shall  subjoin  these  dif- 
ferent senses  in  that  order  which  seems  most 
natural  •,  adding  to  each  ^).  its  derivatives. 
To  RED,  V.  n.  "  To  suppose,  to  guess,"  Gl. 
bhirr.  S.B> 


Although  I  have  met  with  no  other  written  ex- 
ample of  this  sense,  it  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient. 
A.S.  raed-an,  araed-an,  "  to  conjecture,  to  divine, 
to  guess,  to  reed;  a  word  which  to  this  day  we  use 
for  explaining  of  riddles  ;"  Somner.  This  sense  is 
retained  in  (ilouc.  "  At  what  price  do  you  read 
this  horse  ?"  Gl.  Grose,  i.  c.  what,  do  you  conjec- 
ture, was  the  price  of  it  ?  Hence  aracd,  a  pro- 
))her3' ;  raedels,  a  riddle,  as  such  predietioiis  «ere 
delivered  in  (lurk  and  enigmatical  laaguage  ;  Aleni. 
rcda,  an  oracle  ;  Teut.  ghe-rcudcn  a  prophet  ;  va- 
ticiuator,  expositor  aenigmatis  ;  racd-en,  Germ,  rat- 
en,  conjicere,  divinare,  hariolari.  This  term,  in  times 
of  heathenism,  was  most  probably  used  to  denote 
the  oracles  delivered  by  priests. 
To  RED^,  Rede,  t.  a.  To  counsel,  to  advise,  S. 
i'end,  A.  Bor» 

O  rcdc,  O  r«/e,  mlther)  he  saysj 

A  gude  rede  gie  to  me  ; 

O  sail  1  tak  the  nut-brownc  bride 

And  let  faire  Annet  bee  ? 

Ise  rede  ye  tak  fair  Annet,  Thomas, 

And  let  the  browne  bride  alane. 

Liord  Thomas,  Riisun''s  S.  Songs,  ii.  188.  189.. 
The  word  is  common  iu  O.E. 

Of  help  I  haf  grete  nede,  my  werre  is  not  alle  cnt, 

To  witc  what  ye  me  rede,  I  set  this  parlement. 
R.  Bnuiiic,  p.  283. 
A.S.  rucd.an,  Isl.  rad-a,  Su.G.  raad-a,  Teut. 
racd-en,  Alem.  rat-an,  Germ,  rut-en,  rath-cn,  iil. 
MocsG.  ga-ruginoda,  gave  counsel,  ragineis,  a  coun- 
sellor.    Ihro  supposes  that  g  is  used  for  d. 

As  the  V.  in  A.S.  Teut.  and  Germ.,  which  signi- 
fies to  counsel,  is  written  in  the  same  manner  with 
that  denoting  conjecture  and  divination,  it  is  pro- 
babic  that  it  was  originally  used  to  signify  counsel, 
from  the  respect  paid  to  the  oracular  declarations  of 
the  priests.     Hence, 

Rede,  Reide,  Rad,  s.     Counsel,  advice,  S. 
The  King,   eftre  the  gret  journe. 
Throw  rede  oil  his  cousaill  priue 
In  ser  townys  gert  cry  on  hycht, 
That  (jnlia  sa  cicmyt  till  haf  rycht 
To  hald  in  Scotland  land,  or  fe, 
That  in  thai  \ii  moneth  suld  he 

Cum,  and  clam  yt. — 

Barbour,  xiii.  722,  MS. 
—And  may  you  better  reck  the  7'ede, 
Thau  ever  did  tli'  adviser. . 

Burns,  iii.  213. 
Will   of    hede,    consilii    expers,  destitute  of. 
counsel,  at  a  loss  what  course  to  take. 
And  quhen  he  wyst  that  he  wes  ded, 
He  wes  sa  m  a,   and  nill  of  reidc, 
That  he  said,  makand  iwill  cher, . 
That  him  war  lewcr  that  journay  wer 
Wndone,  than  he  sua  ded  had  bene. 

Barbour,  xiii.  478.  MS. 
JVyllof  rede,  Doug.  Virgil,  61.  41. 
A.S.  Teut,  rued,   Isl.   rad,  Su.G.   raad,   Alem. 
rath.  Germ,  rat,  id,    f/Vill  of  rede  is  purely  Gothic. 
Su.G.    icillradig,  inops    consilii ;   a  zcill-u,  errare, 
quasi  dicas,  cujus  incerta  vagautur  consilia  ;  Ibrc. 
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Redles,  adj.  Destitute  of  counsel ;  as  denoting 
the  ilisorderly  situation  of  an  army  surprised 
during  sleep. 

Rcdlcs  thai  raiss,  and  mony  fled  away; 
Sum  on  the  ground  war  smoryt  qiihair  thai  lay. 
WuUace,  viii.  3(J1.  MS. 
In  Edit.   1648  and  1673,  reilesse ;  but  not  ac. 
cording  to  the  MS. 

A.S.  raed-leas,  rcde-leas,  consilii  expcrs  ;  also, 
praeceps,  "  headlong,  unadvised;"  Somncr.  Su.G. 
rnadloes,  Isl.  radians-,  id. 

To  REDE,  V.  a.     To  judge,  to  determine  one's 
fate. 
Off  comoim  natur  the  courss  be  kynd  to  fulfill, 
The  gud  King  gaif  the  gest  to  God  for  to  rede. 
JloulaU;  ii.  12.  MS. 
i.  c.  "  rendered  up  his  spirit  to  God,  that  it  might 
be  judged  by  him." 

A.S.  raed-aii,  dccernere,  statuerc.  Germ,  raf-cn, 
constituere,  ordinare  ;  MoesG.  ga-raid,  stipendiuni 
constitutum,  A.S.  raede,  red,  lex,  decretum,  sta- 
tutum.  Su.G.  red-a  is  used  in  a  judicial  sense;  cau- 
earn  suam  agere  ;  Ihre. 

This  sense  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  giv- 
ing counsel  ;  because  men,  who  act  rationally,  ask 
counsel,  that  they  may  form  a  judgment,  and  ac- 
tually determine  according  to  the  propriety  of  the 
counsel  which  is  given.     Hence,  probably, 
Reid,  s.     Used  as  synon.  with  weird,  fate,  lot, 
Quhy  hes  thow  thus  my  fatall  end  compassit? 
Allace,  allace,  sail  1  thus  sone  be  deid 
In  this  desert,  and  wait  nane  other  raid?  ' 

Police  of  Honour,  i.  5. 
It  may,   however,   signify,    "   know  no   other 
Counsel." 

To  RED,  Rede,  Read,  v.  a.    To  explain,  to 
unfold  ;  especially  used  with  respect  to  an  en- 
igmatical saying.     Red  my  riddle,  is  a  phrase 
which  occurs  in  old  S.  Songs. 
In  an  Eng.  copy  of  Lord  Thomas,  we  find 
Come. riddle  my  riddle,  dear  mother,  he  said. 
Percj/'s  Reliques,  iii.  69. 
This  the  learned  editor  supposes  to  be  "  a. cor- 
ruption of  readc,  advise." 

"  But  ye  maun  read  my  riddle,"  she  saidj. 
"  And  answer  my  questions  three; 
"  And  but  ye  read  them  right,"  she  said, 
"  Gae  stretch  ye  out  and  die." 

Mini^trclsj/- Border,  iii.  276. 
Su.G.    raad-a,    rcd-a,    explicare,    iuterpretari ; 
Germ,  rat-en,  exponere,  doccre. 
To  red  a  dream,  has  a  similar  sense. 

Last  ouk  I  dream'd  my  tup  that  bears  the  bell, 
And  paths  (he  snaw,  out  o'er  a  high  craig  fell, 
And  brak  his  leg. — ^I  started  frae  my  bed, 
Awak'd,  and  leugh. — Ah !  now  my  dream  is  red. 
Ramsai/s  Poems,  ii.  9. 
This  sense,  although  nearly  allied  to  that  of  giv- 
ing counsel,  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  primary 
one,  of  divining  ;  as  it  was  the  business  of  him,  who 
was  supposed  to  possess  a  prophetic  spirit,  to  ex- 
pound what  was  obscure.     Ihre  accordingly  views 
Su.G.  red-a  as  synon.  with  A.S.  aracd-an,  to  pro- 
phesy.    Somner,  when  explaining  A.S.  racd-aii,  to 


conjecture,  says ;  'f  Hence  our  reading,  i.  e.  ex- 
pounding of  riddles."  In  the  same  sense,  S.  we 
speak  of  reading  dreams,  A.S.  raedun  suaefan, 
somnia  interpretari ;  oi  reading  cups,  reading  for- 
tunes,  Sec. 

It  would  seem  indeed,  that  A.S.  raed-an,  legere, 
(whence  the  E.  v.  to  read,  in  its  common  accepta- 
tion), primarily  denoted  what  was  considered  as  a 
supernatural  power  ;  and  is  therefore,  as  commonly 
used  both  in  A.S.  and  E.,  io  be  viewed  as  bearing 
only  a  secondary  sense.  For  its  Isl.  synon.  rada 
has  this  signilication.  Rada  runer,  Magiae  sccretas 
literas  exponere.  It  was  transferred  to  what  must 
have  been  viewed  by  the  unlearned  as  very  difficult, 
the  explanation  of  the  poems  of  the  Scalds,  which 
were  not  only  written  in  Runic  characters,  but  ge- 
nerally in  language  highly  figurative  and  enigmali- 
cal  :  Rada  risur,  Scaldoruni  carmina  explicare. 
Hence  radning  disciplina.      V.  Verel.  Ind. 

To  REDE,  Reid,  v.  n.  To  discourse,  to  speak  at 
large. 

Mekill  off  him  may  spokyn  be. 

And  for  I  think  off  him  to  rede, 
And  to  schaw  part  oil'  his  g\ide  dcde, 
I  will  discryve  now  his  fassoun, 
And  part  off  his  conditionn. 

Barbour,  x.  276.  MS. 
Sa  did  this  King,  that  Ik  off  reid. 

Ibid.  ix.  101.     V.  R.iDNEss. 
It  seems  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Wyn- 
town. 

Or  I  forthire  nowe  precede,- 
Of  the  genealogi  will  I  rede. 

Vronylil,  ii.  10.  Ruhr. 
Arbace  als  the  kyng  of  Mede, 
Of  qwham  before  yhe  herd  me  rerfe, 
Ryllyd  Babylon  that  yhere. 
That  Procas  in  Rome  begowth  to  stere. 

Ibid.  V.  Prol.  2?. 
Isl.  raed-a,  loqui.  Menn  raeddu  urn  tha  cr  vae-. 
ner  ;  Men  speak  of  those  who  are  graceful  ;  Krist- 
nisag.  p.  140.  This  word  is  used  in  the  same  con- 
nexion with  thaf  in  The  Bruce.  For  it  is  also  ren- 
dered ^ermoe/7;«r/,  Gunnlaug.  S.  Gl.  Raeda  um  vid 
einn,  in  scrnione  cum  aliquo  tangerc ;  Sw.  raed-a, 
red-a.  Germ,  red-en,  to  speak,  to  discourse;  be- 
red-en,  to  persuade.  The  most  ancient  form  of  the 
V.  is  RfoesG.  rod-jan  loqui. 

This  sense  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  csi)laining  or 
unfolding.     It   might  also  seem  to   be  radically  the  ■ 
same  term  with  that   used  to  denote  counsel.      For, . 
to  speak,  to  discourse,  is  merely  to  bring  forth  the 
counsels  of  the  mind. 

Reue,  s.     1.  Voice.. 

The  cler  rede  amang  the  rochis  rang, 
Throuch  greyn  branchis  quhar  byrdis  bljthly 

sang, 
With  joyxis  woice  in  hewynly  armony. 

Jrallace,'  viii.  1188.  MS. 
Editors,  not  understanding  this  word,  have  used '. 
such  liberties  with  the  verse,  as  not  only  to  change 
the  meaning,  but  to  make  nonsense  of  it ;    as  in 
Edit.  1648,   1763,  &c. 
The  fresh  riier  among  the  rocks  rang. 
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3,  Perhaps  religious  service. 

Sync  all  the  l\,cntrcn  hut  les,  and  tlie  lang  Rede, 

And  als  in  the  Advi>nt, 

The  Solanil  stewart  was  sent  ; 

l''or  Iio  loiid  fia  the  linnaniunt 

Fang  the  fische  dcid.  IIoiilu/c,  iii.  5.  M.S. 
From  the  mention  of  Lent  and  Adrent  in  con. 
.nexion,  one  might  at  first  suppose  that  the  month 
of  Marcii  were  meant :  A.S.  ///v/crf — ,  Hraelh-mo- 
fitith,  id.  so  called,  either  from  Rhcda  a  (goddess  of 
the  Saxons,  to  whom  they  sacrificed  in  this  month  ; 
or  from  lirtied,  paratus,  because  by  this  time  they 
made  praparation  for  agriculture,  navigation,  and 
warlike  expeditions,  from  which  they  rested  during 
winter.  Bede,  «ho  calls  this  Rhcii-moiia/h,  sus;- 
gcsts  another  deri-salion  ;  from  A.S.  hreth,  ferus, 
saevus,  because  of  the  storms  that  generally  prevail 
during  March.  F"or  this  reason,  it  might  seem  that 
Holland  might  call  it  the  lang  rede  ;  as  its  severe 
.veather  often  retards  the  spring,  and  checks  the  ar- 
dour of  the  husbandman. 

The  term,  however,  appears  rather  to  denote  the 
multitude  of  -religious  services  used  in  tlie  church  of 
Home  during  Lent. 

Hoih  these  senses  are  supported  by  ancieut  au- 
thorities. Isl.  Tocdd,  ruud,  vox,  loqucla  ;  rarda, 
sermo,  a  sjiecch,  a  discourse;  F<is;iir  racdti,  pulchra 
et  placida  oratio  ;  Verel.  Ind.  .Su.fi.  raedc,  Franc. 
rcda,  Germ,  rcdc,  id.  A.S.  racd  is  also  rendered 
sermo.  Lye  quotes  one  example  from  Lib.  Con- 
stit.  p.  148.  Racd  i^canu/ta,  sernionis  iracundia. 
To  RED,  T.  a.  To  loose,  to  disentangle,  to  un- 
ravel, S.  redd,  South  E.  id. 

This  being  .«aid,  commandis  he  euery  fere. 

Do  red  thare  takillis,  and  stand  hard  by  thare 
gcre.  Doug,  f'irgil,   127.  44. 

This  is  the  sense  given  by  Rudd.  It  may,  how- 
ever, signify,  to  put  their  tacklings  in  or<ler. 

"  Fools  ravel,  and  wise  men  redd ;"  Kamsaj's 
S.  Prov.  p.  26. 

To  red  a  ravcU'd  hcsp,  to  unravel  yarn  that  is 
disordered,  S.  ;  used  also  metaph.  V.  RivrLLFn. 
This  corresponds  to  Sw.  redu  oi  hderfzsa,  to  disen. 
tangle  a  skain.  To  red  (he  head,  or  lut/r,  to  comb 
out  the  Iiair,  S.  This  also  is  quite  a  Goth,  idiom. 
Su.G.  reda  uf  sit  harir,  crines  pectine  explicare  ; 
Isl.  grcida  har  silt,  id.  For  both  Su.G.  rcd-a  and 
Isl.  grcid-a  signify,  explicare,  extricare.  V.  Ihre 
in  vo.  p.  409.  Hence  a  reddiiig-kaim.  V.  Kaim. 
Terms,  when  used  figuratively,  are  generally  trans- 
ferred from  the  body  to  the  mind.  The  contrary 
seems  to  be  the  rase  here.  The  r.,  which  properly 
denotes  the  act  of  expounding,  i.  c.  unravelling, 
what  is  hard  to  be  understood,  is  transfirred  to  any 
thing  implicated  in  a  literal  sense. 
To  RED,  Redd,  Reuf.,  Rid,  r.  n.  1.  To  dear, 
to  make  way,  to  put  in  order,  S. 

And  oure  the  wattyr,   of  purpos, 

Of  Forth  he  passyd  til  Ciilros : 

Thare  ho  begowth  to  red  a  grownd, 

Quharc  that  he  thowcht  a  kyrk  to  found. 

IVijntoxiii,  V.  12.  U80. 

AVyth  swerdis  d3'nt  behuths  vs  perfay 

Thro^T  amyddis  our  inemyis  red  onr  way. 

Doug.  Virgil,  329.  20 


In  fills  sense  Rudd.  cxpl.  the  following  pa-.sage, 
Thys  Dardane  prynce  as  vyctour  thus  in  were 
Sa  mony  douchty  corpis  h.is  brocht  on  bcrc, 
Amvd  the  planis  ryddand  a  large  gate. 
As  dois  anc  routand  ryuere  rc<le  on  s|)ate. 

Il/id.  J.39.  44. 
But  rede  here  seems  not  to  be  a  v.  but  the  adj. 
re<l,  i.    e.   in  such  a  siatc  of  inundation  as   to   be 
highly  discoloured. 

The  large  wod  makis  placis  to  thare  went, 
Buskis  withdrawis,  and  branchis  al  to  rent, 
Gan  ratling  and  resound  of  thare  deray. 
To  red  thare  renk,  and  rowmes  tha)  ni  the  way. 
Doug.  Virgil,  232.  2.5. 
i.  c.  to  clear  their  course  ;  as  we  still  say,  tu  red 
the  road. 

Thus  quhan  thay  had  reddit  the  raggis, 
To  roume  tha)   wer  inspyrit ; 
Tuk.  up  thair  taipis,  and  all  thair  taggis, 
Furth  furc  as  thay  war  fyrit. 
Si/mmyc  S;  His  lirudar,  Chron.  S.  P.  i.  3C0. 
To  red,   or  red  up  a  house,  to  put  it  in  order,  to 
remove  any  thing  out  of  the  way  wliich  might  be  a 
blemish  or  incumbrance,  S. 

— Anithor  forward  unto  Bonny,  h.i. 
To  tell  that  there  things  be  redd  up  and  braw. 
Ross's  Ilelrnorc,  p.  12.5. 
"  Your  father's  house, — I   knew  it  full  well,  a 
but,  and  a  ben,  and  that  but  ill  red  uji.'"     Statist, 
Ace.  xxi.  141.  N. 

To  red  up,  also  signifies,  to  put  one's  person  in 
order,  to  dress. 

Right  well  red  up  and  jimp  she  was, 
And  wooers  had  fow  mony. 

Rr:!nsa7/''s  Poems,  i.  273. 
She's  ay  sae  clean  j-cd  up  and  braw, 
She  kills  whene'er  she  glances.        Jbid.  ii.  205. 
"   To  rede  marches  betwixt  two  contending  par- 
ties, i.  e.  to  fix  (he  true  boundaries  of  their  posses- 
sions;  and  figurafivel}-,   to  compose  diflerences,  to 
procure  peace."     Rudd.  V.  Mere,  s.  2. 
2.  By  a  slight  obliquity,  to  separate,  to  part  com- 
batants, S.     South  E.  id.  Gl.  Grose. 
Ileich  llutchoun  with  ane  hissil  ryss 
To  red  can  throw  thauie  rummil. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  16. 
"  To  rede  lieo  at  a  fray  or  quarrel,  i.  e.  to  se- 
parate them,  whiih  he  who  does  very  often  gets 
(what  we  provirbially  call)  the  redding  stroak,  i.  e. 
a  blow  or  hatred  from  both  ;"  Rudd.  To  red  aplcy, 
S.     To  redd  parties,  id. 

lie  held,  she  drew  ;  for  dust  that  day 
Mycht  na  man  se  ane  styrae 
To  red  thamc. 

Pchlis  to  the  Play,  st.  IS. 
"  Gif  it  sail  happen  ony  person  or  persons,  to 
be  hurt,  slaine,  or  mutilate  in  redding.,  and  put- 
ting sindrie,  parlies  meetand  in  amies,  within  the 
said  burgh  of  Fdinburgh  ;  they  alwaies  redding  the 
saidii  parties  with  lang  weapons  allanerly,  and  not 
be  .schutting  of  hagbuttes  and  pistolets,  at  ony  of 
the  parties; — the  saidis  Provest  and  Baillies, — sail  ba 
nawaies  called,  troubled,  persewcd  or  molested  cri. 
minallie,  nor  civilie  therefore."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1593. 
c.  184.  Murray. 
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Tared  the  cumber,  id. 
Up  rose  the  laird  to  red  the  cumber, 
Which  could  not  be  for  all  his  boast  : — 
What  ceuld  we  doe  with  sic  a  number-? 
Fyve  thousand  men  into  a  host. 
Raid  of  Rcidiwrt,  Minslrelsj/  Jiord.  i.  118. 
*'  Red  the  cumber, — quell  the  tumult."    Ibid.  N. 
Rid  is  used  in  the  same  sense  ;  as,  to  rid  a  pica. 
*'  This,   1   fear,   be   a   proclamation   of   red   war 
among  the   clergv  of  that  town  ;    but  the  plea,  I 
think,  shall  be  shortly  rid.''     liaillie's  Lett.  i.  46. 
Hence, 

Riddcr,  one  who  endeavours  to  settle  a  dispute, 
or  to  biing  parties  at  variance  to  agreement. 

'•■  One  night  all  were  bent  to  go  [to  Kns;land]  as 
ridden,  and  friends  to  both,  without  riding  altoge- 
ther  with  the  parliament."     Ibid.  p.  381. 

The  v.,  as  here  usc<l,  may  be  immediately  allied 
lo  A.S.  gc-raed-iaii,  Su.G.  rcd-a,  Isl.  reid-a,  Belg. 
reed-en.  Germ,  be-reit-an,  to  prepare ;  Isl.  rad-a, 
ordinarc,  in  ordinem  cogerc.  xVs  E.  rid,  however, 
also  signifies,  to  clear,  it  is  questionable  whether 
our  red,  in  this  sense,  should  not  rather  be  traced 
to  A.S.  hrcdd-an.  V.  next  v.  Notwithstanding  of 
the  difference  of  form  between  hreddan,  uhraeddan, 
and  geraedian,  as  in  many  other  Goth,  and  A.ij. 
Terbs,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  arc  not  radi- 
cally different. 

But  it  merits  observation,  that  there  is  an  obvious 
affinity  between  red,  as  signifying  to  disentangle,  and 
red,  to  clear.  For  A.S.  geraedian,  parare,  is  used 
with  respect  to  the  hair;  Gcraeddc  hire feax ;  Com- 
posuit  crines  suos  ;  Bed.  3.  9.  Hence  it  ai)pears, 
from  analogy,  that  g  in  Isl.  greid-a,  cxtricare,  men. 
tioned  above,  as  used  in  the  same  sense,  corresponds 
to  A.S.  ge,  being  merely  the  mark  of  the  prefix, 
like  MoesG.  ga.  This  intimate  connexion  between 
the  verbs,  as  signifying  to  clear,  and  to  disentangle, 
might  induce  a  suspicion,  that  red,  in  all  its  senses, 
should  be  traced  to  that  prolific  root  A.S.  ge-raed- 
ian,  parare,  and  its  cognates  ;  were  it  not  that,  in 
some  of  its  significations,  it  retains  a  relation  to  the 
ideas  of  divination,  jirophecy,  &c.  which  cannot  well 
be  referred  to  this  as  the  root. 
Ri;i),  Redd,  s.  1.  Clearance,  removal  of  ob- 
structions. 

Beffor  the  yett,  quhar  if  was  brynt  on  breid, 
A  red  thai  maid,  and  to  the  castell  yeid, 
Strak  lioun  the  yett,  and  tuk  that  thai  mycht  wy  n. 
Wallace,  viii.  1075.  MS. 
In  Edit.  1648.  altered  to  path. 
Reddin  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  James  I. 
Thay  thrang  out  at  the  dure  at  anis, 
Wiihouttin  ony  reddin. 

Pebtis  lo  the  Play,  st.  14. 

2.  Order,  S.     Isl.  raud. 

3.  Rubbish,  S.     V.  Outredd. 

Red,  Redd,  part.  adLj.  I.  Put  in  order,  clear- 
ed; as,  Tlie  house  is  redd,  S.  A.S.  hraed,  pa- 
ratus. 

2.  Often  used  in  the  same  sense  with  E.  readij, 
S.B. 

3.  Distinct ;  as  opposed  to  confusion,  either  in 
composition  or  delivery  of  a  discourse.    One  who 


deKvers  an  accurate  and  distinct  discoiuse,  is 
said  to  be  redd  of  his  tide,  S.B. 
This  is  nearly  allied  to  Su.G.  redigt  tali,  oratio 
f  lara  ;  A.S.  hraede  ipraece,  ready  speech. 
Reddinc-stiiaik,  *.  The  stroke  which  one  of- 
ten receives  in  attempting  to  separate  those  who 
are  fighting,  S. 

Kelly  improperly  vtr'itcs  ridding  stroke. 
"  He  who  meddles  with  quarrels,  gets  the  ridd- 
ing stroke,"  p.  159. 

V.  the  V.  It  is  also  called  "  redding  Lloie  or 
redder' t  part ;"  Sibb.  Gl. 

Redsman,  s.  One  who  clears  away  rubbish  ;  a 
term  particularly  applied  to  those  who  are  thus 
employed  in  coal-pits,  Loth. 
To  RED,  V.  a.  1 .  To  disencumber  ;  the  same 
with  E.  rid;  with  the  prep,  of  or  from  subjoin- 
ed :  part.  pa.  redd. 

"  Scho  determinit  presently  to  red  him  of  his  ca- 
lamiteis,  hir  self  of  irksumnes,  and  hir  adulterer 
frum  feir."     Buchanan's  Detect.  C.  iiii.  a. 

"  These  and  suche  uther  pestilent  Papistes  ceassit 
not  to  cast  faggofis  in  the  fyre,  continuallie  crying, 
Fordward  upoun  these  Heretyikes  ;  we  sail  ance 
red  this  rcjlme  o/thame."     Knox's  Hist.  p.  129. 

"  The  Congregatioun  and  thair  Cumpanie, — sail 
remove  tharaiseliis  forthe  of  the  said  toun,  themorne, 
at  ten  houris  befoir  None,  the  25th  of  Jw/iJ,  and 
leive  the  sam  voydc  and  redd  of  thame  and  thair 
said  CHmpanie."  Ibid.  p.  153. 
2.  To  save,  to  rescue  from  destruction. 

And  quhen  the  man 

Saw  his  mantill  ly  brynnand  than, 
To  red  it  ran  he  hastily. 

Barbour,  sis.  677.  MS.  ■ 
Su.G.   raedd.a,   Dan.  redd-er ;    A.S.  hredd-an,- 
ahraedd-un,  Belg.  redd-cn,  Franc,  ret-en,  Germ. 
rett-en,  liberaro,  e  periculo  cxpedire;  Isl.  rad,  salus.- 
Red,  .v.     Riddance. 

For  sum  of  thame  wald  be  weil  fed. 
And  lyk  thii  quenis  ladeis  clcd, 

Thoch  all  thair  barnes  suld  bleir. 
I  trow  that  sic  sail  mak  ane  red 
Of  all  thair  paks  this  ycir. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  282. 
To  RED,  r.  a.    To  overpower,  to  master,  to  sub- 
due. 

The  fyr  owtsyne  in  bless  brast ; 
And  the  rek  raiss  rycht  wondre  fast,    ■ 
The  fyr  our  all  the  castell  spred, 
That  mycht  na  force  of  man  it  red. 

Barbour,  iv.  132.  MS. 
A.S.  raed-an,  regerc,  gubernare  ;  Su.G.  raad-a, 
Isl.  rad-a,  Alem.  rael-an,  Germ,  rut-en,  id.     Isl. 
rad,  potestas,  victoria. 

REI>,  ad}.     Afraid. 

But  Davie,  lad.  I'm  red  ye're  glaikit  j 
I'm  tauld  the  Muse  ye  hae  negleckit. 

Burm.  iii.  375. 
V.  Rad. 
Redpour,  j.     Fear,  dread. 

And  forther  eik,  sen  thou  art  mad  becuro, 
Ceis  not  for  to  pertrubiJ  all  and  sum, 
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And  witli  thy  fcllound  reddour  thame  to  fley, 
The  fcbil  inychtis  of  your  pepill  fey, 
Into  batal  twyis  vinciist  schaini'fnlly, 
Sparc  not  for  tyl  extol  and  magnify. 

Doug.  Virgil,  376.  54. 

heg.felloun,  as  in  both  MSS. 

Rudd.  has  mistaken  the  sense  of  the  word,  ren- 
dering it  "  violence,  vehemency,  stubbornness." 
He  has  not  adverted  to  the  language  of  Virg. 

Proindc  omnia  magno 

Ne  cessa  turbarc  metu,  atque  cxtollere  vires 
Crentis  bis  victae. 

Sn.G.  racddc,  tinior  ;  racd-as,  timcre.     Hire  ob. 
serves  tliat  the  A.  Saxons  have  prefixed  </,   whence 
itrneil,    K,  dread.     V.  llAnnotR,   under  Had. 
RED,  Rr.Di), ,?.    J .  Spawn.    Fi!<li-redd,  the  spawn 

of  fish  ;  paddocl-rfdd,  that  of  frogs,  S. 

Germ,  xsalrad,  spcrma  ceti.  Had,  according  to 
Waehter,  pro  semine  est  vox  Celtica.  Boxhorn.,  in 
Lex.  Antiq.  Brit.,  rhith  genitale  spcrma.  Sibb.,  to. 
PaJdotc-r^'dd,  refers  to  Tent,  padde-rcck.  (Kiliaii 
writes  paddcu-gherack).  But  tliere  is  no  affinity. 
2.  The  phice  in  which  salmon  or  other  fish  depo- 
sit their  spawn,  iS.A. 

With  their  snouts  they  form  a  hollow  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  generally  so  deep,  that,  when  lying  in 
it,  their  backs  are  rather  below  the  level  of  the  bed. 
This  is  called  the  redd.  When  they  have  deposited 
their  spawn,  they  cover  it  with  sand  or  gravel. 
Some  suppose  that  this  is  the  reason  of  their  being 
called  Reid/nchc.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  V.  Reio 
FiscHE,  and  Rude,  *.  2. 
To  Rf.t),  f.  «.  To  spawn,  S. 
To  REDACT,  r.  a.    To  reduce. 

"  That  the  Queen  therefore  was  now  returned, 
and  they  delivered  of  the  fears  of  redacting  tlie  king. 
tlom  into  a  province,  they  did  justly  esteem  it  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits  that  could  happen  unto  them." 
Spotswood's  Hist.  p.  179.  The  word  is  also  used  by 
^V'yntown. 

Formed  from  the  Lat.  part,  redact-us. 
RED-BELLY,  Reu-wame,  s.    The  charr,  a  fish, 

S.B.     Salmo  Alpinus,  Linn. 

"  Loch-Borley  affords,  in  great  abundance,  a  spe. 
cies  of  trouts  called  Red  lieUies,  and  in  Gaelic, 
Tarragitn."  V.  Durness,  Sutheri.  Statist.  Ace.  iii. 
679. 

The  Gael,  name  of  the  charr  is  written  far  dear, 
gan,  Ibid,  ]>.  522.  tarr  dhiargan,  or  "  the  fish  with 
the  red  belly;"  Ibid.  xiii.  513.  Its  C.B.  name 
iorgoch,  as  we  learn  from  Pennant,  signifies  Red 
Belly.      Zool.  iii.  260. 

"  This  lake  abounds  with  charr,  commonly  call- 
ed red  Karnes."  P.  Moy,  Invern.  Statist.  Ace.  Tiii. 
504. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  redness  of  its  belly,  in 
Sw.  it  is  called  roeding,  and  in  Lapland  raud.    Faun. 
Suec.  N".  124. 
REDCAP,  s.     A  name  given  by  the  vulgar  to  a 

domestic  spirit,  S.A. 

Lord  Soulis  he  sat  in  Hermitage  castle, 

And  beside  him  old  Redcap  sly  ; 
"  Now,  tell  me,  thou  sprite,  who  art  meikle  of 
"  might, 
"  The  death  that  I  must  die." 


*'  Letlrap  is  a  popular  appellation  of  that  clasj  of 
spirits  V.  jich  h.iunt  old  c:istles.  Every  ruined  towtr 
in  the  South  of  Scotland  is  supposed  to  have  an  in. 
habitant  of  this  species."  Minstrelsy  Bord.  ii.  360. 
3fi1. 

Rl'DE,  fidj.     Apparently,  fierce,  furious,  in  the 
folli/wing  passages. 

Wallace  cunimuund  till  all  his  men  about, 
^a  Solheron  man  at  thai  suld  lat  brek  out  ; 
Quhat  cuir  he  be  reskewis  off  that  kyn 
Fra  the  rede  fyr,  him  silfl'sall  jiass  thariti. 

IVatlace,  vii.  428.  MS. 

—  The  rede  fyr  had  that  fals  blud  ourgaync. 

Ibid.  ver.  470.  MS. 
I  found  (his  idea  on  the  use  of  the  synon.  phrases 
brt/mc  Jyr,  and  zcoode fyr. 

The  bryme fyr  hrywi  rycht  braithly  apon  loft. 
Ibid.  ver.  4J9.  MS. 

Nocht  was  lewyt  mar, 

■  Dot  the  zcoode  fyr,  aud  beyldis  brynt  full  bar. 
I'hid.  ver.  612.  MS. 
A.S.    rcth,    rethe,    ferox,    ferus,    saevus ;    refha 
regn,  a  cruel  rain,  reihe  stormus,  violent  storms. 
V.  Raddowhe. 

REDE,  s.     The  name  given  to  some  being,  ap- 
parently of  the  fairy  kind,  S.A. 
"  The  editor  recollects  to  have  heard  the  follow, 
ing  [rude  burlesque  verses],  which  he  will  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  : 

'  The  mouse  and  the  louse,  and  little  Rede, 
'  Were  a'  to  mak  a  gruel  in  a  lead.' 
"  The  two  first  associates  desire  little  Rede  to  go 
to  the  door,  and  '  see  what  he  could  se.'     He  de. 
Clares  that  he  saw  the  gay  carlin  (as  the  phrase  is 
pronounced)  coming, 

'  With  spade,  shool,  and  trowel, 
'  To  lick  up  the  gruel.' 
"  When  the  party  disperse  ; 

'  The  louse  to  the  claith,anJ  thcmousetothcwa', 
'  Little  Rede  behind  the  door,  and  licked  up  a'." 
67.  Compl.  p.  318. 
This  may  possibly  be  allied  to  Isl.  rad,   a  demon, 
or  genius,  a  general  name  given  to  the  genii  suppos- 
ed to  preside  over  certain  places ;  as  skogs-rad,  the 
genius  of  the  wood,  bcrgs-rad, — of  the  mountain, 
&c.  from  rad-a  imperare. 

Or  rede  may  signify  counsel :  and  the  verses  may 
be  viewed  as  an  apologue  intended  to  show  that  a 
little  z^isdoni  or  prudence,  is  preferable  both  to 
greater  power,  and  to  celerity  in  flying  from  appa- 
rent danger. 

To  REDY,  V.  a.     To  make  ready. 
In  a  littar  the  King  thai  lay  ; 
And  redyit  thaim,  and  held  thair  way, 
That  all  thair  fayis  mycht  thaim  se. 

Barbour,  ix.  171.  MS. 
Edit.  1620.  gratthed.     O.E.  id. 

To  Scutlond  now  he  fondes,  to  redy  his  viage. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  315. 
A.S.  ge-raed-ian,  parare. 
REDYMYTE,  Redemyte,  adj.     Ornate,  deck- 
ed, beautiful ;  Lat.  rediniit-us. 

Heuinlie  lyllyis,  with  lokkerand  toppis  quhyte, 
Opynnit  and  schew  tharc  creistis  redemyte. 
Doug.  Virgil,  401.  23. 
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RED  LAND,  ground  that  is  turned  up  with  the 

ploui^h  ;   as   'listinguishcd   from   Ictj^  or   from 

Xiihile  land,  S. 

"  There's  rnair  whistling  than  red  land j"  a  pro- 
verbial |>hrase,  borrowed  from  its  being  customary 
for  |)lou jliijiLjn  to  whistle,  while  en^'aged  at  the 
plough,  for  keeping  both  themselves  and  their  cat. 
tie  in  go  j.l  spirits,  it  is  applied  to  those  who  make 
mure  noise  than  progress,  iu  any  thing  in  which  they 
are  employed  ;  or,  who,  in  disconrsing,  have  more 
sound  than  sense. 

RED-SHANK,  s.     Apparently  used   as  a   nick- 
name for  a  Highlander,  because  of  his  bare  legs. 
I  answer,  with  that  Red-^hank  sullen, 
Once  challenged  for  stealling  beef; 
I  stole  then  [them]  from  another  thief. 

Colvil's  Mock  Poem,  P.  ii.  52. 
RED-WARE,  s.     Sea.>;ir.ilcs,  S. 

*'  On  deep  shores,  as  at  the  sea-holms  of  Aus- 
kcrry,  near  Stronsa,  and  of  Rouskholm,  near  Wes- 
tra,  great  quantities  of  rcd-izarc,  or  sea-girdles, 
(F.  digitatus),  are  collected  with  long  hooks  at  low 
water."  Neill's  Tour,  p.  28.  29. 
RED-WARE  COD,  Asellus  varius  vel  striatus 

Shonf.iJii,  the  redware  codling.     Sibb.  Fife,  p. 

V23. 

"  The  wrasse — frequents  such  of  our  shores  as 
have  high   rocks   and   deep  water,  and  is  very  often 
found  in  company  with  what  we  call  the  red-ware 
cod."     Barry's  Orkney,   p.  389. 
RED-WARE  FISHICK,  the  Whistle  fish,  Orkn. 

"  The  Whistle  Fish,  (gudus  mustela,  Lin.  Syst.) 
or,  as  it  is  here  named,  tke  red-icare  Jishick,  is  a  spe. 
cies  Tcry  often  found   under   the  stones   among   the 
sea-weed."     Barry's  Orkney,   p.  292. 
RED  WATER,  the  name  given  to  the  murrain 

in  rattle,  S. 

"  The  Murrain,  or  Red  Water,  is  not  frequent 
among  Highland  cattle,  except  in  some  of  the  West- 
ern isles.     The  animal,  when  seized  with  it,   loaths 
its  food,  becomes  extremely  feverish,   while  the  iir- 
iiif,  which   it   passes,  is  thick,  clammy,  and  red." 
Prize  Essays,   Ilighl.  Soc.  S.  ii.  209. 
REE,  s.      I.  H.lf  drunk,  tipsy,  S. 
For  many  a  braw  balloon  we  see, — 
Until  their  noddle  twin  them  ree. 

And  kiss  t\\c  causey. 
R.  Gallo-maij^s  Foems,  p.  23. 
2.  Crazv,  d'lirious,  S. 

Sibb.  gives  it  as  tlic  same  with  raj/,  which  he  de- 
rives from  A.S.  reth  fero\.  Isl.  krcijd-r,  elatus, 
cbrius,  teraulentus.  Perhaps  the  term  is  merely  Fr. 
revc,  softened  intj  rcc,  from  rev-er,  to  rave.  A 
keen  etymologist  m;ght  trace  it,  however,  to  lleb, 
pJYl'  ravah.  inebrianis  est. 
REE,  s     "A  s  rail  riddle,  larger  than  the  sieve  j" 

Gl.  Sibb.     Belg.  rede,  id. 

Ri'p,   F,.  is  used  as  a  v.,  to  sift,  to  riddle. 
To  REED    Rkhe,  r.  a.     To  rear,  to  apprehend. 
Rank  Keitren  were  they  that  did  us  the  ill  ; 
They  toom'd  our  braes  that  swarmingstoredid  fill: 
And  mair  than  that,  1  reed  our  herds  are  ta'en, 
Ro  s'^i  Hi'Ln>re,  p.  29.     V.  Rad. 
REED.  conj.     Le^t,  S.B. 

Vol.  H. 


It  sets  them  weel  into  our  thrang  to  spy, 
They'd  better  whish't,  reed  1  sud  raise  a  fry. 
Ross^a  llelciiore,  p.  18. 
This  is  most  probably  the  imperat.  of  the  v.  Reed, 
q.  v. 

REEFORT,  RvFART, .?.  A  radish,  S.  Raphanus 

sjtivus,  Linn.  Fr.  raifort,  horse-radish,  literally, 

strong  radish. 

Sybows  and  ryfarts,  and  carling?. 

Ritson's  S.  Su7ig'.-,  i.  211.    V.  Callings. 
REEFU',  adj.     This  seems  to  be  merely  the  S.B. 

pron.  of  rueful. 

The  herds  came  hame  and  made  a  reefu'  rair, 
And  all  the  braes  rang  loud  with  dool  and  care. 
Ross's  llelenore,  p.  99. 
REEGH,  y.     A  har'^our,  Loth. 
To  REEK  FOORTH,  -c.  a.    To  rigg  out,  S.  to 

rerk  out.     V.  Reik  out. 
REEK  HEN,  perhaps  a  hen  fed  in  the  house. 

"  On  one  estate  in  the  parish,  the  barony  of  AU 
ford,  the  cottars  and  subtenants  pay  for  their  houses 
and  firing,  to  the  landlord  only,  a  reek  hen,  and 
one  daj-'s  shearing  in  harvest."  P.  Alford,  Aberd. 
Statist.  Ace.  XV.  451. 
REEKIM,  s.    A  smart  stroke,  Fife;  perhaps  from 

reik  him,  q.  reach  him.     V.  Raucht. 
REEL,  s.     A  name  given  to  a  particular  kind  of 

dance,  S. 

"  A  thrcesom  reel,  where  three  dance  together." 
Rndd.  vo.  Rele. 

Either  from  Su.G.  rull-u,  Arm.  ruill-a,  in  gyrum 
agi,   because  the  daiicers  whirl  round  ;   or  Isl.  rj/l.a, 
miscere,   because  they  mix  with  each  other. 
REEL-RALL,  adv.     Topsy-turvy,  in  a  disorder- 
ly state,  S. 

Perhaps  from  Isl.  ryl-a  miscere,   rinll-a,  vagatira 
ferri  ;   or  ragl-a,  E.  reel,  reduplicated  with  the  us- 
ual change  of  the  vowel.      V.  Reavel-ravel. 
REE1..-TREE,  s.     The  piece  of  wood  to  which 

the  top  of  a  stake  is  fixed  in  an  ox's  stall,  Fife. 

Revil-tree,  Border,  q.  rail-tree. 
To  REESE,  X.  a.     To  extol. 

He  lap  bawk-highf,  and  cry'd,   "   Hadaff;" 
They  rces^d  him  that  had  skill. 

Ram.sai/'s  Poems,  i.  262.      V.  RfSE. 
REESIN,  adj.     A  nesin  fire,  one  that  turns  well, 

S.   perhaps  from  Tcut.  raes-en,  to  burn. 
REESK,  s.      I .  A  kind  of  coarse  grass  that  grows 

on  downs,  Fife. 

"  The  E.  side  of  the  parish — consists  of  corn, 
fields,  some  of  a  pretty  good  soil,  otners  very  poor, 
intf  rspersed  with  heath,  and,  near  the  sea.  with  large 
tracts  of  ground  producing  a  coarse  kind  of  grass, 
calKd  by  the  country  people  reesk."  P.  Aberdour, 
Fifes.  Statist.  Ace.  xii.  57(j. 

A.S.  J-/.VC,  a  rush  ;   Isl.  Iiri/f,  virguUum. 

2.  Waste  land  w  ich  \ici'ij  oil,-  b-rntv  grasses, 
sucii  as  Agrostis  vulgaris,  anJ  Naruus  str  eta, 
Abird. 

3.  A  marshy  place,  where  bulrushes  and  sprats 
grow,   .-X'lg.     V.  Rky.ss  .in  '  Rise. 

To  RLEVE,  V.  n.  J.  To  talk  with  great  vivacity 
and  cousuncy,  S. 
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It  rather  conveys  the  idea  of  incoherence  in  dis- 
co'.irse,  and   may  therefore  have  a   common   origin 
with  v..  rove  ;  Tent,  rcv-en,  delirare,   ineptire. 
9.  In  the  part,  it  is  applied  to  the  wind.    A  reexin 

Ziiiul,  J.  I'.igh  wind,  S. 
REEVE,  s.     Apcn,  or  small  inclosure  for  con- 
fining cattle,  Abcrd. 

'■  That  he  has  lieard  there  were  fishers'  lioiiscs  for 
white-fishers  upon  the  top  of  tlie  Kani's  liillock  ; — 
but  they  A^ere  all  pnlied  down  before  the  deponent 
entered  to  the  fishing,  and  Inrned  into  a  reeve  or 
pinfold  for  James  Finlay's  bestial."  Slate,  J.eslie 
of  I'owis,  &c.   1805.   p.  1  13. 

This  is  radically  the  same  with  Rae,  and  perhaps 
also  with  Wkead,  q.  v. 

REEZIE,  tKfj.     Tipsy,  a  dimin.  from  Jiec,  S.A. 

The  rie::ic  lads  set  hame, 

Wi'  friendly  chat. 

Rev.  J.  Nicr>rs  I'uems,  i.  1  J8.     \.  Uee. 
To  REFE,  r.  a.     To  rob,     V.  Reif. 
REEECKIT, /)(//■/.  ^rt.     Repaired,  renewed;  be- 
come plump. 

Als  bestiall,  thair  r3'cht  courss  till  endar, 

^V  eyie  helpyt  ar  be  wyrkyn  off  natur. 

On  fute  ami  weynge  aseeudand  to  the  hycht, 

Conserwed  weill  be  the  makar  of  mycht  ; 

Fiseheis  in  find  rrfeckit  rialye 

Till  mann)s  fiide,  the  warld  siild  occupyp. 

iVallace,  ili.  9.  MS. 
This  is  the  reading,  instead  of  re'ec/it,  Perth  Ed. ; 
O.Fr.  rrfaict,  repaired,  renewed;  also,  made  plump; 
Lat.  refect-us. 

In  Kd.  1648,  re'^tortcth  ;  in  a  later  one,  reforf. 
e/h.  Some  early  Editor  had  substituted  restorit  for 
refectit,  as  being  better  imderstood. 

REFEIR.     To  the  rcfeir,  mk.     In  proportion,  S. 

perhaps  from  O.Fr.  rajjicrt,  convient,  Gl.  Rom. 

Rose. 
REFF,  s.     Spoil.     V.  Reif. 

REFUT,  s.     Shift,  expedient,  means  of  deliver- 
ance. 

Snni  feblyt  fast  that  had  feill  hurtis  thar, 
AVallace  tharfor  sichit  with  hart  full  sar. 
A  hat  he  hynt,  to  get  wattir  is  gayii, 
Othir  refut  as  than  lie  wyst  oH"  uayn. 

IVullucc,  ix.  971.  MS. 
In  Eld.  1648,  changed  to  refuge,  which,  indeed, 
>  expresses  the  idea,  as  it  is  from  the  same  stock.     But 
it  is  rej'iit  in  MS.     Fr.  refiiite,  evasion,  avoidance, 
from  refiiir,  to  fly,  to  shun. 

REGENT,  s.     A  professor  in  an  university,  S. 

"  At  first  there  were  three  regeii/s  in  the  arts, 
Alexander  (Jeddes,  a  Cisterlian  moTik,  Duncan 
iiiinch,  and  \\  illiam  Arthurlie. —  liesides  teaching 
atid  presiding  in  disputations  omni  die  legibili,  tlicy 
lived  w  ilhiu  the  college,  cat  at  a  common  table  with 
the  students  of  arts,  visited  the  rooms  of  the  students 
before  nine  at  night,  when  the  gates  were  shut,  and 
at  five  in  tlie  morning  ;  and  assisted  in  all  examina- 
tions for  degrees  in  arts. — There  was  no  salary  for 
this  ollice  for  many  years  ;  and  the  fees,  paid  by  the 
hearers,  were  very  small."  University  of  (Jla'gow, 
Statist.  Ace.  xxi.  App.  \i.  10. 


L.B.  7iii,'<'/i.v,  Professor,  (jni  docel  in  Aeademiis, 
(iall.  Hcgrn/.,  Professeur.     Occurrit  in  Litteris  ann. 
l.JJO,   pro   I'nivers.  Ovoniensc,  apud   Itymer.     Ihi 
(lange. 
To  REHABLE,  Rr.Aiur.i-,  r.  a.     To  restore,  to 

reinstate  ;  a  forensic  term. 

Thus  he  who  lias  a  sentence  of  attainder  taken  off 
is  said  to  be  rchabled.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
one  born  in  bastardv,   who  is  legitimated. 

"  Gif  anc  bastard,  legitimat  and  rcliubled  in  his 
life-lime,  makis  ane  teslanient  lauchfullie  :  the  King 
thereby  is  excluded  fra  all  richt  and  intromission 
with  his  moveable  gudes."  Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo. 
liiistardus. 

"  King  Robert  incontinent  raaryil  Elizabeth  Mure 
lemmen  afore  rehersit  for  the  affection  that  he  had 
to  liir  barnis,  that  thay  mycht  be  lawehful  and  rc- 
tiliiUil  be  virtew  of  the  matrimony  subsequent." 
Bcllend.  Cron.  B.  xvi.  c.  1.  L'tlegitimos  redderet ; 
Boeth. 

Fr.  rehabilil-er,  L.B.  rehabilU-arc,  in  integrum 
reslituere. 

REHATOURE,  Rciiatou,  5. 

Now  lat  that  ilk  reha/uure  wend  in  hy, 
The  blak  hellis  biggingis  to  vesy, 
Vnder  the  drery  depe  tlude  Acheron. 

Doug,  yirgil,  467.  53. 
[tuprobut,  Maffei. 

Rudd.  conjectures  that  it  signifies,  "  mortal  cne. 
my,"  from  Fr.  rchair,  to  hate  extremely.  Dunbar 
uses  the  jihrase  iaz^(/  rehaior.  Evergreen,  ii.  GO. 
and  Kennedy,  in  his  reply,  rancgald  reliator,  ibid, 
p.  08. 

Conjecture  might  supply  various  sources  of  deri- 
vation; as  Ital.  rikniHi/a,  revenge,  regattarc,  to  con. 
tend,  to  put  every  thing  in  disorder,  readira,  guilt. 
But  both  the  determinate  sense  and  etymology  arc 
uncertain. 

To  REHETE,  r.  n.     To  revive,  to  cheer. 

\\  ith  kynde  contenance   the   renk  couth  thame- 
reke/e.  Gaxcun  and  Got.  \\.  13. 

Chaucer,  id.     Fr.  rehaif-er. 
REID,  Redk,  s.     a  ca//"s  reid,  the  fourth  sto- 
mach of  a  calf,  used  for  runnet  or  earning,  S* 
Fr.  Cdil/clle. 

"  Catlle  signifies  curdled ;  and  hence  the  French 
have  given  that  as  a  name  to  the  fourth  stomach, 
because  any  milk  that  is  taken  down  by  young 
calves  is  there  curdled."  Monro's  Compar.  Ana- 
tomy,  iii.  388. 

It  seems  to  be  the  same  word  that  occurs  in  Sir 
Tristrem,   j).  31. 

To  the  stifles  he  gede, 

And  even  ato  hem  scliare  ; 
lie  right  al  the  rede  ; 

The  wombe  away  he  bare. 
This  is  rendered  smuU-guts,  Gl. 
Teut.  /•oo(/c,  stomachi  appendix  ;  ct  cchinii<<,  bo- 
vit   ventriculus,   a  rubediue  dictus  ;    omasum  ;    Ki- 
lian.     V.  RoDDiKi\. 

REID  ETIN,  the  name  of  a  Giant,  or  monster, 
used  by  nurses  to  frighten  children.     V.  EvT- 

TY.V. 

To  REID,  -c  n.    To  discourse.     V.  Rjede,  r. 
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REID,  (idj.     Red,  S.B.  rrnl,  Cumb.  A.S.  read. 
Tin;  grcyss  woux  with  the  bhul  all  reid. 

Buibour,  xii.  58'>.  IMS. 

Reiu  Fiscmik,  Fish  in  a  spawning  state,  S. 

"  It  U- — forbiddiii  be  the  Kiiij;;,  that  ony  Sal- 
mouiul  be  slaiiic  fra  the  Feist  of  the  Assiimptioim  of 
our  ]>a(l},  ijiihill  the  l-"eist  of  Sanctamlrow  in  m in- 
ter, noiither  «ith  netlis  iia  criivis,  iia  nane  vther 
xvayis  viicler  the  ])aiie  put  vjione  slavaris  of  Rfitl 
fschc"  Acts  Ja.  1.  1  b'l  I.  c.  38.  Edit.'  1 .566.  Read 
Ji.sli,  Kdit.  Skene.  Reiil  Jiuhe,  Ja.  VI.  1581.  c. 
*111.   Kd.  Murray. 

"  At  the  time  of  spawning,  the  sides  of  the  fish 
become  of  a  very  red  colour,  and  when  the  spawn- 
ing is  over,  the  white  colour  entirely  disappears,  the 
belly  becomes  livid,  and  the  sides  are  all  streaked 
over  with  a  sooty  or  blade  colour.  The  sahuon  in 
these  states  are  termed  in  our  acts  of  Parlianient, 
Red  and  Black  Fish  :  and  a  chief  design  of  these 
acts  is  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  (ish  when 
they  arc  of  theje  colours,  which  ni^ver  happens  but 
in  the  si)awniug  season."  Dr.  AValker,  Prize  Ks- 
says,   Ilighl,  Soc.  S    ii.   364. 

Reid  Ha.\d,  a  phrase  used  in  our  laws,  denot- 
ing the  marks  of  blood  found  on  a  murderer. 
"   lie  sould  not  be  lattin  fric,   albeit  he  of- 
fer pledges  for  hiia  ; — gif  he   is   takin  with   rcid  or 
halt  hand  of  slauchter."     Quon.  Att.  c.  39.  s.  2. 

Cum  nibro  vel  recenti  munii.      Lat. 

It  is  ordained,  that  the  manslayer  be  punished  with 
death,  if  taken  with  rcid  hand,  on  the  very  day  on 
nhich  he  is  arrested.  Acts  Ja.  I.  c.  100.  Ed.  1560. 
The  term  seems  used  improperly,  with  respect  to 
"  ane  man  taken  with  reid  hand,  with  anc  sheip, 
or  niuton,  or  with  ane  calfe."  Skene  Ca]).  Crimes, 
c.  13.  s.  9.  i.  c.  when  he  is  seized  in  the  act  of  car- 
rying olf  any  beast  that  he  has  stolen. 

REIDSETT,  adj.     Placed  in  order. 

Thus  SchirGawa>  n,  the  gay,  Ciaynonr  he  ledes. 
In  a  gleterand  gidc,  that  glemed  full  gay, 
AVith  riche  ribaynes  reidsett,  ho  so  right  redes, 
Rayled  with  rybees  of  rial  aray. 

Sir  Gax:un  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  2. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  gives  this  as  not  understood.      But 
it  is  an  A.S.  jihrase.     Ge-rad  sc//-e>t,  in  ordine  po- 
ncre  ;  Teut.   ge-rej/d,  Sn.G.  rad,  ordo.     V.  Ihre, 
TO.  Rad,  J).  373.     Saclla  i  rad,   to  set  in  a  row-. 

REID-WOD,   Rf.d-wod,  adj.     1.   In  a  violent 
rage,  maddened  with  anger,  S. 
/1 7//  ran  reid-u-od  for  haist, 
A\  ith  wringing  and  flinging, 
For  madness  1^  ke  to  mang. 

Cherrie  and  Slac,  st.  67. 
2.  Furious,  distracted  ;  in  a  general  sense. 
My  muse  sae  bonny  ye  descrive  her  : — 
Clin  ony  higher  up  ye  drive  her, 

She'll  rin  rcd-v:ood. 
Ilamil/un,  Ramsajj\i  I'oemit,  ii.  330. 
Sibb.  derivi's  it  from  A.S.  reih,  Isl.  reide,  ferox, 
asper,  and  icud.  q.  v.  The  Isl.  vxord,  (reid-ur,  Ve. 
rel.  iratus,  Su.G.  zi-red,  Isl.  reide,  ira.)  is  the  most 
natural  etymon.  For  our  term  seems  originally  to 
siguily,   furious  with  rage. 


REIF,  Reff,,  s.     I.  An  eruption  on  the  skin,  S. 

A.Bor.  reefy,  scabby  ;  GI.  Grose. 
2.  In   some   places  tlic  itch  is,  by  xanij  of  emi- 
nence, called  l/ie  reif,  S. 

A.S.  hreof,  scabies,  scabiosus,  leprosus  ;  Alem. 
riif,  riob,  the  leprosy  :  Su.G.  ruficn,  the  scurf  of 
a  Wound  ;  Belg.  roo/',  a  scab  or  scurf ;  A.S.  Aco/orf 
lirirjiho,  capitis  scabies,  q.  the  hcad-reif.  The  le- 
I)rosy  is  sometimes  called  hicitc-hrieftho,  the  tchiie 
reif.  This  denonunation  may  be  radically  allied  t» 
Su.G.  rific-a,  (Jcrm.  reih-cn,  to  scratch  ;  Su.(i. 
klada,  scabies,  being  formed  from  Ida,  to  scratch, 
and  Germ,  krafza,  scabies,  from  kralz-en,  synon. 
with  reib-en  and  kUi. 

As  A.S.  Iireof  also  signifies  callosus,  whence  .K. 
rnuirh  ;  an  ill-natured  Seot,  in  return  for  the  many 
compliiiients  paid  to  his  coinitry  on  this  subject, 
might  feel  disposed  to  say,  that  the  ancient  E.  had 
borrowed  the  very  term  Hhicli  denotes  roitghness 
from  the  prevalence  of  this  cutaneous  disease  among 
them. 

To  REIFE,  Rfvff,  r.  a.     To  rob,  to  take  with 
violence. 

Crystvnc  thai  ar,  vone  is  l.'iar  heretage. 
To  rcijj]'  that  croune  that  is  a  gret  o\\  trage. 
Wallace,  vi.  291.  .MS. 
"   Gif  anie   man — enters   within   any  mans   Ian;! 
without  his  liccuce  ;   and — reifcfi  meat  fra  his  men  i^ 
tenants:   he  sail  for   that  wrang  pay  audit  kye  (o 
the  Lord  of  the  ground."   Stat.  Dav.'  II.  c.  1 1.  s.  4. 
A.S.  reaf-ian,  Isl.  hrcifu,  Sn.G.  rific-a,  Moei(i. 
raub-jan,  id. 
REIF,  Reiff,  Reff,  s.     1.  Robbery,  rapine. 

"  The  thieves  and  broken  men,  inhabitants  of 
the  saidis  Schirefdonies,  and  utheris  boundis  of  tli^ 
marches  of  this  reahne,  foirnentis  the  partis  of  I'^ng- 
land,  not  onlie  committis  daylie  thieftis,  rcijfix,  heir- 
schippes,  murthcris,  and  i'\  re-raisings,  upon  the 
peaceable  subjects  of  the  counlrie:  bot  als  takis  sin- 
drie  of  them,  deteinis  them  in  caplivit\  as  prisoners, 
ransoumis  them,  or  lettis  them  to  borrowis  for  their 
enlrie  againe."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1567.  c.  -21.  Murray. 
2.  Spoil,  plunder. 

The  King  gert  be  depertyt  then 
All  hale  the  n^'amang  the  men. 

Barbour,  v.  118.  MS. 
Sprailh,  Edit.  1020. 

A.S.  reaf  Germ,   raiib,  Sw.  roof,  praeda,  spo- 
il um  ;   Isl.  /■//',   rifu,  rapina. 
Reyffau,  Reffayr,  REiFFAn,  Ri,AVEn,  Ri> 
liER,  5.     A  robber ;  used  to  denote  one  who 
lives  by  depredation,  whether  by  land  or  sea. 
Thow  rcijffar  king  chargis  me  thro«  cass, 
That  I  sold  cum,  and  put  me  in  thi  grace. 

IVallucc,  vi.  378.  MS. 

The  Rede  Rcffaijr  thai  call  him  in  his  still. 

Tht  Rede  Reiffar  commaundyt  thaim  to  bid, 
Held  out  a  glut!',  in  takyn  of  the  trew. 

Ibid.  ix.  87.  108.  MS. 
Reaver,  river,   Edit.  10  48. 

Voue  fals  so  reiier  wyl  leif  in  sturt. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  219.  19. 
"    Reavers    should    not    be    ruers  ;"    S.    Prov. 
"  They   who  are  so  foud  of  a  thing  as   lo  snap 
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Rrccdily  at  it,  slioiilil  not  repent  that  tlicy  liarc  got 
it."     KcUv,  p.  284. 

A.S.  reafcrc,  Su.G.  roff:carc,  id. 

To  REIK,  T.  a.     To  reach,  S.  A.Bor. 
Jlcik  Dcianire  liis  iiiais  and  lioiin  skvn. 

Doiin-.  nrgil,  riol.  94.  4. 
Rcik  to  tiie  man  the  ]irici'  jironn  st  all  cryis. 

I'bnl.  140.  29. 
Belg.    rri/r/c-(>u     Tciil.    recl:-cn,    A.S.    rccc-an, 
Sii.G.    racck-it,    id.     Our   r.    is   also   used   like   10. 
reacli,   in  a  neuter  sense.      V  .  11  ak,   f.  1. 

To  REIK  nut,  v.  a.     1.  To  prepare  for  an  expe- 
dition ;  to  fit  out,  S. 
Reek  foorlfi  occurs  in  this  sense. 
"  Notwithstandin!;  of  al  his  great  armic,  quhilke 
•«ras   so    lang   in    reclxhig   fonrth, — hcc    findelh    the 
vind  more  nor  partie,  as   the  carcaf;os    of  men  and 
fhippes,  in   al   coastcs,  dois  testilie."     Brace's  Ele- 
ven Serm.  Q.  8.  b. 

2.  To  dress,  to  accoutre. 

It  is  radically  the  same  with  E.  rig,  which  John- 
son fantastically  derives  from  rig  or  ridge.  The 
common  origin  seems  to  be  Sw.  rikt-a,  MocsG.  riht- 
«/i,  Germ,  riclit-cn,  ordinare,  instruerej  if  not  A.S. 
rcrig-an  vclarc,  to  cover. 

To  REIK,  r.  ??.     To  smoke,  S. 

A.S.  rec-ati,  S\r.  riiik-a,  roek-n,  id.  Some  have 
traced  this  word  to  lleb.  p»^,  rec/c,  emptiness.  V. 
Rak,  s.  2.  ' 

Reik,  Rr.iiK,  Rek,  s.     1.   Smoke,  S.   A.  Bor. 
rtrl,-. 

"  The  reik,  smcuk,  and  (lie  stink  of  the  gun  jml- 
dir,  fylit  al  the  ayr  maist  lyik  as  I'lutois   paleis   had 
been  birnand  in  aue  bald  fyir."     Compl.  S.  p.  65. 
The  fyr  owt  syne  in  bless  brast, 
And  the  rek  raiss  rycht  woiidre  fast. 

liurbuur,  iv.  130.  MS. 
Reck  is   used  by  Shakspearc   in    the  same   sense. 
But  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  it  from   the  Nortli 
of  E. 
2.  Metaph.,  a  disturbance,  a  tumult. 

Thair  was  few  lordis  in  all  thir  landis, 
Bot  till  ntw  rcgcntis  maid  thair  baudis. 
Than  rais  anc  rcik  or  cuer  I  wist, 
The  quhilk  gart  all  thair  bandis  brist. 

Liindxui/s  IVarkis,  1592,  p.  271. 
A  reik  in  the  house,   is  a   phrase  still  used  in   the 
same  sense,  S. 

"  It  is  a  soure  reck,  where  the  good  wife  dings 
the  good  man  ;"  S.  Proy.  "  A  man  in  my  country 
coming  out  of  his  house  with  tears  on  his  checks, 
was  ask'd  the  occasion  ;  he  said,  There  nas  a  xourc 
reck  ill  the  hou^c ;  but,  upon  farther  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that  his  wife  had  beaten  him."  Kelly,  p. 
186. 

A.S.  rcc,  Isl.  reikr,  Dan.  I'cuke,  Sii.G.  roek. 
Reikie,  adj.     1.  Smoky,  S. 
2.  Vain,  empty  ;  metaph.  used. 

"  All  the  joys  which  are  heere,  arc  but  reekie 
pleasures,  purchased  with  teares,  wherewith  the  eyes 
cf  men  are  made  bleared.'"  Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell, 
p.  611. 

To  REYKE,  -..  n.     To  range.     V.  R.mk, 


REIK,  s.     "  A  blow;  variation  of  Rah,"  C\. 

Sibb. 
To  REILE,  Ref.e,  t.  n.     To  roll.     "   To  gar 
onc\<t  cne  reil,  to  make  his  eves   rff/,  rozcl,  or 
roll;'  Rudd. 

To  pik  thaym  vp  pcrchaunce  your  cne  wil  rcilc. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  Prol.  66.  4  4. 
Bot  with  the  preis  we  war  rclil  of  that  stede. 

Ibid.  53.  33. 
"  Ye  never  saw  greei>  cheese,  but  your  cen 
rrel'd ;"  Ramsay's  S.  I'rov.  p.  84.;  addressed  to 
(hose  who  are  supjioscd  (o  be  of  a  greedy  or  covet, 
ous  disjiosition,  still  wishing  to  have  a  j)art  of  what 
they  see. 

lludd.  views  reel,  roll,  and  roxcl,  as  all  original- 
ly the  same.     1  know  not  if  rcilc  has  any  aihnily  to 
Isl.  rocl-a,  lente  et  vage  ferri.     This  seems  rather 
the  root  of  E.  reel,  to  stagger.     But  this  is  not  ma. 
terially  different  from  the  other  terms.     For  what  is 
reeling  but  rolling,  in  a  certain  sense  ? 
REILING,  s.     J.  Confusion,  bustle. 
All  the  wenchis  of  the  west 
War  up  or  the  cok  crew  ; 
For  rciling  (hair  niicht  na  man  rest, 
For  garrav,  and  for  glew. 

Pcblis  to  the  Plujj,  st.  2. 
2.  A  loud  clattering  noise,  S.  synon.  rdisil.     V. 

Rkf.i.-hali,. 
REIME,  s.     Realm,  kingdom. 
That  wes  ane  semely  syght, 
In  ony  riche  rcimc. 

Gaicmi  and  Gol.  iv.  20. 
REIMIS,  RrrMisii,  s.     Rumble,  roar. 

''  She  tumbled  down  upo'  me  wi'  sik  a  rceniif, 
that  she  gart  my  head  cry  knoit  upo'  the  coach 
door."     Journal  from  London,   p.  3. 

As  she's  behadiug  ilka  thing  that  past, 

With  a  loud  crack  the  house  fell  down  at  last; 

The  recmish  i>i\t  a  knell  unto  her  heart. 

Ross's  Helcnore.  p.  64. 
This   seems   merely  the  S.B.   pron.   of  Rummi/ss, 
q.  V.     Isl.  rijm-ia,  however,  signifies  to   bellow  or 
roar,  A.S.  hrem-an,  hrj/m-an,  id.     A.  Bor.  reem, 
to  cry  aloud. 
To  REIOSE,  V.  a.     To  poffess,  to  enjoy. 

"  Thay  wcr  profoundly  resoluit  to  haue  aliancc 
with  the  i'ichtis,  and  to  gif  thair  dochteris  in  mari. 
age,  vndir  thir  condicioiinis,  ylk  aue  of  thaym  sail 
reiose  in  tyme  cumA  ng  al  thay  landis  quhilkis  thay 
JVf'oj/V  afore  the  manage."    Bellend.  Cron.  Fol.  4.  b. 

Fr.  rejou-ir,   (o  re.enjoy. 
REIRBRASSERIS,  s.  pi.  Armour  for  defending 
the  back  of  the  arms. 

"  Uthcrs  simpillar — haue — a  pesane  with  wam. 
brasseiris  and  reirbrassciris."  Acts  Ja.  I.  1429. 
c  134.  Edit.  1566. 

From  rear  or  Fr.  urriere,  behind,  and  brassart, 
a  defence   for   the  arm,   from  bras  brachium.     V. 

WamBU  VSSEIRIS. 

To  REIRD,  Reiidk,  t.  n.     1.  To  make  a  loud 
noise,  to  resound. 

Vp  thay  rasit  ane  cry 

Tliat  rcrdis  to  the  stcrnes  in  the  sky. 

Deug.  Hrgil,  324.  25. 
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The  wod  rcsoundis  schil,  and  cuiry  schaw 
Srlioutis  aganc  nf  thare  clamour  and  dyn, 
TliL'  hillis  rcirdis,  quhill  dynlis  roke  and  quliyn. 

Ibid.  252.  18. 

2.  To  break  wind,  S. 

3.  It  seems  also   used  actively,  as  signifying,  to 
cause  to  make  a  crashing  noise. 

Tlio  fcirs  w\ndcs  ye  sc, 

Zcphcnis,  NdIus,  and  Iviriis  all  thre 
('onlrarius  l)la\v,  tliar  liusluoiis  biibbis  with  bir 
The  woddis  rcirdis-,  baith  clnie,  aik  and  fir 
OiK'rttirnis  to  ground. 

Doug.  Virgil,  53.  1. 
This  use  is  improper.     For  the  language  of  Virg. 
is,  stridunt  silvac. 

Iludd.  deduces  this  and  the  ,v.  from  A.S.  reord, 
lingua,  "  as  it  seems  originally  to  have  denoted  the 
clamour  of  tongues."  Jt  is  far  more  natural  (o  de- 
rive it  from  A.S.  rar-ian^  Teut.  recr-en,  frcmerc, 
rugire,  mngire,  vociferare. 

Reiud,  Rerde,  s.     ].  Clamour,  noise,  shouting. 
Syne   the  rcird  followit   of   the   younkeris   of 
Troy. 

Doug.  Virgil,  37.  12. 

The  Troianis  rasit  ane  skr)-  in  (ho  arc, 

With  rerdc  and  clamour  of  bl^  times,  man  and 
hoy. 

Ibid.  ;J(W.  29. 

2.  The  act  of  breaking  wind,  in  whatever  way; 
from  the  sound  emitted,  S. 

3.  A  falsehood,  a  mere  fabrication,  especially 
when  it  proceeds  from  a  principle  of  ostenta- 
tion, S.B. 

This  may  be  borrowed  from  the  idea  of  emitting 
iiiiid,  as  a  lie  sometimes  receives  the  latter  designa- 
tion. Or,  it  may  be  an  obliijuc  use  of  A.S.  reord, 
scruio,  loquela  ;  reord-ian,  sermocinari,  q.  to  am- 
plif}-  in  narration. 
REIRDIT,  part.  pa.  Reared. 

Syne  war  thai  war  of  ane  wane,  wrocht  with 

ane  wal, 
Rcirdil  on  ane  riche  rocho,  beside  ane  rivcir. 
Gaican  and  Gol.  i.  19. 
REYSS,  s.  pi.     That  kind  of  coarse  grass  that 
grows  in  marshy  ground,  or  on  the  sea-shore. 
Thai  trewit  (hat  bog   mycht   mak   thaim   litill 

waill, 
Growyn  our  with  rej/ss,  and  all  the  sward  was 
haili. 

IVcdlncc,  vi.  713.  MS. 
Edit.  1648.  ri.ipc.    V.  Resp,  llttsK,  and  Risk,  2. 
To  REISSIL,  r.  w.     To  make  a  loud  clattering 
noise,  as  if  one  were  breaking  what  is  handled, 
S. 

Teut.  rj/sf!cl-en,  A.S.  hristl-an,  crepcre,  strepore; 
Su.G.  rasl-a,  crepitare.  Seren.  derives  the  A.S.  v. 
from  Su.G.  hriit-a,  risl-a,  to  shake,  especially  used 
to  denote  the  sound  made  bj'  the  concussion  of  arms. 
This  is  evidently  from  the  same  fountain  with  MoesG. 
hris.Jan,  quaierc,  roncutere.  K.  rustle  is  nearly  al- 
lied ;  but  it  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  so  loud  a 
noise. 

To  Reissii.,  RissLE,  V,  a.  To  beat  soundly. 


"  S.  He  risVd  their  rigging  Kt/h  rungs,  i.  c. 
cudgell'd  or  bang'd  them  soundly,"  Rudd.  Addit.  to 
Gl.  vo.  Ilirsill. 

It  seems  doubtful,  howerer,  whether  this  be  not 
rather  a  dimiu.  from   Su.G.   m-a,  virgis  cacdere, 
from  vis,  a  rod  or  twig. 
Ri:issir.,  s.  A  loud  clattering  noise  ;  also,  a  blow, 

a  stroke,  S.     V.  Remym.is. 
To  RELST,  V.  a.  To  dry  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
or  in  a  chimney,  S.    Reislit  hiifc,  smoked  beef, 
S.B.     A  rrestit  liaddock,  one  that  is  dried. 
Rciitil  and  crj  nd,  as  hangit  man  on  hill. 

Dunliur,  Evergreen,  ii.  57. 
"  The  said  Stewart  receives  thir  dewtics  in  miell 
and  reisiit  mutton,  wyld  foullis  reistit,  and  selchis." 
Monroe's  West.  Isles,  p.  3C. 

My  best  beloved  brother  of  the  band  ! 

I  grein  to  sio  thy  sillie  smiddy  smeik. 
This  is  no  lyfe  that  I  leid  up-a-land 
On  raw  rid  herring  rcistit  in  the  reik. 

Moiilgomerie,  Citron.  S.  P.  iii.  500. 
Dan.  risf-cr,  to  broil  or  toast ;  rislet,   broiled  or 
toasted. 

To  REIST,  V.  n.    1.  To  wait  for  another ;  with 
the  prep,  on  added. 

And  on  Volscens  alanerly  he  reistis, 
Thocht  round  about  with  inemyis  lie  preist  is. 
Doug.  Virgil,  292.  12.     Moror,  Virg. 
Lat.  rext-are,  id. 
2.  To  become  restive.     Thus  a  horse  is  said  to 
rrist  on  the  road,  S.     licoslcd,  tired,  A.  Bor. 
Gl.  Grose. 
In  cart  or  ear  thou  never  recstit  ; 
The  steyist  brae  thou  wad  hae  fac't  it. 

Burns,  iii.  144. 
S.  Applied  to  the  drying  up  of  a  well. 
And  there  will  be  plenty  o"  broo, 
Sac  lung  as  our  wall  is  na  /Tested. 

Jamieson's  Popular  Ball,  i.  313. 
REIST,  s.  Rest. 

To  Orodes  the  liard  rcist  dois  oppres 
The  cald  and  irny  slejic  of  deithis  stres. 

Duug.  Virgil,  3  46.  I7.     Quits,  Virg. 
REIST,  Re  VST,  i.    J.  The  iron  socket  in  which 
the  bolt  of  a  door  ra^ts. 

Apoun  (lie  postis  also  mony  ane  pare 

Of  harues  hang,  and  rart  qulieles  greie  jjlente, 

Of  riche  cieteis  yettis,  stapyllis  and  rcixtif, 
Grete  lokkis,  slottis,  nuissy  bandis  squaro. 

Doug.  Virgil,  211.  33. 

2.  Sibb.  renders  reistis,  door  hinges. 

3.  That  on  which  a  warlike  instrument  is  sup- 
ported. 

Ane  Inglissman  saw  (hair  chiftayne  wes  slayn, 
A  fpcr  in  rei/st  he  kest  wi(h  all  his  mayne, 
On  Wallace  drailf,  fra  (he  liorss  him  to  ber. 
Wallace,  v.  200.  J\1S. 
As  muskets,   when  first    used,   were  supported  by 
what  was  called  a  rest,   the   custom   seems   (o  have 
been  borrowed  from  « liat  was  formerly  practised  in 
the  use  of  the  lance  or  spear. 

"  Long  spears  and  lances  were  used  by  the  Saxons 
and  i^ormans,  both  horse  aud  foot,  but  particularly 
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■by  the  caralry  of  the  latter,  «lio  in  cliarging  rested 
the  butt  ciiil  of  the  lance   aijaiiist  (lie  arc^on  or  how 
of  (heir  saddle  ;   (he  mail-annour  not  adiiiidini;  (lie 
frxdire  of  hincc  rets,  as  was  afterwards  praelised  on 
the  cuirass. — A  lance  rest   was  a   kind  of  moveable 
iron  liracke(,   fixed  to  (he  ri:;ht  side  of   (he  cuirass, 
for  (he  purpose  of  supporting  (he  laiiee."     Grose's 
ISlililary  Anli(|.  ii.  275. 
REK,  >.   Smoke.     V.  Reik. 
To  RELE,  V.  n.  To  roll.     V.  Reile. 
To  RELEISCH,  v.  ;?.   To  take  a  wide  course,  to 
go  at  larj;e. 

The  larkis  loude  rckhchunil  in  (ho  skvis 
Louis  thare  lege  with  (onys  curious. 

Duiiii.  yh-g/l,  403.  .31. 
Fr.  rclaich-rr,  to  let  go,  (o  enlarge.      Perhaps  it 
is  descriptive  of  their  inusic^  as  we  say  S.,  to  id  !;o, 
or  ,i,'rtc,  i.  e.  (o  raise  a  tune. 

To  RELEVE,  r.  ».     To  raise,  to  exalt,  to  pro- 
mo(e. 

I'Mawndrys  in  hys  daris  wcs 

Relei'i/U  till  anc  Eridwuie 

Wytli  custyniabil  honoure  and  fredwme. 

ll'i/iitoan,  vi.  10.  25. 
Fr.  relev-er,  to  raise,  to  lift  up. 
To  RELEVE,  v.  n.  To  reassL-mble,  to  form  anew 
into  one  body. 

His  men  rvlcicif,  that  douclitv  was  in  deid, 
Iliui  (o  reskew  out  oil' that  felloune  dreid. 

IValtace,  v.  829.  MS. 
JRclezcit  and  rclciffit  arc  used  in  (he  same  sense. 
The  Scottis  men  than  rclextil  to  giddir  fast. 
Ibid.  ver.  972.  MS. 
In  r.dit.  16-18.  the  passage  runs; 

The  Scottish  men  they  ran  together  fast. 

The  (leand  folk,  that  off  the  feild  fyrst  past, 
In  to  thair  king  agayne  releij/il  fast. 

Ihid.  Ti.  605.  MS. 
—  Thay  (ha(  drcuin  war  abak  and  cliaist 
Relciiin  agane  to  the  bargaiie  in  hais(. 

Z)<)«?.  f'irgil,  391.  10. 
Fr.  relev-er  is  mentioned  in  Diet.  Trev.  as  synon. 
with  rnintix.fer.,  colligerc,  and  with  assembler,  colli- 
gerc  in  cumulum,  coacervare. 
To  RELY,  r.  a.     To  rally. 

Tharfor  comfort  yow,  and  relj/ 
Your  men  about  yow  rycht  starkly. 

Harbour,  xiii.  371.  MS. 
He  releyt  to  him  mony  a  knyclit. 

Ibid.  ii.  401.  MS. 
Skinner  renders  Fr.  rullicr,  i\.  rc-ulligure.     But 
it  scems  merely  re-aller,  q.  to  go  again,  i.  e.  to  unite 
after  being  parted. 

To  REME,  r.  w.   To  foam,  to  froth.     V.  Ream. 
To  REMEID,  T.  a.    To  remedy. 

"  All  makes  for  the  ruin  of  this  isle:  and  I  sec 
vet  no  mean  to  rcmeidif."      Baillie's  Lett.  i.  51. 
REMEMBRIE,  ,s-.    Remembrance,  recollection. 
Sic  fantasie  on  hir  I  set 
The  fainer  I  wald  hir  foryct, 
Reinembrie  grew  the  niair. 

Jiiirel,  H'atson't  Coll.  ii.  -17. 
To  REMENT,  v.  n.  To  remember,  to  recollect. 


My  spreit  supirs  and  sirhs  maist  sair 
Quheii  I  reiiirnt  me  cuer  mair 
J  low  godles  men  begins, 
l'"or  (ill  associat  them  scis, 
With  sic  as  pielie  repels. 

Ihirel,  Watson's  Cidl.  ii.  -IS. 
Fr.  rumenlcvoir,  id.  runientu,  remembered. 

REMYLLIS,  s.  pi.  Blows. 

(iuhen  thai  had  reini/ll/s  raucht, 

Thai  foirthocht  that  thai  faucht. 

Jloiilate,  iii.  15. 
Tent,  ramnitl-en,  Su.Ci.  raml.a,  tumultuari.  Thi» 
woril  seems  formed  from  the  f.,  in  the  same  manner 
as  reisfil,  a  blow,  from  tlip  v.  lleissil,  which  is  s\- 
non.  with  raniniclcn.  Reissil  primarily  signifies 
noise  ;  and,  secondarily,  a  blow,  because  of  the 
sound  emitted  by  it. 

To  REMORD,  r.  a.      1.  To  have  reinorse  for; 

Fr.  rcniord-re.     Lat.  re  and  morderc. 
In  sum  part  than  he  reiiiordi/t  liis  thocht, 
The  Kingis  coiiimaund  becauss  he  kepyt  noclit. 
IVallace,  x.  9.  MS. 
2.  To  disburden  the  conscience  of  any  thing  tliat 

may  be  the  cause  of  reworse. 

Wallace  to  CJod  his  conscience  fyrst  reword. 
Syne  comfort  thaim  with  manly  contenance. 

IV'allaee,  iv.  590. 

Edit.  1648 — His  confidence  couth  remord. 
RENDAL,  Ri-,N.vAE,  Rennet,  Rtix-DAEE,  s.  A 

term  used  with  respect  to  the  division  of  land, 

equivalent  to  run-n'g,  S. 

'•  Another  great  improvement  oi\  the  state  of  (his 
rounlry  would  be  a  better  division  of  the  small  farms, 
which  are  parcelled  out  in  disconliguous  plots  and 
run. rig,  termed  here  rigg  and  rendal."  V.  Duu- 
rossness,  Slietl.  Statist.  Ace.  vii.  398. 

"  A  pernicious  custom  still  too  much  prevails  in 
this  and  other  places,  of  possessing  land  in  what  is 
called  ;■/;;■  and  rennal,  or  run. rig  ;  that  is  to  sav, 
each  tenant  in  a  particular  farm  or  district,  has  a 
ridge  alternately  with  his  neighbours."  P.  Wick, 
Caithn.  Statist.  Ace.  x.  26. 

"  There  is  in  old  practice,  which  still  jirevails  iu 
some  places,  and  «liich  is  very  detrimental  to  hus- 
bandry. It  is  commonly  termed  rig  and  rennet. — 
Instead  of  etery  one  having  his  land  in  one  place,  it 
is  scattered  here  and  there,  several  tenants  having 
different  shares  in  one  field,  or  a  rig  a  piece  alter- 
nately." P.  Lalheron,  Caithn.  Statist.  Ace.  xvii. 
32. 

"  The  tenants  originally  possessed  their  lands  in 
run. ridge  or  run-dale."  P.  Dudingston,  Loth.  Sta- 
tist. Ace.  xviii.  363. 

This  ])hrase  is  undoubtedly  of  Northern  origin. 
Perhaps  from  Isl.  Su.G.  ren,  palus  limitancus,  a 
stake  used  for  distinguishing  the  |)roper(y  of  neigh- 
bours, and  del  a  division,  or  dcld  por(io  agri  ;  or 
from  rcnn-a,  to  run,  and  del,  dcld,  q.  to  have  the 
(lortions  of  ground  running  parallel  to  each  other. 
Thus  run-rig  would  be  merely  the  translation  of 
ren-del,  or  rendal.  Rennet  is  evidently  the  corr. 
of  rcndeld.  A.S.  Su.G.  raa  denotes  a  land  mark, 
being  nearly  synon.  with  ren.     In  the  Laws  of  Up- 
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lantt,  (Iclda  raa  sis;nirics  tlie  limits  between  tbe  por- 
tions belonjini;  to  iU'i:{hl)Ours. 
To  RENDER,  r.  it.     To   melt  or   beat   butter, 
Ayrs. ;  "  to  separate   the   skinny  from   tlie   fat 
parts  of  sust,   &c."     Gl.  Laiicash.      V.  Ri.nu. 
To  RENG,  Ring,  t.  n.  To  rule,  to  reign. 
Thy  iiiaist  supreme  indiuisibili  substance, — - 
Rciigand  etenie,  ressauis  ria  atcidence. 

Doug,  f'hgj/.  Pro!.  SOS.  32. 
Do  clois  the  presoun   of  wyiidis,  and  tliar  on 
ring.  Ibid.  IT.  28. 

MoesG,  rcikin-on,  T.at.  regn-aie. 
To  RENYE,  r.  (/.  To  rein. 

'•  Than  the  master  cryit  and  bald  nnj/c  ane  bo- 
uet,  vire  the  trossis,  nou  hi-isc."     Conipl.  S.  p.  63. 
Renve,  ,?.   The  rein  of  a  bridle  ;  Fr.  rcsiie. 

The  samyn  four  foutit  beistis  eik 

Bene  oft  rsil  full  tozctiiijje  and  ineik 
To  draw  tbe  cart,  to  thc-le  bridill  and  renije. 
Doug,  yirgil,  86.  37. 
r,es;.  toxsartlic,  as  in  Elphynstoun's  MS. 
RENYIT,  part.  pa.  Forsworn,  abjured,  Barbour. 

Fr.  rcui-cr,  to  deny,  to  abjure. 
RENK,  Rvnk,  Rivk,  s.     1.  A  course,  a  race, 
also  rei/:,  Gl.  Shirr. 

A  man  is  said  to  get  nut  /lif  rink,  when  he  is  sow. 
ing  his  wild  oats,  or  going  on  in  a  dissipated  course; 
l''ifc. 

Be  this  thay  wan  ncre  to  the  rcn/cii  end, 
Irkit  sum  dele  before  the  mark  wele  kend. 

Doug.  Firgil,  138.  33. 
"  Sleepy  bodies  would  be  at  rest,  and  a  breathless 

horse  at  the  rink^s  end.'" "  llowbeit  the  runners 

never  get  a  view  of  it,  till  they  come  to  the  rink's 
end."  Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  i.  cp.  166.  P.  ii.  ep.  2. 
2.  The  act  of  running. 

"  lie  commandit  als,  gyf  the  haris  had  forrun  the 
luindis  be  lang  re/ik,  to  be  na  forthir  perseuit." 
Bellend.  Croiu  B.  v.  c.  11. 

'•  Agill  of  tliair  bodjis; — szcift  of  rtjnk.  and  reddy 
to  cucry  kynd  of  jeoparde."  Bellend.  Cron.  Fol. 
27,   a.     Corpore    agiles — ad    cursum  ;•  Boeth.     V. 

TUORTOUR. 

5.  The  course  of  a  river. 

The  sch)l  riuer  halt  Ufens, 

Sekis  >i  ith  narrow  passage  and  disc'ens,  ^ 

Amyd  how  valis  his  rcnk  and  ische. 

Doug.  I'/rgil,  237,   b.  10. 

4.  The  particular  st.ition  allotted  to  each  party  at 
the  commencement  of  a  tournament. 

Sone  fra  thai  hade  thair  salus  made. 
Thai  tuk  thair  ri/nkis,  aud  samyn  rade. 
And  at  the  tothir  cours  of  were 
The  Dowglas  hit,  and  brak  his  spcr. 

ffj/»lo!cii,  viii.  35.  -40. 

5.  A  distinct  charge  or  encounter  in  a  tournament. 
"   In  the  tlirid  rjjnk  Lord  Wcllis  wes  doung  out 

of  the  sadyll  with  sic  violence,  that  he  fell  to  the 
ground  with  gret  dispWseir  of  Inglismen."  Bellend. 
Cron.  B.  xvi.  c.  10. 

Thus  rjjnnijng  rcnk  is  used,  Gawan  and  Gol.    V. 

KlOl-VSE. 

Trumpetts  and  schalims,  with  a  schout, 
Playd  or  the  rink  began  ; 


And  equal  jnges  siU  about 
To  sec  quha  tint  or  wau 
The  field  that  day. 
Jutting,  Addinson  ..y  Si/m,  Evergreen,  ii.  177. 
6.  The  course,  the  proper  line  in  the  diversion  of 
curling  on-  the  ice,  S.A. 

Perhaps  from  A.S.  hrinrg,  a  ring;  as  the  mark  is 
generally  a  cross  inclosed  in  a  circle. 

Rank  occurs  in  (jraeme's  Poems,  by  mistake  for 
rink  or  renk. 

Say,  canst  thou  paint  the  blnsh 

Impurpled  deep,  that  veils  the  stripling's  check, 
^\■hen,  wand'ring  wide,  the  stone  neglects  the 

i-ank, 
And  stops  midway  ? — 

Andcrf.on's  Poets,  xi.  447. 
Rudd.  derives  it  from  Teut.  renck-en,  tieetere  ; 
"  for,"  sajs  he,  "  the  word  properly  signifies  a 
tour,  a  comijass,  or  winding,  and  not  going  straight 
on."  This  idea  he  seems  to  found  on  the  sense  of 
the  r.  Rink,  q.  v.  But  it  is  not  at  all  a|)plicablc  to 
the  noun,  which  is  undoubtedly  most  ancient.  This 
suggests  an  idea  directly  the  reverse  ;  and  has  been 
probably  formed,  after  the  example  of  frequenta- 
tiles,  from  A.S.  rinn-an,  or  Su.G.  raenn-a,  to  run. 
Or,  as  the  term  is  applied  to  running  in  the  lists, 
sense  4.,  if  we  could  suppose  that  it  had  been  un- 
known before  the  use  of  tournaments,  it  might  have 
originated  from  A.S.  hrinc,  hrincg,  Su.G.  ring;  aa 
this  was  the  most  honourable  species  of  running. 
Hence  Su.G.  raenna  till  rings,  rida  till  rings,  has- 
tiludium  excrcere. 

RENK,  s.    A  person  ;  properly,  a  strong  man. 
The  renk  raikit  in  the  saill,  riale  and  gent. 
That  woiidir  wisly  wes  wroght,  with  wourschig 
and  wele.. 

GuKan  and  Got.  i.  6. 
It  is  evidently  the  same  with  Rink,  q.  v. 

RENOMME',  s.   Renown. 

For  sjne  King  was  he  ; 

And  olffull  mckill  renommc. 

Barbour,  iv.  774.  MS. 
Chauc.  renomee,  Fr.  renommie. 
RENTAL,  4-.    A  kind  of  lease,  S. 

"  A  rental  is  a  particular  species  of  tack,   now 
seldom  used,   granted  by  the  landlord,  for  a  low  or 
favourable  tack-duty,   to  those  who  are  either  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  lineal  successors  to  tbe  ancient  pos- 
sessors of  the  land,   or  whom  the  proprietors  design 
to  gratif)  as  such  ;   and  the  lessees  are  usually  styled 
renlullcrs  or  kindly  tenants."     Erskine's  liistit.  B. 
ii.  Tit.  6.  ^  37.     V.  Kindly. 
REPAIR,  s.   Company,  frequency,  concourse,  S. 
Thrie  Priests  went  into  collati-jun, 
Into  ane  privie  place  of  the  said  toan. — 
Thay  luilit  not  na  rangald  nor  repair. 

Priests  oj  Pcblis,  S.P.R.  i.  3. 
We  still  say  of  a  street,   wMch  is  retired  from  the 
bustle  of  a  town,  that  there  is  not  much  repair  m 
it,  S. 

Fr.  repa/rc,  a  haunt  ;   L.B.  ripar-ium,  rcccpta- 
culum,  domus  munita  ;   Ital.  ripuro. 
To  REPAYRE,  v.  )i.    To  return  ;  O.Fr.  repair-" 
er,  L.B.  rcpar-arc. 
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Qwlien  that  the  Roroanys  passyt  ware, 
The  alienis,  that  war  chasyd  arc, 
Rcp(n/rifd,  and  nere  all  the  land 
D)  stroyit  wytL  fyre  and  fellown  hand. 

tVyntown,  v,  10.  589. 
To  REPARELIi,  v.  a.    To  repair,  to  refit ;  Fr. 
repareilUer. 

His  nany  loist  reparellit  I  but  falc 
And  his  feris  fred  from  the  deifh  alhale. 

Doug,  f^irgil,  112    51. 
To  REPATER,  v.  n.    To  feed,  to  take  refresh- 
ment. 

In  the  mene  quhyle, — al  the  beistis  war 
Repaterit  wcle  cftir  thare  nychtis  lare. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  2 18.  29. 
Fr.  repai/re,  Lat.  rrpasci. 
REPENDE,  part  adj.  Apparently,  scattered,  dis- 
ptrs;  (I  ;  or  broken  loose  from  the  ranks 

Rcth  horss  rcpenUe  rouschede  frckis  wndir  feit; 
The  Scottis  on  fute  gart  mony  loiss  the  suttc. 
IFaUac'e,  iii.  1S3.  MS. 
Fr.  rcpand.rc  to  scatter  or  cast  abroad;  repand-ii, 
dispersed.      In  Kdit.  16  48,  it  is  ramping. 
To   REPLEDGE,   Rep  lege,  r.  a.     To  recal  a 
pc'son  from  the  j  irisdiction  of  one  court  to  that 
of  another  ;  a  f.irensic  term. 
"  lie  [Makdufl]  s.^11  hanc  fre  regalitc  to  mak 
officcris   within    hym,    &    to   replege    his    men    (gif 
neid  bois)  fra  the  kingis  lawis  to  his  regalite."     Bel- 
lend.  Cron.  B.  xii.  c.  9.     Potestatera  quoque  habet 
. — ad  siios  revocandi  jnd'ici'i  ;  BoKth. 

He,  who  as  superior,  repledgcd  one,  whom  he 
claimed  as  his  vassal,  from  another  court  to  his  own, 
left  a  pledge  or  surety  with  that  court,  that  he  should 
do  justice  to  the  complainer  on  the  person  thus  re- 
called,  within  year  and  day.  The  pledge  was  called 
Ciilrcrich,  q.  v.     Quon.  Attach,  c.  8.  s.  4. 

L.  B.  repleg-iarc,  to  redeem  any  person  or  thing, 
upon  pledge;  from  re  and  pleg-ium.    V.  Du  Cange. 
E.  repUvJn. 
To  REPLEID,  z.  a.  To  resist. 

This  officer  but  dout  is  callit  Deid  ; 
Is  nane  his  power  aganc  may  repleid: 
Is  nane  sa  wicht,  sa  wyse,  na  of  sik  wit, 
Aganc  his  summond  suithly  that  may  sit. 

J'rtC'<ls  of  Peblt^,  S.P.R.  i.  4.S. 
L.B.  replaud-art:,  repulsare,   Du   Cange  ;   unless 
ihe  idea  rather  be  that  of  pleading  again,  or  legally 
replying. 

REPLt^CH  GRAY.     V.  Rapplack. 
To  REPONE,  V.  a.     To  replace,  to  restore  to  a 
si  uation   formerly  held  ;    properly,  a  forensic 
te-m.     L;>t.  rcpoii-o. 

♦'  It  was  reqtiired,   that  the  ministers   of  Edin- 
burgh might  be  rcpoiicd  to  their  places."     Baillie's 
Lett.  i.  24. 
To  REPOSE.  T.  a.  The  same  with  Repone. 

"  Mr.  Andrew  Logie,  who  lately  had  been  re- 
posed to  his  ministry,  being  cited  to  answer  many 
slanderous  speeches  in  |)ulpit,  not  compearing, — 
was  deposed."  Baillie's  Lett.  i.  383. 
To  REPREME,  v.  a.  To  repress ;  Lat.  reprim-ere, 
"  Thir  Tordis  of  Salomon  beand  veil  considerit, 
is  anu  souciane  reracid  ande  salutair  medycyn  to  re. 


premc  and  distroye  the  arrogant  conaait  of  them  that 
glorifeis  &  pridis  them  to  be  discendit  of  nobilis 
and  gentil  men."     Compl.  S.  p.  242. 

REI'RISE,  s.  The  indentation  of  .tones  in  build- 


ing. 

(lilt  burneist  torris — like  to  Phebus  schone, 
Skarsment,  reprUe,  corbell  and  battellmgis. 
Police  of  Honour,  iii.  17. 
Fr.  reprise  de  pierres,  denting  pieces  of  stone ; 
Cotgr. 

RERIT,  pret.  t.   Fell  back. 

The  Sotheron  ost  bak  rerit  off  that  place, 
At  thai  fyrst  tuk,  t  akyr  breid  and  mar. 

IVuUace,  vii.  1191.  MS. 
F.dit.  16J8,  retired.     Fr.  arrierc,  cast  or  fallea 
behind,    from    arricre    backward  ;    or    immediately 
from  ricre,  id.  corr.  from  Lat.  retro.     Bak  rerit  is 
an  obvious  tautology. 

To  RESCOURS,  r.  «.  To  rescue. 

"  This  man  that  re^couru't  the  Kyng  wes  callit 
Turnhull,  and  wes  rewardit  with  riche  laudis  be  the 
kyng."     Bellend.  Descr.  Alb.  c.  10. 

O.Fr.  rescourr-er,  L.B.  rescuere,  to  assist. 
RESCorits,  .<f.  Rescue,  relief  in  a  siege. 
— f;ylni_\ne  the  Willeris,  that  than 
Held  the  towre,  and  wes  worthy  man, 
Sawe  his  wictalis  war  nere  gane, 
And  hope  of  the  rescoiirx  had  he  nane. 

IVj/ntozcn,  viii.  31.  30.  V.  the  ». 
"  The  goucrnour  laid  anc  sege  to  the  castell  of 
Lochindoris,  qiihare  erie  Dauid  Cumynis  wife  was 
for  the  tyme.  This  woman  kuawing  her  hous  mony 
dayis  afore  abyll  to  be  segit,  send  to  Kyng  Kdward, 
and  desirit  rcicours."     Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xv.  c.  9. 

To  RESETT,  v.  a.     I.  "To  receive,  harbour, 
or  enter'ain,"  S.     Rudd. 

2.  To  receive  stolen  goods. 

"  Quha  rcfcts  theift  stollcn  fra  anie  man  ;  he 
salbe  estemed  as  ane  common  theif,  and  salbe  pu- 
nissed  with  the  like  paiae."  Stat.  Alex.  ii.  c.  21. 
V.  the  s. 

Reset,  Resett,  y.   7.  Place  of  residence,  abode. 
Bot  qu  lief  hire  thai  caws  had  or  nane, 
Ilk  man  til  his  reset  is  gane. 

IVyntozsn,  Tiii.  26.  260. 
2-  The  act  of  harbouring  one  «'lio  is  coniideted 
as  a  pu  lie  enemy,  or  exposed  to  danger. 

I'han   thai  gcrt   tak  that  woman  brycht  and 

scheyne, 
Accusyt  hir  sar  of  resett  in  that  cass : 
Fell  syiss  scho  suour,  that  scho  knew  nocht 
Wallass. 

Wallace,  ir.  715.  MS. 

3.  One   who   affords  har'our  to  another,   when 
expos,  d  to  danger  from  enemies. 

Thar  duelt  a  Wallas  welcuniiiiyt  him  full  weill; 
Thocht  Ingliss  men  thar  of  had  litill  feille. 
Bathe  meitc  and  drynk  at  his  will  he  had  thar. 
In  Laglyne  wode,  quhen  that  he  maid  repayr. 
This  gentill  man  was  full  oft  his  re-etl ; 
AVith  stulf  of  houshald  s'r.'sfely  he  tfaaim  bett. 
Wallace,  ii.  17.  MS. 

4.  One  who  keeps  an  inn. 
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'f  It  is  ordanit  that  in  all  burrow  townis  oi  the 

rcalmc,  and  tlirouchfaris  quhair  commoun  passages 
ar,  thair  be  ordanit  hostillaris  and  resettis,  hauaiid 
stablis  and  Chalmers."  Acts  Ja.  I.  1424.  c.  26. 
Edit.  1566. 

5.  The  act  of  receiving  goods  which  one  knows 
to  be  stolen;  a  common  law-term,  S. 

"  The  crime  of  reset  of  theft  consists  either  in 
harbourin;;  the  person  of  the  thief  after  the  goods 
are  stolen,  or  in  receiving  or  disposing  of  the  goods." 
Erskinc's  Instit.  B.  iv.  tit.  4.  s.  63. 

6.  The  receiver  of  stolen  goods ;  improperly  used 
in  the  vulgar  adage,  "  The  resell  is  as  ill  as  the 
thief,"  S.     Rudd. 

The  forensic  term  is  Resetter,  q.  y. 
Mr.  Macphcrson  derives  the  word,  sense  1.,  from 
A.S.  seta,  inhabitant,  saetinig  occujiation,  posses, 
sion.  But  it  seems  merely  Fr.  recejitr,  rect'tte,  re- 
ceiving. O.Fr.  7-ecepf,  retraitc.  denieure ;  Gl.  Rom. 
tie  Rose.  L.B.  reccpt-us  denoted  the  obligation  !)f 
a  vassal  to  receive  his  lord  into  his  castle,  if  tliis  was 
necessary  either  in  warfare  or  for  b\isiness  ;  re. 
ccplum,  the  right  of  going  to  a  particular  place  for 
food  ;  jus  pastus,  druii  dc  gis/e ;  rec/'pcre,  pastnni 
praeberc ;  Du  Cange.  Hence  Belg.  receptes,  the 
feasts  which  are  ^ivcH  to  a  newly  married  pair  by 
their  relations. 

The  forensic  sense  seems  merely  secondary  ;  as 
being  a  restricted  application  of  a  terra  which  is 
otherwise  used  with  greater  latitude. 

Recettcd  occurs  in  O.E.  as  equivalent  to  liur- 
loiired, 

Gyf  eny  wolde 

Come  as  to  defense,  that  ner  wounded  were, 
Other  wery,  as  in  a  castel  recctted  were  there. 
R.  Gloiic.  p.  214. 
Ret.tter,  5.     1.  "  He  who  entertains,"  Rudd. 
y.  A  receiver  of  stolon  goods  ;  a  forensic  term. 

"  Such  as  sell  goods  belonging  either  to  thieves, 
or  to  other  lawless  persons  who  dare  not  themselves 
appear  at  a  public  market,  may  be  justly  consider- 
ed, not  only  as  resetters  of  the  goods,  if  they  were 
stolen,  but  as  concealers  of  the  thieves  or  other  of- 
fenders from  justice."  Erskinc's  lustit.  B.  iv.  T.  4, 
9.  63. 
RESH,  s.     A  rush. 

Mine  harness  helped  me  not  a  rcsh; 
It  stinted  ucver  but  in  my  llesh. 

Sir  Ega'r.  p.  7. 
To  RESILE,  x:  n.  1.  To  draw  back^  to  fiincli,  S. 
"  It  has  been  said  of  me,  that  I  have,  in  word 
at  leastj  resiled  from  my  wonted  zeal  for  the  Pres- 
byterian CJoverntiiont."  \Vodro'.v's  Hist.  i.  208. 
2.  To  resist  the  force  of,  to  start  back  from  ;  ap- 
plied to  argumentation. 

Read  Duram  and  Calvin  well  ; 

If  from  their  reasons  you  resile, 

I'le  count  you  sots,  or  that  your  knaTeric 

Will  lead  us  back  to  Roman  slaverie. 

Cleland's  Pvcms,  p.  79, 
Fr.  res/l-er,  id.  Lat.  resil'ire. 
RESING,  mlj. 

Schir,  I  complanc  of  injure  ; 
A  rcfing  storie  of  rakyng  Mure 
Vol.  11. 


Hes  mangillit  my  making,  throw  his  malije, 
Aud  present  it  into  your  palise. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  107. 
"  Raisen  ?  raised  ?"  Pinkerton.     Perhaps  a  sto- 
ry that  makes  a  great  noise,  q.  has  much  currency ; 
A.S.  rcas-an,  Su.G.  ras-a,  to  run. 
RESP,  Risp,  s.     A  kind  of  coarse  grass,  S.  Gl. 

Sibb. 
To  RESP,  Risp,  r.  ti.    To  make  a  noise  resem- 
bling that  of  a  file,  S. 

Swannis  souchis  throw  out  the  respond  redis, 
Ouer  all  the  lochis  and  the  Itndis  gray. 

Doug.  Virgil,  401.  47. 
Or  than  the  bustous  swyne  fed  wele,  that  bredis 
Amang  the  buskis  rank  of  risp  and  redis, 
Beside  the  laik  of  Laurent  mony  yeris. 

JOid.  344.  42. 
Rudd.  views  both  these  as  the  part.  pr.  Sibb. 
says,  that  he  "  mistakes  the  meaning  entirely  ;"  as 
he  thinks  that  resp,  risp  is  the  s.  But,  in  none  of 
the  passages,  the  pi.  is  used  ;  which  would  certainly 
have  been  the  case,  as  corresponding  to  redis.  Th« 
evidence  of  the  MSS.  is  rather  against  this  being  the 
tJ.  Iluthven  MS.,  in  the  first  passage,  his  rispt/ ^ 
Elphynstoun  MS.  resp  and;  in  passage  second, 
Uuthv.  MS.  risp  and,  in  Elpb.  MS,  ri/sp  and. 

This,  at  any  rate,  can  only  be  a  secondary  use  of 
the  V.  as  signifying  to  rasp.     V'.  Risp. 
RESPONSALL,  adj.    Responsable,   Acts  Pari. 

pass. 
To  RESSOURSS,  Respkse,  r.  w.    To  rise  a- 
gain  -,  Resourss,  rose  again. 

Zepberus  began  his  morow  conrss. 
The  swete  wapour  thus  fra  the  ground  resourss; 
The  humyll  breyth  doun  fra  the  hewyn  awaill, 
In  cuery  meide,  bathe  fyrth,  forrest  and  daill. 

IVaUaee,  viii.  1185.  MS. 
——Resursijng  vp  hie  in  the  are. 

Doug.  Virgil,  297.  26. 
Fr.  rcsourd-re ;  whence  resource,  rising  again; 
from  Lat.  resurg.ere.     In  O.Fr.  indeed,  resurrcxi 
occurs  as  an  adj.  synon.  with  ressusdli-;  Diet.  Trer- 

RESSLTM,  s.     A  small  fragment,  There's  no  a 

ressu7>i  to  t  fie  fore,  S.B. 

A.S.   rewn,  a  beam,  or  Su.G.  ris,  a  twig  ?  The 
phrase  niaj  have  beci.  b;>rrowed  from  a  ruined  house 
of  which  there  was  not  j  beam  or  wattle  left  standing. 
To  REST,  V.  11.     To  be  indebted  to  one.    What 

am  I  reslcnd  you  ?  How  much  do  I  owe  you  ? 

S. 

Properly,  the  prep,  to  is  subjoined. 

"  Our  said  soveranc  Lord — ordainis  that  the  said 
John,  now  Krle  of  Gowrie,  sail  nawayis  be  callit, 
persewit,  chargit,  or  burdenit  with  the  payment  of 
Qnhatsuraevcr  his  said  umquhill  father's  detiis,  quhair- 
■of  he  took  allowance  in  ony  of  his  compts  of  the- 
saurarie,  for  the  space  of  anc  yeir  next  to  cum  af- 
ter the  dait  hereof,  that  in  the  meintjTiie  his  Hienes 
may  see  the  said  lirle  satisfcit  of  the  saidis  super- 
expenses,  resUine  be  his  Majestic  to  his  said  um- 
quhill father."     Act  Sederunt,  20th  June  1600. 

Fr.  etre  en  reste,  to  be  in  arrears;  a  financial 
phrase.     Hence, 


RET 


R  E  U 


Rkstf.o,  .?.  pi.     Arrears;  Fr.  iJ. 

"  'I'lic  tliroc  Estaik's  of  Parliament  dcrernis  and 
onlainis  Ie(rfrs  to  be  rfircit,  to  r('(|iiirc  tlie  Orcli. 
narcs  to  give  tlioir  li'ttiTS  upon  all  I'rolatts,  to  cause 
paymi'iit  Iil- maid  of  ull  rentes,  awin  be  them  to  the 
seafc  of  the  Setisionh,  of  all  termcs  by-gane."  Acts 
Mar.  13ia.  c.  2.  Murray. 
REST,  ylii/d  rest,  probably  old  sprain. 
■The  painful  Poplesie,   and  Pest, 


The  Hot,  the  Iloiip,  and  the  aitld  Rest- 


IVdlsun's  Coll.  iii.  14.     V.  Feyk. 
A  sprain  is  often  called  a  uresl,  tcriit,  or  rest,  S. 
A.S.  -.crac't-an  to  distorts 
To  RES TYN,  v.  o.    To  refresh. 

Thare  is  na  land  mare  likand  to  myne  cntent, 
Nor  quharc  me  list  so  wcil,  and  profitabil 
Our  wcTj  folkis  to  res/j/n  and  cstabill. 

Doti/r.  f^irgil,   128.  M. 
Rudd.  views  this  as  a  .«•.     But  it  is  evidently  the 
;'.,  used  in  that  form  which  seems  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  A.S.  Thus  sat/nc  occurs  for  sa^/, 
.'ttic  for  vrf,  <S:r. 
RESTING  CHAIR,  a  long  chair  shaped   like  a 

soffi,  used  in  farm-houses,  Ang.  Pcrfhs. 
To  RE  TEN  T,  v.  n.    To  cause  to  resound. 

Their  Pasjans  fell,  with  clamor  hiiijc  to  hear, 
Made  such  a  dinne  as  made  tlio  heaven  resound. 
Relented  hell,  and  tore  the  fixed  ground. 

lludion'i-  Judith,  p.  33. 
Fr.  reteiit-ir,  to  resound,  to  ring  again. 
RETH,  ndj.     Fierce,  unruly. 

The  Ingliss  men  thoeht  thar  chyftayn  was  slayne ; 
BauUlly  thai  baid,  as  men  mekill  oll'mayn, 
Kcth  horss  rependc  rouschede  frekis  wndir  feit; 
The  Scottis  on  futc  gert  mony  loiss  the  suefe. 
•  IValldce,  iii.  193.  MS. 

A.S.  rcthc,  fierce,  savage.  Some  early  Kdifor, 
not  understanding  the  language,  has  rendered  it,  as 
ill  Kdit.  1648, 

Rich  horse  ramping  rushed  frekes  under  feet. 
In  Kdit.  Perth,  by  mistake  rcch.     V.  Repi;nde. 
RETHNAS,  s.     Ferocity,  cruelty. 

Thir  AT  no  foulis  of  ref,  nor  of  rcthnm, 
Bot  mansuete,  but  malice,  mandrif  and  mekc. 
Huidiitc,  i.  19.  MS. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  renders  this  prci;.     But  although 
this  iilea  is  necessarily  implied,  it  is  previously  ex. 
pressed  in  rcj.     A.S.  retimes,  rcthncsse,  ferocifas, 
saevitia. 

To  RETOUR,  Rktowre,  t.  a.     1.  To  make  a 
return  in  writing  ;  a  forensic  term,  used  with 
respect  to  the  service  of  ane  heir,  S. 
"   It   is   the   maist  necessar,    common    &   profit- 
able hrieue  or  inq\iisition   that  is  vsed  be  the   lieges 
of  this  realme,   tpihairby   anc   dcsiris   to   be   served 
and  retotired,  as  narrest  &  lanchful  air  to  his  fa- 
ther or  vthcr  predicessour."     Skene,   Verb.  Sign. 
TO.  Breve  de  morlc  anteccssoris. 

2.  To  make  a  legal  return  as  to  the  value  of  lands,  S. 
"  Thair  lands  are  so  high  rctoiired,  that  a  forty- 

mcrk  land  with  us  will  not  pay  so  much   rent  as  a 
two-merk  land  elsewhere."     Baillie's  Lett.  i.  370. 

3.  To  return. 


And  swa  ho 

Wyth  honowre  and  wylh  honesli 
Rcloxcrt/d  sync  in  his  land  liame. 

lf'i//ito7i;n,  iv.  11.  99. 
Retour,  Retouue,  s.     J.  Return,  in  a  gene- 
ral sense. 

— Nor  yit  ane  victour  with  pr(xs])erite 
Vnto  tliy  faderis  ciele  haue  re/oiire. 

Doug,  yirgil,  361.  7. 
S.  The  legal  return  that  was  made  to  a  brief,  emit- 
ted from  chancery. 

"  There  is  twa  kindcs  of  rctnurcn  or  aunswers, 
maid  be  the  persons  of  inquest,  to  this  brieuo,  and 
rUoured  to  the  Chancellaric  :  the  aiic  is  generall, 
and  the  vdier  spcciall."  Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  ut.  siip. 
y.  The  legal  return  made  as  to  the  value  of  lands,  S. 
"  — Tlie  common  burdens  were  laid  on,  not  aC. 
cording  to  the  reiuur  or  n\erk-land,  but  the  valua- 
tion of  the  rents."     Baillie's  Lett.  i.  370, 

The  word  is  not  only  retained  in  courts  of  law, 
but  in  vulgar  lang\iage.  ui  retour-chaisc,  is  one  re- 
turning from  the  stage  to  which  it  lias  been  hired,  S. 
The  term  is  used  in  the  laws  of  France,  with  tc^ 
sped  to  inheritance,  although  in  a  dill'erent  sense. 
On  apelle,  rctour  de  partage,  ce  qu'on  ajoute  au 
lot  d'un  des  coheritiers,  jjour  suppleer  ce  qui  luiap. 
partient  de  droit.     Diet.  Trev. 

To  RETREAT,  r.  a.    To  recall,  to  retract. 

"  And  als  thair'  wes  mony  of  the  byschoppis 
quhilkis  wer  conucnit  in  this  wickit  conuentioun, 
quha  rctreulit  thair  awin  deliberatioun,  quhilk  wes 
neuir  done  be  the  generale  consalis  dewlie  conue. 
nit."  Kennedy  of  Crosraguell,  Compend.  Tractiuc, 
p.  87. 

Fr.  rctrait-er,  Lat.  retract-are. 

REVAY,.  s.     Riot,  syuon.  demy. 
It  war  teir  for  to  tel  treuly  in  tail 
To  ony  wy  in  this  warld  wourthy,  I  wise, 
AVith  revaling  and  revai),  all  the  oulk  hale._ 
G(rii:an  and  Got.  iv.  27. 
Fr.  rev-cr,  to  rove,  to  dote,  revc  a  dream. 
REVE. 

His  gloves,  his  gamcsons,  glowed  as  a  glcde  ; 
With  gra)  nes  of  revc  that  graied  ben  gay. 

Sir  Gaivan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  5. 
Revc  seems  to  denote  that  middle  colour  between 
yellow  and  grey,  which  the  Latins  called  rav-us ; 
Su.G.  rupp,  id.     Grai)ncs  of  reve,  are  dye-stufl's  oi 
this  colour.     Graied  may  signify,  made  greif. 
REUER,  Ryvir,  a-.     A  robber,  a  pirate.     V. 

RliYFFAll. 

REUERE',  Reuhy,  s.     Robbery. 

Wallace  was  ncr  ;  quhen  he  sic  rcuere  saw, 
lie  spak  to  thaim  with  manly  contenancc, 
In  fayr  aflbrme,  he  said,  but  wariance  ; 
"   Ye  do  ws  wrang,  and  it  in  tymc  of  pess 
Off  sic  rubry  war  sulTisance  to  cess." 


Ed.  Perth. 


Walluw,  iv.  40.     Kcurj/, 
REVERENCE,  s.     Power,  S. 

"  —  Sin  hath  put  yon  in  the  courtesy  and  reve- 
rence of  justice."  Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  ii.  ep.  34. 
REUER Y,  s.     J.  Noise,  uproar. 


REV 


R  E  W 


The  women  routtis  baldly  to  assay, 

Wyth  follouu  brute,  grete  reuery,  and  dcray^ 

Furth  hiildis  sainyn  on  the  feildis  sonc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  388.  13. 
2.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  crackling  noise  made 
by  flames. 

Than  he  that  set  the  kcndlyng  glaid  and  gay, 
Behaklis  how  that  the  low  dois  make  dcray, 
Blesand  and  crakand  with  anc  nvso  rettery. 

Ibid.  330.  b1. 
'^  From  Fr.  resverie,  idle  talking,  raving,   vain 


fancy 


Rudd. 


REVERS 


-Syne  marrowis  mix 


Do  schiite  at  buttis,  bankis  and  brais, 
Sum  at  the  revers,  sum  at  the  jirikkis. 

Scott,  Evergreen,  ii.  189.  MS. 
"  The  rovers  at  which  the  archers  shott ;"  Ram. 
«ay.  But  at  rovers  E.  signifies,  withont  any  par. 
tic.ular  aim.  The  expression  seems  therefore  to 
mean,  at  random,  as  opposed  to  shooting  at  a  mark; 
fron)  Fr.  au  rcven,  backward,  cross. 

To  REVERSE,  REUEnsE,  r.  a. 

The  Rychmound  borne  donn  thar  was  : 
On  him  arostyt  the  Douglas, 
And  him  rciicrsyt,  and  with  a  knylT 
Rycht  in  that  place  reft  him  the  lylF. 

Barbour,  xvi.  417. 
And  him  revcrsit  with  a  knife.     Edit.  16'20. 
It  may  either  signify,  overturned,  overthrew,  Fr. 
renvcrs-cr ;  or   gave  a  back  stroke  io,  from  Fr. 
rcvers,  which  denotes  a  stroke  of  this  kind. 
To  REVERT,  Reuert,  r.   n.     I.  To  revive, 
after  a  st.itc  of  decay. 
The  knoppit  sionis  with  lenis  aggreabill. 
For  till  reuert  and  burgione  ai'  maid  abill. 

Palice  of  Honour,  Prol.  ix.  Ed.  1579. 
•^And  every  thing  in  May  reverts. 

Evergreen,  ii.  186. 

2.  To  recover  from  a  swoon,  or  from  sickness,  S.B. 
O.Fr.  revert-ir,  retourner,   revenir,   Diet.  Trev. 
To  REUEST,  Rewess,  Rawess,  v.  a.     1.  To 
clothe. 

Tisiptioiie  that  fnrions  monstourC  wilde, 
In  bHuly  cajie  reueatit  and  ouor  sylde, 
Sittis  kepand  but  slepe  bayth  nyrht  and  day 
That  bory  eutre  and  this  porche  alway. 

Doug.  Virgil,   183.  40. 
^.  To  clothe  anew  ;  metaph. 

— The  cornis  croppis,  and  the  here  new  brerde 
Wyth  gladesnm  garmont  rcuesti/ig  (he  erd. 

Ibid.  400.  '28. 
Fr.  revest-ir,  id.  literally,  to  clothe  again,  to  re. 
Slime  one's  clothes.  It  seems  especially  to  have  de. 
noted  the  throwing  olV  one's  ordinary  garments, 
when  one  Mas  about  to  appear  in  the  distinctive 
badges  of  olhce,  or  of  ceremony  ;  thus  applied  to 
the  putting  on  of  the  royal,  (lontifical,  or  sacerdotal 
dress.  Our  good  Bishop,  in  the  lirst  passage,  seems  to 
have  borriiMed  his  phraseology  from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal customs  in  his  own  time.  A  rette  procession 
tout  le  Clerge  etoit  rcretu  do  chappes.  Diet.  Trev. 
In  this  very  sense  the  term,  a  little  disguised,  is 
\i4cd  by  Blind  Harry. 


In  to  the  kyrk  he  gert  a  preyst  rezeesf  ; 

With  huDiyll  mynd,  rycht  mckly,  hard  a  mesj. 

IVallace,  vi.  870.  MS. 
Maister  Jhon  Blar  was  redy  to  raxzess. 
In  gude  en  tent  syne  bownyt  to  the  mess. 

Ibid.  viii.  1194.  MS. 
Revestre',  s.   a  chapel  or  closet. 

To  the  also  m  ithin  our  rcalme  sail  be 
Mony  secrete  closet  and  rcveitre, 
Quharin  thy  workis  and  fatail  destenyis, 
Thy  secrete  sawis  and  thy  prophecyis, 
I  sail  gar  kepc,  and  obserue  reiierentlye. 

Doug.  Virgil,  1S5.  6. 
The  designation   is  evidently  borrowed  from  Fr. 
revestiaire,  the  jilace  where  the  ecclesiastical  vest, 
nicnts  are  kept ;  E.  vestry. 

REUK,  *■. 

— Thai  that  held  on  horss  in  hy 

Swappvt  owt  swerdis  sturdyly  ; 

And  s»a  fell  strakys  gave  and  tuk. 

That  all  the  rcuk  about  thaira  quouk. 

Barbour,  ii.  365.  MS. 
This  seems  to  signify  the  atmosphere,  the  welkin, 
especially  as  in  a'  thick  and  misty  state.     V.  Rak 
Or  as  this  battle  was  towards  night,  ver.  300,  it  may 
denote  the  atmosphere  as  it  appears  in  twilight.    IsL 
roclc-r  crepusculum,  rok-ua,  vesperascerc. 

REURY,  s.  Robbery.     V.  Rkdeue'. 

To  REW,  r.  w.    1.  To  repent,  S. 

Thow  sail  ri'ti'  in  thi  ruse,  wit  thow  but  wene, 
Or  thow  wond  of  this  wane  wemeles  away. 
Ga:curi  and  Got.  i.  8. 
i.  e.  Thou  shalt  repent  of  thy  boasting. 

Hence,  to  re<o  a  bargain,  to  break,  or  to  attempt 
to  break,  it,  in  consequence  of  one's  regretting  that 
one  has  entered  into  it,  S. 

2.  To  grieve  or  have  compassion  for,  E.  r«e. 
The  King  said,  "  Certis,  it  war  jnte 
That  scho  in  that  poynt  left  suld  be, 
For  certis  1  trow  thar  is  na  man 
That  he  ne  will  rev:  a  woman  than, 

Barbour,  xvi.  280.  MS. 
Thai  rereid  nocht  ws  in  to  the  toun  oti'  Ayr, 
Our   trew  Barrownis   quhen   that    thai   hangyt 
thar.  IVulUue,  vii.  1062.  MS." 

A.S.  hreuzc-ian,  poenitere  ;  lugere.  Germ.  }-cu~ 
en,  id.     Aleni.  hriuuo,  nie  poenitet. 

■Rew,  s.    Repentance. 

Snmtyme  the  preistis  <hocht  that  thai  did  weil, 
— Thoch  that  all  v\  ces  rang  in  tliair  personn, 
Lecherie,  gluttniirie,  vain-gloire,  avarice; 
With  swerd  and  fyre,  for  rei;  of  relegioun, 
Of  ehristin  peple  oft  maid  sacrcfire. 

Muitland  Poems,  p.  302, 
i.  e.   Used  fire  and  sword  for  making   people  re- 
pent of,  or  recant,  what  they  railed  heresy.     Or,  it 
mav  signify,  because  of  their  change  of  religion. 

A.S.  hrcoice,  Alem.  hriuuo,  pdenitentia;  Sw.  ru- 
else,  id. 

Rei'Tir,  Rewtii,  5.      1.  Sorrow,   or  cmse  for 
repentance. 

Rcuth  have  I  none,  outlak  fortoun  and  chance. 
That  mane  I  av  persi'w  both  day  and  nicht. 
King  Hart,  ii.  53.   Mailland  Poems,  p.  38. 
V  p  2 
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V.  OuTLAK  and  Rewmyd. 
2.  Pity,  or  cause  of  pity. 

IIou  Lust  him  slew  it  is  bot  rcKth  to  Iieir. 

Belknd.  Evergreen,  i.  40.  st.  30. 
REW,  s.    ].  A  row,  a  line. 

Cramessie  satine,   vclvot  embroiidc   in   divers 
7-eu:is.  Pa/ice  of  Honour,  i.  46. 

Chaucer  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense ;  on  a 
ret:,  in  a  line. 

Hence,  "  the  plane  reu  of  a  aindozs,  the  wooden 
board  or  level  on  which  it  rests,  zzindozc  sole,  in  the 
modern  phrase."     Gl.  Compl. 
2.  A  street ;  S.  rai:,  as  '•  Poller-razo  Edinburgh, 
5/»/;-;yiu' Aberdeen ;"  Rudd. 
Sum  cumpanyis  with  spcris,  lance  and  targe, 
M'alkis  wachand  in  rezcis  and  narow  stretis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  50.  17. 
All  burrowstounis,  evcrilk  man  yow  prayis 
To  maik  bainfyris,  fairseis,  and  clerk-playis ; 
And,  throw  )  our  reuis,  carrels  dans,  and  sing. 
Maitland  Poems,  p.  284. 
Fr.  rue,  L.B.  ruga.     Rudd.  views  Germ,  reilie, 
ordo,  series,  as  the  radical  word  ;  eine  rcihe  lutuser, 
continuata  acdium  scrie?.     And  the  idea  is  certainly 
just.     Only,   he  has  selected  a  term  as  the  root, 
which,  as  it  is  only  a  derivative,  has  fcss  resemblance 
than  its  primitive.     V.  Raw. 
REWAR,  5.     A  robber  ;  a  pirate. 

Apon  the  se  yon  Reicur  lang  has  bcyn, 
Till  rychtwyss  men  he  dois  full  mekill  tovn. 
IVallacc,  X.  817.  MS.     V.  Reyff ar. 
REWELYNYS,  ROWLYNGIS,  RiLLISOS,   Rll- 

YIONS,  Ri'LLiONS,  s.  pi.     Shoes  made  of  un- 
dressed hides,  with  the  hair  on  them ;  S.  ndlions. 
Till  Louchabyrc  hii  held  hys  way. 
And  the  tothir  hym  folowyd  ay, 
And  led  hym  in.tyl  swylk  dystrcSj 
That  at  sa  grct  myschef  h«  wes. 
That  hys  Knychtis  weryd  rciceljjni/s 
Of  hydis,  or  of  Hart  Ilcmmynys. 

Il'j/ntozcn,  viii.  59.  Q73, 
Ane  Ersche  mantill  it  war  tlii  kynd  to  wer, 
A  Scotts  thewttil  wndir  thi  belt  to  ber, 
Roucli  roitljjngis  apon  thi  harlot  fete. 
If'allacc,  i.  219.  MS.     Rul^yian-^,  Edit.  16-18. 
Thare  left  fute  and  al  thare  leg  was  bare, 
Ane  rouch  rilling  of  raw  hyde  and  of  hare 
The  tothir  fute  couerit  wele  and  knyt. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  233.  2. 
Thb  is  the  word  used  for  translating  crudus  pero, 
Virg.  vii.  690.  From  this  passage  it  appears  that 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  I.atium,  or  at  least  of  the 
district  now  called  Campania,  wore  shoes  of  untan. 
ned  leather,  or  what  we  call  rullions.  Servius  ob. 
serves,  that  this  is  a  rustic  shoe,  which  they  borrow, 
ed.from  the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  sprung. 

■'  After  the  Scots  were  dislodgcd-[from  Stanhope, 
park,  A.  l.S'27,  or  1328],  some  of  the  English  went 
to  view  their  c.imp,  partly  to  see  their  customes  and 
manner  of  living,  and  what  proviision  they  had,  part- 
ly to  seek  some  spoil.  When  they  were  come  there, 
thev  found  only  five  hundreth  carcasses  of  red  and 
falfou  deare,  a  thousand  paire  of  lli^'hlaud  showes 
railed  rul'.ion',  made  of  raw  and  uutand  leather. 


three  hundreth  hides  of  beasts  set  on  sfalces,  which 
ierved  for  caldrons  to  seethe  their  meat."  Hume's 
Hist.  DougLis,  p.  45. 

The  term,  because  of  the  meanness  of  the  dress,  is 
used  as  a  reproachful  designation  for  a  Scottish  man, 
in  Minot's  Banocburn. 

Rughfule  rivcling,  now  kindcls  thi  care, 
Here-bag,  with  thi  boste,  thi  biging  is  bare  ; 
Fals  wretche  and  forsworn,  whider  wiltou  fare? 

Poems,  p.  7. 
This  is  very  near  the  S.  phrase,  rouch  rullion,  ap- 
plied to  this  kind  of  shoe.  Warton  renders  biging 
clothing.  But  it  certainly  nieansdwelling-honse.  Mi- 
not,  that  his  satire  miL;ht  be  more  severe,  seems  to  have 
made  himself  ac(piainted  with  some  S.  terms.  The 
designation  bcrc-hfig  refers  to  a  bag  for  carrying  bar- 
ley meal,  commonly  called  bear-meal,  which  consti- 
tutes a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  many  of  our 
country-men  to  this  day.  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that 
the  Scots  had  left  both  their  houses  and  their ^««c/4- 
empty,  in  order  to  supply  themselves  with  meal, 
while  they  were  on  the  field.  Every  man,  accord, 
ing  to  our  ancient  statutes,  when  summoned  to  at« 
ti'nd  the  King,  was  bound  to  brin»  forty  dajs  ])r0" 
Tision  with  him. 

It  is  certainly  the  same  word,  which  occurs  in  a 
Tcr)'  coarse  passage,  applied  to  the  Scuts  during  the 
usurpation  of  Edw.  I.,  although  by  Hearne,  with- 
out any  respect  to  the  sense,  cxpl.  "  turning  iu  and 
out,  wriggling." 

Thou  scabbed  Scotte,   thi  uek  tlii  hottc,   the 

deuelle  it  brekc. 
It  salle  be  hard  to  here  Edward,  ageyn  the  spcke. 
He  sallc  the  ken,  our  lond  to  bren,  &  wcrre 

bigynnc. 
Thou  getes  no  thing,  bot  thi  riuelijng,  to  hang 
ther  inne. 

7?.  Brunnr,  p.  282. 
It  seems  doubtful,   if  R.  Brunne  himself  under- 
stood  the  term.     For  he  uses  it,  as  if  it  signified  a 
rope,   or  something  bv  which  one  might  be  hung. 

In  Dunbar's  time,  the  use  of  the  rilling  sceras  to 
have  been   confined   to   those   who   were  viewed  as 
Highlanders.     Hence  he  thus  addresses  Kennedy. 
Ersth  Kathcrene   witk   thy  polk,    breik    and 
rilling.  Evergreen,  ii.  55. 

He  apjilies  it  as  a  term  of  reproach,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  Minot  had  done  befor-e  him.  For 
he  calls  Kennedy,  Ruek-rilling,  Ibid.  p.  60.  This  is 
certainly  equivalent  to  ruth  rilling,  and  perhaps 
should  have  been  thus  printed. 

Mr.  Macpherson  gives  no  conjecture  as  to  the 
origin.  Rudd.  views  it  as  perhaps  derived  from  raic, 
q.  razclingf ;  Sibb.,  q.  rollings,  as  "  originally  they 
might  be  only  broad  thoUj^s  or  stripes  of  raw  hide 
rolled  about  the  feet  ;  or  as  possibly  a  corr.  of  Fr. 
pouluincs,  i.  e.  soulicrs  a  poulainc,  a  kind  of  rude 
sandals  made  of  horse  leather,  (rom  poulaine  a  colt." 
Mr.  Tooke,  having  quoted  the  passage  in  Dou- 
glas, derives  rilling  from  A.S.  zcrig-un,  as  being 
"  that  with  which  the  feet  are  covered."  Divers. 
Parley,  ii.  232. 

But  the  term  is  A.S.  r/Jling,  obstrigillus;  rij'elin. 
gas,  obstrigilli  ;  Aelfric.  Gl.  Isidore  thus  defines 
obitrigilli;  (iui  per  plautas  consuti  sunt,  et  ex  snpe 
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liorc  parte  corrigia  trahitur,  ut  constringantur ;  p. 
1310. 

In  the  passages  quoted,  the  various  changes  of  the 
term  may  be  traced.  Minot  writes  riveling,  which 
is  most  ucarly  allied  to  the  A.S.  ;  and  a  shoe  of  this 
kind  is  to  this  day  called  a  rivelin  in  Orkney.  Reic- 
clj/ng  is  only  a  ditTerent  mode  of  pronunciation  ; 
hence  rorcljjiig,  ruUion.  Rilling  is  rijUng  softened 
by  the  substitution  of/  for/. 

But  whence,  may  it  be  said,  is  the  A.S.  word? 
This  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  But  probably 
it  has  been  formed  from  MocsG.  A.S.  rih  hirsutus, 
and/t.'/  pcUis,  q.  rough,  or  hairj/,  skin  or  hide.  The 
Gael,  name,  according  to  Shaw,  is  cuuroga. 
REWELL,  s. 

The  schipmaa  saj-is,  "  Rycht  wcill  ye  may  him 

ken, 
Throu  graith  takynnys,  full  clcrly  by  his  men. 
His  cot  armour  is  seyn  in  mony  steid, 
Ay  battaill  boun,  and  rczccll  ay  off  reid. 

Wallace,  is.  106.  MS. 
Fr.  rouellc,  "  a  round  plate  of  armour,  for  de- 
fence of  the  annc-holc,  when  the  armc  is  lifted  up  ;" 
Cotgr.     Early  editors  have  stupidly  rendered  this 
raijmenf. 
REWELLYT,  prel.  v. 

Gud  W^illoce  than  that  stoutly  couth  thaiin  stcr, 
Befor  thaim  raid  in  till  his  armour  clcr, 
ReiccUyt  spcris  all  in  a  novvmyr  round. 

Wall-u'cc,  X.  279.  :M->. 
This  is  the  word  in  jNIS.,  instead  of  rci;:Ui/t,  Perth 
Ed.,  and  seems  to  signify,  "  they  discovered,  shew- 
ed, or  revealed,  their  spears  at  all  points,  in  a  cir- 
ealar  form."' 
REWERS. 

Off  Kingk  fcr  I  dar  mak  no  rahers,- 

My  febill  mynd,  ray  trublyt  spreit  rezcers. 

fV-(dlacL\  ix.  315.  MS. 
This  either  sii;ni(ies,/(.'ar^,  by  an  improper  use  of 
Fr.  rcver-cr,  to  reverence ;  or  perh:ii>s,  shrinks 
back,  from  Fr.  reiers  backward,  q.  my  mind  re- 
coils at  an  attempt  so  arduous  as  that  of  describing 
tlie  appearance  of  royalty. 
To  REWESS,  r.  a.    To  attire  one's  self  for  the 

discharge  of  cfBcial  duty.     V.  Reuj:st. 
REWID,  piei.  v.     Deprived  of,  reared. 
And  the  treis  begoulh  to  ma 
Burgoaus,  and  brycht  biomvs  alsua, 
To  wyu  the  helyng  off  thair  hewid, 
That  wykkyt  wyatir  had  thaim  rcziid. 

Burboiir,  v.  12.  MS. 
i.  e.  To  gain  that  beautiful  covering  to  their  heads, 
of  which  cruel  winter  had  bereaved  them.    The  sense 
is  totally  lost  in  Edit.  1020,  p.  83. 
To  win  the  keuing  of  their  head, 
That  wicked  winter  hath  them  made. 
V.  Rr.irr. 
To  REWM,  r.  u.     To  rear. 

The  pcpill  bcryt  lik  wyld  bestis  in  that  1yd, 
Within  the  wallis  rampand  on  athix  sid, 
Reicmj^d  in  rcuth  with  monv  gr\sly  gravne. 
IVaUucc,  vii.  459.' MS. 
This  is  radically  the  same  with  Rome;  and  evi- 
d.ntly  the  origin  ij{  Rummi/'s,  q.  v.     Rcicmj/d  in. 


deed  has  been  chan^ei  to  rumiskf,  Edit.  1648  and 
1673.     V.  ll.VMr.     Hence, 
Rewmocr,  s.    Tumult,  clamour. 

Rczzninur  raiss  with  cairfull  cry  and  keyne. 
Ths  bryme  fyr  brynt  rycht  braithly  apon  loft; 
Till  slepand  men  that  walkand  was  not  soft. 
IVuUace,  vii.  438.  MS. 

This  is  evidently  quite  different  from  V..''rumoar ; 
as  being  the  same  with  Germ,  rumor,  tumult,  and 
nearly  allied  to   hi.   romur,  applause,   as  denoting 
the  noise  made  iu  expressing  it. 
REWME,  5.     Realm  ;  O.Fr.  reaume. 
He  wes  ncvyr  worth,  na  all  hys  kyrt. 
The  fredwme  fra  that  rcisme  to  wyn. 

fVijntoicn,  viii.  3.  140. 

It  is  used  by  Wiclif. 

'■  And  if  a  reicmc  be  departid  agens  it  self:  thilkc 
rexcme  may  not  stonde."     Mark  iii. 
RHIND  MART,  a  whole  carcase  from  the  herd, 

a  mart  of  cow  or  ox  beef. 

'■  I  was  long  puizled  to  find  the  meaning  of  a 
word  often  maile  use  of  in  the  reddendo  of  charters 
in  the  North  country,  a  Rhind  Mart.  The  word 
I\Iurt  I  understand  to  be  something  payable  at  Mar- 
tinmas ;  but  the  meaning  of  rhind  I  could  nat  lind, 
until  it  wus  explained  to  me  by  a  person  conversant 
in  the  German  language,  from  whom  I  learned  that 
thLs  word  was  made  use  of  in  Germany  for  horned 
cattle,  such  as  cows  or  oxen."  Russel's  Convey, 
aucing,  Pref.  viii. 

But  Germ,  rind,  which  must  be  the  word  refer- 
red to,  has  no  relation  to  horns.  It  simply  signifies  an 
ox  or  cow  :  rindcr,  pi.  '•  neat,  cattle,  great  cattle." 
Hence  the  distinction,  rindcr  und  schafe,  great  and 
small  cattle,  or  neat-  and  sheep.  Kilian  says,  that 
Teut.  rind  properly  means,  bos  in  masculino  ge. 
nere  ;  and  rind-vlccich,  caro  bubula.  Wachter  de- 
rives the  terra  from  rcnn-en.  coire,  as  applicable 
both  to  male  and  female.  Thus  a  rind  wart  seems 
properly  to  signify,  a  marl  from  the  herd,  as  oppos- 
ed to  one  from  the  llork,  beef  as  distinguished  from 
mutton,  &c.  Hence  most  probably  K.  runt,  al. 
though  now  restricted  in  its  signitication  ;  being  ap- 
plied to  "an  animal  below  the  natural  growth  of 
the  kind  ;"  Johns. 

Isl.  rind  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Germ, 
■word  ;  bos,  vitula,  G.  Audr.  This  author  indeed 
says  that  it  is  of  Germ,  origin  ;  adding,  that  it  is  an 
ancient  n;une  of  a  woman  in  the  Edda,  being  that  of 
the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Livonia,  the  concubine  oi 
Odin. 
RIACH,  ndj.     Dun,  ill-coloured,  S.B. 

— *'  I  had  nae  mair  claisc  bat  a  spraiug'd  faikie, 
or  a  rinch  plaidie."     Journal  from  London,  p.  8. 

V.   llAUCIIiS. 

RIAL,  RiALi.i:,  adj.  Royal.     V.  Rvbees. 
It  is  sometimes  used  substantively. 

There  come  in  a  sotelcr,  v,  ith  a  symbatle, 
A  lady,  lufsom  of  lete,  ledand  a  knight ; 
Ho  raykes  up  in  a  res  bifor  the  riullc. 

Sir  Gaicun  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  I. 
To  RIB,  r.  a.     To  rib  hind,  to  give  it  half  plow- 
ing, S.     Bc\g.  gcril),  ridged.     Hence, 
Ribbing,  s.     A  slight  plowing. 
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-"  The  diinft  is  then  spread,  and  llic  ground  gets 
a  kind  of  ribbing,   and   directly  al'ler  tliat  tlie  seed 
ftirrow."     P.  Lcsly,  Fife,  Statist.  Ace.  viii.  513. 
RIHBALDAILL,  RvitBAi.DV,  s.  "  Vulgarity  j" 
Pinic.  ;  properly,  low  dissipation. 
And  till  swylk.  thowlesties  lie  void, 
As  the  courss  askis  oH'yowtheid. 
And  wmquhill  into  rijbbuldaiU; 
And  that  may  mony  tynie  awaill; 
For  knawlagc  oft'  niony  slutis 
May  quhilc  awailye  full  mony  galis. 
As  to  the  ijiui  Eric  olf  Artayis 
Ilobert,  befell  in  his  dayis. 
For  oft  feyneyng  off  rijbbaldi; 
Awailyeit  him,  and  that  gretly. 
For  C'atonc  sayis  \vs,  in  his  wryf, 
That  to  feuye  foly  quhile  is  w  yt. 

Barbour,  i.'336.  341.  MS. 
From  the  connexion,  it  niiglit  seem  syuon.  with 
folly.  Hut  I  suspect  that  the  sense  is  still  stron^^iT; 
that  it  siguilies  debauchery,  prolligary  of  the  lowest 
■kind  ;  corresponding  to  O.Fr.  ribaiidic,  used  by  J. 
de  Meiin  in  this  sense. 

Apres  garde  que  tu  ne  dies 
Ces  laismcs  et  £cs  ribaudies. 

Rom.  de  Rose. 
Scortalio,  latrocinium,   scelus,    libido,    luxuria : 
Diet.  Trev. 

RIBBAND.     St.  Johnston's  ribband,  a  halter,  a 
rope  for  hanging  one  as  a  criminal,  S. 

ilence  of  St.  Johnxton's  ribband  came  the  word, 
In  s\icli  a  frequent  use,  when  with  a  cord 
They  threaten  rogues  ;   though  now  all  in  con. 

tempt 
They  6peak,  yet  brave  and  resolute  attempt. 
Muse's  Threnodic,  p.  1 1 9. 
This  phrase,   according  to  Adamson,  had  an  ho- 
nourable  origin.     The   inhabitants    of   Perth,    also 
<-aIled  St.  John's  Town,  at  the  beginning  of  the  re. 
formation,  finding  that  the  Queen  Regent  and  the 
J'opish   Clergy  were  determined    to    keep    no   faith 
V  ith  them,  three  hundred,  wlioin  he  compares  to  the 
Spartans  under  Lconidas,  devoted  themselves  for  the 
preservation  of  their  religion  and  liberty.     lie  thus 
describes  their  engagement. 

Such  were  these  men  who  for  religion's  sake, 
A  Cord  of  hemp  about  their  necks  did  take. 
Solemnly  sworn,  to  yield  their  lives  thereby, 
Or  they  the  gospel's  veritic  denj- : 
Quitting  their  houses,  goods  and  pleasures  all, 
Resolv'd  for  any  hazard  might  befall. 
Did  passe  forth  of  the  town  in  armes  to  fight, 
And  die,  or  they  their  libertie  aiul  light 
Should  lose,  and  whosoever  should  presume 
To  turn  away,  that  cord  should  be  his  dooiue. 
RYBEES,  s.pl. 

Thus  Schir  Gawayn,  the  gay,  Gaynour  he  Icdos, 
In  a  gleteraiid  gide,  that  glemid  full  gay, 
AVith  riche  ribaynes  reidsett,  ho  so  right  redes, 
Rayled  with  ri/bees  of  rial  aray. 

,S'/a  GuKun  and  Sio  Gal.  i.  1. 
Perhaps  borders,  from  Fr.  ribe,  a  coast  or  skirt ; 
riba,  id.  Bullet.     As  this  piece  of  dress,   however, 
is  said  to' have  been  jj/c/tvo/Ji/j  i.  e.  glittering,  rabies 
jiiay  be  meant. 


RIBBTJE-RABBLIE,  adj.    Confused,  disorder- 
ed, Loth,  synon.  reel-rail,  S.    Teut.  rabbel-eny 
praecipitare  sive  confuiidere  verba. 
RIBUS,  s.    A  musical  instrument. 

— The  rote,  and  the  recordour,  the  rihus,  the 
rist. 

Iloulatc,  iii.  10.  MS. 
This  seems  corr.  from  ribibe  or  rebckke,  both  of 
which  denoted  a  sort  of  violin.    Fr.  rebec,  Arm.  rc- 
Icf,  id.  rebet-er,  to  play  on  the  violin.     Both  these 
words  came  also  to  be  used,   although  for  what  rea. 
son  is  unknown,  as  contemptuous  terms  for  an  old 
woman.     In  this  sense  is  ribibe  used  by  Chaucer. 
RICE,  s.     V.  Ryss. 
To  RICH,  V.  a.     To  enrich. 

Of  that  sprcth  mony  war  ri/chyd  thare, 
That  pour  and  syinjiil  be-for  war. 

U'j/iilozi:ii,  viii.  42.  57, 
Belg.  rijck.en,  Sw.  rilcta.     V.  Rvk. 
To  Ricif,  r.  H.     To  become  rich. 

"  As  the  carle  riches,  he  wretches  ;"  S.  Prov, 
Kelly,   p.  24. 

RICH T,  adj.     I.  In   health  ;    No  rieht,  not  in 

good  health,  S.   Germ,  nidit  rkht,  id. 
2.  In  the  exercise  of  reason,  possessing  soundness 

of  mind.     He's  quite  rieht  noio  ;  he  has  come 

to  his  senses  :  No  rieht,  insane,  S. 

"  Duplied, — He  was  of  a  weak  judgment,  and 
not  very  riglil,  and  so  it  was  needless  to  ask  coun. 
sel  from  him."     Fountainhall's  Decisions,  i.  85. 

In  his  right  mind,  is  an  E.   phrase.     Our  term 
seems  to  be  used  cllipfically. 
To  RicHT,  V.  a.     To  put  in  order,  in  whatever 

respect,  to  put  to  rights  ;  often,  to  mend,  S. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Franc.    Ta- 
tian,  describing  the  calling  of  two  of  the  disciples, 
says,  that  Jesus  saw  thcni  rihtentc  iro  nez-.i,  recti- 
ficantes  retia  sna,  S.  richting  their  nets. 
RICHT  NOW,  adv.     Just  now. 

"  It  is  the  la}ndar,  Schyr,"  said  ane, 
"  That  hyr  childill  rycht  noTS  hes  fane." 

Harbour,  x>i.  'i74.  jNIS. 

In  A.S.  it  is  inverted  ;  Nu  rihic,  jam,  nunc. 
Ry(htswa,   adv.      In  the  same  manner. 

"  And  rychtsKU  the  Seriand  of  the  Uegalitie  sal- 
bc  chalangit  at  thrc  held  Courtis  befoir  the  Lord  of 
the  Regalitie."     Acts  Jn.  II.    1420,   c.  110.  Edit. 
1.tG().      V.  Cristie. 
RICHTS.     Jt  richfs,  straight,  speedily,  Doug. 

Virgil.     "  As  we  say,  at  the  rights,  i.  e.   at 

tlie  nearest  way,"  Rudd. 

Su.G.  racti  :caeg,   via  recta. 
RICHTWYS,  adj.     Rigliteous,  Wyntovvn. 

A.S.  rihtu-is,  Isl.  retitis,  S\v.  raciias.  Ihre 
views  the  tcrminalion  s:is  as  formed  from  MoesG. 
7cis.an,  esse,  and  therefore  as  merely  indicating  the 
existence  of  a  quality.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  from 
zcis,  modus,  forma,  as  denoting  the  quality  itself. 
RICK,  s.     "  Matter,-'  Pinkcrton. 

— —  I  half  fund  a  gre   horse  bane. 

Schyr,  ye  m;.y  gar  he  wyifis  trow, 
It  is  ane  banc  af  SancI  Brydis  cow, 
"  Xiude  for  the  fevir  tartauc. 
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ScTiyr,  will  yc  rcwill  this  rid:  ■welll, 
All  liaill  the  wyvis  will  kiss  and  kneill, 
Bctwix  this  and  Dunibartanc. 

Lj/nihaj/,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  74. 
Perhaps  from  A.S.  rccc,  cura,  as  we  use  concern 
for  busiii'.'ss  ;  or  race,  story,  narration. 
RICKLE,  RicKii.L,  s.    Aheap;  as,  a  riclde  of 
stmns,  a  heap  of  stones ;  a  rickle  of  hanes,  a 
phrase  used  to  denote  a  very  meagre  person,  S. 
Ye  sail  have  ay  quhill  yc  cry  ho, 
Rick  Hits  of  gould  and  jcwellis  to. 

P/iiiofiis,  S.  P.  Rcpr.  iii.  15. 
"  Mr.  Abercromby,  the  surveyor,  depones,  '  That 
"when  the  water  is  liltrating  throiic;Ii  the  dike  at  low 
water,  tlierc  is  more  water  filtrates  through  the  dam< 
dike,  which  is  the  next  thing  to  a  rickle  of  stones, 
from  one  end  to  tlic  oUicr,  than  the  eyes  of  the  two 
intakes  could  contain."  Petition,  Thomas  Gillies 
of  Balmakewan,  &ic.   1806,  ]).  10. 

This  is  a  diminutive,  evidently  allied  to  A.S.  riisc, 
Su.G.  rock,  ruke,  In],  hraiik,  cumulus,  hreih-a  cu- 
mulum  exstruere,  MoesG.  rik-jan,  congercre.  Per- 
haps  Belg.  richgel,  a  ridge,  is  from  this  stock  ;  as 
li.  rick  undoubtedly  is.  Sii.G.  ben-ravgel,  which 
properly  denotes  a  skeleton,  is  also  mctaph.  used  in 
the  same  sense  with  our  rickle  of  bancs.  But  most 
probably  the  resemblance  is  merely  accideatal. 
To  RicKLc,  r.  a.  To  put  into  a  heap  j  applied 
to  corn,  S. 

"  There  is  a  method  of  preserving  corn,  peculiar 
to  this  part   of  the   country,   called  Ric/cling,  thus 
performed.    After  the  corn  has  stood   some  days  in 
uncovered  half  stooks,  from  forty  to  sixty  sheaves 
are  gathered  together,  and  put  up  into  a  small  stack, 
— and  covered   with  a  large  sheaf,  as  a  hood,  tied 
down  with  two  small  straw  ropes."    P.  Kirkmichael, 
Ayrs.  Statist.  Ace.  vi.  104.  N.     V.  the  *•. 
RID,  Ride,  adj.     Severe,  sharp. 
Thar  mycht  men  sc  a  hard  bataill. 
And  sum  defend,  and  sum  assaile  ; 
And  mony  a  rcale  ronible  rid 
Be  rouchtj  thar  apon  athir  sid. 

Barbour,  xil.  557..  MS. 
Yit  sail  I  mak  tham  unrufe,  foroutin  resting, 
And  reve  thamc  thair  rentis  with  routis  full  ride. 
Guican  and  Got.  ii.  15. 
Perhaps  from  A.S.  rcih,  ferox,  saevus.     It  may, 
however,  be  allied  to  Isl.  reide,  ira;  or  lirid,  Su.ti. 
rid,  rertamen,  impetus  ;  Hin  hardasli  hrid,  certa- 
meii  acerrlraum,  Vcrel. 
RIDE,  ndj.     Rough,  rude,  Gawan  and  Gbl.  ii. 

15.     V.  RoiD. 
To  RIDE,  V.  «.     In  the  diversion  of  curling,  to 
drive  one's  stone  with   sucli   force,  as  to  carry 
before  it  that  stone,  belonging  to  the  opposite 
party,  which  is  nearest  the  mark,  or  blocks  up 
the  way.     To  ride  full  out,  to  carry  it  quite 
away  from  the  possibility  of  winning,  S.     V. 
Wick,  u 
RIDE,  s.     The  act  of  sailing.     A  rouch  ride,  a 
rough  passage  by  water,  S. 
This  seems  to  be  a  metaph.  of  Goth,  extract.    For 
Isl.  redskap  is  equally  applied  to  carriage  on  horse- 
back  and  on  shipboard,     Ilomjnis  vcctura  cqiio  vel 


r>Tnba,  Vercl.  Ind.  ;  from  rid-a  equKare,  to  traiel 
on  horseback. 

To  RIFE,  RiFFE,  Ryffe,  v.  n.    To  rive,  to 
be  rent. 

Quha  can  not  hald  tharc  pece  ar  fre  to  flite, 
Chide  quhill  thare  hedis  riffc,  and  bals  worthe 
hace. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  66.  29. 
Su.G.  rifK-a,  Isl.  riuf-a,  id.  E.  rive. 
RIFF-RAFF,  s.    The  rabble,  persons  of  a  worth- 
less character,  S.  ;  also  used  as  a  low  E.  word. 
V.  Grose's  Class.  Diet. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  old  term  in  E.,  applied  to 
Tile  persons. 

The  Sarazins  ilk  man  he  slouh  alle  rif  Sf  raf. — 
lie  sauh  tham  rif  Sf  ra/ comand  ilka  taile; 

R.  nrunnc,  p.  151.  276. 
It  also  denotes  things  of  the  basest  kind. 

Xe  custom  no  seruise  of  thing  that  he  forgaf, 
That  noithcr  he  no  hisc  suld  chalange  rif  no  raf. 

Ibid.  p.  111. 
"  The  least  scrap,  the  least  bit,"  (il. 
Perhaps  from  A.S.  reuf-ian,  Su.G.  rific-a,  Isf. 
rif-a,  rapere,   whence  ;•//',  rapina  ;  as   having  been 
primarily  applied,  as  above,  to  the  depredations  of 
war. 
RYFART,  j^.     A  radish.     V.  Reefort. 

RIFT.     Leg.  RisT,  s.     A  musical  instrument. 
—  The  rote,  and  the  recordour,  the  ribus,  the 
rist. 

Iloulalc,  iil.  10.  MS. 
A.S.  hrisc-ian,  vibrare,  stridere  ? 
To  RIFT,  s.  n.     To  belch,  to  eructate,  S. 

Three  times  the  carline  grain'd  and  rifted. 

Rainsai/s  Poems,  i.  207. 
Johnson  mentions  the  v.  But  it  is  rather  a  pro- 
vincial word.  Skinner  gives  it  as  used  in  Lincolns.; 
Dan.  racv-er,  Su.G.  rap-a,  Alem.  rof-an,  eructa- 
te ;  Dan.  raeven,  ernctatio.  Sibb.  derives  it  from 
the  Lat.  v. 

RIFT,  X.     A  belch,  an  eructation,  S. 
And  tho'  their  stamack's  aft  in  lift 

In  vacance-time, 
Yet  seenil  do  they  keu  the  rift 

O'  stappit  woym. 
Fergussou's  Poems,  ii.  46. 

RIG,  s.     A  tumult ;  also,  a  frolic,  Loth. 

Isl.  rig-a,  motare,  citare  in  g)  rum.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  rig,  in  this  sense,  is  rather  a  canr 
term  of  modern  formation. 

RIG,  RiGG,  X.      1.  The  back  of  an  animal. 

Anone  is  he  to  the  hie  mont  adew  ; 

His  tale,  that  on  his  rig  before  tymes  lay, 
A'nder  his  wamc  lattis  fall  abasitly. 

Dotig.^'irgil,  394.  39. 
"  The  back,  Scot,   called  the  rigging  and  ;7^- 
back  ;"  Rudd.     V.  Reissil. 

2.  A  ridge,  S. 

It  seems  to  receive  the  name  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  back,  in  relation  to  the  depression  of  the 
sides  ;  as  the  ridge  is  elevated  above  the  tirrow. 
Chaucer,  riggr,  id. 
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Of  the,  Serraniis,  qulia  wald  nathlng  scliaw, 
Qiiliare  tliou  thy  riggis  tclis  for  to  saw, 
As  thou  was  chosiu  capitanc  of  were  ? 

Doug.  J'irgil,  196.  9. 
3.  Ifig  and  Fur,  a  phrase  used  to  denote  ribbed 
stockings,  S. 
Rui:  signifies  bade,  O.E. 

11.  (Iloiic.  gives  the  following  arronnt  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  |]ilwurd  the  Confessor  ilid  penance  for 
listening  to  tlie  false  accusation  of  Robert,  Arch, 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  against  his  motlicr ;  p.  340. 

The  byssopcs  cchon, 

Ech  after  other,  asoyledc  tlieu  kyng   of  thys 

trcspas 
Myd  gerdeii  in  liys  naked  rug,  &  that  grot  pytc 

was. 
Thrc  strokes  the  modcr  ek,  wepyndc  wcl  sore, 
Gef  hym  to  asoyly,  &  iie  niygtc  vor  reuthe  mor. 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  gerilen  signifies  rods, 
or  is  synon.  with  strokes.     V.  Gird,  s. 

A.S.  hricg,  Isl.  Iir/ggr,  Su.G.  rt/gg,  Dan.  rcg, 
Belg.  rugge,  Teut.  ruck,  dorsum. 
Ryg-bayne,  Rig-bone,  s.    The  back-bone. 
Wallace,  with  that,  ajion  the  bak  him  gaif, 
Till  his  r^g  baj/ne  he  all  in  sundyr  draif. 

irullacf,  ii.  44.  MS. 

Syne  with  auc  casting  dart 

Peirsing  his  rybbis  throw,  at  the  ilk  part 
Quharc  bene  the  cupling  of  the  rig  bone, 

Doug.  Virgil,  329.  43. 
Rig. banc,    S.      Doug,   uses    bone,    metri   causa. 
Riggin-bone,  Chaucer. 

A.S.  hricgban,  Dan.  rigbecn,  Su.G.  ri/g-ben,  spi- 
na  dorsi. 

RiGGiNTi,  RiGGTN,  s.  1.  The  back,  S.  called 
also  ris,-hack,  Rudd. 

Syne  to  me  with  his  club  he  maid  anc  braid. 
And  twenty  rowtis  apoun  my  rigging  laid. 
Doug.  Firgil,4t)l.41. 
>?•  The  top  or  ridge  of  a  house,  S.  riggoi,  id. 
A.  Bor. 
A  hack  was  frac  the  rigging  hanging  fu 

Of  quarter  kcbbocks. 

Ross's  Hclcnorc,  p.  77. 
Hence,  riggin-tree,  the  roof-tree,  or  beam  which 
forms  the  roof  of  a  house,  S. 

Sw.  iuk-ryggcn,  the  ridge  of  a  house  ;  q.  thack- 
riggin.     A.S.  hricg  signifies  fastigiiim,  as  well  as 
dorsum.     Tliacs  temples  hricg,  Templi  fastigium, 
Luke,  iv.  9. 
RIGHT,  (k/J.     In  the  exercise  of  reason,  S.     V. 

RiCHT. 

RIGLAN,  Rig  LAND,  x.  An  animal  that  is  half 
castrated,  S.  Riggilt,  A.  Bor.,  a  ram  that  has 
one  testicle. 

Ye  sail  hac  a  rigland  shire 

Your  mornin'  gift  to  be. 

.lamicson's  Pc'pular  BalL  ii.  272. 
C.  I'ig,  rigsic,  riggil,  ridgeling.     V.  Jun,  Etym. 
RIG-MARIE,  s.     A  name  given  to  a  base  coin, 
Loth.  Dumfr. 

]My  hiaes  were  hard  like  a  stane  dyke, 
No  Rig-Marie  was  in  my  purse. 

iVutsoit's  Coli.  i.  14. 


Supposed  to  have  originated  from  one  of  the  bil. 
Ion  coins  struck  during  the  rcigu  of  Queen  Mary, 
which  had  the  words  Reg.  Maria,  as  part  of  the  le- 
gend. 

RIGWLDDIE,  s.    The  rope,  or  chain ,  that  crosses 

the  bad:  of  a  horse,  when  he  is  yoked  in  a  cart, 

by  which  the  shafts  are  supported,  S. 

From  rig,  back,  and  zsiddic,  a  twig,  or  bundle 

of  zsilhes  ;  as  this  had  been  used  before  the  use  of 

ropes.     This  custom  is  still  preserved  in  some  i)arts 

of  S.     The  rigzciddic,  in  the  Highlands,  is  to  this 

day  made  of  twisted  twigs  of  oak. 

That,  which  fastens  the  harrow  to  the  yoke  is 
called  a  Irodzciddir,  also  culzciddie,  (P'ife,),  more 
commonly,  a  muster-graiih.  To  this  are  fastened 
two  si:inglc-trees  ;  and  to  these  the  horses  arc  yok- 
ed by  the  Ihcuts  or  traces,  S. 

Ii-'.  trod  denotes  a  stake  or  pole. 
RYK,  R's  Ki',,  adj.    1.  Potent,  Wyntown  ;  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Macpherson.  But  I  have  overlooked  it. 
2.  Rich. 

The  land  had  rest,  the  folk  ware  rjke. 
And  foysownc  wcs  of  froyt  and  fude. 

Wijntincn,  viii.  38.  214. 
Than  Eduuardc  self  was  callit  a  Uoy  full  rijk. 
IVallace,  i.  120.  MS. 
MoesG.  reiks,  princeps,  praefectus ;  A.S.  >-/c«, 
princeps,  potens ;  rijc,  Su.G.  rik,  Bclg.  ;v/A-,  Isl. 
rj/k-iir,  dives. 

These  terms  were  primarily  used  to  denote  power, 
which,  in  barbarous  times,  was  the  great  source  of 
wealth  ;  because  powerful  men  enrich  th«msclvcs  by 
making  the  weak  their  pre)'. 

RIK,  Ryke,  s.     a  kingdom. 

And  haw  brekis,  that  war  quhy t  as  flouris, 
Maid  thaim  glctiraud,  as  thai  war  lyk 
Tyll  angclys  hey  off  hcwynys  rt/k. 

Barbour,  viii.  234.  MS. 
Bot  Wallace  thriss  this  k>nrik  conquest  haile, 
In  Ingland  fcr  socht  battaill  on  that  rik. 

IVallace,  ii.  358.     Rijke,  Perth  Ed. 
MoesG.  rcrtz  iraperium,  principatns,  dominatio  ; 
A.S.  rycc.  Franc,  riki,  riche,  regnuni. 
RILLING,  s.     A  shoe  made  of  rough  untanned 

leather.  V.  Rewelynys. 
RIM,  5.  A  sort  of  rocky  bottom  in  the  sea, 
where  fish  arc  caught,  Orkn. 
"  As  to  rocks,  we  have  three  of  what  we  call 
rims,  which  are  generally  occupied  by  our  fisher- 
men as  their  bei-t  fishing  groiuids  ; — the  rim  shoals 
deepen  froBi  twenty  to  forty  fathom,  or  upwards." 
P.  Birsay,  Orkney,  Statist.  Ace.  xiv.  351. 

Perhaps  allied  to  Isl.  hraun,  saxosa  loca,  ciutibus 

confinuis  obsita,  G.  Andr. ;  if  not  a  derivative  from 

;•//",  Su.G.  7-cf,  whence  E.  reef  of  rocks. 

RIMBURSIN,  s.     A  rupture  of  the  abdominal 

muscles ;    in  consequence  of  which  the  belly 

sometimes  bursts,  Bord.  Northumb.  Horses  and 

cows  are  both  subject  to  it. 

The  worm,  the  warcit  wcdonypha, 

Rimbursin,  ripplis,  and  bellythra. 

RouWs  Cursing,  Gl.  Compl.  p.  331. 
From  lim  (of  the  belly),  and  burst,  or  the  part, 
pa.  bursen. 
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To  RIN,  r.  «. 


1.  To  run,  S. 
Sic  multitude 


Of  slauchter  he  maid,  quhil  F.xanthus  the  fludc 
Mycht  fynd  no  way  to  rin  vnto  tliu  see. 

Doug,  f'irgii,  155.  18. 
MoesG.  AIi?m.  i/nii-an,  Su.G.  Isl.  rinn-a,  Germ. 
Relg.  rinn-cri,  currerc. 

g.  To  become  curdled,  in  consequence  of  being 
soured  by  heat ;  a  term  used  as  to  milk,  S. 
Su.G.   raenii-a,  reiin-u,  coagularc  ;   miolken   ar 
runnen ;  the   milk   is   run,   or  curdled.     Hence  !•-. 
reiinci,  coagulum,  S.  earnin. 

To  rin  in  one's  Acac/,  to  make  giddy,  to  intoxi. 
rate  in  some  doi^ree,  S. 
RiN,  f.     1.  Aran,  the  act  of  runninp,  S. 

Ralph  mean  time  from  the  door  comes  with  a  rin, 
And  pray'd  tliat  Jean  and  Nory  wad  gang  in, 
And  try  gin  the}'  yon  fiery  lass  cou'd  tame. 
Ross's  Helenorc,  p.  89. 
'2.  A  rin  ofncnlter,  a  water-fall ;  also,  a  stream,  S. 

Germ,  rinue,  fluvius,  Su.G.  raenna,  canalis. 
RiNNiN  Darv,  a  disease  in  cows,  in  which  they 
arc  severely  affected  with  a  flux,  S.B.  Dmn 
may  signify  what  is  secret. 
RiN-WAW,  .«,  A  partition,  a  wall  that  runs  or 
extends  from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other, 
and  divides  it,  S. 

Some  might  prefer  Su.G.  rew,  a  stake,  as  this  sort 
of  wall  is  often  made  with  stakes  interlaced  with 
straw  and  clay. 

To  RIND,  Ryndf,  r.  a.  To  dissolve  any  fat 
substance  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  ;  as,  to  rind 
butter,  to  rind  talloxi',  i.  e.  to  melt  it,  S.  also, 
render. 

"  That  na  manor  of  man — tak  vpon  hand,  to 
ri/ndc,  iiiylt,  nor  barrel!  falioun,  vnder  the  pane  of 
tinsall  of  all  thair  gudis."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1510.  c. 
105.  Edit.  1566.  c.  I'i3,  Murray. 

It  makes  them  clout  elbows  and  breasts, 
Keep  rinded  butter  in  charter  che'sts. 

Colcifs  Mock  Poem,  V.  i.  p.  77. 
I  leave  the  crcash  within  my  wame, 
With  a'  my  heart  to  Finlay  Gramc  ; 
It  will  be  better  than  swine  seam 

For  any  wrarap  or  rainyie  ; 
First  shear  it  siiiall,  and  rind  it  sine 
Into  a  kettle  t!e;in  and  fine. 

IVutxoii's  Coll.  i.  60. 
From  Su.G.  Isl.  rind-a,  pellere,  propellere,  be- 
cause it  is  beaten  during  the  operation  ;  as  we  say, 
to  beat  butter  ;  or  from  Isl.  raenn-a,  rinde,  lique- 
facere,  to  melt.  S.  and  A.  iJor.  render  is  evidently 
from  the  same  source.  "  To  melt  down.  To  rt/f- 
der  suet.  North."  Gl.  Grose. 
To  RYND,  v.  71.     To  pertain,  to  belong. 

• '"   First  to  considder,  geuc  the  geurale  con. 

salis  had  the  spreit  of  God  to  do  that  thing  quhilk 
ryttdit  to  the  weill  of  the  rest  of  the  congregatioun, 
as  ha»l  the  Apostolis  .' — Swa  it  is  necessare,  that 
thay  quhilkis  occupyis  t!ic  place  of  the  Apostlis, 
haue  the  gyft  of  the  haly  gaist  (conforme  to  the  pro- 
meis  of  oure  Salueour),  to  do  in  all  sortis  that  ryndii 
♦o  thair  olUcc."  Kenacdy  of  Crosragiiell,  Comppiid. 
Tractiue,  p.  27, 
Vol.  II. 


Su.G.  rind~a,  A.S.  hrin-an,  aeikrin-an,  Germ. 
rein-en,  tangere  :  O.Tout.  reen-ett,  conterminunx 
esse.  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  touching,  used 
metaph.,  is  equivalent  to,  concerning,  pertuining  to. 

RYNE,  f. 

Thai  turssit  up  tcntis,  and  turiiit  of  toun, 
The  Hoy  with  his  round  tabill,  richest  of  ri/ne. 
GaTzan  and  Gol.  i.  18. 
Either,  kingdom,  Fr.  rc^nc ;  or,  as  this  is  other- 
wise  written  and  pron.  S.,  perhaps  rather  territory, 
domain  ;  Teut.  rryn,  limes,  conilniura.     The  latter 
seems  supported  by  another  passage. 

Now  is  the  Round  Tabil  rebutit,  richest  of  rent. 

Ibid.  iv.  11. 
To  RING,  r.  a.     To  reign,  S. 

Do  clois  the  presoun  of  w vndis,  and  Ihar  on  ring. 
Doug.  Virgil,  17.  28. 
Rikg,  /t.     J.  Kingdom. 

Thair  saw  we  mony  wrangous  conqucrouris, 
WithoHttin  richt  reiffaris  of  otheris  ringis. 

Lijndsaj's  Warkis,  1592.  p.  230. 
Honour,  quod  scho,  to  this  henenlie  ring, 
Difl'crs  richt  far  fra  this  warldlie  governing. 
Police  of  Honour,  iii.  77. 
Although  this  may  be  viewed  as  a  corr.  of  the  Fr. 
or  I-at.  v.,  yet  we  have  some  very  ancient  Goth, 
words  of  a  similar  form.     MoesG.  ragiv-on,  reikin- 
on,  to  govern,  to  preside  ;  ragin-eis,  a  senator. 
2.  It  also  signifies  reign,  S.     It  seems  doubtful  to 
which  of  these  senses  the  last  extract  belongs. 
But  gif  thow  will  thine  hart  incline, 
And  kelp  his  blissit  law  dinlnc  ; — 
—  As  did  monie  faithfull  kingis 
Of  Israeli,  during  thair  rin^'is  : — 
Quhais  riclic  rewarde  was  heulnly  blis=, 
Quhilk  sail  be  thine,  thnw  doand  this. 

Ljjnd^ai/\^-  Warkis,  1592.  p.  273. 
R.  Brunne  uses  it  in  tliis  sense,  p.  85. 

To  William  the  rode  kyng  is  gyuen  the  rorfMin, 
At  Westmynstere  toke  he  rijug  in  the  abbay  of 
Londoun. 
RING,  5.     The  meal  which  fill ;  up  the  crevices 
in  the  circle  around  the  millstones.  Loth. 
To  (ill  those  with   the  first  grain   that  is  ground, 
after  the  stones  are   picked,  is   called  ringing  the 
mill. 

This  is  different  from  the  definition  of  the  term 
in  Ang.  V.  Mii.i.-'.ii.st;.  The  term,  as  thus  expl. 
seems  merely  to  respect  the  circular  form  of  the 
stones. 

RING,  s.     Used  as  cynon.  witJi  rin':,  a  race,  if 

not  an  erratum. 

"  It  is  enough  that  these  who  run  a  rare  see  the 
gold  only  at  the  starling  place  ;  and  possibly  they 
sec  little  more  of  it,  or  nothing  at  all,  till  they  win 
to  the  ring's  end,  and  tret  the  gold  in  the  loof  of 
their  hand."  llutherloid's  Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  '21.  \'. 
Renk. 
RING,  .?.     A  circul.ir  fort,  S. 

"  There  are  many  I'ictii-h  and  Scotch  cncimp- 
menls  in  this  parish  :uid  the  neighbourhood.  All  ol 
them  are  of  a  round  or  oval  figure,  and  are  calletl 
rings  by  the  coiiimun  people."  P.  Lauder.  Berv.-. 
Statist.  Ace.  i.  77. 
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"  "There  are  in  the  parish  four  encampments,  all 
of  a  circular  figure,  called  rini;^  by  the  common 
people."  P.  Ciiitcr,  Lanark.  Statist.  Ace.  vi.  78. 
V.  also  xiii.  390.  391. 

This  term  .seems  to  be  nsed  only  in  the  South  and 
South-West  of  S.  ;  and  may  have  originated  merely 
from  the  rirruiar  form  of  these  inclosures.  Among 
the  Northern  nations,  however,  the  same  word,  pri- 
marily signifying  a  ring  for  thi;  linger,  or  any  thing 
circular,  has  been  applied  to  these  places  \r\\CTC(liing, 
ting,  i.  e.  their  comitid,  or  public  conventions,  were 
held.  Hence  the  phrase,  in  the  Sw.  laws,  y/  thing 
oc  a  ring,  in  jiidicio  et  circulo  ;  Hire,  in  vo. 

Among  the  Germans  it  was  extended  to  encamp- 
ments. The  Huns  gave  the  name  of  Ring,  or  Hringc, 
Id  that  place  in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  in  which  the  king,  «ilh  his  nobles,  used 
to  lodge,  both  for  the  sake  of  honour  and  of  securi- 
ty. Lanibec.  Bibl.  Vindol).  ap.  Ihre.  llenoe  the 
palace  of  their  princes  was  denominated  Jilungus. 
V.  Du  Cange. 

It  has,  with  great  probability,  been  supposed  by 
Verel.  and  other  learned  writers,  that  from  ring,  as 
denoting  such  an  assembly,  the  Ital.  have  formed 
reng-are,  areng-are,  aring-arc,  verba  facerc  in 
comitiis,  foro,  senatu  ;  whence,  Fr.  harung-iicr,  the 
■word  being  merely  asjjirated.  Fr.  rang-cr,  to  set 
in  order,  and  rang,  the  right  of  precedence  in  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  E.  rank,  have  been  traced  to  the  same 
source. 

To  Ride  at  the  Ring,  a  phrase  denoting  an  an- 
cient amusement. 

A.S.  firing. sctc,  signifies  circus,  "  a  roundle  or 
circle,  a  place  in  Rome,  where  the  people  sat  and 
saw  games  ;  llring-scla,  Circcnses,  games  of  wrest- 
ling, running,  and  the  like  exercises ;"  Somner. 
Hring  seems  here  used  in  reference  to  the  circular 
form  of  the  buildings.  IJut  Alcm.  ring  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  entertainment ;  lucta,  certamen  ;  ring, 
an,  ccrtare,  luctarc  ;  Dan.  ring-er,  iil.  In  Su.G. 
it  is  used  to  denote  a  ring,  which,  as  it  was  an- 
ciently suspended  at  the  tournaments,  the  knights 
attempted  to  carry  away  with  their  lances.  Hence, 
rida  till  rings,  liastiludium  exerccre;  Ital.  arringo, 
locus  certaminis. 

It  is  singular,  that  this  ancient  custom  of  riding 
at  the  ring,  which  was  reckoned  an  annisement 
■worthy  of  the  most  celebrated  knishls,  is  now  ob- 
served only  by  the  Fraternity  of  Chapmen,  on  the 
day  of  the  annual  election  of  their  president  or 
Lord. 

"  To  prevent  that  intemperance  to  which  social 
meetings  in  such  situations  are  sometimes  prone,  they 
spend  the  evening  in  some  public  competition  of  dex- 
terity or  skill.  Of  these,  riiling  at  tlif  ring,  (an 
amusement  of  ancient  and  warlike  origin),  is  the 
chief.  Two  peri<en(licular  |)osts  are  erected  on  this 
-occajion,  with  across  beam,  from  which  is  suspend- 
ed a  small  ring  :  the  rompetitors  are  on  horseback, 
each  having  a  pointed  rod  in  his  hand  ;  and  he  who, 
-at  full  gallop,  passing  betwixt  the  posts,  carries 
away  the  ring  on  his  rod,  gains  the  prize."  P. 
Dunkeld,  Pcrllis.  Statist.  Ace.  xx.  433. 

This  seems  to  have  been  an  amusement  used  in  Ice- 


land.    Hence,  kringleikur,  lusus  genus,  Verel. ;  li. 
terallv,  the  ring-spurt,  or  play  ;  '>w.  ringlcclc. 
RING  DANCIS,  "  S.  a  kind  of  dances  of  man/ 

together  in  a  ring  or  circle,  taking  one  another        ^N 
by  the  hands,  and  quitting  them  ag.iiii  at  cer- 
tain turns  of  the  tune  (or  Spnng,  as  Scot,  we 
call  it),  and  sometimes  the  Piper  is  put  in  the 
center  ;"  Rudd. 

Like  to  the  goddes  Diane  with  hir  rout, — 
Ledand  ring  dancis,  quham  foUowis  ouer  all 

quhare 
Ane  thousand  nymphis  flokand  here  and  thare. 
Doug.  Virgil,  '28.  42. 
"  The  ring  means  the  dance  a  la  rondc.'"  Sir  D. 
D.  Annals,   i.  259,   N. 

The  learned  judge  is  certainly  right.  For  Kilian 
gives  Teut.  ringh-dans  as  synon.  with  ronden-dans, 
orbis  sallalorius.     V.  Hop. 

RING  SANGIS,  songs  or  tunes  adapted  to  ring 
dartres. 

To  the  sche  led  ritig  sangis  in  karoling. 

Doiig.  Virgil,  lio.  31. 
Sum  sang  ring  sangis,  dancis,  ledlsand  roundis, 
^\'ith  vocis  schil,  quhil  all  the  dale  resoiindis. 
Ibid.  I'rol.  402.  33. 
It  certainly  should  have  been  printed  dancis  ledis, 
without  the  comma.      V.  preceding  word. 
RINGALD,  .9.     Crowd.     V.  Ra.ngald. 
RINGE,  s.    A  whisk   or  small  besom,  made  of 

heath,  S.  corr.  from  the  E.  v.  rinse. 
RiNGE-JiEATiiEn,  s.     Cross-leaved  Heath,  S.B. 
Erica  tetralix,  Linn. 

It  seems  to  receive  its  name  from  ringcs  being 
made  of  it. 

RINGIT  QUOY,  a  phrase  used  in  Orkney,  de- 
noting a  tiicular  inclosure.     V.  QiJOY. 
RINGLE-EYED,  Rv.ngit,  adj.    Having  a  great 
proportion  of  white  in  the  eye,  S. 
"  Scot,  we  yet  call  such  horses  as  have  a  great 
deal  of  white  in  their  eye  Ringlceifd;"  Rudd. 

The  term  seems  properly  to  denote  a  ring  of 
white  as  it  were  encroaching  on  the  ball  of  the  eye. 
This  iilea  is  conveyed  by  the  language  of  Doug. 

■ -His  cri'ist  on  hiclit  bare  he, 

\\\i\\  bawsand  face,  ri/ngit  the  forthir  E. 

Doug.  I'irgil,   146.  36. 
A  horse,  that  has  this  form  of  the  eye,  is  generally 
reckoned  apt  to  startle,  as  seeing  objects  from  behind. 

RINK,  RvNK,  .«.     A  strong  man. 

Sfevin  come  steppand  in  with  steudls, 

Na  rijnk  myclit  him  arreist. 
Chr.  Kirky  st.  6.   Often  written  Reiik,  q.  r. 
A.S.  rinc,   strenuus  miles  ;  but  also   used,   in  a  ge- 
neral sense,   for  vir,   homo.     Su.tr.  ring,   vir   prae- 
sfans,  exiniius.     Ihre  inclines  to  di'rive  it  from  r(?ke, 
Isl.  rrck-i/r,   a  hero,   n    being  often   inserted  in   the 
Norttiprn  languages.     Reckar^  indeed,   in   pi.   is  so 
dctincd  bv  Verel.,   as   plainly  to   shew  that  it  is  ra- 
dically one  ;   Viri  proceri   et  robusti  ;  expl.  in   S>v. 
Stora  ocli  starka  karlar,    i.   e.  S.   staitr  anil  stark 
carles.      Perhaps  the  Isl.  term  ought  to  be  traced  to 
Moesfr.  j-ciks,  a  prince. 
RINK,  s.     A  course,  &c.     V.  R!:nk. 
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To  Rink,  r. »/.    "  S.   To  rink  up  nnd  doan,  dis- 
currere,  circumire,"  Rudd.  vo.  licnk. 
■  To  ride  and  rink,  to  scamper  about  the  cou:i(ry 
on  horseback,   S.B.     V.  Renk. 
RiNKcn,  RiNKETEn,  s.    A  high,  thin,  and  long- 
legged   horse,  as  opposed   to  one  of  a  round 
squat  shape,  S.    It  is  generally  conjoined  with 
the  At'']    nuld. 

The  pliraso,  anid  rinlcer,  or  rinkcfer  soems  equi- 
valent to,  old,  or  :corii-oi(t  racc-horsc ;  from  r!)ik, 
a  race.     V.  Renk. 
RiNKROtiJiE,  It.     "  Place  of  tournay." 

That  round  rinkroume  wes  at  vtterance  : 
Bot  Talbarlis  hors,  with  aue.  mischance, 
lie  outtorit.   and  to  rin  was  laith. 


Meldr 


1591.  B.  i.  a. 


Lyiidsay^s  Squijcr 
V.  Rk.nk, 
RINO,  «.     Ready  money,  a  cant  term,  S.B. 

That  their  kindness  may  continue, 

Wishes  them  fouth  o'  ready  ri)w. 

Shirrejs'  Poems,  p.  211. 
RINS,  s.  pi.     A  local  term  denoting  two  large 
promontories,  Galloway. 

Ir.  rinn,  a  liill,  Lhnyd.  Gael,  rinn,  a  point, — 
but  used  in  a  general  sense,  Bullet  says,  that  Alcm. 
ruin  eignitics  a  mountain,  and  rein  a  ridf^e,  a  pro. 
niontorv.  I  do  not  find  the  terms  cither  in  Scliilter 
or  Wacliter.  Cut  Isl.  hraiin  is  rendered,  saxosa  loca, 
cautibus  continuis  obsita;  G.  Andr.  p.  121. 
RIOLYSE,  .c.  pi.    Princely  persons,  nobles. 

Twa  rvnnyng;  renkis  raith  tlie  rioii/se  has  (ane; 
Ilk  freik  to  his  feir  to  frestin  his  fa. 

Giizcan  and  Gul.  iii.  21. 
Formed  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  observes,  from 
royal,  often  written  ri(d,  ryal ;  or  it  may  be  imme- 
diately from  Lat.  regalia  princely,   or  regales  petty 
kings.     V.  FuESTiN. 
RIOT,  s.    Festivity,  indecent  mirth. 

The  gild  and  riut  Tyrrianis  doublit  for  joy. 
Syne  the  reirdfoUowit  of  theyounkcris  ofTroy. 
Doug'.  Virgil,  37.  11. 
Thus,  as  Rudd.  has   observed,   O.Fr.  riot-cr  fig. 
nifies,  to  fea,st  and  be  merry.   Isl.  hiiol-a,  subsultare. 
To  RYOT,  V.  a.     To  destroy,  to  ravage. 
AH  that  lie  fand  he  makyt  his; 
And  I'j/otj/t  gretly  the  laud. 

Barbour,  ix.  500.  MS.   Roylyt,  Ed.  Pink. 

Inglis  man  he  come  agayne, 

And  gert  his  folk  wylh  mekil  maync 
Jlyot  halyly  the  cwntre. 

H'yntoi^n,  viii.  SO.  111. 
Isl.  riod-a,  Su.G.  rod-ia  desolare,  vast.ire;  Teut. 
ruyt.cn,  desiruere,  vastare.    Hence  the  Belg.  phrase, 
ruytcn  and   rooicn,    to   pillage   and   plunder.      V. 
RoisTtns. 

RYOT,  s. 

The  nawvne 


Of  Frawns  thai  tuk  wp  all  of  werp. 
And  wan  thame  all  wyth  thare  powere, 
And  sUve  the  Arayrall  of  that  Hot. 
Than  all  the  lawe  in  that  ryvl, 
That  thai  in. to  schippys  fand, 
Thai  let  rycht  nane  tlian  \ias  to  land. 

IVyntoycn,  vii.  9.  1,00.. 


Mr.  Macphcrson  Tiews  it  as  perhaps  an  err.  for 
roirt,  q.  crowd,  army.  Or,  it  may  signify  destruc- 
tion,  E.  rout,  from  the  r. 

RIP,  RiPi'j  Ri:ip,  >.     A  handful  of  corn  not 
thrashed,  S.  Gl.  Shirr. 

A  guid  New-year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie, 
llae,  there's  a  ripp  to  thy  auld  baggie. 

Burns,  iii.  140. 
It  properly  denotes  that  which    one  holds  in  his 
hand,  as  he  cuts  it  down  on  tlie  field  ;  reap.  North- 
urn  b.      V.  Kapegyrnk. 

RIP,  s.    A  basket  made  of  willows,  or  of  willows 
and  straw,  for  hold  in;;  eggs,  spoons,  &c.  Ang. 
RIP,  5.     1.  Any  thing  base  or  useless  j  as  a  coun- 
terfeit piece  of  money  ;  an  old  horse,  S. 
It  is  used  in  tlie  latter  sense  in  cant  E. 
2.  A  cheat,  S. 

Rap  is  synon.  q.  v.     I  have  not,  howercr,  heard 
rap  Used  to  denote  a  worn-out  horse.     Belg.  rappig 
.signifies  scabby,  scurvy;   Alem. /ir_yp-«rt,  to  steal. 
To  RIPE,  RypE,  t.  a.   1.  To  search,  to  examine,  S. 
And  eftyre  this  mony  a  day 
The  grafe,   quhare  this  dede  Pypyne  lay, 
Thai  rypyd,  and  the  body  soucht. 

iVyfitou-n,  vi.  -J.  33. 
Quho  heirtoforc  hes  hard  within  the  bowells  of 
Edinburgh,  yettes  and  durcs  under  silence  of  nicht 
brust  up,  houses  ryped,  and  that  with  hostility,  scak- 
ing  a  woman,  as  appeareth,  to  oppresse  hir?"  Knox's 
ilist.  p.  303. 

In  this  sense,  wesjieak  of  ;•»/»/»;§■  for  stolen  goods.  S. 

2.  To  probe. 

All  the  hvrnis  of  his  gcist 

lie  rypil  «  }  tli  the  swerd  amyd  his  coist. 
So  tyl  his  hart  stoundis  the  i)ryk  of  death. 

Doug,  y'irgil,   339.  38. 

3.  To  investigate ;   transferred   to  the   act  of  the 
mind. 

Bot  ripe  the  querel,   and  discus  it  plane. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  3.54.  2S. 
"   Be  instructioun  of  gods  word  examine,  discus, 
serche  and  rype  weil  (hi  conscience."    Abp.  Hamil- 
tcum's  Catechismc,  Fol.  153.  b. 

4.  To  poke,  8. 

Then  tlii«;  on  coals,  and  ripe  the  ribs. 
And  beek  the  house  buith  but  and  ben. 

Runaway's  Poems,   ii.  205. 
i.  e.  poke  the  grate. 

Rudd.  deduces  it,  although  used  somewhat  ob- 
liiliiely,  from  .\.S.  rypl,  dissulus,  rypp.an,  sp.oliare, . 
whence  E.  rip;  Sibb.  from  Tent,  rcpp.cn,  moverc^ 
agitare.  But  the  most  probable  origin  is  A.S.  hryp. 
an,  dissuert,  the  proper  root  of  E.  rip.  It  also 
signilies  fodere,  to  dig,  Sonwur.  This  may,  indeed, 
be  viewed  as  the  literal, sense  of  the  v.  a»  used  by 
Wyntown. 

We  may  mention  two  Isl.  words,  whieh  are  per- 
haps allied^ 

JJrip  denotes  a  sieve,  G.  Amir.  p.  123.. and  the 
v.  sij'iia  nicta|)h:  used  with  respect  to  accurate  in- 
vestigation. Rif.ia  is  rendered,  distin>;uerc,  txpli. 
care,  Verel.,  a  sense  which  has  considerable  alhniiy. 
RIPPET,  RiPi'AT,  s.     J.  Tumult,  the  noise  cf 

great  mirth,  S. 

Qq2 
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^Thrc  hnudrcth  rial  tempHs  dyng 

Of  riot,  ripprt,  and  of  rcuoUing 
Ryngis,  and  of  tlic  myrthfull  sportls  sere 
The  strctis  sounding  on  solacius  niancre. 

Doiii,'.  Virgil,  269.  47. 
2.  It  also  signifies  uproar,  in  a  bad  sense,  S. 
Allace  !  this  is  anc  fallonp  rippat ! 
The  widdifow  wardannis  (uik  ray  geir 
And  left  mc  nowdir  horss  nor  meir, 
Nor  crdly  giid  that  me  belangit. 

Lyndsav-.  S.  P   R.  ii.  18G. 
Tent,  repp-en,  movere,  agitarc,  and  Sii.(;.  rap-n, 
to  rtisii  headlong,  seem  to  be  cognafe  torras.     But  it 
is  perliajis  rather   to  be  traced  to  Tent.    ravo(t-cn, 
tumtiltiiari,  liixuriari. 

RIPPIE,  s.    A  kind  of  pock-net  fixed  to  a  hoop, 
useil  for  catching  crabs,  Mearns. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Isl.   hrip,  cribriim  ;  or  hrip-a. 
raptim  ago. 

To  RIPPLE,  r.  a.  To  ripple  lint,  to  separate 
the  seed  of  flax  from  the  stalks,  S.  A.  Bor. 

Syn   powing,   and  ripling,  and  steeping, 

and  then 
.  To  gar's  gae  and  spread  it  npon  the  cauld  plain. 

Ross's  llclctiurCj  \t.  1  35. 
Tent,  rcp-cn,  stringere  semen  lini  ;  rcpc,  instni- 
mentum  ferreuin,  quo  lini  semen  stringitur  ;  Germ. 
riffel,  id.  The  r.  riffd-n  varies  a  little  in  its  sig. 
nilication,  being  rendered  to  hatchell  or  pull  flax. 
Isl.  r/pc// denotes  an  instrument  wherewith  any  (Iiing 
is  scraped  :  ritpl-a,  nudarc,  sjjoliare.  But  Sn.G. 
7'ep-ii,  to  pluck,  seems  to  direct  lis  to  the  original 
idea;  7cpa  tin,  linum  vellere  ;  MoesG.  rniip-juii 
ahsa,  to  pluck  the  ears  of  corn,  Mark  ii.  23.  Near- 
ly allied  to  this,  if  not  deduced  from  it,  is  A.S.  I'ip. 
an,  meterc,   to  reap,   K. 

RiprLi>'-CAiMB,  s.  A  flax-comb,  or  instrument 
for  separating  the  bol/s  of  flax  from  the  stem, 
S.     V.  the  r. 

"  Every  thing  has  its  time,  and  so   has  the  rip- 
pling-coinb i"  S.  ProT.    Kelly,  p.  85.  equivalent  to, 
»'   Every  dog  has  his  day." 
To  RIPPLE,  r.  n.    To  drizzle ;  used  both  in  tlie 

North  and  South  of  S. 
RIPPLES,  RiPPLis,  .?.  ;)/.      1.   A   weakness   in 
the   back   and  reins,  taid   to  be  attended  with 
shooting  pains,  S. 

Rimbursin,  ripplis,  and  bellylhra 

Rotill's  Cursing,  Gl.  Compl.  p.  331. 
por  warld's  wasters,  like  poor  cripples, 
Look  blunt  with  poverty  and  ripples. 

]lam^<ii/'s  Ivories,  i.  143. 
From  the  cause,  to  which  this  disease  is  atlribut. 
*h1,  perlia|)s  the  name  is  corr.  from  Fr.  ribauht,  a 
fornicator.  'J'iiis  seems  confirmed  by  the  Tent, 
phrase,  i'tiyl  raOaiild,  ita  rei  veuerciie  intentus  ut 
enervetur;   Kilian. 

2.  Used  improperly  to  denote   tlie   King'a  nil, 
Bord.     V.  Gl.  Compl.  ibid. 
From  the  vulgar  song  quoted,  it  seems  uncertain 
whether  the  terra   b&  meant  in  this,  or  the  commou 
signification. 

K ISE,  .T.  A  bulrusli ;  or  perhaps  a  coarse  kind 
ot  grass. 


Unto  anc  mudy  marcs  in  the  dirk  nychf, 
Amang  the  risis  and  rcdis  out  of  sycht, 
Full  law  I  lurkit,  quhil  vp  .salis  drew*  thay. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  43.  9. 
Pudd.  is  doubtful,  -whether  the  term  denotes  b»l. 
rushes,  or  shrubs.     But  it  is  most  natural  to  under- 
stand  it  of  some  kind  of  grass,  as  conjoined  with 
reeds.      It  is  evidenti)-  the  same  with  Rcyss,  q.  t. 
A.S.  rhc,  juncus,  Isl.  re/.v,  MocsG.  raut,  arundo. 

RISE,  Rvs,  Rice,  Ryss,  s.    I.  A  small  twig  or 
br.mch,  S. 

Although  generally  rendered  as  if  pi.,  it  most  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  sing.,  when  it  should  be  writ- 
ten rise,  rys,  or  rice  ;  and  in  pi.,  ryss,  as  horss  for 
horses. 

Welcum  oure  rubent  rois  upoun  the  ryce. 

liannatyne' s  Poems,   p.  194. 
Ileich  Ilutchoun  with  anc  hissil  ryss 
To  red  can  throw  thame  rummil. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  16.   i.  i-.  a  hazel  rod. 
The  kowschot  croudis  and  pykkis  on  the  ryse. 
Doug,  yirgil,  403.  22. 
In  these  passages  it  seems  used  in  the  sing.     Rise 
signifies  branch  in  some  early  specimens  of  E.  poet> 
ry.     V.  Wartou's  Hist.  E.  P.  i.  32. 

And  thernpon  he  had  a  gay  suri)Iise, 
As  white  as  is  the  blosnie  upon  the  rise. 

Chaucer  Milleres  T.  ver.  3324. 
"   Hot  pcasecods,"  one  began  to  cry, 
"  Strawberry  ripe,  and  cherries  in  the  rise." 
i.  e.  on  the  twig. 

Lydgate's  London  Lyckpenny.    Ellis, 
Spec.  E.  P.  i.  325. 

2.    In   the   pi.    it  denotes  brushwood,   or  small 
twigs,  S. 

Doun  the  thruch  ryss  ane  revir  ran  with  stremis. 
Dunbar,  liannafyne  PoeniK,   p.  9. 

This  passage,  not  understood  byLord  llailes,  is 
evidently,  as  Mr.  Piukerton  observes,  "  througfi 
the  bushes."  The  words  have,  from  inadvertency, 
been  transposed.  They  are  printed  in  Evergreen, 
xi.  24.  Doun  throwcli  the  ryss,  ice. 

The  term  is  also  used  in  Orkney.  The  branches 
of  heath,  juniper,  &c.  are  called  the  ryss  of  such  a 
plant. 

Hence  the  common  S.  phrase,  stake  and  rice, 
pales  for  enclosing  ground,  formed  by  stakes  driven 
into  the  earth,  and  thin  boughs  nailed  across  ;  in 
>ome  places,  by  (wigs  wattled  or  intertwined,  which 
is  (he  ancient  mode. 

"  That  iia  man  iiiak  hedgis  of  dry  s/nilcis,  rise  or 
stikis,  or  yit  of  liewin  wod,  bot  allanerly  of  hand 
wod."     Acts  Ja.  II.  1457.  c.  9L  Edit.  l"506.  ' 

"  Victorine  capitane  of  Britane  commandit  the 
IJritiinis  by  general  edict  to  byg  (he  wal  betuiv  Abir- 
cornc  and  Dunbritanc  with  iiaik  and  ryse  in  thair 
strangest  maner  to  saif  thayni  fra  inuasion  of  Scotlis 
ic  Pichtis."  Hcllend.  Cron.  B.  vii.  c.  6.  Palis  su- 
dibnsque  ;   Boeth. 

"  At  that  time,  the  houses  in  Rannoch  were  huts 
of,  what  they  called.  Slake  and  Rise."  P.  For- 
tingal,   Perths.  Statist.  Ace.  ii.  458. 

The  same  phrase  is  applied  to  the  partition-walls 
in  many  cottages.     These  ;ire  called   wall?   of  sta.','' 
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and  rise;  '^  i.  c.  of  stakes,  and  small  twigs,  ropes  or 
such  like,  twisted  about  them,  and  then  plaistcrcd 
oTcr."     Riidd.  vo.  Riits. 

Isl.  hrj/s  virKultum,  Su.G.  ris,  id.  whence  ris-a, 
to  beat  with  rods  ;  Isl.  hreys.ar,  hrisk-ior,  a  place 
beset  with  twigs  or  brushwood  ;  sometimes  a  marsh 
of  this  description,  palus  virgnltis  consita;  Verel. 
Teut.  fysk-en,  rirgulta,  rami ;  Su.G.  ruska,  con- 
geries virgultorum.  This  Sercn.  (vo.  Rmh)  derives 
from  rusk-a,  vcnto  agitare.  If  this  etymon  be  well- 
founded,  we  may  view  A.S.  hrisc-ian,  stridere,  ris- 
pare,  as  a  cognate  term.  This,  again,  may  be  view- 
ed as  an  oblique  use  of  the  old  MoesG.  r.  hris-jan 
to  shake,  because  of  the  rustling  noise,  caused  by 
the  shaking  of  trees,  armour,  &c. 
To  RISK,  V.  n.  To  make  "  a  noise  like  the 
tearing  of  roots,"  Gl.  Burns. 

Thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hac  whiskit, 

An'  spread  abrecd  thy  weeUfill'd  brisket, — 
Till  spritty  knowei  wad  rair't  and  riskel. — 

Burns,  iii.  143. 
It  seems  properly  to  refer  to  the  noise  made  by 
bulrushes,  and  the  like,  when  hastily  passed  through. 
V.  the  preceding  etymon. 

RISP,  s.    The  coarse  grass  that  grows  in  marshy 
ground,  S. 
And  hard  on  burd  into  the  blemit  meids, 
Araangis  the  grene  rispis  and  the  reids, 

Arryvit  scho 

Dunbar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  10. 
Rispe  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Wallace,  Edit.  1C48. 
instead  of  Ret/ss,  MS.     V.  Reyss,  and  Resp. 
To  RISP,  V.  a.     1.  To  rub  any   body   with   a 
file,  S.  rasp,  E. 

Su.G.  rasp-a,  Germ,  rasp-en,  Fr.  rasp-cr,  Ilisp. 
tasp-ar,  Ital.  rasp-are,  id.  Wachtor  views  these 
terms  as  formed,  by  metathesis,  from  Isl.  reps-a, 
cum  aliorum  injuria  corradcre  j  and  this  from  Germ. 
rcib-en,  to  rub. 

2.  To  rub  any  hard  bodies  together ;  as  to  risp 
the  tedh,  S. 

It  is  also  used  in  a  ncut.  sense,  as  denoting  the 
ungrateful  sound  emitted. 

RITMASTER,  s.    A  captain  or  master  of  horse. 

"  At  present  tliere  was  very  little  diti'erence  be- 
tween the  King's  secret  council,  and  Dalziel's  coun. 
oil  of  war.  Duke  Hamilton  was  only  RU-master 
Hamilton,  as  the  General  used  to  call  him,  Rothes 
was  Rit-mastcr  Lesly,  Linlithgow  was  Colonel  f^iv- 
ingstonc,  and  so  of  the  rest."     Wodrow,  i.  271. 

Helg.   rit-meesler,    id.    Teut.    ril-mccsier,    rid^ 
mccitcr,  ryd-mceslcr,  dux  equitatus,  magistor  equi. 
turn,   from  rit,  ryd,  equitatus. 
RITTOCH,  s.      The  Greater  Tern,  Orkn. 

"  Tlie  Greater  Tern,  (sterna  hirundo,  Lin.  Syst.) 
which  is  here  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ritfinli, 
appears  only  in  summer."    Barry's  Orkney,  p.  '30S. 

G.  Andr.  gives  rit-ur  as  the  Isl.  name  of  the  sea> 
pie;  Avi-;  marina,   pica  marina,   vulgo  r/.va,  p. '200: 
According  to  Peiin.  in  Isl.  the   Kittiwake  is  called 
Rit.sa,  Norw.  Rotlcrcii,  Zool.  p.  53!). 
RIVE,  s.    A  rent,  or  tear,  S.  Isl.  r>/f,  from  rifu.'- 

a,  to  rend. 
RIVE.  s. 


Now  brlngeth  roe  atte  rive, 

Schip  and  other  thing  ; 
Ye  sc  me  nevir  olive, 

Dot  gif  ifh  Ysonde  bring. 

Sir  Trisfrem.  p.  8L 
"  The  sea  shore,  from  ripa,  Lat."  (il.  Tristr. 
Perhaps  rather  from  Isl.  rif,  reif,  brevia  ;  q.  the 
l)lace  where  ships  of  small  burden  lie,  for  receiving 
passengers,  as  being  shallow. 
To  RYVE,  V.  a.     To  rob,  to  spoil. 

Thai  besid  Lnuerkething, 

On  west  half  towart  Dunferlyng 
Tuk  land  ;  and  fast  begouth  to  rj/ve. 

Barbour,  xvi.  551.  MS.     V.  Reif,  v. 

Ryuer,  s.     A  robber. 

With  thy  virginal  handis  brekc  anone 
Youe  Troiane  rj/ueris  wappinnis  and  his  spere. 
Doug.  Virgil,  380.  44. 
Rudd.  observes;  <'  But  125.  10.  our  author  seems 
to  denote  a  Hawk  by  it." 

Glade  is  the  grounde  the  tendir  flurist  grene, — 
The  wery  huntar  to  fynd  his  happy  pray, 
The  falconere  rich  ryuir  vnto  fleyne. 
Germ,  rejier  denotes  a  tract  of  country ;  lust- 
refier,  a  pleasant  region.    It  is  most  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  term  here  used  signifies  "  abundance 
of  prey."     V.  Reyffar. 

To  RIZAR,  T.  a.     To  dry  in  the  sun.     A  rizart 
haddoci;,  one  dried  in  this  manner,  S. 
Fr.  rcssore,  parched,  or  dried,  by  tlie  sun. 
RizAR,  s.     A  drying  by  means  of  heat,  properly 

that  of  the  sun,  S. 
RIZARDS,  RizzER-BERniEs,  x.  pL    The  name 
given  to  Red  Currants ;  iivae  Corinthiacae,  S. 
''  There  are  also  at  Scalloway  some  Goose  and 
Riz:cr-bcrrie  bushes,  which  use  every  year  to  be 
laden  with  fruit,  which   are  a  great  rarity   in   this 
place  of  the  world."     Brand's  Orkney,  p.  80. 
ROBIN-HOOD,  a   play  condemned   in  our   old 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  nature  of  it  is  partly  explained  in  the  foUovv- 
ing  verses. 

In  May  quhcn  men  yeid  everichone, 
With  Robcnc  Hoid  and  Littill-Joliuc, 

To  bring  in  bowis  and  birkin  bobbynis ; 
Now  all  sic  game  is  fastlings  gone, 
But  gif  it  be  amangs  clovin  Robliynis. 

IScutt,  Evergreen,  ii.  187.  MS. 
Birkin  bobbynis  means,  the  seed-pods  of  birch. 
Rubbynis  may  cither  be  ruj/inns,  or  denote  bank- 
rupts, q.  cloven  or  broken.  Fr.  Robin  is  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  Robin  a  trouvc'  Marion,  a  no- 
torious knave  hath  found  a  notable  quean.  Rubofi, 
a  siiort-gown,  is  nsed  in  composition  in  a  similar 
!<ense :  La  scqucle  au  rubon,  mean  tradesmen,  the 
refuse,  Are.  Cotgr. 

Arnot  has  thrown  together  the  principal  circum- 
■stances  relating  tc  this  anrient  custom. 

'•  The  celebration  of  games  by  tiie  populace,  in 
honour  of  their  Deities  and  heroes,  is  of  the  greatest 
antiquity,  and  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  Pa. 
gan  rjligion.  The  Vlorulia  of  Rome  seems  to  have 
been  continued  with  our  forefathers,  after  the  intro- 
duction  of  Christianity,   under   the    tide    of  M.rv. 
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games.  The  custom  obsorvi'd  at  this  d.iy  in  Enj;. 
land,  of  dancing  al)oiU  May  iiolcs,  anil  of  carrying 
through  the  slrocls  of  London  pyramids  of  [jlate 
udoiiu^d  Willi  garlands,  undoubtedly  orii;inatrd  from 
the  same  I'^i^an  institution.  As  the  memory  of  the 
original  heroes  ol  those  games  had  l)een  lona;  lost, 
it  wa.s  extremely  naliiral  to  substitute  a  recent  fa. 
vourite,  in  room  of  an  obsolete  heathen  tieitv.  Rn. 
hill  Ihiod.  a  bold  .ind  popular  outlaw  <if  the  twelfth 
euiiturv,  bv  his  personal  courage,  his  devtrons  ma- 
nagement of  the  bow,  and  by  displaying  a  speeies  of 
huinanit\-  and  generosity  in  Mij)plying  the  necessities 
of  the  poor  with  the  spoils  he  had  robbed  from  the 
■wealthy,  became  the  darling  of  the  populace.  His 
atchievemcnts  have  been  celebrated  in  innumerable 
Kongs  and  stories.  As  for  the  game  which  has  been 
instituted  to  his  honour,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  describe 
what  it  was,  as  how  strongly  it  was  the  object  of  po- 
pular attachment. 

"  The  game  of  Robin  llood  was  celebrated  in  tlie 
month  of  May.  The  populace  assembled  previous 
fo  the  celebration  of  this  festival,  and  chose  some 
res])ectal)le  member  of  the  corporation  to  officiate 
in  the  character  of  Robin  Ilooil.  and  another  in 
tliat  of  Little  John,  Ids  squire.  Council  Register, 
V.  i.  p.  30.  Upon  the  day  appointed,  wliich  was 
a  Sunday  or  holiday,  the  peojile  assembled  in  mili. 
tary  array,  and  «eut  to  some  adjoining  Held,  where, 
either  as  actors  or  spectators,  the  whole  inliabitants 
of  the  respective  towns  were  convened.  In  this  fii-ld 
thev  probably  amused  thenisclres  with  a  representa- 
tion  of  Robin  Ilood'n  predatory  exploits,  or  of  Iris 
encounters  with  the  oflicers  of  justice.  A  learned 
prelate  preaching  before  Edward  VI.  observes,  that 
lie  once  came  to  a  town  upon  a  holy-daj',  and  gave 
information  on  the  evening  before  of  his  design  to 
preach.  IJut  next  day  when  he  came  to  church,  he 
found  the  door  locked.  He  tarried  half  an  lioiir 
ere  the  key  could  be  found  :  and,  instead  of  a  will, 
ing  audience,  some  one  told  him,  '  This  is  a  bu.sy 
djv  with  us;  we  cannot  hear  you.  It  is  Rubin 
Hood's  day.  The  parish  are  gone  abroad  to  gather 
for  Robin  Hood.  I  pray  j  on  let  (i.  e.  hinder) 
them  not.  I  was  fain  (sa_\s  tlie  bishoj)),  to  give 
place  to  Robin  Hood.  1  thouglit  my  rochet  should 
have  been  regarded,  though  I  were  not  ;  but  it 
would  not  serve  ;  it  was  fain  to  give  place  to  Ro. 
bin  Hood's  men.'  Latimer's  Sermons,  p.  73.  A.  D. 
1560. 

*'  As  numerous  meetings  for  disorderly  mirth  are 
apt  to  engender  tumult,  when  the  minds  of  the 
people  came  to  be  agitated  with  religious  contro- 
Tersy,  it  was  found  necessary  to  repress  the  ganie 
of  Robin  llood  by  public  statute.  Acts  Mar.  135j. 
c,  61.  The  populace  were  by  no  means  willing  to 
relinquish  their  favourite  amusement.  Year  after 
year  the  magistrates  of  Kdinburgh  were  obliged  to 
exert  their  authority  in  repressing  this  game,  (Coun. 
cil  Register,  V.  iv.  p.  4.  30.)  ;  often  inelfectually. 
In  the  vcar  1561,  the  mob  were  so  enraged  at  be. 
ing  disappointed  in  making  a  Robin  llood,  that 
they  rose  in  mutiny,  seized  on  the  city-gates,  com- 
mitted robberies  upon  strangers  ;  and  one  of  tlic 
ring-leaders  being  condemned  by  ^the  magistrates  to 
l»e  h«nged,  the  mob  forced  open  the  jail,  set  at  li- 


berty the  criminal  and  all  the  prisoners,  and  broke 
in  pieces  the  gibbet  erected  at  the  cross  for  execut- 
ing the  malefactor.  They  next  assaulted  the  ma. 
gistrates,  who  were  sitting  in  the  council-chamber, 
and  who  lied  to  the  tolbooth  for  shelter,  where  the 
mob  attacked  them,  battering  (he  doors,  and  pour- 
ing stones  thro'  the  windows.  .Vpplication  was  made 
to  the  deacons  of  the  corporations  to  appease  tlic 
tuiniill.  Remaining,  however,  unconcerned  spec, 
tators,  they  made  this  answer  :  "  Thev  will  be  ma- 
gistrates alone,  let  theui  rule  the  multitude  alone." 
The  magistrates  were  kept  in  conlinement,  till  they 
made  proclamation  be  |)ubli>hed,  ollering  indemnity 
to  the  rioters  upon  laying  dov*n  their  arms.  Still, 
llo^vever,  so  late  as  the  year  i:>l)'i,  we  find  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  comiilainiiig  of  the  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath,  by  making  of  Robin  llood  plays. — 
Hook  of  Universal  Kirk,  p.  414."  Hist.  Edin- 
burgh,  pp.  77.-79. 

The  phrase,  gatherinj^  for  Robin  Hood,  refers, 
to  the  custom  of  a  number  of  peojde  going  through 
the  country  to  collect  money  fordefra>ing  thci  ex- 
jiences  of  this  exhibitioai  ;  as,  for  purchasing  dresses 
in  which  the  actors  were  to  appear.  Ritson  has 
given  some  curious  extracts,  on  this  subject,  froiii 
Lyson's  Environs  of  London. 

"  1  Hen.  8.  Reel  for  Robi/n  Hod's  gaderyng  4 

marks.. 
5  Hen.  8.  Reed  for  Robin  Hood's  gaderyng  at 

Croydon,  -  -  .  0     9     4 

1 1  Hen.  8.  Paid  for  three  broad  yerds  of 

rosctt  for  niakyng  the  frer's  cote,        0     3     6- 
Shoes  for  the  mores  daunsars,  the 

frerc  and  niayde   ^laryan   at  7d.   a 

payre,  .  -  -  0     5     4 

Itj  Hen.  8.  Reed  at  the  chiirch-ale  and 

Robj/n  kodc  all  things  deducted,  3   10     6. 

&c.  &c."     Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  i.  civ.  cv. 

It  might  appear,  from  one  expression  used  by  Ar. 
not,  that  the  prohibition  of  this  game  was  the  e£- 
fect  of  the  Refurmalion.  But  the  art  of  Parlia- 
ment was  made  against  it  so  early  as  the  vear  lo.il. 
several  years  before  the  general  recejition  of  Pro- 
testant i>rinciples  in  Scotland.  It  might  give  no  of- 
fence to  the  court,  that  this  game  was  celebrated  on 
Sabbath  and  on  holidays.  Rut  men  of  sober  minds 
must  have  observed,  that,  however  innocent  at  first 
view,  it  had  in  fact  an  immoral  tendency  ;  as  it  con. 
sisted  in  the  honourable  commemoration  of  the  man- 
ners of  a  notorious  robber.  It  has  been  said  in. 
deed,  that  '•  the  character  of  Robin  Hood  anA  thu 
outlaws  of  these  early  ages,  when  a  proper  allow, 
ance  has  been  made  for  the  violence  of  an  occiipa-. 
tion  to  which  the  impolitic  .severity  of  the  laws  com- 
jielled  them,  was  not  such  as  to  awaken  in  us  much 
disa[>prol)ation  ;" — that  he  "  robbed  the  ricri  only," 
tie.  V.  Godwin's  Life  of  Chaucer,  i.  197.  198.  The 
laws,  with  respect  to  the  royal  fore.sts,  were  indeed 
exceedingly  severe.  But  the  individual  had,  on  this 
account,  no  right  to  live  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
In  proportion  as  the  memory  of  Robin  llood  was 
regarded  by  the  vulgar,  they  must  h.ive  been  alien. 
ate<l  from  subjection  to  Uieir  rightful  rulers,  when  a 
law  seemed  severe ;  and  armed  againsjt  the  rich,  at 
least  in  their  inclinations. 
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There  seems  (o  have  been  sufficient  reason  for  (lie 
pxcrcisc  of  civil  authority  in  the  suppression  of  this 
game.  It  is  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  liliains, 
taking  advantafie  of  the  gathering  for  Rubin  IIouJ, 
would  at  times  carry  the  Jiiatter  so  far  as  to  imitate 
this  celebrated  character  in  the  very  mode  of  ga- 
thering.  This,  we  find,  was  actually  done.  Knox 
accordingly  gives  the  following  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  conduct  of  "  the  rascall  multitude," 
who  "  wer  stcircd  up  to  mak  a  Robin  Ilii/d." 

"   Bot  yet  they  ceassit  not  to  luolest,   alswcU  tlie 
inhabitants    of    Edinburgh,    as    divers    cuntreymen, 
talcing  from  thamc  monei^,  and  threatning  sum  with 
farder  injureis  :    Quharewith  the  JIagistratcs   of  the 
toun  hiely  otfendct,   tuk  more  deligent  held  to  sic  as 
resortet  to  the  toun,  and   apprehendet  ane  of  the 
principall  of  that  misordour,  named  Ki/Uonc,  a  cor. 
dinar,  quhomc   they  put   to  ane  assyis ;  and  being 
convicted,   (for   he   could  not   be  absolved,   for   ho 
was  the  chcif  man   that  ipoylled  Johiic  Jloubry  of 
tett  croicns  of  the  Sone)  they  thocht  to   have  exe- 
cuted jugement  upoun  him,  and  erectet  a  gibbet  be- 
ncthe  the  croce."     Hist.  p.  269.  270. 
ROCH,  Roche,  Rotche,  s.    A  rock,  Fr.  roche. 
Na  bridill  may  him  dant,  nor  bustuous  dynt. 
Nor  bra,  hie  rocJw,  nor  brade  tludis  stynt. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  94.  20. 
"  The  depe  hoii  cauernis  of  cleuchis  k  rotche 
craggis    ansuort  vitht  ane   hie  not."     Compl.  S.  p. 
59.     Rock,  Burrow  Acts,  c.  62.     O.E.  roche. 
In  then  at  the  roche  the  ladies  ryde. 

Sir  Orpheo,   Ritson's  E.  M.  R.  ii.  262. 
ROCKAT,  5.     A  surplice,  or  loose  upper  gar- 
ment, E,  rochet ;  Gl.  Sibb. 
Su.G.  Germ,  rock,  Alem.  rokke,  A.S.  rorc,  S.B. 
rocc-us.  Arm.  rocket,  Fr.  rochet,  an  outer  garment, 
Fcim.  roiicaf,  the  covering  of  a  bed  made  of  skins. 
ROCKING,  .T.     A   denomination  for   a  friendly 
visit,  Ayrs. 

On  Fasten. een  we  had  a  rockin, 

To  ca'  the  crack  and  weave  our  stockin  ; 

.\nd  there  was  niuckic  fun  an'  jokin. 

liurnf,  iii.  236.  V.  Append,  p.  7. 
"  There  is  another  custom  here,  less  noted  in. 
deed,  but  seemingly  of  eipial  antiquity,  commonly 
known  in  the  language  of  the  country  by  the  name 
of  rocking,  that  is,  when  neighbours  visit  one  an. 
other  in  pairs,  or  three  or  more  in  company,  dur. 
ing  the  moon-light  of  winter  or  spring,  and  s[)en(I 
the  evening  alternately  in  one  another's  houses.  It 
is  here  marked,  because  the  custom  seems  to  have 
arisen  when  spinning  on  the  rock  or  ili.ttalf  m\s  in 
use,  which  therefore  was  carried  along  with  the  >i. 
sitant  to  a  neighbour's  house.  The  custom  still  pre- 
vails, though  the  rork  is  laid  aside  ;  and  when  one 
neighbour  says  to  another,  in  the  words  of  former 
days,  "  I  am  coming  over  with  my  rock,''  he  means 
no  more  than  to  tell  him  that  he  intends  soon  to 
s-pend  an  evening  with  him."  P.  Muirkirk,  Statist. 
Ace.  vii..(;i2.  613. 

ROCKLAY,  RoKEi.v,  .9.  A  short  cloak,  S.  A 
icid  rockluy,  a  scarlet  cloak  worn  by  women, 
Ang. 


He  coft  me  a  rokelij  o'  blue. 

Ritson's  S.  Songs,  i.  188. 
The  lasses  syne  pat  on  their  shoon 
Their  roklics  and  their  fine  lace. 

R.  Gallo::a\)'s  Poems,  p.  91. 
'•  A  cloak  for  a  woman."     N. 
This  seems  most  nearly  allied  to  Su.G.  rocklin,  a 
suri^lice.      y.  RocKAT. 

RODDIKIN,  Rlddiki.y,  j.  The  fourth  stomach 
of  a  cow,  sheep,  or  of  any  ruminating  animal, 
S.   the  Atomason  ;  the  same  with  Rfciu,  q.  v. 
ROBBING  TIME,  the  time  of  spawning. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  raising  of  the  Damhead  of  Par. 
tick  mills,  upon  the  Kelvin,  is  the  sole  cause  why 
the  fish  come  not  up  in  rodiling  time  to  the  (ilazert." 
F.  C^npsie,  Statist.  .\cc.  xv.  321,  N.  V.  lUo, 
Redd,  .f. 
ROBEN-TREE,  s.    The  mountain-ash,  S.B.  V. 

Roi.V-TKEE. 

RoDENS,  s.  pf.    The  berries  of  the  roan-tree,  S.B. 
ROEBUCK-BERRY,  ».   The  Stone-bramble  ber- 
ry, S.   Rubus  Saxatilis,  Linn. 

"  Wild  fruits  are  here  in  great  abundance,  such 
as — bird-cherry  called  here  hagbcrry,  rasp-berries, 
Roebuck. berries,  and  strawberries,"  &c.  P.  La- 
nark,  Linarks.  Statist.  Ace.  iv.  25. 

'•'•  They  [roes]  feed  during  winter  on  grass,  and 
are  remarkably  fond  of  the  llubus  Saxatilis,  called 
in  the  Highlands,  on  that  account,  the  Roebuck 
Berry."     Pennant's  Tour  in  S.  1769.  p.  107. 

.\  similar  name  is  given  in  Sw.  to  another  species 
of  the  Rubus,  the  chamaemorus.  It  is  called  hior. 
tron.  or  the  hart-bramble;  Linn.Flor.  Suec.  No.  449. 
ROY,  y.     King. 

Than  Eduuarde  self  was  callit  a  Roy  full  ryk. 
IVullace,  i.  120.  MS. 

It  was  used  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century. 

"  The  Bishop  in  his  owne  citie,  and  anions  lii» 
vassals,  will  thinke  himsclfe  a  pettie  Roy ;  who  dare 
deny  to  lend,  to  give,  to  serve  them  with  whatso. 
ever  they  have  ?"   Course  of  Conformitie,   p.  47. 

Fr.  roi,  Gael,  re,  id.  In  Gl.  Compl.  it  is  said 
that  the  latter  seems  to  be  of  Fr.  origin.  But  this 
idea  is  unnatural.  The  Fr.  term  is  in  fact  of  Celt, 
origin.  C.B.  rhiiy,  rhi.  Corn,  riiy.  Arm.  rue, 
roue,  Ir.  righ.  Lat.  rex  is  probably  from  the  Celt, 
stork. 
To  ROY,  V.  n.     To  rave. 

Rebald,  renounce  thy  ryming,  thou  but  royis ; 
Thy  trechour  tung  has  tanc  a  Ileland  strynd. 
Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  .5iJ. 

.\ppareritly  from  the  same  root  with  Teut.  rev- 
en,  Fr.  rei'-cr,  id.  We  say  rove  for  rave.  C.B. 
rhcydli,   mirth. 

ROIB,  RovD,  Ride,  mij.      I.   RuHe,  severe. 
The  King,  that  stout  wc>-  and  bauld, 
Wes  fechtand  on  the  furd  syd, 
Gitl'uud  and  takand  rowtis  raid. 

Harbour,  vi.  288.  MS.  also.  xv.  51. 
Ride  has  the  same  meaning. 

Vit  sal  I  mak  thame  unnife.  forontin  resting. 
And  reve  thame  thair  rentis  with  routis  full  ride. 
Gaxcan  and  Got.  ii.  IS. 
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Thus  eftere  a  rotfd  harsk  begynnytig 
Happynuyt  a  soft  and  giul  indy  ng. 

f'Vijntuan,  is.  1.  27. 
2.  Used   metaph.   for  large  ;  in  reference  to  tlie 
roughness  of  the  means  employed. 
'I'hrou  the  grot  pn-yss  Wallace  to  him  socht, 
His  awful  doiil  he  cschewit  as  he  mocht, 
\Vndvr  ano  iiyk,  wyth  men  about  him  sot. 
Wallace  niycht  uocht  a  graith  straik  on  him  get ; 
V'eit  schedc  he  thaim,  a  full  royd  slope  was  maid. 
The  Scottis  went  out,  no  langar  thar  abaid. 
n'uUacc,  T.  77.  MS. 
A.S.  reothe,  rcthc,  rude,  roiiijli.     Su.G.  rot/Za  in- 
deed  signifies  to  cultivate  ground  by  removing  trees, 
stiruljM,   iS:c.,  and  metaph.  to   remove  any  obstacle. 
But   notwithstanding    the  apparent    connexion   be- 
tween this   and   the  term   as   used  in  Wallace,  from 
the  allusion  to  a  gap  made  in  a  hedge  or  wall,   there 
seems  to  be  no  real  affinity. 

ROYET,  RoYiT,  adj.     1.  Wild,  irregular,  un- 
manageable. 

To  rede  I  began  e, 

The  royctcit  ane  ragment  with  mony  ratt  rime. 
Doug.'P'irgil,  Prol.  239.  a,  53. 
2.  In  a  moral  sense,  dissipated,  S.  like  E.  zt:il(i. 
Ye  rai/it  louns,  just  do  as  he'd  do  ; 
For  mony  braw  green  shaw  an'  meadow. 
He's  left  to  cheer  his  dowy  widow. 

FergiiSion's  I'oemx,  ii.  8  I. 
''  Royet  lads  may  make  sober  men;"  Ferguson's 
S.  Prov.  p.  28. 

5.  Romping,  that  cannot  be  restrained  from  sport, 
S. 

"  From  the  same  signification  [Fr.  deroyer\,  is 
the  Scots  word  royet,  or  royit,  signifying,  romp, 
ing."     Ramsay's  Poems,  i.  239.  N. 

According  to  Sibb.,  "  q.  de-royed,  from  Fr.  da- 
royer,    or  des-arroycr  perturbare."      But   by   the 
supposed  change,  the  word  would  hare  a  significa- 
tion quite  contrary.     If  not  allied  to  Roy,  used  a;;  a 
ti.  q.  v.,  I  would  refer  to  Fr.  roide,  fierce,  ungo. 
vernable.     Une  course  raid,  the  course  taken  by 
an  unmanageable  horse.  Lysandre  et  Caliste,  p.  158. 
RoYF.TNF.ss,  s.     Romping,  S. 
ROIF,  Rove,  Ruff,  s.     Rest,  quietness. 
Robenc,  thou  reivis  me  roif  and  rest, 
I  hive  bot  the  allone. 
Rohene  and  Muh/ne,  liannalyne  Poems,  p.  99. 
This  is   the  reading   in  MS  ,  instead   of  roiss,  as 
given  by  Lord  Hailes. 

This  riche  rywer  down  ran,  but  resting  or  rove, 
Throw  a  forest  on  fauld,  that  ferlye  was  fair. 
Iloiilate,  i.  2.  MS. 
Fortoun  him  schawit  hyr  fygowrt  donbill  face, 
Feyll  syss  or  than  he  had  beyne  set  abut!': 
In  presoune  now  delyuerit  now  throw  Grace, 
Now  at  vness,  now  into  rest  and  ruff. 

Wallace,  vi.  GO. 
Roif  and  rest  is  undoubtedly  a  mere  i-leonasm, 
rommon  with  S.  writers.  For  the  terms  arc  synon. ; 
Alem.  rauua,  O.K.  roxa,  id.  "  Row,  or  ru,  also 
written  ro.  Rest,  repose,  quietness ;"  Verstegan, 
p.  255.  So.G.  ro,  Isl.  roi,  quies. 


ROIK,  5.     A  thick  mist,  fog,  or  vapour.    V. 

Rak,  Rawk. 
ROIK,  s.     A  rock. 

Na  more  he  said,  bot  blent  about  in  hy. 
And  dyd  espie,  quhare  that  ane  grete  ruik  lay. 
Doug,  yirgil,  445.  42. 
To  ROIP,  V.  a.     To  make  an  outcry,  to  expose 

to  sale  by  auction.     V.  Roup. 
ROIS,  s.     A  rose. 

— Rois,  register,  palme,  laurcrc,  and  glory. — 

Virgil,   3.  9. 


Doug. 


ROISE,  s. 

The  blnde  of  thair  bodcis- 

Throw  breist  plait,  and  bimeis, 

As  raise  ragit  on  rise. 

Our  ran  thair  riche  wedis. 

Gaxcan  andGol.  iii.  16. 
'<  Stream  ?"  Gl.  Pink.  If  this  be  (he  meaning, 
it  must  be  the  same  with  what  we  call  a  rush,  as  a 
ruih  ofzcater,  S.  from  A.S.  hreos-an,  Su.G.  rus-a, 
to  rush.  It  would  then  signify ;  "  as  a  stream  rages 
on  the  twigs  or  brushwood." 

Su.G.  rose  signifies  a  clot  of  any  thing,  as  blod- 
rose,  clotted  blood.  Did  this  lead  to  the  sense, 
ragit  might  be  allied  to  Su.G.  rage,  an  heap.  But 
the  allusion,  I  suspect. 


when  it  is  ragged,  so  that  its  leaves  are  shed  or  scat 


is  merely  to  a  red  rose, 

lea 
Rose  on  rise  is  a  common 


99.     V.  Roif. 


tered  on  its  parent  ti, 
phrase.     V.  Rise. 
ROISS,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p 
ROIST,  s.     a  roost. 

Thou  raw-moud  rebald,  fall  doun  at  the  roist. 
Kennedy,  Evergreen,  ii.  48. 
This  metaph.  phrase,  signifying,  "  Yield  to  thy 
superior,"  has  an  obvious  reference  to  a  fowl  drop- 
ping from  the  rovit,  from  weakness  or  fear. 
ROYSTER,  .f.     I.  A  vagabond,  a  freebooter,  a 
plunderer. 

"  Somerled — gathered  a  great  band  of  Roysters 
together,  and  arriving  at  the  frith  or  bay  of  the 
river  Clyde,  there  made  a  descent  on  the  left  side  of 
it."     Buchanan's  Ilist.  Scot.  i.  p.  311. 

It  is  used  (or  f(uinorosoS)  Lib.  vii.  c.  43.  It  oc- 
curs also  in  O.K. 

'•  lie  spared  not  his  spurres,  nor  fauoured  his 
horse  llesh  :  rode  lyke  a  Royster,  and  doubted  no 
daunger."     Saker's  Narbonus,  ii.  Fol.  63,  a. 

Elsewhere  the  writer  uses  it  rather  in  the  sense  of 
spendthrift. 

"  The  spending  of  my  lyuinge,  hath  ))rooued  me 
a  lewde  loyterer,  and  the  losing  of  my  lands  a  right 
Abbey  lubber: — now  shall  my  owne  rod  bee  the  re- 
medy for  such  a  royster  :  and  my  owne  statfe  my 
stale  for  so  foolish  a  harbinger."  Ibid.  i.  Fol.  32,  b. 
Junius  renders  roister,  grassator,  a  robber  ;  re- 
ferring to  Isl.  hristir,  concussor,  a  term  which  oc- 
curs in  the  Death-song  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  st.  15. 
lie  also  refers  to  hraustur,  robustus,  validus,  fortis. 
This  term,  at  first  view,  might  seem  allied  to  Sii.G. 
rost-a,  to  prepare  ;  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  prepare 
for  war,  Isl.  rosta,  combat,  warfare  ;  especially  as 
O.Fr.  rusterie,  rustrcrie,  rustrie,  signify  pillage; 
rustrc,  a  rudian. 


R  a  t- 
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But,  act'ording  to  BuUet,  L.B.  Rusfarii  is  fhe 
same  with  Rulurii,  Roturii,  the  designation  given  to 
a  set  of  rascals,  H'ho  committed  great  devastation  in 
France,  ia  the  eievrnfh  century.  They  embodied 
themselves  In  troops,  like  tlie  regular  militia,  and  in 
this  way  [liliagcd  the  different  provinces  of  the  king, 
dom.     In  Q.  Fr.  they  were  called  Routiers. 

The  name  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  sti- 
pendiary forces,  employed  by  the  kings  of  Kng. 
lafid.  They  were  raised  abroad,  and  generally  in 
(icrmany.  Stieh  were  those,  whom  King  John 
broii:;ht  again<t  Berwick,  where  they  were  charge, 
able  with  great  criieKy. 

Anno  I21(i.  IS-  Cal.  Fcbr.  ccpit  Johannes  Rex 
Angliae  villam  k,  castelliim  dc  Uerwic,  ubi  cum  lin- 
iun't's  suis  feroci  supra  moduin  iSc  inhuniana  usns  est 
tyrannide. — In  reditu  auteni  suo  Rutai'ii  sui  Minis- 
tri  Diubuli  Abbatiam  de  Coldcingam  expoliavernnt. 
Chron.  Mailros.   Rer.  Angl.  Script,  i.  190. 

Bullet  derives  the  term  from  Ir.  rtialhar,  pillage  ; 
Du  Cange,  p.  1544.  with  greater  probability,  from 
L.B.  rupiurariiis,  a  peasant,  formed  from  rumpe- 
re,  q.  one  who  breaks  up  the  ground,  as  these  de. 
predators  chiefly  consisted  of  peasants.  Rudirii  he 
views  as  originating  from  the  Fr.  pronunciation,  in- 
Rouliera.  it  confirms  this  etymon,  that  Matth.  Pa- 
ris,  and  other  writers  of  that  age,  use  Ruptarii  ia 
this  sense. 

Both  Spelman  and  he  derive  rout,  as  denoting  a 
tumultuous  crowd,  from  L.B.  rupia,  Ruptariorum 
cohors. 

It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  inser- 
tion o( p  in  this  word  proves  it  to  be  from  rumpcre  ; 
as  this  insertion  was  very  common  with  writers  in 
the  dark  ages,  as  condempno  for  condemno,  alump- 
nus  for  alumnus,  &c.  Perhaps  ruptarii,  rularii, 
may  rather  be  from  the  same  origin  with  Rjjot,  v. 
q.  v.  or  Tent,  ruifter  miles,  which  seems  properly 
to  denote  a  soldier  of  cavalry.  Germ,  renter,  rit- 
tcr,  Dan.  ri/ttcrc,  a  rider,  a  trooper  ;  rytterie,  ca- 
valry, troopers. 

y.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  2  dog,  apparently 
of  the  bull-dog  species. 

Some  do^>  bark  best  afler  they  byte  ; 
Some  snatch  the  heels  and  tailc  about. 
And  so  get  all  their  harns  dung  out. 
A  well-train'd  Roj/fter  fast  will  close 
His  jawes  upon  a  mart  bull's  nose. 

CkluiuCti  Poems,  p.  112. 
To  ROYT,  r.  n.    To  go  from  place  to  place  with- 
out any  proper  business,  to  go  about  idly,  S.B. 
A  beast,  that  runs  through  the   fields,  instead 
of  keeping  to  its  pasture,  is  said  to  ruyt. 
Su.G.  rut. a,  discurrere,  vagari. 
ROYT,  s.     A  reproachful  appellation. 
Thy  ragtjed  roundels,  raveand  Roj/t, 
Some  short,  some  lang,  some  out  of  lync,  &c. 
Polieart,  IVul.ion's  ColL  iii.  2. 
If  may  perhaps  denote  an  unsettled  fellow,  as  al. 
lied  to  the  v. 

ROYTYT,  Barbour,  ix.  500.     V.  Ryot,  v. 
ROK,  s.     Perhaps,  a  crowd,  a  thung. 
A  tounschip  ay  ryding  in  a  rok ; — 
It  may  wele  ryme,  bot  it  accordis  nought. 

Pinkerton's  S.  P.  Repr.  iii.  126. 
Vol.  II. 


Su.G.  rok  cumulus,  rok-a  coaccryare. 
To  ROLE,  V.  a.     To  row,  to  ply  the  oar. 

On  the  coisfis  syde  fast  euery  wycht 

Spurris  the  persewaris  to  role  besely. 

Doug.  Virgil,  135.  7. 
Hence  rollaris,  rowers,  remises.  Ibid.  321.  50. 
ROLK,  s.     A  rock. 

Syne  s wymmand  held vnto  the  craggis  liicht, 

Sat  on  the  dry  rolk,  and  himself  gan  dycht. 
Doug,  yirgil,  133.  30. 
ROLLYD,  pari.  pti.     Enrolled. 
Of  archeris  tharc  assemblid  were 
Twenty  thowsand,  that  rolled  war. 

fVj/ntoien,  viii.  40.  129. 
ROLLOCHIN,  (gutt.)  adj.     A  rollochin  queyn, 
a   lively  young  womati,  who   speaks   freely  and 
with  sincerity,  S. 

Rallack,  to  romp,  A.  Bor.,  (Grose),  is  evidently 
from  the  same  origin.  These  words  are  perhaps  al- 
lied  to  Isl.  rialla,  vagatim  feror,  rugl-a  elfutire,  or 
Sw.  rolig,  pleasant,  merry,  diverting,  fond  of  sport. 
To  ROLP,  V.  n.     To  cry.     V.  Ron.. 

ROMANYS,  RoMAXis,  5.     1.  A  genuine  his- 
tory. 

Lordingis,  qiiha  likis  for  till  her, 
The  Romu/ii/3  now  begynnys  her. 

^Barbour,  i.  44S.  MS. 
"  This  word  Romaiiys  does  not  mean  what  we 
now  term  a  romance,  or  fiction  ;  but  a  narration  of 
facts  in  romance,  or  the  vulgar  tongue.  This  use 
of  the  term  is  the  genuine  one,  while  we  abuse  it. 
Decrees  of  councils,  and  other  remains  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  in  France,  shew  that  the  Franc- 
ic,  or  German,  was  the  court  language,  wlijle  the 
common  people  spoke  the  lingua  Romana  rustica, 
or  romance.  When  this  last  language  had  prevail- 
ed, as  that  of  the  greater  number  always  does,  and 
began  to  be  written,  it  was  long  called  romance, 
but  latterly  French.  Such  was  also  the  case  in  S(>aiu 
and  Italy. — As  tales  were  first  written  in  romance, 
the  name  of  the  language  passed  to  the  subject. 
Barbour  begins,  ver.  8,  &c.  with  telling  us,  that 
his  narration  is  authja-t,  or  true  :  and  the  reader 
needs  only  peruse  Dalrymple's  Annals,  to  see  the 
veracity  of  the  most,  if  not  all  of  it."  Note  by  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  ibid. 
2.   A  work  of  fiction. 

Thir  romunis  ar  bot  ridlis,  quod  I  to  that  ray, 
Lede,  lere  me  an  vthir  lessoun,  this  I  ne  like'. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  239,  b.  9. 
Ital.  romanze,  Fr.  roman,  id. 
ROMBLE,  s.     A  blow,  a  stroke. 
Thar  mycht  men  se  a  hard  bataill, 
And  sum  defend,  and  sum  assaile ; 
And  mony  a  reale  romble  rid 
Be  roucht,  thar  apon  athir  sid. 

Barbour,  xii.  557.  MS. 
"  i.  c.   many  a  royal  rude  blow  ;"  from    Beir 
rommel-en,  to  rumble,  because  of  the  noise  made 
by  the  stroke. 

ROME-RAKARIS,  s.  ;,/.     "  Those  who  search 

the  streets  of  Rome  for  relics,"  Lord  Hailes  ; 

or,  perhaps,  who  pretend  to  come  from  Rome 

with  relics,  which  they  sell  to  the  superstitious. 
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And  sanis  thamc  with  deid  mcnnls  bani:;, 
hyk  Itome'rakarii  with  awsterne  granis. 

Batmatyne  I'ucms. 
q.  rnik'in^  to  Rome.      V.  Raik,   v. 
In  O.K.  Rome  runners. 

ThiTe  1  shall  assii;nc 

That  no  man  go  to  Caiicc,  but  if  ho  go  for  cucr, 
And  ail  Rome  runners,  for  robbers  of  beyond, 
Beare  no  sillier  ouer  sea,  that  signe  of  Ityng 
sheweth. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  19,  a. 
RONDELLLS,  .?,  ;>/.  Small  round  target.s,  com- 
monly borne  by  pikcmen  ;  Fr.  romlelles. 
"  Ande  ye  .soldartis  &  conjiangyon';  of  veyr, 
male  rcddy  yonr  rorsbollis, — lancis,  (jililiis,  halbar- 
A\s,ron(lellis,  tua  bandit  sourdiuaad  tairgis."  Coinj)!. 
S.  p.  64. 

RONE,  .^.     "  Sheep-skin  dressed  so  as  to  appear 
like  goat-skin  ;"  Gl.  Wyiit. 

A  rone  skynu  tiik  he  thare.of  sync, 
And  schayre  a  tliwayng  all  at  laysere, 
And  wyth  that  festnyd  wp  his  gere. 

Wynlozi^n,  viii.  32.  50. 
Mr.  Macpherson  mentions  Gael,  ron,   seal,  sea- 
calf,  Sw.  rone,  boar.    Perhaps  it  signilics  roe-skin, 
from  A.S.  ran,  liclg.  rei/n,  a  roe. 
RONE,   Ron,    .s.     1.   A   shrub    or    bush;    pi. 
ro7jni/s. 

The  rone  wes  tliik  that  Wallace  slepyt  in  ; 
About  he  yeid,  and  maid  bot  litill  dyn. 
So  at  the  Lust  of  him  he  had  a  svclit, 
How  prewalyc  liow  that  his  bed  was  dycht. 

Wallace,  V.  3  J7.  MS. 
The  roses  rcid  arrayt  the  rone  and  ryss. 

Hetirysonc,  Evergreen,  i.  186. 
It  is  evidently  the  pi.  of  this  a.  which  is  nscd  by- 
Doug.,  and  rendered  by  Rudd.  "  brambles,  briars." 
He  seems  to  have  given  this  sense,  to  support  his  do. 
rivation  from  Fr.  ronce,  id.  According  to  this  sup- 
position, it  must  be  a  pi.  s.  IJut  in  all  the  passages 
quoted  from  Virg.,  it  may  be  understood  in  the 
more  general  sense  given  above. 

Small  birdis  llokand  throw  thick  ronnys  thrang. 

llrgil,  '201.  19. 
The  wod  was  large,  and  full  of  bushis  ronk, — 
Of  brcris  full,  and  thik  thorn  ronnys  stent. 

Ibki.  289.  53. 

Kiddis  skippaud  throw  ronnys  eftir  rais. 

Ibid.  402.  22. 
'Thorn  ronnys  cannot  mean,  thorn  briars  or  thorn 
brumhles.     It  evidently  denotes  thorn  bushes. 

The  weird  sisters  wandring,  as  they  were  wont 

then, 

Saw  ravens  rugand  at  that  ratton  by  a  ron  niit. 

Montgomcrie,  Watson's  Coll.  iii.  12. 

liudd.  also  refers  to  "  Isl.  runne,  saltiis  sylvac." 

But  the  origin  is  rnnn.  as  used  by  the  ancient  Goths 

and  Icelanders,  to  denote  a  bush  or  shrub.     Jirin- 

ner  up  runn  en  ;  If  one  bush   be  rn  a  blaze  ;   Leg. 

Suderm.  ap.  Ihre.      That  hefur  Moses  audsynt  vid 

rnnncn  ;  Moses  shewed  at  the  bush  ;   Luke,  xx.  37. 

Gloandc  elide  logii  af  einum  runne  ;  A  flame  of  (ire 

out  of  a  bush  ;  Exud.  iii.   3.     Slaande  hoffuodct 


med  ronnc;  Striking  liis  head  with  bushy  twigs.     V. 
Rocnn,   Ihre. 

2.  Ro/ic  would  seem  at  times  to  denote  brush- 
wood, or  a  collection  of  bushes. 

The  Ivoii  fled,  and  throii  the  rone  rinnand, 
Fell  in  the  net,  and  hankit  fute  and  held. 
Jleiirysone,  Evergreen,  i.  191. 
Perhaps  the  passage  from  Wallace,  quoted  above, 
should  be  understood  in  this  sense. 
RONE,  s.     A  coarse  substance  adhering  to  flax, 
which,  in  liackling,  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife, 
Pcrths. 
RONE,  4-.     The  mountain-nsh,  or  roan-tree. 
i\ly  ruble  clieiks,  wes  reid  as  rone, 
Ar  leyn,  and  lauchtaue  as  the  leid. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  192. 
V.  Rou.s-Tnr.E. 
RONE,  s.     A  run  of  ice,  a  sheet  of  ice ;  proper- 
ly what  is  found  on  a  road,  in  consequence  of 
the  congelation  of  ritniiiiig  water,  or  of  melted 
snow,  S. 

Ye  ar  the  lamps  that  sould  schaw  (hem  the  licht  j 
Lo  leid  them  on  this  sliddrie  rone  of  vee. 

Lyndsuy,  S.  P.  Repr.  ii.  205. 
Isl.  hraun  is  used  in  a  sense  nearly  allied. 
"  A  stretch  of  lava,   or  '.i  hraun,  of' three  miles 
in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  remains  to 
this  day  as  a  monument  of  it."     Von  Troll's  Lett, 
p.  225. 

Isl.  hroenii,  sparsa  congeries  c.\  nivc,  aqua  et  pul- 
vrre,  G.  Andr.  p.  121. 

RONE,  ."I.  The  spout  affixed  to  the  side  of  a 
house,  for  carrying  down  the  rain-water  from 
the  roof,  S.O. 

Sw.  raenna,  a  spout ;  takraenna,  a  spout  for  the 
rain  on  house  eaves,  Wideg.  from  tak,  the  roof, 
(whence  S.  ihack),  and  raenna,  a  derivative  from 
raenn-a,  to  run.  Germ,  rinne.  Mod.  Sax.  ronne, 
a  canal. 

RONGED,  part-  adj.  Gnawed,  fretted,  worn 
away  ;  Fr.  rotige,  id. 

"  Besydis  all  this,  tliair  clipped  and  ranged  SoUis, 
quliilk  had  na  passagis  thir  thre  years  byganc  in  the 
realme  of  France,  ar  eoraanded  lo  have  cours  in  this 
realme,  to  gratific  tharcby  hir  new  corned  in  soiildi. 
ours."     Knox's  Hist.  p.  164. 

"  Forget  not  the  first  essay  of  their  good  service 
in  Parliament,  to  God,  the  Kirk,  and  Common- 
wealth, in  giving  (heir  votes  and  suffrages  to  seven- 
teen erections  of  (he  Prelacies  and  livings  of  the  Kirk 
in  temporal  lordships,  to  atlaine  thirteen  rounged 
and  dilapidate  Bishoprickes."  Course  of  Conformi. 
tie,  p.  43. 
RONGIN,  prct.     Reigned. 

"  The  Pychtis  had  sum  tyme  the  principall  and 
maist  plenteiis  boundis  of  al  the  landis,  that  ar  now 
vnder  the  empire  of  Scottis,  eftir  that  thay  had  ron- 
^/'n  in  the  saniyn  i.  m.  i.  c.  Ii  yeirs."  Bcllend.  Descr. 
Alb.  c.  5. 
RONK,  s.     "  Moisture  ;"  Piiikerton. 

For  WPS  he  never  yit  with  sehoiiris  schot, 
Nor  yit  our  run  with  ronk,  or  ony  rayne. 

King  Hart,  Muilland  Poems,  p.  3. 
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t  suspect  that  the  word  rather  signifies  deceit ; 

Tcut.  lancke,  fallacia.     If  moisture  be  meant,  it  is 

probably  aii  erratum  for  Roik,  q.  v. 

RONKIS,  s.  pi.     Inserted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  in 

his  list  of  words  not  understood,  seems  to  tig- 

nify,  folds  or  cresses  in  a  cloak  or  veil. 

Quhcn  frcyndis  of  my  husbandis  beholds  me  on 

far, 
I  have  my  waltir  sponge  for  wa,  within  my  wide 

ronkii-, 
Than  Hring  litfull  wylelie,  and  wcitismy  cheikis. 
Dunbar,  Mtiitlund  Poems,  p.  CO. 
A  cress  is  still  called  a  runkle,  S.     Dan.  r/iickc, 
Su.G.  ri/nka,  a  wrinkle,  a  fold  ;  Isl.  raiiga,  rocka, 
id.     la   Edit.  1508,   clokii,   however,  is  the  term 
used. 
RONN ACHS, s. pi.  Couch-grass,  Aberd. Mearns. ; 

qzcicLcn,  Ang. 
RONNYS.     V.  Rone,  2. 
ROOD-DAY,  s.    The  third  day  of  May,  S.B. 
V.  Rude-day. 

Rood  duTj  is  used  by  Wyntown  for  the  14th  Sep- 
tember, or  day  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
in  the  Popish  Calendar. 

ROOD  GOOSE,  Rude  Goose,  apparently  the 

Brent  Goose,  the  Roud  goose  of  Willoughby, 

Anas  Bernicla,  Linn.,  Ross. 

'•  During  the  winter  storms,  there  are  shocd.s-  of 
sea-foMls  on  the  coast  hero,  such  as  wild  ducts 
[ducks],  and  a  species  of  geese  called  roud-gccse, 
Mhich  are  esteemed  good  eating."'  P.  Kiltearn, 
Ross,   Statist.  Ace.  i.  265. 

"■  Rude  gccic  and  swans  sometimes  come  there  in 
ilic  winter  and  spring,  especially  when  the  frost  is 
iuiense."     P.  Kilmuir  W.,  Ross,  Ibid.  xii.  274. 

The  Brent  goose,  in  Orkney,  is  called  Raid  or 
Rude  Goose ;  and,  like  the  fowl  here  described, 
comes  in  winter. 

Dan.  radgaus,  Norw.  raa/gaan ;  Teui.  rofgaii.t, 
anser  minor,  sterilis,  Kiiian. 

ROOF-TREE,  a.     i .  The  beam  which  forms  t!ie 

angle  of  a  roof,  to  which  the  couples  are  joined, 

S. 
2.  A  toast,  expressive  of  a  wish  for  prosperity  to 

one's  family :  because  this  beam  covers  the  house, 

and  all  that  is  in  it. 

"  Your  looj-trvc,"  or,  "  I  driitk  yonr  roof -tree ;"' 
i.  c.   I  wish  health  to  all  your  family,  S.J). 

ROOK,  s.  A  disturbance,  a  sort  of  uproar.  To 
raise  n  rook,  to  cause  disturbance,  Loth. 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  be  a  metaph.  use 
of  rvik,  rouk.  a  mist,  like  the  synon.  vulgar  phrase, 
tv  riihv  a  reck  in  the  house,  S-.  or  allied  to  Su.fJ. 
rtjck-u,  cum  impelu  ferri.  Germ,  ruck-en,  movere, 
ruck,  impetus.  Su.G.  ri/ck,  id.  Dan.  rgk,  impetus. 
If  tin-  latter  be  the  etymon,  perhaps  rig,  a  tumult, 
may  be  viewed  as  originally  the  same  word. 

ROOK,  s.     Thick  mist,  S.     V.  Rak,  s.  3. 

Rooky,  adj.     Misty,  S<  A.  Bor. 

There  Wallace  stay 'd,  no  wiscalarm'dor  fear'd, 
Until  the  ls» inkling  morning  s'ar  appeai'd  : 


A  rocky  mist  fell  down  at  break  of  day, 
Then  thought  he  fit  to  make  the  best  o's  way. 
Hamilton'' f  fVnllace,  p.  330. 
The  author  has  undoubtedly  wrote  rooky. 
ROOM,  arf/.    Roomy,  spacious,    V.  Rowme,  «^'. 
ROOM,  i.     A  possession.     V.  Row  ml,  s. 
ROON,  s.     A  shred,  a  remnant,  Gl.  Shirr.,  S.B., 

also  rooiid.     V.  Ru.nd. 
To  ROOSE,  r.  a.     To  exf.l.     V.  Ruse. 
ROOST,  A".     1.  This  word  signifies,  not  only  a 
hen-roost,  as  in  E.,  but  the  inner  roof  of  a  cot- 
tage, composed  of  spars  of  wood  reaching  from 
the  one  wall  to  the  other,  S. 
2.  It  is  also  vulgarly  used  to  denote  a  garret,  S.B. 
Jsl.  ruust,   Edda  Saeuiund.  is  rendered  an  ascent  ; 
Su.CJ.  ;os/(',  the  highest  part  of  a  building,  which 
sustains  the  roof. 

ROOT-HEWN,  adj.     Perverse,  froward,  S.B. 
Ye'll  see  the  town  intill  a  bonny  steer  ; 
For  they're  a  thrawn  and  root-heicn  cabbraeh 
pack.  Ross's  Jlolenore,  p.  90. 

The  idea  seems  borrowed  from  the  difficulty  of 
hacking  the  roots  of  trees,  or  of  raising  them  out  of 
the  ground.  Sw.  rothugg-a,  to  root  up;  to  cut  oft" 
by  the  roots ;  from  rut  radi.\,  and  hugg-a  caederc, 
S.  hagg,   E.  hack,  hew. 

To  ROOVE,  Ruve,  Ruiff,  v.  a.    I.  To  rivet,  to 

clinch,  S. 

"  That  there  be  anc  prick  of  iron,  anc  inche  in 
roundnesse,  with  ane  shoulder  under  and  abouc,  ris- 
ing upright,  out  of  the  center  or  middest  of  the  bofc 
torn  of  the  lirlot,  and  pas.siug  throw  the  middest  of 
the  said  over-crocc  barre,  ruiffcd  baitli  under  and 
abone."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  l.^H7.  c.  114.  Murr.iy. 
2.  Metaph.,  to  determine  any  point   beyono   ihe 

probability  of  alteration. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  they  are  so  peremptor,  that 
they  may  pass  a  vote,  declaring  the  King,  for  no 
scajit  of  fault,  incapable  to  govern  while  he  lives. 
If  thi^  nail  be  once  rowed,  we  with  our  teeth  will 
never  ^et  it  drawn."     Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  2.i(i. 

Sibb.  derives  it  from  E.  groove.  But  l'"r.  riv-cr 
\>  used  precisely  in  (he  same  sense.  Both  terms  seem 
to  be  radically  allied  to  Isl.  ;oo,  summitas  clavi  j 
Vcrel.  Ferramentum  clavi  cuspidi  taiaci  aptucum  ; 
G.  Andr.  p.  ilOO.  Ran/ (ornmc-A,  ruuf-a  perfora- 
re,  might  also  bo  viewed  as  having  some  atlluity.     V. 

NriD-.VAIL. 

ROPEEN,  s.     Any  hoarse  cry. 

"  The  ropcen  of  the  rauynis  gart  llie  eras  cropc.V 
Compl.  S.  p.  6U.     V.  Roup,  r. 
ROSEIR,  s.     *'  A  rose-bush,  arbour  of  roses  ; 

Fr.  raskr  i"  Gl.  Sibb. 
ROSET,  RozET,  i.     Rosin,  E. 

Full  of  rufct  doun  bet  is  the  fir  tre. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  109.  17. 
Burns  uses  ro::ct  metaph.     \'.  Dkouucm. 
ROSIGNELL,  s.     A  nightingale. 
Syne  tuke  thame  to  the  llicht. 
The  Osill  and  the  RofigncU, 
The  Phoenix  and  the  Miclitingell. 

liiirvrs  Pilgr.   n'atsoit's  Coll.  ii.  28. 
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Fr.  rosignol,  id.  although  this  writer  by  mistake 
views  them  as  ditrercnt  birds. 
ROST,  s-     An  impetuous  current.     V.  Roust, 

a.  a. 
ROTCOLL,  s.    Horse-radish,  S.B.  Codilearia  ar- 
morjcia,  Linn. 

Pcrhajis  from  Su.G.  rof,  root,  and  koll,  fire,  q. 
burning  root,  because  of  its  pungency  ;  as  it  is  now 
in  Sw.,  for  the  same  reason,  aWcd  pcppar-rof,  i.  e. 
pepper-root. 

ROTE,  s.     A  musical  instrument. 
Ills  role  withoutcn  wene, 
He  raught  by  the  ring. 

Sir  Trhircm,  p.  106. 
The  rote,  and  the  rccoidour,  the  ribiis,  the  rist. 

IloulatCy  iii.  10. 

V.   ClTIIARIST. 

Chaucer  uses  the  term.  Notker,  who  lived  in  tlic 
tenth  century,  as  Tyrwhitt  observes  from  Schilter, 
says  tliat  ''  it  was  the  ancient  Psaltcrium,  but  al- 
tered in  its  shape,  and  with  an  additional  number  of 
strings."  According  to  Notker,  the  Ps.iltery  was 
in  his  time  in  Teut.  called  rotta  a  sono  voeis.  V. 
Schilter  in  vo.  This  seems  to  intimate  that  the  name 
has  some  relation  to  the  voice  ;  and  in  Isl.  rodd  is 
vox.  L.B.  roeclUi  rota,  rotta,  Du  Cange.  Wach- 
ter  confcnds,  that  its  true  name  is  crolta,  or  chrot- 
ta.  It  is  mentioned  by  Venantius  Fortunatus,  who 
flourished  about  580,  as  a  British  instrument. 
Graccus  Achilliaca,  Crolta  Britanna  canit. 

Lib.  vii.  cann.  8. 
The  crota,  as  used  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
by  the  Welch  in  modern  times,  is  a  stringed  instru. 
ment,  C.B.  crioth,  a  sort  of  harp  or  lyre  ;  crythor, 
one  who  plays  on  a  stringed  instrument,  E.  crow- 
der.  Ir.  cruith,  a  lyre,  a  violin  ;  cruilare,  a  niu.. 
sician. 

It  seems  extremely  doubtful,  hovrever,  if  the  opi. 
nion  of  Warhfer,  that  rotta  is  the  same  with  crotttt, 
be  well  founded.  Kitson  derives  the  term  "  from 
rota,  a  wheel,  in  modern  French  vtelle,  and  in  vul. 
gar  Knglisli  hiirdij-giirdj/,  which  is  seen  so  frequent- 
ly, both  in  Paris  and  London,  in  the  hands  of  Sa- 
voyards." Dissert,  on  Romance,  E.  M.  R.  i.  clxv, 
N.  V.  Sir  Tribtrem,  Note,  p.  305. 
ROTHOS,  ,v.  A  tumult,  an  uproar ;  a  term  us- 
ed in  the  higher  parts  of  Ang.  ;  synon.  rut/iar, 
q.  V. 

Its  resemblance  to  Gr.  (tit!,  a  tumult,  noise  of 
waters,  (from  ^ui,  t\\u>),  must  be  viewed  as  merely 
accidental. 

ROTTACKS,  ,t.  ;7/.  "  Old  musty  com.  Lite- 
rally, the  prubs  in  a  bcc-hive  ;"  Gl.  Popular 
Ball. 

And  now  a'  their  gear  and  aid  roftnck's 
Had  faun  to  young  liab  o'  the  lleuch. 

Jamicson's  Popular  Ball.  i.  293. 
ROUBBOURIS,  s.pl. 

Sa  the  King  gart  euerie  day 

Befoir  Bell  and  his  altar  lay 

Fourtio  fresche  wedderis  fat  and  fync. 

And  sex  greit  rotihhouris  of  wicht  wyne. 

Lyndmj/'s  Wurkh,  Xfi^l.  p.  64. 


Tills  seems  to  denote  casks  of  certain  dimensions. 
Hut  I  have  observed  no  similar  tcroi.     \n  latex  edi- 
tions, riitior.i. 
ROUGH,  udj.     1.  Rough,  S. 

—  I'ersauyt  the  mornyng  bla,  wan,  and  bar, — 
The  sulyu  stiche,  hasard,  rouch  and  hare. 

Dung.  t'irf(il,  202.  27. 
9.  Hoarse,  S.     Germ.  JUii  rnuhcr  bass,  hoarse- 
ness ;  literally,  a  rourh  lia\s,  or  throat. 
This,  although  a|)parcnily  only  a  jjeculiar  use  of 
rauh,  iiirsutus,  greatly  resembles  Lat.  rauc-us.     V. 
RouLK. 

3.  Plentiful.  A  glide  rouch  fioiise,  an  house 
where  there  is  abuni!ance  of  provisions,  S. 

"  He  has  a  hole  under  his  nose,  that  will  never 
let  him  bcrough;"  S.  I'rov.  Kelly,  p.  145.  "  Plen- 
tiful,"  N. 

The  terra  is  used,  in  conjunction  with  another,  in 
a  proverbial  phrase  ;  *■'  They  do  nae  keep  a  genteel 
house,  but  they  have  ay  pli^nty  of  rouch  aiidround;^' 
Clydes.  Perhaps  rouch  here  denotes  the  plainness 
of  the  food  ;  as  ruiiml  undoubtedly  conveys  (he  idea 
of  abundance  ;  corresponding  to  Su.G.  rtind,  boun. 
tiful,  liberal,  Wiileg.  largus,  libcralis,  Ihre.  The 
last-mentioned  writer  vi'. os  the  term  as  allied  to  A.S. 
rum,  wliLiice  rumedliiL  liboraliter,  runiif/Ya  libera- 
lis.  But  round,  E.  is  i.SL>d  in  the  sense  of  large,  as 
"  a  good  round  sum."  V.  Johnson.  The  Fr.  say, 
Tcnir  tabic  rondc,  to  keep  open  table.  This,  how. 
ever,  may  be  viewed  as  borrowed  from  the  romantic 
histories  of  Ki.'ig  Arthur. 

4.  As  denoting  immoral  conduct.  A  profane 
swearer,  a  drunkard,  &c.  is  called  a  rouch,  or 
a  rouch-liviiig  man,  S. 

RoLCH-niDER,  s.     A  horse-breaker,  S. 

ROUGH,  s.    The  act  of  rowing.     V.  Rolth. 

ROUCHT,  prrf.  r.     Reached. 

Bot  he,  that  had  his  sword  on  hycht, 
Roucht  him  sic  rout,  in  randoun  rychf, 
That  he  the  hede  till  the  liarn^s  claiti'. 

Barbour,  v.  Ci32.  MS. 

V.   RaI  CUT. 

ROUCHT,  prel.  r.     Cared;  from  Rak,  q.  v. 
F)  fteyno  he  tuk,  and  to  the  toun  went  thai, 
Coucrit  his  face,  that  no  man  niychtfiin"  knaw; 
Nothing  him  roucht  how  U^w  ennymyls  hini  saw. 
IVallacc,  iii.  356.  iMS. 
i.  e.  He  wished  to  be  seen  by  few  ;  in  mod.  S.  He 
car'd  na  huu:  fcta  .^aze  him. 
Jiouh/,  O.E.  id. 

l[  the  decretal  ne  were  ordeynd  for  (his. 

The  clerkes  oner  alle  ne  rouht  to  do  amys. 
R.  IJrutme,  p.  337. 
ROUDES,  adj.     Expl.  •'  haggard." 
She  has  put  it  to  her  roud'W  lij', 

And  to  her  roudcs  chin  ; 
She  lias  put  it  to  her  fause  fause  mouth, 
And  the  never  a  drop  gaed  in. 

Min^^trclsj/  Border,  ii.  13C. 
V.  the  s. 
Rounr.s,   y.     An  old,  wrinkled,  ill-natured  wc^ 
man,  Fife  ;  pron.  rudes. 
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Sae  grey  a  gale !  mansworn !  and  a'  Ihe  rest ! — 

Ye  lied,  auld  rouiU-f:. ■ 

Auld  roudes! — filthy  fellow,  I  shall  auld  ye. 
Ranisai/s  JForht,  ii.  147.  143 
The  termination  indirales   a  Fr.  origin  ;  perhaps 
rudisse,  harshness,  avisterily. 
To  ROVE,  V.  n.     To  be  in  a  delirium,  .S.     "  To 
rove  (in  a  fever)  ;  to  be  light-headed,  or  deliri- 
ous;" Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.  p.  93.  ;  raxe,  E. 
Roving,  *.     Delirium,  S. 

"  We  run  our  souls  out  of  breath,  and  tire  them 
in  coursing  and  g.illoping  after  our  own  night-dreams, 
(such  are  the  rovHig  of  our  miscarrying  l)earts),  to 
get  some  created  good  thing  in  this  life." — Ruther- 
ford's Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  89. 

To  ROVE,  V.  a.  To  rove  cotton,  or  nool,  to 
bring  It  into  that  ropy  form  wliich  it  receives 
before  being  spun  into  thread .     Statist.  Ace.  vi. 

ROVE,  a.     Rest  ;  the  same  with  RoiF,  q.  v. 
To  ROUK,   RoWK,  V.  n.     "  To  lie  close,   to 
crouch  ;"   Gl.  Sibb. 
Tliair  was  na  \(lay  bot  Cartis  and  Dico, 
And  ay  Schir  Flatterie  biire  the  price  ; 
Houndand  and  roickund  ane  till  ane  vther  ; 
Tak  fhow  mj'  part  (quod  he)  my  brother. 
And  mak  betuix  ts  sicker  bandis, 
Quhen  ocht  sail  vaik  araangis  our  handis, 
That  ilk  man  stand  to  help  his  fallow. 

Lyndsaif  s  fVarkis,  1592.  p.  266. 
If  we  could  suppose  that  it  signified  "  to  lie  close, 
to  crouch,"  it  would  be  most  natural  to  view  it  as 
allied  to  Isl.  hnilc-a  coarctatio,  junctis  genu  calci- 
bus  sedcntis  ;  G.  Andr.  But  rozckand  and  round- 
and  seem  to  be  perfectly  synon.  ;  both  signifying 
whispering.  V.  Rowkar. 
ROUK,  s.     Mist,  S. 

RouKY,ffr//'.    Misty,  S.  A.Bor.   V.  Rak,  Rawk. 
JIOULK,  RoLK,  adj.     Hoarse. 

1  hard  a  peteous  appcill  with  a  pure  mane  ; — 
How  pit  rewchfully  roulk  in  a  rud  rane. 

Iloulafe,  i.  4. 
In  MS.  rolk.     Fr.  rauque,  Lat.  rauc-us.     h  is 
often  inserted  after  u,  and  sometimes  instead  of  it ; 
as  soiilpil  for  sozcpit. 

To  ROUM,  r.  a.     To  find  place  for.     V.  Soum 
'■    and  RoUM. 
ROUN,  ,v.     Roc  of  fish. 

"  Thir  salniond  in  the  tyme  of  heruist,  cumis  yp 
throw  the  suial  wattcris,  speciallie  (juhare  the  waiter 
is  maist  schauld  and  ioun,  and  spawnis  with  lliair 
wamis  plct  to  vthir.  The  hie  fische  spawnis  his 
meltis.  And  the  echo  fische  hir  ruiinis.'^  IJelleud. 
Dcscr.  Alb.  c.  11.  V.  Raus. 
ROUN,  RotiNE,  X.  1.  Letters,  ch.iracters. 
Tristrein  Mas  in  Ioun  ; 

In  bourc  Ysondo  was  don  ; 
Bi  wjter  he  sent  adoun. 

Light  linden  spon  ; 
He  wrot  hem  al  with  rouii, 
Ysonde  hem  kncwc  wel  sone. 

Sir  Tristrem.  p.  115. 
Here  we  find  a  very  ancient  Northern  word,  used, 
most  probably,  iu  its  primary  sense;  A.S.  Isl.  run, 


Su.G.  runu.  litera,  character.  This  term,  bccausr 
the  ignorant  were  filled  with  admiration  at  the  use 
of  letters,  which  were  thence  a  powerful  mean  of 
imposition  in  the  hands  of  the  designing,  was  trans- 
ferred to  magical  characters.  The  idea  may,  how- 
ever, be  inverted.  It  may  be  supijosed,  that,  a» 
those,  who  have  pretended  to  divine,  liave  generally 
used  some  mysterious  characters,  or  hieroglyphic.*, 
it  was  eventually  used  to  signify  letters  in  general. 

Various  etymons  have  been  given  of  the  word, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  learned  Ihrc's  Gloss.  He 
derives  it  from  riiii-a,  to  whisper.  But  perhaps  the 
V.  was  rather  derived  from  the  s.,  as  MoesG.  run-a, 
CO,  }-htn,  Ir.  rtai,  denote  a  secret,  a  mystery  ; 
and,  according  to  I'ezron,  Celt.  W(_yn-2ffl  signifies  ma- 
gical spcreti.      V.  Keyslcr,  Aniiq.  Septcnt.  p.  462. 

Obrien,  vo.  Run,  observes,  that  "  if  Olaus  Wor- 
mius  had  known  that  run  is  the  common  and  only 
■word  in  the  old  Celtic  or  Irish,  to  expres-s  the  word 
secret,  or  mystery,  it  would  have  spared  him  the 
trouble  of  the  long  dissertation  in  the  beginning  of 
his  book,  de  Litcruluru  Rmiica,  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  word  Riinac,  which  was  a  mysteri- 
ous or  hieroglyphic  manner  of  writing  used  by  the 
Gothic  Pag.an  Priests,  as  he  himself  observes  iu  an- 
other place." 

Although  the  term  occurs  in  some  of  the  Celtic 
dialects  iu  one  sense,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  is 
originally  Gothic  ;  as  it  is  not  only  found  in  almost 
all  the  Gothic  dialects,  but  found  with  a  variety  of 
cognates  or  derivatives.     V.  Rous,  o. 

2.  A  tale,  a  story,  a  narrative. 

]\Iarkc  schuld  yeld,  nnhold,- 

Thrc  hundred  poundc  al  bouB, 
Of  mone  of  a  mold, 

Thre  hundred  ponndc  of  latoun, 

Schuld  he ; 
The  ferth  yerc,  a  ferly  roun  ! 
Three  hundred  barncs  frc. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  52. 
i.  e.    "  The   fourth   year,  he  should   deliver   three 
hundred  noble  children  ;  a  marvellous  stor}-  !" 

In  the  following  passage,  roune  may  signify  either 
characters,  writing,   or  tale,   narrative. 
I  was  at  [I'^rceldoune  :] 

With  Thomas  spak  Y  tharc  ; 
Ther  herd  Y  rede  in  roiinc, 
\\\\o  Tristrem  gut  and  here. 

Ibid.  p.  9 

3.  It  seems  to  be  used,  in  a  loose  sense,  for  speech, 
mode  of  expression,  in  general. 

"  Hunters  whare  be  ye, 
The  tokening  schuld  ye  blowe." — 
Thai  blewen  the  right  kinde, 
And  radde  the  right  rtiiin. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  32. 
"To  Roun,  Roune,  Rolnd,  Rown,  v.  n.     To 
whisper. 

Miki'liche  he  can  mele. 

Among  his  men  to  roHn  : 
He  bud  his  knighles  Icle, 
Come  to  his  somoun. 

■S'^V  Tristrem,  p.  17. 
I  am  snder  a  necessity  of  differing  from  my  friend 
Mr.  Scott,   who   renders  roun   in   this  place,  "  to 
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snunmon  privately."  The  idea  is  indeed  the  saraa. 
But  the  meaning  of  the  t("nn  itself  is  to  whisper. 
"  lie  began  to  mingle  wifli  his  men,  to  «hisi)er  to 
them  ;  and  desired  his  trusty  kniglijs  to  obey  his 
summons." 

This  ilk  cursit  fame,  ne  sink  of  ere, 

Bare  to    the   amoiiris    (i'lcne   noyis,   and   gaii 

roiinc, 
The  schippis    ar  grathand,   to   pas  thay   niak 
tham  boune. 

Doug.  Virgil,  no.  7. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  v.  a. 
Sum  rojcny^  till  his  fallow  Ihaym  betwcne 
Ilys  niery  sfouth  and  pafctynic  lait  yistreiic. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  -lO'i.  51.     Chauc.  70i:ne,  id. 
Hence  the  phrase,  to  round  one  in  (he  car. 
Seho  roiindif  than  an  epiitil  i'llill  fijrc. 

Dunbar,  Maitfanil  Poems,  p.  7*2. 
Sn.G.  run-a,  A.S.  run-ian,  Aicm.  run-cn,  Germ. 
raun-cn,  Teut.  ruijn-vn,  mussitare,  submi^isa  voce 
loqui.  Or-rtincn,  auritularium,  Gl.  Pozian.  Teut. 
oor-ruijn-en,  in  aurcm  niussilare.  CB.  rhegain, 
susurrare,  miinnurare.  V.  Jun.  Gl.  Gotli.  vo.  Runa. 
Ihre  derives  the  *.  runa,  a  secret,  from  the  v.,  be- 
cause those  who  have  any  secret  to  tell,  and  are 
afraid  of  being  overheard,  generally  whisper.  V. 
the  s. 

Rou.vAR,  RowN'.in,  RouNDAH,  s.  A  whisperer. 
Him  follouit  mony  froik  dissymlit. — 
With  roicnari:'  of  fals  lesingis. 

Dunbar,  liannati/iic  Poenift,  p.  28. 
And  be  thow  not  ane  roundar  in  ihc  nuke  ; 
For  gif  thow  be,  men  will  hald  tiie  suspect. 

Hid.  1).  <J7. 
RouNNYNG,  RowN.w.NG,  .f.     The  act  of  whis- 
pering. ^ 

Thair  lordys  had  pcrsawing 

Off  discomfort,  and  roicnnijng, 
That  thai  held  saniyn  twa  and  twa. 

Barbour,  xii.  36S.  MS. 
To  Roir.N'U,  *i'.  )i.  To  whisper.     V.  Roun,  v. 

ROUND,  adj.   Abundant,  plentiful.    V.  Roucit, 

sense  3. 
ROUN-TREE,  Roax-trec:,  Rowax-tiif.r,   s. 
The  Mountain-ash.     Sorbus  sylvestris  Alpina, 
Linn.  S. 

'•'■  The  Quicken  or  Mountain- Ash,  Anglis.  The 
Roan-Tree,  Scotis."  Lightfoot's  Flora  Se.  p.  256. 
"  I  meane — by  such  kindc  of  charmes  as  com- 
monly daft  wiues  vse,  for  healin;j  of  forspokeri 
goods,  for  preseruing  them  from  euill  eyes,  by  knit- 
ting roun-trees,  or  suudricst  kind  of  hcarbes,  to  the 
li.aire  or  tailes  of  the  goodes."  K.  James's  Dae- 
monologie,  p.  100. 

In  my  plume  is  seen  the  holly  green, 
With' the  leaves  of  the  rozcun  tree ; 
And  my  casque  of  sand,  by  a  mermaid's  hand. 
Was  formed  beneath  the  sea. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  392. 
The  term  roan-tree  seems-  to  have  been  formerly 
need  in  K.    For,  although  not  found  in  modern  die. 
tionaries,  it  is  mentioned  by  Skinner. 

Skinner  is   uncertain   whether  it  may  not  receive 


this  name  from  the  colour  called  roan.  Bat  it  is  u 
Goth.  term.  Su.G.  ronn,  runn,  sorbus  aucuparia, 
Dan.  ronne,  id.  ronnebcr,  the  berries  of  the  moun- 
tain-ash. 

Ihre  observes,  that,  among  the  ancient  Goths  and 
Icelanders,  runn  denoted  a  shrub  or  bush,  and  sup- 
poses that,  as  a  slirub  springs  up  in  a  variety  of 
shoots,  which  is  often  the  case  as  to  tlie  roan-tree, 
it  retained  the  name  from  this  circumstance.  He 
mentions  another  conjeetuie,  which  is  far  more  pro- 
bable, that  this  tree  received  its  name  from  runa, 
ineantatiou,  because  of  the  use  made  of  it  in  magical 
arts. 

The  superstitious  use  of  the  Mountain-ash  gives 
great  probability  to  this  etymon.  Even  in  our  own 
country,  there  are  still  some  so  attached  to  the  absurd 
usages  of  former  times,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
fatal  ertects  of  an  evil  eije,  to  which  they  ascribu 
any  misfortune  that  befulslhiir  cattle,  they  eutapierc 
of  this  tree,  \)ee\  it,  tie  a  red  thread  round  it,  and 
put  it  on  the  lintel  of  the  bi/re  or  cow-house.  Theti, 
it  is  su|)posed,  their  cattle  are  proof  against  skuitli. 
This  charm  is  especially  observed  in  Angus  on  the 
evening  preceding  Rood-dujj,  (May  3d).  They  often 
also  tie  these  branches  round  their  cattle  with  scarlet 
threads.  On  this  day,  for  preventing  the  power  of 
w  itchcraft,  some  old  women  arc  careful  to  have  their 
rocks  and  spindles  made  of  the  wood  of  the  roan- 
tree. 

The  first  of  theae  customs  has  considerable  ana- 
logy to  one  observed  by  the  ancient  llomans,  in 
their  Paliliu,  or  Feast  celebrated  in  the  end  of 
April,  for  the  preservation  of  their  Jlocks.  The 
shepherd,  in  order  t(k  (.urify  his  sheep,  was,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  to  bedew  the  ground  around 
them  with  a  wet  branch,  then  to  adorn  the  folds 
with  lcavc3  and  green  branches,  and  to  cover  the 
(/oo/'i-  with  garlands.  He  was  also  to  touch  his  sheep 
with  smoking  snlpliur,  so  as  to  make  them  bleat,  ami 
to  burn  the  male  olive,  lir,  sabine  and  laurel.  V. 
Ovid.  Fast.  Lib.  iv. 

'•  It  is  iirobable  that  this  tree  was  in  high  esteem 
with  the  Druids  ;  for  it  may  to  this  day  b*i  observed 
to  grow  more  freiiuentiv  than  any  other  tree  in  tlie 
ncighl)ourhood  of  Ihosi-  Druidical  circles  of  stone  so 
often  seen  in  Xorth  liriiain  ;  and  the  su|)erstitioiis 
continue  to  retain  a  great  veneration  for  it,  which 
was  uniloubteiily  handed  dowji  to  them  from  early 
antiipiity. — Their  cattle, — as  well  as  themselves,  are 
supposed  to  be  preserved  by  it  from  evil  ;  for  the 
dairy-maid  will  not  forget  to  drive  them  to  the  slicul- 
iiigs  or  summer  pastun.-s  with  a  rod  of  the  Roan- 
tree,  which  she  carefully  la) s  up  over  the  door  of 
the  sheal  boothij,  or  summer-house,  and  drives  them 
home  again  with  th'e  same.  In  Strathspey,  they 
make  for  the  same  purpose,  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
a  hoop  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  and  in  the  evening 
and  morning  cauie  all  the  sheep  and  lambs  to  pass 
through  it."  Lightfoot,  p.  237. 
ROUND,  .f.  A  merry  dance,  "  in  which  the 
body  makes  a  great  deal  of  motion,  and  often 
turns  round,"  Rudd. 

V'pstert  Troyanis,  and  syne  Italianis, 

And  ga«  do  doubii  brangillis  and  gambctlis, 
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Dansis  and  roundis  trasing  mony  gatis 
Athir  throw  vthir  rclaiid  on  thare  gysc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  476.  2. 
"  The  country  swains  and  damsels,"  says  Rudd., 
''  call  them  S.  roundels,  not  much  unlike  the  Ly- 
dian  measures  of  the  Ancients." 

Dou^.  mentions  roundis,  402.  33,  as  if  different 
from  ringii,  although  they  are  certainly  the  same. 
Ft.  dance  a  la  ronde.     V.  Ring  Daxck. 
2.  The  tune  appropriated  to  a  dance  of  this  kind. 
Sum  sang  rin?  sangis,  dancis,  ledis,  and  roundis, 
With  vocis  schilj  quhil  al  the  dale  resoundis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  402.  33. 
ROUND-ABOUT,  s.     A  name  given  to  a  cir- 
cular fort  or  encampment. 

"  There   are   a  great  many  round-abouts  in  (he 
parish,  commonly  called  Pict^-  JVorks.    They  are  all 
circular,  and  strongly  fortified  by  a  wall,  com[)os('d 
of  large  stones."     P.  Castletown,   Roxburghs.  Sta- 
tist. Ace.  xvi.  8t.     V.  Ring,  s.  id. 
ROUNDAL,  s.     A  kind   of   poetical    measure, 
generally  consisting  of  eight   verses,   in   which 
the  two  last  rhyme  with  the  two  firit,  and  the 
fourth  also  corresponds  to  the  first. 
Rudd.   views   this   word  as  somewhat  different  in 
signification  from  E.  roundel. 

The  railyeare  rekkinis  na  wourdis,   bot  ratlis 

furtb  ranys, 
Ful  rude  and  ryot  rcsouns  bayth  roundalis  and 
rymc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  238,  b.  2'2. 
Fr.  rondeau,  "  a  rhyme  or  sonnet  that  ends  as  it 
begins;"  Cotgr.  Tmt.  rondcel,  L.B.  rondell-us, 
rhythnuis  orbicularis  ;  Hisp.  rondelet,  circularis  can. 
tilena,  Du  Cangc.  The  origi\i  is  evidently  Fr.  rond, 
round. 

ROUNDAR,  ,v.    A  whisperer.     V.  Rouvau. 
ROUNDEL,  s.    A  t.ible,  a  board. 

Befoir  them  was  sone  set  a  roundel  brieht, 
And  with  ane  clenc  claith  tinelie  ditlit, 

It  was  ouir-set. 

Priests  ofPeblis,  S.P.R.  i.  3. 
And  quhan  the  King  was  set  doun  to  his  meit, 
Unto  his  full  gart  mak  ane  seinely  seit, 
Ane  roundel  with  ane  cleiue  claith  had  he, 
Neirquhajr  the  King  raicht  him  baitli  lieir  and  se. 

lOid.  p.  22. 
Fr.  rondeau  de  ptdlissier,  a  round  and  (lat  board 
on  which  pastry-cooks  raise  their  paste;  Teut.  run. 
ricel,  id. 
ROUNG,  *.    A  round  piece  of  wood  ;  a  cudgel. 

V.  Ring. 
ROUNGED,  part.  adj.    Consumed,  exhausted. 

V     RoNtiKD. 

To  ROUP,  Rowp,  Rope,  Roip,  Roj.p,  r.  ti. 
1 .  To  cry,  to  shout. 

Orestes  son  of  .'\gamemnon 

On  theatrics  iu  farcis  mony  one 

R  o  upit 

Doug.  Virgil,  IIG.  27. 
And  thow  Proserpyne,   quhilk   by  our  gentil 

la  wis 
Art  rorvpit  hie,  and  yellit  loude  by  nycht. 

Hid.  121,  31. 


Thar  was  mani  a  wildc  lebard, 

Lions,  beres,  bath  bul  and  bare, 
That  rewfully  gan  rope  and  rare. 

Ymiine,  Ritson's  E.M.R.  i.  II. 
Warton,  when  referring  to  this  |)a3.sage.   by  mis- 
take renders  the  word  ramp ;    Hist.  E.  Poet.  iii. 
109. 

2.  It  occurs  in  a  peculiar  sense,  either  as  denoting 
an  incessant  cry,  or  perhaps  hoarseness  of  voice, 
as  the  adj.  roupi/  is  now  used,  S. 

The  Rauin  come  rolpand  quhen   he  hard  the 

rair, 
Sa  did  the  Gled  with  monie  pietous  pew. 

Lyndsay's  IVarlcis,  1592,  p.  207. 
"  Tliir  slaves  of  Sathan,  we  say,  roupit  as  they 
had  bein  ravenis  ;  yea,  rather  thay  yellit  and  roarit 
as  devills  in  hell,  Heresie,  Here^ie,  Guilliam  and 
Rouglii  zcill  carij  the  Governour  unto  the  Deiill." 
Knox's  Hist.  p.  33. 

3.  Used  as  a  i:  a.  To  expose  to  sale  by  auction, 
S. 

"  Lady  Kincarden  craved  that  her  son's  estate 
might  also  be  rouped  for  the  use  of  the  creditors,  as 
to  the  casual  rent  of  coal  and  salt."  Fountainhall's 
Decis.  i.  115. 

"  The  commoun  gud  and  patrimony  of  all  burghs 
within  this  realme,  sail  be  yeirly  bestowed,  at  the 
sight  of  the  Magistrates  and  Councell  of  the  saidis 
burrowe«,  to  the  doing  of  the  commoun  affaires 
thereof  allanerly,  after  the  yeirlie  roiping  and  set. 
ting  thereof,  as  use  is."  Acts  .7a.  VL  1593.  c.  181. 
"  The  commoun  good  of  Burrow«s  suld  be  roiped.^' 
Tit.  ibid. 

Teut.  roep-cn,  clamare,  clamorcm  cderc,  tollere 
Tocem,  clamitare,  Germ,  ruff-en.  Rudd.,  having 
mentioned  these  verbs,  refers  also  to  Isl.  roup,  jac. 
tantia,  raupare,  jactator,  and  liroop,  clamor.  The 
two  former  may  perhaps  be  allied;  because  of  the  noise 
often  made  by  a  /toaster  or  braggart.  He  has  not, 
however,  observed  that  Isl.  Su.G.  rop-a  is  synon. 
with  roep-en;  Alem.  ruaf-an,  ruof-en.  The  oldes 
form  of  tht  v.  is  in  MoesG.  hrop-jaii,  uf-hrop-jaj, 
clamare,  exclamare. 

Hence  Relg.  ui/t-rocp,  an  outcry,  Sw.  titrop, 
Germ,  aus-rauf,  id.  Teut.  tst-roip-en,  Sw.  ut. 
rop-en,  to  proclaim. 

A.S.  hreop-un,  clamare.  I  know  not,  if  we 
should  view  as  a  cognate  the  i'.  hrup-an,  Luke  xviii. 
5.  to  vex,  to  molest ;  q.  by  importunate  crying, 
llickes  mentions  F.  outroeper  as  signifying  a  he- 
rald. Rope,  as  used  in  Ywaine,  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  proof  that  the  v.  was  O.E.  For  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  S.  i)0i-m. 

Roup,  Roupi.vg,  s.     An  outcry,  a  sale  of  goods 

by  auction,  S. 

"  A  roup,  in  Scotland, — a  canting  or  oatcry." 
Rits.  Gl.  A.  M.  R. 

"  The  Lonis  ordained  a  roup  to  be  made  of  the 
estate  of  Cunnothie  in  Fife."     Fountainhall,   i.  13. 

"  The  tenements  are  set  by  Roup,  or  auction, 
and  advanced  by  an  unnatural  force  to  above  double 
the  old  rent,  without  any  allowance  for  inclosing."' 
Pennant's  Tour  in  S.  1772.  p.  201. 

Rouper,  s.  One  who  cries. 
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Land-louper,   li^ht   Skouper,   ragged  Rotiper 
like  a  raven. 
Monlgomeiin,  fViUson's  Coll.  iii.  30. 
R()OPi.\n-Mii  F.,  s.  "  A  female  auctioneer."    Sir 

J.  Sinchiir's  OI>serv.  p.  1^7. 
ROUP,  .V.     1.  Honiheness,  S.  pron.  roop. 
O  niav  tho  ruiipc  iio'er  roust  tliy  woasoii ! 
May  tlirist  thy  thraijple  never  gizzi-n  ! 

lieudie'x  Adtliess^   Roin's  Ilctcnore,  St.  3. 
Hailli  rookir  an'  sciilliuns  niony  anu 
VV^ad  gar  tlid  pats  and  kettles  tingle, — 
To  lleg  frae  a'  your  craigs  the  roup. 

FLigiisaun'.s-  Poems,  ii.  77. 
Some  derive  this  from  Isl.  hroop,  hcroop,  vocife- 
ratio,  because  this  is  frequently  the  cause  of  hoarse- 
ness. V.  Ray.  The  idea  has  great  probability  ;  as 
rousdj,  hoarse,  sccnis  formed  \iy  analogy,  from  the 
y.  roust,  to  cry. 

2.  SomttiiTies  used  to  denote  that  disease  other- 
wise called  the  croup,  S.B.  This  is  perhaps 
jneant  in  the  following  passage. 

— The  Rot,  the  Roup,  and  the  auld  Rest. 

Monigomcrie,  tVa/ion''i-  Coll.  iii.  14. 
V.  Feyk. 

3.  It  also  denotes  a  disease  which  affects  hens  in 
the  tnouth  or  throat,  S. 

RouPY,  Rooi'iT,  adj.     Hoarse,  S.     "  Rot/pet, 
hoarse,  as  with  a  cold,"  Shirr.  Gl. 
Alas  !  my  roupct  Muse  is  hearse  ! 

Burns,  iii.  20. 
ROUST,  s.  Rust,  S.  pron.  roost. 

Out  on  the,  auld  trat,  agit  wylfe  or  dame, 
Eschamcs  ne  time  in  roust  of  syn  to  ly. 

Doug,  yirgil,  Frol.  96.  29. 
Hence  rousty,  rusty,    'i&ii.  roest ;  and  roestigh, 

ROUST,  RosT,  5.    A  strong  tide  or  current ;  or 

the  turbulent  part  of  a  frith,  occasioned  by  the 

meeting  of  rapid  tides,  Orkn. 

"  We  had  several  rowts  or  impetuous  tides  to 
pass."     Brand's  Orkn.  p.  7.  8. 

"  These  currents  have  ditferent  names,  as  Dennis- 
?-o>Mt,  North  Ronaloha-roMJ^"      Ibid.  p.  48. 

"  Rost  or  Roust,  a  tide,  where  the  sea  usually 
runs  high  with  ebb."  P.  Cross,  Orkney,  Statist. 
Ace.  vii.  476. 

Isl.  roest,  raust,  acstuaria,  vortices  maris,  Vcrcl. 
Ind.  Rost,  vorte.x,  Ol.  Ijcx.  Run.  ;  allied  perhaps 
to  Sit.G.  rust-a,  tumultuari.  But  the  ingenious  edi- 
tor of  the  Gl.  to  Orkneyinga  S.,  having  expl.  the 
term,  cataracta  maris,  gurges,  observes  that  such 
whirlpools  take  their  name  from  must,  sonus,  from 
the  great  noise  which  they  make.  Therefore,  he 
says,  the  vortex  of  Malslroem,  near  the  Feroe 
islands,  is  de-tominated  from  mcial,  maele,  sermo, 
sonus.  He  mentions  A.S.  rase,  stridor,  impetus  flu- 
▼  ii,  as  syiion.  with  raust. 
To  ROUST,  V.  n.    1.  To  cry  with  a  rough  voice, 

S.B. 

And  lo  as  Pharon  cryis  and  doys  roust, 
"With  haltand  wourdis  and  with  mekle  voust, 
Eneas  thre^r  anc  dart  at  him  that  tyde. 

Doug.  Virgil,  3i7.  9. 
2.  To  bellow  •,  applied  to  cattle,  S.13. 


Thay  twa  bullis  thus  striuand  in  that  vtound 
Be  mekill  fors  wirkis  vthir  monv  wound, — 
That  of  thare  7ousfi)ig  al  the  lar:;e  plane 
And  woddis  rank  rowtis  and  lowis  aganc. 

Doug,  yirgil,  438.  7. 
"  F.ilher  from  rust,  as  if  the  throat  had  contract- 
ed rust,  or  from  the  Lat.  raurus,  raucilas;  or  from 
rozct  [id.],  and  all  originally  from  the  sound  ;" 
Rudd.  "  Much  the  same  with  Rouj)  and  Rout ;" 
Sjbb.  Lye  has  come  nearer  to  the  mark,  in  reftT- 
ring  to  Alem.  hhcreislcr,  clamosus.  V.  .lun.  Flym. 
The  origin  is  Isl.  raust,  vox  cauor*  ;  hahreist-a, 
vociferare,  from  liu,  high,  and  reist,  raust,  voice. 
Hire  views  Su.G.  rust-a,  tumultuari,  as  a  cognate 
lerui.     Hence, 

Roust,  s.  The  act  of  roaring  or  bellowing,  S.B. 
Roi'STY,  adj.   I.  "  Hoarse,  having  a  rough  voice,' 

S.  Rudd.'    V.  Roup,  s. 
2.  Not  polished,  not  refined  ;    in  allusion  to  the 
harsh  music   of  one   who   is  hoarse,   or  has  a 
rough  voice. 

Rcssaue  this  roustie  rural  rebaldrie, 
Laikand  cunning,  fra  thy  pure  laige  unlcird. 
Police  oj  Honour,  Concl. 
ROUSTREE,  .9.     The  cross  bar  on  which  the 
crook  is  hung,  Ahcrd. 

Pcrhajis  from  Su.G.  rocste,  suprcma  aedificii  pars. 
To  ROUT,  RowT,  r.  u.     1.  To  bellow,  to  roar 
as  cattle  do,  S.     Jtorvf,  rtizcle,  A.  Bor.  id. 
Frae  faulds  nae  mair  the  owsen  rout, 
But  to  the  fatt'ning  clover  lout. 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  106. 
Nae  mair  thou'lt  rozete  ont-owre  the  dale, 
Because  thy  pasture's  scanty. 

Burns,  iii,  64.  V.  C.»m-xosed. 
This  is  the  primary  sense.  According  to  Sibb. 
this  v*'ord  is  formed  ex  sono.  But  it  is  evidently  the 
same  with  Isl.  raut-a.,  rugire  belluarum  more,  fren- 
dcre  ;  or  as  G.  Andr.  expl.  it,  to  roar  as  a  lion  or 
wild  boar. 

"■2.  To  roar,  to  make  a  great  noise  ;  used  in  a  ge- 
neral sense. 

The  firmametit  gan  rumyllyng  rare  and  roul. 
Doug.  Virgil,  15.  48. 
It  denotes  the  noise  of  waters. 

Ane  routand  burn  amydwart  therof  rynnis, 
Rumland  and  soundand  i>n  the  craggy  quhynnis. 
Doug.  Virgil,' I'll.  37. 
Rout,  Rowt,  ,».    ].  The  act  of  bellowing,  S. 
Lyke  as  the  bul,  that  bargane  begyn  wald, 
Geuis  terrybyi  routis  and  lowis  mony  fald. 
Doug.  Virgil,  410.  12. 
2.  A  roar,  a  loud  noise,  S. 

Thay  all  lekkit,  the  salt-watlir  strcmes 

Fast  bullerand  in  at  euery  rift  and  bore. 

Ill  the  mene  quhile,  with  mony  rowt  and  rorc 

The  sey  thus  trublit,  and  the  tempest  furth  sent 

Felt  Neptune. 

Doug.  Virgil,  16.  53.     V.  the  v. 
To  ROUT,  r.  a.  To  beat,  to  strike,  S. 

Thair  stent  was  mair  than  they  cou'd  well  mak 

out ; 
And  whan  they  fail'd,  their  backs  they  roundly 
I'oiU.^  Ross's  Ildeiiorc,  p.  48. 
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Isl.  rot -a  percutio,  ictu  oncro;  rol  ictus,  G,  Andr. 
RoDT,  RuTE,  s.    A  blow ;  properly,  a  severe  or 
weighty  stroke,  S.  loumlcr,  synon. 
Bot  he,  tiiat  liad  his  sword  on  liycht, 
Roucht  him  sic  rout,  in  randouii  rycht, 
That  lie  the  ht-de  till  the  hariiys  claitT. 

Barbour,  v.  632.  MS.     Edit.  16'iO,  routs. 
The  rede  bliide  with  (he  rout  folowit  the  blaid. 

Gaican  and  Gul.  iii.  23. 
With  that  scho  raucht  me  sic  ane  rout, 
Quhill  to  the  erde  scho  gart  me  leyn. 

Maitland  Pocm.i,  p.  201. 
Thir  hardy  kempis  al  in  waist  let  draw 
Athir  to  Tthir  inony  rutis  grcte. 
On  holl  sydis  fcill  double  dyntis  gan  bete. 
Doug,  yin^il,  142.  16.     V.  LouNDEn. 
ROUT  AND  ,^  part.  pr. 
The  Inglis  sic  aliasing 
Tiik,  and  sic  dreid  of  that  tithing, 
That  in  v.  c.  placis  and  ma 
Men  niycht  se  saniyn  routand  ga ; 
Sayand,   "■  Our  lordis,  for  thair  mycht, 
Will  allgate  fecht  agane  the  rycht." 

Barbour,  xii.  360.  MS. 
"  JVhi.ipering,"  Gl.  Pink.  I  can  perceive  no 
reason  for  this,  but  that  roiennyng  is  used  a  little 
downwards  ;  and  substituted  in  this  place,  in  Edit. 
1620.  The  sense  certainly  is  ;  "  Men  might  see 
them  a^tsembling  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  To  rout, 
is  used  in  this  sense,  K.  from  Su.G.  rut-a,  vagari, 
discurrere  ;  or  Isl.  rot-ast,  circumagere,  conglo- 
lure.  Bellicuraque  Tocabulum  est;  A  burdaga  rot. 
nsf,  ad  certamen  ineundum  confluerc;  Ileims  Kring. 
i.  236.     V.  Ihre,  to.  Rote,  manipiilus. 

ROUTH,  Rough,  .t.    1.  The  act  of  rowing,  or 
of  plying  with  oars. 

The  swift  Prisiis  with  spedy  routh  futc  hotc 
Furth  steris  the  stern  Mu^stheus  ananc. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  131.  31. 
So  that  agane  the  streme  throw  help  of  me. 
By  airis  roucli  thidder  caryit  sal  thou  be. 

Ibid.  211.  39. 
2.  A  stroke  of  the  oar.  ' 

Besely  our  folkis  gan  to  pingil  and  strife, 
Swepand  the  flude  with  lang  routhis  belifc. 

Ibid.  77.  33. 
It  is  written  rouch  either  from   corr.    pronuncia- 
tion,  or  by  the  raislake  of  some  transcriber. 

"  From  ro,;,  as  truth  from  /rut\  ruth  from  rue, 
gruictk  from  grors;"  Rudd.  But  he  has  not  observ- 
ed that  the  foiination  is  A.S.  Rcioele,  rotoetie,  ro. 
wutte,  reuiigatio  ;  from  reic-an,  reoje-an,  rozc-an, 
remigare. 

ROUTH,   RowTii,    s.     Plenty,    abundance,    in 
wliattver  re  pcct,  S. 

Lcr  never  man  a  wooing  wend. 

That  lackcth  thingiN  ihric : 
A  routh  o'  gold,  an  open  heart, 
And  fu'  o'  courtesy. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  143. 
I  dinna  want  a  ruuth  of  country  fair. 
Sic  as  it  is,  ye\"r  wtlcome  to  a  skair. 

Rmn^ajf's  I'ocms,  ii.  14. 
Sibb.  rvpl.  it  as  also  signifying,  '*  rough,  rough. 
Vol.  II. 


ncss  ;"  and  thinks  that,  as  denoting  plenty,  it  may 
be  from  rife,  plentiful.  It  has  apparently  more  re- 
semblance to  Su.G.  7-oge,  a  heap,  whence  rogadl 
cumnlatns  ;  rogadt  maalf.  a  heaped  measure.  Hence, 
RoiTHiE,  aiij.     Plentiful,  S. 

Then  wait  a  wee,  and  canie  wale 
A  routhie  butt,  a  routhie  ben. 

Burns,  ir.  319. 
ROUTHLESS,  a(J§.  Profane,  applied  to  one  who 
neither  regards  God  nor  man,  Fife. 
It  seems  merely  K.  rulhlesi,  used  in  a  jicculiar  sense. 
ROUTHURROK,  s.    A  species  of  goose  men- 
tioned by  Leslie,  Do  Orig.  et  Mor.  Scot.  p.  35. 

V.  QuiNK. 

"  Routheroodc-goose,  Bernaclc-gooso,  Anas  ery- 
thropus.  The  name — occurs  in  the  old  writers  on 
Orkney  :  but  is  now  nearly  unknown  in  the  islands." 
Neill's  Tour,   p.  196. 

Isl.  hrntta,  anser  montanus  ;  Fialla  rota,  hrota, 
etiam  animal  anus,  G.  Andr.   p.  121. 
To  ROW,  r.  a.   1 .  To  roll  ;  part.  pa.  rox^it. 
The  huge  wallis  weltres  apon  hie, 
Romit  at  anis  with  stormes  and  wyndis  thre. 
Doug.  Virgil,  15.  40. 

2.  To  revolve,  to  elapse  ;  applied  to  time,   in  a 
neut.  sense. 

Than   the  yong   child,    quhilk   now  Ascaniu,s 

heicht,— 
Thretty  lang  twelf  monthis  rowing  oucr,  sail  be 

king.  Duug.  f'irgil,  21.  20. 

3.  To  revolve  ;  applied  to  the  mind. 

For  his  dcrc  birdiug  dredand  sore, 

Ilk  chance  in  haist  did  rozo  in  hys  memore. 

Ibid.  383.  34. 
Hence, 

To  rois  about,  to  be  in  an  advanced  state  of  preg- 
nancy,  a  low  phrase,  S. 

ROWAN,  Rowing,  s.     Wool  as  it  comes  from 
the  cards,  a  flake  of  wool,  S. 
According  to  Sibb.  q.  rolling.     But  it  seems  ra- 
ther allied  to  Rove,  v.  a.  q.  v.     Hence,  perhaps, 

"  To  cast  a  roi:an,  to  bear  an  illegitimate  child," 
Sibb.  This  resembles  the  metaph.  use  of  Lagcn- 
gird,  q.  V. 

ROWAN,  ,?.  AM  rouan,  "old  jade,"  Pink.; 
a  term  given  to  a  bawd,  who,  by  a  great  deal 
of  coaxing,  endeavours  to  entice  a  juung  wo- 
man to  marry  an  old  man. 

Cum  lick  that  beird  auld  roicun. 

Now  sie  the  trottibus  and  trowane, 
Sa  busilie  as  scho  is  w'owane, 
Sie  as  the  carlinc  craks. 

Philotus,  S.  P.  Repr.  iii.  15. 
Sibb.  views  it  as  the  same  term  with  that  mention- 
ed above.  But  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  witch,  or 
sorceress,  as  allied  to  Germ,  rune,  Su.G.  runa ; 
more  commonly  in  a  compound  state,  Al-runu,  niu. 
Her  fatidica,  or  as  some  render  it,  omniseia.  Others 
suppose  that  the  word  is  properly  alte-runa.  vctula 
saga,  or  as  here,  auld  rowan.  KeJ^ler.  de  Mulier. 
Fatidicis,  p.  469.  The  same  writer  informs  us,  that 
the  ancient  Finns  had  a  goddess  svi|)posed  to  urcsidc 
over  storms,  whom  they  called  Roune.  No»v  we 
know   that  it  has   been  generally   believed  bj  the 
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Northern  nations,  that  the  witches  had  great  ])owcr 
in  this  respect.     Germ,  raune,  Su.G.  runo,  denote 
magical  arts.     V.  Rou.s,  s.  2.,  also  RoLN-TRr.E. 
ROWAN,  s.   A  name  for  the  turbot,  ^  fish,  Fife. 
''   Formerly   there    was    a   Tcry   plentiful    fishing 
upon  the  coast  here,   consisting  of  rod,  ling,  had. 
dock,  rouan  or  turbot,  skait,  ^-c. — IJiit  within  these 
4  or  5  years  past,    the  fish   hare  in  a  manner  quite 
deserted   these    places    (particularly   the    liaddork), 
and  none  are  now  caught  but  a  few  cod,  roican,  and 
skait."     P.  St.  Monance,  Statist.  Ace.  ix.  337. 
ROWAR,  a.    A  wooden  bolt  or  bar,  which  may 
be  moved  backwards  or  forwards. 
The  tothir  end  he  ordand  for  to  be. 
How  it  suld  stand  on  thre  rorcaris  off  tre, 
Quhcn  aac  war  out,  that  the  lailf  doun  suld  fall. 
Wallace,  vii.  U55.  MS. 
Edit.  1648  and  1673,  rollers. 
Fr.  roitl-er,  to  roll ;  rouleaux-,  "  long  and  round 
leavers,  whereon  ships  are  gotten  into  a  dock,  and 
launched  into  the  water  againe  ;  Cotgr." 
ROWY,  a.  King. 

Precelland  Prince  !  havand  prerogatyTC 
As  rozcj/  royail  in  this  regioun  to  ring  ; 
I  thd  bcseik  aganis  thy  lust  to  stryTC 
And  loufe  thy  God  aboif  all  nian;;r  of  thing. 
Bannatync  I'oems.  p.  148. 
V.  Roy. 
ROWKAR,  s.    A  whisperer,  a  tale-bearer. 

"  Also  the  wisman  spcikis  of  thame  that  ar 
quhysperaris,  roxkaris  &  rounar'is  on  this  man. 
ncr  :  Susurro  inquinabit  animam  suum,  et  in  om. 
nibus  odietur.  A  roizkar  atid  rownar  sail  fyle  his 
awin  saule,  &  sail  be  hettit  of  al;  men.  Alairouir 
he  sais:  Susurro,  el  bilinguif  malcdictuf  erit  multos 
enim  fiirbaiiit  pacetn  hctsntcs.  A  man  or  woman 
that  is  ane  rozokar  and  doubii  toungit,  is  cursit  and 
wariit,  for  sicfik  ane  persone  hes  put  mekil  trubil 
aming  men  &  wemen,  qnhilk  afore  was  at  peace." 
Abn.  Ilamiltoun's  Catechisme,  1551,  Fol.  71,  a. 

Rouk  is  cxpl.  "  to  be  close,  to  croucli."  But 
roickar  is  here  given  as  synon.  with  Lat.  susrerro. 
It  may  be  allied  to  Su.G.  Isl.  rtfkte,  rj/chtr,  Germ. 
rucht,  ge-ruchl,  fama.  These  terms  are  frequently 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  have  been  traced  to  Alem. 
ruog-cn,  Germ,  rug-en,  Isl.  raeg-a,  to  accuse,  to 
defame. 

To  ROWME,  RouME,  c.  n.    To  roam,  to  wan- 
der. 

He  w^ent  diuers  thingis  to  se, 

Rou:niiiig  about  the  larsie  tempi!)  schene. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  27.  11. 
This  is  from  the  same  origin  w  ith  K.  room,  as 
.'Utinner  has  observed  with  respect  to  roam  ;  because 
he  who  wanders  in  succession  occupies  much  ground, 
and  still  seeks  a  new  place. 

A.S.  runi-an,  Bel^.  ruym-en.  Germ,  raum-en, 
Su.G.  Isl.  n/i/t-a,  removere,  diffugere.  Isl.  rum, 
foras,  Vertl.  Ind.  Mod.  Sax.  id.  Alem.  rumo  pro- 
cul,  rumor  ;  longius,  Ihre  in  vo.  V.  next  word. 
To  ROWME,  r.  a.  1.  To  make  room,  to  clear, 
to  remove  obstacles. 

Out  throu  the  thickkest  of  that  osto 
Of  legisj  boliiyt  than  in  boste, 


About  hym  than  he  ro-amyt  tharc 
Thretty  futc  on  brcid,  or  mare. 

IVyntuicn,  ix.  27.  417. 
Bu'ikis  withdrawis,  and  branchis  al  to  rent 
G.in  ratling  and  resound  of  thare  deray. 
To  red  tharc  renk,  and  rozcmet  thaym  the  way- 
Doug,  y'irgil,  232.  25. 
Teut.  niym-en,  vacuare,  vacuum  reddere  ;  ampu- 
tare  ramos  supervacnos,  cxtricare  agrum  silvesfrera  : 
Sw.  gijzca  rum,   to   clear  the  way.     A.S.  rum-ian, 
▼iam  aperire.     We  find  indeed  the  very  phrase  u«ed 
by  Wyntowrr.      Feg  rum-tan,   quasi  diceres,   obsta. 
cula  viae  summovere;  Ihre,  vo.  Ryma. 

2.  To  enlarge. 

Joce,  than  By<:chape  of  Glasgw 
Rozcmj/d  the  kyrk  of  Sanct  Mongw. 

lVynlov:n,  vii.  8.  366. 
Teut.  ruym.en,  ampliare,  dilatare;  Su.G.  rym~a, 
id.  ;  evidently  from  rum  locus,  or  perhaps  immcdi.. 
ately  from  rum,  spatiosus. 
RoHME,  RoLME,.*.    1.  Space,  extent  of  place. 
His  hors  in  hy  than  has  he  tane. 
And  hym  alane  amang  thame  rade, 
And  rwdly  rozume  about  hym  made. 

lVjfnloi;n,  viii.  40.  172. 

2.  A  possession,  a  portion  of  land  ;  whether  oc- 
cupied by  the  proprietor,  or  by  a  tenant. 

'•  Our  fais  hes  not  only  tint  schamefully  the 
landis  that  tliay  wrangusly  conquest,  bot  ar  vincust 
in  batfall,  chasit  and  doung  fra  thair  rozcmcs,  and 
iniiadit  with  vncouth  &  domistik  wcris."  Bellend.. 
Cron.  B.  X.  c.  20.  Suis  puisi  scdibus;  Boclh. 
— Theves  hes  done  my  roicmis  range, 
And  teynd  my  fald. 

Mhi/land  Pnems,  p.  318. 
'•  Siclike  thair  wyfis,  barnis,  cxecutouris,  or  35. 
signals,  sail  bruke  thair  takis,  steidingis,  rozcmes, 
and  possessionnis,  alswcil!  of  Kirklandis,  as  of  Tcm..u 
porall  mcnnis  landis."  Acts  Mar.  1547.  c.  5.  I'Mit. 
1566. 

F/V^ry  pensioner  a,  room  did  gain, 
For  service  done  and  to  be  done ;. 
This  rie  lot  the  reader  understand 
Tiie  name  of  both  the  men  and  land. 
Scott  of  SatchslPf  Hist.  Name  of  Scot,  p.  45. 
Room  is  still  commonly  used  for  a  farm,  S. 

3.  Local  situation,  in  relation  to  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel. 

"  Such  as  have  not  received  ordination,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  teach  in  great  rooms,  except 
npon  urgent  necessity,  and  in  the  defect  of  actuall 
ministers."     Spotswood's  Hist.  p.  414. 

4.  Official  situation. 

. — "  It  was  not  their  pleasure  he  or  his  colleague 
Mr.  Rankin  should  bruik  their  rooms  any  longer. 
So  programs  were  alRxcd  for  the  provision  of  two 
vacant  places  in  their  college."  Baillie's  Lett.  i. 
85. 
3.  Room  is  used  for  ordinal  relation,  like  place 

in  modern  language. 

"  In  the  thrid  roume,  it  corns  in  to  be  consider- 
ed, how  the  signe  and  the  thing  signified  are  cou. 
pled."  Bruce's  Serm.  on  the  Sacr.  1590.  Sign.  B. 
3.  b. 
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''  Thus,  in  the  Srst  room,  our  religious  aud  r«. 
formation-rights,  and  next  our  Iitcs  and  civil  liber, 
tics,   are  laid  at   the  King's  feet,    to   be   trampled 
upon."     Wodrow's  Hist.  i.  311. 
6.  A  particular  place  in  a  literary  work. 

"  The  nth  act  of  this  session,  December  15th 
1669,  Concerning  the  Forfeiture  of  Person  f  in  the 
late  Rebellion,  deserves  a  room  in  this  collection." 
WodroH's  Hist.  i.  313. 

MoesG.  rumisy  A.S.  Su.G.  rum,  place  of  any 
kind. 

RowME,  RouME,  Room,  adj.     ].  Large,   spa- 
cious. 

Flaikis  thai  laid  on  tcmyr  lang  and  wicht, 
A  roxme  passage  to  the  wallis  thaim  d}cht. 
IVallace,  vii.  i)S5.  MS. 

To  beliald  thanie  walking  to  and  fro 

Throw  the  roume  hallis,  and  so  bissy  go, — 
Ane  paradise  it  was  to  se  and  here. 

Doug.  Virgil,  474.  31. 
A.S.  Sn.G.  rum,  Isl.  rum-r,  Teut.  rut/m,  amplus, 
spatiosus. 
2.  Clear,  rmpty  ;  used  obliquely. 

''  A  fair  fire  makes  a  room  fiet;"  Ferguson's 
ProT.  i.  e.  it  makes  those  who  are  in  it  sit  far  from 
the  fireside. 

•'  Sc«t.  wc  sa}',  To  make  a  room  house,  when 
one  drives  them  out  that  are  in  it,  and  so  makes  it 
empty,  and  consequently  much  room  in  it  ;"  Rudd. 
Teut.  ruijm  also  signifies,  laxus,  vacuus  ;  ruj/m- 
huys,  domus  laxa  ;  Kilian.  Belg.  ruum  huus  muhen, 
vacuas  aedes  facere,  (Hire)  ;  Zyne  handen  ru^in  heb- 
ben,  to  have  one's  hands  free,  Sewel. 
RowMLY,  ad-c-     Largely,  liberally. 

A  tcndrarc  hart  mjcht  na  man  have; 
Til  lordis  rozzmlii  he  landis  gave ; 
His  swnnys  he  mad  rych  and  ra3-chfy. 

Wj/ntozcn,  ix.  10.  45. 
In  this  adv.  wc  have  a  vestige  of  a  niotaph.  sense, 
in  which  the  adj.  has  probably  been  used.  A.S. 
rum  not  only  signifies  largus,  amplus,  but  faustus. 
In  Belg.,  however,  we  have  a  phrase  more  nearly 
allied  ;  Een  rui/me  beurx,  a  well-sluHed  purse  ;  also, 
a  liberal  hand.  The  term  is  used  like  Lat.  largus, 
which  not  only  signifies  large,  spacious,  but  liberal, 
open-handed. 
To  ROWMYSS,  V.  n.    To  bellow,     V.  Ru.m- 

MYSS. 

To  ROWT,  r.  n.  To  snore.  Junius  gives  route 
as  an  E.  word,  although  not  mentioned  by 
Johnson. 

The  King  slepyt  bot  a  litill  than, 
Quhen  sic  slep  fell  on  his  man. 
That  he  mycht  nocht  liald  wp  his  ey, 
Bot  fell  in  slep,  and  rozcij/t  hey. 

Barbour,  vii.  192.  MS. 
A.S.  hrut.un,  Isl.  hriot-a,  id. 
ROZET,  .?.  Rosin.     V.  Roset. 
RUBIATURE,  s.    Expl.  "  ragamuffin." 
For  laik  of  rowme  that  ruliature 
Bespewit  vip  the  moderator. 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  I6th  Cent.  p.  314. 
Properly  robber;  from  L.B.  robator,  rubator, 


Ital.  rubatore,  latro  ;  L.B.  rob-are,  ltd.  rub-are, 
furari,  praedari  j  Du  Cange. 

To  RUCK,  V.  n.  To  belch. 

Sche  riftit,  ruckit,  and  maid  sic  stendis, 
Sche  ycild,  and  that  at  baith  the  endis. 

Lyndsay,  S.P.R.  ii.  87. 
Teut.  roeck-en,  Lat.  ruct-ure. 
RUCK,  s.    A  rick  of  corn  or  hay,  S.B. 

Isl.  hruuk,  Su.G.  rock,  (prou.  ruk),  Isl.  hruga, 
cumulus. 

RUCK-RILLING.    V.  Rewelynys. 
RUD,  adj.   Red. 

The  hostellar  son,  apon  a  hasty  wyss, 
Hynt  fyr  in  hand,  and  till  a  gret  hous  yeid, 
Quhar  Inglissmen  was  in  full  mekill  dreid ; 
For  thai  wyst  nocht  quhill   that  the  rud  low 

raiss ; 
As  vood  bestis  amang  the  fyr  thar  gays. 

fVallace,  ix.  1448.  MS. 
A.S.  rude,  reod,  Su.G.  roed,  (rud),  Alem.  ruod, 
Is),  ruud.ur,  Belg.  rood. 

Rlde,  s.    J.  Redness,  blushing. 

Lauinia  the  maide,  wyth  sore  teris  smert, 
Hyr  raoderis  woiirdis  felt  depe  in  bir  hert. 
So  that  the  rude  did  hir  vissage  glow. 

Doug.  Virgil,  408.  IS. 
2.  Not  the  complexion  in  general,  as  some  expl. 
it ;  but  those  parts  of  the  fac.-,  which  in  youth 
and  health,  have  a  ruddy  colour,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  lyre,  or  those  of  which  whiteness 
is  the  characteristic,  S.B.     ''  The  red  taint  of 
the  complexion,"'  Shirr.  Gl. 
As  ony  rose  hir  rude  was  reid, 
Her  lyre  wes  lyk  the  liilie. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  3. 
Radde,  id.  is  used  by  Chaucer. 
His  rudde  is  like  scarlet  in  grainc. 

Sir  Topas,  vcr.  13. 
A.S.  rudu,  rubor.    According  to  Lye,  it  also  sig. 
nifies,  vultus.     Isl.  rode,  Su.G.  rodna,  Germ,  rote, 
redness. 

To  RUDDY,  v.  n.     To  make  a  loud  reiterated 

noise,  S.B. 

The  wind  is  said  to  ruddy,  when  one  means  to  ex. 
press  the  loud  irregular  noise  it  makes,  especially  as 
striking  upon  any  object  that  conveys  the  sound,  as 
on  a  door  or  window.  In  like  manner,  it  is  said 
that  there  is  a  terrible  ruddying  at  the  door,  when 
a  person  raps  with  violence  and  reiterated  strokes, 
as  if  he  meant  to  break  it  open.  / 

Ruddying  is  nearly  allied  in  sense  to  thud.  There 
is  this  ditference,  however,  that  ruddying  includes 
the  superadded  idea  of  repetition  or  continuance. 
Ruddying  is  the  reiteration  of  thuds  in  uninterrupt. 
ed  succession.  It  perhaps  also  denotes  rather  a 
sharper  sound  than  that  expressed  by  thud,  which, 
as  valgarly  used  at  least,  suggests  the  idea  of  a  bol. 
low  sound.     Ruddy  is  sometimes  used  as  a  *. 

This  is  most  probably  allied  to  Isl.  hrid,  a  storm, 
a  tempestuous  wind  ;  as  thud,  q.  v.  has  a  similar  ori. 
gin.  Isl.  hrid  and  Su.G.  rid  also  denote  force  in 
general ;  hcuce  transferred  to  the  rage  of  battle  ;— 
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impetns ;  ccrtamen.     Isl.  skothrid,  pngna,  griot- 
hrid,  saxoriim  jactiis. 

RUDE,  nilj.  Strong,  stout ;  applied  both  to  per- 
sons and  things. 

C'i'fuliis  ilisrendit  of  Vulcanus  bhide, 
And  Unibro  eik,  the  stalwart  cliiflairc  rude, 
That  come  was  fra  the  montanis  Marciane 
The  bargaue  stuflis,  ri'levand  in  aijano. 

Doii-^.  Hn^il,  3.17.  IC. 

His  big  sperc  apoun  him  schakis  he, 

Quhilk  semyt  rude  and  square  as  ony  tre. 

I  hid.  445.  IS. 
RUDE,  .t.  The  spawn  of  fish  or  frops,  Ayrs. 
And  thou  h;ist  cimi  in  Mcrrh  or  Fcbnreir  ; 
There  till  ane  pule  and  drnnk  the  padock  rude. 
Kc/iitcdj/,  Evergreen,  ii.  05. 
V.  Rinn. 
RUDE,  RWD,  .?.  The  cross. 

'J"hink  how  the  Lord  for  the  on  rude  was  rent. 
Think  and  thou  fit-  fra  him.  than  art  thou  schcnt. 
Doug,  nrgil,  Prol.  3r6.  Ui. 
A.S.  S».(r.  rod,  Germ.  rode.  Junius  has  observ. 
cd,  that  as  the  Cinibr.  or  old  Isl.  word  rada  signitics 
an  iniaje,  it  appears  that  "  the  word  rod,  in  its  pri- 
mary signification,  anciently  denoted  an  image  of 
any  kind,  until  from  a  special  reason  it  was  restrict- 
ed to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  also  to  (he  representa- 
tion of  this."  Mr.  Macpherson  says,  that  "  such 
explanation  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  quotations, 
to  which  hundreds  of  others  might  be  added,  all  ex- 
pressly bearing  that  Christ  died  on  the  rude  ;"  Gl. 
AVynt.  This  argument,  however,  is  not  conclusive. 
For,  althougli  used  by  A.S.  writers  to  denote  the 
cross  on  which  our  Saviour  himself  sulfercd,  this 
will  not  prove  that  the  term,  as  first  adopted  by  that 
people,  properly  signified  the  instrument  of  suffer- 
ing. That  material  crosses  were  used,  and  probably 
with  an  image  of  Christ  upon  thtm,  before  the  con- 
version of  (he  A.  Saxons,  cannot  be  denied.  V. 
Bingham's  Orig.  Kcclesiast.  B.  viii.  c.  6.  s.  'iO.  This 
people,  when  they  saw  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
cross,  might  naturally  apply  to  it  a  term  formerly 
appropriated  to  the  images  of  their  false  gods.  As 
little  can  it  be  doubted,  that  they  had  innumerable 
words  in  common  with  the  Goths  whom  they  had 
left  on  the  continent. 

Rri)E-i)AY,  s.  The  third  day  of  May,  S.B.  i.  e. 
what  in  the  Kalendar  is  called,  the  day  of  the 
Invention  of  the  Cross. 

Some  of  the  superstitions,  connected  with  the  first 
of  May,  seem  to  be  transferred  to  this  day,  most 
probably  as  being  bo  near  the  other.  Some  old 
women  are  careful,  on  the  eve  of  this  day,  to  have 
their  rocks  and  spindles  made  of  the  Roun-tree,  or 
Mountain  ash,  to  preserve  their  work  from  the 
power  of  witchcraft.  For  the  same  reason,  on  the 
evening  preceding  this  day,  many  hang  up  bunches 
of  this  tree  above  the  doors  of  their  cow-houses, 
and  tie  them  round  the  tails  of  their  cattle  with  scar, 
let-threads. 

On  this  day,  indeed,  great  attention  to  their  cows 
is  supposed  to  be  necessary  ;  as  both  witches  and 
fairies  are  believed  to  be  at  work,  particularly,  in 
carrying  off  the  milk.      V.   Milk   tue   Tetuek. 


Many,  accordingly,  milk  a  little  out  of  each  dug  of 
a  con  on  the  ground.  It  is  believed  that  this  will 
make  the  cow  luek  or  prosper  during  the  whole 
summer  ;  but  that  the  reverse  will  be  the  case,  if 
this  ceremony  be  neglected.  I  need  scarcely  say, 
that  this  is  evidcnlly  a  heathenish  libation,  either  to 
the  old  Gothic  or  Ciorman  deity  JJrrthii,  the  Karth, 
or  to  the  Fairies.  A  similar  superstition  is  mention, 
ed,  vo.  Pan-k \i,E. 

Great  virtue  is  ascribed  to  Mai/-dexi.  Some,  who 
have  tender  children,  particularly  on  Rude-daj/, 
si)rcad  out  a  cloth  to  catch  the  dew,  and  wet  them 
in  it,  S.B. 

Oil  this  day,  as  well  as  on  Christmas,  New.year, 
and  HanilseU-Moiiday,  a  superstitious  person  would 
not  allow  a  bit  of  kindled  coal  to  be  carried  out  of 
his  own  house  to  a  neighbour's,  lesl  it  should  be  em. 
ployed  for  the  purposes  of  witchcraft. 

A  sujierstitious  regard  to  this  season  has  also  pre. 
vailed  in  Germany.  There  witches  are  supposed  to 
have  peculiar  power  in  the  beginning  of  .May. 
Among  the  Bructeri,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  accord, 
iiig  to  Camden,  the  woman,  who,  on  the  first  day 
of  iMay,  first  applied  for  fire,  was  believed  to  be  a 
witch:  Kcysler,  Antitj.  Septcnt.  p.  i)0.  91.  lie  also 
says,  that  the  Bructeri  were  wont  to  assemble  dur- 
ing the  calends  of  Maj",  and  spend  their  time  in 
dancing  and  feasting  in  the  open  air  and  among  the 
woods.  This  he  ascribes  to  the  abuse  of  those  pub. 
lie  assemblies  which  they  used  to  hold  at  this  season, 
when  their  prince  or  leader  appeared  among  them. 
But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  respect  paid  to  it 
was  previous  to  these  assemblies  ;  that  the  nation, 
indeed,  fixed  on  this  as  the  time  of  assembling,  be. 
cause  it  was  formerly  consecrated  by  superstition. 
V.  Keysler,   p.  87.  88. 

.Mthough  the  regard  attached  to  Rude-day  must 
be  iniinediatcly  traced  to  Popery,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  superstitions,  observed  at 
this  time,  existed  previously  to  this.  There  is  a  con. 
siderabic  resemblance  between  some  of  these  and 
those  observed  by  the  heathen  Romans.  At  this 
time,  they  celebrated  their  Floralia,  a  feast  in  ho. 
nour  of  Flora.  Lactantius,  (Inst.  Lib.  i.  c.  20) 
and  Minucius  Felix.  (Oclav.  p.  233)  assert  that  she 
was  a  comuion  prostitute,  who  engaged  to  leave  a 
great  legacy  to  the  city  of  Rome,  if  a  feast  should 
be  observed  in  commemoration  of  her  ;  and  that  the 
Senate,  thinking  that  this  would  be  disgraceful,  pre. 
tended  that  the  feast  was  in  honour  of  the  goddess 
who  presided  o\\:t Jloisers. 

As  this  is  a  time  of  great  gaiety  among  young 
people,  who  generally  go  out  into  the  fields  in  par. 
ties  for  their  amusement,  it  was  observed  in  the  same 
manner  among  the  Romans. 

Venerat  iit  morem  populi  depascerc  saltus. 

Ovid.  Fast.  Lib.  5. 

The  greatest  mirth  was  indulged.  Persons  ap. 
peared  in  the  most  fantastic  habits.  Even  shocking 
indecencies  were  tolerated.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
Romans  had  any  custom  exactly  snnilar  to  the  May- 
pole. But  they  wore  garlands  of  flowers,  and  clus. 
ters  of  berries,  on  their  heads. 

Tempora  sutilibus  cinguntur  tota  coronis,  kc. 

Ovid.  ibid. 
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A  great  siinilaiity  may  bo  observed  between  tlic 
jiiperslitioiij  observed  on  Rude-daij,   and  (hose  of 
Bel/anc  in  otlier  parts  of  S.      V.  Bki-tave. 
RUDE-GOOSE.     V.  Rood-goose. 
To  RUFE,  V.  n.     To  rest,  to  live  in  quietness. 
Tliis  wid  fantasfyk  lust,  but  Infi;, 
J)ois  so  yniig  ineri  to  madness  niufe, 
That  tliay  may  noiitliir  rest  nor  viij'e, 
Till  thay  mischuif  tliair  sellis. 
^  Scolt,  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  153.      V.  RoiF. 

Ruff,  ,?.  Rest.     V.  Roif. 

To  RUFF,  r.  «.  I.  To  beat  a  drum  in  that  par- 
ticular mode  which  is  obssrved  when  proclama- 
tions are  made,  S. 

This  seems  originally  to  have  been  an  oblique  nse 
of  Germ,  ruff-er,  to  cry  ;  Germ,  ausgerii (f-en,%w . 
utrop-a,  to  proclaim  ;  Germ,  riif-er,  a  crier. 
This  is  also  writlen  rtijjle. 

"  His  Testimony  is  very  short,  and  he  got  liberty 
to  deliver  it,  tho'  two  drums  were  ready  on  each 
liand  to  rtilflc,  as  ilajor  White  should  order  them." 
Wodrow's'  ilist."  ii.  ihl. 

"  When  James  Robertson  offered  to  speak  upon 
the  scajfold,  he  «as  interrupted  by  (he  riiffl/ng  of 
the  drums  ;  and  when  complainin:;  of  this,  Jolin- 
stoun  the  Town  Major  beat  him  with  his  cane,  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  in  a  most  barbarous  manner." 
Ibid  p.  266. 
2.  To  give  a  plaudit,  by  making  a  noise  with  the 

feet,  S. 
Ruff,  .v.     ].  The  roll  of  the  drum,  S. 
y.   Beating  with   the  feet,   as   expressive  of  ap- 
plause, S. 
— Baith  appear  that  night  at  play; 
And  got  a  ni/J'  frae  a'  the  house. 
That  made  (he  billies  imeo  crousc. 

R.  Gallov:aj/''s  Pncim:,  p.  23. 
Ruffe,  .<r.    Apparently,  fame,  celebrity,  q.  state 
of  applause. 

"  Sir  James  bcins;  thus  rebuked,  what  could  he 
do  ao;ainst  a  king,  a  monarch,  a  victorious  and  tri- 
umphant king  ?  to  whom  all  had  yielded,  with  whom 
all  went  right  well,  in  his  ruffe,  in  his  highest  pitch, 
in  his  grandeur,  compassed  about  with  his  guards, 
with  his  armies."  Hume's  Hist.  Dous;.  p.  21. 
RUFFIE,  s.  A  ruffim,  a  low  worthless  fellow, 
Anc 

Quhairfoir  but  reuth  thay  niffcis  did  them  ryue, 
Rigorously  without  compassioun. 

'  Lj/inhajj\i  IVarkh,  1592,  p.  233. 
And  him,  that  gaits  atie  \)ersonage, 
Thinks  it  a  present  for  a  page  ; 
And  on  no  wavis  content  is  he, 
Mjj  Lord  quhil  that  he  callct  be. 
Bot  liow  is  he  content,  or  noclit, 
Deme  \c  about  into  j'our  Ihoeht, 
The  lerit  sone  of  Krle,  or  Lord, 
Upon  this  nijjie  to  remord. 
That  with  all  eastings  hes  him  bred, 
His  erands  for  to  ryn  and  red  .' 

Dunbar,  Muitiaiid  Poems,   p.  110. 
The  origin  seems  Su.G.  rof-xca,  to  rob. 

RUFFY,  \.    A  wick  clogged  \vith  tallow,  instead 
of  being  dipped,  Tweed.  Galloway. 


"  When  the  goodman  of  the  liousc  made  family 
worship,  (hiy  lighted  a  nitftj,  to  enable  him  to  read 
the  psalm,  and  the  portion  of  scripture,  before  he 
jirayed."  p.  Tongland,  Kirkcud.  Stotist.  Ace.  L\. 
32S. 

Sw.  roe-liuft,  a  rash  light,  from  roc,  juncus. 
RUFFILL,  s.    Loss,  injury. 

I  wald  have  rydden  him  to  Rome,  with  ane  raip 

in  his  held. 
War  nocht  ri/JJill  of  my  renoiin,  and  rumour  of 
pepill. 

Dunbar,  Mai/land  Pocitf,   p.  57. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  derives  it  from  Isl.  riiij'a,  to  rob. 
V.   Note,    p.   393.      But  it  seems    rather  allied   to 
Teut.   riiyff'cl-en,   terere,   verrere  ;   q.   (he  /ear  and 
tccar  of  one's  repu{atioii. 

RUr'LYT,  prcl.  v.    Annoysil,  harassed. 
Bot  thai  with  in  mystir  had,' 
Sa  gret  defence,  atid  worthy  mad, 
That  thai  full  oft  tiiair  fayis  r'ljlj/f, 
For  thai  nakyn  perall  refiis;  t. 

Barf/oar,  iv.  145.  MS. 
In  Edit.  1620,  rushrd.  Junius  ex;)!,  ruffle,  tumul- 
tuose  aggredi,  from  C.B.  rhjjfel,  bt-llinu. 
To  RUG,  V.  a.    I .  To  pull  hastily  or  roughly,  S. 
O'er  he  la|i,  and  he  ca'd  her  liniiiier. 
And  tuggit  and  ru^gil  her  cockernimie. 

Jumicsoii's  Popular  Ball.  i.  303. 

2.  To  tear,  as  a  ravenous  fowl  with  its  beak,  S. 

Ane   liidduous   gripe   with   bustuous   bowland 

beik, 
His  mawe  immortall  doith  pik  and  oner  reik — 
And  sparis  not  to  rug,  rille  and  gnawe. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  185.  24. 
Chaucer  uses  rogge,  as  signifying  to  shake.   Ro<r. 
gijn  or  Mivjjn,  Agito,  Prompt.  Parv.  ap.  Tyrwhitt 

3.  To  spoil,  to  plunder. 

Teu(.  ruck-en,  (rahere,  vellere,  avellere,  rapere; 
Su.G.  rj/ck-u,  (pron.  reuci-a)  traherc,  raptare ; 
Rj/cka  ut  tuendcr,  dentcs  cvellere,  S.  to  rw  out  the 
tee(h.  Dan.  rag-er  til  sig,  (o  pluck,  (o  take  by 
force.  Hire  (hinks  that  (he  antiquity  of  the  Su.G. 
(erm  appears  from  Lat.  runco,  used  to  signify  (he 
tearing  up  of  herbs  ;  and  that  Gr.  ejt/.en,  cvellere, 
(Lat.  ruo,  eruo,)  is  the  common  fountain.  Per. 
haps  he  might  have  immediately  deduced  (he  f.  from 
Isl.  rjj-a,  eruere,  vellere;  G.  Aiidr.  ji.  98. 

RUG,  .c.     LA  rougli  or  hasty  pull,  S. 
2.  When  one  purchases  any  thing  under  its  com- 
mon price,  it  is  said  tliat  he  has  got  a  rug  of  it, 
o. 

This  is  evidently  from  (he  idea  of  one's  snatching 
at  any  object,  or  seizing  it  with  some  degree  of  vio- 
lence. He  greedily  lays  hold  of  the  opportuni(y  of 
an  advantageous  bargain. 

RuGCiAin,  ,?.     A  depredator,  one  who  seizes  the 

property  of  others  by  force. 

"  At  the  north  end  of  Raarsay,  be  half  myle  of 
sea  frae  it.  layes  ane  ile  callit  Ronay,  mair  then  a 
myle  in  leiigthe,  full  of  wood  and  lieddir,  with  ane 
liavin  for  lieiland  galeys  in  (he  middis  of  it  ;  and  the 
same  havein  is  guyed  [good]  for  fostering  of  thieves, 
ruggairs  and  reivairs,  till  a  nail,  upon  the  peiiiing 
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and  spulyeing  of  pourc  pepill."     Monroe's  Ties,  p. 

28. 

To  RUIFF,  r.  a.  To  clinch,  to  rivet.    V.  RoovE. 

RULLION,  s-.    1.  A  shoe  made  of  rough  untan- 

necl  leather.     V.  Rewelynvs. 
2.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  word,  that  is  applied, 

meinph.,  to  a  coarse-made  masculine   woman, 

Fife. 

RUM,  adj.     Excell  nt  in  its  kind,  Loth. 
RUMBLING  SYVER.     V.  Syver. 
RUMBLEGARIE,  adj.  Disorderly,  having  a  for- 
ward and  confused  manner,  S. 
Jouk  and  his  rumble^aric  wife 
Drire  on  a  drunken  gaining  life. 

Ram\ai/'s  Poems,  ii.  .^76. 
It  is  also  used,  Burns  ir.  235.     V.  Ii,L-Dr.r,nii:. 
From  rumble  to  make  a  noise.     (V.  RrsnuL)  ; 
and  perhaps  gare  eager. 

RUMGUMPTION,  Rummilgumtion,  «.    Un- 
derstanding, common  sense,  S. 

They  need  not  try  thy  jokes  to  fathom. 
They  want  nimgiitnptioii. 
Tienttie^s  Address,  Rosses  Helenurc,  p.  8. 
But  sure  it  wad  be  gryte  presumption, 
In  ane  wha  has  sac  snia'  rumgumptiun. 

Shirrefi^  Poems,  p.  321. 
Rumgumption  is  used  S.B.,  rummclgumtion  else, 
■where. 

It  may  have  been  formed  from  A.S.  rum,  rum- 
Ticell,  spatiosus,  and  geom-ian,  curare,  q.  a  large 
share  of  sense.  Or  as  used  in  the  latter  form,  the 
first  part  of  the  word  may  be  from  rummil,  to  make 
a  noise,  the  term  being  generally  applied  to  those 
who  arc  rough  and  forwurd  in  their  manner,  and  at 
first  view  might  seem  dcstilute  of  understanding.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  S.  phrase,  rouch  sense.  Al. 
though  gumption  has  the  same  meaning  S.  and  A. 
Bor.,  the  adj.  rumgumtious  has  quite  a  ditTerent 
signification;  "violent,  bold,  rash.  North."  Gl. 
Grose.     V.  Gumption. 

To  RLTMMIL,  RuMLE,  r.  n.    To  make  a  noise, 
to  roar,  E.  rnmble. 

Ane  routand  burn  amydwart  therof  rynnis, 

Rumland  and  soundand  on  the  craggj  qiihynnts. 

Doug.  Virgii,  111.  38. 

Tcut.  romme/-en,  Su.G.  raml-a,  Ital.  rombol-are, 

Gr.  ftfiS  ut,  streperc.     Seren.  derives  the  Su.G.  v. 

from  Isl.  rj/mb-er,  murmur.     Perhaps  it  should  be 

viewed  as  a  dimin.  from  Su.G.  raam-a,  boare.     V. 

R.VME,  r. 

To  RUMMYSS,  Rdmes,  Rummes,  Rowmyss, 

r.  n.  To  bellow,  to  roar  as  a  wild  lieast,  S. 
Lyke  as  ane  bull  dois  rummesing  and  rare, 
Quhen  he  eschapis  hurt  one  the  altarc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  46.  13. 
Of  his  F,  dolpe  the  flowand  blude  and  atir 
He  wosche  away  all  with  the  salt  watir, 
Grissilland  his  teith,  and  rummissand  full  hie. 

Ibid.  90.  47. 
A  lion,  caught  in  the  toils,  is  described  as 
Roland  about  with  hydious  rozrmissing. 

Henrysone,  Evergreen,  i.  195. 


Rudd.  views  this  word  as  probahly  derived  from 
the  sound.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
the  supposition,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  deriv.  from 
sunie  one  of  the  verbs  mentioned  under  Rume.  Isl. 
ri/m-a,  rym-iit,  is  used  in  a  similar  sense.  Skog. 
dijren  rijmia  erke,  uacr  thau  huja  graesed ;  The 
beasts  of  the  field  roar  not,  wheu  they  have  grass, 
Job.  vi.  5.  Wachter  mentions  Fr.  rawas  as  signi. 
f^ing  uuise,  althuugh  1  have  not  observed  this  word 
ill  any  other  dictiunar)'. 

RUMPLE,  Rom  PILL,  s.  I.  The  rump,  or  rump- 
bone,  S. 

*'  It  is  a  sign  of  a  hale  heart  to  rift  at  the  rum. 
pie;"  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  4i. 

,"  Ye  ride  sae  near  the  rumple,   ye'll  let  nanc 
lowp  on  behind  you  ;"   Ibid.  p.  84. 

2.   The  tail,  S. 

"  Otheris  alliegis  fhay  dang  hym  [St.  Austine] 
"with  skait  rumpillis.  Norhtheles  this  derisiouu 
succcdit  to  thair  gret  displisoure.  For  God  tuke 
on  thaym  sic  vengeance,  that  thay  and  thair  poste- 
rite  had  lang  tulis  mony  ycris  cflir."  Bellcnd.  Cron. 
B.  ix.  c.  17. 

Perhaps  a  late  learned,  but  whimsical  writer,  did 
not  know  that  he  had  the  authority  of  one  of  our 
own  historians  on  his  side. 

RUNCHES,  .?.  /)/.  Wild  mustard  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied both  to  Sinapis  Arvensis,  and  Raphanus 
Raphanistrum,  S.  skdlies,  synon.  sictllachs, 
Loth. 

Some  define  Ranches  as  a  larger  and  whiter  flower 
than  Skcllavhs,   Loth. 

On  ruites  and  rundies  in  the  field. 

With  nolt,  thou  nourish'd  was  a  year  ; 
Whill  that  thou  paat  baith  poor  and  peild, 
Into  Argyle  some  lair  (o  leir. 

Polzcarf,   H'alson's  Coll.  iii.  8. 
RLTND,  RooN,  s.     The  border  of  a  web,  the 
salvage   of  broad   cloth,   S.      Roon,  expl.  "  a 
shred,   a   remnant,"   Shirr.    Gl.,   is   the   same 
word. 

In  thae  auld  times,  they  thought  the  moon, 
Just  like  a  sark,  or  pair  o'  shoon, 
Wore  by  degrees,  till  her  last  roon 

Gacd  past  their  viewing. 

Burns,  iii.  254. 
A.S.  Su.G.  Tcut.  rand,  Isl.  rond,  round,  margo, 
extremitas.     The   primary  sense   of  the  Su.G.   and 
Isl.  words  is,  linea,  which   Ihre  derives  from  rad, 
id.   with  the  insertion  of  n. 

To  RUNDGE,  v-  n.  "  To  range  and  gather,  ' 
Gl.  Evergreen. 

Quha  keip  ay,  and  help  ay 

Up  to  themselves  grit  store, 
By  rundging  and  spuuging 
The  leil  laborious  pure. 

f'ifion.  Evergreen,  i.  219.  st.  12. 
It  seems  doubtful  if  this  word  be  not  misapplied. 
For  it  may  rather  signify  to  gnaw,   to  consume,   be- 
jng  apparently  the  same  with  rounge.     V.  Ronceu. 

RUNG,  s.  \.  Any  long  piece  of  wood;  but 
most  commonly  a  coarse  heavy  staff,  S. 
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With  bougars  of  barnis  thay  left  blew  cappis, 
Quhill  thay  of  bcrnis  maid  briggis  ; 
The  reird  rais  riidelie  with  the  rappis, 
Quhea  rungs  was  laid  on  ri^gis. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  14. 
Here  the  word  evidently  signifies  any  rough  poles, 
or  pretty  gross  pieces  of  wood,  as  the  cross  spars  of 
barns,  called  bougars.    Perhaps  it  has  the  same  mean- 
ing in  the  following  passage. 

The  calves  and  ky  met  in  the  lone. 
The  man  ran  with  ane  rung  to  red. 

Banualijne  Poems,  p.  217.  st.  8. 
'•  I'll  take  a  rung,  and   rizle  your  rigging  with 
it ;"   S.  Prov.     Kelly,   p.  396. 
2.  Used  metaph.,  in  relation  to  the  influence  of 
poverty. 

An'  as  for  Poortith,  girnin  carline  I —  * 

Aft  hae  I  borne  her  wickit  snarlin, 
An'  felt  lier  rung. 
Rev.  J.  Nkol's  Poems,  i.  120. 
Skinuer  observes,  that  those  timbers  of  a  ship, 
which  constitute  her  floors,  are  calltd  rung!;  per. 
haps  q.  rings,  (from  their  being  bolted  to  the  keels), 
ringed pojes.  Bat  we  have  the  very  term  in  MoesG., 
in  tiie  sense  still  most  common  in  S.  Hrtigg,  sup. 
posed  to  be  pron.  hrung,  virga.  "  And  command. 
ed  them,  that  they  should  take  nothing  for  their 
journey,  iiiba  hrugga  aina.  save  a  staff  only  ;" 
Mark,  vi.  8.  Hence  Isl.  raung,  pi.  rungor,  Su.G. 
rang,  rung,  zcraeng,  ¥t.  "urangues,  the  ribs  of  a 
ship.  Isl.  rang  is  also  used  to  denote  the  perch  or 
pole  on  which  fowls  sit  while  they  sleep  ;  which 
more  nearly  approaches  to  the  most  ancient  sense, 
and  to  that  retained  by  us.  Honan  sitter  ei  sa  hogt 
a  rang,  Chron.  Rhythm,  ap.  Ihre  ;  i.  e.  S.  •'  The 
hen  sits  na  sa  heich  on  the  rung."  Junius  strange- 
ly views  E.  roddc,  Belg.  roeJe,  as  synonymcs  of 
Moc'sG.  hrugg,  mentioning  no  other  ;  Goth.  Gl. 
In  the  Gl.  to  Landnaniabok,  Isl.  rang,  costa  navis, 
is  derived  from  rang-r,  Dan.  vrang,  obiiquus.  But 
as  we  find  the  same  term  in  MoesG.,  this  derivation 
seems  inadmissible. 

To  RUNK,  r.  a.     To  deprive  one   of  what  he 
was  formerly  in  possession  of,  whether  by  fair 
j  as,  in  play,  to   take  all  one's 


or  foul    means 
money,  S.B. 


Most  probably  it  has  originally  been  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  from  Isl.  reinki,  crafty,  rank-or,  fraud;  Pcrs. 
rcjic,  guile. 
RUNK,  a(J].     Wrinkled,  Aberd. 

"  Bat  the  tiling  that  anger'd  me  w.irst  awa  was, 
to  be  sae  sair  gnidg'J  by  a  chanler-chafted  auld  runk 
carlcn."     Journal  from  London,   p.  4. 

This  resembles  the  more  simple  form  of  the  word, 
retained  in  Su.G.  rijnka,  Dan.  rincke,  a  wrinkle. 
To  RUNKLE,  r.  a.     1.  In  part.  \>:i.  rmikUd, 

ruiickkd,  wrinkled,  S.    ^ 

At  har'st  at  the  shearing  oac  younkers  arc  jear- 

The  bansters  are  runkled,  lyart,  and  grey. 

Hition's  S.  Songs,  ii.  3. 
Auld  Bessie,  in  her  red  coat  braw, 
Came  wi'  her  aiu  oe  Nanny, 


An  odd.like  wife,  they  said,  that  saw, 
A  moupin  runckled  granny. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  i.  272. 
2.  To  crease,  to  crumple,  S. 

A.S.  icrind-ian,  Belg.  zerinckel-en,  Germ,  runt- 
tel-cn,  Su.G.  rynck-a,  rugare. 

RUNKLE,  Rr.NKiLL,  s.     1.  A  wrinkle,  S. 

Alecto  hir  thrawin  vissage  did  away. 

And  hir  in  schapc  transfornu  t  of  ane  trat, 
Hir  forret  skorit  with  runkiUis  and  mony  raf. 
Doug.  Firgil,  221.  35. 
2.   A  rumple,  a  crease,  S. 

"  Christ  hais  luffit  the  kirk, — to  mak  it  to  him 
self  ane  glorious  congrcgatioun,  haifland  na  spot  nor 
runkil,  nor  ony  siclykc  thing,  bot  that  it  suld  be 
haly  &  without  rcpreif."  Abp.  Hamiltonn's  Catc. 
chisme,  Fol.  17,  a.  b. 

This  is  proverbially  applied,  in  allusion  to  what 
are  otherwise  called  the  nicks  in  a  cow's  horn.  "  We 
may  keu  your  eild  by  the  rankles  of  your  horn  ;" 
Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  75.  ;  "  spoken  to  old  maids; 
when  they  pretend  to  be  young  ;"  Keliy,  p.  3.i9. 

RUNRIG,  a  term  used  in  two  senses  ;  both  a? 
an  adj.  and  a  4-. 

1.  Applied  to  land  belonging  to  different  owners. 
S. 

"  A  separate  act  passed  in  the  same  session  of  par- 
liament  1G95,  c.  23.,  for  dividing  lands  belonging 
to  diflerent  proprietors,  which  lie  runrig,  with  the 
exception  of  acres  belonging  to  boroughs  or  incor- 
poration;;. Lands  are  said  to  lie  runrig,  where  ths 
alternate  ridges  of  a  field  belong  to  different  proprie- 
tors."    Erskine's  lustit.  B.  III.  T.  iii.  s.  59. 

2.  Run-rig  is  also  expl.,  "  a  common  field,  in 
which  the  different  farmers  had  different  ridges 
a'lotted  to  them  in  different  years,  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  crops."  P.  Ayton,  Ber.v. 
Statist.  Ace.  i.  80,  N. 

This  mode  of  possession,  or  of  farming,  has  been- 
accounted  for  in  the  following  manner. 

"  This  neighbourhood,  on  both  sides  of  Tweed,- 
was  formerly  the  warlike  part  of  the  country,  and- 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  English  ;  the  lands, 
therefore,  all  lay  run-rig,  that  w  hen  the  cnrniies 
came,  all  the  neighbourhood,  being  equally  concern- 
ed, might  run  to  oppose  them."  P.  Smallholm, 
Ri).\b. -Statist.  Ace.  iii.  217.. 

The  same  reason  is  elsewhere  assigned  for  this 
mode  of  farming.   Ibid.  i.  80.  81.   v.  322,   N. 

The  same  absurd  plan  of  farming  exists  in  the  Tic- 
brides.  V.  Pennant's  Tour,  1772.  p.  201.  Vari- 
ous estates  in  S.  are  still  possessed  in  this  manner. 
In  Orkney,  this  mode  remains  both  among  tenants 
and  landholders. 

"  Many  of  the  lands  that  belong  to  the  same  pro- 
prietor, as  well  as  those  that  are  the  property  of  dif. 
ferent  proprietors,  are  blended  together  in  what  is 
called  ruurig."     Barry's  Orkney,   p.  3o2. 

Notwithstanding  the  [ilausibleness  of  the  reason 
assigned  for  this  custom,  as  securing  common  exer- 
tion during  a  state  of  warfare,  it  would  seem  that 
we  ought  to  trace  it  to  an  earlier  period.  It  is  most 
probably  a  remnant  of  the   indent  Gothic. orGer- 
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man  manners.  We  loam  from  Tacitus  (Dc  Moribus 
Germ.)  tliat,  "  anions;  (ho  Germans,  tlio  cultivated 
lands  were  not  considered  as  the  property  of  indtvi. 
duaW,  I'ut  of  the  whole  tribe,  which  they  cultivated, 
and  sowed,  and  reaped,  in  common."  V.  Barry, 
p.  103. 

Caesar  j^ives  materially  the  same  account  of  the 
manners  of  the  Gennms.  "  Neque  (piisquam  ai^ri 
niodum  certuiii.  :iut  lines  habet  proiirios  ;  sed  ma. 
gistratus,  ac  (.lineipes  in  anuos  singulos  gentibus, 
cognationibusque  hominuui,  qui  una  coierunt,  quan- 
turn,  ct  quo  loco  visum  est,  aj^ri  adtribunnt,  at(|ue 
anno  post  alio  transire  cogunt."  De  Bell.  Gall, 
tib.  vi.  c.  22. 

The  prevalence  of  riiii-rig.  in  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, even  amon;;  ditlcrent  landholders,  a  (lords  a 
strong  presuHiiition  that  it  was  introduced  from  Ger- 
many- or  Scandinavia,  and  gradually  found  its  way, 
in  Scotland,  from  Norlli  to  South. 

'I'lio  name  seems  evidently  derived  from   the  cir- 
cumstance of  these  lands  or  ridges  nnining  parallel 
to  each  other. 
RUNT,  s.     1.  The  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Muskane  treis  sproulit, 

Combust,  barrant,  unblomit,  and  unleifit, 
Anld  rottin  ruiitis  quharin  na  <ap  was  leifit. 
Palicf  of  Honour^  i.  3. 

2.  The  hardened  stem  or  stalk  of  a  plant,  as  of 
colewort  or  cabbage.  A  kail-runt,  the  stem  of 
colewort,  S. 

"  The  stems,  or,  to  give  them  their  ordinary  ap- 
pellafion,  the  runts,  are  placed  somewhere  above 
the  head  of  the  door  ;  and  the  Christian  names  of 
the  people  whom  chance  brings  into  the  house,  are, 
according  to  the  priority  of  placing  the  runts',  the 
names  in  question."  Burns,  iii.  12t3.  N.  V.  Bow- 
kail. 

3.  An  old  woman,  q.  a  withered  hag,  S. 

Sibb.   derives   it,   without  any   probability,   from 
root.     It  is  perhaps  radically  the;  same  with  Germ. 
rhide,  bark  ;  also,   crust.     For  what  is  a  runt,  S. 
but  the  stalk  hardened  into  a  sort  of  bark  ? 
RUNT,   .?.     1.  An   eld   cow,   S.B.  a  cow  that 
has  given  over  brecdinc;,  Caithn. 
This  is  evidently  quite  diliVrent  from   the  sense  of 
the  word,  as  used  in  England,   where  it  signifies  an 
ox  or  cow  of  a  small  size.     It  is  probably  from  the 
same  origin,  however;  Belg.  rtind,  a  bullock,  Germ. 
rinde,  an  ox  or  cow.     V.  Rhind  Mart. 
2.  A  contemptuous  designation  given   to  an  old 

woman,  S. 
RURYK,  (idj.     Rural,  rustic,  vulgar. 

Wallace  a  lord  he  may  be  clepyt  wiyll, 
Thocht  ruryk  folk  tharolV  hafl  lilill  feill, 
Na  dc)  uie  ua  lord,  bot  landis  be  Ihair  part. 
IVuUace,  vii.  398.  MS. 
Lat.  rus,  rtir-is,  the  country. 
To  RUisCH,  Rlsche,  Rwyss,  r.  (u    To  drive, 
to  put  to  flight. 

For  thai  with  in  war  rycht  vorthj'  ; 
And  ihaim  dtfcndyt  douchtely  ; 
And  rufihjjt  tliair  fayis  ost  agayne. 
Sum  best,  sum  woundvt,  sum  als  slayne. 

'  Barbour,  h.'JJ.  MS. 


For  athyr  part  set  all  thair  mycht 
To  riische  lliair  fayis  in  the  fycht  ; 
And  with  all  mycht  on  othyr  dang. 

Ibid.  xiv.  200.  MS. 
Men  sayis  that  the  Inglis  thare 
On  bak  a  gret  space  ncyisyd  ware. 

lV(jnto-xH,  viii.  26.  1  U. 
Su.G.  rus-a,  ruik-a,  A.S.  hrcoa-an,  racs-an,  to 
rush,  irruere.     Hire- views  MoesG.  drius-an  as  ori. 
ginally  the  same,  only  with  d  ]>refixed.     Is),  hri/sc, 
irruptio. 

Rt  scuE,  Rwhys,  s.  Drive,  violent  exertion  of 
force. 

Thaire  thai  layid  on  dwyhs  for  dwyhs, 
^Vyth  mony  a  raji  ;  and  mony  a  r-ivkys 
Thare  wes  delt  in-to  that  felde. 

Jl'iintoxcii,  viii.  1(5.  202. 

To  RUSE,  Roosf,,  r.  a.  To  extol,  to  commend 
highly  ;  sometimes  written  reese,  S.  lluzc, 
rcoitsc,  rc'iizc,  A.  Bor. 

Syttand  at  eis  ilk  ane  sais  his  entent ; 
Carpis  of  jiece,  and  nt.ic  it  now,  lat  sc, 
Quhea  that  thay  younder  iuuadis  your  countrc. 

Doug.  I'irg'il,  379.  42. 
Thonch  sum  be  trcw,  I  wot  richt  few  ar  thei ; 
AVho  lindith  truthe,  let  him  his  lady  ruse. 

liviuijiunc^s  Test,  of  Creseide, 
Chron.  S.  P.  i.  174. 
Come  view  the  men  thou  likes  to  roosc. 

Ranisai/a  fVorks,  i.  123. 
The  warld  will  like  me  if  I'm  rees'd  by  you. 

Ibid.  347. 
"  Every  body  ruxes  the  ford  as  he  finds  it ;" 
S.  Prov.  Uudd.    i.  e.    commends   it   more  or   less. 
For  here  the  term  is  meant  to  bear  an  ambiguous 
sense. 

"  Rufe  the  fair  d.ay  at  night ;"  S.  Prov.  "  Com. 
mend  not  a  thing,  or  project,  till  it  has  its  full  ef- 
fect ;"   Kelly,  p.  282. 

///  ru^cd  is  sometimes  used,  as  in  the  S.  Prov.  ; 
"  If  it  be  ill,  it  is  as  ill  ruscd  ;"  i.  e.  discommend, 
ed.     V.  Kelly,   p.  210. 

The  term,  in  its  primary  sense,  has  included  the 
idea  of  boasting.  It  has  still  a  similar  apiilication. 
One  is  said  to  ruse  hiiitsclf ;  also,  to  ruse  his  gudcs, 
when  he  prefers  them  to  those  of  others.  This  cor- 
responds to  Isl.  rai/.v-tt,  jactabundfe  mnlta  ell'ufio; 
G.  Andr.  Roi-a,  laudarc,  extollere;  Verel.  Ind. 
Su.G.  ros-(i,  roos-(i,  Dan.  ros-er,  Ital.  ruzz-are, 
id.  Ihre  imagines  that  it  may  be  derived  from  m-w, 
to  elevate.  It  would  be  more  natural  to  refer  to 
MoesG.  ra'da,  speech  ;  especially  as  Isl.  rtius,  evi- 
dently allied  to  ruse,  denotes  prodigality  of  words, 
futile  talk. 

RUSE,  Ruissr;,  Rrss,  ,?.     I.  Boast. 

I  conipt  na  thing  al  thocht  yone  fant  Troianis 
Rekin  thar  fatis  that  thaine  bidder  brocht, 
Al  sic  vane  ruse  I  fere  as  thing  of  nocht. 
In  case  thay  proude  be  of  the  Goddis  ansueris, 
And  lliame  aa-ant  tlicrof  with  f>  llonn  feris. 

Doug.  Virgil,  279.  10. 
Sum  spendis  on  the  auld  vse, 
Sum  makis  ane  tumc  ruse. 

Ibid.  Pfol.  238,  b.  3. 
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To  mill-  a  liime  rune,  to  boast  wlicre  there  !»  no 
groitnd  for  it,  but  the  reverse  ;  as,  to  boast  of  full. 
nf»s,  wlioii  one  is  in  poverty.  This  phrase  is  still 
used,  Alii;. 

Qiiliat  i^if  Kin;;  David  war  Icivand  in  thir  dayis  ? 
The  (luhillv  did  found  sa  mony  gaj  Abayis. — 
His  siii'Ci's'-onrs  niaks  litill  /■(//»»<>,  I  ges. 
Of  his  ilevotioiin,  or  of  his  huruies. 

J,jjii(ls(,i/,S.  P.  R.  ii.  ^Sl. 
The.  iiroprictor  of  the  sinall  estate  of  Denchar,   in 
Angus,  had   in   his   possession,   tiH  thf  jear   17  J.'), 
when  it  Mas  carried  oH'  by  the  Ifi^^hiandcrs,   in   their 
swireL   for  arms,  a  hroad  iwordi   tran^rnittBd  from 
one  iieir  to  anolher,   with  this  cuiioiis  insci-iption  ; 
At  Bannockburii  I  sei'v'd  the  Bruce, 
Of  quhilk  the  Inglis  had  aa  rwAv. 
The  account  has  this  collateral  |)roof  of  authenti- 
city,  that  thu  family  liiive  io   tiieir  possessioii  seisins 
from  tile  time  of  David  Bruce  dowuwiirUs.     Those  I 
have  examined.  i 

y.   Ci>mmendation,  praise ;   without   the   ide.i   of 
boasting  being;  included,  S. 
Rus  is  used  in  this  sense  O.K. 
A  morn  Lybeaiis  was  boun 
For  to  Wynne  renonn. 
And  I  (>.'>  wythoule  les. 

Li/hcuKs-,  Rit ton's  E.  M.  R.  ii.  33. 
Chaucer,  ruse,  couiniend. 

Su.(i.  ros,  roos,  praise.  Ihrc  observes,  that  it 
was  used  by  ancient  writers  in  the  sense  of  boasting. 
Isl.  Iirooiiai,   praise,  Dan.  rucsglcde,  boasting. 

Rrsr.u,   s.     One  habituated  to  self-commenda- 
tion. 
"  A  great  riifcr  was  never  a  good  rider  ;"  S. 

Prov.     "  A  man  that  boasts  much,  seldom  performs 

well  ;"   Kelly,   p.  36. 

RUSHIE,  ,9.     A  broil,  Fife. 

Tent,  rin/.icli,  strepitus,  ruijach-en,  streperc,  per- 
strcpcre.     Su.G.  Isl.  riisk-a,  id. 
RUSKIE,    *.      1.    A  basket  for  carrying   corn, 

during  the  operation  of  sowing,  Perths.  Loth. 

It  is  made  of  twigs  of  briar  and  wheat  straw. 

2.  "  A  sort  of  a  vessel  made  of  straw  to  hold 
meal  in." 

"  You  arc  as  small  as  the  twitter  of  a  twin'd 
nitkij  ;"  S.  Prov. ;  "  a  taunt  to  a  maid,  that  would 
gla<liy  be  esteemed  neat,  and  small;''  Ivelly,  p.  395. 

3.  A  hive  for  bees,  made  of  rushes  or  straw,  S.B. 
slep,  synon. 

From  A.S.  rise,  a  rush,  Su.G.  rusk,  congeries 
▼irgultorum  ;  or  rather,  radically  the  same  with  rj/s- 
.<■/«,  Germ,  rctischc,  Fr.  ruche',  a  bee-hive. 

RITTE,  ^.     A  blow.     V.  Rout,  s.  2. 
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RITTE,  s.     A  fowl ;  perhaps  the  same  with  the 

Jinod-Goose. 

"  The  wylde  gusc  of  the  grcit  bind.  ii.  s.  The 
claik,  quink.  and  rate,  the  jirice  of  the  peicc.  xviii.  d." 
Acts  Mar.  l.jol.  e.  11,  Kdit.  1566. 

Isl.  hrulla  is  the  name  given  to  a  species  of  wild 
goose;  anser  montaniis.  It  is  also  called  FiaUa  rn. 
ia,  q.  the  fell  (or  mountain)  rutt ;  G.  Aiidr.  p.  124. 
V.  ISoon  Goosu. 

RUTHER,  J,  '  A  loud  noise,  a  tumultuous  cry, 
an  uproar,  S.      . 

—  Sic  a  rutltur  raise,  twce.sh  riving  hair, 

Screeding  of  kurches,  crying  dool  and  care, 
Wi'  (hud  for  thud  upon  tlieir  bare  breast  bane, 
To  see't  and  hear't,  wad  break  a  heart  of  s!ane. 
'     '■  Rogs\-  Ilelennre',  p.  23. 

A.S.   hrufh.   commotion,    C.B.    rhathr,  impetus, 
rhulliro,  cum  impetn  ferri,  Ir.  rua/li'ir,  pillage.     It 
may,  however,   be  of  the  same  origin  with  Ruddj/, 
q.  y'.,  especially  as  Isl.  hrid  deuotes  a  combat. 
RUTHER,  RuTiiYR,  s.     Rudder. 

A  huiulreth  srhippis,  that  ruthi/r  bur  and  ayr, 
To  turss  thair  gud,  in  hawyn  was  lyand  thar. 
IVaUucc,  vii.  lOCG.  MS. 
RUTILLAND,  part.  pr. 

I  am  ane  blak  monk,  said  the  r(/^///«7jf/ Rauin, 
Sa  said  the  Glaid,  1  am  auc  halie  Freir';    ' 
And  hes  power  to  bring  you  quick  to  henlti. 
Lt/ndsai/x  iy»rk/x,  l.iS'i.  p.  207. 
This  is  printed  Rii/ill  and  Riniin,  but  evidently 
by  mistake.     If  ru/illund  be  the  original  word,  it 
must  allude  to  the  glossy  appearance  of  the  raven  ; 
Fr.  ni/il-er,  Lat,  rutil-arr,  to  glitter.     In  later  edi- 
tions it  is  ratlini;,  as  synon.  with  rolpand,  aa  epi- 
thet used  in  the  description  of  the  raven  in  the  pre- 
ceding stanza. 

RUTOUR,  s.     A  spoiler,  an  oppressor. 

"  Thau  sal  thay  corruppit  rutouris,  his  mynyons, 
be  salut  as  kyngis,  and  haldyu  in  renerence  amang 
ws."     Bellend.  Crou.  Fol.  11,  a.     V.  Rotstebs. 
To  RUVE,  r.  «.     To  clinch.     V.  Roove. 
RUWITH. 

Pight  was  prodly,  with  purponr  and  pallc  ; 

Birdes  brandeu  above,  in  brend  gold  bright ; 

Ruxi/h  was  a  chapell,  a  chambour,  a  halle  ; 

A  chymue  with  charcole,  to  chaufe  the  knight. 
Sir  GuoDdn  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  9. 
This  being  a  description  of  a  royal  pavilion,  per- 
haps nccilh  may  signify,  formed  of  tapestry,  from 
A.S.  reoisu,  tapestry.  It  may,  however,  be  an  er- 
ror for  oulicith,  without,  or  some  word  of  simiiar 
meaning. 

RWHYS,  Wyntown,     V.  RuscHE,  5. 
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The  Tetter  S.,  Hire  observes,  was  a  peculiar  fa- 
vourite with  the  ancient  Goths;  qua  nulla — ca- 
rior,  nulla  frequentior. 

This  letter,  ;us  occurring  in  tlie  beginning  of  words, 
in  inany  instances  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  radi- 
cal. While  prefixed  in  some  Goth,  dialects,  it 
was  thrown  away  in  others.  This  was  especi- 
ally the  case  before  Ic.  The  same  term  some- 
times appears  with  s,  and  sometimes  without 
it.  Of  this  we  have  some  vestiges  in  our  own 
language  ;  as,  cny  and  scri/. 

Ss  is  often  used  by  our  old  writers  as  the  mark  of 
the  pi.  ;  as,  liorss  for  /torsi.i,  horses. 

SA,  St^A,  SwA,  ro/i).      1.  So,  consequently. 

Quiieu  he  is  stuflit,  thair  strike,  and  Iiald  hym 

on  steir, 
S'a  sail  jcstoiiayyonestowt,9npposchcbe  Strang. 

Gauan  and  Gal.  iii.  15. 
"  Brothyr,"  he  said,  "  sen  tliow  will  sua, 
"  It  is  gild  that  we  sainyn  ta." 

Barbour,  v.  71.  MS. 

2.  In  ."such  a  manner. 

Now  God  gyfl' grace  that  I  may  sku 
Tret  it,  and  bryng  it  till  endyng — 

Barbour,  i.  34.  MS. 

3.  As,  in  like  manner. 

And  on  the  north  halff  is  the  way 
iS'«  ill,  as  it  apperis  to  day. 

Barbour,  viii.  40.  MS. 
It  is  now  written  sac ;  but  often  pron.  sa.    MocsG. 
va;«,  stie,  swaei,  A.S.  sTsa,  Isl.  4-»o,   gica,  Su.G. 
Dan.  saa,  ita. 

To  SA,  r.  n.     To  say,  to  speak,  to  tell. 

Fas  on,  sister,  in  my  nanu-,  and  thys  ane  thing 
Sa  lawlie  to  ray  pruude  fa,  and  declare. 

Doug,  y'irgil,  114.  41. 
Alem.  Germ,  sag-en,  A.S.  sacg-an,  Su.G.  sacg-a. 

SACKE,  s.     Sackcloth. 

His  Abbots  i;at  an  nncouthe  tiirne, 
When  Shaue'lingcs  went  to  sarfcc. 

Spec.  Godli)  Sang<t,  p.  35. 
i.  c.  M  hen -monks  and  friars  wi-re  obliged  to  put 
•n  sackcloth.     The   phrase  is  metaph.,  expressing 
their  deep  sorrow  on  account  of  the  Reformation. 

The  phrase  sack  goicn  still  denotes  a  gown  made 
of  sackcloth,  such  as  that  in  which  penitents  used 
publicly  to  appear,  according  to  the  former  custom 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  although,  if  I  mistake 
Hot,  this  relic  of  Popish  peuancc  is  now  universally 
laid  aside. 

To  this  custom  the  following  proverbial  phrase 
andoiibtedly  refers. 

Do'iu  well  oursclls,  we  canna  help 
Tho'  a  friends  binna  steddy  ; 


Snia'  is  their  kin  that  cinna  spare 
To  fill  b.-iitli  suck  and  widdy. 

Puvms  in  the  Buthan  Dialect,  p.  16, 
I.  e.   both  tlie  sack  gown  and  the  halter. 

SACK,  X.     One  of  the  privileges  of  a  baron.     V. 

Sak. 
SACKET,  Sakket,   s.     A  small   sack  or   bag, 

S.B. 

"  The  poiet  confermis  this  .'amyn  purpos,  sayand, 
that  euerye  man  of  lliis  varld  Uaris  tua  sukkcttis  vitht 
Iiym.  The  fyrst  sakket  hyiigis  bcfor  hym,  vitht  in 
the  ({uhilk  ar  contenit  al  the  vicis  that  his  nychtbour 
coiiimittis  ;  aiide  the  nyxt  sakket  hyngis  behynd  his 
bak,  vilht  in  the  quhilk  ar  cuntcnit  al  the  vicis  that 
his  self  committis."     Conipl.  S.  p.  216. 

A  dimin.  from  sack,  a  term  which  has  passed 
through  a  great  variety  of  languages  ;  MoesG.  sukk, 
A.S.  saccc,  sacc,  Alem.  sac,  Dan.  Bclg.  sack,  Fr. 
sac,  Ital.  Ilisp.  sacco,  Lat.  sacc-us,  Gr.  ««»»••$, 
Heb.  pjy,  sak,  id. 

To  SACRE',  V.  a.     To  consecrate. 

Thy  secrete  sawis  and  thy  prophecyis, 

I  sail  gar  kepe,  and  obserue  reuerentlye; 

And,  O  thou  blissit  woman,  vnto  the. 
Wise  walit  men  sail  dedicate  and  sacrt. 

Doug.  Virgil,  165.  12. 
Fr.  sacrer,  Lat.  sucr-are. 

To  SACRIFY,  -0.  a.     \.  To  sacrifice,  to  offer 
religiously  ;  Lat.  sacrific-are. 

Into  this  coup  of  gold  Anchises  hys  syre 
At  the  altare  was  wount  to  sacrify. 

Doug.  Virgil,  214.  7.* 

2.  To  consecrate,  to  dedicate. 

Qiiha  sail  fra  thens  adorne  in  any  stcdc 
The  power  of  Juno,  or  alteris  sacrift/e  ? 

Ibiil.  14.  34. 

3.  To  appease,  to  propitiate. 

Unto  the  hallowit  stede  bring  in,  thay  cry. 
The  grete  figure,  and  lat  us  sacrijfy 
The  haly  goddes,  and  magnify  hir  micht. 

Ibid.  40.  30. 
SAD,  adj.     1 .   Grave,  serious,  not  flippant. 
Proportionyt  lang  and  fayr  was  his  wesagc, 
Rycht  sad  off  spech,  and  abill  in  curage. 

Wallace,  ix.  1923.  MS. 
To  wryte  anone  I  hynt  my  pen  in  hand. 
For  till  perform  the  poet  graif  and  sad. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  202.  40. 
Sudc,  Chaucer,  sad,  Spenser,  id.     Mr.  Macpher- 
son  views  Sw.   sedig,  serious,  as  allied.     V.  Sercn. 
Sibb.  refers  to  Tcut.  satigh  teiiipcrans,  modestus. 
2.  Wise,  prudent,  sage. 

The  King  gert  charge  thai  suld  the  Byschop  ta, 
Bot  sad  Lordys  consellyt  to  lat  hiin  ga. 

Wallace y  xi.  1334.  MS. 
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Wise  lords,  Sec.  Edit.  1648,  1673, 

3,  Firm,  steady. 

Or  he  was  horst  rydaris  about  him  kest ; 
He  saw  full  weyll  lang  swa  he  niycht  nocht  lest. 
Sad  men  in  deid  wpon  him  can  renew  ; 
With  retornyng  that  nycht  xx  he  slew. 

fVallace,  t.  289.  MS, 
The  Erll  Malcom  Stirlyng  in  kcpyng  had, 
Till  him  he  com  with  men  off  annes  sad, 
Thre  liundreth  haill,  that  sekyr  war  and  trew, 
Off  Lennox  folk,  thair  power  to  renew, 

I/jtd.  X.  56.  MS. 
Sade,    Chaucer,   steady ;    unsad,   unsettled,   un- 
steady. 

O  stormy  pcple,  unsad  and  ever  uiitrewc. 
And  undiscrete,  and  changing  as  a  fane  ; 

Thus  saiden  sade  folk  ia  that  citec. 

Whan  that  the  peple  gased  up  and  doun, 

He  so  often  haddc  hire  don  offence, 

And  she  ay  sade  and  constant  as  a  wall. 

Clerkes  T.  vcr.  8871.  8878.  8923. 

4,  Close,  compact,  cohesive,  S. 

A  road,  or  foot  path,  is  said  to  be  sad,  when  it  is 
beaten  by  the  feet  of  passengers. 

C.B.  salhru  signifies  calcarc,  conculcare ;  si/lh, 
solidus  ;  Davies. 

It  is  used  by  R.  Brunnc,  p.  303.,  in  the  sense  of 
close,  compact. 

Strenth  suld  non  haf  had,  to  perte  tham  thorgh 

cute. 
So  wer  thei  set  sad  with  poyntes  rounde  aboute. 
The  kyng  sauh  tham  comand  so  sadlj/  in  the 
mede. 

5,  Heavy ;  as,  the  bread  is  xcry  sad,  i,  e,   not 
well  raised,  S. 

"  In  some  provincial  dialects, — sad  is  used  for 
heavy  ;"  Sir  J,  Sinclair's  Observ.  p.  146, 

G,  Weighty,  solid  ;  applied  to  proofs, 

"  Bot  quhat  auailis  this  cquitie  of  the  cans  be. 
foir  heircris, — utterly  ignorant  of  the  mater  how  it 
was  done, — quhilk  csteme  the  sclanderis  of  maist 
lewd  slirht  personis,  for  sad  tcstimoneis."  Buch. 
auan's  Detect.  D.  i.  b. 

7,  Flat,  close  to  the  ground,  S. 

Thus  a  thing  is  said  to  lie  sad,  S. 
Sadly,  SAnr,YE,  adv.     1.  Steadily;  Chaucer,  id. 
Adam  Wallace  Barroun  off  Ricardtouu 
Full  sadly  socht  till  Wallace  off  renoun. 

Wallace,  xi.  762,  MS, 
This  messager  drank  sadli/  ale  and  wine. 

Man  of  Luices  Tale,  vor.  5163. 
?.  It  seems  also  used  in  the  sense  of,  closely,  com- 
pactly, 

Tharfor  comfort  yow,  and  rely 
Your  men  about  yow  r)'Cht  starkly  ; 
And  haldis  about  the  Park  your  way, 
Uycht  als  sadlij  as  ye  may  ; 
For  I  trow  (hat  nane  sail  haff  m^  cht, 
That  chassys,  with  sa  fele  to  fyciit, 

Baihoiir,  xiii,  374,  MS, 
As  sadli/  hm't  as  ever  ye  may. 

Edit,  1620. 


Thir  men  rctomode,  withoutea  noyess  or  dyu^ 
To  thair  maistir,  told  him  as  thai  had  seyne, 
Than  grathit  sone  thir  men  of  armj-ss  keyne  : 
Sadlye  on  fute  on  to  the  houss  thai  sucht. 

IVallace,  iv.  231,  MS. 
In  this  sense  the  adv.  is  used  by  R.  Brunnc,     V. 
Sad, 

To  Sad,  v.  n.    To  grow  solid.     The  ground  i» 
said  to  sad,  or   be  sadded,  when  the  soil  co- 
heres, S. 
Satld  O.E.  signifies  to  settle, 

Austen,  the  oldc,  hereof  made  bokes, 
And  him  selfc  ordeined,  to  sadxl  «  in  belcne. 
P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  49,  a. 
i,  c.  to  confirm  or  settle  us  in  the  faith.     K.  sad- 
den  is  still  used  in  a  similar  sense,  as  signifying  to 
make  cohesive. 
To  SAD,  r.  a.    To  make  sad,  to  sadden. 

"  The  lamentable  losses  you  have  still  by  the  hand 
of  that  wicked  eneoiy, — make  clear  such  a  measure 
of  the  wrath  and  desertion  of  God,  that  oftentimes 
sads  our  hearts  exceedingly."    Bailliu's  Lett.  ii.  100. 

Sad,  q.  d.  sceed,  ab  Isl.  swa  perdcre  ;  Sercn. 
SAEBIENS,  Saebi.ns,  conj.     Since,  S.  i.  e.  be- 
ing sae,  OT  so. 

Suebins  she  be  sic  a  thrawin.gabbit  chuck, 
Yonder's  a  craig,  since  3c  have  tint  all  hope, 
Gae  till't  your  ways,  and  take  the  lover's  lowp, 
Rariisaj/''s  Poems,  ii.  69. 
SAFER,  s.     Damages, 

"  That  days  be  kept  every  four  days  once,  or 
within  two  months  at  least,  and  such  as  shall  be 
found  to  be  robbed  of  their  goods,  be  redressed  to 
the  double,  and  with  safer,  according  to  the  law  of 
marches."     Spotswood,  p.  306, 

This  word  seems  properly  to  signify  a  premium 
given  for  the  safety  or  preservation  of  goods  that 
have  been  lost  or  carried  oft' ;  E,  salvage,  salvage 
money.     V,  Sefor. 

SAFT,  adj.     Used  in  the  different  senses  of  E. 
soft,  S, 

1.  As  opposed  to  what  is  fatiguing. 

Kind  nobles,  will  ye  but  alight, 

In  yonder  bower  to  stay  ; 
Saft  ease  shall  teach  you  to  forget 

The  hardness  of  the  way, 

Riison''s  S.  Songs,  ii.  36. 

2.  Pleasant. 

To  me  nae  after  days  nor  nichts 

Will  eir  be  saft  and  kind  ; 
I'll  till  the  air  with  heavy  sighs, 

And  greet  till  I  am  blind. 

Ibid.  ii.  163. 

3.  Tranquil,  quiet,  at  rest,  Gl.  Sibb, 

Teut.  saft,  suavis,  mollis.  Junius  views  Su.G« 
saft,  surcus,  as  a  cognate  ;  Sercn.  addt  Isl.  trf.a 
sedarc, 

Saft,  adv.     I,   Softly,  not  harshly;  applied  to 
music,  S. 

In  window  hung,  how  aft  we  see 
Thee  keek  around  at  warblers  free 
That  carrol  saft,  and  sweetly  sing  ! 

Fergiisson^s  Poems,  ii.  36-. 
Tt2 
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S.  Lightly,  as  opposed  to  being  fast  a?le<?p. 
"  O  slfrp  Vf.  wake  yo,  Kiiim<)?it  Willio, 
"  Ifpon  till-  morn  that  tlioii's  to  die  r" 
'•  O  1  sleep  stiff,  and  f  wake  aft  ; 

"  It's  lang  since  sleeping  «ai  Ikycd  frae  mc." 
■'    .'      M/nstrfhj/  Border,  i,  1 5\. 
bArri  V,  fiih.     Softly,  S. 
•        Theu  quickly  lie  took  aff  his  shoon, 
AaAsuJlly  down  the  stair  did  creep. 

Mhiyfrchi)  Border,  i.  84. 
To  S\FT,  V.  a.     To  soften,  to  mollify;  applied 
to  the  inind. 

•"•'file  mer^y  of  thai  mcit  meik  ros 
•    Sukl  *<//<  yow  thairlill  1  siippois. 

■    ''  Ditnhur,  Muilland  Pocnn,  p.  \1\. 
I'o  SAOHriL,  Ti  n.    To  be  reconciled,  to  make 
peace.  '   ■,',  ,' 

I  shall  di;;ht  the  a  Duke,  and  dnWre  the  with 

honde ;  ' 
Withy  thou  sa^htil  with  the  Knight, 
That  is  so  har(li  and  wight. 

Sir  Gnicnn  and  Sir  Giil.  ii.  26. 
A.S.  sahtl-ian,  litem  componerc,  rcconciliare.    V. 
Salcht.     Hence, 

S.^GHTLV.N'G,  s.     ReconcHlatlon. 
Di^ht  was  here  xu^Jdlijng, 
Biforc  the  conily  Kini;, 
Thoi  held  up  her  hondes.  Ibid.  st.  2.5. 

To  SAY,  r.  n.     I  ijo;s  sti//,  I  tell  you  ;  said  me, 
told  me,  said  to  mc. 

The  toun,  as  I  ijois  sriij^ 

Wcs  throw  gret  force  of  fechting  tane. 

Barbour,  xlv.  2'it.  MS. 
This  'vi' ixi  A.S.  idiom.     Segc  mc,  die  milii ;  Scc- 
giitli  wfj  dicite  niihi ;  top  being  the  dative  as  well  as 
the  accusartve  case  in  A.S. 

To  SAY,  Siiv,  B.   fi.     1.  To  assay,  to  put  to 
trial,  S. 

"  They  were  well  saj/ed,  ere  tlicy  past  out  of 
Scotland,  and  that  by  their  own  provocation,  but 
ever  they  tint."     Pitscottie,   p.  148. 

I  had  not  i'a'ichly  enlerpri>t, 

Nor  yit  had  scjjd  the  archer-craft. 

Citerrie  and  Slue,  St.  15. 
Teii/it^fe,   Lat.  vers. 

P'alse  feckless  foulmart,  lo  here  a  defiance  ; 
Go  irij  thv  sciiMicc  ;  do,  Droigh,  wiiat  thou  do 
[dow]. 
Po/:c.  iV  Moiifgom.   JVa/fon''s  Coll.  iii.  4. 
Contr.  from  Fr.  e.\saj/-er  ;  this  from  Arm.  essea, 
essaiti,  id. 

^.  V.  n.  To  endeavour,  to  attempt,  S.  V.  Sey. 
SAY,  Save,  s.     A  bucket,  or  vessel  for  carrying 

water,  Inverness,  Orkn.  ;  a  milk-pni),  Dumfr. 

'•  Of  the  saniin  wyse  th;iir  be  ordaiiit  (lire  or  foure 
fuijs  to  the  commonn  vse,  and  vi.  or  niav  cloiUisof  iriii, 
to  draw  downe  timber  and  ruifhs  that  ar  fyrit."  Ads 
Ja.  I.  14'2G.  c.  HJ.  Edit.  1560.    Saj/c,  c.  73,  Murray. 

Sn.G.  .'«,/,  id.  situla,  vas,  quo  aqua  ])ortafur;  Isl. 
saa,  niajusciilum  quodvis  vas,  01.  Lex.  Run.  The 
Fr.  use  .•.eaii  in  the  same  sense,  which  is  most  pro- 
bably from  the  Goth.  Souie  have  menlioned  lleb. 
HNDj   *<^'^^5   *  measure,   as   allied.     VVachter   ob. 


strves,  that,  with  the  ancient  Germans,  ftaa  denot- 
ed water:  hence  Ihre  supposes  that  Mia,  as  sifjnifjing 
a  vessel  for  holding  water,  naturally  derives  ils  origiu. 
SAYARE,  s.     An  author,  a  poetical  writer. 
The  taj/arc  eik  suld  wele  consider  thit, 
His  mater,  und  quhain  to  it  intitillit  [f.  '  ' 

Doug.  I'irgil,  Pro!.  271,  34. 
He  is  here  sjicaking  of  the  Heroic  stile  of.W.riliug, 
Ferelhar  is,  ([uha  list  syt  doun  and  mote, 
Ane  vther  saijarin  fall  is  to  sjije  and  note, 
Than  but  olVence  or  fait  thamc  self  to  wryte. 
.  Ibid.  E.tdam. -iSb.  4'i. 

•I'.ither  immediately  from  A.S^  sneg-ah  nar^.'ire, 
or  from  uigc,  narratio  ;  whence  sage-man,  delator. 
\'.  Saw,  .?.    '  ,    '  ' 

Nearly  allied  both  to  sal/are  and  .fage.)rian\i  O.E. 
seggcr.  U.  of  Brunne,  speaking  of  bis' translatioa 
of  Langloft'.s  Chronicle,  says  ;  ' 

1  mad  noght  for  no  disours, 
Ne  for  no  seggers  no  harpours. 
Hot  for  the  luf  of  s)mple  men, 
That  strange  Inglis  can  not  ken.       Prot.  xcix. 
Hearne  renders  the  term,  ''  suijer/:,  hustorians." 
R.  Hrunne  had   undoubtedly   the  minstrels,   (he  he- 
reditary chroniclers  of  the  nation,  especially  in   his 
eye.     The  only  sense  given  of  disours,  in  the  Gl., 
is  discourse.     Rut  it  evidently  signifies  7chcarscrf, 
talc-lcUcrs  ;  Fr.  diseur,  a  speaker.     As  a  poet  was 
called  a  Makurc,   because  he  composed,   he  might  be 
designed   a  Sai/are,   or   Scggrr,    because  lie  reciled 
his  compositions  ;   unless  the  name  was  from  saga, 
sage,  as  descriptive  of  the  general  character  of  these 
works,  which  were  merely  rhythmical  histories  or 
narrations. 

S  AIKYR,  Haltsaikyr,  "  a  species  of  cannon, 
smaller  than  a  demi-culverine,  much  employed 
in  sieges.  Like  the  faucon,  &c.  they  derived 
their  name  from  a  species  of  hawk."  Gl.  Coitipl. 
"  Mak  reddy  your  cannons, — falcons,  saikijrs, 
ha//  sail.jjrs,  and  half  falcons."     Compl.  S.  p.  64. 

The  following  jiassagc  has  been  quoted  for  illus- 
trating the  origin  of  the  name. 

"  And  in  ridini;,  they  cast  of  haukes,  called  sui- 
crs,  to  the  kyles,  which  made  them  greate  sport." 
Hall's  Chronicle,' Fol.  207.      V.  Gl.  Compl. 

Fr.  satre,  "  a  sukcr,  the  hawk,  and  the  arlille- 
rie  so  called  ;"   Cotgr. 

S.'MKLESS,  Saykles,  adj.     1.  Guiltless,  iimo- 
cent,  S.     Sacldcss,  A.  Bor. 
Thay  saykles  wichtis  sail  for  my  gilt  be  slane. 
Bong,  yirgil,  4:i.  1 7. 
For  cri/tne  satkles,  charged  with  a  crime  of  which 
one  is  not  guilty. 

Nivt  tliame  the  secund  place  thay  folkis  nas, 
AV'rangwisly  put  to  dcde  for  cryme  \d/klis. 

Ibid.  178.  49. 
2.  Free  ;  used  in  a  general  sense. 

On  euery  syde  he  has  cassin  his  E  ; 
And  at  the  last  behaldis  the  ciele, 
Saikles  of  batal,  frc  of  all  sic  strylTe. 

Ibid.  430.  47. 
i.  e.  not  engaged  in  battle. 

A.S.  sacleas,  sine  culpa,  from  sac,   cause,  con 
trOTcrsy,  judgment,  aud/eas,  without]  Isl.  saklatut, 
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id.,  from  safe,  lis,  culpa,  noxs,  actio,  causa,  and 
laiiss  liber  ;  i.  c.  free  from  aieusatioQ,  blamelcbs. 
The  s.  is  from  ^loesG.  nalc-uii,  to  reprove,  to  ac- 
riise.     V.  S  VKE,  s. 

.SAIL-FISH,  s.  The  basking  shark,  S.  Squalus 
maximus,  pinna  dorsali  anteriore  majore,  Linn. 
"  The  sail-Jiih,  or  barking  [I.  basking]  shark, 
appears  on  llie  coasts  of  tl\e  parish  early  iu  the  month 
of  JMay,  if  the  season  is  warm  ;  he  is  a  stupid  and 
torpid  kind  of  fish ;  he  allows  the  harpooner  often 
to  feel  iiim  with  his  hand  before  he  darts  at  him." 
P.  South  Uist,  Invern.  Statist.  Ace.  xiii.  290. 

"  The  sun  or  sail-Jhh  occasionally  visits  ns ;  this 
sluggish  animal  sometimes  swims  into  the  salmon 
nets,  and  sutlers  itself  to  be  drawu  towards  the  shore, 
without  any  resistance,  till  it  gets  so  near  the  land, 
that  for  want  of  a  sufficient  body  of  water,  it  can. 
not  exert  its  strength,"  &e.  P.  Lochgoil.luad,  Ar- 
gyles.  Statist.  Ace.  iii.  17o.  ,  i.. 

It  is  denominated  from  the  large  fin  wljlch  it  car. 
rlcs  above  water.     It  is  also  called  the  Siin-Jiih,  S. ; 
Cui'biii.,  Cuii  ban,  or  Caijin,  Hebrides  ;  Iloc-molhcr 
<ii-  Ih'incr,  Orkn. 
SAILYE,  *.     An  assault. 

Qnhar  thai  entryt,  the  sat'lj/e  was  so  sayr, 
Dede  to  the  ground  feill  frekis  doun  thai  bayr. 
fVullace,  i.\.  170O.  >iS. 
Abbrev.  from  Fr.  rissail-ir,  to  attack. 
SAILL,  .«.     Happiness. 

Sal  never  myne  hart  be  in  saill,  na  in  liking, 
Bot  gif  1  loissing  ray  life,  or  be  laid  law. 

Gaxcan  und  Gul.  i.  'il.     V.  Seile. 
SAYN,  s.     Saying. 

Thre  yer  as  thus  the  rewm  stud  in  gud  pess  : 
Oil'  this  sdiin  my  w  ordis  for  to  cess, 
And  forthyr  fuith  oil   Wallace  I  will  tell. 
In  till  his  lyll'tiuiiat  a\*entur  yeit  fell. 

fP'alldvc,'  viii.  lCy\<i.  IMS. 
Of  this  saying  mc  worthis  for  to  cea^e. 

Edit.  164S. 
Mc  t:i>i/lih,  i.  e.  it  is  neceisiiry  for  nie,  may  hove 
been  the  reading  of  some  other  iV'IS. 

.SV///W,  however,  may  possibly  denote  felicity,  iu 
reference  to  peace';  Germ,  segcfi,  benedictio. 

To  SAIN,  r.  a.    To  bless.    V.  Sane. 
SAYND,  .*.     Message  or  messenger. 
Fiir  his  nuj/iid  till  thaim  send  he. 
And  thai  in  hy  assomblyt  then, 
Passand,   1  weyne,  a  thousand  mpn. 

Barbour,  v,  196.  MS. 
A.S.   v«H(/.    missio,  legalio,  also   legatiis.     Seiul, 
U  used  so  as  t(»  signify  an  embassy  ,  S.li.   Sonde  O.K. 
Tlio  fond  hue  hero  .sonde 
Ailionquc  by  the  sfronde 
That  shulde  Ilorne  brynge. 
Gcstc  King  Horn,  Rifson's  E.  V.  R.  li.  13^. 
If  he  wilti  mak  a  werk  of  fvne, 
Send  jour  sond  to  seke  Merlyne. 

R.  Uruintr,  App.  tu  Prcf.  clxsxix. 
Sayndis-man,  s.     A  messenger. 

I  rede  anc  sai/ndis  man  yc  send  to  y one  scnyeour. 
Gtncan  and  Gol.  ii.  2. 
Mr.  Pinkcrton  leaves  the  first  part  of  the  word 
saifndis,  as  occurring  here,  for  explanation.     But 


it  evidently  ought  to  be  printed  sayndiimari,  from 
A.S.  sondes. man,  nuntins;  from  sondes  the  genit.  of 
sand,  a  message,  and  »ia«,  i.  c.  one  employed  to 
deliver  a  message,  Isl.  sendeman,  id.  ap.  Ihrc,  vo. 
Sacnda.  V.  SAlf.Mi). 
SAIP,  .«.     Soap,  S. 

I  lerid  you  wylis  mony  fawld. 
To  mix  the  new  wyue  with  the  awld  ; 
. — To  sell  richt  dcii,  and  by  gud  cheip, 
And  mix  ry  meill  amang  the  saip  ! 

Li/ndsai),  S.  P.  R.  ii.  189. 
A.S.  Dau.  suepe,  Bclg.  seep,  Alem.  seiplic,  I.ar. 
fop-o. 
SAIR,  Sayu,  Saue,  flrf/.     1.  Sore,  painful,  S. 

2.  Sorrow  fill ;  as,  a  sair  heart,  a  heart  over- 
wliclmed  with  grief. 

This  idiom  occurs  in  Alcni.  Sercglier:a,  cor  dolens. 

3.  \''iolent,  carried  on  with  much  force. 

Thi^  sailyc  was  so  saj/r, 

Dede  to  the  grduud  feill  frekis  itoua  thai' bayr. 
.  Wallttce;  ix."  1790.  MS. 

4.  Heavy,  oppressive,  severe,  as  sntr  skhteas,  a 
sair  fever;  n  suir  mailer,  a  trying  business,  a 
hard  affair,  S. 

Lat  ws  to  borch  our  men  fra  your  fals  law, 
At  leylland  ar,  that  clia[)yt  fra  yo\ir  ayr  ; 
Deyll  nocht  thar  land,  the  unlaw  is  our  sa^r. 
Wallace,  vii.  436.  MS. 
Sair  service  lies  sum  hirreit  sone. 

Mailland  Poems,  p.  321. 
Su.G.  saar,  gravis,  A.S.  sar,  gravis,  molestus. 

5.  Niggardly,  hard  to  deal  with.  A  sair  inasler, 
a  hard  master;  a  sair  merclianl,  &c.j  S. 

SAin,  s.     A  sore,  a  wound,  S. 
O'  them  sad  talcs  he  tells  anon, 
AV'hau  ramble  and  whan  lighting's  done; 
And,  like  Hectorian,  ne'er  impairs 
The  brag  and  glory  o'  his  sairs. 

Ftrgtisson's  Poems,  ii.  96. 
A.S.  Isl.  sar,  Sn.G.  saar,  dolor  ;  vulnus.  .. 
Saiii,  Sar,  Sajie,  ddv.     1.  Sorely,  as  causing 
pain,  S. 
And  than  thai  suld  schut  hardely 
Amang  thair  fay  is,  and  sow  thaim  sar. 

Harbour,  xvi.  391.  MS. 
A.S.  sare,  graviter. 
2.  In  a  great  degree,  much.    Meat  much  roasted, 
is  said  to  be   sore  or  sair  done,  as  opposed   to 
what  is  lliain,  i.  c.  rare,  S. 

From  thens  fordwarte  \'lixesmare  and  mare 
A\'ifh  new  crimes  begoutli  to  affray  me  sure. 
Doug.  Virgil,  41.  45. 
It  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  bj  11.  lirunne,  p.  305. 
Our  Inglis  meji  &  thei  thcr  togidere  nutte, 
— Ther  speres  poj  nt  oner  poynt,  so  sure  &  st> 

thikke, 
&  fast  togidere  joynt,  to  sc  it  w^s  fcrlikc. 
i.  e.  "  so  very  close." 

Cierni.  sehr,  15elg.  seer,  valde,  Su.G.  saara. 
Somlice  grclo  szca  saara  ;  Aliijui  plorabai\t  do- 
knter;  Chron.  Rhythm,  ap.  Ihre,  vo.  Soar.  '•'  Scot. 
They  greet  »■«//•;"  Callander,  MS.  Notes,  ibid.;  pro- 
perh',  "  they  grat  sair.''' 
Saiu  Head,  a  common  Scoticism  for  a  head-ache. 
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Site  carps  ami  gruinhirs  tivo  tlircc  days. 

Syne  supporless  I  go  to  l)rJ  ; 

The  morn  1  «  aki-  with  a  '^nre  head. 

A.  Nicofs  I'ucms,  1739.  p.  52. 
S AIRLY,  adv.     Sorely. 

liaitli  liir  toiuiir  handcs, 

War  strenyeit  sairtjj  bonudiii  hard  with  bandes. 
Duug.  VirgU,   5^2.  36. 
To  SAIR,  V.  a.     I.  To  serve;  softened  in  pron. 
from  the  old  way  of  wTiting  v  as  ii,  seme,  S. 
She  sair'il  them  up,  she  sair'd  them  down, 

She  sair'tl  them  till  and  frae  ; 
But  when  she  went  behind  thair  backs, 
The  tear  did  blind  her  c'e. 
Lady  Jane,  Jamieso)i\s  Pvpular  Ball.  ii.  379. 

Iler  heart  it  wad  na  nuir 

To  think  but  Lindy  to  look  hamcward  mair. 
Ross's  Ilcltnorc,  p.  25. 

2.  To  fit,  to  be  large  enough.  The  coat  doea  na 
snir  him,  i.  e.  it  is  too  little,  S. 

3.  To  satisfy,  i'm  soo'd,  I  am  satisfied,  I  have 
enough  ;  applied  in  various  senses,  very  often 
to  food,  S. 

Ila,  ha,  my  lad,  says  tlicy,  ye  arc  nae  blatc, — 
It  seems  ye  are  na  sair^d  wi'  what  ye  got, 
Yc's  find  that  we  can  cast  a  harder  knot. 

Ross's  Helenojf,  p.  47. 
Th«  squire  that  had  an  eye 
Set  close  upon  her,  reed  that  she  sud  flee, 
Says  cannily,  I'm  sure  ye  are  not  saifd  ; 
Here's  fouth  of  meat,  eat  on  and  do  not  spar't. 

Ibid.  p.  30. 
Sairisg,  s.     As  much  as  satisfies  one,  S. 
Ye  cou'd  na  look  your  sairin'  at  her  face, 
So  meek  it  was,  so  sweet,  so  fu'  o'  grace. 

Ross's  Ilclenore,  p.  15. 
SAIRLES,  Sareless,   adj.    Unsavoury,   taste- 
less, S.B. 

For  as  Weill  sayis  Augustine, 
The  thing  to  ail  that  spokin  bene 
To  nane  is  spokin,  as  wc  knaw. 
Experience  dois  daylie  schaw. 
Sa  sic  Preichouris  as  I  have  tald, 
Rot  not  in  deid  sic  as  I  v.»ild  : 
That  thiukis  thame  sellis  dischargit  weill, 
(Jiihen  thay  haue  run  oure  with  ane  reijl 
Thair  sail  tes  sermone  red  yistrene, 
The  hour  sa  spendit  thay  ar  clene. 
Diall.  Clerk  ff  Courtcoitr,  p.  IC.  V.  Sawr. 
SAIT,  s.     An  old  designation  for  the  Court  of 
Session  in  S.    J^rds  of  the  Sail,  Lords  of  the 
Seat  or  Session. 
.Sum  sains  the  .Sail,  and  sum  thamc  cursis. 

■Dunbar,  Bannalyne  Poems,  p.  41. 
Lordes  of  the  scute.  Acts  Ja.  V.  1537.  c.  53. 
SAK,  Sack,  s.     .K  term  used  in  our  old  laws,  to 
jlenotc  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  baron. 
"  And  some  criminal  actions    pertcins  to  some  of 
the  judges  foresaids,  and  to  their  courts  :  and  chief- 
lie  to   them  quha  has  power   to   hald    their   courts, 
with  sock,  sack,  gallous  aud   pit,  toll  and  thame, 
infang-thief,  and  outfung-thicf,"  Reg.   Maj.   B.  i. 
f.  4.  s.  2. 
Sok  undoubtedly  denotes  the  right  with  which  a 


baron  is  Te?)ed,  of  holding  a  court  within  his  own 
domains.  It  seems  also  to  signify  the' extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court. 

A.S.  soc  is  expl.  not  only  curia,  but,  lerritorium, 
sivK  praecinctu.'<,  in  qua  Haca  et  cetera  privilegia  ex. 
ercebantur.     IJitkcs,  Thes.  i.  159. 

Sack  seems  properly  to  signify  the  right  of  the 
baron  to  prosecute  his  vassals  in  this  court,  and  to 
decide  the  matter  in  controversy,  by  imposing  lines 
or  otherwise  punishing  the  guilty. 

A.S.  sac,  sacu,  lis,  actio,  causa  forcnsis.  llenrc 
K.  sake,  equivalent  to  cause  ;  as,  for  Cod's  sake, 
propter  Dei  causam.  Sak  is  e\pl.  by  KastcU,  a.s 
equivalent  to  j)la<itum  et  emcnda,  i.  e.  as  denoting 
not  only  the  plea,  but  the  pecuniary  mulct  imposed 
on  the  jjerson  found  guilty  :  and  in  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  as  synon.  witli  forisfactu- 
ra  or  forfeiture.  V.  Spelman,  vo.  Sac.  Su.G.  sak 
signifies  not  only  a  cause,  and  also  guilt  or  crime, 
but  the  fine  imposed  on  the  criminal. 

Skene  expl.  sock  as,  according  io  some,  referring 
to  the  sock  or  plough-share;  "  quhen  the  tenent  is 
bound  and  oblished  to  cum  with  his  pleuch  to  till 
and  labour  ane  part  of  the  Lordes  landes."  Do  Verb. 
Sign.  vo.  Sokmanniu ;  also,  Not.  in  Reg.  Maj.  Lib. 
i.  c.  4.  This  idea  seems  to  have  been  thrown  out 
by  Littleton.  V.  Spelm.  vo.  Soc.  But  it  is  quite 
fanriful.  For  sock,  as  denoting  a  plougii-sharc,  is 
not  of  A.S.  origin.  Besides,  soc,  jurisdiclio,  is  the 
same  with  socn,  socna,  where  the  resemblance  is 
lost.  A.S.  soc,  I  suspect,  is  from  MoesG.  sok-jan, 
A.S.  soec-un,  to  seek.  1.  Because  its  literal  sense 
is  sequela.  2.  Because  it  corresponds  to  L.B.  sccta. 
"  Svk, — now  wee  call  soytc,  from  the  French  worde 
suite,  h.  e.  sequela;"  Skene,  in  vo.  3.  Because 
this  is  confirmed  by  analogy.  Su.G.  sock-a  signifies, 
in  jus  vocare;  soeka  och  szsara,  actorcm  et  reum  esse, 
Leg.  Ostg.  ap.  Ihre.  Hence  soekn,  citatio  in  jus, 
corresponding  to  A.S.  socn  ;  soeknedag,  dies,  quo 
in  jus  vocare  licet,  exactly  analogous  to  our  phrase 
a  latcful  day  ;  i.  c.  a  day  in  which  a  man  might  be 
brought  into  a  court  of  law,  in  order  to  be  prose- 
cuted ;  Isl.  i/fersokn,  suprema  jurisdictio.  Su.G. 
soeka  is  also  used,  in  a  secondary  sense,  as  signify- 
ing to  exact ;  sockn,  an  exaction  ;  soeknare,  quaes- 
tor, one  who  levies  iini^. 

This  analogy  renders  it  highly  probable  that  sac 
has  the  same  origin  ;  especially  as  Su.G.  sak,  equal, 
ly  with  sockn,  signifies  a  mulct.  The  cognate  Germ, 
term,  suche,  causa,  lis,  jus  cognoscendi  dc  causis 
coutroversis,  Is  deduced  by  Wathter  from  such-en, 
quaerere,  inquirere. 

SAKE,  s.     Blame,  guilt;  or  accusation. 
Swete  Ysonde  thinare. 

Thou  preye  the  king  for  me; 
Gif  it  thi  wille  ware. 

Of  sake  he  make  me  fre  ; 
Of  lond  ichil  ever  fare, 

Schal  he  me  never  se.     Sir  Tristrcm,  p.  110. 
AV'ith  hot  yren  to  say, 

Schc  thought  to  make  hor  clenc, 

Of  sake.  Ibid.  p.  12."?. 

"  From  sak  lis  vel  objnrgium,  a  very  ancient 
word  iu  the  northern  languages."  Gl.  Tristr.  \'. 
S.^K  aud  Saiki.ess. 
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SAKE,  Barbour,  iv.  578.  Leg.  sad  he. 
And  he,  that  wes  rycht  weill  in  will 

His  lordis  yharnyng  to  fullfill, 

Sad  he  wcs  boune  in  till  all  thing 
For  to  fullfill  his  cummauding.  MS. 

This  is  for  said  he,  as  in  Edit.  1620. 

SALE,  Sah,,  SAir.r,,  s.     1.  A  palace. 

Tharc  stude  ane  grcte  ttiuipill  or  mit  ryall. 
Of  Laurent  ciiite  scte  impcrt'all. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  210.  55.  xail,  MS. 
The  sense  rcquiri-s  it,  selc  being  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing line. 
2.  A  hall,  a  chamber,  a  parlour. 

The  renk  ralkit  in  the  sai/l,  riale  and  gent. 
That  woiidir  wisly  wes  m  roglit,  with  wourschip 
and  wele. 

Gazcan  and  Gol.  i.  6. 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  term  here  denotes 
the  palace  in  general,  or  one  chamber  in  it. 
Within  the  cheif  palicc,  baith  he  and  he 
Ar  enterit  in  the  sale  ryall  and  hie. 

Duug.  Virgil,  472.  38. 
The  term  is  used  in  both  senses  in  the  Northern 
languages :  A.S.  *«/,  aula,  palatiuni ;  Su.G.  sal, 
babitaculum,  conclave;  aula,  curia;  Isl.  sal,  domus 
ampla  et  magnilica,  multorum  liospitum  et  convivar- 
um  capax ; — camera  in  aedium  editiori  loco,  quam 
adire  per  scalas  neces«amest;  Verel.  Ind.  Germ.  siU, 
templum,  palatium  ;  also,  coenaeulum,  pars  aedium 
amplior  et  ornatior;  Fr.  sale,  Ital.  L.B.  sala,  a  hall. 
A.S.  Aleni.  sal  also  denotes  a  private  house.  The 
natural  origin  of  the  term,  in  all  its  senses,  is  un. 
rtonbtedly  to  be  found  in  MoesG.  s/il-jan,  divertere, 
manere,  hospitari  ;  whence  salith-vos,  mansiones  ; 
A.S.  sacltk,  Alem.  sclithu,  habitatio. 
SALEBROSITY,  s.    A  rough  or  uneven  place. 

"  His  Grace  here  wisely  brought  the  Doctor  oti" 
salebrositics,  whence  all  his  wits  could  not  have 
delivered  him  with  his  credit."  Baillie's  Lett.  i.  114. 
Johns,  gives  salebrow  as  an  K.  word,  although 
■without  any  authority,  from  Lat.  salebros-us,  id. 
SAIJKE,  Saei-ike,  adj.  Similar,  of  the  same 
kind,  S.B. 

MoesG.  smalciks,  Isl.  contr.  slyk-r,  slifke,  talis, 
ojusmodi. 

SALER,   Sir  Gawan  and   Sir  Gal.  ii.    9.     V. 

Sanape. 
SALERIFE,   adj.     Saleable,   S.  from  sale,  and 

rife  plentiful. 
3ALERYFE,  adj.    Abounding  with  sails  or  ships. 

Jupiter  from  his  hie  spere  adoun 

Blent  on  the  salcri/fe  seyis,  and  erth  tharby. 
Doug.  Virgil,  20.  6. 
SALL,  Houlate,  iii.  14. 

Than  the  Dene  Rurall  worth  rede, 
Sail  for  schame  of  the  stede. 
"  St(Ul,   stole?"   Gl.   Pinkerton.     The  conjec- 
ture is  well-founded.      For   itidl  is   the  word  in  the 
Bannatyno  MS.  i.  e.  "  From  a  sense  of  shame  stole 
away  from  the  place." 
SALSS,  ,»■.     Sauce. 

And  thai  eyt  it  with  full  gud  will. 
That  soucht  na  nothyr  salis  thar  till 


Bot  appetyt,  that  oft  men  takys  ; 

J"or  rycht  weill  scowryt  war  thair  stomaltys. 

.^V  Barbour,  iii.  5  40.  MS. 

Instead  of  taki/s,  used  in  MS.,  I  suspect  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  lakt/s,  lacks  or  wants.  For,  as 
the  passage  stands,  it  cannot  bear  any  tolerable- 
meaning.  Barbour  expresses  the  same  idea  with 
that  contained  in  the  cmphatical  S.  I'rov.  Hunger's 
gudc  kitchin. 

Germ,  suhc,  Fr.  sausse,  id.  The  origin  is  Germ. 
salz-cn,  sale  condire  ;  as  properly  signifying  a  kind 
of  pickle  made  of  salt.      V.  Wachter,  vo.  Sulz. 

SALT,  Sawt,  s.     Assault,  attack-. 

Thus  thai  schupc  for  ane  salt  ilk  sege  seir  : 
Ilka  sovcraue  his  ensenye  shew.n  has  thair. 
(jai:an  and  Gol.  ii.  1 3. 
This  is  the  reading  of  Edit.  150«,  instead  of  sail, 
in  S.  P.  Repr. 

The  toun  wes  hard  to  ta 

With  opyn  saist,  strcnth  or  mycht. 

Barbour,  ix.  350.  MS. 
Chancer,  saute,  id.  contr.  from  Fr.  assaut. 

SALT,    ailj.      J.    Troublesome,   what   produces 
bitter  consequences,  S. 

Wit  he  betwixt  us  twa  be  onic  lufe, 
lie  wil  be  richt  weil  payit,  and  the  apprule  : 
And  he  to  me  wit  thow  maid  ony  fait. 
To  the  that  wil  be  ful  sowre  and  salt. 

Priests-  of  Pebli^,  p.  44. 
Wele,  quod  the  tothir,  wald  thou  mercy  cry, 
And  mak  amcndis,  I  sail  remit  this  fait : 
Bot  vthir  wayis  that  sate  sail  be  full  salt. 

Duug.  Virgil,  Prol.  450.  47. 
"  I  shall  mate  it  salt  to  j/ou,  i.  c.  I  shall  make 
you  pay  dear  for  if.  That's  the  thing  that  makes 
the  kail  salt,  Prov.  Scot.  Bor.  i.  e.  That's  the 
ground  of  the  iiuarrcl."  Rudd. 
^.  Costly,  expensive;  applied  to  any  article  of 
sale,  S. 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  Lat.  sales  in  pi.  and 
E.  saU,  are  both  metaph.  used  to  denote  wit.  AU 
though  the  sense  is  dirt'erent,  there  may  be  an  ana- 
logy. The  term,  as  used  S.,  might  originally  de- 
note what  is  poignant  to  the  mind.  It  niay,  how- 
ever, have  a  reference  to  >ome  ancient  superstition, 
suckas  that  mentioned  by  Kilian.  Houtc  ende  bruode 
ctcn,  otl'am  judicialcoi  eiiere.  •'  This,"  he  says,  "  was 
a  bit  of  bread,  devoted  in  the  way  of  excciatioii  by 
certain  words,  which  was  presented  to  the  guilty 
person ;  salt  being  at  the  same  time  oflVred,  per- 
haps, because  it  was  customary  to  use  it  in  execra- 
tions and  imprecations.  For  the  Germans,  Saxons, 
Belgae,  and  many  others,  were  lirmly  persuaded, 
that  no  one,  conscious  of  evil,  could  eat  bread  de. 
voted  in  this  manner ;"  vo.  Sout,  sal. 

This  superstitious  idea  evidently  corresponds  to 
the  constant  use  of  gidt  in  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
heathen,  from  whom  it  was  immediately  borrowed 
by  the  church  of  Rome.  V.  Casal.  de  Vet.  Sacr. 
Christ,  (lit.  p.  <i05.  It  is  well  known  that  the  hea. 
lli«n  always  used  salt  in  their  sarriiices.  The  s.icred 
nature  of  this  rite  would  naturally  enough  induce  a 
persuasion  of  the  elticacy  of  salt,  when  devoted  in 
the  manner  described  above;  as  the  person  who  pro- 


SAM 


SAN 


fanfd  it  would  be  accounted  so  daring  in  his  guilt  as 
to  call  for  ail  iniincdiaie  iiUcrvcutiou  of  the  power 
of  tlii'ir  ollfiuli'd  deities'. 

.  ^It  is  said  to  have  been  an  ancient  enstoni  amoni? 
some  beatluui  nations,  (liat  those  wlio  promised  failli 
tt>  kiiij;5,  ciit  sail  adjured  or  consecrated  in  tiie  pre- 
sence of  the  kings  to  whom  they  bound  theiiisilves. 
Hence  U  is  said  in  the  booli.  of  I'sdras,  tiiat  the 
princes  of  the  Samaritans,  wlien  they  wrote  to  the 
Persian  k.iug<,  acciisin;;  the  Jews,  thus  cxpreiised 
tlu'inselVeB  ;'  ''  We  are  niindfiil  of  llic  salt,  whiili 
we  cat  jn  l!;'e  palace."     V.  iJu  Cani;e,  to.  Sal. 

But  the  lite  ilself,  as  used  in  sacrifices,  was  pro- 
Jiably  I)orro\wd  from  the  Jewish  ciwfoins.  It  was 
on(<  of  (he  lairs  delivered  by  Moses:  '•  Kverv  ob. 
lation  of  thy  ^neat-oli'erin^  slialt  thon  season  «ith 
sail ;"  \jV\-.  ii.  13.  As  salt  «as  a  symbol  to  which 
P)ithagoras  a-tlached  ^reat  importance,  it  has  been 
.snjiposcd,  on  pretty  ijood  anlhoril^  ,  that  lie  learned 
the  sacred  use  of  it  from  the  Jews.  V.  Gale's  Coeri, 
P.  ii.  l.W,  153,; 1 6S,  204. 

SAfjrSn,  of  Sea,  a  phrase  commonly  used   by 
oirr  old  writers  to  denote  the  sea. 

Vnder  thy  i^ard  io  schip  we  vs  addres, 
Ouer  spyiuiand  many  swelland  sciih  salt. 

Duiis-  l''irgif,  7'i.  16. 
But  the  term  salt,  as  connected  with  vcrt,  is  not 
to  be  viewed  in  the  lii^lit  of  a  common  poetical  epi- 
thet. It  seems  evidently  to  have  orii^inated  from 
its  being  formerly  iised  as  a  .«.;  dcnotinfi;  the  sea  it. 
self.  NVc  may  safely  form  this  conclusion  from  ana- 
logy. For  sa/t  was  the  designation  which  the  an. 
cicnt  Scandinavians  gave  to  the  «■«.  The  Baltic  sea 
is  by  Isl.  writers  commonly  called  Eijstra  salt,  i.  c. 
the  Eastern  sea;  Germ,  in/:,  mare,  Gr.  <»A«,  and 
Lat.  sal-iim,  sicnify  both  the  sea,  and  that  season, 
ing  which  we  s,'ivc  to  our  food,  extracted  from  its 
waters.  According  to  Ihre,  it  must  remain  uncer. 
tain,  whether  sail  has  its  name  from  the  sea,  or  the 
sea,  as  thus  denominated,  from  suit.  15ut  Seren.  ob. 
serves,  perhaps  more  justly,  that  Su.G.  salt,  as  dc- 
notiiii;  the  sea,  seems  to  be  the  radical  term  ;  as  it  is 
not  likely  that  men  would  be  acquainted  with  salt, 
before  they  had  tasted  the  waters  of  the  sea. 
To  SALUS,  V.  a.    To  salute. 

lie  saliist  thaim,  as  it  war  bot  in  scorn, 
"  Dewgar,  gud  day,  Bone  Senyhour,  and,  gud 
morn." 

Wallace,  vi.  129.  SIS. 
From  Lat.  salus,  health  ;  O.Fr.   id.   salutation  ; 
or  the  V.  salu-er, 
SALUT,  s.     Health,  safety  ;  Fr.  id. 

"  Pausanias  Duc^  of  Spart,  to  the  kyng  Xcr.xcs, 
salut."     Compl.  S.  p.  180. 

SAMBUTES,  s.  pi.     Sambidcs  of  sillce,  pieces 
of  silk,  adorning  a  saddle. 
Here  sadel  sette  of  that  ilkc, 
Sande  with  sambt/tes  of  silkc. 

S/r  Guzcan  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  2. 
Germ,  sammet,  holosericus,  Wachter;  subscricum, 
Kilian;  from  Mod.  Gr.  ilafitlos,  id.  Chaucer,  samile, 
Fr.   -annj. 
SAMIN,  Samyn,  adj.    The  same,  S. 


"Tliepoietconfermis  this  wwi^/n  purpos."  Compl. 
S.  p.  '210. 

It  seems  to  be  properly  tlu'  abl.  of  MoesG,  samn, 
samii,  e.idem,  idem.  In  (humiriu  sanii;i  liiiido.  In 
that  same  region,  Luke  ii.  8.  The  orinin  is  Su.Cr. 
sain,  con,  a  particle  denotint;  unity,  equaliiy,  or 
identity. 

SAMYN,  Samtn,  adv.     I.  Together. 
A  lilill  slound  saiiiijii  held  thai. 
And  syi\e  ilk  man  has  lane  his  wav. 

Umbnur,   \\.  ^70.  MS. 
Tims  endil  he  :   and  al  the  remanent 
In  lil  ane  voce  sawj/n  'i.i\(,  thare  consent. 

D')i's-  f'/ri;it,    168.  47. 
Gret  rerd  thar  raiss,  all  samniijn  (pihar  thai  r\d. 

IViilltirc,   viii.  208.  MS. 
^l  saiHiniii,  ahame,  all  together. 
Than  sone  the  childcr,  arrayit  faro  and  gent. 
Entcrit  in  the  camp  al  sanimhi  schynand  bricliL 

Doiif:.  Virgil,   116.  13. 
The  hcrcs  war  woinit  tosydder  sit  ahame, 
Qulieii  br)  tiiit  was,  efter  the  gyse,  (he  ramc. 

ibid.  '211.  14. 
2.  At  the  same  time. 

Amang  all  vtlieris  samin  (bidder  spcdis 
That  'chrew  pronokare  of  all  wikkit  dedis 
Eolus  neuo,  cur^it  V'lyxessle. 

D<.«;r.  Virgil,  182.  32. 
5.   As  soon,  conjoined  with  as. 

For  samijn  as  that  horriliill  feyndly  wicht 
Had  etc  his  fil,  and  to  drink  wine  him  gaif 
Sowjiit  in  slepc,  his  nek  furth  of  the  cave 

He  straucht. 

Dniiir.  Virgil,  89.  39. 
MoesG.  saman,  A.S.  sanine,  somne.  Tent,  sae- 
men,  Belg.  snmen,  tuimcn,  simul,  una,  paritcr, 
conjunctim.  A.S.  calle  act  somne,  Belg.  al  i:amen, 
all  together.  From  A.S.  samne,  samn-ian,  colli, 
gere.     V.  the  adj. 

In  this  sense  samne  occurs  in  O.E. 

In  a  grete  Daneis  felde  ther  thei  samned  allc, 
That  euer  sithen  hiderwardc  Kampcdene  men 
calle.  R.  lirunne,  p.  2. 

SANAPE',  s.     Mustard. 

In  the  account  given  of  covering  a  table,  mention 
is  made  of 

Sanapu,  and  saler,  semly  to  sight. 

Sir  Gatian  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  9. 
MocsG.  sinapis,  A.S.  senep,  Alem.  scnaf,  srnef, 
Dan.  senep,  Belg.  sennrp,  id.  all  from  Gr.  <ri»«7r({. 
Saler  seems  to  signify  a  vessel  for  holding  salt ;  Fr. 
sttlierc,  Ital.  saliera,  salera,  probably  from  the 
Lat.  phrase  salarium  vas.  A  salt-Tat,  is  still  called 
a  salt-seller,  S.  Johns.,  after  Swift,  writes  salt- 
cellar, but  improperly  ;  Somncr  and  ^Nlinshen,  sail- 
seller. 

SAND-BLIND,  adj.     Used  in   a   different  sense 

from  that  of  the  E.  ■word  ;  for  it  denotes  tliat 

weakness   of  sight  which  often   accompanies  a 

very  fair  complexion,  S.  synon.  blind-fnir. 

SANDE,  part.  pa.    Sir  Gawan  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  2. 

Sande  with  sambutes  of  silkc. 

V.  Sambutes. 
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SAN 


Perhaps  bordered,  from  A.S.  steena-f,  ^borders, 
Somner ;  or  embroidered,  as  corr.  from  Su.G.  saenvkt, 
id.  sacnc/c-a,  acu  pinsterc. 
SANDY-GIDDOCK,  *.     The  Launce,  Ammo- 

dytes  Tobranus,  Linn.  Shetl. 

"  The  people  call  them  bottle-noses,  and  com. 
Vion  black  ithalci,  but  most  generally  cd'inir  tchales 
—Sandij-gidducksi^sa.nAAi.wcc'i)  were  found  in  their 
months."     Neill's  Tour,   p.  221.  22-2. 

The  whales,  here  mentioned,  we  are  informed, 
arc  denominated  ca'ing,  because  *'  being  of  a  gre- 
garious dispo^iitioii," — ''  if  they  are  able  to  guide," 
or  drive, — ''  the  leaders  into  a  l)ay,  they  are  sure  of 
likewise  entangling  multitudes  of  their  followers." 

SAND-LARK,  The  sea  Lark,  Orkn. 

"  The  sea  F^ark  (charadrius  hialiciila,  Lin.  Syst.) 
is  seen  in  vast  flocks  around  all  our  sandy  bays  and 
shores,  especially  in  winter;  but  as  soon  as  summer  ar. 
rives,  they  retire  to  the  bare  and  barren  brakes,  where 
they  build  a  small  nest  on  the  ground,  and  lay  four 
eggs  of  a  whitish  colour."    Barry's  Orkney,  p.  30G. 

This  is  the  sandi/  lerrick,  or  laverock,  of  S. 
SAND-LOWPER,  s.     A  small  species  of  crab, 

Cancer  Locusta,  Linn. 

"  Pulex  Marinus,  the  fishers  call  it  the  Sand- 
Lozcper."     Sibb.  Fife,  p.  133.     V.  Loup. 

To  SANE,  V  ».     To  say. 

Unijuyt  I  do  no  thing  nor  ^ane, 
Nor  wairis  a  luvis  tliocht  in  vane. 

Dunbar,   Uannafjjne  Poems,  p.  81. 
Quhat  sail  I  of  his  wounder  w  orkis  sane  ? 

Doug.  Hrgil,  Prol.  160.  7. 
Lyndsay,  shewing  the  folly  of  worshipping  images, 
has  the  following  singular  argument. 

Quhy  suld  men  I'salmis  to  tliame  sing  or  sane, 
Sen  growand  trcis,  that  ycirlic  bciris  frutc, 
Ar  niair  to  praise,  I  niak  it  to  the  plane. 
Nor  cuttit  stockis,  wanting  baith  crop  and  rutc. 
iVurkis,   1592.  p.  72. 
It  occurs  in  O.E. 

If  it  be  sothe,    quod  Pierce,   that  ye  sayne,  I 
slull  it  sone  esjiye. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  33,  a.     V.  Seyne. 
To  SANE,  Savn,  Saine,  Sev.v,  v.  a.     J.  To 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  a  token  of  bless- 
injj  one. 
Quhen  Schyr  Aymer  herd  this,  in  hy 
He  sunt)l  him,  for  the  ferly. 

JiarOuur,  vil.  98.  MS. 
in  hyr  prcscns  apperyt  so  mekiil  lyeht, 
That  all  the  fyr  scho  ()ut  out  olf  his  swht, 
Gailt  him  a  wand  oil  colour  reid  and  greyne, 
Willi  a  saliyr  suni/l  liis  face  and  eyne. 
Welcu'u,  selio  j-.iiil,  1  cheiss  the  at>  my  lulV. 
fVnllace,  vii.  94.  MS.     I'ldit.  1648,  saj^ned. 
It  occurs  in  Ywaine  and  d'awin. 
lie  saijncd  him,  iiie  soth  U>  say, 
Twenty  sitli,  or  ever  he  blan, 
Swilk  merva)  le  had  he  of  that  man  ; 
For  he  had  wonder  that  nature 
Myght  mak  so  fowl  a  creature. 

Ji//M)H'4-  E.  ^f.  R.  i.  2(i. 
i.  e.  lie  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  twenty  times. 
St{!iinc  IS  used  iu  the  same  poem  for  a  sign. 
Vol.  11. 


And  sonc  sho  frayned  at  Lunct, 
If  sho  kouth  aiii  sertan  sayne.        Ibid.  p.  120. 
Langland  uses  seyned  in  the  same  sense. 
Than  sate  Slouth  up,  &  sci/ned  him  swyth, 
And  made  a  Towe  before  God,  for  his  foulc 

slouth, 
Shal  no  Sonday  be  thys  seucn  yere,  but  sikenes 

it  let. 
That  I  ne  shall  do  me  or  day  to  the  derc  chlirch. 
P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  27,  b. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  primary  sense  of  the 
word.  For  as  Germ,  scgen  signifies  a  sign,  and  also 
blessing,  and  segn-en,  to  bless,  to  consecrate,  (o 
sanctify  ;  the  terms,  as  Wachtcr  has  observed,  seem 
to  be  used  motonymically,  the  sign  being  put  for  the 
thing  signified.  The  sajne  word  occurs  in  Alem., 
Notker,  Psa.  cxxviii.  8.  Gotea  segen  si  itbcr  iuh ; 
The  blessing  of  God  be  upon  you.  In  Gates  namen 
segcnoen  uiiir  iuli ;  In  the  iiauic  of  God  we  bless 
you.  Wachter  conjectures  that  this  mode  of  speak. 
iug  had  its  origin  among  the  Franks,  who,  he  says, 
from  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  used  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  entering  into  vows,  and  consecrating 
persons  and  things,  as  the  Catholics  do  at  this  day. 
lie  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Alcuin.  Hoc 
cnim  signo  crucis  cousecratur  corpus  Dominicum, 
sanctificatur  fons  bajitismatus,  initiantur  presbyteri 
et  caeteri  gradus  ccclesiastici,  et  omnia  quaecunquc 
Sanctificautur,  hoc  signo  Dominieac  crucis  cum  in. 
vocatione  Christi  noniinis  cousccrantur. 

The  S.  V.  and  ,?.  syne,  synd,  which  denote  a 
slight  ablution,  seem  to  have  had  the  same  origin. 
\Vc  may  add  Isl.  sign-a,  consecrare,  Verel.  Ind, 
Su.G.  id.  notare  si^no  crucis.  A.S.  seenunsre,  ais- 
natio,  from  segn-ian,  signare.  llle  nuliani  salutem 
neque  consolationeni  thurh  hcora  segnunge  onfeng, 
per  corum  ministerium  suscejjil,  Bed.  502.  26.  w  here, 
says  Lye,  the  Sax.  interpreter,  by  the  ministry  of  the 
priests  wished  sealing  to  be  understood,  i.  u.  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  V.  Syxd. 
2.  To  bless. 

The  King  said,  "  Sa  our  Lord  me  sayn, 
Ik  had  grct  causs  him  for  to  sla." 

Barbour,  ix.  2  J. 
Sum  sains  the  Salt,  and  sum  thame  cursis. 

Dunbar,  Uunnatyne  Poems,   p.  41. 
Quiien  fliat  the  schip  was  saynt  and  under  sail^ 
Foul  Brow  iu  lloil  thou  purpost  for  to  pass. 
Ktnncdy,  Evergreen,  ii.  71. 
"  Hence  Scot.  Bor.  the  e.xpressioii,  God  safe  you 
and  sane  you."     Rtuld. 

It  seems  also  used  iu  the  south  of  S. 
"  Many  of  the  vulgar  account  it  extremely  dan-  . 
gerons  to  touch  any  thing,    which  they  may  hap|)en 
to  find,   without  ,v«(«/»g' (blessing)  it,    the  snares  of 
the  enemy  being  notorious  and  well  attested."    Min. 
strelsy  Border,   ii.  187. 

It  has  the  same  signification  iu  O.E. 
We  toUle  the  seven  hundurd  lowrys, 

So  Cirj  ste  me  save  and  sayne. 
Le  Bone  Florence,  Ritscn''s  E.M.R.  iii.  13. 
Teut.  God  i^eglnnc  u,  Servet,  conservct  tc  Deus ; 
God  segene  dc  mueilijd,   Deus   conscrret  convivas, 
sit  fclix  convivinm,  prosit  convivis;   Kaiun. 
Sakv,  s.     Blesiing,  S.B.     \   r'.o  r. 

L  u 
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SANG,  s.     Song,  S. 

This  sang  wcs  made  of  hym  forthi. 

Wijnioicii,  vii.  10.  526. 
AS.  sang^  Su.G.  saang,  iiclg.  gesangh,  Germ, 

SAN'GLERE,  .«.     A  wild  boar. 

So  brym  in  stoure  that  stoiind  Mczcntitis  was. 
Like  to  tlic  strcnihv  saiigtcrc,  or  the  bore. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  344.  35. 
Fr.  sangliere,  id.     L.B.  singiilaris,   Or.  ^oxo;  ; 
according  to  Du  Can<;c,   l>t;cause  it  delights  iu  soli- 
tude,  or  because  it  wanders  the  two  first  years  sin. 
glij  and  alone.     Also  xinglare,  senglarius,  senglc. 
riiit,  and  soigldris-,  porous. 

SAXGUANE,  Sanguyne,  adj.    Red,  or  having 
the  colour  of  blood  ;  sangui/i,  Cliaucer. 
— Sum  gres,  sum  gowlis,  sum   purpourc,  sum 
saiigttanc.  Dong.  Virgil.,  401.  2. 

Fr.  sanffiiiii.  id.    Lat.  sanguiit-eus,  from  sanguis. 
S ANOUROUS,  mlj.     Healing,  medicinal. 
Under  the  circle  solar  thir  sanourous  sedis 
"W'ere  nurist  be  dame  Natnre  that  nobill  niais. 
tres.  Houlafe,  i.  3.  MS. 

"  Savourj/,''  01.  But  the  poet  speaks  of  herbs 
that  were 

Mcndis  and  medicine  for  all  menis  ncidis ; 
Help  till  hert,  and  till  hurt,  helcfuU  ft  was. 
He  evidently  uses  sanofij'ous  as  synon.  with  hele- 
ftill.     Lat.  sano.  -are,  to  heal. 
SANRARE,  Houlate,  i.  17.  is  an  error  of  the 
transcriber. 
Tlie  IJannatync  MS.  reads ; 

U poun  the  sand  yit  1  saw  as  thcsaurare  tane,  &c. 
i.  c.  Treasurer. 
SANS,  prep.     Without,  Fr. 

And  bot  my  mycht  rcsistit  thame,  sans  dout 
Thay  had  bene  brynt  or  this  in  tlambis  rede. 
Doug.  Virgil  59.  3. 
SAP,  s.     Liquid  of  any  kind,  as   milk  or  small 
beer,  taken  with  solid  aliment,  especially  with 
bread,  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  it. 
To  'ford  him  sap,  a  cow  he'll  cbuse 
To  pick  around  his  borders. 

J\forison\i  Poems,  p.  45. 
Belg.  sap,  id.  '7Vj  vol  sap  ;  It  is  full  of  liquor. 
The  Icelanders  give  the  name  of  saup  to  drink.  It 
is  radically  the  same  with  A.S.  sacp,  Su.G.  Germ. 
saft,  succus,  juice ;  which  Wachter  derives  from 
sauf-en  to  moisten.  V.  next  word. 
Sap.monev,  s.  Money  allowed  to  servants  for 
purchasing  sap,  S. 

"  The  skippers,  or  men  who  have  the  charge  of 
the  boats, — have  for  their  wages,  during  the  winter 
season,  61.  with  4  bolls  of  oatmeal,  and  7s.  for  sap. 
moneu,  or  drink  to  their  weals."  P.  Eeclesgreig, 
Kincard.  gtatist.  Ace.  xi.  93. 

Saps,  s.  pi.  "  Sops,  bread  soaked  in  some  nou- 
rishing liquid,"  Gl.  Sibb.  It  is  more  generally 
boiled . 

Ale. saps,  wheatcn  bread  boiled  in  beer  ;  when 
butter  is  added,  this  mess  is  called  butler. saps.  This 
is  commonly  given  as  a  treat,  among  the  vulgar,  at 
the  bjrth  of  a  child. 

Perhaps  Gael,  sabhs^  soup,  is  allied. 


To  BAR,  T.  a.    To  vex,  to  gall,  to  press  sore'oii 
one. 

Tlirouch  oiite  the  thikrst  of  the  press  he  yeid  ; 
And  at  his  horss  full  fayne  he  walil  half  beyne, 
Twa  sardc  hint  niaiit  that  cruell  war  and  keyne. 
fVallaie,  ii.  58.  MS. 
In  F-dit.  1G48,   it  is  rendered,  grieved. 
'*  This  king  wa>  luintand  ane  wolf  in  the  fellis, 
and  qiihen   sclio  was  sarit   with   the  houndis,   scho 
ruschit   on    the  king,   and    bait   hym  in   the  sydc." 
Bellend.   Cron.   B.  ix.    c.   21.      Lrgeretur  acrius   a 
canibus,  Boeth. 

A.S.  iur.ian,  dolere ;  Su.G.  sanr-a,  laedere,  vul. 
nerare  ;   to  wound,   to  hurt,   Wideg. 
SARBir,  inlerj.   Some  kind  of  exclamation. 

0  sarhit,  says  the  Ladie  .Maiscry, 
That  ever  the  like  me  befa' ! 

Jamicson's  Popular  Ball.  ii.  272. 
To  SARD,  -c.  a. 

1  trow  Sanctam  Ecclesiam  ; 

Bot  nocht  in  thir  Bischops  nor  frcirs, 
Quhilk  will,  for  purging  of  thir  neirs, 
Sard  up  tlic  ta  raw  and  ilouii  the  uther. 

LijnJsaj/,  S.P.R.  ii.  234. 
Borrowed   perhaps  from  Fr.  sart.re,   to  stitch^ 
mend,  repair. 

SARDE,  /j>W.     Vexed,  galled.     V.  Sah. 
SARE,  w^'.  Sore.     V.  Sair. 
SARE,  s.    1.  A  sore,  S.     Doug. 
2.  Pain  to  the  mind,  sorrow.     I33ug. 
.\.S.  sar,  Sw.  saer,  dolor  ;  Belg.  seer. 


To  SARE, 


n.     To  soar. 


Quham  fynaly  he  clipjiis  at  the  last. 
And  loukit  in  his  punsis  saris  fast. 

Dung.  Virgil,  390.  41. 
Seren.  derives  E.  soar  from  LI.  sicir.a,  sv:err.c. 
vibrare. 

ToSARE,  r.  ;?.     To  savour.     V.  Sawer. 
SARELESS,  adj.     Useless,  unsavoury,  S.B. 
Quo'  he,  Indeed  this  were  a  sareless  feast. 
To  tak  in  earnest  what  ane  speaks  in  jest. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  101. 
q.  savourless.     V.  Saiu,  v. 
SARGEAND,  s. 

Se  ye  not  quha  is  cum  now  ? — 
A  sargcand  out  of  Soudoun  land, 
A  gyane  Strang  for  to  stand, 
That  with  the  strenth  of  my  hand 
Bereis  may  bind. 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  173. 
This  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  with  sergeant, 
Chaucer,  a  squire  attending  a  prince  or  nobleman. 
Fr.  sergeant.  Germ,  scherge,  a  lictor.  Seriaunl  is 
a  servant,  R.  Glouc.  Wachter  derives  scherge  from 
Alem.  scurgi,  avcrte. 

SARY,  Saihy,  adj.     1.  Sad,  sorrowful. 
Palinurus,  quod  schc,  thou  sarij  syrc, 
Qnhiddir  is  becummyn  sic  vndantit  desire 
To  the?—  Doug.  Virgil,  176.  28. 

A.S.  sari,  sarig,  tristis,  moestns,  from  sar  dolor. 
2.   Sorry,  wretched,  pitiable. 

'  That  sarij  Benet,'  he  sayd,  '  am  I, 
That  led  that  state  wnworthyly.' 

Wijntovcn,  ri.  13.  21. 
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That  mry  lyf  contcnwyd  he, 
Qwhil  wast  but  folk  wes  the  cuntre. 

Ibid.  viii.  37.  131. 
"  Sarif  man,  and  then  he  grat  ;"  S.  Prov.  "  an 
ironical   condolence   of  some   trilling   misfortune." 
Kelly,  p.  291. 

"  Vc'll  gar  me  claw  a  sairy  man's  haffetj"  Ram. 
say's  S.  Prov.  p.  83. 
SARIOLLY,  Barbour,  v.  ,5.  MS.  sanely, 

Byrdis  smale, 

As  turturis  and  the  n}chtyiigale, 
Bcijouth  ryclit  sariciij  to  syng; 
And  for  to  mak  in  thair  sinsiyng 
Swetc  notis,  and  sow  nys  ser, 
And  mclodys  plesand  to  her. 
"  Ij<)rtily,"  Gl.     But  it  seems  to  signify,   artful, 
ly  ;  from  A.S.  searolice,  mcchanice,  arliliciose  ;  from 
near,  seara,  searu:ca,  art. 

Perhaps  sarralij,   which   Mr.    Pinkerton   renders 
boldlij,  may  be  viewed  as  the  same  word. 
The  King  weile  sono  in  the  mornvng, 
Saw  frrst  cummand  Ihar  fyrst  eschele, 
Arrayit  sarrali/,  and  weile. 

Barhotir.  viii.  222.  MS. 
And  thai,  that  in  the  woddis  sid  wer 
Stud  in  array  ryeht  sarralij., 
And  thoucht  to  byd  thar  hardyly 
The  cummyng  of  thar  enymyss. 

Ibid.  is.  1 10.  MS. 
i.  e.  artfnily,  carefully,  cautiously;  as  taking  the 
benefit  of  the  covert  of  the  wood. 

A.S.  scare  is  expl.  "  stratagema  ;  a  subtil  con- 
trivance ;"  Somner.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  war- 
like engines.      V.  Lye. 

It  occurs  in  a  similar  sense  with  respect  to  the 
care  of  the  army  about  the  King,  when  he  was  sick. 
In  niyddis  Ihaira  the  King  thai  bar, 
And  yeid  about  him  sarrali/. 

Ibid.  ver.  176.  MS. 

A  bidding  has  he  mad, 

That  na  man  sail  be  sa  hardy 
To  prik  at  thaim,  bot  xurraly 
Hid  rody  ay  in  to  bataill, 
To  defend  gif  men  wald  assaill. 

Ibid.  xvi.  114.  MS. 
in  another  place  it  is  written  surnli/. 
Than  stiul  he  still  a  (luhill,  and  saw 
That  thai  «  ar  all  doune  uf  daw  ; 
Syne  wfut  towart  him  sarali/. 

Hid.  xviii.  157.  MS. 
SARIT,  prel.    Vexed.     V.  Sar. 
SARK,  ,?.     A  sliirs  S.   A.  Bor. 

Tliair  with  in  haist  his  weid  olV  castis  he, — 
Ilild  on  his  sark,  and  Ink  his  suerd  so  gud 
Band  on  his  iK'k,  and  svn  luji  in  the  ihid. 

li'i'lace,  i\.  1178.  MS. 
On  fute  I  sprent,  info  my  bare  suric, 
Wilful  for  to  complete  my  langsum  wark. 

Dut'ifT.  I'ir^it,  10 J.  5  4. 
"  He  h.xs  been  row'd  in  his  mother's  .?«;•/.■  tail  ;" 
Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  31.  it  is  thus  expl.  '"  The 
Scots  have  a  superstitious  custom  of  receiving  a 
rhilil,  when  it  comi-s  to  the  world,  in  its  niothir's 
*hift,  if  a  male  ;  believing  that  this  usage  will  make 
him  well  beloved  among  women.     And  h  hen  a  man 


proves  iinforttfnate  that  way,  they  will  say,  He  was 
kep'd  in  a  board-cloth  ;  he  has  some  hap  to  his 
Bleat,  but  none  to  his  wives."     Kelly,   p.  139.  140. 

A.S.  sj^ric,  ni/rc,  indusium  ;  Dan.  7nesse  sercke,  a 
surplice,  Rudd.  Su.G.  sacrk,  indusium  mulicbre: 
Isl.  serk-ur,  vestis  sen  indusium  mrtliebre,  ac  nobilc 
quidem  interulae  genus  ;  G.  Andr.  He  derives  it 
from  Lat.  seric-um,  silk.  It  seems  to  roofirin  this 
etymon,  that  Fland.  .'ark  denotes  cloth  of  silk.  I 
have,  however,  heard  an  amateur  of  theGr.  languaee, 
with  great  gravity,  derive  our  S.  word  from  «-«{5, 
rx^t-tf,  caro,  because  the  shirt  is  next  (o  the  body. 
S.MJKED,  part.  pa.     1.  "  Provided  with  shirts  or 

shifts,"  Shirr.  Gl.  S. 
2.   Covered  vvith  thin  deals,  S. 

"  The  roofs  arc  narked,  i.  e.  covered  with  inch- 
and.half  deal,   sawed  iato   three   planks,   and  thea 
nailed  to  the  joists,  on  whirh  the  slates  are  pinned." 
Pennant's  Tour  in  S.  17-69.  p.  147. 
Sauk IX,   s.     The  coveting  of  wood  above   the 

rafters,    immedirttely   under    the   slates,   q.    dw 

sfiirli/iic. 
SARRALY,  adv.     V.  Sariolm-. 

To  SASE,  T.  a.    To  seize,  to  lay  hold  of. 
Anc  haly  Hand  lyis,  that  halt  IJelos, — 
Quham  the  cherilabill  archcrc  Appollo 
Quhen  it  lletit  rollyng  from  coistis  to  and  fro, 
Saiit  and  baud  betuix  vthir  ili>  tua. 

Doii^.  f'irgil,  69.  44. 
Fr.  sa/s-ir,  comprehendere ;  whence  L.B.  soiirc, 
and  sasi/ia,  forensic  terms. 
SAT,  s.     A  snare. 

Y  sain  we  nought  no  sat ; 
He  doHteth  me  bituenc. 

Sir  Triftrem,  p.  117. 
'•  From  sacfiiiga,  insidiac. — We  have  not  disco- 
vered an  ambush,"  Gl.     But  it  more  nearly  resem- 
bles Su.G.  sactf.  saltt.  id.  ;  fac(t-a,  insidias  stuere. 
SATE,  .9.    "  An  omission,  trespass,  miscarriage, 
slip,"  Rudd. 

Wele,  quod  the  tothir,  wald  thon  mercy  cry, 
And  mak  amendis,  I  sail  remit  this  fait, 
Bot  vthir  wayis  that  safe  sail  be  full  salt. 

Dong.  Virgil,  Prol.  450.  47. 
Rudd.  derives  it  from  Fr.   saul,   a  leaj),  jump, 
skip  ;  sairt-er,  to  skip  over.    Faire  le  saute,  to  be. 
come  bankrupt,  to  llee  the  country  for  debt. 
Satoi'iie,  .S-.    A  transgressor,  a  trespasser. 
Kycht  so  the  suloiire,  the  false  theif,  I  saj-. 
With  suete  treason  oft  wynith  thus  his  pray. 
King's  Qnuir,'\\.  12    Tytl.  Kdit. 
According  to  this  reading,   it  might  seem  allied  ta 
Fr.  fautcur,  a  leaper,  q.  one  who  overleajj*  proper 
bounds.    V.  Sat£.     Tytl.  expl.  it,  "•  the  lustful  per- 
son."    But  Sibb.  writes  fe«/oc,   Chron.  S.  P.  i.  4'.'. 
This  may  be  from  Fr.  faulicr.  faulty  ;   fattt,  fault. 
ToSATIFIE,  -CO.  'To  satisfy.  ' 

"  Our  pretence  is  not  to  satijie  &  delite  the  dell- 
cat  earis  of  curins  men,  bot  to  establische  the  con. 
science  of  sick  as  ar  of  mair  sobir  knawleg'.-,  and 
vnderstandyng  nor  we  ar,  geue  thair  be  ony."  Ken. 
nedv  of  Crosraguell,  Compend.  Tractiiie,  p.  7. 
SATTERDAY,  SATt-RDAY,  j?.  Saturday,  the 
last  day  of  the  week. 
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This  day,  in  tlio  caUiitUtr  of  superstition,  has  been 

Tl'Ckoill'd  Ulllvicli}  . 

— "  Coiiaue  t-raftis  men — will  nocht  bopin  thair 
«arkc  on  l\w  Saliritnij,  tcrtane  schipnicii  or  inari. 
liars  will  nocht  bc;yn  to  sail  on  the  Sutlciilaij^  rcr- 
(aiie  trauclars  will  nocht  begin  thair  iornay  on  the 
Saftenttiij,  cpihiik  is  plane  suiicrstition,  because  that 
God  Alniychtv  made  the  Ha/li-rdiii/  as  well  as  he 
nadc  all  other  dayis  of  the  woiike."  Abp.  Hamil- 
loun's  Catechisme,  16;)1,  Fol.  5'i,  b. 

A.S.  sarier-ilacg-,  i.  c.   the  day  of  Satnrn.     For 
the  A.S.   called  Saturn  Scaler;  as  tliey  also  gave 
him  the  name  of  Crodo.     V.  Verstegan,  p.  84. 
Si-.TTERDAvis  Slop,  a  gap  or  opening,  which,  nc- 

cording  to  l.iw,  ought  to  be  left  in  cruives  for 

catching  salmon,  in  fresh  waters,  from  Satur- 

<lay  after  tlie  time  of  Vespers,  till  Monday  after 

sunrise. 

"  Thay  that  hes  cruiiis  in  frcscho  wattcrs,  that 
tliay  gar  kelp  the  lawis,  ancntis  the  Sctterdaj/is 
slop."    'Acts  Ja.  I.  1424.  c.  13.  Edit.  1566. 

"  The  water  sould  be  free,   that  na  man  sail  take 
fisch  in  it,  fra  Sa/erday  after  the  Euening  song,  vn. 
till  Munday  after  the  bunne  rising."    Stat.  Ale.x.  II. 
c.  16.     V.  Si-or. 
SAUAGE,  Sam  ACE,  aJi.     Brave,  intrepid. 

This   term    is   used   by  Henry  the  Minstrel   in   a 
Bidder  sense  than  that  attached  to  it  in  our  times. 
Vong  Wallace,  fullillit  of  hie  curage. 
In  pryss  of  armys  desirous  and  iciuage; 
'J'hi  waslage  may  neuir  be  forlorn. 

IVallueeyii.  2.  INfS. 

Jlere  it  may  perhaps  signify  ardent,  vehement  in 
spirit.  As  Wallace  was  still  deservedly  a  great  fa. 
Toiiritc  with  the  nation,  we  may  perceive  somewhat 
of  this  attachment  ia  the  manner  in  which  the  pass- 
age has  been  treated.  F.arly  editors,  viewing  the 
term  savage  as  disr..'spectfiil  to  the  guardian  of  Scot- 
lish  liberty,  have  altered  the  verse  ;  as  in  Edit.  1648. 
^'o^ng  Wallace,  then  fullilled  of  hie  courage, 
In  prise  of  arms  desirous  of  vassa/age,  &c. 

This  forms  part  of  the  character  of  a  v^oiihj/  dcrk. 
Maistir  .(hone  Blayr  was  oft't  in  that  message, 
A  worthy  clerk,  bath  wyss  and  rycht  suKUgc. 

Ibid.  V.  534. 

1  can  scarcely  think  that  the  author  used  it  for 
■<agc.     Thus,  howeviu-,  it  is  rendered  Edit.  1648. 

A  worlhie  clerk,  both  wise  and  als  right  sage. 
S.-^UCH,  Sai'GH,  .«.  A  willow  or  sallow  tree,  S. ; 

as  the  flowers  of  willows  are  here  termed  palms. 

"  Salix  caprea.  Common  Sallow,  Anglis.  Saugh, 
Scotis."     Lightfoot,  p.  607. 

"  There  are  still  three  considerable  woods  in  the 
parish  : — and  consist  of  oak,  aller,  birch,  saiigh, 
and  ash."  P.  Campsie,  Stirliugs.  Statist.  Ace.  xv.  3'21. 

Sw.  saelg^  f-alig,  A.S.  salh,  O.Fr.  saulx,  suhuc, 
Gael,  scilach,  Eat.  salix.  Thwaitcs  views  A.S.  sal, 
black,  as  the  root.  But  this  idea  must  be  rejected, 
unless  we  can  suppose,  that  this  was  also  the  .ori§in 
of  the  Lat.  name. 

SAUCHT,  SAircHT,  part.  pa.    1.  Reconciled. 
Qnhen  the  Kine  thus  was  with  him  saiicht, 
And  gret  lordschippis  had  him  betauchf, 


He  wonx  sa  wysc,  and  sa  awysc, 
That  his  land  fyrst  weill  stablyst  ho. 

Harbour,  x.  300.  JIS. 
Adoun  he  fcl  y  fold. 
That  man  of  luirbel  inaught, 

And  cride ; 
— "  Tristrem  be  we  saiigh/. 
And  have  min  londes  wide." 

Sir  Trif/rem,  ]).  163. 
A.S.  saeJif,  seht,  id.  ll'itrdon  sarhle,  Krant  n'- 
conciliati,  C^hron.  Sa\.  A.  1077.  This  is  the  part, 
of  xrlil-i(i/i,  reconciliare,  componere.  Hence  sachll- 
tiin,  id.  litem  cumponere,  w  liich  is  far  more  |)roba- 
bly  the  origin  of  E.  settle,  as  used  to  denote  the  re- 
moval of  variance  or  disturbance,  than  settle,  a  seat, 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Johns. 

A.S.  set-un,  setl-an,  also  signifies,  componere  ;- 
sedare,  pacare.  Both  this  v.  and  scht-iaii  are  radi- 
cally the  same  with  Isl.  saett-ust,  reconciliari ;  saetl, 
feconciliatus  ;  Su.G.  saett-a,  conciliari,  amicitiaut 
contrahere  ;  whence  sainsaelt,  Isl.  sacKnuil.  a  co- 
venant. Si/illi  and  assi/ith  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
same  fountain  ;  as  denoting  the  atonement  made,  or 
tine  paid,  for  (irocuring  reconciliation. 
2.   At  ease,  in  peace,  undisturbed. 

Now  lat  vs  change  seheildis,  son  we  bene  saudit 
Grekis  cnsenyeis  do  we  counterfete. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  52.  6. 
i,  e.  Since  mc  are  presently  without  disturbance, 
our  enemies  being  at  a  distance. 

Perhaps  Su.ti.  sackta,  tranquillus,  pacificus,  may 
be  viewed  .is  rather  allied  to  saetta  reconciliari,  thaii. 
to  Goth,  sef,  tranquillity,  which  Ihre  considers  as 
the  root.     Hence  naclUa,  quietly,  gently  ;  sackt-a, 
to  allay,  to  conijiose  ;  sacktinodig,  pacitic.     Osackt, 
inquietude,  which  nearly  resembles  S.  saucht,  is  still 
used.     Gael,  sioghui,  quiet,  seems  allied. 
Saucht,  Sauciit,  .«.    Ease,  tranquillity,  S.    "  S. 
Bor.    7b   sil    in  saiichl,   to  live  in  peace  and 
quiet ;  and,  to  live  in  iimaticht,  i.  e.  trouble  ;" 
Rudd. 

For  as  her  mind  began  to  be  at  saught. 
In  her  fair  face  ilk  sweet  and  bonny  draught 
Come  to  themsells. —     Russ''s  IJelenore,  p.  32. 
"  Better  saughl  wi'  little  aught,   nor  care  wi' 
mony   a  cow  ;"   S.  Prov.  ;    Ferguson,  p.  8.  ;    i.  c. 
peace,  with  little  in  one's  jiossession. 

A.S.  sahle,  seht,  peace,  friendship,  reconciliation; 
Isl.  saett,  id.  V.  the  part,  'i'eut.  sueclit,  tranquil, 
his,  pacificus ;  saecht-en,  saechtigh-en,  mitigare,  le- 
nire.  (Jael.  svgh,  prosperity,  ease,  pleasure,  sioth, 
peace,  quietness. 

Savcu.mng,  Saughtenixg,   Sawcunyng,   s. 
J.  Reconciliation,  agreement,  pacification. 
Made  was  the  saughteiiing, 
And  alle  forgcve  bidene. 

Sir  Tr  iff  rem,  p.  101. 
Nor  I  belcif  na  frcyndschip  in  thy  handis, 
Nane  sic  trefy  of  sauchning  nor  cunnandis 
My  son  Lausus  band  vp  with  the  perfay. 

Doug.  Virgil,  353.  17. 
2.  A  state  of  quietness  or  rest. 

Wpon  him  sellf  mekill  trawaill  he  tais  ; 
The  gret  battaill  C(>n)jdeit  apou  him  gais ; 
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In  the  forbreyst  he  rctornyt  full  oft: 
Qiiham  cuir  he  hyt  thair  latcchni/ng  was  wnsoft. 
fVullace,  X.  332.  MS. 
Saughning,  Edit.  1648. 

Literallv,  their  rest  was  not  soft:  a  contradictory 
phrase,  meant  more  craphaticaily  to  exprcfs  that  the 
persons  referred  to  )iad  a  hard  fall,   or  a  severe  fale. 
SAUDALL,  s.     A  companion,  a  mate ;  Lat.  so- 
t/a/-/s. 

The  bird  into  the  breir, 

Dois  cry  vpon  his  xaudall  deir. 
With  mony  schirm  and  schattlr. 

Uurel's  Pilgr.   IVatson's  Coll.  ii. 
To  SAUF,  V.  a.     To  save. 
I  sail  thi  kyndnes  quyte, 
Aud  sail f  (hyn  honoure. 

Gazcan  and  Gol.  it.  8. 
Fr.  saiif,  safe  ;  Lat.  salv-o. 
S.iuF,  TO  SAUF,  prep.     Saving,  except. 
Ln-tyl  Albyone  be.lywe 
lie  come,  quhare  nowthire  man  na  wywc 
To  sauf  geawntis  tharc  he  fand. 

I'Vi/nlozcn,  iii.  3.  59. 
Salfe,  .9.     Salve,  ointment. 

—  Pretius  inualment,  saiife,  or  fragrant  pome. — 
Doug.  I'irgil,  401.  41. 
Sai  Y.\,  s. 

Quhiddir  fleis  thou  now,  Enee  ? 

Loif  neucr,  for  schame,  thus  desolate  and  waist 
Thy  new  alliance  promist  the  in  haist, 
Of  Lauiiiia  the  spousinj^  clialnuT  at  hand, 

-  And  al  his  ilk  regionn  and  this  lajid, 

IMy  richt  liand  sal  the  saiiyn  gif,  quod  he. 

Duug.  i'irgH,  3!'2.  10. 
"  FoT  saving,  and   that  for  srtrc  ;"  Rudd.      But 
perhaps  this  is  an  error  for  sasyn,  i.  e.   seizin,   cor- 
poral possession. 

In  consequence  of  examining  the  M?S.,  I  find,  that, 
although  saving  is  the  word  in  that  used  by  Rudd., 
iu  the  oldest  MS.  it  is  saysin. 
SAUL,  Sawi,,  s.     The  soul,  S. 

I  am  commandit,  said  scho,  and  I  man 
Vndo  this  hare  to  Pluto  consecrate, 
Ajid  lous  the  saul  out  of  this  mortall  state. 
Dong.  Hrgil,  124.  50. 
A.S.  saul.  sau'cl,  Isl.  saal,  MocsG.  suit;ala,  id. 
Saule?,   adj.     Dastardly,  mean,   S.   q.   without 

soul.      V.  Cot  KA  LAN. 

Saule-puow,  s.     Spiritual  profit,  benefit  of  the 
soul. 

Be  the  pilgramagc  compleit,  I  pis  for  saull-proic. 
Guican  and  Gol.  i.  21.     V.  Prow. 
SAULLIE,  Savi.ie,  s.    A  hired  mourner,  one  who 
walks  in  procession  before  a  funeral  company,  S. 
"  That  no  deule  weedes  be  given    to   Ileraulds, 
Trumpetters,  or  Saullies,  except  by  the   Earls  aiul 
Lords,  and  their  wives.    And  the  number  of  the  Saul- 
lies  to   be   according   to   the   number   of  the   deule 
weedes,  under  the  paine  of  ane  thousand  pounds." 
Acts  Ja.  VL   1621.  c.  25.  s.  12.     Murray. 
IIow  come  mankind,  when  lacking  woe, 
Iu  Saulie's  face  their  hearts  to  show  ? 

Ftrguison's  Poems,  p.  9S. 


The  name  might  seem  to  have  had  its  rise  from 
the  deule  xzeedcs  appropriated  to  them,  from  A.S. 
sal,  black.  But  if  we  should  suppose,  that,  in  the 
time  of  Popery,  these  mourners,  during  their  pro- 
cession, ehaunttd  prayers,  the  name  might  be  sup. 
posed  to  originate  from  their  frequent  repetition  of 
Salve  Rcgina. 

To  SAUR,  r.  w.     To  savour.     V.  Sawer. 
•SAVOUR,  s.     A  term   used  in  S.,  especially 

with  respect  to  preaching  the  gospel,  equivalent 

to  Fr.  onction. 

The  E.  language  has  no  word  exactly  correspond- 
ing. Hence  unction  has  of  lale  been  adopted  from 
the  Fr.  Savour  occurs  in  2  Cor.  ii.  15.,  in  a  sense 
TCry  nearly  the  same.  What  is  there  said  in  relation 
to  God,  is,  in  our  use  of  the  term,  transferred  tO' 
those  who  know  the  power  of  divine  truth.  Hence, 
*Savolry, adj.    Possessing o;;f//o«,S.    V.  Sair- 

LEs,  which  is  used  in  a  sense  directly  opposite, 
SAUT,  s.     Salt,  S. 

"  Before  ye  chuse  a  friend,  cat  a  peck  of  taut 
wi'  hira  ;"  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  18.  ;  i.  e.  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  hiui. 

Saut-fat,  s.     a  salt-seller,  or  vessel  for  holding 

salt,  S. 

In  our  country,  in  former  times,  the  iaut-Jat  was' 
invariably  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  It  was 
a  pretty  large  vessel,  of  a  flat  form,  that  there  might 
be  no  danger  of  the  salt  being  spilled.  For  if  thij 
happened,  it  was  universally  accounted  a  bad  omen. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  supersiiiion.  We  learn  from 
Festus,  that  the  Romans  reckoned  it  ominous  to  spill 
the  salt  at  table.  Among  them,  the  idea  might  ori- 
ginate from  the  custom  of  consecrating  the  table,  by 
setting  on  it  the  images  of  the  hares  and  salt-hold- 
ers, salinorum  appositu  ;  Arnob.  Lib.  ii.  A  fami- 
ly salt-seller  (paternum  salinum)  was  kept  with 
great  care;  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16.  14.  V.  Adam's  Rora. 
Antiq.  p.  445.     V.  Salt. 

A.S.  sealt-fact,  id.  Tent.  sout~vat.  A. Si  fuel, 
fat,  a  vessel  of  any  kind,  is  often  conjoined  with 
another  s.,  particularly  defining  the  use  of  the  ves. 
sel  meant  ;  as  lelit-fuet,  a  candlestick,  i.  e.  a  ves- 
sel for  holding  a  candle. 

SAW,  Sawe,  s.     I.    A  word,  a  saying;   often- 
apphed  to  a  proverb  ;  an  old  sau;  S.     O.E.  id. 

In  fragil  flesche  )our  febUI  sede  is  saw  ; 

I*Curist  with  sleuth,  and  mony  vnsemly  sa:c. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  93.  15. 
Se  that  thy  san  be  sicker  as  thy  seill. 

Steicart,  Bannatijnc  Puems,  p.  1 49. 
A.S.  saga,  sage,  dictum,  diefioj  from  sag-an  di- 
ccre. 

2.  A  discourse,  an  address. 

All  thai  consent^  t  till  that  (ffjc. 
And  than  in  till  a  litill  thraw, 
Thair  iiii  bataillis  ordau)  t  thai. 

Barbour,  xi.  302.  MS. 
This  term  is  used  to  denote  a  pretty  long  speech^- 
made  by  Robert  Bruce  to  his  army,  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  batlle  of  Bannockburn. 

3.  Language  iu  gener.U. 


SAW 


SAX 


Allsua  set  I  mync  intont,- 


Frii  that  1  sriie  had  storis  sere, 
III  Cromiyklys,  quliare  thai  wryttync  were, 
Thare  niatore  in.tyl  fowniie  to  draw, 
Oil'  Lalj  ue  iii-tyl  YngKs  s(is:e. 

iVyntown,  i.  Piol.  30. 

4.  A  sentence,  a  legal  decision  ;  or  perhaps  ra- 
ther a  te^timony  given  in  a  court  of  law. 

Sa  nieikle  tressone,  sa  niuny  partial  sunia, 
Sa  liitill  rossone,  to  lielp  the  eoninioii  cawis. 
That  all  the  lawis  ar  not  sot  by  aiie  bene  ; 
Sic  fenyiet  llawis,  sa  moiiy  wastit  wawis, 
Within  this  laud  was  nevir  hard  nor  sene. 
Dunbar,  Uuniiuli)nc  I'oeim-,  p.  43. 
"  So  many  partial  sentences  or  decrees  ;"   Ibid, 
p.  252.   N.      But   it  seems   donbtfiil,    whether   this 
phrase  be  not  rather  meant   to  denote  the  teslimniiy 
given  by  witnesses  before  judi;ment  is  passed.     Thus 
■partial  xa:ci-\  may  signify  the  evidence   of   witnesses 
who  have  sworn  t'.ilsely  ;   or  who  have  received  m  iiat 
our  law  calls  partial  counsel,  a-s  havhig  been  instruct. 
ed  what  to  sav. 

The  cognates  of  this  word  are  used  in  a  forensic 
sense  in  various  Northern  lani^uages.  Dan.  sa,^,  an 
action,  a  suit,  a  process.  Focre  sag  modeii,  to  sue 
one  at  law.  A.S.  sage,  a  witness,  saga,  a  testimo- 
ny. Jill  fela  sagena  ;  How  many  things  they  wit. 
Tiess ;  Qiiam  multa  testimonia ;  Matt,  xxvii.  13. 
Germ,  sag-en,  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  law, 
to  confess,  to  denounce  ;  sage.man,  an  informer, 
an  accuser  ;  aussage,  a  judicial  confession,  the  dc. 
position  of  witnesses  ;  Su.G.  saegnartiiig,  the  place 
of  judgment,  in  which  sentence  is  pronounced,  or 
rather  where  witnesses  are  heard  ;  Leg.  Westro. 
Goth.  ap.  Ihre,  \o.  Sacgu.  Some  have  viewed  lleb. 
nTC'  suuhh,  eloqui,  as  the  radical  term. 

5.  It  seems  to  be  sometimes  used  in  a  higher  sense, 
as  denoting  an  oracle,  a  prediction  of  a  deity  ; 
or,  at  least,  the  forebodings  of  one,  who,  al- 
though possessed  of  more  than  Iiuman  know- 
ledge, was  not  certainly  acquainted  w.th  the 
mysteries  of  fate. 

Thus  Juno  says  ; 

Bot  now  approchis  to  that  innocent  knycht 
Ane  fereful  end,  he  sal  to  dede  be  dycht  ; 
Or  than  my  saiois  ar  voyde  of  verite. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  311.  Ifi. 
And  in  relation  to  Venus  it  is  said  ; 

All  oihir  thingis  thou  knawis 

Is  now  conforme  vnto  thy  modcris  soKts. 

Ibid.  31.  28. 
A.S.  sage,  '•  praesagiura,  a  divinin^j,  a  foretell- 
ing ;"  Somner.  From  the  resemblance,  one  might 
almost  suppose  that  the  llouians  had  borrowed  their 
designation  for  a  wise  woman,  or  witch,  saga^  from 
the  Goths. 

This  word,  especially  as  denoting  a  proverb,  an 
old  saying,  evidently  proves  its  near  relation  ro  Isl. 
Su.G.  Alem.  Franc,  saga,  a  narration,  a  history, 
whether  true  or  false  ;  the  name  given  by  the  Ice- 
landers to  all  the  ancient  annals  of  their  country, 
and  history  of  their  ancestors,  whether  transmitted 
by  tradition,  or  in  the  rude  songs  composed  in  i.irly 
ages.     A.S.  sage  also  signifies  a  tale  ;  vvhcace  sage 


vtan,  sag-man,  "delator,  the  tale-teller,  the  tales- 
man ;"  Tout,  saeglie,  fabula,  uarratio  ;  MoesG.  /'//. 
sahl,  id.      V.  Savake. 
To  SAW,  V.  a.     To  sow,  in  its  various  senses,  S. 

Armouris,  swerdis,  speris,  and  scheildit 

I  fial  do  saiB  and  strow  ouer  al  the  feildis. 

Doug,  yirgil,  2'-27.  10. 
Suie  is  also  used  for  the  part.  pa. 

in  fragil  llesche  your  febill  sede  is  sate. 

Ibitl.  Fro  I.  93    13. 
MoesG.  sui-an,  A.S.  saie-an,  Su.(i.  Isl.  s(ia,  Al- 
rm.  saii-en,  Germ,  sa-cn,   Dan.  saa-er,  id. 
To  SAW,  r.  a.     Either  for  save  ;  or  siuy,  in  the 
sense  of  ad bess. 

All. yd  the  ful  mischenus  ficht. 

The  grete  slanchter  and  roulis  takand  the  flicht, 
On  horsbak  in  tiiis  Tarchone  baldly  draw, 
AVilful  his  pe[)il  to  support  and  saic. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  301.  4. 
SAWCFIYNG,  Wallace,  .\.  o5':i.  Perth  Edit.    V. 

SaI'CIIMNG. 

SAWKLY,  Wallace,  i.  1<I8. 

He  ma\ndit  not  faiid  he  yaim  sazcelt/. 
Leu.  as  in  MS. 

He  wavndyt  nocht  fand  he  thaym /«tcc/y. 
V.  Fawi'ly.' 
To  SAWER,  Saw  n,  Sauk,  Sahe,  v.  n.     To 
savour,  used  both  in  a  good  and  a  bad  sense. 
And  feldis  ar  strowyt  with  tlouris, 
Weill  san'craiiil,  of  ser  colouris. 

Harbour,  xvi.  70.  MS. 
Fy,  quoth  the  fcynd,  thou  suzcris  of  biek, 
Go  clcnge  the  clenc,  and  cum  to  me. 

Dunbar,  liaiinatj/nc  Poems,  p.  32. 
It  wecl  will  saur  w i'  the  gude  brown  yill. 

Jumiesori's  Popular  Uall.  ii.  169. 
"  It  is  kindly  that  the  pock  sarc  of  the  herring  ;" 
Ferguson's  S.  Prov.   p.  20. 

Sibb.  refers  to  Isl.  saur,  sordes,  stcrcus.     But  it 
is  merely  .savour,  Fr.  savour-er,  used  in  a  general 
sense  ;   from  Lat.  sapor. 
Sawii,  s.     Savour  ;  pi.  .<ifncri.<i. 

Fulli«u:msucitandswyth  thai  culd  Ihame bring. 
King  Hart,  i.  53. 
SAWSLY,  adv. 

Thou  lyes  sarc'lj/  in  salTron  back  and  sydc. 

Dunbiir,  Kvcrgree7t,  ii.  57. 
This  may  signify  .sicec/Zy,  tised  ironically.     Cierm. 
suss,  Alem.  sucmi,  A.S.  szcues,  sweet ;   situeslicc, 
proprie,  Somner;  or  perhaps,  q.  in  sauce,  or  picklc; 
SAWT,  .«.     An  assault.     V.  Salt. 
SAWTH,  3  p.  V.     Saveth. 

His  thrc  sonnys  of  Wallace  was  full  fayne  ; 
Thai  held  him  lost,  yit  God  him  .-azcl/i  agayne. 
H'alluiL,  ii.  41S.  >1S. 
Edit.  1648,  saved. 
SAX,  fH'j.     Six,  S. 

Jly  plough  is  now  thy  bairn-time  a', 
Vont  gallant  brutes  as  e'er  did  draw  ; 
Forl'yo  4«-r  mae,  I've  sell't  awa. 

Hums,  iii.  144. 
■   Moi'.sG.  tttihs,  id.     Sex  is  commonly  used  by  our 
old  writers. 
Saxt,  u((j.     5ixth. 


S  C  A 
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I  traist  to  se  the  day  ye  sail  be  schcut, 
That  for  thir  faultis  K.  James  the  Saxt  sail 
haiiiif  you. 

N/col  Burne,  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  461. 
Saxtf/,  adj.     Sixty,  S. 

Saxte  iie  led  oil  nobill  men  in  wer. 

Wallace,  ix.  1719.  MS. 
MoesG.  saih.ttis,  id. 
SC.    Words  not  found  with  this  orthography,  may 

be  looked  for  under  SI:. 
*SCAB,  s.     Metaph.,  any  gross  offence,  synon. 
outbrealins;. 

"  It  is  only  God's  guarde,  eucn  his  sauing  grace, 
which  hath  kept  my  life  from  scab  &  scandale."  Z. 
Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  989. 

SCAD,  s.  Any  colour  slightly  or  obliquely  seen, 
properly,  by  reflexion;  or  the  reflexion  itself,  S. 
"  Your  cross  is  of  the  colour  of  hcavcu  ; — and 
that  dye  and  colour  dow  abide  fair  weather,  and 
ucithcr  be  stained  nor  cast  the  colour ;  yea  it  roliects 
a  scad,  like  the  cross  of  Christ."  Rutherford's  Lett. 
P.  ii.   ep.  28. 

Evidently  the  same  with  E.  shrule,  as  a  shade  of 
blue,  green,  &c.  ;  A.S.  scade,  Germ,  schulle,  iim. 
bra.  Hence,  as  Wachter  observes,  schetz,  Vi.  sketch 
of  a  thing,  because  it  is  shudoxzed  out.  Johnson 
derives  the  K.  word  from  Lat.  schcdida. 
SCADLIPS,  s.  Broth,  containing  a  very  small 
portion  of  barley,  S.B.  and  on  this  account  more 
apt  to  burn  die  mouth  ;  q.  scald  lips. 

There  will  be — sheep-heads,  and  a  haggizc, 
And  scudlips  to  sup  till  ye're  fow. 

R/tson's  S.  Songs,  i.  21 1. 
SCAFF,  Skaffiv,  s.      J.   A  term   used  by  the 
vulgar  to  denote  provisions,  food   of  any  kind. 
J'i/ie  scajf,  excellent  provision,  S. 
We'll  ripe  the  pouch,  and  sec  what  scaffis  there; 
I  wat,  when  I  came  out,  it  wasna  bare. 

Ross's  llelenore,  p.  74. 

Scuff  and  raff  ye  ay  sail  ha  ! 

Jamicson's  Popular  Ball.  ii.  363. 
2.  Expl.  "  merriment,  diversion,"  Sibb.  GI. 

Sibb.  conjectures  that  it  originally  signified  feast- 
ing.    V.  next  Mord. 

ScAFFAH,  s.     A  parasite. 

"  He  commandit  all  idill  pc))il,  as  juglaris,  men- 
stralis,  bardis,  &  scaffurh,  othir  to  pas  out  of  the 
realnie,  or  ellis  to  fynd  sum  craft  to  wyn  thair  leitT- 
yng."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  ix.  c.  18.  Mimos,  liis- 
triones,  bardos,   parasitos,  Boeth. 

Elsewhere  this  is  counected  with  flecheouris  or 
flatterers. 

"  He  banist  all  taucrnaris,  drunlcarlis,  scaffaris 
&  vane  llechcouris  out  of  his  hous."  Ibid.  B.  xi. 
c.  7.     AduVdtoTcs  parasiiosqitc,  Boeth. 

Su.G.  skaffarc,  Dan.  ikaffer,  Teut.  schuffer,  one 
■who  (irovides  food  for  others,  a  steward,  a  clerk  of 
the  kitchen  ;  L.B.  skapzcardtis,  from  Sq.G.  skap, 
provision,  and  zcardu,  to  keep.  Alem.  scepf-aH, 
Germ,  schaff-en,  Su.G.  skaff.a,  procurarc  ;  Belg. 
schaff-cn,  to  dress  victuals  ;  whence  schaflijd,  the 
time  of  taking  any  meal. 

The  transition,  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here 
■sed,  is  easy,  as  denotiag  one  who  makes  court  to 


others  for  the  sake  of  his  belly  ;  corresponding  to 
E.  smell-feast,  Belg.  panlikker,  Gr.  ^»f*<riT»(,  froiH 
7«c{<c  and  «-iT««,  frumentum. 
ScAFFEniE,  s.     Extortion.     V.  Skafhie. 
SCAIL,  s.     A  sort  of  tub  ;  or  perhaps  used  for  a 
basket. 

Her  maidfns  brought  me  forth  a  scail. 
Of  fine  main  bread  and  fowls  hail ; 
With  bottles  full  of  finest  wine. 

Sir  Egcir,  p.  13. 
Skecl  still  signifies  a  tub  ;   q.  v. 
SCALDRICKS,   jr.  pi.     "Wild  mustard,  Loth.  ; 
si:  el  lies,  synon. 

"  The  long-continued  use  of  the  town  dung  has 
filled  the  soil  full  of  every  kind  of  annual  weeds,  par- 
ticularly bird  seed,  or  wild  mustard,  called  here 
sculdricks."  P.  Cramond,  Loth.  Statist.  Ace.  i. 
217.  V.  Skelloch. 
To  SCALE,  r.  a.     To  separate,  to  part,  &c.     V 

Skail,  with  its  derivatives. 
SCALKT,  pret.  v. 

He  scalkt  him  fowlar  than  a  full  ; 
He  said  he  was  aue  lichelus  bul, 
That  croynd  even  day  and  nicht. 

Dunbar,  Muitland  Poems,  p.  360. 
The  term  seems  to  signify,  bedaubed  ;  q.  he  so 
besmeared  him  with  filth,  that  he  made  a  more  ridicu- 
lous appearance  than  a  fool  with  his  niotely  coat. 
Thus  it  is  the  same  with  skuikil,  bedaubed,  S.  V. 
Skaik. 

SCALP,  Scaavp,  s.  1.  Land  of  which  the  soil 
is  very  thin,  generally  above  gravel  or  rock,  S. 
scaxcp,  Sliiir.  Gl. 

i'leiity  shall  cultivate  ilk  scazcp  and  moor. 
Now  lea  and  bare,  because  the  landlord's  poor. 
Ramsaj/''s  Poems,  i.  60. 
This  seems  merely  ametaph.  use  of  E.  scalp,  from 
Teut.  schelp,  q.   a  shell. 

2.  A  bed  of  oysters  or  muscles,  S. 

"  Around  this  little  island,  commonly  called  Jlick- 
ery,  there  are  several  oyiicr  scalps."  Sibb.  Fife,  N. 
p."  93. 

"  On  the  south  side  of  this  part  of  theTav,  there 
is  a  scalp  of  a  small  kind  of  mussels,  esteemed  good 
bait  for  the  white  fish."  P.  Ferry-Portvon-Craig, 
Fife,  Statist.  Ace.  viii.  461. 

ScALPV,  pron.  Scaiipi/,  adj.     A  term  applied  to 

ground,  when  the  soil  is  thin,  S.  V.  Scalp. 
SCAMP,  s.     A  cheat,  a  swindler ;  often  used  as 

to  one  who  contracts  debt,  and  runs  ofi"  without 

paying  it,  Loth.  Perths. 

Teut.  schamp-en,  to  sliji  aside,  to  (ly  off;  whence 
Fr.  escampe,  a  speedy  dislodging,  a  quick  retreat, 
escamp-cr,  to  Uy,  to  retire  hastily  ;  E.  tcumper. 

To  SCANSE,  Skance,  t.  n.  \.  To  shine  ;  of- 
ten applied  to  one  who  makes  a  great  show. 
Skaiuiii,  shining;  also,  showy,  S. 

The  cheeks  observe,  where  now  cou'd  shiiie 
The  scansing  glories  o'  carmine  ! 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  96. 
This  is  nearly  allied  to  skoou  pulchcr,   skoen.a, 
Germ.  schoii-cHf  ornare.     The  origin  is  undoubted, 
ly  Su.G.  skin-a,  Germ,  schyn.en,  lacere,  spleodere. 
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"2.  To  make  a  great  blaze  on  any  subject  in  con- 
versation; to  make  an  ostentatious  display,  S.B. 
3,  To  embellish,  to  magnify  in  narration.  When 
one  is  supposed  to  go  beyond  the  truth,  especi- 
ally in  the  language  of  ostentation,  it  is  said, 
JIcs  sLaiiciii,  S.B. 

This  is  merely  a  secondary  sense  of  (he  same  v., 
q.  to  muse  to  shine;  exartly  corresponding  toSu.G. 
beskoen-d,  beskoen-in^  (Germ,  besvhon-en,)  causain 
suaiii  ornarc  verbis,  Ihre  ;  Ueskoeniu  en  sak,  to  set 
a  gloss  upon  a  thinj;. 

To  SCANCE,  Skance,  v.  a.     I.  'To  reflect  on, 
to  turn  over  in  one's  mind,  S. 

I  niarvell  onr  records  nothin;;  at  all 
Do  mention  H'n//rire  going  into  Franee  ; 
How  that  can  he  forgote  1  groallic  seance  ; 
For  well  I  know  all  (iascoirie  and  Guien 
Do  hold  thai  \\'allare  «as  a  mii^hlie  Gian, 
Even  to  (liis  day  ;   in  Kochel  likewise  found 
A  towre  from  Wallace  name  greatly  renowii'd. 
j\Iiixe's-  Tlirenoilic^  p.  101. 
Pcrha|)s  it  may  here  signify,  am  surprised,  am  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  it. 

Full  oft  this  matter  did  I  xkunrc. 

Philotiis,  S.  r.  R.  iii. 
Give  him  your  gude  advyce, 
And  pance  not,  nor  skance  not, 
The  perril  nor  the  prycc. 

Chcrric  and  Slac,  st.  97. 
The   word   seems   radically  allied  (o  I  si.    skj/n-ia, 
*enseo,  agnosto  ;  ski/n,  ratio,  sensus  ;  Su.G.  ikoen- 
ta,  intelligere,  mentis  acie  videre;  in  its  literal  sense, 
to  see,  to  behold  :  skocn,  judicium  ;  Dan.  skiu?in- 
er,   to  judge,  skionsom,  prudent. 
S.  To  reproach  ;  to  make  taunting  or  censorious 
reflections  on  the  character  or  conduct  of  others, 
especially  in  an  oblique  manner,  S. 

But  war  ve  me,  your  heart  wad  xcance  ye, 

In  spite  o'  Pleasure's  necromancy. 

Rev.  J .  Nicol's  Poems,  i.  182. 
ScANCE,  ,T.     1.  A  h.-isty  survey  in  the  mind;  a 
cursory  calculation,  S. 

/  ^ave  it  a  icancc,   I   run  over  it   hastily  ;  as  the 
^vord  glance  is  used  in  E.  for  the  act  of  the  miiul. 
V.  the  V. 
y.  A  cursory  view  of  any  subject  in  conversation, 

S. 
.SCANSYTE,  pari.  pa.     Having  the  appearance 
of,    seeming ;    characterized    in    any   particular 
way. 

This  peess  was  crjede  in  August  monelh  m^ld; 
Yhet  God  of  battaill  furiiis  and  wild, 
Mars  and  Juno  ay  dois  thair  besyncs, 
Causer  of  wer,  wyrkar  of  wykitnes  ; 
And  Venus  als  the  goddess  of  bifl", 
Wycht  aid  Saturn  his  coursis  till  apprutf ; 
Thir  iiii,  acansifte  of  diuerss  complexiouu, 
Battaill,  debaite,  iuwy,  and  destrnciioiiii, 
I  can  nochtdeymc  for  thair  malancoly. 

Wallace,  iii.  347.  MS. 
These  fourc  shoices  of  divers  com;!lexion. 

Kdit.  16-18. 
This  seems  allied  to  seance,  t.   to  shine  ;   Imt  in 
i«nse  it  most  nearly  resembles  Su.G.* 4'A'</J-tf  appare- 


re,  prae  sc  fcrrc  ;  Germ,  sdieitt'en,  manifestare  ;  a 
secondary  sense  of  the  v.,  as  signifying  to  shine. 
SCANT,  .?.     Scarcity.     V.  Skant. 
SCANTLINGS,  <r.  pi.     Rafters  which  support 
the  roof  of  a  to-fall  or  projection,  Aug. 
Kither  a  iK'culiar  use  of  E.  scantling,  because  of 
the  comiiarative  smallness  of  such  rafters  ;   or  as  al- 
lied  to  Teut.  sihantse,  sepimcntum  muri  quod  a  lap- 
su  tuetur  et  protegit  in  muro  stantes  ;   Kiliaii. 
ScAVTi.iNs,  tu/v.     Scarcely,  S.B.   Gl.  Shirr. 
SCAPE,  s.     A  bee-hive.     V.  Skei'I*. 
SCAR,  Skair,  ScAiu,  s.      I.   A  bare  place  on 
the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  from  which  the  sward 
has  been  washed  down  by  rains,  so  that  the  I'-d 
soil   appears  ;  "  a  precipitous  bank  of  earth," 
Lcth.     Sibb.  wTites  also  shard. 
Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide, 
That  chafes  against  the  scaur's  red  side  ? 
Is  it  the  wind,  that  swings  the  oaks  ? 
Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  ? 
What  may  it  be.  the  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  old  Brauksorne's  turrets  round  ? 
Lay  oj  the  Last  Minstrel,  C.  i.  12. 
This  seems  nearly  synon.  with  cleuch,  S.B.,  in  one 
of  its  senses. 
2.  A  cliff,  Ayrs. 

Whjies  owre  a  linn  the  burnie  plays, 

As  ihro'  the  glen  it  wimpl't  : 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scar  it  strays  ; 
\Vhyles  iu  a  wiel  it  dimpl't. 

Burns,  iii.  137. 
This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  original  sense. 
Cirosc  defines  scurre,  A.  Bor.,  "  a  cliff,  or  bare 
rock,  on  the  dry  land  ;  from  the  Saxon  carre,  cau. 
tes.     Hence  Scar-borough.     Pot-scars;  pot-sherds, 
or  broken  pieces  of  pots  ;"   Prov.  Gl. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Su.G.  skaer,  ru- 
pes  ;  from  skaer-a,  to  cut,  Alem.  scir-un :  as  its 
syuoii.,  klippa,  a  rock,  is  from  kl/pp-a  secare.  C.B. 
esgair  signifies  the  ridge  of  a  mountain.  V.  Sciion, 
adj. 
SCARCHT,  s.     A  hermaphrodite,  S.  Scarf. 

•'  In  the  year  preceding,  thiTC  was  a  bairn  which 
had  Loth  the  kinds  of  maleaud  female,  called  in  our 
language  a  scarcht."     Pitscottie,   p.  6J. 

]•;.  scrat  is  mentioned  by  Skinner,  Gen.  E(ym. 
But  (irose  gives  it  as  A.  Bor.,  "  used  for  men  and 
anim.ils  ;"   l*rov.  Gl. 

iK.^.  scritta,  id.  This  Hire  considers  as  allied  to 
Isl.  skrati,  the  devil  :  because  a  hermaphrodite  is 
taiujtiam  naturae  infelix  nionstrum  ;  vo.  Skrutla. 
But  he  has  not  observed  that  there  is  another  Isl. 
term  which  has  ssill  greater  resemblance  ;  skraede, 
homo  meticulosus,  nebulo  ;  G.  Aiidr.  p.  '214. 
SCARF,  A.     The  name  given  to  the  corvv^rant ; 

and  dl»o  to  the  shag,  Orkney.     V.  ScAinii. 
SCARMUS,  s.     A  skirmish. 

'•'•  Eduard  prince  of  Scotland,  eldi'st  son  to  king 
Malcolm  deceissit,  throw  ane  wond  thai  he  gatt  at 
aue  scurmus  nocht  far  fra  Aiiwik."  Bellend.  Cron. 
h.  xii.   c.  12. 

Fr.  escarmo'tche,  Ital.  "icarramuccia,  L.B.  scara- 
m'ltia,  svannulia.  As  I'al.  mucc-ire,  as  ■vll  as 
Fr.  muss-er,  siguiues  to  hide.  Du  Cauge  thui&s  that 
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the  word  is  formed  from  scara  and  miiccia,  mintaris 
cohors  occiiltata ;  observing,  that  it  properly  de- 
notes those  combats  which  have  their  origia  from 
amhuscadrs.     V.  Skyrm. 

SCARPENIS,  .V. ;;/.     Tl.in  soIcd  shoes,  pumps ; 
I'V.  escurpbies. 
—  Tliair  dry  scfirpcnis,  baylhe  tryme  and  mcif ; 
Thair  mullis  glitterati  on  tlsuir  foit. 

Maitlainl  Poems,  p.  1 S }. 
SCARSEMENT,   s.     Tl>e  e.lge    of  a    ditch   on 

which  thorns  are  to  be  planted,  S. 
To  SCART,  r.   a.     1.  To  scratch,  to   use   the 
nails,  S. 

Yta,  weighty  reasons  me  iiirliiips 
To  think  soiiH!  eminent  divines 
Mjkes  their  assertions  here  to  thwart, 
And  one  anotiier's  clueks  to  srart. 

ClilatKra  Poems,  p.  89. 
"  Biting  and  scariing  is  Scots  folk's  wooing  ;" 
Ferguson's  Prov.  p.  9. 

"   I'll  gar  you  scart  where  you   yonk  not ;"  S. 
Prov.     Kelly,   p.  397. 

2.  To  scrape,  to  clean  any  vessel  very  nicely  with 
a  spoon,  S. 

"  Scaii  the  cognc  wad  snp  mair  ;"  Ramsay's  S. 
Prov.  p.  61. 

And  sync  the  fool  thin^  is  oblig'd  to  fast, 
Or  icarl  anither's  leavings  at  the  last. 

Rnmsaji^s  Poems-,  ii.  76. 

3.  To  gather  money  in  a  penurious  way,  to  scr<pe 
together  money  •,  used  rather  in  a  neu'.  sense. 

ii  lone  of  money,  whence  all  cvill  sprin^is, 
Thee,   (nrickt  with   thornie  cares)  iu   bondage 

brings, 
Mone  thee  to  scrape,  to  scarf,  to  pinch,  to  spare. 
To  rake,  to  rnnne,  to  kill  thy  selfe  with  care  ; 
Things  most  secure  to  doubt,  to  wane,  to  watch, 
Of  penny,  or  of  penny-worth  to  calch 
Some  gnat,  by  chauncc  in  spidcr-wel)  arriv'd, 
Of  bowel-wasting  wretched  wayi^s  contriv'd; 
Draw  ncere,  heere  learne  but  for  the  day  to  care, 
Uncertaine  to  suck  up  to-morrow's  a)  re. 

Mart's  True  Criuifite,  p.  IDl,  192. 
It  seems  radically  the  same  with   Belg.  krut~-en, 
Dan.  kratz-er,  id.   per  mctath.     Ilickes  informs  us, 
that  the  A.  Norm,  wrote  escrat ;  A.  Bor.  scrciif. 

ScABT,  s.      1.  A  scratch,  S. 

"  They  that  bourd  with  cats  maun  count  upo' 
sairts  ;"  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  72. 

y.   A  niggard,  S. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Dan.  skort-er,  to  fail, 
to  come  short  ;  Su.G.  skurd-a,  Isl.  skurd-a,  to  di- 
minish. But  from  the  secondary  use  of  the  v.,  as 
cxcmpUiied  ^bove^  it  seems  rather  from  .tly:  idea  of 
scraping.  ^     '        '  ■    '      ■■■■•■• 

ScART-FrtEE,  adj..  Without  injury,  S.  One  is 
said  to  have  coiae  off  scart-fice,  who  has  re- 
turned safe  from  a  broil,  or  battle,  or  any  dan- 
gerous situa:ion. 

All  whom  the  lawyers  do  advise, 
Gets  not  oiiHarifrce,  but  are  fain 
To  take  j-ouic  other  shift  or  train. 

Clclund's  Fucms,  p.  110. 
Vol.  II. 


It  seems  generally  to  have  been  interpreted,  free 
from  even  a  scart  or  scratch.  But  I  am  doubtful 
whether  it  be  not  allied  to  Isl.  skard,  Sa.G.  skacrd. 
«,  a  hurt,  injury,  or  wound;  Alem.  orskardi,  laesio 
atirls-.  lidicardi,  laesio  merabri.  V.  IIale-skaiitu. 
Scart  occurs  as  if  an  adj. 

Riven,  ragffit  rukc,  and  full  of  rebaldrie 

Scart  scorpion.  sculiUt  in  scuriliiie, 
1  se  the  haltane  in  thy  barlotrie, 
And  into  uthcr  .-ciince  nothini;  slic. 

Dunbar,  Eve r'^ recti,  ii.  51, 
Tli-  may  allude  to  the  puny  sfac  of  the  srorpFon, 
although  burning  wiih   ill  humour.     A  very  small 
person,  cspeciaily  a  puuy  child,  is  called   a  xcearij 
srart.  S. 

ScAur^E,  s.  An  iron  instrument,  such  as  sca- 
vengers use,  for  cleaning  a  stable  or  cow-house, 
Tweedd.  cfaff,  synon. 

Me?,  muckiti  at  Geordie's  byre, 

Wrought  as  gin  her  jiKlgment  was  wrang  ; 
Ilk  daud  of  the  siart/e  struck  fire. 
While,  loud  as  a  lavrock,  she  sang  ! 

Rev.  J.  Akol's  Poems,  ii.  156. 
From  the  v.,  as  signifying  to  scrape. 
SCAR  r,  Skakt,  StAinn,  Scakp,  ,v.     The  cor-  - 
vorant,  S.  Pekcanus  carbo,  Linn, 
The  Scarth,  a  fysh-fangar. 
And  that  a  pcrfyte. 

Iloidate,  i.  14.  MS. ' 
And  in  the  calm  or  lounc  weddir  is  sene, 
Aboue  the  tludis  hie,  ane  fare  plane  grenc, 
Ane  standyng-place,  quhar  skartis  with  tharc 

bckkis 
Forgane  the  son  gladly  thaymprunvcis  and  bekis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  131.  45. 
Mcrgus  is  the  word  here  used  by  Virg.,  which  is 
the  name  given   to   the  corvorant  by  Pliuy,  Lib.  x. 
c.  33. 

'•  The  corvorant,  here  called  the  scarf,  frequents 
the  island  in  the  loch  of  Clunie."'  P.  Clunio,  I'crths. 
Statist.  Ace.  ix.  235. 

"  The  Shag,  (pelecanns  graciilus,  Lin.  Pyst. ), 
so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Scarf,  is  very  fre- 
quently seen  « iih  us  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water. — 
The  Cormorant,  or  Corvorant,  (pelecanus  carbo, 
Lin,  Syst.),  our  great  Scarf,  is  a  species  not  so 
numerous  as  the  former,  but  like  it  in  most  re- 
spects."    Barry's  Orkney,   p.  3C)0. 

'•  This  is  called  Scurt,  Frith  of  Forth."  Ncill's 
Tour,  p.  199. 

iS'orw.  skarv,  Isl.  skarf-ur.  Germ,  scharb,  id. 
Thus  it  appears  that  scarf  is  a  corruption  of'  the 
Northern  name,  which  is  still  retained  in  Caithness. 
"  Ju  the  summer  months,  the  swarms  of  .warftr, 
marrots,  faiks,  \-c.  that  come  to  hatch  iu  the  rocks 
of  Dungisbay  and  Stroma,  are  i)rodigipas,"  P.  Ca- 
nisbay,  Caithn.  Statist.  Ace.  viii.  159. 

Skarv,  skarf-ur,  and  sclutrb,  sceui  merely  abbre- 
viations. For  the  Sw.  name  is  sioe-korf,  and  Germ. 
scharb  is  given  as  syuon.  witli  see-rabe,  i.  c.  the 
sea-raven,  kurf  and  rube  both  signifying  corvus. 
Thus  the  E.  name,  properly  corvorant,  is  partially 
from  the  same  origin  with  scarf ;  being  comp.,  as 
some  have  supposed,  of  cory-«Sj  and  lorans. 
SCAS,  5.     Small  portion  .' 
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Kenel)-  that  cruel  kciiercil  on  liii;lit, 
And  with  a  icas  of  care  in  raulil  he  strik, 
And  wayncs  at  Schir   \Va«)ii   that  worthely 
Might. 

Sir  GuKan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  22. 
Fr.  cscas  signifies  tiie  tenth  penny  of  moveables, 
wherein  a  foreigner  sucreeds  a  freeman  :  Alem.  ,fca:, 
a  penny;  money;  substance;  originally  the  same  with 

ScATT. 

To  SCASHLE,  v,  a.     To  use  any  piece  of  dress 
as  a  thing  of  no  value,  to  use  carelessly,  S.l$. 
Isl.  skiiasl,  quisqniliae  ;   or  from  Skodci:,  v.  q.  v. 

SCATT,  s.  The  name  of  a  tax  paid  in  Shetland. 
"  The  hills  and  commons  are  ajjain  divided  into 
scaffolds,  from  each  of  which  a  certain  tax,  called 
xcatf,  was  anciently  paid  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark, 
when  Shetland  uiaile  a  part  of  the  Danish  dominions; 
becaDie  payable  to  ilie  Scottish  monarch,  when  these 
islands  were  linally  ceded  to  Scotland;  fell  at  lengtli, 
by  donation  from  the  Crown,  to  a  siibject  superior, 
and  is  at  present  pajable  to  Sir  Thomas  Dniulas  of 
Kcrse,  Bart.,  [now  Lord  Dundas]. — The  scaft  n)ay 
amount  to  6</.  for  each  merk  of  land,  and  is  jiaid 
chieHy  in  butter  and  oil."  P.  L'nst,  Shell.  Statist. 
Ace.  V.   196.  N. 

Dan.  skat,  Su.G.  Isl.  skatt,  A.S.  sceaf,  Belg. 
schot,  ISlod.  Sax.  schaltcn,  a  fax,  K.  shot,  scot  and 
lot,  Ihre  expl.  the  Su.G.  term  as  jirimarily  signify. 
iniT  money.  A.S.  iceat  had  the  same  meaning.  In 
the  reign  of  the  Saxon  king  Kthelbert,  it  denoted  a 
farthing.  The  term  ajijiears  in  its  oldest  form  in 
^loesG.  skatts,  pecunia.  It  was  also  the  denomi. 
nation  of  one  species  of  coin  ;  Atuiigcilh  mis  skatt ; 
Shew  me  a  penny,  Luke,  xx.  24.  Hence  skalljanc 
mone) -changers,  j\Iar.  xi.  13. 
SCAUD-MAN'S-HEAD,  s.  The  sea  urcliin,  S. 
Echinus  esciilentus,  Linn  ;  in  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land called  Jic^ar,  a  name  nearly  obsolete. 
SCAUR,  s.  A  precipitous  bank.  V.  Scak. 
SCAURIE,  ScoREY,  S-.  The  young  of  the  her- 
ring-gull, Orkney. 

"  The  Uruiigh — is  the  resort  and  nursery  of  hun. 
drcds  of  scaurics,  or  herring-gulls,  (lams  fuscus). 
I  believe  the  Orkney  name  scauric  is  a|)plied  to  this 
t^ull  only  while  it  is  young  and  speckled  ;  and  it 
loses  its  speckled  appearance  after  the  lirst  year." 
Neill's  Tour,  p.  23. 

Isl.  skiocr  is  given  as  the  name  of  a  bird ;  pica  vel 
sturnus,  G.  Andr.  p.  213.  The  bird  here  referred 
to  is  undoubtedly  the  Sea. pie,  or  Oyster-catcher, 
hoematopus  ostralegus,  Linn.,  which  in  Sw.  is  call- 
ed Straiidskiiira,  Xorw.  Strand-skiure.  V.  Pen- 
nant's Zool.  p.  482. 
SCAWP,  5.    "  A  bare  dry  piece  of  stony  ground  j*' 

STiirr.  Gl.     V.  Scaf.p. 
SCELLERAR,  «.     One  who  has  the  charge  of 
the  cellar. 
The  Goull  was  a  garnitar. 
The  Siccrthbak  a  scellcrur. 
The  Scarth  a  fysh-fangar. 

IJoulate,  i.  14. 
L.B.  ccllurar-ius,  ccllerur-ius,  cellar-ius,  cui  po. 
lus  et  cscae  cura  est,  qui  celiac  viiiariae  ct  cscariac 
j)rsest,  promus :  Du  Gauge. 


SCHACriT,  s. 

'I'he  yonger  wend  up-on-land,  weil  neir 
Uycht  solitair  ;   quhyle  under  busk  and  breir, 
■Quhyle  in  the  corn,  in  uther  menys  schucht. 
As  outlaw  is  dots  that  levis  on  yliu  wacht. 

Ilnirysonc,  Chron.  S.  P.  i.  107. 

"  ProbabU means,  '  of  others  aucht,  or  pro. 

perly."      Il)id.   p.'  III.   N. 

Schucht  seems  indeed  to  signify  properly,  as  re- 
ferring to  land,  l-'land.  schacht  lands,  a  rood  of 
land.      V.  D'Arsy. 

SCHAFrMON,  SiiAFTMON,  Sciiatiimont,  s. 
"  A  measure  of  six  inches'  in  length  ;  or,  as 
commonly  expressed,  the  Jisl  wit/i  Ihc  Ihunth 
liirnal  up  ;"  Sibb.  Gl. 

Ileclellhorgh  thecautel,fhatcovered  theknight, 

Thorgh  the  shinanil  shelde,  a  shiiflmon,  and  mare. 

Sir  Gatcan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  \b. 

A.S.  scacff.niiind,  "  semipes  : — the  measure  from 

(he  tO])  of  the  Ihumbe  set  u])right,   to  the  uttermost 

part  of  the  palme,   which  is  by  a  tall  man's  measure 

half  a  foot:"  Somner.      He  mentions  a7(«//';hc?  and 

shaftmeiit  as  ]■,.  words.     They  are  still  used,  A.  13or. 

'J'he  origin  may  he  scacjt  ciispis,  and  Dan.  Sax.  mundy 

iiianus,   (|.  the  point  of  the  hand. 

Isl.  miin,  Su.G.  mon,  howcTcr,  signify,  summa, 
quantitas  :  Jot>mon,  a  foot. breadth,  huarsmon,  the 
breadth  of  a  nail.  Hence  one  might  almost  sup- 
jiose,  that  the  A.S.  word  had  some  allinity,  and  had 
originally  denoted  a  measure  as  long  as  the  head  of 
a  spear. 

SCHAGHES,  s.  pi.     Groves.     V.  Schaw. 
SCHAIFE,  SciiEiF,  s.     LA  quiver  or  bundle 

of  arrows,  amounting  in  number  to  twenty-four. 

"  The  king  commands  that  ilk  man  haueand  the 
valour  of  ane  kow  in  gudes,  sail  haue  ane  bow  with 
anc  schaife  of  arrowes,  that  is,  twenty. foure  ar. 
rowes."      1  Stat.  Hob.  I.  c.  2G.  s.  4. 

The  phrase  was  also  used  in  E.,  and  originated, 
according  to  jMinsheii,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
arrows  being  "  tied  up  like  a  sheafeof  corn."  Schil. 
ter,  however,  gives  Alem.  scaph  as  e(i\iivalent  to  qui. 
ver;  Theca,  armarium.  Fr.  Junius  in  Willeram.  p. 
220.     Hodie,  schafft. 

2.   A  certain  quantity  of  iron  or  steel. 

"  Anc  schcife  of  irone  conleines  sexteenc  gades  ; 
anc  schcife  of  steile  conteines  fourtecne  gades." 
Skene,    Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Schaffa. 

SCHAIK,  TO-sciiAiK,  pret.     Shook. 

Brym  blastis  of  the  northyn  art 

Onenpihelmyt  had  Xci)tunus  in  his  cart, 
And  all  to.schaik  the  leuys  of  the  treis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  2U0.  22.     V.  To,  2. 

To  SCHAIP,  r.  «.     V.  Sciiape. 

SCHAKERIS,  Shaikers,  s.  pi.  L  "  Labels, 
or  thin  plates  of  gold,  silver,  &c.  hanging  down, 
hractca,  from  the  E.  shaj;e ;"  Rudd. 

All  his  hcde 

Of  goldin  ichakeris  and  rois  garlandis  rede, 
Buskit  full  well. —      Doug.  Virgil,  139.  50. 

The  quhilk  lyke  silver  shaikcrs  shynd 

Embroyderin^  Bewties  bed. 

Chcrric  and  Slae,  st.  4. 
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The  term  seoms  nearly  corrpspomlent  to  spangles, 
anJ  may  be  allied  to  Tout,  schacckier-en,  altcrnare, 
variare,   because  of  (ho  thaime  of  appearance. 
2.  The  moisture  cii-tilling  from  flowers. 

Syluer  scluikeris  gan  fra  leuys  hiiiff, 

With  crystal  sprayngis  on  the  verdure  ying. 
Doin;.  Virgil,  401.  2G. 
SCHAKER-STANE,    s.     The   stone-chatter,    a 
bird  ;  now  S.  sUinc-cJifirker,  q.  v. 
The  Stainyell  and  the  Schfiker-slane, 
Ik'hind  the  lane  were  loft  alane, 
With  waiting  on  thair  marrows. 

Biireti  Pi/gr.    Walsun's  Coll.  ii.  28. 
SCHALD,   itdj.     Shallow ;   shaul,  S.    schauhk, 
Wyntown. 

Sa  huge  wylsum  rolkis,  and  schald  sandis, 
And  stormcs  grete  ouerdreuin  andsull'eryt  haue 
we. 

Doug.  Virgil,  148.  48. 
He  spylt,  and  slely  gert  assay, 
Quhar  the  dyk  schaldest  was. 

Barbour,  ix.  354.  MS. 
"  Shatal  waters  make  maist  diu  ;"  llamsay's  S. 
Prov.  p.  61. 

Schald,  and  E.  shaflo:^,  as  well  as  shoal,  must 
have  all  the  same  origin.  This,  however,  is  very 
obscure.  Johnson  derives  shalloic  from  shoal  and 
lozc  ;  Speigel.  and  Seren.  from  Sw.  skallrg,  calv\is, 
glabcr,  a  term  mctaph.  applied  to  land  that  is  bar- 
ren and  burnt  up  ;  Rudd.,  with  more  probability, 
from  A.S.  -ici/lf,  a  shelve. 

SciiALD,  SiiAULD,  s.     A  shallow  place. 

Now  schaw  that  strenth,   now  schaw   that   hie 

curage, 
Qnhilk  on  the  schaldis  of  AfTrik  in  stormes  rage 

Ve  dyd  cxercc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  133.  32. 
Sjjrtibus,  Virg.     \ .  Schor,   adj. 

SCHALIM,  SnAi.M,  Shamn,  Shaw  mr,  c  Ac- 
cording to  Rudd.,  the  cornet  or  crooked  trum- 
pet ;  although  he  suys  that  Doug,  seems  to  use 
it  simply  for  lihia,  a  pipe. 

Triimpetts  and  schalims,  with  a  schout, 
Playd  or  the  rink  began. 

Evergreen,  ii.  177. 
—  The  Dulsate,  and  the  Dulsacordis,  the  Schal/n 

of  assay. 

Iloulate,  iii.  10. 
On  Dindyma  top  go,  and  walk  at  hame, 
Quhare  as  the  quhissil  renderis  souiidis  sere, 
With  tympanys,   taMbernis,   ye  war  wount  to 

here, 
And  bois  schai:mcs  of  torned  busch  bonn  free. 
Doug.  Virgil,  299.  45. 
Su.G.  skalmcia,  Tent,  schalinei),   Fr.  chalemic,  a 
l)ipo  ;   Belg.  .sc/('//;«('(/,   a  hautbo)-.      Some  derive  (he 
■word  from  Su.G.  skatl-a,  to  sound.     But  it  seems 
ra(her  from  Lat.  culani-us,  a  reed,  or  pipe. 

Chawcer  uses  shalinics,  which,  according  to  Tyr- 
whitl,  si:;nilics  psalteries. 
SCHALK,  s.     1.  A  servant. 

Out  with  siierdis  thai  swang,  fra  thair  schulk 
Ei(le. 

Gazcan  and  Gol.  ii.  20. 


It  seems  meant  for  schalkis  sides,  the  sides  of  (heir 
servants  or  squires  ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that 
sehalk  was  ever  used  for  left,  q.  left  side. 

A.S.  scale,  Su.Cr.  Isl.  skulk,  MoesG.  skalks, 
skalkman,  Aletn.  seakh,  Germ.  Belg.  schalck,  id. 
Hence  Mareskalk,  a  marshall,  literally,  a  servant 
w  ho  has  the  charge  of  horses  ;  scne-schalek,  a  stew- 
ard, from  sin,  sind,  familia,  and  schalck  servus,  &:c. 
2.   A  knight. 

In  this  sense  it  is  applied  to  Sir  Rigal  of  Rone, 
i.  o.  the  river  Rone. 

Schaip  (he  evin   to  the  schalk  in  thi  schroud 

scheue. 
Gazcan  and  Gol.  ii.  23.  compared  with  st.  22. 

As  knechl,  originally  denoting  a  servant,  became 
a  title  of  honour,  we  liml  that  schalk,  id.  under- 
wont  a  similar  change.  A  knight,  indeed,  as  long 
as  the  term  retained  its  military  sense,  still  denoted 
a  servant,  as,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  i.  e.  the 
servants  consecrated  to  hin>.  The  chang*  was  pro- 
perly w  ith  respect  to  the  degree  of  honour  attached 
to  the  designation,  as  arising  from  the  supposed  dig- 
nity of  the  servTce.  The  same  observation  aj)plies 
to  schidk  in  i(s  composite  state.     V.  Skai.log. 

SCHAMON'S  DANCE,  some  particular  kind  of 
dance  anciently  used  in  S. 
Uhiw  up  the  bagpyp  then, 
The  schamon^s  dance  I  mou  begin  ; 
I  trow  it  sail  not  pane. 

Peblis  to  the  Pluj/,  Ckron.  S.  P.  i.  135. 
5'«//»on,  Pinkerton;  '•  Probably  shoic-man,  sha-u; 
man,"  Sibb. 
SCHAND,  ScHANii,    iidj.      Elegant,   beautiful. 

V.  SCHCY.NE. 

SciiAND,  s.     Beauty,  elegance. 

Than  was  the  schand  of  his  schaip,   and  his 

schroud  schaiie, 
Off  all  coloure  maist  clcre,  beldit  abone. 

Iloulate,  iii.  20.  MS. 
V.  SciiEYNE,     Shand,  however,   may  here  signi- 
fy form,   figure;   O.  Tout,  schcne,  scheene,  schema. 
SCHANK,  Shank,  s.     1.  The  leg;  used  in  a 
more  general  sense  than  E.  shtiiik. 

But  his  feint  schankis  gan  for  eild  schaik. 

Dung.  Virgil,   142.  12. 
The  term  seems  to  have  been  formerly  used  in  E. 
with  the  same  latitude.     Hence,  the  name  of  Loiia-..  . 
sitanks  given  to  Edw.  I. 

2.  The  trunk  of  a  tree. 

The  ancient  aik  trc 

Wyth  his  big  sehank  be  north  wjnd  oft  we  se 

Is  vmbeset. 

Doug.  Virgil,   115.  23. 
Robar,  Virg.,  as  it  is  used  for  stipes,  ver.  29. 
With  the  dynt  the  muster  stok  sehank  is  smyte. 

3.  The  stalk  or  stem  of  an  herb,  S. 

"  Scot.  The  stalk  of  any  herb  or  plant  is  called 
(he  shank.''     Uudd. 

4.  In  pi.  stockings,  Aberd. 

"  Scot.  Bor.  the  word  shanis  is  most  frequently 
used  for  stockings,  and  the  women  who  weave  tlicu» 
are  named  shankers ;"   Rudd. 

It  had  been  formerly  usetl  in  this  sense,  Loth. 
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I'll  steal  from  pedicoat  or  gown, 
From  scarlet  fhankw  ami  shoon  wilh  rose. 
Truth's  Travels,  PennecuHi's  Poems,  1715.  p.  95. 

A.S.    sceanc,   scanca,   Su.G.  skaiii.   Mod.    Sax. 
xrhencie,  Dan.  sicncicl,  Tcut.  scheiicirl,  cms,  tibia. 
To  Shank,  v.  a.     I.  To  travel  on  foot,  S. 
Siic'll  nau  lang  shank-  iipo'  all  four 
This  time  o'  year. 

Fcri;iiisun''s  Poems,  ii.  10. 
"  To  ride  on  shanks  mare,  nn^,  or  niigj/,"  a  low 
phrase,  signifvins;  to  travel  on  foot,  S.   V.  Gl.  Shirr. 
And  ay  until  the  day  he  died. 
He  radc  on  good  shanks  nas^y. 

liitson's  S.  Songs,  i.  IS2. 
9.  To  knit  stockings,  Aberd.  V.  Scua.nk,  s. 
.SCHANT,  part.  adj.   '  Soiled,  dirty. 

In  a  description  of  the  taudry  dress  of  women,  it 
is  said  fliat  (liey  a|)pear, 

^Vith  clarly  silk  about  (hair  taillis, 
Tliair  gounis  sehunt  to  sluuv  thair  skin, 
Sujipois  it  be  rieht  oft  full  din. 

Mailland  Poems,  p.  185. 
The  dirtiness  of  their  gowns  is  ironically  repre- 
sented as  meant  for  a  foil  to  the  skin,  though  often 
abuudantly  dun.  Clarljj  cxpl.  the  idea  conveyed 
by  sijiani,  which  is  from  tlu;  same  origin  with  sehciii, 
q.  T.  For  Tcut.  schcnd-en  signifies  to  pollute.  Also, 
schnndc  maeck-cn,  vitiare,  [lolhiere. 
To  SCHAPE.  Besides  the  ordinary  senses  of  the 
E.  V.     1.  T.  n.    To  contrive. 

Tiiare  was  aJso  crafti'lie  sdiape  and  mark 
The  uamekouth  hous,  quiiilk  l^al>yrinth\is  hait. 
Doug.  I'irgh,  103.  20. 

2.  To  purpose,  to  intend. 

JNh'  fader  than 1  tehiipe  to  hauc  nummyn, 

And  caryit  to  the  nerrcst  hillis  hirht. 

IJot  he  refusis. Ibid.  60.  6. 

3.  To  endeavour. 

The  third  sioun  of  (rois 


Apoun  the  sandis,  sittand  on  my  knees, 
I  schapc  to  hauc  vpreuin  with  mare  preis. 

Ibid.  68.  23. 

4.  v-  a.    To  prepare  -,  with  the  pron.  subjoined. 

IJot  Turnus  stalwart  hard)-  hye  cura<;e. 
For  all  this  fere  dymynist  neuir  anc  stage, 
<iuhilk  manfully  ichupe  thaim  to  with  stand 

At  the  coist  syde. 

Ibid.  325.  7. 

5.  Metaph.,  to  direct  one's  course. 

Gif  ony   pressis   to   this   place,    for   proucs   to 

jiersew, 
Schaip   the   evin  to  (he  sehalk  in   thi  schro\id 
sthene. 

G(iu:nrt  and  (lul.  ii.  23. 
A.S.    srcap-ian,  Germ,   sehalf-en,    fa^ere,    ordi- 
iiare,  disponcre ;  Su.G.  Isl.  skup-a,  JMoesG.  tkap- 
un,  id.  pret.  ga^skop,  A.S.  sccop. 
SciiAPVN,  part.  jut.     Qualified. 

Ainang  thaim  thai  thouclit  it  gode. 
That  the  worthi  liOrd  of  J>OHglas 
Best  sehapyn  for  that  trawaill  was. 

Harbour,  xx.  206. 
A.S.  srcaprn,  ordinatus. 
.SCHARETS,  Pitscottio,  p.  140.  V.  Sciieuai.d. 


SCHAVELLING,  .<t.  The  contemptuous  desig- 
nation given,  by  Protestant  writers,  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  to  a  Romish  priest 
or  monk,  because  of  the  tonsure  or  .s/iuien 
crown. 

''  We  detest  and  refuse  the  usurped  authorifie  of 
that  Roman  Anliohrisl.— His  three  solemne  vowes, 
■with  all  his  shaveltings  of  sanilrie  sorts;"  National 
Covenant,    1580,   Collect.  Conf.  ii.  ii.  121.  123. 

In  the  Lat.  Translation,  ascribed  to  Mr.  Johii 
Craig,   this  is  rendered  ;    Variasque  rasurac  seclas. 

"  iVow  sura  wil  say,  thir  wer  Preichouris,  and 
IMinisteris  of  (he  word,  and  had  bin  sum  time  an. 
oyntit  shauelingis,  markit  wilh  the  beistis  mark." 
Ji.  Charteris,  i'rel\  to  Lynd^ay's  Warkis,  1592.  A. 
4.  a. 

The  term  was  used  in  the  same  sense  by  O.K. 
writers. 

— "  Shifting  shavclinges,  and  nosegay  nunncs." 
Narbonus,   Part  i.  41 . 

Sibb.  says  that  schavclingis  is  expl.  vagabonds. 
He  therefore  refers  to  schunuddouris  as  a  syiion. 
term.  1  need  scarcely  say,  (hat  there  is  not  tlie 
slightest  connexion.  Hud  he  looked  into  Johns., 
he  would  have  observed  the  true  sense  of  it,  as  used 
by  Spenser. 

To  SCHAW,  V.  a.     To  shew:  part.  pa.  sc/iazo. 
S(ha:cis  he  not  here  the  siiinis  capital  ? 
Hcliawis  he  not  wikkit  folk  in  endles  pane? 

Duug.  Urgil,  Prol.  138.  52. 
Tliare  bene  pepyll  of  Archadc  from  the  ryng,^— 
Qiihilk  with  l'J\iander  kyng  in  ciini|>any, 
Followand  the  signis  4c//rtr;',  has  fast  liereby 

Chosin  ane  stede. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  241.  27. 
A.S.  scea:s-a>i,  id. 
SCHAW,  SciiAGH,  s.     1.  A  wood,  a  grove. 
And  in  a  seltaic,  a  litill  thar  besyde, 
Thai  higyt  thaim,  for  it  «as  iiere  the  nycht. 

If  allace,  iii.  08. 
And  (ho  fat  oflerandis  did  you  cal  on  raw, 
To  banket  arnyd  the  derne  blesvit  scharr. 

Dong.  Virgil,  391.  34. 
With  solas  (hci  semblc,  the  pruddcst  in  palle. 
And  suwen   to  (he  soveraine,  within  svhaghes 
sthene.  Sir  Gazcan  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  0. 

Su.G.  siog,  Isl.  siog-r,  Dan.  ik^jzc,  A.S.  seua, 
Jr.  Cjael.  saeghas,  id.  The  term,  as  tiscd  in  Celt., 
is  borrowed,  I  susi)cct,  from  some  of  the  Goth, 
dialects,  (especially  as  it  does  not  occur  in  C.Ii.) 
ill  the  same  manner  as  Ir.  iulvaisic,  woody,  from 
Lat.  sijlvest-ris. 

2.  It  seems  also  use, Kin  the  sense  of  shade,  covert. 
'J'he  place  he  lukc,  and  ful  priue  vnknaw 
Liggls  at  vate  vnder  the  derne  wod  scharo, 
Doug,  i'irgil,  3S2.  45. 
Sehaio  here  must  certainly  be  understood  as  con- 
veying a  dillcrent  idea  from  nod,  or  wood. 

Sciimc,  according  to  Camden,  denotes  "  many 
trees  near  (ogether,  or  shudoxs  of  trees."  llemaius. 
Surnames,  Lett.  S. 

This  seems  indeed  to  be  the  primary  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  ^Vhcn  applied  to  trees,  the  sense 
is  evidently  secondary,  from  A.S.  seua,  or  Su.G. 
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slueigu,  a  shadow,  because  of  the  shelter  they  af- 
ford.    V. Sklo. 

It  is  evident,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  the  same  Goth, 
word  «hich  signifies   a  shadow  and  a  wood.     Thus 
Su.G.  .'■hi-ig,  sylva,  cannot  be  viewed  as  radically  dif- 
ferent fiom  likiigi^a,  umbra.     Jhrc  views  Gr.  ««;», 
nmbra,  as  the  root.     V.  Sklwts. 
Scff  AWALDouRis,  ,?.  pi.     Expl.  "  wanderers  in 
the  woods,  subsisting  by  hunting." 
Willame  of  Carrothyris  ras 
Wyth  hys  brelliir,  that  war  manly, 
And  gat  til  hyni  a  cumpany, 
That  as  nc.haicaldozoris  W'ar  waliand, 
In-til  the  Vale  of  Annand. 

fVi/n/o!ctu  viii.  29.  217. 
"  Shavaldrcs  occurs  in  Knytjhton. — Pronpt. 
Parv.  expl.  it.  dincurnor,  vagabuiidus ;"  Gl.  \V'yut. 
Mr.  Alacpherson  has  observed,  that  ic/iav:  and 
KrtW  both  signify  wood,  forest,  kc.  But  sclnr^,  in 
this  composition,  may  signify  covert,  q.  those  who 
live  in  the  shelter  of  the  woods.  Or  the  last  part  of 
the  term  may  be  allied  to  A.S.  icealliaii,  Sii.G.  rca/l- 
a,  percgrinari,  vagari.  Accipiatur  de  niotu  incon- 
stante,  quails  est  vagantium  et  erronum;  Ihre,  in  vo. 
SCHAWME,  s.  V.  SciiALTM. 
To  SCHED,  v.  a.     1 .  To  divide,  to  separate. 

The  st(-rne  that  wes  stout 

Hit  Schir  Guwayne   on   the  gere,   quhill  grcvit 

was  the  gay, 
Befit  doune  the  bright  gold,  and  beryallis  about ; 
Scheddil  his  schire  wedis  scharply  away. 

Gazcan  and  Gol.  iii.  27. 
MoesG.  fkaid-an,  A.S.  scead-an,  Teut.   schej/d- 

to 
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en,  Su.G.  sked-a,   separare,   partiri. 
shcad,  ihccodi   to  divide,   to  separate, 
R.  Brunne.     V.  Sciiiltiiuum. 
2.   7b  sclicd  llie  huh;  to  divide   the   hair  of  the 
forehead,  by  combing  the  one  half  to  the  right 
side,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  S. 
To  iSciiKD,  SiiKi),  r.   n.     To   part,   to   separate 
from  each  other. 

Gif  that  wc  sched, 

Thou  sail  iiot  get  thy  purpose  sped. 

Clicnie  and  Slac,  st.  72. 
Than  fled  (hay,  and  shed  thay, 
Kuery  aue  from  ane  udder. 

Jhin-rs  Pilgr.  tVatfon'x  Coll.  il.  21. 
It  also  occurs  in  O.K.,  in  the  same  sense. 
K.  was  perceyued,  thei  were  reiiged  redie  ; 
iV  how'  ther  pencels  weviied,  sun  he  mad  a  crie: 
"  Armc  we  vs  I  rede,  i.V  go  .  e  hardilie. 
"  *:  we  sail  mak  tham  sclicdc,  k  sondre  a  parlie. 
li.  Brunne,  p.  159.   "  Depart,"  (il.  Ilearne. 
Scuiii),  s.     One  quantity  separateil  from  another 
of  the  same  kind. 

Than  Dares 

Ills  trew  companveouns  ledis  of  the  ]ircis, — 
For  sorow  seliakand  to  and  fra  his  liede, 
Ami  srheddis  of  blude  fiirth  spilland  throw  his 
lilipis.  DiHig.  I  irgil,    IIJ.  :VJ. 

Uudd.  renders  it  "  streams,  gushes."  Hut  it  ra- 
ther denotvs  blood  in  (|uaii(i(ies  thrown  out  at  dif- 
ferent times,  si'parate  clotts  of  blood:  rrascum  cru- 
orem,  Virg.      \'.  Sued. 


Sched,  Sciiedp,  s.  Scfirde  of  the  crotin.  The 
division  of  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  S. 
shed  of  the  hair. 

Lo  the  top  of  litil  Ascaneus  hcde 

Amang  the  dulefull  armes  wyll  of  rede 

Of  his  parentis,  from  the  schcdn  of  his  croun 

Schane  al  of  licht  vato  the  crd  adoun. 

Doug.  Virgil,  61.  43. 
Her  wav'ring  hair  disparpliog  tiew  apart 
In  seemly  shed. 

Jliidion^s  Jitdilh,  p.  55. 
"  Shame's  past  the  .s/ierfof  your  hair;"  Ferguson's 
S.  ProT.  p.  28.  spoken  to  those  who  are  impudent. 
"  For  doutlcs  mony  of  ticlik  fornicatouris,  blindit 
be  carnal  concupiscence  of  thair  hart,  tro\ws  that 
sympil  fornicatioun  is  iia  deadly  syn,  nor  to  Ihame 
danniabil,  and  sa  nocht  beand  i)unissit  be  man,  & 
haiitand  na  feir  of  God  and  alswa  schamc  of  this 
warld  being  past  the  sched  of  (hair  hear,  thai  leiuc 
continually  in  huirdome,  thai  rorrup  the  ayre  with 
the  exempil  of  thair  unclein  lyfe,  thai  lufe  and  cheris 
all  that  are  siclik  as  tliame  self,  thai  het  all  tliame 
that  leiuis  ane  chast  lyfe."  Abp.  Hamilfoun's  Ca- 
techisuic,  Fol.  53,  54.  V.  also  Bojd's  Last  Bat. 
tell,  p.  269. 

Belg.  schei/dsel  des  haairs,  id. 
SCHEIDIS,  s.  pi. 

'j'hus  thai  melllt,  and  met  with  ane  stout  stevin. 
Thir  lully  ledis  oti  the  land,  without  logiance, 
With  seymely  schcidis  to  schew  thai  set  uponc 

scvin ; 
Thir  cumly  knightis  to  kyfh  ane  cruel  course 
maid.  G'utcmi  and  Gol.  iii.  2. 

"  Shields,^'  Gl.  But  the  passage  seems  to  ad- 
mit of  another  sense.  Scheidis  to  schc:c,  may  de- 
note the  distance  of  one  knight  from  another  ;  from 
Germ,  scheide,  intervallum  loci;  Su.(i.  sicdc,  id. 
It  properly  denotes  a  course,  and  seems  to  hare 
been  applied  to  the  courses  made,  when  the  knights 
attacked  each  other  in  coi:iI)at.  Ilalfthan  setti  fin 
host  a  sceid ;  Halfdanus  eqiium  ad  cursuni  iiititavit, 
Ilalfd.  S.  ap.  Ihre.  Isl.  .licid-a,  in  studio  currerc, 
excurrere  ;  G.  Andr.  p.  21  1.  2'o  schc:c  may  sig- 
nify, pointed  out,  fixed  upon.  Set  uponc  scvin  seeuis 
inuxplicable. 
To  .SCHEYFF,  v.  ;/.     To  escape. 

He  said.  My  lorde,  my  cousaill  will  I  gifT; 
Bot  ye  do  it,   fra  scailh  ye  may  not  schrylf^ 
Yhe  mon  tak  pcss,  with  out  mar  tar>n^, 
As  fur  a  t)  nic  we  may  sent  to  the  King.! 

Wallace,  iii.  2(i4.  MS. 
Te\it.  srhui/ff'-CH,    to  fly. 

iSCHEILD,  s.     A  common  shore. 

"  Syndry  Inglismen  knew  all  the  secrctis  of  (he 
place,  i^  clam  up  throw  ane  nheild,  and  brak  the 
■wall  in  sic  nianer  that  thai  maid  ane  quiet  passage  to 
thair  fallowis."  ISellend.  Cron.  B.  xvi.  c.  18.  Per 
cloaram  subterraneam,   Boetli. 

'"  The  heretik  Arius  blasphcmit  our  saluiour 
Christ  deiiyand  his  deuinitie,  bot  he  eschapit  norlit 
the  veiigeauee  of  (iod.  for  quheu  he  passit  to  the 
scheilil  to  purge  his  waiiie,  al  his  bowallis  <!v  guttis 
fell  doviiie  throw  him,  and  swa  deit  niiserablie.'' 
Abp.  llaiujlto'.in's  Calcchisme,  1551.  Fol.  33.  b. 
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A.9.  sccUe,  tcrrae  conravitas  ;  Su.G.  Dan.  ikiu/, 
a  shod,  a  covert,  a  shelter;  Cicrm.  ithilily  Alem. 
jcrjV/v,  a  hiding. iiIhcc.  A  scwcr  might  receive  this 
name,  as  brinj  covered. 

SCHEYNE,  SriicvK,   Sciiane,  Scii.wd,  fu/j. 
J.  Shining,  bri;jht. 

Now  pas.sis  fiirlh  Cupide  full  diligent 

Berand  with  him  tlie  Kinjis  giftis  srhciie, 
Qiihilk  suld  be  present  lo  the  riall  Qiieac. 

Doug.  Virgil,  35.  17. 
2.  Beautiful. 

Onkneissc'iofellc.aiidrryit.ForMarjCic/ifync, 
Let  sklandy-r  be,  and  lleriiyt  out  of  your  thocht. 
IVallacc,  ii.  336.  :MS. 
Or  here  perhaps  it  signifies  pure. 
It  is  often  used  substantively,  like  bright,  &c. 
This  Da«y  Erie  gat  on  that  schene 
Dawy,  that  wes  slayne  at  Kylblcnc. 

Jl^jjnio:.n,  viii.  6.  269. 
Mr.  Macpherson  observes,  that  "  this  very  much 
resembles  Ossian's  beautiful  metaphor  of  Sun>bcam, 
or  simply  Beam."     Note,   p.  497. 

Schune  and  schand,  id.  It  is  said  of  the  Peacock, 
that  he  is 

Schrowd  in  his  schene  weid,  and  schane  in  his 
Bchaip. 

Iloiilate,  i.  7.  MS. 
I  have  appeillit  to  your  presence,  pretious  and 

puir, 
To  ask  help  into  haist  at  your  Ilolynace, 
That  ye  wald  crye  upoun  Christ,  that  all  hcs  in 

cuir. 
To  schapc  me  ane  schand  bird  in  a  schort  space. 

Ibid.  9.  MS. 
A.S.  .fcen,  scona,  Su.G.  skon,  skion,  Germ,  schon, 
id.  from  A.S.  scin-an,  Germ,  schein-en,  to  shine. 
Sc  iir.NE,  ScHVNE,  .?.     Beauty. 

My  schroud  and  my  schene  were  schyre  to  be 

schawin.  Iloulate,  iii.  22. 

Yit  than  his  schyne,  cuUour,  and  figure  glaid 
Is  not  al  went,  nor  his  bewty  defaid. 

Doug.  Virgil,  362.  21. 
In  this  mctajdi.  sease  fulgur  seems  to  be  used  in 
the  original.      V.  Schand,   id. 

SCHENE,    fulj.      Beautiful  ;    also   beauty.      V. 

ScHr.VNE. 

SCHEIP-KEIPAR,  x. 

That  |>eclder  brybour,  that  fcherp.kcipar, 
He  telli.^  thame  ilk  ane  caik  by  caik. 

UatiiKifijne  Foems,  p.  171. 

This  docs  not  signify  .'■hephcrd,  a.s  might  seem  at 
iirst  view  :  for  this'  idea  has  no  connexion  with  the 
rest  of  the  stanza.  V.  llegeskraper.  It  might  sig- 
nify shopkeeper,  from  A.S.  scevp,  Bclg.  schap,  as 
mention  is  made,  a  little  downward,  of  his  buith. 
I  question,  however,  if  shopkeeper  was  a  term  then 
in  use.  As  there  is  here  a  description  of  a  penurious 
wretch  who  stays  at  home  when  bread  is  to  be  baked, 
counts  it  all  caik  by  caik,  and  carefully  locks  it  up; 
tcluip-ieipar  may  signify  keojicr  of  provisions,  from 
the  same  origin  with  Scajf,  scaffer,  q.  v. 
SCHEL,  Shel,  ,«.     "  A  strumpet,"  Sibb.  CI. 

In  thr,  passage  referred  to,  which  is  rather  too 
<■  jarsc  for  insertion.  Lyudsay,  with  great  freedom, 


■warns  J.tmrs  V.  of  the  ignominy  and  evil  coiisc 
quences  of  his  voluptuous  life.  But  Sibb.  has  rvi. 
dently  mistaken  the  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  mere- 
ly a  metaph.  borrowed  from  the  schelis  or  ahcnls  iii 
which  sheep  arc  sheltered.  Y.  Siik.vi..  He  com- 
pares the  king,  in  two  dilierent  stanzas,  to  a  rest- 
l>ss  ram  runiiin;;  from  one  iheul  to  another. 
SCHELIS,   ;;/.      IVijiUcr  scheli.s,    BellenJ.     V. 

SlIEAL. 

SCHELL-PADDOCK,  s.     The  land-tortoise. 

Sihcll-pad(lo(t,  ill.shapeu  shif. 

Kid-bearded  jennet,  all  alike  grit. 

Watson's  Coll.  ii.  51. 

."  That  thair  be  cunyiet  ane  |)onny  of  silver  call, 
cd  the  Mary  ryal, — havand  on  the  ane  side  ane 
Palm  Ire  crownil,  ane  srhell-pndJokc  crepand  up 
the  shank  of  the  samyn."  Canlonnel's  Niimismata 
Scot.  Prcf.  p.  18.  He,  by  mistake,  expl.  this  li~ard, 
p.  D8. 

This  intelligent  writer,  in  his  Note  on  this  Act, 
inadvertently  contradicts  the  text.  For  he  says  ; 
"  The  famous  yci:  tree  of  Cruickstonc,  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  fauiily  of  Darnley  in  the  ])arish  of  Pais- 
ley, is  made  the  reverse  of  this  new  coin.'' 

Belg.  sch/lpad,  Tent,  schi/d-paddc,  testudo  ;  ac- 
cording to  Kilian,  from  its  reseml)lanc('  to  a  shield. 
But  it  seems  more  natural  to  think,  that  it  received 
this  name  from  its  being  covered  with  a  shell,  q.  the 
shell-frog,  Su.G.  skyl/pudda,  or  as  Ihre  writes  it, 
skijldpadda,  id.  AVachtcr  derives  schildpadde  from 
ichild,  not  as  signifying  a  shield,  but  a  covering  : 
tectum,  operimcntum. 

SCHELTRUM,  s.     V.  Schii.thi  m. 

SCHENKIT,  pari.  pa. 

Thair  speris  in  s])lendris  sprcnf. 
On  scheldis  schenkit  and  schent.  * 

Gaicun  and  Gul.  ii.  Ii. 
Burst,  Rnkcrton.     But  it  seems  rather  to  mean, 
agitated,    shaken  ;    Germ,    schnemk-en,    motitarc, 
turbare;  sicanci-en,  labarc.   In  Edit.  150S,  schoniit. 
SCHENT,  part.  pa.     1.  Confounded,  disturbed. 
All  thouch  the  crth  wald  myddyl  with  the  see. 
And  with  diluge  or  inundatioun  schent, 

Couir  and  coufound  athir  element. 

Doug 
2.  Overpowered,  overcome. 

Bot  sum  time  eike  to  thame  oucrcummin  and 

schent 
Agane  returnis  in  breistis  hardimcnt. 

Doug.  Virgil,   51.  28. 
D.  Degraded,  dishonoured. 

In  qnhat  land  ly  is  thou  manglit  and  schent, 

Thy  fare  body  and  membris  tyrryt  and  rent? 
Doug.  Virgil,  294.  26. 
Quhan  from  the  scharp  rolk  skarslie  with  grete 
slicht 

Sergestiis  can  vpwreile  his  schip  euil  dicht, 

Mokkit  and  schent  scho  cummis  hamc  full  slaw. 

Ibid.  130.  45. 
In    both   these   places,    it    may   however   signify, 
marred,  maimed.     Chaucer,  shend,   to  ruin.     It  is 
also  used  O.E.  as  signifying  to  degrade. 

A.S.  scend-an,  confundere,  dedecorarc ;  Teut. 
schcnd-cn,  id.  also,  violare,  deformare. 


Virgil,  414.  44. 
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To  SCHEN T,  V.  a.     To  destroy,  to  kill. 

Qiu'iie  licleiie  I  pspv. 

Sche  dreding  les  tho  Troyanis  wald  bir  schciii, 
And  cast  siiiu  way  for  hir  distructiouii,       > 
Becaui  all  Troy  for  hir  was  thus  bet  down — 

Ilir  self  sche  hid  thcrfore. 

Doug,  y'irgil,   58.  G. 
Thus  it  is  nsed,   O.E. 

To  deeth  they  wold  mc  have  ydo. • 

Be  wordes  of  har  uiouthe, 

Well  many  man  kouth  they  schend. 

Lybcuus,  Ritson's  E.  M.  R.  ii.  80. 
To  ScUENT,  Shent,  v.  n.     To  go  to  ruin. 

Thy  service  mony  sair  repents, 

Quiien  body,  fame,  and  substance  shents, 
And  saul  in  percl. 

Scott,  Evergreen,  i.  112. 
This  is  eTidently  formed  from  the  part.  pa.  of  the 
O.K.  V.  Sdicnd. 

SCHERALD,  SniERET,  Sciiaret,  a.     ' 


turf;  sliirre/,  s/iirret,  Aberd.  BantFs. 


green 


And  he  him  self  the  Troyane  men  futc  hate 
On  sonkis  of  gersy  schcraldis  has  doun  set. 
Doug.  Virgit,  246.  52. 
To  the  commoun  goddis  cik  bedene 
The  altaris  couerit  with  the  scherald  grene. 

Ibid.  410.  53. 

*'  It  had  na  out  passage  bot  at  ane  part  quhilk 
was  maid  by  thaym  with  llaikis,  schereilis  and  treis." 
Bellcnd.  Cron.  B.  iv.  c.  3. 

'•'  The  confiderat  kyngis  to  put  rcmeid  to  thir 
impedimentis,  and  that  the  curage  and  spreit  of  thair 
army  suld  not  dekay  be  lang  tary  commandit  ilk 
man  to  wyn  als  mony  schereilis  on  the  ground  (as 
he  mycht  heir)  to  mak  ane  gait  throw  the  mos  to 
assailye  thair  cnnymes."  Ibid.  B.  viii.  c.  13.  Ces- 
pites  terra  cxcidere,  Boeth. 

"  The  floors  [were]  laid  with  green  scharets  and 
spreats,  medwarts  and  flowers,  that  no  man  knew 
whereon  he  yeid,  but  as  he  had  been  in  a  garden." 
Pitscottic,   p.  146. 

"  On  a  suddenty,  our  great  gilligapoiis  fallow  o' 
a  coachman  turned  o'er  our  gallant  cart  amon'  a 
heap  o'  shirrels  an'  peat-mow."  Journal  from  Lon. 
don,  p.  3. 

"  Shirrets,  turfs,"  Gl.  Shirr. 

"  From  shear,  q.  d.  new  shorn  or  cut  out," 
Rudd.,  Sibb.  Perhaps  rather  from  Germ,  scharr-cn 
scherr-en,  terras  scalpere,  radere ;  scharte  fragraen. 
turn,  res  fracta,  (caesura)  Teut.  schorre,  glcba,  ces. 
pes ;   Kilian. 

SCHERE,  Sheer,  adj.    Waggish  ;  A  sheer  dos:, 
a  wag,  S. 

Teut.   sheer-en,  illudcro,  nugari  :  or  it  may  be 
merely  an  oblique  use  of  E.  sheer.    V.  Schire,  adj. 
To  SCHERE,  r.  n.     To  part,  to  divide. 
The  varyant  vesture  of  the  venust  vale 

Schrowdes  the  scheratid  fur. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  400.  38. 

SciiERE,  Shear,  j.     The  parting  between  the 
thighs,  S. 

Like  to  ane  woman  her  ouir  portrature, 
Ane  fair  virginis  body  doune  to  hir  schcre  ; 


not  hir  hynd  |>ar(is  ar  als  grele  wele  nrre 
As  bene  the  hidduous  huddum  or  am-  quhale. 
Doug,  f'irgil.  82.  23. 
A.S.    scear-an,  scindcrc ;    Su.G.  siucrii    partiri. 
Hence, 

Schere-Ba.ve,  SiiEAn-iiVNE,  s.   The  OS  piiLi'.-, 
o. 

In  Tout,  there  is  a  v.  which   has  a  groat  rcscm. 
blance;  scherde-been-en,  grallare,  divaricari,  disteu- 
dere  pedes,  sive  crura  ;   to  stride. 
SCHERENE,  s,     Syren,  enchantress. 
Natour  sa  craftely  alwey 

lies  donedepaiut  that  sweit  scherene. 

Baniiatune  Poems,  p.  191. 
To  SCHETE,  r.  a.    To  shut. 

The  paill  saulis  he  cauchis  out  of  hell, 
And  vihir  sum  thare  with  gan  schete  ful  hot 
Deip  in  the  soroufull  grisle  hellis  pot. 
Doug.  Virgil,  108.  15.     Pret.  schet,  shu(. 

V.    UXWAR. 

A.S.   scytt-an  obscrare.   Tout,   schutl-cn,   inter, 
cludere,   claudere.     Perhaps  the   original  idea  is  re- 
tained in  Su.G.  siiut-a,   trudcrc,  impcUerc ;   a  door 
being  shut  by  a  push  or  thrust. 
SCHEWE,  pret.     Shove. 

Himself  the  cowbil  w  ilh  his  bolm  furth  schezze. 
And  qnhcn  him  list  halit  vp  sails  fewe. 

Doug.  Virgil,   173.  49. 
Teut.  schuifv-en,  protradere. 

SCHIDE,  ScHVDE,  Syde,  s.     1.  Asmalipie:e 
of  wood,  a  billet. 

At  this  ilk  feirs  vonng  knycht 

Ane  hait  fyrebrand  kest  seho  birnand  bricht, 
And  in  his  breist  this  furious  lemand  schide 
With  dedely  smoik  fyxit  depe  can  hyde. 

Doug.  Virgil,  223.  10. 
Sum  vthir  presit  with  schidis  and  mony  ano  sill, 
The  fyre  blesis  about  the  rufe  to  sling. 

Ibid.  297.  31. 

2.  A  chip,  a  splinter. 

King  Latinus  kindyllis,  on  thare  gyse, 

Apoun  the  altaris  for  the  sacrifice 

The  clere  schifdis  of  the  dry  fyre  brandis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  207.  8. 

3.  Improperly  used  to  denote  a  large  piece  of  flesh 
cut  off. 

Furth  hauethay  rent  thare  cntrellys  ful  Turude, — 
Syne  hakkyng  thamc  by  tallyeis  and  be  .'sydij. 
In  the  hayt  tiambis  brycht  has  thamc  laid. 

Doug.  Virgil,  455.  52. 
As  conjoined  with  taili/eis,  this  can  scarci'ly  sig. 
nify  sides  or   halves  of  the  animal.     Frusta  is   the 
word  used  by  Maft'ei.     Cacsini  in  frusta  trucidant. 

Kudd.   derives  it  from    Lat.  scidiuni,   Gr.  r^^iiut, 
from  o-^i^*,  scindo.    But  whatever  relation  this  word 
may  be  supposed  radically  to  have  to  the  Gr.,  it  it 
immediately  allied   to  A.S.  scidc,  a  billet  of  wood, 
Lancash.  shide ;  Isl.  Su.G.  skid.  Germ,  scheit,  lig- 
num fissum,  lamina  lignca  ;  split.wood. 
SciiiniT,  ToSciiii),  part.  pa.     Cloven,  split. 
Grete  cschin  stukkis  tumbillis  to  the  ground  ; 
With  wedgeis  schidit  gan  the  birkis  sound. 

Doug.  Virgil,   109.  20. 
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The  mckill  sillis  of  fhc  ivarrcn  <rc 

Wyth  wrtlgeis  and  with  proppis  bene  diuidc, 

The  Strang  giistand  cedcr  is  al  to  schid. 

Ibid.  305.  10. 
The  s.,  in  its  various  forms,  has  evidently  origi. 
Dated  from  the  Goth,  verbs,  signifying  to  separate, 
»>r  divide  ;  as  Tcut.  scheyd.en,  schecd-en,  dividere  ; 
liUf.  iciiiil-o,   scid-i.      V.  ScilED,   V. 
SCHIERE,  s. 

On  twa  stedis  thai  straid,  with  aneslerne  schierc, 
(r(i:i:iiii  iiiid  Got.  ii.  '2  I. 
Cheer,  Pinkerton.      IJnt    perhaps   it   is  tiie   same 
with  fchcie  as  used  by  Doiig.,  especially  as  conncet- 
■  e.l  with  i/ra/l,   strode. 
SCHILDERNE,  Scuiodiuh-m,  s. 

'•  Tliey  disehari;!'  any  persons  whatsomever, — to 
sell  or  bny, — ilorlyms,  Schidderemn,  Skaildraik, 
Herron,  Butter,  or  any  sik  kynde  of  fowlles."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  ICOO,  c.  23.  schilderncs,  Skene,  I'ec.  Crimes, 
Tit.  iii.  c.  3.  s.  9. 

Qu.    if  the  Shovcler,    V„  Anas   clypeafa,    Linn, 
rierui.  sch/'f/d-en/c,   Kriscli  ? 
SCHILTHRUM,  Scim.ruoi,  Sciivltrum,  *. 
The  Inglis  men,   on  othyr  party, 
That  as  angclis  sehane  brychtly, 
War  nocht  arayit  on  sic  nianer  : 
For  all  thair  bataillis  samvn  wer 
In  a  icitilihrum.     Bot  ipiliethir  it  was 
Throw  the  grot  stralness  of  the  j)Iacu 
That  thai  war  in,   to  bid  fechling  ; 
Or  that  it  wcs  for  abaysing  ; 
I  wate  nocht.     But  in  a  schiltrttm 
It  semyt  thai  war  all  and  sum  ; 
Owtane  the  awaward  anerly, 
That  r3'Cht  ■vvith  a  gret  rumpany. 
Be  thaim  selwyii,  arayit  war. 

hurbui/r,  xii.  425.  MS. 
Of  wyt  for-thi  and  gret  wertu 
Sic  dowtis  and  pcrylys  til  etiichcvvc 
All  that  Sckylirum  thai  shv  down 
Ani!  sawfyd  of  Berwyk  swa  the  town. 

Wyntuxsn,  viii.  11.  35. 
According  to  Mr.  Marpherson,  this  is  "  a  word 
of  which  the  precise  meaning  is  unknown,  if  indeed 
it  has  not  had  more  meanings  than  one."  Mr. 
Pinkerton  observes,  that,  "  from  Ilearne's  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  it  appears  that  a  schillrum  is  an  host 
ranged  in  a  round  form."  The  Bruce,  vol.  ii.  p. 
137.  N.  It  would  seem  that  neither  of  these  gen. 
tiemen  has  observed  that  the  word  is  immediately  de. 
rived  from  A.S.  1  find  it  spelled  two  ways.  Sccul- 
fiuma,  coctus,  eohors,  tnrma.  According  to  this 
orthography,  it  would  appear  to  be  composed  of 
.scfo/,  a  multitude,  and  trum,  a  troop  or  band,  or 
tntm,  firm,  secure,  fortified,  powerful.  But  this 
com|)osition  of  the  word  indicates  nothing  as  to  the 
I'orra,  though  it  is  clear  from  Barbour's  description 
that  this  was  peculiar;  for  he  describes  the  vanguard 
as  differently  disposed.  The  true  orthography  seems 
to  be  sci/ld-fruma,  which  Lye  renders,  scutum  vali- 
duci,  testudo.  Thus  he  has  evidently  viewed  the 
word  as  compounded  of  scijld,  a  shield,  and  trum 
powerful.  But  perhaps  the  last  word  is  rather  tntma 
q.  a  troop  with  shields,  or  a  troop  in  the  form  of  a 
shield. 


This  f.lyinon,  as  well  as  the  translation  of  the 
word  by  testudo,  indicates  the  form  of  the  Schil- 
trum.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  properly  it  must 
l)ave  meant  a  body  of  armed  men  closely  joined  to 
each  other,  and  covering  their  heads  with  their 
bucklers,  so  that  the  massive  weapons  of  (heir  ene. 
mies  could  not  hurt  them.  In  this  sense  A.S.  scjld- 
truiiiri  was  certainly  used.  For  Lye  quotes  a  phrHse 
from  Aelfric's  Gram,  which  conveys  this  idea.  Uji- 
der  thiccum  scj/ld-truuia,  subter  deiisa  (e^ludine. 
This  term  therefore  expresses  (hat  figure  which  has 
been  calh^l  in  Gr.  ^tjsAaifii,  Lat.  fcsludo,  Fr.  tortiic, 
v..  tortoise,  Helg.  sch/ld-ftiid.  Germ,  schild-krule, 
a  tortoise,   sehild-dack  testudo  mililaris. 

But   althou^^h    this   \n\M    have    been    the   original 
niraning,   there  is  no  certain  e>i(hnce  that  it  is  used 
in  (his  sense  by  Barbour.     All  that  clearly  appears, 
from  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Baunockburn, 
is,   that  the  «  hole  army  of  the   F.nglish,  exeejit  tJic 
vanguard,   formed  one  body,  instead  of  being  in  dis- 
tinct battalions,   like  that  of  the  Scots.     For  having 
said  of  the  Scots,  that  they  were 
In  thair  liutuMix  all  purwaj  it 
\\  ith  thair  braid  baneris  all  displajit  ; 
and  that 

Thai  went  all  fiirlli  in  giid  aray. 
And  tuk  the  plani'  full  apertly  ; 
he  adds,   that  the  Fnglish 

War  nocht  arayil  on  sic  nianer  : 
For  all  thair  bataillis  saui)  n  wer 
III  a  sehilthrum. 

B.  .\ii.  -111.420. -427.  &c. 
lie  says,  that  he  knows  not  whether  this  was  for 
■want  of  room  to  extend  themselves  properly,  or  from 
fear.  Afterwards  he  calls  this  large  body  a  fr,iC 
schel/rum,  v.  4-13.  NVyntown  seems  to  use  the  term 
still  more  generally,  as  merely  denoting  a  body  of 
armed  men,  and  as  e'piivalent  (o  JJijrsa/e,  q.  v.  Lye, 
vo.  llrcu/hii,  conjectures,  that  the  military  tortoise 
was  also  called,  by  the  A.  Saxons,  Uord-hreolhuy 
and  Scjjtd-hreotka. 

The  word  occurs  in  Rich.  Coeur  dc  Lyon. 

Asonder  he  brake  the  schcUron. 
It  is  also  wsed  by  R.  Brunne,  when  describing  the 
Battle  of  Faukirke  [Falkirk],   p.  30.5. 

Ther  schcltroii  sone  was  shad  with  Inglis  that 
were  gode. 
Shad  signifies,  i-arted,  separated.  Warton  under- 
stands scheliron  as  denoting  '•  soldiers  drawn  up  in 
a  circle;"  Hist.  E.  1'.  i.  166.  'I'his  seems  indeed  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  term,  according  to  the  de- 
scription given  by  R.  Brunne,  p.  301,  305. 

Our  Inglis  men  &  thei  ther  togidere  mette, 
Ther  formast  conrey,  ther  bakkis  togidere  setfe, 
Thersperes  jioyntouerpoynt,sosare&sotiiikke, 

&  faste  togidere  joynt,  to  se  it  was  ferlike. 

Strength  suldnon  haf  had,  to  pcrte  tham  thorgh 

oute. 
So  wcr  thei  set  sad  with  poyntes  rounde  ahoute. 
"  The  Scottes,"  according  to  Uollinshed,  "  were 
deuided  into  four  sehiltrons,  as  they  termed  them, 
or  as  we  may  say,  round  battailes,  in  forme  of  a 
circle,  in  the  whiche  stoode  theyr  people,  that  caried 
long  staues  or  speares  which  they  crossed  joyntly  to- 
gither  one  wythiu  an  other,  betwiit  which  sehiltrons 
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or  round  battalls  were  certain  spaces  left,  the  which 
wer  filled  wyth  theyr  arcluTS  ami  bowmen,  and  be- 
hiiide  all  these  were  theyr  horsmen  placed."    V.  Gl. 
R.  Bninne,   p.  6J7. 
SCHILL,  adj.     ShriU,  S. 

VVidequhare  with  fors  so  Eolus  schoiitis  schill, 
In  this  congelit  scsoun  scharp  and  chill. 

Doug.  Virgil,  201.  35. 
This  term  occurs,  although  rarely,   in  O.  K. 
Than  blewe  the  trumpes  futlo  loud  &  full  schillc. 
R.  Brunnc,  p.  30. 
Sibb.  oddly  refers  to  Teut.  itchreij,  clamor.     It  is 
ef  idcnMy  allied  very  closely  to  Alein.  scill-en,  schcll- 
en,  Kkell-en,  sonare.  Psalterium  .icillit  also  ein  lira; 
Psalterium  sonat  instar  lyrae;   Notkcr.  Psal.  cxli.  1. 
Din  stimma  icftcll  in  minen  oron;  Thy  voice  sounds 
in  my  ears;  VVIIlerara.  cap.  ii.  14.  ap.  W'acliter.    Sw. 
skall,  skal,  sound;  Isl.  xkiall  sonorous,  skiall  hogg, 
rerber  sonorum  ;   Germ,  schall,  srhnll-en,  to  sound, 
schellen,  tinglins; ;  Bclg.  ccn   schelle  stem,  a  shrill 
voice.      Hence   Germ,    schelle,  a    bell  ;    S.    skellct, 
q.  V.  a  sort   of  rattle  ;  Gael,  sgalam,  to  tinkle,  to 
give  a  shrill  cry,   is  evidently  allied. 

;<;tymologists  have  oll'ered  no  rational  conjecture 
as  to  the  origin  of  R.  shrill.  It  might  seem,  at  first 
view,  from  the  synon.  terms,  that  its  ancient  form 
had  been  sckill.  But  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  ra- 
dically difterent.  V.  Skirl,  u. 
SCHILL,  S(Hii.,  adj.     Cliill,  S.B. 

Full  oft  in  schil  wynteris  tyde. 

The  gum  or  glew  amyd  the  woddis  wyde. 
Is  wount  to  schene  yallow  on  the  grane  new. 
Duug.  Virgil,    170.  10. 
SCHILLING,    s.     Grain  freed   from   the  husk. 

V.  Sm  I.LI  NO. 
SCHYNBANDES,  pi.     Perhaps,  armour  for  the 
ancles  or  legs. 
His  gloves,  his  gamesons,  glowed  as  a  glede, — 
And  iiis  schnne  ick^nbandes,  that  scharp  wer  to 
shredc. 

Sir  Gawan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  5. 
Tout,  scheen-placle,  ocrea,  tibiale,  scheene'ljser', 
ocrea  ferrea. 
SCHIP-BROKIN,  pnrt.  pa.     Shipv/recked. 

I  ressauit  him  schip-brokin  fra  the  sey  ground, 
"Wilsum  and  misterfull  of  al  warldis  thyng. 

Doug.  Virgil,   112.  48. 
The  same  idiom  appears  in  Sw.  fhcps.hrolt.,  fiom 
bryt-a,   to  break,   Teut.  mhip-broie,    shipwreck  ; 
and  Lat.  naufragiunt  from  tiavif  a.nd  frango. 
.SCHIPFAIR,  ^?.     The  act  of  making  a  voyage ; 
navigation. 

That  is  ao  ile  in  the  se  ; 


Quhar  als  gret  stremys  ar  rynnand, 
And  als  peralous.  and  mar 
Till  our  saile  thaim  in  to  tchipfuir, 
As  is  the  raiss  of  Bretangye. 

Barbour,  iii.  C80.  MS. 
Schipfnr,  ibid.  69% 

A.S.  ycip-fi/rd,  navalis  expeditio,  from  scip,  and 
far-an  to  fare,  to  go,  Sw.  skepp'fnrt,  id. 
SCHIPPAR,  J.     A  sHpmaner. 

'■   Kourtly,  ye  suld  vse  the  law  or  commandis  of 
Co\  's  the  schippar  of  a  schip  v&is  his  compas  ;  for 
Vol..  II. 


his  compas  mor.'is  nocht  nor  dryuis  nocht  the  srhip 
on  the  braid  &  stormy  see  to  gud  hauin,  hot  the 
ichippar  haiffand  a  wynd,  takis  tent  to  the  dercc- 
tioun  of  his  compa.s,  quhil  he  cum  to  ane  gud  hauin." 
Abp.  Ilamiltoun's  Catcchisme,  Fol.  80,  U,  ii,  b. 
SCHIR,  ScHvn,  Syre,  Siine,   s.     I.  "  Sir, 
ford,   antientiy  one  of  the   greatest  titles  that 
could  be  given  to  any  prince  ;"  Gl.  Wynt. 
This  Empcrowre  Schyr  Charlys,  than 
Empcrowre,  we.s  gud  Crystyne  man. 

IVynfoxn,  vi.  3.  37. 

This  Kyng  than  of  lugland 

Bsd  the  Lord  of  Northvin)byrland, 
Schyr  Sward,   to  rys  viyth  all  his  mycht 
lu  Mal"olaiys  helpe  to  wyn  hys  rycht. 

Ibid.  16.  353. 
Quhen  this  Charlys  (he  thryd  wei  dede, 
Arnwlphus  twelf  yhere  in  hys  stede 
Lord  wes  hale  of  the  Kmjiyre, 
And  gorernyd  it  as  of  it  syre. 

Ibid.  vi.  10.  36. 
This  Nynus  had  a  sons  alsua 
Sere  Dardane  Lord  de  Frygya. 

Ibid.  ii.  1.  131. 
It  was  so  usual,  in  ancient  writing,  to  confer  tliis 
title  on   persons   of  rank   or  authority,  that  R.   of 
Brunne  dubbs  Noah  himself. 

Of  thare  dedes  salle  be  my  savrc, 
In  what  tymc  &  of  what  lawc, 
I  salle  yow  schcwc  fro  gre  to  gre, 
Sen  the  tymc  of  Sir  Noe. 

Prol.  to  Chron.  xcvii. 
This  title  was  also  given  to  Popes  and  Bishops. 
In  this  niene  tyme  the  Kyng  Henry 
Of  Inghind  wrat  rycht  reverently 
Til  the  I'ape  Schyr  Adryane. 

fVyntoan,  vii,  7.  219. 
The  Byschape  that  tyrae  of  Glasgwe, 
Of  Glendwnwyn  Schyre  Matbw, 
Of  the  Requiem  dyd  that  mes. 

Ibid.  ix.  12.  S8. 
This  title  descended  at  length  to  ordinary  Priests. 
V.  Pope's  Knights.  Rudd.  derives  it  from  Kr. 
sieur  as  contracted  from  seigneur,  from  Lat.  senior. 
But  the  ftymon  given  by  the  learned  Hickes  is  far 
more  probable,  from  Goth.  Sikor,  lord.  Augnstine 
informs  us,  that  the  Gothic  Christians,  who  were 
captives  at  Rome,  used  to  say  in  their  own  barbar- 
ous  language,  Arme  Sihor,  i.  e.  Lord,  liave  mercy. 
This  is  from  sihor,  or  sigora,  as  signifying  a  victor, 
one  who  triumphs;  and  this  from  sige  victory.  Wor- 
mius  observis,  that  Sir  or  Siur  was  used  more  jn. 
cientlv  than  Her,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  »^Ve 
have  elsewhere  seen,  that  Isl.  faeruy  sira,  is  a  prae. 
noinen  expressive  of  dignity.  G.  Andr.  thinks  fliat 
it  has  originated  from  lleb.  *^l^,  'ar,  a.  prince,  *^"15»? 
sar,  to  have  the  principality  to  bear  sway  ;  Lex. 
p.  -205. 
2.   Sc/iir  is  still  u=ed  in  comp.  in  the  sense  oi  Ja- 

i/ur,  S.      V.  GuiKSCUYll. 

SCHIRE, ScHYiiE, Shike,  erfjf.  I.  Clear,  Wight, 
E.  sheer. 

Thus  said  Ilectour,  andschew  furfhin  his  handii 
The  dreidful  vailis,  wympilli^  and  garlaudis 

y  V 
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Of  Vesia  goddes  of  the  erti  and  (yrc, 
(Juhilk  in  !ici'  tcmj:!!!  itornall  biniis  n'lire. 
Doug,  f'.irgily  48.  5j, 
'J.  Clear,  as  opposed  to  whnt  is  muddy. 

'■  Clear  liquor  wi-  call   jViZ/v,"  S.B.    Cl.   Siji^r, 
also  iii)|)roiH'rly  u|)plii.'d  to  ^vh•lt  is  thin  in   (}tu  ttii. 
t\iro,  .IS  "  thill  cJoth,"  ibrd. 
S.  Pure,  mere,  S. 

This  ciintre  isfful  of  tayncs  kyn, 
And  s_<c  ytifryre'si'Hrcwis.   ■ 

Bvug-  ilrifil.  Pro!.  *3S,  ib.  Sj. 
"  -Scot.' W'jay,  a  skire  J'ool,  a  shire  knave.,  i.  c. 
jjurus  pnliis  nebtilo ;"  R'.idd.  ]iro!i.-,tA-ee;-,  she.er. 
-\\  hat  inA-d  ye  tuk  it  iM, 


That  Allan  Ijiiricd  .ye  in  rhj  mc : 


JIc's  njiilliiiig  but  u  shire  daft  lick. 

lijims/ij/'s  Pvemn.   i.  3  1'2. 

"  A  elerer  wflg-,"  -Gl.  Ram.say;  rathtr,  '•  a  mere 
wag."  '  ■•  ■   .  '•      .       • "  ■; 

A.S.  scire,  LK  Su.G.  slir,  Aletnl  yrferr,' 'Germ. 
xchier,   piirii*.  .  .  ^   ••  '      .   "   '''<;^"  '' 

To  SCHIRE,  Tt.^ff.     To  pour  off  the  ihjnaer  or 

Jighter  part  of  any  liquid,  to  separate  a  liquor 

from  the  dre^s^  Loth. 

.^tt.G.  sfcdcr-a,  piirfi;are,  skir-tt,  cmundarc. 
*  SCrilREFF,  ,v.     A  mossenijer,  911  inferior  of- 
ficer for  executing  a  summons. 

''  I  Gawin  Ramsay  Mobsenger,  anc  pf  the  schi- 
reffis  in  that  part  wilhin  constitute,  pjst.  at  com- 
mandment of  thlr  our  Souerane  Ladyis  Ictteris,  and 
in  hir  gracis  name  and  authoritic,  warnit  thu  said 
^latlht'w  Erie  of  Lennox  at  his  dwelling-plaei'S  of 
C;iasgow  and  Dunbertauc  respucUve."  Buchanan's 
Dotcction,   F.  i.  b.  , 

In  the  Queen's  letter,  appointing  the  trial  of 
Ilothwcll,  all  Ihc  messengers,  empjuywl  to  summon 
the  accuser  a,nd  witnesses,  are  called  "  schirc.Jjis  in 
that  part  conjunctlic  and  seucrallie,  speoialjie  con. 
stitnfe."     Ibid.  E.  8.  a. 

This  is  evidently  an  improper.,  as  it  is  an  unusual, 
.^ensc  of  the  word,  instead  of  muires  or  schireff's 
seriands. 

SCf ILUCHTEN, .?.  A  hollow  between  b*o  hills, 

Tweedd. 

Su.G.  slutl,  declivls.  En  slude  buckc,  col^s  dc- 
(livis  ;  hence,  tltttt-a  to  slope,  sluttning  slope  ; 
.■■/i/ttniiig  iif  backen,  the  descent  of  a  hill,  Wideg. 
liut  it  is  stilt  more  nearly  allied  to  Gerra.  schUichlc, 
a  ravin,  or  kind  of  delilc. 

SCHO,  pron.     She,  S.  proii.  0  as  Or.  v. 
— Gretand  svlio  tauld  the  King, 
That  sorrowful  wes  off  that  tithing. 

Barbour,  t.  157.  MS. 
This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  universally  the  reading 
in  MS.,  whore  sche  occurs  in  the  copies. 
It  occurs  in  R.  Brunne,   p.  95. 

IS'othelis  the   crlc   of  Cornwaile  kept  his  wife 
that  while, 
,  ■    "rCharles  doubter  scho  lord  of  Ctzilc. 

MoesG.  40,  suh,  Isl.  sii,  A.S.  seo,  id.  Dri  Johns, 
mentions  MoesG.  si  as  synon.  ;  but  has  not  observ. 
Vd  that  so  is  not  only  the  article  prefixed  to  the  fe- 
minine gender,  but  also,  as  well  as  si,  used  as  tho 
proii.  feminine  •  So  <iuiiio ,  TliisMomau,  Luke  vii. 


Sit).     Thutei  lutbaiJa  so;  Which  slic  had  ;   Mar. 

^iiv.  8. 

To  SCIiOC,  r.  «.    Tojogj  to  shake,  S. 

This  word  occurs  in  the  tudir.fuus  accouii'l. given 
of  l'"ingal,  ariordiii:;  to  ilie  ifabulous  legends  .o»u. 
cetning  giants,  whioh  hiivc  ("bycn  blended  with  his 
luS'lory  in  later  times. 

*My  foirgranUsyr,  iK'cIif  Fyn  "Mackowll, 
That  <lang  (he  devill,  and  gait  him  yov\ll ; 
,Thc  skjis  rai-.'d  <iuhen  he  wald  sicoui, 

Tie  triiblit  all  the  air. 
He  gaft  i^iiy^l)d-syr  Gog  M^goi? ; 
He,  (julien  he  dansvt,  the  warld  wild  schog,j 
Ten  thoiisiind  ellis  yiid  in  his  frog. 
Of  Jlelauil  plaidis,  and  mair. 
Interlude  DfiHchis,  Vnnnuljiie  Poems,  p.  17  1. 
1  have  substituted,  ^A'Ok/  ior  ,j/ozsdl,   v.   li.    froai 
Evergneen,  i.  2 JU. 

Tcui.s.c)wc/i-eii,  sckiLcl-cniU].  Sw,JutA-rtagitnri. 
^0  So;ii<xs,' -SHtM?,    Vi  H.     To    move   backwardi 

smd  foj'-\vards,  S.. 
T«,ScJioK  AiiouT!,  T.  n.    To  survive  ;  rather  imr 
plying  t!ie  idea  of  a  valctudinnry  state,  S.B. 
But  gin  i  could  fiiog  nljoul  till  a  new  spring, 
1  should  yet  liac  a  boni  of  the  spinning  o't. 

Song,  Ro.ts\-  iJelenore,  p.  IS'l.   ' 
SoiWfr,  &HO0,  S.     A  jog,  apush,  S.     ■' 

Thus  thou,  great!;  inEf,lKistl)v  thyconq^i^rinjpaw 
Gi'eu  eapCh  a  it/iog,  -and  made  tlnv  will  a  U»wv'- 
•  '•  ■"  '  tirimsm/s  Pi<te)HM,  ti.  474. 

To  SoHioOGiyE,  T.  a.   To  shake,  S.  to  joi;3:fe,  E. 

Tent.  schockel-H  and  srhiicktl-n  are  rreqticr)thtivcs 
from  schvck.-en  H^Mlschirvncn,  of  the  same  signiiica- 
tion.    SokuMendpferd,  a  horse  that  sliakes  theridni 
inuch  ;  schaiickcl,  a  swiug,  NN'achter.    Sehdne.kcUcii, 
and  iiliougci^cv,  motitari,  claim  the  same  origin. 
To  ScHoc.cLi;,  Siioar.E,  r.  w.     To  dangle. 
Grit  darring  darlit  frae  his  ec, 
A  braid-sword  shogled  at  his  thic, 
On  his  left  arm  a  targe. 

yiiion.  Evergreen,  i.  21-1. 
SCHOIR,  s.     V.  ScuoK,  s.      . 
SCHONE,  p(.     Shoes,  S.  shoon,  Cumb. 
Sync  eftvrwart  a  rade  of  were 
He  made  -wyth  di&playiil  banerc, 
Qwliare  the  knythlis,  that  he  had  made, 
Owtwartis  to  wyn  thare  sriione  than  rade 
Wyth  a  rycht  sturdy  cuinpany. 

Wyntoisn,  viii.  39.  34. 
This  phrase  of  winning  shone  seems  very  aucicnt. 
As  connected  with  hose,  it  is  often  used  in  old  Bal- 
lads, with  respect  to  a  page,  or  boy  who  acts  as  a 
servant.  It  is  still  vulgarly  said  of  a  servant  w  ho  is 
a  bad  worker,  that  he  is  not  tit  to  icin  schone  to 
himself.  It  seems  uncertain  whether  it  originated 
from  the  circumstance  of  stockings  and  shoes  con- 
stituting the  wages  of  a  boy,  as,  in  many  places,  a 
jiatr  of  shoes  is  still  one  article  promised  as  part  of 
wages  ;  or  from  the  marauding  warfare  carried  on 
ill  former  times.  The  language  of  Wyntown  would 
suggest  an  itiea  rather  ludicrous,  that  when  Kni^his 
were  in  want  of  shoes,  they  were  sent  to  make  ati 
iuroad  in  order  to  carry  off  cattle,  for  affording 
liLum  the  uccessury  supply  ;  as  David  Bruce  is  saiil 
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tT)  employ  \m  kuiglrfs.  T4ie  /r?VA:»  Dliglit  at  <imf!f  1)C 
ak  necessary  as  the  beeves  rtirtiiScJrcs.  Wc  certatnly 
know ,  that  the  Lady  of  the  Mknor  used  in  former 
times,  when  her  larder  was  nearly  empty,  to  present 
a  covered  dish  eorrtaining  a  pair  of  riean  s])iirs,  as  a 
signal  to  the  Laird  and  his- retainers  to  set  oft' in 
quest  of  a  supply.  V.  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  i. 
Introd.  cviii.  liut  Wyntown  most  probably  uses 
the  phrase,  as  bo^^o^red  from  the  wages  of  a  hire- 
ling, to  denote  an  act  of  service,  and  the  reward 
connected  with  it  iu  the  enjoyment  of  the  booty. 

"  This  crapriourc  causit  riclrc  pcrlc  and  precious 
stanis  to  be  set  in  hh  sckone  in  mair  taikin  of  inso- 
lence than  ony  ornament."   Bcllend.  Cron.  D.  vL  c.  9. 
This  also  occurs  iu  O.E. 

"  AVhos  iAoo/i  y  am  not  worthi  tO'bere."  Matt, 
iii.  Wiclifc. 

A.S.  sceon,  Teut.  schooir.,  id, 
SCHOIUKAN,,  part.  pr.     Gushing,  rushing. 
The  Scottis  on  fute  that  baitldly  oouth  obydc, 
With  suerdis  schar  Ihrouch  habergeons  full  gude, 
V  pon  the  Uouris  schot  the  schonkati  blude, 
Fra  horss  and  tnisu  throw  harness  burnyst  beylie. 
fVallace,  iii.  13G.  MSi 
Teut.    fchcnck^en,    fundcre.      Franc,   scertcheiif, 
fundant,  Gl.  Pez.    It  is  from  the  same  fountain  with 
E.  skhii,  being  originally  applied  to  the  pouring  out 
of  drink. 

SCHOmar,  part. pa.     Toschonllt,  shaken. 
Wallace  the  formast  in  the  byrncis  bar, 
The  groundeu  sper  throuch  his  body  schar, 
The  schall't  to  schonkil  off  the  fruschand  tre, 
Dcwoj  dyde  sone,  sen  na  bettir  mvcht  be. 

Wallace,  iii'.  147.  MS. 
A.S.  to-szceng-an,  to  sliake  off,^  to  divide;.  Germ. 
schzccnk-etij  a  frequentative  fforo- .^trcTi^rCn, .  nioti- 
lare,  and  S3-non-.  ;  Bclg.  schonckehen,  id. 

SCHOR,   ScuoiiE,    Sciioui,    adj.       1.    Steep, 
abrupt ;  including  the  idea  of  rugged. 
— Twasum  sani)  n  myclit  nocht  rid 
In  sum  place  olf  the  hillis  sid. 
Tli«  nethyr  halti"  wes  peralous  : 
For  a  schur  crag,  hey  ami  hidwouss, 
llaucht  to  the  se,  doun  fru  the  paij£. 
.    .  ,  Uarb4>ur,  x.  22.  MS. 

— To  th&fiitc  soue  cumiuyn  ar  thai 
Off  tha  crag,;  that  wes  hey  and  fchor. 

Ibid.  ver.  600.  MS. 
.X^iis  is  evidently  the  same  with  schore,   Uoug. 
VirgiJ,  342.  10. 

On  cais  tharc  studc  aoj^moikle  schip  that  tyde, 
llir  wail  jonedlil  ajie  schvre  rolkLs  syde. 
Tludd.  vie«3  tlu."  term  ai  denoting,  tho  shore,  and 
the  whole  phrase  as  signifyinj;  "  a  rock,  hard  by  the 
shore,  or  Iviiin  Hat  or  low  as  the  shore."  liut  nhorc 
uiulonbtedly  correspouUs  to  A.S.  ii\>renc ;  ■••corcnc 
cl/f,  lubrupta  vupes,  a  craggy  rock  or  tlili,  Sominr  ; 
from  A.S.  .\ajr-un,;to  suparaite,  Su.Cr.  sk^xntrti  to 
break;  skucr,  brittle,  easily  broken.  The  Gcr.m.  v. 
tcltor-en,  eminere,  is. used  to  iL-note  rocks  rising  out 
of  th«.sea.  This  sense'  exactly  agrees  wilii  the  phrase 
used  by  Yhc,.  Cri-p/diiw  sqxi. 

Tlie  cvaig  hich,  slay  wnA'schoir, — 

Moyrttrpmcj-iC'Cherric  OiH-l  She.  st.  23. 
i.  c:  higir.  stit-p  and' crhggv.' 


Duris  cautibuSj  assitfuam  praerupta  mole 

rnitiam 

Tn  ten  tans Lat.  Vers. 

Thus  it  conveys   the  idea  of  a  rock  that  is  not 
only  precipitous,  but  so  shattered  as  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  those  who  approach  it. 
2.  Rough,  rugged  ;  without  the  idea  of  steepness 
conjoined. 

Sa  tha  sam  folk  he  send  to  the  dcp  furd, 
Gcrt  set  the  ground  with  scharp  spy  kis  off  burd  ; 
Bot  ix  or  X  Ivc  kest  a  gait  hefor, 
Langis  the  schauld  maid  it  bath  dep  and  schor. 
Wallace,  X.  44.  MS. 
To  SCHOR,  n.  a.    To  soar. 

Fyrst,  do  bchald  yon  schorand  heuchis  brow, 
Quhare  all  youe  craggy  rochis  hingij  now. 

Doug.  Virgil,  247.  27. 
From  Fr.  essor-er,  Ital.  sur-are,  in  altum  volarc, 
as  HudiL   conjectures  ;   or  from  Germ,  schor,   &ic. 
V.  preceding  word. 

To  SCHOR,  ScuoRE,  Schoiu,  r.  n.   To  threat- 
en, S.  synon.  boist. 

Awful  Ence 

Can  thaym  maniiace,  that  nane  sa  bald  suld  be  : — 
Schorand  the  clete  to  distroy  and  doun  cast, 
Gif  ony  help  or  supple  to  hym  schew. 

Doug.  Virgil,  439.  49. 

Priest,  sober  bee. 

And  fccht  not,  nouther  boist  nor  schoir. 

Spec.  Godlie  Sangf,  p.  20. 
'-  Quhat  panis  or  punitioncs  ar  thai,  qiiliilkis  ef- 
tlr  the  scripture,  God  schoris  to  all  the  brekars  and 
transgressouris  of  his  coramaiidis:"     Abp.  Ilamil. 
toun's  Catechismc,  Fol.  7,  a. 

"  The  enemy,  after  this  long  storm,  fhoring  to  fall 
down  on  Glasgow,  turned  to  A  rgyle,  ivnd  wen t  through 
it  all  without  opposition."     Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  93. 

This  word  is  still  used  in  Loth.,  Clydcs.,  and  in 
the  South.  It  is  said  of  a  day  that  looks  very 
gloomy,  that  it  shores  rain. 

It  is  possible  that  schorand  heuchis  (V.  Schor,  v.) 
may  be  merely  threatening  clifl's,  the  term  being 
lised- metaph.     V.  the  j. 

SghoR;  Schore,  SiioiR,  y.   A  threatoning,  Loth. 
Twcedd. 

The  King  than  stud  full  stnrdyly. 
And  the  lyvesum,  in  full  gret  hy 
Come,  with  gret  sclior  and  manassing. 

Harbour,  vi.  621.  MS. 
Be  nocht  abaysit  for  thair  schor, 
liot  settis  speris  yow  befor. 

Ibid.  xi.  502.  MS. 
EpU  he  wasimaid  off  bot  schort  tyme  befor, 
lie  brukit  nocht  for  all  his  bustuous  schor. 
Wallnrc.  vii.  1079.  MS. 
Mr.  Piukcrton  renders  this  booiling.   as  used  by 
Barbour ;  Lonl  llailes,  wurn  in  the  following  passage. 
Weill,  quoth  the  Wolf,  thy.  languigc  outragius 
Cnuiis  of  kynd  ;  sa  jour  fader  bcfoir 
Held  me  at  bah  al.s- with  bostis  and  sch^ir. 

Ilenrt/sone,  Dunnuljfitc  i'ocms,   p.  117. 
Thi  schorc  compt  1  nocht  auc  laik. 

Ganun  aiul  Gol.  i.  8. 
i.  c.  I  reckon  not  thy  threatening  a  disgrace  ti» 
me.     In  Edit.  1508,  instead  of  tail,  it  is  caiL 
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Sibb.  derives  the  v.  from  Sw.  skorr-ayTcprchcni. 
rr'c.  But  it  is  not  used  iu  this  Sfnse,  It  merely  sig- 
nilies,  to  ^rate,  to  make  a  harsh  noise.  It  may  be 
itllifd  to  Su.G.  .yk-ur-u,  primarily  to  sco-.vr,  to  clean; 
ia  a  secondary  sense,  to  chide  ;  .ttiir,  reprehension  ; 
tiigu  en  i  slur,  to  quarrel  one;  Mod.  Sax.  schur-cn, 
id.  Eem'n  tv  tU\;i^'ii  tckiircii,  to  chicle  one  severely. 
Dun.  .'■/iuricn,  discord.  In  a  similar  sense  it  is  miI- 
f;,arly  said,  S.  1  gaif  him  u  skotir,  I  scolded  him 
seviTely.  Lut.  fciirra,  a  low  jest,  might  thus  be 
viewed  as  a  connate. 

Hut  1  am  iiuieh  inclined  to  thinjc,  that  this  v.  ha< 
been  ori^inal'v  used  in  relation  to  objects  which, 
Irom  their  external  position,  Ihrcutciud  io  fall.  Thus 
a  crat;,  broken  olt  from,  or  slightly  attached  to,  a 
ridge  of  rocks,  might  be  said,  in  an  oblitiuc  sense,  to 
.vtAu/T  a  person  sittinj;  or  passiii>i  under  it,  because 
bein;^  a  sdiof  rock,  or  broken  off  from  the  mass,  it 
was  likelv  to  ttimble  down,  and  thus  threatened  de- 
ffmction  to  passengers.  V.  SrnoR,  ailj.  and  Scab. 
Silwir  is  used  by  Dunbar,  in  one  place,  where  it 
cannot  bear  tliis  sense. 

Quhatt  that  the  nycht  dois  lenthin  houris, 
AVith  wind,  with  haill,  and  havy  schouris, 
Mv  dule  spreit  dois  lurk  for  schoir, 
Mv  liairt  for  langour  dois  foirloir. 

Maillund  Poems,  p.  125. 
Mr.  Pinkcrton  seems  to  view  it  as  here  meaninc; 
terror.  Porhaps  it  may  signify  grief,  vexation,  from 
Germ,  srhiir,  id.  Or  it  may  mean,  lurks  for  protec- 
tion, from  Kr.  cssor-cr,  to  shroud  one's  self  from  wet, 
to  shun  approacliing  or  threatening  storms  ;  Cotgr. 
SCIIORE,  s. 

Stand  at  defence,  and  schrink  not  for  ane  schore: 
Think  on  the  haly  marthyris  that  are  went. 
Votig.  iVriril,  Prol.  356.  13. 
Junius  renders  this  jntgnu,    Ktym.     But  Rudd. 
considers   it  as   simply  signifying  a  shoicer  of  rain. 
It  appears  that  this,  mctaph.  used,  was  a  proverbial 
phrase  in  former  times. 

Thiicht  all  beginnings  be  maist  liard, 
The  end  is  plesand  afterward  ; 

Then  fchrink  not  fur  a  achoiirc. 

Clurrie  and  Slae,  st.  37. 
The  sense  given  by  Kudd.  is  confirmed  by  tlie 
language  of  the  Scottish  Translator  of  this  I'oem, 
who  wrote  so  earl}' as  1631,  and  rnnst  have  kiiowu 
the  use  of  many  words  and  phrases  now  unintelli- 
gible, or  very  obscure,     lie  renders  it, 

.  Tentti  Ytnicntc  procella 

lUico  noil  pavea-s. 

Cerasuui  et  Silvcstre  Pomum.  p.  19.  QO. 
SCHORE  CHIP  FANE. 

— Avenand  Schir  Ewin  thai  ord.anit,  that  thre 
To  the  ichore  chiftane  chargit  fra  the  kyng. 
Gauun  tind  Gol.  ii.  3. 
This  seems  to  signify  high  chieftain  ;   Germ,  ^chor 
altus,  cwineus. 

To  SCHORT,  r.  w.   To  grow  short,  to  decrease, 
to  contract. 

Yit  quhan  the  nycht  begynnis  to  schorf, 
It  dois  my  spreit  sum  pairt  confort. 

Dunbar,  Mailland  Poems,  p.  127. 
Su.G.  Is],  skort-a,  decsse,  to  be  deficient ;   A.S. 
gi-scort-en^  Germ.  Uelg,  ichvrt-enj  id. 


•  Mr.  Tookc  cspl.  E.  short,  q.  ihorcd,  shor'J,  ly 
literally  signifying,  cut  off,  from  A.S.  sdr~an,  to 
shear,  to  cut,  to  divide  ;  as  •'  opposed  to  long, 
which  means  extended,  long  being  also  a  past  parti- 
ciple of  Icng-ian,  to  extend,  or  to  stretch  out." 
Divers.  I'urley,   ii.  172. 

Hire  views  A.S.  seeurt,  brevis,  or  Lat.  eurt-un, 
as  the  origin.  That  the  letter  s  was  prefixed  appears 
probable  from  Su.G.  kort,  which  has  a  inure  i>iin.ple 
form,  being  used  in  the  same  sense. 

To  ScHoiiT,  V.  a.     1.  To  curtail. 

She  was  tyred  with  his  speeches. — 

Hut  he  some  patience  extorted, 

By  promissing  that  he  should'.v/,o;<  if. 

Clcland's  Poem<!,   p.  3?. 
Scort  is  used  in  O.E.  as  a  i\  a.,  in  tlie  sense  of 
shorten. 

Thorgh  Edrike's  conseilc  Knoute  did  hiin  sio, 
Ac  tok  quene  Lmrae  &  wedded  hir  to  wife, 
Thorgh  Edrike's  conseilc,  scho  seorled  his  life. 
ii.  liranne,   p.  49. 
2.  Applied  to  the  means  used  for  producing  an 
imaginary  abbreviation  of  time,  and  preventing 
lanpuor,  S. 

\\'yth  dyuers  sermond  carpand  all  the  day, 
Thay  ichort  the  houris,  driuand  the  tyme  avray. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  473.  51. 
And  quhill  thay  thus  towart  the  ciete  pas, 
AN'ith  sindry  sermouns  sehorlis  he  the  way. 

Ibid.  252.  25. 
Thus  with  sic  manerc  talking  cucry  wicht 
Gan  driuing  ouer,  and  sehortis  the  lang  nycht. 

Ibid.  475.  47. 
S.  To  recreate  or  amuse  one's  self;  with  the  pron. 
prefixed  or  subjoined,  S. 

The  clerk  rejosyis  his  bukis  ouer  to  seync, 
The  lutl'are  to  behald  his  lady  gay. 
Young  folke  thamc.  schortis  with  gam,  solace 
and  play.        Doug,  f'irgil,  Prol.  125.  13. 
Thay  fall  to  wersling  on  the  goldin  sand, 
Assayand  honest  gammis  thamc  to  ychortc. 

Ibid.  187.  29. 
Yit  fure  I  furth,  lansing  ouirthort  the  landis 
Tow  art  the  sey,  to  sehnrt  me  on  the  sandis. 
Lyndsafs  Warkis,  1592,   p.  226. 
This  is  evidently  a  metaph.  use  of  the  i".  as  signi- 
fyiiig  to   abbreviate.     The  same  transition  may  be 
remarked  in  the  formation  of  Isl.  skcmt-a,  terapus 
delectainentis  fallo,  skemtum,  teroporis  quasi  decur- 
tatio;  from  .^kum  short,  G.  Aiidr.    V.  Ihre.     Teut. 
sehcrts-en,  Germ,  scherz-en,   Helg.  schcrss-en,  jo- 
cari,  nugari,  ludere,  have  a  great  resemblance.     But 
tlie  analogy  between  these,   and  the  terms  signifying 
to  shorten,   is  lost,    if  the  assertion  of  VVachter  be 
well-founded,    that   the   primary  sense  of  scher:-en 
is  ludere,  salire,  laseivire.     He  derives  it  from  Gr. 
cKi^T-ati,  id.     ltz\.  scher;-ure,  to  joke,  is  evidently 
from  the  same  origin,  whatever  this  may  be. 

ScunnxE. 

There  is  na  sege  for  na  scbame  that  schrynkts 

at  tchorte 
May  he  cum  to  hys  cast  be  clokyug  but  coist, 
He  rekkys  nowthir  the  richt,  nor  rekles  report. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  Prol.  238,  a.  25. 
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At  schortc  seems  here  to  signify,  at  a  taunt  or  de- 
rision ;  whetliiT  as  allied  to  Teut.  scherts,  jocus,  I 
shall  not  pretciul  to  dctenniric. 

Elsewhere  at  schort  sipnilius  quickly. 

Hay,  hay,  f^o  to,  than  cry  thay  wilh  ane  schout, 
And  with  anc  huj^e  brute  Troianis  ul  .short 
Thare  wallis  s(utli»,  and  closit  eiiery  port. 

Doug,  f'/rgil,  27.S.  4. 
SciioRTSuM,  fi(lj.     I.  Cheerful,  merry,  S.B. 
i?.  Causing  cheerfulness,  S.B. 

"  -\ny  tiling   that  is    ijlea>unt   and  delightful  is 
called  Scot,  ihorlsum  ;"  lludd. 
3.  Applied  to  a  pleasant  situation,  Buchan. 
V.  SciiouT,  V.  a. 

SCHOT,  ScHOTK,  Sjiot,  s. 

Alio  scliot  wyndo  uiischet  ane  litel  on  char, 
I'ersauyt  the  niornyiig  bla,  wan  and  liar. 
— The  schnte  1  closit,  and  drew  inwart  in  h)-, 
Cheuerand  for  cald,  the  sessoun  was  so  snell, 
Schupe  with   hait  thuTibis   to  stenie  the  fresing- 
fell.  Doug.  I'irgil,  Prol.  202.  24.  33. 

This  is  pxpl.  by  lludd.,  "  the  shutter  of  a  window." 
"  There  was  on  a  scaHbId  opposite  the  cross, — 
road  by  Mr.  Archibald  Johnston,  a  protestation, 
avowed  by  Cassils,  &c. — Some  out  of  shuts  [small 
round  or  oval  windows]  cried  rebels,  on  the  read, 
rrs."     Baillio's  Lett.  i.  68.  69. 

The  words  in  brackets  have  evidently  been  insert- 
ed by  the  editor.  But  he  seems  to  have  mistaken 
the  sense.     Wodrow  explains  it  otherwise. 

"  Ilcr  house  was  upon  the  Kast  side  of  the  Salt. 
market  [Glasgow],  towards  the  foot  of  it,  in  a  tiin. 
ber  fore. land,  with  windows  called  ihvts,  or  shut- 
ters of  timber,  and  a  few  inches  of  glass  above 
them."     Hist.  ii.  28C. 

Chaucer  also  uses  the  term. 

And  forth  he  goth,  jolif  and  amorous. 
Til  he  came  to  the  carpenteres  hous, 
A  litel  after  the  cockcs  had  ycrow. 
And  dressed  him  up  by  a  nhot  window. 

Millircs  T.  ver.  3358. 
''  A  schot  window,"  accordinc;  to  Mr.  Tooke, 
"  niean.-i  a  projected  %vinrtow,  throan  out  beyond 
the  rest  of  the  front :  w  hat  we  now  call  a  liozo  win. 
dow."  Divers.  Purley,  ii.  132.  Me  derives  it  from 
A.S.  ncif-an,  projicere. 

SCHOURE,  s.     A  part,   a  division ;  applied  to 
music. 

Quhen    thay    had    sangin,    and    said,    softly    a.. 

schoiirc  ; 
And  plaid  as  of  paradyss  it  a  poynt  war; 
In  come  ja[iand  the  Ja,  as  a  jugloure. 

iloultile,  iii.  11. 
Teut.  .tchetir,  ."here,  ruptvrra  ;  scheur-en  to  di. 
vide,  A.S.  scj/r-an,  id.  srjjr-mactum,  divisis  parti. 
bus.  This  terra  seems  to  have  been  anciently  used  in 
the  same  sense  with  O.E.fitf.  By  the  way,  the  lat- 
ter may  have  been  adopted  to  denote  a  division,  as 
being  originally  put  at  the  end  of  a  song  or  poem 
by  the  author,  in  the  same  manner  as  explicit.  Thus 
Fit  might  simply  signify,  "  It  is  doue.  This  is  the 
end  of  the  work,  or  part." 

SCHOURIS,  ScHowiiis,  s.  pi.    Sorrows,  afflic- 
tions ;  throes,  agonies. 


Rest  at  all  eis,  but  sair  or  sitcfull  scfiouris; 
Abide  in  quiet,  maist  constant  wtillfair. 

falice  uf  Honour^  ii.  30. 
Thairfoir,  deir  dow,  sura  pitie  tak, 
And  saif  mee  fra  the  schotares. 

rhilctus,  S.P.R.  iii.  5. 
"  Swed.   sorg,    Goth,    saurg,   aerumna,   dolor ; 
Teut.  ivrghc,  cura,"  Sibb. 

The  pangs  of  childbirth  are  still  called  schours,  S. 
That  this  is  from  the  same  root  with  sorruxr,  is  pro- 
bable, not  only  from  the  use  of  the  latter  term  in 
the  same  sense  E.,  but  because  the  w  ord  rendered 
sorro-ji,  in  relation  to  childbirth,  Joh.  xvi.  21.,  is 
saiiiga  in  the  version  of  Ulpliilas.  Schour,  how- 
ever, might  be  traced  to  Geiiii.  ichuur-en  tremere, 
schnur  tremor. 

Hrhuuies  is  used  by  R.  Brunne  in  a  metaph.  sense, 
for  contentions,  broils. 

Ther  after  ros  hard  schoures  in  Scotlond  of  the 

clergie, 
Bisshopes,  abbotes,  &  priours,  thci  hadmisbora 

tham  hie, 
&  alle  that  fals  blode,  that  often  was  forsuorn, 
That  neuer  in   treuth   stode,   sen  Jhesu  Criste 
was  born.  Chron.  p.  333. 

In  (he  Fr.  original,  dolours  is  the  term  used. 
To  SCHOW,  V.  a.    1.  To  drive  backward  or  for- 
ward, to  shore,  E. 

To  schoniii  is  used  Doug.  Virgil,  13-1.  32.,  but 
whether. in  the  inhn.  or  part.  pa.  is  doubtful. 

■ And  with  lang  bolmes  of  tree 

Pykit  with  irn,  and  scharp  roddis,  he  and  he, 
hiforsis  oft  to  ichou-in  the  schip  to  saif. 
S.  It  is  also  used  as  a  r.  n.  signifying  to  glide  ov 
fall  down. 

Thryis  sckozcirig  douu  on  the  erd  sche  fell. 

Ibid.  44.  32. 
A.S.   Hiif-an,    Belg.  schuyff^^n,   Su.G.   >iuff.a, 
Isl.  ,\iiuf-a,  triidere. 

To  SCHOWD,  Siiown,  v.  ??.     "  To  waddle  in 
going  ;"  Gl.  Shirr,  /loiiil,  S.B. 

— Hhozcding  frae  side  to  side,  aiid  lewdring  on. 
Rosses  Heknorr,  p.  ,59.     V.  Lewdlh. 
Teut.  srhudd-cn,  to  shake  ;  quatere,  agitare. 

SCHREW,  Scmtow,  s.    A  worthless  person,  a:i 
infamous  fellow. 
This  cuntre  is  ful  of  Caynes  kyn. 
And  syc  schyre  schrenii. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  238,  b.  33. 
'*  Conarus — gaue  braid  landis  to  muiit  zilc  and 
dijfamil  crcaturi^,  becaus  thay  louit  his  corruppit. 
inaneris  *c  vice;  and  be  couusall  of  thir  wickit 
schrc:cis  he  gouernit  his  realme."  Bellend.  Croi:. 
B.  V.  c.  C. 

Thai  wicked  fchro-cis 

Has  laid  the  plowis  ;  That  nane,  or  few,  is 

That  ar  left  ocht. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  332. 
By  O.E.  writers,  a=;  well  as  by  our  own,  this  word 
was  used  in  a  worse  sense  than  in  our  times.  As  it 
now  denotes  a  clamorous  woman,  a  vixen,- it  has  been 
deduced  from  be-schrcy-rn,  to  make  a  noise.  But 
this  derivation  sOpposes  that  to  be  the  jirimary,  which 
wc  know  is  only  a  secondary,  sense.    We  must  there- 
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foro  seek  an  origin  that  suggests  the  worst  idea  which 
has  been  affixed  tcr  the  word.  Scrcn.  derives  xhre:!> 
from  hi.  shraverfa  \_skrrn-fijn,']  imilicr  cyclopica, 
from  skra  liorreiuluni  quid,  and  veif  mulicr.  Skin- 
ner derives  it  from  Germ,  be-.ichreii-en,  incffntare, 
fa,seinare,  \it  bcihrezc  jjoit,  malum  te  faseiniim  corri. 
\nat  ;  may  you  be  snbjcrted  to  the  evil  effects  of 
ivitclicraft.  Mr.  Tookc  vicvi-s  it  as  originating  from 
A.S.  /)i/i-K-an,  sijrrzc-nn,  to  vex,  to  molest,  to  oause 
mischief  to.  But  the  r.  used  in  this  sense,  as  far  as 
1  fan  obserre,  always  assumes  a  different  form.  It 
is  iorg.jmi,  sorhg-iaii.  That  written  svr:s-an,  sy- 
rc!c-ian,  invariablj-  siijiiifies  moliri  ;  insidiari.  ma- 
chinnri,  eontercrc ;  bc->}jrz:-nn,  "  to  lay  in  wait, 
to  deceive,  to  begtiile  ;"  Souiner.  Si/r-jsa,  insidiae. 
Thus,  fclirc;:  might  originally  denote  a  deceitful 
person,  who  still  endeavours  to  deceive  others. 
.Sclirczoit  may  with  propriety  be  viewed  as  the  [lart. 
past,  si/-rs;d(r,  imidiatus,  or  imperf.  insidiabatur. 
The  te.rui  .Itrezcd,  in  its  modern  acceptation,  seems 
to  allude  to  this  ortginul  signification. 

Tyrwiiitt  renders  it,  as  used  by  Chaucer,  "  an  ill- 
tempered  aifft  m-,m  or  vioman."  But  Chaucer  em- 
ploys the  term  in  a  worse  sense  than  what  is  merely 
applicable  to  the  temptr. 

"  The  juge  that  drcdeth  to  do  right,  makcth  men 
KhrCTacs  ;"  i.  c.  wick-od  men. 

Applying  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  concern- 
ing magistrafcs  as  bearing  the  sword,  he  says ; 

"  They  Ijcreu  it  to  punish   tlic  shrct:c<!  and  mis- 
doers,  and  for  to  defende  the  goodc  men."     Tale  of 
Meljbeus,  p.  285.  F.d.  Tyrwhitt. 
To  SCHREW,  ScHRo,  v.  a.    To  curse,  to  wi.h 
a  curse  to,  E.  bcs/nezc. 

I  schro  the  lyar,  full  leis  mc  yow. 
Uaniialyve  Poems,  p.  158.     V.  Scjiukw,  .t. 
ScHni:\viT,  part.  adj.    J.  Wi;ked,  accursed. 
Ail  s;»id  Laocon  justlie  (sic  was  his  hap.) 
Has  derc  bocht  his  wikkit  and  schrcail  detli?, 
For  he  the  haly  bors  or  stalwart  stedc 
Willi  violent  straik  prcsumyt  for  to  dare. 

Doug,  rircr/!^  4G.  26. 

2.  Unliappy,  ill-boding  ;  as  E.  shrewd. 

The  foroful  spaymcu  therof  prognosticate 
Schrc:zit  cb^ncls  to  betide,  and  bad  estate. 

Uid.  145.  15. 

3.  Poisonous,  venomous. 

Pirrus  with  wapi)ynnis  feirslie  did  assaile ; 
I.ik  to  ane  eddir,  with  schfc-j^it  herliis  fed, 
Cummyn  fnrth  to  lycht.  Ihid.  bi.  43. 

Mala  gramina  pxslus,  ^'irg. 
To  SCHRYFF,  Schkywi:,  r.  a.   To  hear  a  con- 
fession, E.  slirhf ;  also,   to   make   contcssiQii  ; 
pret.  sriiraiff,  part.  pa.  sr!irriiii. 
— Mony  ihaini  sdtraijf  inW  devolly. 
That  thoucUt  to  dey  in  thai  melle. 

Barbour,  xi.  377.  M.S. 
JMahoun  ga»t  cry  ane  dance, 
Of  shrev.is  that  wer  never  schrcvin. 

Dunbar,  Uaimritync  Pueiin,  p.  27. 
A.S.  »crjjj-an,  Su.G.  skr/ft-a,  id.  The  origin  is. 
Lat.  scrib-ere ;  because  the  priests  were  anciently 
vvoat  to  give,  to  those  whom  tliey  confessed,  a  vrrtt- 
frn  prescription  as  to  the  pro;>c."  conrsc  of  pcuancc. 
V.  Skrif/a,  Ihrc. 


SCHROUD,  .^.     Dress,  apparel. 

Schaip  the  eviu   to   the  schalk   in  thi  schroud 
schene.  Gntrau  and  Got.  ii.  23. 

In  Edit.  1508,  ihrond;  but  undoubtedly  an  error 
of  the  jiress. 

My  schroud  and  my  schene  vrerc  schyrc  to  be 
schawin.  Iluulate,  iii.  2'2. 

A.S.  scriid,  garments,  apparel  ;  Dan.  skraut, 
Su.G.  skrud,  from  A.S.  scryd-an,  Isl.  skri/d-a, 
amicire,  vestire.  V'erclius  gives,  as  the  origin,  I-sl. 
skraut,  pomp,  elegance  ;  as  skrud  alw.ays  denotes 
elegant  dress,  or  that  used  on  occasions  of  cere- 
mony, lieriec  E.  shroud,  our  last  dress,  a  winding 
sheet.     V.  ScHMinE. 

To  SCHUDDEH,  v.  a.  To  oppose,  to  with^ 
stand. 

And  ferder  eik  aiiiyd  his  feris  ho 
Twyis  ruschit  in,  and  schudderit  the  mclle. 
Duu!^.  I'iri^il,  307.  9. 
E.  io  shoulder.     Tent,  schoudcr,  liumerus. 
SCHUGHT,  Shcght,  part,  adj.     Sunk,  cover- 
ed, S.B. 

Aja.v  bang'd  np,  whasc  targe  was  j/twg-^ 
In  seven  fahl  o'  hide. 

Poems  in  the  Ihtchan  Dialect,   p.  1, 
Sn.G.    sii/<;s;-a,    obumbrarc ;    ski/ggd,    tegmen  ? 
Perliai)S  merely  from  Seuch,  q.  t. 

SCHULE,  SiiL'Ti.,  SiiooL,  s.    A  shovel,  S. 
— Ane  schu/c.  ane  schcit,  and  ane  lang  Hail. 
Bannutyne  Poems,   p.  159. 

"  Within  this  ile  [Kouay]  there  is  ane  chapell, 
rallit  St.  Honay's  chapell,  as  the  ancients  of  the 
country  allcdges,  they  leave  an  sjiaid  and  ane  shuil, 
qiihen  any  man  dies,  and  upon  the  morrow  lindes 
the  place  of  the  grave  niarkit  with  an  spaid,  as  they 
alledge."     Monroe's  lies,   p    47. 

"  He  comes  aftner  with  the  rake  than  the  shool;" 
Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  30,  applied  to  a  greedy  per- 
son. 

Belg.  school,  id. 
SCHUIE,  prct.  V.     V.  Sciiape. 

SCHURDE,  part.  pa.     Drt-sscd,  attired. 

Tiius    Scliir    Gawa^n,    tli;^   gav,    Gaynour    he 

ledes, — 
Schurdc  in  a  short  cloke,  that  the  rayneshcdes. 
Sir  Ciman  (tnd  Sir  Gal.  i.  2. 
A.S.  scrt/ddc,  scrud,  iiidutus  ;   Isl.  skrud,  orna- 
tns.      V.  SeiiRoun. 

SCHURLING,  Shori.i.ng.  s.  "  Tlie  skin  of  a 
shccp  that  has  been  latclv  shorn  or  clipped," 
Gi.  Sibb. 

A.S.  iceor-ian,  tondere. 

This,  however,  is  a  tcfm  used  in  E.  V.  Cowel, 
vo.  Shiirli/ig. 

To  .SCIIU TE,  r.  a.  To  push.  Su.G.  sl.iul'-a, 
Teut.  sdiulliti,  propelkne. 

'i'his  t".,  as  conjoined  with  the  prep,  bij,  or  about, 
sigiiilies  ; 

I.  To  put  ofF,  to  delay,  S. 

And  gin  ye  wad  bnt  sho'd  it  by  a  while, 
I  ken  a  thing  that  wad  your  fears  beguile. 

Ross's  Ifelcnore.   ]•.  20. 
Su.G.  ikiuf~fi  is  used  in  the  same,  .sens^,  only  wit'i 
a  ditferent  prep.     Slciutu  upp.  dirtcrre. 
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3.  To  p«BS  any  paiticu'ar  time  that  is  attencl-.d 
■with  diiTiGulty.  One  wiio  has  many  bills  to  pav 
at  a  ctTtain  period,  says;  I  uis/i  J  could  gel 
such  a  tint  a/iat  liy,  S.      To  .'fhute  nbni'.l^  id. 

3.  To  srhiile  nhout,  a  vuli^ar  phrase  ifRci  ti  de- 
ndte  tliat  one  is  in  ordinary  health  ;  n'arly  cor- 
responliing:to'l''r.  se  passer,  to  mak'  si  ift,  S. 

4.  In  a  passive  sense,  one  is  said  to  be  no  ill  to 
shoot  1)1/,  cr  easily  shot  (thout,  ■vhen  he  can  sa- 
tisfy himself  wirh  a  slight  or  homely  meal,  wiien 
he  is  not  hard  to  be:p!eased  as  to  victuals,  S. 

SCHWNE,  Wynt.  vill.  40.  C8. 
This  llayiiald  nieiiyd  wos  grotU', 
-For  111'  wco  wyclit  mati  and  worllij'. 
Ami  fra  mcn^aw  this  lufortowii, 
Sundry  can  in  (Iiart-  hartis  ichiznc. 
AjuI  call  itiwil  foibysiiyng, 
That  in  the  fyrst  of  tharo  steryng 
'IMiat  worthy  man  suld  be  siaync  swa, 
And  .swa  gret  rowtis  past  thain  fra. 
"   Oppressed  with  care  or  grief — sonijictt,  cared. 

Fr.  svign-cr.    Or  it  may  be  .v/i««,  decline  the  battle. 

li.  Brunnc  has  schunnc."     Gl.  Wynt. 

It  seems  to  be  from  the  «anie  root  with  K.  ghiin, 

although  diU'crc-nt  in  meaning.     A.S.  scuii-ian  signi. 

lies  not  only  to  avoid,  but  to  fear;   tin)ere,  revereri, 

Lye.     Thus  it  is  eqni>aleiit  to  S.  tuk  fridU. 

SCLADYNE,  s.   '  A  chalcedony. 

— Sclmrdeinashortcloke,  that  the  rayno»hudes, 
Set  over  with  saJt'res,  sotholy  to  say. 
With  safTrcs,  awA  scluilj/ncs,  set  by  the  sidef. 
Sir  Gffaan  aiid  Sir  Gal.  i.  2. 

i.  c.  sapphires  and  chalcedonies,  i'r.  culoidoinc. 
SCLAFFERT,   s.     A   stroke,   properly,   on   the 

side  of  the  head,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  S. 

\.Vd\.,fceuy'o,  L. li.  eclitffu^  alapa;  twclaffa,  to  beat; 
Da  Cange  ;   perhaps  from  Germ,  ichlaf,  pi.  ichlanf. 
en,   the  temples. 
SCLAFFERT,  5.     A  disease  in  the  glands  under 

the  ear,  the  mumps,  Loth. ;  called  the  buffets, 

An£;. 
SCLAITE,  SKI..A  JTj  s.   Slate,  for  covering  houScs, 

S. 

"  Gif  the  samin  be  fouiide  aulde,  decayed,  and 
ruinous,  in  ruife,  sehUles,  duros,  windowes,  liiiliiig, 
loftis,  \c., — to  decerne  that  the  conjunct  fear  or 
life-renter  sail  ropairc  the  saidis  landcs,  and  tene. 
ments,  in  the  partes  tlieirof  decayed."  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
169-1.  c.  2'iG. 

L.B.  sclatu,  assiiU ;  which  Du  Cangc  views  as 
probably  formed  from  Fr.  esclat,  a  splinter  of  wood  : 
oLso  a  shiug'tc.  V,.  slute  has  been  derived  from 
MoesG.  slaihls  planus,  Su.G.  slact  laevigatus  ;  as 
iiaving  a  plain  surface.  V.  Seren. 
To  SCLANDER,  Sklandeh,  t.  a.  To  slan- 
.    der,  S.B. 

.    "   Whosoever  sclttnders  us,  as  that  we  aOirme  or 
beleve  sacraaients  to  be  naked  and  bair  signes,  do  in. 
jurie  unto  us,  and  speaks  against  the  manifest  trueth." 
Scots  Confession,  Collect,  of  Confess,  ii.  S3.  84. 
ScLANDER,  Sklandvr,  s.     Slaiidcr,  S.B, 
So  bing  wpned  thai  this  londe  in, 
Gr  thui  hcrde  out  of  Saynt  Austin, 


Amanj;  the  Bfctons  witii  niykcUc  wo, 
in  ic'aaiidire,  in  threte,  &  m  thro. 

Ji.  Bruiine,  I'col.  sc^ii'i. 
'*  11(1  is  blessed  that  sohftl  out  -be,  mlauudrcd  in 
me."      Wiclij",  JMatt.  xi.        .,,..,',     .  ., 

Oil  kneis  scho   feJ^e,   and.-  cryit^  Jpiaf^'^Iarye 

sche.yne, 
Let  sldundyr  be  and  flcmyt<int-of  yowr  thucht. 
lValfif:e,u.  3J7.  MS. 
Yt.  esdaundra  ;  Sa.G.  Idandcr,  (torn  Lland,  in- 
famy. 

S(  i,ANUEiiA/[,  4-.      f.  A  slanderer,  S. 
2.  One  who.pves  oil'eace,  or  btiijgs  rcproac!i  on 
others,  by  his  conduct. 

"  Ar  tliaynort  ly^iinn-  >,c!aiidfraris  of  (he  congre- 
gatioiin  (for  the  niaist  ipart)  ijuliilkis  suWc  be  niyr- 
rouris  of  glide  lyie?"  Kennudy^f  C^Jsra^uell,  Com- 
l)end.  Tractiue,  .p.  79.  .  ■ 
To  SCLATCH,  v.xi.  .To  -huddle  up  ar\y  piece 
of  work,  to  do  'it'  trlumsily  &nd  in.suflicientlv  ; 
often  applied  to  a  house  tluit  is  ill  built,  S.     V. 

Cl/ATCK,    -i".   f-2. 

To  SCLATCH,  r.  n.     To  walk  heavily  and  auk- 

wardly,  S. 
ScLATCH,  ^.     A  bi;^  lubberly  fellow,  S. 
SCLATCH,  *.     A  stroke  with  the  palm  of  the 

hand,  Ang.     V.  Ci-ash,  r. 
SCLATER,  s. 

Millepes  Asellu?,  nostratibus,  Ihb  Sdatcr.     Sibb, 
Scot.  p.  33. 
SCLAVE,  s.     a  slave.       ' 

Fik  my  fader  of  TiiS -assent 

Tuelf  chosin  matrouns  sal  von  gif  al  Uc, 
To  be  your  fclauis  in  captiuite. 

Doi/^r-  I'ir^il,  285.  14. 
Fr.  esclave,  Ilisp.  esclavo,   L,  B.  sdav-wn     Vos-  - 
sius  derives  it  from  Gerai.  ilaef,  and   this  "  from 
the  Stavi  or  SdaEonitaif,  a  great  number  of  whom 
the  Germans  having  taken  captives,   made  slaves  of 
them  ;"    Rudd.     Serenius   deduces    Su.G.    .</«/,    id. 
from  sluep-a  tiahere,  durius  laborarc.     V.  Sklaif. 
SCLENDER,  adj.     Slender,  S.B. 

■•   Yit  ar  wc  nut  sa  scli/idcr  of  jugemcnt,  that  in- 
coiisidderatlv  v,e  wald  promeis  that,  (luhilk  efter  wc 
niicht  repent."      Knox's  Hist.  Y.  17C. 
To  SCLENI',  I.  II.     J.  To  slope,  to  decline,  S.  . 

slant,  E. 
Q.  To  move  obrqucly. 

Ferefiill  wox  alsua 

Of  drawin  swerdis  icletitj/itg  to  and  fra 
The  bricht  mettell,  and  vthir  armour  sere. 

Doi/g.  Virgil,  -iSe.  6. 
3.  To  hit  cr  strike  obliquely,  S. 

Thus  sayd  he,  and  fra  !iis  hand  the  ilk  tydc 
'I'hc  easting  dan  fast  birrand  lattis  glyde. 
That  lleand  sdcnlis  on  Kneas  schcild. 

Doug,  i  irgil,  317.  40. 
"  Bot  the  stoutncs  of  the  Marques  le  Beuf  (^d'^l- 
biif,  they  c;ili  him)  is  most  to  be  eoinendit  ;  for  in 
his  chalmer,  within  the  Abbe)',  he  started  to  ane 
halbarl,  and  ten  men  wer  scarce  able  to  hald  him. 
Bot  as  bap  was,  the  inner.yet  of  (he  Abbay  kcipil 
him  that  nycht  ;  and  the  daugcr  was  between  the 
croce  and  the  Salt  Trone ;  and  so  he  was  a  lar^c 
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tjnarter  of  a.  mylc  from  the  schott  and  sklenting  of 
boltcs."     Knox's  Hist.  p.  305. 
4.  Used  metaph.,  to  denote  immoral  conduct. 
Quhat  kiinmer  casts  the  formest  stane,  lets  sc, 
At  thae  poor  queans,  yc  wrangfully  suspeck, 

For  sklenting  bouts. 

Scwple,  Evergreen,  i.  76. 
Sw.  slant,  id.  slint-a  lapsare,  Sercn.  ;  most  pro- 
bably from  dind,  latus,  q.  what  hits  the  side  of  any 
object. 

Sci.ENP,  Ski-ent,  s.     1.  Oi)liquity,  S. 
2.  Acclivity,  ascent,  S. 

With  easy  sklent,  on  cv'r}'  hand  the  braes, 
To  right  tvell  up,  wi'  scatter'd  busses  raise. 
Ross's  Helenorc,  p.  11. 
-A  Sklent,  adv.     Obliquely,  aslant. 
Thy  tyrd  core|anions,  a  sklent, 
Are  monstrous  like  the  mule  that  made  theia. 
Folic,  and  Montgom.   fValson's  Coll.  iii.  7. 
ScLENTiNE  M  AYS,  adv.    Olliqueiy,  z  gzag,  S.R. 

Sclentine  icay*  his  course  he  aftcn  sleer'd. 

Moriso7t's  Poems,  p.  136. 
SCLYS,  .<r.     A  slice,  a  splinter,  S.B. 
And  a  srlijs  of  the  scliaft,  (hat  brak, 
In-til  his  hand  a  wounde  can  mak. 

H'yntojBK,  viii.  35.  43. 
Germ,  .tchleiss-en,  rumpere. 
SCLITHERS,  s.p/.  Broken  slates  or  stones, S.  A. 
But  fir'd  wi'  hope,  he  onward  dashes, 
Thro'  heather,  sclifhers,  bogs,  an'  rashes. 

Rev.  J.  Nicol'.i  Poems,  ii.  103. 
To  SCOB,  r.  H.     To  take  long  stiiciics   in  sew- 
ing, to  Stw  in  a  clum>y  manner,  S. 
SCOB,  i.      1.   A  splint,  a  tbin  piece  of  wood  us- 
ed  for   fecuriiig  a  bone  newly  set,  after  it  has 
been  broken,    '>. 
2.  The  ribs  of  a  basket  are  also  called  scobs,  Ang. 
Allied  perhaps  toTeut.  sehobLe,  squama;  because 
splints  resemble  scales  in  thinness. 

To  ScoB  a  slicpp,  to  fix  cross  rods  in  a  hive,  that 

the  bees  rr.av  build  their  combs  on  them,  S. 
SCOB-SEIEOW,  jf.      ].  Those  or.ions  are  thus 

denominateil,  which,  having  been  sown  late,  are 

allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  during  winter, 

and  arc  used  in  sj  rin^',  S. 
2.  This  name  is  also  given  to   the  young  shoots 

from  onions,  of  the   second  year's  growth,  S. 

AUiuiii  cepa,  Linn, 

I  know  not  the  reason  of  the.  name.   They  are  also 
called  cob-sciboics.      V.  Seibow. 
SCOLL.     'Jo  drill/;  om's  scofl.     V.  Skul. 

SCOLDER,  .<:.     A  name  given  to  the  Oyster- 
catcher,  Orkn. 

"  The  Sea  Pie  (hoeinatopus  ostralegus,  Linn. 
Sjst.) — in  some  places  here  gets  the  name  of  the 
.Scolder."     Barry's  Orkney,   p.  30(J. 

Perhaps  from  the  loud  and  shrill    noise  it  makes 
when  any  one  approaches  its  young.     V.  Pennant's 
Zool.  p.'-183. 
SCOMER,  SKOMEti. 

Beflir  thou  gains  to  leid  a  dog  to  tkomer, 
Pynd  pyck-purse  pelour,  than  with  thy  master 
pingle.  Ditnbary  Evergreen,  ii.  53. 


This  seems  to  mean,  "  to  cater  for  thee,"  or, 
*'  smell  where  there  is  proTision."  Bel^.  ichuymrr, 
a  smelUfeast,  gaan  schttymcn,  to  spungc,  to  be  a 
smell-feast,  to  live  upon  the  catch  ;  and  this  from 
schuyni,  the  scum  of  the  pot. 
ToSCOMFIS.ScoNFicE.r.  a.  1. To  suffocate,  to 
stifle.  It  denotes  the  overp">weriiig  or  suffocating 
effect  of  great  heat,  of  smolcc,  or  of  stench,  S. 

Her  stinking  breath 

Was  just  enough  to  sconfice  one  to  death. 

Ross's  Helenorc,  p.  '36. 
2.  Used  as  t.  n.     To  be  stifled,  S. 

Now  very  sair  the  sun  bcga^n  to  beat. 
And  she  is  like  to  sconjicc  with  the  heat. 

Ibid.  p.  57. 
"  Scitmjtsh'd,   smothered,    suffocated  ;    North." 
Gl.  Grose. 

It  may  perhaps  he  radically  allied  to  Isl.  kafn-a, 
Su.G.  kufw-a,  qvsnfx-a,  to  suffocate,  Isl.  kof,  suf- 
focation ;  s  being  prefixed,  which  is  very  common 
in  the  CJoth.  languages,  and  m  inser'ed. 

But,    perha;>s,  it  is  merely  an  oblique   sense  of 
the  ancient  word  signifying  to  discamjit,  {W .  Hcum. 
Jit).      Ital.  scoiijigg-cre,  id. 
SCON,  s.     A  cake.     V.  Skon. 
To  SCONCE,  V.  a.     To  extort;  or,  to  excite  an- 
other, by  unilue  means,  to  spend;   Ang. 
To  SCONE,  r.  a.     To  beat  with  the  open  hand, 
to  correct,  S-  alrlp,  skull,  synon. 
"   To  scone,  to  beat   a   child's  buttocks  with  the 
palms  of  the  hand  ;"   Rudd.  ;  vo.  Sk-onrtt/s. 

isl.  skcyn-a,  skoj/n-a,  Su.G.  sken-a,  leviter  vul- 
nerare.  Some  derive  this  from  skan  cutis  ;  others, 
from  ska,  accidere  ;  Gl.  Kristn.  and  Landnamabok. 
Hire  refers  to  A.S.  scaenan  frangcre.  He  also  ob- 
serves, that  Su.G.  skena  denotes  a  wound  caused  by 
striking,  as  distinguished  from  saar,  which  siguities 
one  produced  by  a  sharp  weapon. 
SCOPIN,  s. 

Thai  twa,  out  of  ane  scopin  stowp, 
Thai  drank  thre  quartis  soup  and  soup. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  114. 
This  phrase  might,  at  first  view,  seem  to  signify, 
as  Mr.  Piiikerton  conjectures,  a  chopin  \tuop,  or 
vessel  containing  two  Lnglisli  pints.  Bui  it  is  pro- 
bal>je  that  the  term  means  drinking,  from  the  v. 
Si  o  lip,    q.  T. 

8COREY,  s.  The  Brown  and  Whit-  Gull,  Orlcn. 

"  The  Brown  and  White  Gull  (i>ir'is  iiaevius, 
Linn.  Sy.st.)  which  the  people  here  call  tlic  Scurey, 
is  much  more  rarely  met  with  than  most  other>." 
Barry's  Orkney,   p.  303. 

Others  >icw  this  as  the  Uerring.gull,  Larus  fus- 
cus,  Linn. 

The  Siiia  Gull  is  called  Skua  Hjirei,  Clus.  Exot. 
p.  3G8.  aj).  Penn.     V^.  ScAUKit. 

To  SCORN,  T.  a.  To  rally  or  jeer  a  you:ig  wo- 
man about  her  lover  ;  to  rully  her,  by  prrtcnd- 
ing  that  such  a  one  is  in  suit  of  her.  Hence, 
sconu/ig,  tliis  STt  of  rallying,  S. 

At  bughts  in  the  morning  nae  biyth  lads  are 

scorning. 
The  lasses  are  lonely,  dowie,  and  wae. 
Flozscrs  of  the  Forest,  Ritson'sS.  Songs,  i.  3. 
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This  seems  merely  an  oblique  sense  of  the  E.  v., 
from  Teut.  schern-en,  ludere,  illudere  ;  which  Lye 
derives  from  A.S.  scearn  fimus.  But,  according  to 
Cotgr.,  Fr.  cscorn-er  signifies,  to  depriTe  of  horns  ; 
hence,  to  disgrace. 
To  SCORP,  ScRop,  Skarp,  Skrap,  Skrip, 

Scrip,  r.  «.     To  mock,  to  deride,  to  gibe. 
Scho  skornit  Jok,  and  skn'ppit  at  him  ; 
And  murgeonit  him  with  mokkis. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  4.     Chron.  S.  P.  ii.  360. 

Scrippit,  Edit.  Maitland  Poems,  p.  444. 

Skrapif,  Edit.  Callander,  p.  1 12. 
The  ja  him  skrippil  with  a  skrykc, 
And  skornit  him  as  it  was  lyk. 

Dunbar,  Bannatjjne  Poem?,  p.  2'2. 

"  Thair  was  presentit  to  the  Quein  Regent,  by 
Robert  Orraistoun,  a  calfe  having  two  heidis,  whair- 
at  sche  scorpp/l,  and  said,  '  It  was  bot  a  conioun 
thing."  Knox's  Hist.  p.  93.  In  Lond.  Edit.  1644, 
k  is  ludicrously  converted  into  skipped. 

"  The  Cardinall  skrippit,  and  said.  It  is  bot  the 
Ysland  flote  ;  they  ar  come  to  mak  us  a  schow,  and 
to  put  us  in  feir."     Ibid.  p.  41. 

Scrape  is  still  used  in  Fife,  and  perhaps  elsewhere, 
as  a  i;.  denoting  the  expression  of  scorn  or  disdain. 

I  know  not  if  the  term  be  allied  to  Isl.  skrijpe, 
obscacnum  quid  ac  tetruni ;  orSu.G.  skrapp-a,  jac- 
tare  se,  which  is  derived  from  skraf-a  nugari,  skraf 
nugae,  Isl.  orJ-skraepi,  a  perverse  and  prattling 
woman.  Kilian,  however,  mentions  schrobb-en  as 
Synon.  with  schobb-en,  convitiari,  cavillari,  a  se- 
condary  sense  of  the  v.,  as  signifying  to  scrape  or 
scrubb.     V.  Scribat. 

SCOTCH-GALE,  s.     A  species  of  myrtle,  S. 

Myrica  gale,  Linn. 

"  Near  to  the  King's  Well,  in  the  same  barony, 
is  to  be  found  what  is  called  the  Scotch-gale,  a  spe. 
cies  of  the  myrtle."  P.  Fenwick,  Ayrs.  Statist. 
Ace.  xiv.  60. 

"  Myrica  gale.  Gale,  Goule,  Sweet  Willow,  or 
Dutch  Myrtle.  Anglis.  Gaul.  Scotis."  Lightfoot,  p. 
613. 

This  is  said  to  be  "  a  valuable  vermifuge."  Sta- 
tist. Ace.  xvi.  1 10. 

A.S.  gagel,  "  pseudo-myrtus,  eleagnus  :  quod 
Bclgis  hodieque  gaghel.  Ganle,  sweet  willow,  or 
Dutch  mirtle-trce  ;"  Somner. 

SCOTTE-WATRE,  Scottis-wattrk,  a  name 

given  by  the  Saxons  to  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

"  Ilia  aqua  optima — Srotticc  vooafa  est  Furlh, 
Britannice  H'erid,  Roniane  (lingua  vulgari)  vero 
Scoltc-xcattre,  i.  e.  aqua  Scottorum,  quae  rcgna 
Scottorum  et  Anglorum  dividit,  ct  currit  juxta  op- 
pidum  de  Strivclin."  De  Situ  Albaniae,  ap.  Jolinst. 
Antiq.  Celto-Norman.  p.  136. 

"  Goodall — [In(rod.  ad  Fordun.]  lias  shewn  that 
Usher,  Carte,  Innes,  and  others,  have  fallen  into 
gross  errors,  by  mistaking  .Scotdszcalh  for  Scoftis- 
Kaire.  The  former,  as  Fordun  iindisignedly  tolls 
us  in  two  places,  is  Solway  fritli  ;  the  later  is  per- 
fectly known  to  be  the  frith  of  Forth.  Indeed 
txtlhe,  or  icade,  implies  a  ford  ;  while  tuatre  means 
a  small  sea,  or  limb  of  the  sea."  Pinkerton's  En- 
quiry, ii.  207. 
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SCOTTIS  SE,  the  Scottish  sea,  or  Frith  of  Forth. 
Towart  Anguss  syne  gan  he  far, 
And  thoucht  sone  to  mak  all  fre 
That  wes  on  the  north  half  the  Scottis  Se. 

Durbuur,  ix.  309.  MS. 
Th.in  all  thame  gaddryd  he. 
That  on  sowth  halfe  the  Scottis  Se 
He  mycbt  purches  of  armyd  men. 

JVyntor^n,  viii.  31.  6. 
"  The  haill  thre  Estatis  lies  ordanit,  that  the  Jn^- 
ticis  on  the  south  syde  of  the  Scottis  see  set  thair 
Justice  airis,  and  hald  tfaame  twyis  in  the  yeir,  and 
alswa  on  the  north  syde  of  the  Scottis  see,  as  auld  vsc 
and  custume  is."  Acts  Ja.  II.  1440.  c.  5.  Ed.  156C. 
This  phrase,  I  suppose,  must  have  been  used  by 
A.S.  writers.  For  what  is  rendered  in  the  A.S. 
translation  of  Orosius,  Scotlisc  sac,  is  expl.  by  Lye, 
Scotticum  mare  sive  j"rctum.  Lye,  most  probably 
finding  the  Frith  of  Forth  thus  designed  by  A.S. 
writers,  understood  this  as  meant;  or  perhaps  A  I. 
fred,  the  A.S.  translator,  had  the  same  idea,  from 
the  use  of  the  expression  in  his  time.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  Oro- 
sius ;  for,  in  the  original,  he  calls  it,  Mare  Scythi- 
cum,  probably  referring  to  what  is  now  called  the 
German  Ocean,  and  describes  it  as,  a  septentrione, 
so  that  it  would  seem  that  it  b  the  same  sea  which 
he  mentions  frequently  after,  under  the  name  of 
Oceanus  septentrionalis. 

The  Frith  of  Forth  is  called  the  Scottish  Sea,  Acts 
Male.  II.  c.  8.  The  country  "  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Scottes  sea,"  is  distinguished  from  that  "  be- 
yond the  Scottes  sea,  as  in  Lowthian,  and  these 
partes  betwix  the  water  of  Forth  and  Tine."  As 
Mr.  Pinkerton  observes,  that  |)art  of  Scotland  south 
of  Clyde  and  Forth  was  not  accounted  to  be  in  Scot- 
land proper,  till  a  late  period,  but  only  belonging 
to  it. 

The  reason  of  Forth  having  been  called  the  Scot- 
tish sea,  seems  to  be,  that  the  Angli  of  Northumber- 
land held  all  the  south  east  part  of  Scotland,  from 
the  Forth  to  the  Tweed,  for  about  a  century  before 
the  year  685.  From  this  date  it  belonged  to  the 
Picts  :  and  even  after  the  union  of  the  Scottish  and 
Pictish  kingdoms,  the  old  distinction  remained.  \'. 
Pinkerton"s  Enquiry,   ii.  205.  &c. 

Bocce  gives  a  later  origin  to  this  designation;  for, 
according  to  him,  it  had  its  rise  from  the  conquest 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  bv  the  Saxons, 
about  the  jear  859,  after  the  death  of  Kenneth  ^lac- 
Alpinc.  He  giMs  the  following  as  one  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  humiliating  peace  granted  to  the  Scots. 
"  The  waiter  of  Forth  sail  be  marchc  betwix  Scot- 
tis k  Inglis  men  in  the  eist  partis,  &  it  sail  be  namyt 
ay  fra  thyne  furth,  the  Scuttis  see."  Bellend.  Cron. 
li.  X.  c.  13. 

This  de.signation  is  used  by  John  Hardyng, 
On  the  morowe,  Sir  Robert  Erie  L'mfreuile 
Of  Angcou  then  the  regc-nt  was  by  north 
The  Scottis  sea;  and  Aymer  Waluucc  the  while 
Erie  of  Pembroke,  by  south  t]ie  water  of  Forth 
^Vard(•yn  was  of  Scotland  forsoth, 
That  day  faught  with  Kyng  Robert  Bruvs, 
Besyde  Jhonstoiine,   where  he  lied  without  res- 
cowes.  Chron.  I'ol.  168.  b. 
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Arfeou  is  hero,  by  mistake  of  the  transcriber  or 
printtM-,  put  for  Angos,  of  whifb  Umfreuile  is  call. 
cJ  «rlo,  Fol.  167,  a.  This  is  the  same  Umfrcuili! 
fo  whom  Hard)  ug  ascribes  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
William  Wallace.  V.  Gosstp. 
SCOTFISAVA  rH.  V.  Scotte-wattre. 
To  SCOUG,  r.  n.    To  flee  for  shelter.    V.  Skug, 

V.  2. 
To  SCOUNGE,  T.  n.     To   po  about  from  place 

to  place   like   a   dog  ;  generally  applied    to  one 

who  caters  for  a  meal,  who  throws  himself  in 

the  way  of  an  invitation,  S. 
SCOUNRYT,  Barbour,  xvii.   G51.     V.   Scun- 

Nlll. 

To  SCOUP,  or  Skoup  aff,  r.  a.     To  quaff,  to 
drink  off,  S.B. 

O.Tcut.  schoep-eji,  Germ,  schopf-en,  to  drink. 
Wachter  thinks  that  the  origin  may  bo  Franc,  uhaff, 
a  hollow  vessel  ;  or  perhaps  Heb.  scaiibh,  hausit. 
Sa.G.  .tcoprt,  a  vessel  for  drawing  water,  a  bucket, 
or  scoop,  and  Belg.  schocf,  id.  are  evidently  allied. 
V.  ScopiN. 
Scoup,  s.     A  draught  of  any  liqiior,  S.B.  wachi, 

synon. 
SCOUP,  Scowr,  s.     1.  Abundance  of  room,  a 

wide  range,  S. 
9.  Liberty  of  conduct,  S. 

For  mony  a  menyie  o'  destructive  ills 

The  country  now  maun  brook  frae  mortmain 

bills. 
That  void  our  tcsl'ments,  and  can  freely  gie 
Sic  will  and  scoup  to  the  ordain'd  trustee. 

FcigwsiDi's  Poems,  ii.  8G. 
Sibb.  views  this  as  the  same  with  E.  scope.     Bnt 
pcrliajis  it  is  rather  from  the  same  fountain  with   the 
V.  scaup,  q.   room  to  run  about. 

Sconp,  however,  is  used  by  Doug,  in  a  sense  not 
easily  intelligible. 

Dccrcpilus  (his  baner  schane  nocht  cleir) 
AVas  at  the  hand,  with  mony  chiftanis  sture. — 
Bot  smirk  or  smyle,  bot  rather  for  to  smure, 
Bot  scoup,  or  skist,  his  craft  is  all  to  scayth. 
King  Hart,  ii.  54. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  meaning  of  sldsl  Iraves  the 
other  term  in  a  similar  state.     O.Fland.  schoppe  sig- 
nifies sport.     This  would  correspond  with  smirk  or 
snijjle,  and  form  a  contrast  with  scayth.     But  (here 
is  reason    to   suspect   that  skist  has   been  originally 
skift,  a  word  still  commonly  used,  S.B.     Thus  the 
phrase  might  signify,   that   without  any   particular 
scope  or  aim,  and  also  without  facility  of  operation, 
his  whole  craft  lies  in  doing  harm. 
To  SCOUP,  Scowp,  V.  n.    To  run  with  violence, 
to  spring,  to  skip  ;   "  to  leap  or  move  hastily 
from  one  place  to  another  ;"  Shirr.  GI.  S.B. 
The  lyon,  and  thiJ  leopard, 
From  louping,  and  scouping,  war  skard, 
And  faine  for  to  fall  doun. 

Burcl's  Pilgr.   Hlitson^s  Coll.  ii.  r". 
Thair  wc#  na  bus  could  hald  thame  bak, 

So  trimly  tliay  could  scoiip  ; 
Nor  )et  no  tike  culd  thame  orctak, 
So  lichtly  thay  did  loup. 

ibid.  p.  20.     V.  DaxDek,  v. 


Teut.  schop-en,  inccdcrc  cum  impetu,  Isl.  skop-a 
discurrere.  Perhaps  MoesG.  skev-jan  ire,  is  radi- 
callv  connected.  Hero  undoubtedly  we  have  the 
origin  of  E.  skip,  and  not  in  Ital.  squttt-ire,  us 
Johnson  strangely  imagines. 
S COUP-HOLE,  .V.     A  subterfuge. 

Neither's  this  scoiip-hulc  with  [worth]  a  lice, 
Or  sixteenth  part  of  a  Kildec. 

Clcland's  Poems,  p.  SG. 
Apparently  from  Scotp,   to  run  ;  q.  a  hole  for 
running  out  by.      I  know  not   the   meaning  of  kit- 
dec.     As   this   work   is   very  incorreelly  printed,   it 
may  be  an  error  of  the  press. 

SCOUPPAR,  Skouper,  5.     1.   A  dancer,  q.  a 
skipper. 

"  Vcrtew — in  that  court  was  hated,  and  lilthines 
not  oulie  menteined,  bot  also  rewarded;  wilnesthc 
Lordsehi])  of  Abircorne,  the  barony  of  Achermon- 
tie,  [q.  Auchtermoutie  ?]  and  dyvers  uthers  pcr- 
le)  ning  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Croun,  gevin  in  in- 
heritance to  .S'cou^yjew,  Daunscrs,  and  Dalliars  with 
Dames."  Knox's  llist.  j).  345.  Hkippcrs,  Lend. 
Edit.  p.  374. 

2.   A  light  unsettled  person.    This,  at  least,  seems 
the  signification  in  the  following  passage. 

Land-louper,  light  skuuper,  ragged  rouper,  like 

a  reven. 
Polxo.  and  Monlgom.  Watson's  Coll.  iii.  30. 

SCOUR,  s.     A  name  given  to  the  diarrhoea  in 
cattle,  S.     V.  Lask. 

To  SCOUR  OUT,  V.  a.     To  drink  off,  S. 
An'  ilka  blade  had  fill'd  his  wame, 
Wi'  monie  scour'd-out  glasses. 

Rev.  J.  Nicol's  Poems,  i.  158. 
This  is  perhaps  merely  a  metaph.  use  of  the  E,  v. 
Isl.  skyr,  however,  signifies,  sorbillum. 

To  SCOURGE  the  ground,  or  hind,  to  e.\haust 

the  strength  of  the  soil,  S. 

"  The  principal  crops  consist  of  oats,  barley,  and 
rye.  The  last  has,  of  late  years,  been  in  no  high 
estimation,  from  the  effect  it  has  in  scourging  the 
ground."  P.  Cromdalo,  Moray,  Statist.  Ace.  viii. 
255. 

To  SCOUT,  r.  a.     To  pour  forth  any  liquid  sub- 
stance forcibly,  S. 

An'  gut  an'  ga'  he  scoutit. 

Rev.  J.  NicoVs  Poems,  i.  155. 

It  is  also  used  in  a  n.  sense  ;  to  lly  off  quickly, 
most  commonly  a|)plicd  to  liquids. 

But  as  he  down  upon  her  louted, 
Wi'  arm  raxt  out,  awa'  she  scouted. 

Ibid.  ii.  103. 

Su.G.  skiut-a  jacularc. 
SCOUTH,   ScowTii,   s.      1.    Room,   liberty   to 

range,  S.  scoiip,  synon. 

"  The  Doctor,  eontrair  to  the  opinion  of  Bede — 
will  have  the  wall  to  be  built  by  Severus  in  stone, 
and  that  the  last  reparation  in  stone  by  the  Romans, 
v.as  upon  Severus  his  wall  in  Northumberland,  that 
the  Scots  and  Picts  might  have  the  greater  scorih, 
and  so  not  molest  the  Brittons,  when  the  llomans 
had  deserted  them."     Sir  James  Dalr^mple's  CoUcc 
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5.  Freedom  to  converse  without  interruption,  op- 
portunity for  unrestrained  communication,  S. 
For  when  love  dwells  bclwcosli  twa  loTcr.s  leelj 
Nor  good  nor  ill  from  ithor  they  conceal  : 
Whato'er  betides  them,  it  relieves  their  heart, 
When  they  get  scoulh  their  dolor  to  impart. 
Ross's  llelenore,  p.  1 8. 

3.  "  Room  ;"  Gl. 

An'  as  we're  cousins,  there's  nae  scouth 

To  be  in  ony  swidders  ; 
I  only  seek  fat  is  my  due, 

1  mean  fat  was  my  brither's. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  4. 

4.  Abundance ;  as  scoulh  oj  siluer,  abundance  of 
money,  scouth  ofnieaf,  Sec. 

As  Su.G.  skott  not  only  signifies  cess,  public  mo. 
ney,  but  sometimes  food  ;  it  may  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  denote  abundance. 

SCOUTHER,  s.  A  flying  shower,  Loth,  synon. 
sicrnre,  S.B. 

SCOUTI-AULIN,  s.  The  Arctic  Gull,  Orkn. 
"  Arctic  Gull,  Larus  parasiticus.  This  bird  is 
sometimes  simply  called  the  Allan  ;  sometimes  the 
Dirtcn-allan  ;  and  it  is  also  named  the  Badoch. — 
They  pursue  and  harass  all  the  small  gulls  till  these 
disgorge  or  vomit;  they  then  dexterously  catch  what 
is  dropped,  ere  it  reach  the  water.  The  common 
names  are  4erived  from  the  vulgar  opinion  that  the 
.small  gulls  are  muting,  when  they  are  only  disgorg- 
ing fish  newly  caught."  Neill'sTour,  p.  201.  V. 
SivAiTBinn. 

To  SCOWDER,  Skoldir,  v.  a.  To  scorch,  to 
burn  slightly,  S.  pron.  scowl  her.  A  scozct.'iert 
baunoch,  a  scorched  cake. 

Fy,   skoxzdert  skin,   thou  art  but  skyre   and 
skrumple. 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  54. 
Thy  skoldirt  skin,  hewd  lyke  a  safl'ron  bag. 
Gars  men  dis])yt  thair  flesch,  thou  spreit  of  Gy. 
ibid.  p.  56.     V.  EwDER,  s.  2. 
Sibb.,  with  considerable  appearance  of  probabili- 
ty^  derives  it  from  Teut.  schoude,  a  chimney,  schoud- 
en,  to  warm.     But  the  Teut.  v.  properly  signifies, 
to  warm  liquids.      It  is  given  by  Kilian,  as  a  cognate 
of  Fr.  eschaiid-er,  Ital.  scald-are,  whence  E.  scald, 

5.  scaud.  All  these  terms  are  also  restricted  to  li- 
quids in  a  heated  state,  in  which  sense  scowder  is 
never  used.  Its  origin  undoubtedly  is  Isl.  szeid-a, 
Dan.  szcid-er,  Su.G.  szced-a,  sicsd-ia,  id.  adurere, 
lei\i  igne  perstringcre.  Ital.  scott-are,  to  burn,  to 
scald,  is  most  probably  from  the  same  source.  Hire 
views  i^zci  as  denoting  heat  in  the  ancient  Goth.  ; 
whence,  he  says,  Isl.  szsi,  aeris  mitigatio,  szziar  til, 
aura  incalescit.  A.  Bor.  scoz:dcr\l,  overheated  with 
working,  (CI.  Grose),  has  evidently  a  common  ori- 

'J'he  custom  of  singing  the  head  and  feet  of  an  ani- 
mal for  food  has  prevailed  with  the  Goths,  as  well 
as  in  S.  G.  Andr.  gives  (his  account  of  the  use  of 
the  term  sicid.  "  Adusta  vel  ambusta  frusta,  velu- 
ti  culinarii  rustici  solent  caput  et  pedes  pecorum  de. 
pilare  adustiouc  signis,  caput  pcdesque  sxxid  vocare 
solent."  Lex.  p.  231.  i.  e.  scozcdert,  S.  It  seems 
questionable,  if  this  custom  was  knonu  in  England, 


as  (he  sage  monarch  James  VI.,  after  his  accession, 
found,  to  his  great  mortification,   that  none   of  hij 
cooks   could   grace  his   table   wi(h   a  black  sheep's 
head,  till   one  of  his  majes(y's   countrymen   taught 
them  the  method  of  singing  it. 
Scowdeh,  s.     a  hasty  toasting,  so  as  slightly  to 
hum  what  is  tlms  prepared,  S. 
Isl.  szvide,  adustio;  szcida,  ambusfio,  inflammatio. 
SCOWMAR,  s.     A  scowmar  of  the  se,  a  pirate, 
a  corsair.  ' 

Thai  had  bene  in  gret  percll  ther  ; 
Ne  war  [a]  scoumar  of  the  sc, 
Thomas  of  Downe  hatlyn  wes  he, 
Hard  that  the  ost  sa  straytly  than 
AVes  stad  ;  and  salyt  wp  the  Ban, 
Quhill  he  come  wele  ncr  quhar  thai  lay. 

Barbour,  xiv.  375.  MSf. 
Bclg.   zce-schuymer,  a  sea-rover  ;  Fr.  escumeur 
de  mer,   id.   from  escuincr,    to  skim,   whence   thfi 
phrase,  escumer  des  mcrs,  to  scour  or  infest  tho 
seas. 

In  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  and  writings  of  the 
middle  age,  robbers  are  often  denominated  Seaman, 
scamares,  Scamalores ;  whence  Fr.  escamott-er,  to 
steal.  Ipse  quantocius  Istri  ilucnta  praeterraeans 
latrones  properanter  insequitur,  quos  vulgus  Sea. 
mares  ajipcllabat.  Eugippius,  in  Vita  S.  Scverini. 
cap.  10.  Et  plerisque  ab  actorlbus,  Scamarisqne  ct 
latronibus  undique  colleclis,  &c.  Jornandes  de  Reb. 
Getic.  c.  58.  V.  Du  C'ange.  These  terms  Ihre 
views  as  from  the  same  origin  with  Su.G.  skam,  dia- 
bolus,  cacodaemon,  Isl.  skiacman,  malefactor.  1 
suspect,  however,  that  scozcmar,  although  nearly  al- 
lied in  sense,  has  no  etymological  athni(y. 
SCOWRY,  adj.  Showery  ;  denoting  weather  in 
which  intermitting  showers  are  accompanied  by 
blasts  of  wind,  S.  A  scou:rj/  daij,  one  of  this 
description. 

May  Scotia's  simmers  ay  look  gay  and  green, 
Her  yellow  har'st  frae  scozcrt/  blasts  decreed  ! 
Fergusson's  I'ncnts,  ii.  59. 
MoesG.   skura  jsindis,  a  great  s(orm  of  wind  ; 
Mar.  iv.  37.     Hence  A.S.  scar,  imber. 
SCOWRY,  Scouiiit:,  adj.     I.  Shabby  in  exter- 
nal appearance ;  thread-bare, as  applied  to  clothes; 
a  sroiiriy  hat,  S. 

The  Tod  was  nowthir  lein  nor  scorcri/, 
lie  was  a  lusty  reid-haird  Lowry, 
Aue  lang  tail'd  beist  and  grit  witliall. 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  i.  201. 

2.  Mean  in  conduct ;  used  especially  in  the  sense 
of  niggardly,  S.O. 

3.  "  Having  an  appearance  as  if  dried  or  parched ; 
also  wasted;"  Gi.Siib.  In  this  sense  it  is  some- 
times applied  to  ground. 

Sibb.  derives  it  fjom  scoicder.  But  it  is  undoubl- 
edly  nothing  but  a  corruption  of  E.  scurvj/,  which 
is  commonly  used  in  sense  2. 

Scowiiii;,  s.     A  jcurvy  fellow,  SO. 
Young  Willie  I'itt.  o'  ready  wit. 
Did  lay  this  plot  for  Lowric  ; 
For  a*  his  grace,  and  honest  face, 
Fox  thought  him  but  a  scoz:rie. 

Ii.  Gallozcnfs  Jt'oems,  p.  208. 
Z  i2 
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SCRAB,  s.     1.  A  crab,  Pomum  sylvestre  ;   pL 
scrabliis. 
Sync  br:u]c  trunscheoiiris  did  thay  fill  and  charge 
^V'itll  wilde  scradbis  and  vUiir  frutis  large 

Bctid.^ 

Doug.  Virgil,  208.  4  I. 
Skinner  derives   E.   crab   from   Belg.  schrabb-eii, 
mordicare,   because  of  its  acid  and  harsli  taste, 
y.  In  pi.  "  stumps  of  heath  or  roots,"  S.B.  Gl. 
Ross. 
A  hail  haiif  mile  slic  had  at  least  to  gang, 
Tliro'  birns  and   pikes  and  ,fc;'«6,v,   and  heather 
laug. 

ilo.?s'.«  Jlelcnore,  p.  26. 
Scrubhc  occurs  in  the  same  sense  ;  although  me- 
tapli.  used. 

.>'  What  was  hec  but  a  knotlie,  barren,  rotten 
xcriib//e,  marring  the  ground  ?"  Z.  Boyd's  Last 
Battel!,   p.  1200.    ' 

A.S.  urob,  icrobb,  Belg,  .^krobbe,  frutcx. 
SCRABER,  s.     The  Greenland  dove,  Colynibus 
Grille,  Linn.,  in  Orkn.  called  Ti/ste. 
"  The  Scrai/cr,  so   called   in   St.    Kilda,    in   the 
Farn  Islands  Pujfinct,  in  Holland   the   Greenland 
Dove,  has  a  small  bill  sharp  pointed,  a  little  crook- 
ed at  the. end,  and  prominent."    Alartin's  St.  Kilda, 
p.  32. 
To  SCRALL,  V.  n.     To  crawl. 

This  Moses  made  the  froggs  in  millions  creep. 
From  Hoods  and  ponds,  and  scrall  from  ditches 
deep. 

Iluihon's  Judith,  p.  19. 
Formed  from  E.   crazcl,  or,  Su.G.  kracll-a,  by 
jjrelixing  s.      V.  the  letter  S. 
To  SCRAPE,  V.  ;/.     To  express  scorn  or  disdain, 

Fife.     V.  Seoul'. 
SCRAPIE,  s.     A  mean  niggartlly  person,  a  mi- 
ser ;  from  the  iilea  of  his  scrapi)!!^  money  toge- 
ther, S. 
^To  SCREED,  SxitEED,  v.  «.     1.  To  rend,  to 
tear,  S. 

A  ruthcr  raise,   twecsh  riving  luir, 

Scrceding  of  kurches,  crying  dool  and  care. 
/ios.v'.v  llelcnore,   p.  23. 
2.  Used   in  a  moral  sense,   with  respect  to  defa- 
mation . 

— So:iie  their  neighbours  names  are  screeding. 
Morisoii'.t  Poems,  p.  81. 
According  to  Sibb.,  from  Tcut.  schroodcn  Biuti- 
laro,  decurtarc,  praesecare  ;  schrondc,  segmen.  As 
the  term  seems  necessarily  to  imply  the  idea  of  the 
sound  made  in  the  act  of  tearing  any  thing,  I  sus. 
pert  that  it  should  be  traced  to  Isl.  skrida  rupiuin 
ji^siinim  lapsus  et  riiina.  Thus  sknacskridit  denotes 
i!ic  fall  of  snow  in  a  conglomerated  state  from  the 
mountains;  Conglobatae  nivis  ex  montibus  lapsus; 
Vcrcl.  He  mentions,  as  a  cognate,  MoesCi.  dis- 
fl;reil~an,  scindere,  disscindere.  It  is  used  in  the 
very  same  sense  wiili  our  skreid.  The  high  priest, 
dis^krcilundf  icas/Jos  seinos;  rending  his  clothes; 
Mark  xiv.  G3.  Faurluih  ulhs  di\skritnoda  in  tun, 
gidi  staino^  di^skrifnodeditn;  The  veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain,  and  the  rocks  rent ;  Matt,  xxvii. 
51. 


Teut.  schrood-en  may  be  traced  to  (he  same  foun- 
tain ;  as  well  as  Germ,  schrut-cn,  to  divide,  says 
Wachtcr,  in  whatever  way  this  is  done,  by  break- 
ing, cutting,  mutilating,  &c.  Also  A.S.  acreud-nn, 
bc-scread-an,  disscindere,  screadttng  resectio,  scrcu- 
diingas  frusta,  also  screade,  whence  E.  shred ;  cor- 
responding to  Isl.  skurd-ur  sectio,  our  skreid  of 
cloth.  Su.G.  ikracd-a  secare.  This  terra  has  pro- 
bably given  origin  to  Gael,  scread,  a  cry,  shout ; 
xcreadan,  the  noise  of  any  thing  rending.  V.  the  s. 
ScKEEi),  Skiieeu,  s.     1.  The  act  of  rending  or 

tearing  ;  a  rent,  S. 

2.  The  sound  made  in  rending,  S. 

3.  Any  loud  shrill  sound,  S. 

Their  cudgels  brandish'd  'boon  their  beads, — 
Their  horns  emittin  martial  acreeds. 

Rev.  J .  NicoVs  Poems,  ii.  12. 
Tlie  ice  gue  a  great  screed ;  a  phrase  used  to  de- 
note the  noise  made  by  the  cracking  of  ice,  exactly 
analogous  to  Isl.  snaeskrida  mentioned  above. 

4.  The  thing  that  is  rent  or  torn  offj  as  a  screed 
of  cloth,  S.  Ihrc  mentions  this  as  A.  Bor.  vo. 
skraalu.     V.  the  v. 

5-  With  respect  to  immorality  in  general. 
Ye,  for  my  sake,  hac  gi'en  the  feck 
Of  a'  the  ten  commands 

A  screed  some  day. 

Burns,  iii.  30. 
To  Screed  aff,  v.  a.   To  do  any  thing  quickly, 
o. 

On  the  fourth  of  June, 

Our  bells  screed  aff  a  loyal  tunc. 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  \4. 
SCREG,  s.     A  cant  term  for  a  shoe,  S. 

It  has  been  deduced  from  Gael,  serais,  covering, 
crust. 

To  SCREIGH,  Skueigii,  v.  n.     To  shriek,  S. 
'•'  It  is  time  enough  to  skreigh,  when  yc're  struck- 
en  ;"  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  47. 

Su.G.  skrik-a,  vociferari,  Isl.  skraek-a,  Dan. 
skrj/g-er.  Ihre  gives  the  Su.G.  v.  as  a  frequentative 
from  skri-a,  id.     V.  Skry. 

StUEiK,  Scryke,  s.  Shriek,  howling,  S.B. 
s/aei/c. 

The  young  children  and  frayit  matronis  eik 
Stude  all  in  raw,  with  mony  pietuous  screii. 
About  the  trcssour  quhymperand  wourdis  sare. 

Doug.  Virgil,  64.  20. 
And  oft  with  wyldc  scrijic  the  nycht  oule 
Jlic  on  the  rufe  allane  was  hard  youle. 

Ibid.  116.  9.      V.  ther. 
SCRENOCH,  s.    A  noise  made  about  any  trifling 

matter,  Banfts.     V.  Scroinoch. 
SCRY,  ,9.     Noise,  clamour.     V.  Skrv. 
SCJIIBAT,  pnt-  V.  Jeered,  taunted,  made  game. 
Methocht  his  wit  wes  quyt  went  away  with  the 

laif ; 
And  so  I  did  him  dispys,  I  scribal  quben  I  saw 

him, 
That  superexpendit  cwil  of  spcche,  spulyeit  of 
all  vrrtew. 

Dunbar,  Maifland  Poems,  p.  59. 
This  is  evidently  (he  same  r.  with  iVor/)^  q.  v. 
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la  Edit.  1308,  howeTcr,  spiltU  is  used  instead  of 

scribal. 

To  SCRIBBLE,    Sckabbli:,    r.   a.     To   tease 

wool,  S. 

"  Thfy  have  erected  a  teasing  or  scribbling,  and 
a  cardiiiii  macliiiic,  which  are  driven  by  a  small  stream 
of  water."  F.  Twyncholm,  Kirkcudbr.  Statist.  Ace. 
XT.  80. 

Bcli;.  Hhriivel-''n,  to  scrape;  Teut.  schruejfel-en., 
corradere,  verrerc,  apparenllv  Iruni  Teut.  ichrabb~ 
en,  to  scrub. 
SCRIDDAN,  .v.     A  mountain  torrent,  Ross. 

"  Tlie  farms  whicli  are  bases  to  high  mountains, 
as  in  Kintail,  suffer  great  losses  from  what  is  called 
scridilan,  or  '  mountain  torrent.' — The  farm  of 
Aucliuirn,  in  Glenckhaig.  once  a  populous  town, 
was,  in  1743,  rendered  uninhabitable,  and  is  since 
converted  to  a  grazin;:,  by  an  awful  Scriddan.'"  P. 
Kintail,  Statist.  Ace.  vi.  249. 

Perhaps  from  Gael,  scrcudan,  the  noise  of  any 
thing  rending;  Shaw.  V.,  however,  Sceeed,  v.  and^. 
To  SCRIEVE,  V.  fi.     To  scratch  ;  to  scrape,  to 

peel ;   Ang.    Flandr.  sclmiefj'-en  radere. 
ScuiEVE,  s.     A  large  scratch,  Ang. 
To  SCRIEVE,   Srrieve,   v.   h.     To  move  or 

glide  swiftly  along. 

Scho  thro'  the  whins,  an'  by  the  cairn, 
An'  owre  the  hill  gaed  scricvin. 

Burns,  iii.  136. 
But,   oil'd  by  thee. 
The  wheels  o'  life  gae  down-hill  scricvlti, 
AVi'  rattlin  glee. 

IblJ.  p.  13. 

It  is  used  metapli.  iti  the  same  sense,  S.' 

Expl.  "  glccsomely,  swiftly,"  Gl. 

Sibb.  refers  to  Su.G.  sirld-a  leni  niotu  provehi. 
But  I  would  prefer  Isl.  skref-a  gradi,  whence  siref, 
gressus,  passus ;  or  skrepp-a  lubrice  dilabor,  G. 
Andr.  p.  215. 

SCRIEVE,  5.  Anything  written.  A  lang serine, 
a  long  letter  or  writting,  S. 
Teut.  schrljv-en,  Germ,  sckrci/b-en,  Lat.   scrlb- 
ere,  to  write. 

To  SCRIEVE,  r.  n.  To  talk  familiarly,  imply- 
ing the  idea  of  continuation ;  sh'kic,  a  conver- 
sation of  this  kind,  S. 

This  may  be  merely  another  sense  of  scrleve,  as 
properly  denoting  what  is  written  ;  but  perhaps  ra- 
ther allied  to  Su.G.  siracfu'.a,  to  rant,  to  rattle,  to 
r-ave  ;  whence  straejia,  a  rattling,  or  ranting  fellow 
or  woman  :  Wideg.  Isl.  skruvj'u,  ilrafe,  muniiracjri, 
from  straf-a  nugari,  serniocinari. 
SCRIM,  5.  A  very  thin  coarse  cloth,  used  for 
making  blinds  for  windows,  buckram,  &c.  S.B. 
"  There  was  no  cloth  made  at  Forfar,  but  a  few 
yard.wides  called  S'c/vVny."  P.  Forfar,  Statist,  Ace. 
vi.  5^2. 

To  SCRYM,  r.  w.     To  skirmish. 
Thar  wes  ilk  day  jnstyii  of  wcr  ; 
And  scrj/mijn  maid  full  apertly  ; 
And  men  tane  on  ath)  r  party. 

IJurbuur,  xix.  520.  .MS. 


Alcm.  Genu,  sckirm-en,  more  anciently,  accord, 
ing  to  Seren.  scrim-en,  pugilarc,  Su.G.  skirm-a,  t» 
fight,  Fr.  escrim-er,  A.S.  scrimbre,  a  gladiator, 
which  term  has  been  deduced,  by  Martinius,  from 
West-Goth.  scrama,  a  weapon,  a  sword.  Su.G. 
s/craem-a,  a  slight  wound,  is  viewed  as  a  cognate. 
ScRVMJiAGE,  *.     A  skirmish. 

Ane  Iiiglissman,  on  the  gait  saw  he  play 
At  the  scrt/mmagis  a  bukler  on  his  hand. 

IVultucf,  iii.  359.  MS. 
Here  it  is  evidently  used  to  denote  a  mock  fight. 
To  SCRIMP,  SKniMP,  r.  a.     i.  To  straiten,  to 
deal  sparingly  with  one  ;   used  both   as   to   food 
and  money.     He  scrimps  him  in  his  meat.    He 
does  not  give  him  enough  of  food,  S. 
For  some  had  scrimpt  themsel's  o'  food 
To  wait  that  night. 

SliirreJ's'  Pucms,  p.  SI'S. 

Ye'se  nae  be  scriinp'd  of  meal ; 

And  ye  hae  fouth  of  milk,  I  see,  yoursel. 

Ross's  Jlelenore,  p.  95. 
Hence  scrimpit,  parsimonious,  niggardl}-. 

What  siguities  your  gear  ? 

A  mind  that's  scrimpit  never  wants  some  care. 
Ramsaj/'s  Poems,   ii.  66. 
2.  To  limit,  to  straiten  ;  in  a  general  sense,  S. 
Was  she  found  out  for  mending  o'  their  meal  ? 
Or  was  she  scrimped  of  content  or  heal  ? 

Ross's  JJelcnore,  p.  50. 
He  gangs  about  soman  frac  place  to  place, 
As  icrlmpt  of  manners  as  of  sense  and  grace. 
Ramsaj/'s  Poems,  ii.  136. 
Sibb.  properly  derives  it  from  Teut.   krlmp.en^ 
contrahere,  dimiuuerc,  coarclare,  extenuare.   In  some 
Other  dialects  s  is  prefixed  ;  hence   Germ,  schrump- 
en  corrugari,  Su.G.  skrump.en,  corrugatus. 
ScuiMP,  (idj.     1.  Scanty,  narrow,  deficient;  ap- 
phed  to  food  or  money,  S.  scrimpit,  synon. 
Each  in  their  hand  a  scrimp  hauf  bannock  got. 
That  scarce  for  aues  wad  fill  their  mouth  and 
throat.  Ross's  Helenore,  p.  49. 

2.  Contracted,  not  correspondent  to  the  size;  ap- 
plied to  clothes,  S. 

Plain  was  her  gown,  the  hue  was  o'  the  ewe, 

And  growing  scrimp,  as  she  was  i'  the  grow. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  28. 

Sic  is  the  way 

Of  them  w  ha  fa'  upon  the  prey  ; 
They'll  scarce  row  up  the  w  retch's  feet, 
Sae  scrimp  they  make  his  winding-sheet. 

Riimsui/'s  Poems,  ii.  467. 

3.  Limited,  not  ample; 

"  It  may  be,  tikis  scrimp  and  scanty  proclama. 
tion  of  pardon  was  not  so  pleasing  to  them  as  the 
former,  and  their  friends  spare  them."  Wodrow's- 
Hist.  ii.  74. 

4.  Deficient,  in  relation  to  mind. 

How  mony  do  we  daily  see 
Right  scrimp  of  wit  and  sense. 
Who  gain  their  aims  .ift  easily 
By  well-bred  coulidence  ? 

Ramsaj/'s  IVorks,  i.  114. 
Sw.   krimpe,  little;    Belg.   bckrompen,    narrow, 
scant.     \'.  the  v. 
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ScniMPT.Y,  adv.     Sparingly,  S. 

"  When  Dr.  Lighten  [Leighton]  wai  Common- 
(lator  of  Glasgow,  and  lie  himself  Profi'ssor  of  Di- 
vinity thcro, — he  alloMcd  and  invited  all  people  to 
accuse  their  Pastors,  and  give  in  what  indictments 
thev  pleased  against  them, — this  was  not  done  icrimp- 
lij  neither,  nor  out  of  mere  form  ;  liut  if  there  was 
any  partiality,  it  was  aijainst  the  Minister."  Ac. 
count  present  Persecution  of  the  [Kpiscopalian] 
Church  in  Scotland,   A.  lODO,   p.  48. 

"  But  the  cases  are  very  different,  where  the 
mosses  arc  scrimply  suflicient,  for  a  length  of  time, 
to  supply  the  inhahitants."  Dr.  Walker,  Prize  Es- 
^ays  Ilighl.  Soc.  S.  ii.  117. 
SCRYNOCH,  .V.  V.  ScnoixocH. 
SCRIP,  s.  A  mock;  most  probably  one  express- 
ed by  a  distortion  of  the  face. 

Uallace  as  than  was  laith  (o  mak  a  ster, 
A  lie  maid  a  scrip,  and  (yt  at  his  lang  suordc  : 
llaki  still  thi  hand,  quoth  he,  and  spek  thi  word. 
fVuUace,  vi.  141.  MS.     V.  Scorp. 
SCRIPTURE,  s.     A  pencase. 

1  hint  ane  scripture,  and  my  pen  furth  tuke  ; 
Sync  thus  began  of  Virgil  the  twelt  buke. 

Doug,  h'irgi/,  Prol.  404.  23. 
Fr.  escripfoire,  id. 
SCROG,  s.    A  stunted  bush  or  shrub,  S.  A.  Bor. 
l''v'ie  fouliis  I  chaist  out  throw  ane  scrog, 
(juiiairfoir  thair  motlieris  did  me  warie  ; 
I"or  thay  war  drownit  all  in  a  bog. 

Lyndsay'-s  JVarkis,   isg^,   p.  300. 

Every  thyng  that  doith  repare 

In  lirth  or  feild,   flude,   forest,  erth  or  are, 
Or  in  the  scroggis,  or  the  buskis  ronk, 
J.akis,   marcssis,   or  thare  poults  donk, 
Astablit  lyegis  styl  to  sleij)  and  r^stis. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  Prol.  450.  2. 
"  Al  the  grond  of  the  palecis  of  that  fryunijih- 
and  toune  [Troye]   ande   castel,  is  ouerganc   vitht 
gyrse  ande  vild  uroggis."     Compl.  S.  p.  31. 

'  In  pi.  it  is  commonly  used  to  denote  thorns,  briers, 
&c.  and  frequently  small  branches  of  trees  broken 
off,  S. 

This  word,  by  Rudd.  Sibb.  and  in  Gl.  Compl. 
is  viewed  as  from  A.S.  scrobb,  frutex,  whence  E. 
shrub.  But  perhaps  it  is  rather  allied  to  Teut.  schrag, 
schraeg,  pi.  schracghen,  spars  or  slips  of  wood  for 
supporting  vines  ;  ligna  transversa,  capreoli  ;  can. 
terii.  V.  Wachtcr,  Kilian.  The  origin  is  Germ. 
schrag,  obliquus. 

ScRoonv,  SKRonoY,  «(//.     1.  Stunted,  S. 
The  cumpany  al  samyn  held  away 
Throw  scroggjf  bussis  furth  the  nerrcst  way. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  2C4.  19. 
In  sere  placis  the  herde  at  hys  des)  re 
Amang  the  scraggy  rammcll  settii  the  fyre. 

Hid.  330.  47. 
"  The  name  of  the  town  [Dumfries]  is,  by  some, 
j^npposed  a  compound  of  Gothic  or  Celtic,  with  a 
-Roman  word,  Drumfriars ;  by  others,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  more  cnvirely  Celtic,  Druinfroh,  a  hill  or 
rising  ground  clad  with  fur7C  or  scraggy  bushes." 
P.  Dumfries,  Stalbt.  Ace.  v.  1  10. 


"By  the  way,   I  may  subjoin  an  etymon  more  pro. 
babic  than  either. 

"  John  of  VVallingford  mentions  the  Custrnm 
Pud/arum  as  at  the  Northern  extremity  of  North- 
unibria.  This  name  our  writers  apply  to  Edinburgh. 
It  is  a  mere  translation  of  the  name  of  Dumfries  : 
Dun-Fres  ;  Dun,  castellum,  urbs;  Fru.,  Fre,  virgo 
nobilis,  hflandic.  This  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Piks,  while  the  Cuniri  of  Cumbria  called  the  same 
placi'  Abernilii,  as  it  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nith."  Pinkerton's  Enquiry,  ii.  208. 
2.  Abounding  with  stunted  bushes  or  brushwood, 
S. 

Quhare  now  standis  the  golden  Capitole. 

A'mquhile  of  wylde  buskis  rouch  siroggy  knoll. 

Doug.  Firgil,  254.  12. 
Ou  scraggy  braes  shall  akes  and  ashes  grow. 
Ramsay's  Poems,  i.  60. 
SCROINOCH,  ScuYNocn,   *.     Noise,  tumult, 
Aberd. 

Nae  doubt,  sma'  scrainoch  they  wad  mak, 
If  she  in  lofty  style  could  crack. 

ShirrcJ's'  Poems,  p.  320. 
Sibb.  naturally  enough  refers  to  Sw.  skraen,  cla- 
mor stridulus  ;  Gl. 

SCROOFE,  ScuuiE,  s.     I.  A  thin  crust  or  co- 
vering of  any  kind,  S. 

"  The  outwarde  scroofe,  suppose  it  appeareth  to 
be  whole,  where  the  inward  is  festered,  auaileth  no- 
thing, hot  maketh  it  to  vndercoate  again."  Bruce's 
Eleven  Serm.  T.  ii.  a,  b. 

"  Striue  therefore  euer  to  keep  the  soulc  in  a 
sense  and  feeling,  and  let  not  that  miserable  scroofe 
to  goe  ouer  thy  soule."  Uollock  on  the  Passion, 
p.  12. 

His  nose  will  lose  the  scruf, 

■  Gif  he  fa'  down. 

R.  Galloxcay's  Poems,   p.  18. 
2.  Used  to  denote   money  that   is  both  thin  and 
base. 

"  Now  they  spair  not  planelic  to  brek  down  and 
convert  gud  and  stark  mony,  cunyit  in  our  cunye- 
bouse,  in  our  Soveranes  les  aige,  into  this  thair  cor- 
rupted scruef  and  baggages  of  Hard  heidis  and  Non- 
sounts."     Knox's  Hist.  p.  164. 

Radically  the  same  with  E.  scurf,  Su.G.  skorf,  the 
scurf  of  a  wound,  according  to  Seien.  from  sturpu 
crusta. 

ScnuFAN,  s.     A  thin  scurf  or  covering;   as,  a 
scruf  an  of  ice,  S.B. 

Su.G.  shrnf  is  used  in  the  latter  sense,  glaciis 
rara.      V.  preceding  word. 

SCROPPIT,  adj. 

Ane  scruppit  cofc  qiihen  he  begynnis 

Soniaud  all  and  sindry  airtis. 

For  to  by  heniiis  reid-wod  he  rynnis. 

Uannatyne  Puems,   p.  170. 
This  is  the  description   of  what  is   now  called  a- 
cadger.     Lord  llailes  renders  scroppit  centcmptible, 
illustrating  this  sense  by  the  passage  in  Knox's  Hist. 
quoted  under  Scorp. 

Hcrappit,  as  here  used,  seems  synon.  with  E. 
scrubbed,  scrubby,  mean,  sordid  ;  from  Bclg.  schrobb- 
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en  to  scrub,  whence  schrobbcr  a  mean  fellow,  a 
scoundrel  ;   Germ,  ichrabb-en^  to  scrape  monc)'  to- 
getlicr,  schrobbcr  avaritious. 
SCROW,  Skkow,  .9.     A  scroll,  a  writing,  S. 
Thy  scruics  ol:scure  are  borrowed  fra  some  biiik. 

Voho.  and  Mvnlgom.  IViUsviCsC'jll.  iii.  6. 
Dirten  Dunbar,  on  (iiihome  blaws  thou  thy  boist  ? 
Pretendand  thee  to  wrytc  sic  scaidit  s/.vo.v*/ 
Kennedy,   Evergreen,  ii.  48. 
SCROW,  s.     The  name  given  most  commonly 
to  the    minute    cancri    observel    in   pools  and 
springs,  Cancer  stagnalis  and  C.  pulex,  S.     It 
is,  however,  also  occasionally  applied  to  some 
of  the  aquaiic  larvae  of  flies  and  beetles,  espe- 
cially to  the  larva  of  the  Dytiscus  marginalis. 
Squilla,  nostratibus /Ae.S'c/-o!j.  Sibb.  Scott,  p.  34. 
Su.G.  skrof,  skeleton,  from  its  a[)pearancc  ? 
SCRUBBE,  .V.     V.  ScRAB. 
SCRUBIE,  s.   The  vulgar  name  of  the  scurvy,  S. 
Isl.  skjjrbiu^-iir.     This  term  occurs  A.  1289;  al- 
though some  understand  it  of  the  elephantiasis.     V. 
Vou  Troil,  p.  3'i4.  Su.G.  sloerbiug.      Hence, 
ScHUBiE-GUAss,    s.      Scurvy-grass,   S,   scroobie- 

l^rass,  A.  Bor. 
To  SCUD,  V.  a.    1.  "  To  dust  with  a  rod  ;  Scot." 
Callander's  MS.  notes  on  Ihre. 
Su.G.  skudd-a,  exculerc. 
2.  To  laeat,  to  chastise  ;   properly,  to   strike   on 
the  buttocks  with  the  palm  or    open  hand,  S. 
synon.  ske/p,  sciilf,  scon. 
To  SCUD,  V.  a.     To  quaff",   to  drink  liberally. 
Loth. 

You  wha  laughing  scud  brown  ale, 

Leave  jinks  a  wee,  and  hear  a  tale. 

Rams(ij/s''s  Poems,  ii.  520. 
Hence, 
Scuds,  «.  pi.     Brisk  beer,  foaming  ale,  S. 

"  They  sent  in  some  smachry  or  ither  to  me,  an' 
a  pint  o'  their  scinh;  as  sowr  as  ony  bladoch." 
Journal  from  London,   p.  9. 

\\  is  also  used  by  Ramsay,  i.  21 C. 
Teut.  fchudd-en,  Sn.G.  ikudd-a,  utskudd-a,  fun- 
dere.      In  the  same  manner  J(//e,   bad  ale,  is  formed 
from  A.S.  gcot-un,  to  pour  out. 
SCUDLER,  ScuuLAR,  s.     A  scullion. 
Thai  eutryt  in,  befor  fhaim  fand  no  ma, 
Kxcep  wemen,  and  sympill  serwandis  twa. 
In  the  kyching  scudleris  lang  tyme  had  bevne. 
IVuUace,  v.  1027.  :\is. 
"  lie  coinmandit  al  icudlarix,  tauernaris,  drunk- 
ariis,   and  othir  siclikc  vile  pepill,   dcuisit  more  for 
Just  than  ony  neeessar  sustenance  of  man  to  be  cxilit 
within  anc  certane  day."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  v.  c.  7. 
Lixas,  Booth. 

From  Tout,  scliofel,  a  plate,  a  dish  ;  whence  jcAo- 
iel.-.cafer,  eluvies  culinaria,    Kilijn. 
To  SCUFF,  'c.  a.     I.  To  graze,  to  touch  slightly 
in  passing  quickly,  to  brush  along,  S. 

— A  pair  of  rough  rullions  to  sciijf  thro'  the 

dew. 
Was  the  fee  they  sought  at  the  beginning  o't. 
Song,  Rosses  Ilehnore,  p.  137. 


This  seems  radically  the  same  with  Tout,  ackuyv- 
en.  Germ,  schupf-en,  Su.G.  skitftc-a,  skujf-a,  L. 
shove,  q.  to  give  a  shove  in  passing. 

2.  To  tarnish  by  frequent  wearing,  S.  Thus  it  is 
Sdid  of  a  piece  of  dress  th.^t  has  lost  the  new 
appearance,  that  it  is  muck  scuffed.     Hence, 

3.  To  scuff,  or  scuff  about,  to  wear  as  an  ordi- 
nary dress,  for  the  coarsest  work  ;  to  wear  as  a 
drudge,  S. 

Perhaps  Germ,  schitft,  a  tatterdemalion,  is  allied. 

To  SCUG,  r.  a.     To  shelter.     V.  Skug. 

SCULDUDRY,  s.     A  term,  now  used  in  a  lu- 
dicrous manner,   to  denote  those   causes  that 
come  under  the  judgment  of  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  which  respect  some  breach  of  chastity,  S. 
To  fill  his  post  alakc  there's  none. 

That  with  sic  speed 
Gould  sa'r  sculdudry  out  like  John. 

Rumsuif's  Poems,  i.  222. 
The  first  part  of  the  word  is  most  probably  form- 
ed from  Germ,  schiild,  A.S.  scj//d,  Alem.  tctildi, 
Su.fj.  sk^/'d,  Isl.  skiiltd,  a  fault,  an  ofl'ence  ;  whence 
L.B.  sciil/cd-iim,  a  great  oftence,  and  sctil/e/-us,  a 
bailiff,  A.S.  sculdvtci,  an  exactor,  one  who  exacted 
satisfaction  from  delinque4its.  V.  Spelman.  Thus 
the  word  might  originally  be  q.  scttldet-ri/,  or  an 
offence  of  that  kind  that  subjected  to  a  fine. 

Callander,  I  find,  in  his  AIS.  notes  on  Ihre,  has 
given  the  former  etymon.  He  mentions  the  S.  term 
under  Su.G.  skoela  debitor,  MoesG.  dulgiskiila,  id. 
Ir.  fgfildrulh,  however,  denotes  a  fornicator,  Lhuyd. 
The  origin  is  Alem.  sciilen,  &c.  debere,  because  sa- 
tisfaction is  due  to  the  law,  on  account  of  the  of- 
fence. The  s.  indeed  primarily  signifies  debt,  obli. 
gation. 

SCULL,  s.  A  shallow  basket ;  sometimes  used 
as  a  cradle,  S. 

"  Her  father  had  often  told  her  that  he  built  the 
first  house  in  Portnockie  the  same  year  in  wliich  the 
house  of  Farskane  was  built,  and  that  she  was 
brought  from  Cullen  to  it,  and  rocked  in  a  fisher's 
scull  instead  of  a  cradle."  P.  Ruthven,  Banffs.  Sta- 
tist. Ace.  xiii.  401.      V.  Lemno,  and  Skul. 

To  SCULT,  Ski-lt,  r.  a.  To  beat  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  S.  synon.  ske/p,  scud,  scon. 
isl.  skell,  skcllde,  id.  diverbcro  palmis  ;  skcll-r  a 
stroke,  G.  Andr.  It  might,  however,  be  deduced 
from  A.S.  sculd,  Germ,  schttld,  debt,  what  Ls  due  to 
one  ;  in  the  same  sense  as  m  c  say  S.  to  pai/,  or  to 
give  one  his  pajjmenf,  when  he  is  beaten  for  a  fault. 

\'.   AlGIlINS. 

SCUMFIT,  part.  pa.     Discomfited. 

Quhat  mystcryt  ma  in  a  power  to  pass, 
All  otF  a  will,  as  1  trow  set  ar  we, 
in  plajne  battaill  can  nocht  weill  sciimjit  be. 
fl'allace,  viii.  466.  MS. 
AUvTcAto  disconifist,  Edit.  1648. 
Ital.  sconfigg-crc,  id. 
SCUNCHEON,  ,v.    A  stone  in  the  inner  side  of 
a  door  cr  vnnJow,  forming  the  projecting  angle, 
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Perh&ps  allied  to  Germ,  achanfsc,  V..  sconce,   as 
forming  the  /mlzcark  or  strength  of  the  wall. 
To  SCUNNER,  Scou.ver,  r.  h.    I.  To  lothe,  to 
nauseate,  S. 

Yea,  sonic  will  spne,  and  bork,  and  spit 
At  moats  like  to  a  midge's  foot. 
AVe  scunner  at  most  |)art  of  meat, 
Which  we're  not  used  for  to  eat. 

Cleland's  Poems,  p.  104. 
?.  To  surfeit,  S.B. 

3.  To  shudder  at  any  thing,  because  of  its  repug- 
nance to  the  dictates  of  the  mind. 

"  This  James — procured  the  Pope's  dispensation 
to  marry  his  eldest  son  upon  his  brother's  daughter, 
sister  to  the  said  William.  By  this  cause,  without 
doubt,  the  whole  lands  should  be  united  in  one  j 
yet,  notwithitanding,  the  rest  of  the  Douglasses 
scunnered,  thinking  the  marriage  to  be  unlawful." 
Pitscottie,   p.  18. 

4.  To  hesitate,  to  startle  at  any  thing  from  doubt- 
fulness of  mind. 

"  He  explains  his  not  seeing  through  the  King's 
authority,  and  says  he  scunnered  to  own  if,  and  that 
such  things  had  been  done,  as  in  a  well  guided  com- 
monwcaltli  would  annul  his  right."  Wodrow,  ii.301. 
3.  To  shrink  back  from  fear. 

Bot  thai  that  held  on  feyt  in  hy 
Drew  thaim  away  deliuerly ; 
And  scounryt  nocht  for  that  thing, 
Bot  weut  stoutly  till  assailling. 

Barbour,  xtIi.  651.  MS. 
According  to  Sibb.,  this  word  is  "  merely  a  va- 
riety of  shudder."  But  the  idea  is  contrary  to  evi- 
dence. A.S.  scunnung  signifies  abomination  ;  on- 
scun-ian,  to  lothe  ;  scun-ian,  in  its  simple  state,  not 
only  vitare,  aufugerc,  but  timere,  revcriri  ;  whence 
■we  discover  the  reason  wliv  its  derivative  scunner  is 
api)lied,  not  only  to  lothins;,  but  to  fear.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  fear  is  the  primary  idea.  Thus,  in  like 
manner,  Germ.  ^cAeK-en  signifies  vitare,  fugere,  ver- 
ab-sheu-en,  abominare.  The  radical  word  may  be 
Isl.  sky  abhorrere,  cvitarc. 

•Scunner,  Skunneu,  Skonner,  s.    1.  Lothing, 
abhorrence,  S. 

We  might  have  miss'd  a  beastly  blunner, 
Had  we  not  spewed  out  our  skunncr 
Against  this  Tcsl,  in  every  where, 
As  Antichristian  hellish  ware. 

ClekunVs  Poems,   p.  106. 
Sae  conies  of  i!;noranci',  I  trow  ; 
'Tis  this  that  crooks  llirir  ill.far'd  mou' 
With  jokes  sae  croiise,  they  gar  fouk  spew 
For  downright  skonner. 
Rosses  llelenore,  Bcattie's  Address,  st.  12. 
"  The  head  o't  was   as   yallow  as  biest  milk  ;  it 
was  enough  to  gi'  a  warsh.stainach'd  bod^'  a  scun- 
ner."    .Toiinial  from  London,   p.  3. 
2.  A  surfeit,  S.B. 

SCURDY,  s.     A  kind  of  moorstoiie,  S. 

•'  The  greatest  part  of  the  parish  stands  on  rock 
of  moorstoue,  commonly  called  scnrdy :  it  is  of  a 
dark  blue  colour,  and  of  so  close  a  texture  that  wa. 
tcr  cannot  penetrate  it."  P.  Luuaa,  Forfars.  Sta- 
ti>t.  Ace.  i.  4  J'2. 


Isl.  skord-a,  firmo,  colloco  firmitcr;  skorda,  ful- 
crum ? 
SCURL,  Skurl,  s.    A  dry  scab  after  a  sore,  S. 

as  Sibb.  observes,  a  dimin.  from  srurf. 
SCURLY,    adj.     Opprobrious,  ■    Scurlt/   words, 

Loth.  ;  corr.  from  Fr.  sciirrifc,  id. 
SCURROUR,  Skohriour,  Skurriour,  y.    1. 
A  scout 
The  spy  he  send,  the  cntre  for  to  se, 
Apon  the  moss  a  scurrour  sone  fand  he, 
To  scour  the  land  Makfadyane  had  him  send. 
IVaUace,  vii.  796.  MS. 
In  a  dern  woode  thai  stellit  fhaim  full  law  ; 
Set  skouriouris  furth  the  contre  to  aspyc. 

Ibid.  iv.  431.  MS. 
Although  Fr.  coureur  signifies  a  scout,  the  term 
may  be  from  Fr.  escur-cr,  literally  to  scour,  as  the 
f.  is  metaph.  used  in  military  language,  to  scour  the 
^fields,  or  as  above,  to  scour  the  land      Ital.  scorri- 
dori  signifies  a  scout.     Its  form  would  indicate  some 
afiinity  to  Su.G.  skj/r-n  circunicursitare. 
2.  An  idle  vagrant  fellow,  Rudd. 
SCUSHIE,  s.     A  cant  term  for  money,  Abcrd. 
perhaps  formed  by  corr.  from  cash. 
Or  if,  as  we  have  sometimes  seen. 
Mischance  should  wear  their  scushy  done, 
May  some  guid  friend  the  want  supply. 
Shirrejy  Poems,  p.  245.     V.  L.v.ng-craig,  2. 

SCUSIS,  jil.     Excuses. 
Thy  scusis  and  rusis 

Sail  serue  for  na  effect ; 
Bot  rather,  sail  farther 
Thy  knaifre  to  detect. 

Buret's  Pilg.  IVatson's  Coll.  ii.  45. 
Ital.  scusa,   an  excuse.     Rusis,   self-corainenda- 
tions. 

SCUTARDE,  s.     "  Skulker,"  Pink. 

I  have  ane  wallidrag,  ane  worm,  ane  auld  wobat 

carle, — 
Ane  scabbit  skarth,  ane  scorpion,  ane  scutarde 
behind. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  48. 
It  senilis  rather  to  convey  the  idea  of  one  in  whom 
nature  is  so  decayed,  that  he   has  lost  the  power  of 
retcudon  ;  from  the  r.  Scout,  q.  v. 

To  SCUTCH,  V.  a.     I.  To  beat,  to  drubb. 

"  He  made  a  long  and  pitiful  narration  of  Straf. 
ford's  oppression  :  That  being  at  talile  with  Lord 
Mure  and  Lord  Loftes,  discourse  falling  in  concern- 
ing the  Deputy's  sciit'hing  of  a  gentleman  with  a 
rode,  of  his  name,  and  of  the  gentleman's  treading, 
by  accident,  on  the  Deputy's  gouty  foes,  it  was  al- 
ledged  he  had  said,  that  man  had  a  brother  in  Eng- 
land who  would  not  be  content  with  such  a  revenge 
for  such  an  affront,"  &c.  Baillie's  Lett.  i.  269. 
2.   To  snilc/i  lint,  to  separate  flax  from  die  rind, 

S.  syiion.  swingle.     These  terms  are  used  botli 

in  the  N.  and  S.  of  S. 

It  is  the  same  with  F.  scotch,  although  applied  in 
a  peculiar  sense.  The  flax  is  whi[)t  or  beat  with  a 
switch.  Ital.  svutic-arc  has  been  given  as  synon. 
with  E.  scotch.  Scusso  signifies  stripped.  Perhaps 
it  is  radically  the -same  with  the  E.  :'.  (o  sieitch. 
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To  SCUTLE,  (pron.  as  Gr.  v)  v.  u.  To  pour 
from  one  vessel  to  another  backwards  and  for- 
wards, in  a  chililish  way;  so  as  frequently  to 
imply  the  idea  of  spilling  part  of  the  liquid,  S. 
synon.  y/ro'/e. 

Tliis  may  seem  akin  to  Isl.  shutl-a,  io  toss  back- 
wards and  lorwards,  (iiltro  citroquc  jactarc),  Germ. 
schuttel-n    motitare,    from    Su.G.    s/ciidil-a,    Germ. 
schiiff-en.   to  pour  out,    vvhich   have  been  traced  to 
Chaid.   Klti^,   shada,   fudit.     Our  term,    however, 
has  great  itserablance  to  Isl.  gtitt-a,  liquida  moveo, 
et  agito  cum  souitu  ;  G.  Audr.  p.  100. 
SccTLHs,  s.  pi.    Any  liquid  that  has  been  tossed 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one  drinking  ves- 
sel to  another,  S.  synon.  jiroie.     V.  the  r. 
SE,  s-     Seat,  residence  ;  as  the  sec  of  Home . 
Hir  naliue  land  for  it  post  penis  sclie, 
Callit  Sanio,  in  Cartage  set  hir  xe. 

Doug.  Firgil,  13.  32. 
SE,  s.     The  sea. 

Than  wcs  he  wondir  will  oil' wane, 
And  sodanly  iu  hart  has  tane, 
That  he  wald  Irewailc  our  the  se^ 
And  a  quhile  iii  Paryss  be. 

Barbour,  i.  325.  MS. 

V.  SCOTTIS   Se. 

SEA-HEN,  s.    A  name  given,  according  to  Sir  R. 

Sibb.,  to  the  Lyra,  a  fish.     V.  Cuooneu. 
SEA-PIET,  s.   Pied  oyster-catcher.    Haematopus 

ostr,\legus,  Linn.  S.     V.  Statist.  Ace.  P.  Luss, 

Dunbartons.  xvii.  251. 

Our  desiijnation  corresponds  to  Fr.  Pie  de  mer, 
Brisson  ;  Pica  marina,   Caii,    and   nearly   to  Dan. 
strand. sLade,  i.  c.  the  magpie  of  the  shore  or  strand. 
V.  Penn.  Zool.  p.  482. 
SEA-SWIXE,  s.     V.  Bressie. 
SEA-TOD,  s.    A  species  of  Wrasse.     V.  Kix- 

GERVIE. 

SEAM,  s.  The  work  at  which  a  woman  sews,  S. 

Fr.  seme. 
SEATER,  s.     A  meadow,  Orkney. 

"  As  to  our  meadows,  they  are  alft'ays  called 
Sealers.  Though  I  am  little  acquainted  with  the 
Norwegian  language,  I  understand  a  Sealer  to  be  a 
place  for  maintaining  milch  cows ;  and  these  Sealers 
are  to  this  moment  properly  adajited  for  it.  We 
have  many  in  this  jjarisli,  namely,  Kirk-sealer,"  &c. 
P.  Birsay,  Statist.  Ace.  xiv.  320,  N. 

I  know  not  whether  this  be  allied  to  Su.G.  soed, 
Isl.  saitdr,  cattle,  a  Hock ;  or  scd-ia,  to  feed,  pasci ; 
G.  Andr.  p.  201. 
SEATH,SEnTii,SETii,  Saith,Sey,5.  Thecoal- 

fish,  Gadus  Carbonarius,  Linn.  S. 

"  Scatli.  Gadiis  Carbonarius."  P.  Glasgow,  La- 
itarks.  Statist.  Are.  v.  536. 

"  The  lish.  which  frequent  Lorhlong,  are  rod, 
haddocks,  seath,  Ijthe,"  ice.  P.  Arroqnhar,  Dun- 
bartons.  Ibid.  iii.  -133. 

"  The  fish  coiumonly  taken  on  this  coast  arc  cod, 
skate,  holiibtit,  haddocks,  whitings,  saillis  or  cud. 
dies."     1'.  Urainy,  Elgin,  Ibid.  iv.  79. 

"  The  tenants  have  from  their  landlords  three- 
pence allowed  for  a  ling,  a  penny  for  a  toJ  or  tusk, 
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and  a  halfpenny  for  a  se/h  (cole  fish)."  P.  Dun. 
rossness,  Shell.  Ibid.  vii.  397. 

"  Ascllus  Niger,  the  Colefish  of  the  North  of 
England,  our  fishers  call  it  a  Coleman's  Seeth." 
Sibb.  Fife,  p.  123. 

These  tisli  are  called  not  only  sealhs,  but  "  pod- 
lers  and  haddocks,"   on  the  East  coast,     V.  Bad- 

DOCK. 

"  In  Orkney  and  Shetland  the  fry  are  called  sit. 
locks  or  scllucks ;  at  Edinburgh,  podleys- ;  and  at 
Scarborough,  pars.  The  year-old  coai-lish  L»  the 
coo/A  of  Orkney  ;  the  ;w7/ocA- of  Shetland;  the pol. 
lock  of  the  Hebrides  ;  the  gla.<:sock  of  Sutherland  ; 
the  cuddie  of  the  Moray  Frith  ;  the  grey-podley  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  the  billet  of  Scarborough.  The 
appearance  of  the  coal-fish  varies  much  with  its  age: 
hence  a  new  series  of  provincial  names.  In  Orkney 
it  i^i,  1.  a  sillock ;  2.  a  cooth:  3.  a  harbin ;  4.  a  cuJ. 
den;  and,  5.  a  sethc.  The  full-grown  fish  is  also, 
in  different  places,  termed  a  seif,  a  grey  ling,  a  grei/ 
lord,  ice."     Neill's  Tour,   p.  20'J. 

Dr.  Barry  mentions  only  three  stages. 

"  The  Coallish  (gadus  carbonarius,  Lin.  Svst.), 
which  is  so  well  known  here  by  the  name  of  the  sel- 
lock,  cuth,  or  sctk,  according  as  the  age  of  it  is  ei- 
tlier  one  or  two  or  more  years,  is  nnich  more  abund. 
ant  than  any  oilier,  and,  indeed,  exceeds  in  number 
almost  all  the  rest  of  our  lish  taken  together."  Hist. 
Orkney,  p.  293. 

They  are  al=o,  in  an  early  stage,  called  Tibrics. 

\.  TiBRIC. 

Isl.  seid  is  thus  indefinitely  expl.,  Pisciculi  nomen, 
G.  Andr.  p.  201.  Shall  we  suppose  that  sey,  the 
name  of  the  pollack  in  Norway,  has  been  traasfer- 
rcd  to  this  fish  ?     V.  Sye,  s.  2. 

SECRET,  s.     A  coat  of  mail  concealed  under 

one's  usual  dress. 

"  IIow  soon  the  Earl  [Gowric]  saw  him  in  his 
chamber,  he  called  upon  this  deponent  [Hender- 
son], and  bad  him  put  on  his  Secret  aud  Plate 
Sleeves."  Cromarty's  Ace.  of  Cowrie's  Conspiracy, 
p.  47. 

This  is  evidently  distinguished  from  the  armour 
used  for  the  head.  For  Henderson  afterwards  sent 
to  his  own  house  for  his  "  steel-bonnet  and  gant- 
let."     Ibid.  p.  48. 

"  Let  thy  secret  loue  bee  vnto  his  soule  like  a 
Secret  or  jack  in  this  bloodie  battcll."  Z.  Boyd's 
La.st  Battel  I,   p.  1172. 

This  terra  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Fr.,  but 
changed  as  to  its  application.  For  Fr.  secrete  is  a 
thin  steel-cap,  or  a  close  scull  worn  under  a  hat; 
Cotgr. 

SEDEYN,  adj.  Sudden ;  sedcynl)/,  suddenly. 
This  is  the  orthography  of  the  Perth.  Edit,  of 
Wallace.  Both  sodej/u  and  sodeynlij  are  used 
in  the  MS.,  the  o,  if  I  mistake  not,"  invariably, 
where  it  has  been  read  as  e. 
SEDULL,  .«.  A  schedule ;  used  in  reference  to 
the  Legend  of  a  Popish  Saint. 

Compleyn,  Sanctis,  thus,  as  your  sedull  tellis, 
Corapleyn   to   hewyn  with   wordis  that  nocht 
sell  is.  Hal/ace,  ii.  215.  MS. 
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SEED-BIRD,  4.     A  name  given  to  a  sea-fowl, 

S.A. 

"  Si'a.fowls  a|)pear  here  in  sjreat  numbers  in  the 
spring,  about  scoJ-linie  ;  they  follow  the  plough, 
and  arc  thence  called  setid-liinh.'"  P.  Sprouston, 
Tiviotdale,  Statist.  Ace.  i.  67. 

SEED-FOULLIE,  y.    The  Wagtail,  S.     Mota- 
cillu  a!b:i,  Linn. 

Perhaps  <|.  seftl-forif,  from  Su.G.  saed^  anAfiigl, 
Or  the  latter  part  may  be  formed  homfulja  sec)iii; 
q.  the  companion  of  the  seed-time.  For  its  Sw. 
uatne,  sacdsuerla,  has  this  siijnitieation  ;  as  it  an- 
nounces to  the  husbandman  the  proper  time  for  sow- 
ing. Sacdsaerlu,  niotacilla,  ab  am,  nuntiare,  quip. 
pe  quae  suo  adventu  colonis  nuntiat,  tempus  adesse, 
quohordeum  siilcis  mandandum  est;  Ihre,  to.  Saed. 
To  SEEK,  V.  a.    To  attack  in  a  hostile  manner. 

V.  SociciiT. 
To  SEEK  ours  nie/d,  to  beg,  S.  lo  gae  fra  Jour 

lo  door,  synon. 
SEELFU',  wfj.     Pleasant.     V.  SeiLFr'. 
To  SEETHE,'  v.  ,i.    To  be  nearly  boilinjr,  S.B. 

The  sense  is  thus  varied  from  that  of  the  II.  v.,  of 
A.S.  seotli-an,  Isl.  t/od-d,  Su.G.  s/ud-a,  Germ. 
sied-en,  aestuare  :  which  Wachter  views  as  allied  to 
Jleb.  "ni,  clTerbuit. 

To  SEFOR,  V.  a.    To  save,  to  preserve,  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy. 

With  God's  grace,  wee  tak  it  upon  hand. 

To  sefur  tiiis  as  ressoun  can  reuieid  ; 

In  tjme  to  cum  thairof  thair  be  ua  pleid. 

Priests  uf  Pelilh;  S.P.ll.  i.  p.  II. 
It  is  printed  scf  or,  as  if  two  words.  -  But  this,  I 
apprehend,  is  by  mistake.  The  .laj'iic  (pron.  sa/f. 
rie)  of  any  thing  is  the  preservation  of  it  in  safety. 
It  sometimes  denotes  the  reward  supposed  lo  be  due 
for  the  care  exercised  in  preserving  and  returning 
any  thing  that  has  been  lost  ;  from  Fr.  saiiv-cr,  to 
.•save,  to  preserve.  V.  Saiek. 
To  SEG,  SiiYG,  V  n.     I.  To  fill  down. 

This  term  is  especially  used  concerning  li(|nids, 
when,  in  consequence  of  absorption,  they  sink  down 
in  the  wooden  casks  that  contain  them,  S.  i,:c(ig,  K. 
The  roof  of  a  house  is  also  said  to  be  seggit,  S.B. 
when  it  has  sunk  a  little  inwards. 

2.  Metaph.  applied  to  the  influence  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  S.B. 

When  drink  on  iheni  begins  to  seg, 
They'll  tak's  to  see  the  showtnan. 

Alor/'son'i-  Poem.f,   p.  16. 
Su.G.  Isl.   s/'g-a  subsidere,  delabi  ;  eA-  s)/g,  knte 

delluo  ;   A.S.  asig-un,  dilahi  ;   Belg.   ijjg-en,  to  fall 

down.  .  ^-r 

This  word   is  evidently  of  great  antiquity.     For 

Ulphilas  uses  sig.cin  and  ga-sig-an,  as   signifying, 

deldbi,  deorsum  ferri,  subsidere.     Junius  views  sig- 

un  as   the   origin  of   E.  sink,   Alcm.  icnlc-en,  kc. 

n)ergi. 

SEG,  Segg,  a.   The  yellow  flower-de-luce,  S. 
"   tris  pseudoi-orns.  Hegi,   i.  e.   Sedge.   Scotis." 

Lightfoot,   p.  1078. 
Seg,  Gloucest.  id.     V.  Marshall's  Econ.  Gl. 


"  I  san  mony  grcnc  seggif,.  that  ar  gnde  (o  pro- 
noke  the  liouris  of  vcnieu."     Compl.  S.   p.  104. 

A.S.  secg,  Fland.  segge,  id. 
SEGE,  ,«.     1.  A  soldier. 

This  gild  S(|uier  with  Wallace  bound  to  ryil. 
And  Uobi'rt  IJoid,  cpiliilk  wald  no  langar  bide 
Vndlr  Ihrillage  of  .^cg/'y  of  Inglaiid. 
To  that  falss  King  he  had  neuir  maid  band. 
H'ullaci;  iii.  5.3.  MS. 
The  A.S.   word  sccg  signifies   "  a  soldier,   a  war- 
rior;" Somner.    Miles;  vir  sfrenuus,  illnstris  ;   Lye. 
fsl.   scgg-ur,  vir,  miles  ;  Verel.  Ind.     Seigr,  homo 
propositi  tenax.    It  is  probably  from  the  same  source 
with  Su.G.   scgrr,   figcr,   .\.S.    stge.    Germ,    f^ieg, 
victory  ;   es|)eciaily  as  Isl.  s/'g  signKies  battle,  fight. 

It  seems  pretty  evident,  that  Blind  Harry  uses  sege 
in  its  primary  sense,  as  it  refers  to  the  militarg  go- 
vernment  of  our  injured  country  under  Edw.  L 

2.  Used  for  tnan,  in  a  general  sense. 

I  slaid  on  ane  saev)  nyng,  ^lomeraud  ane  lite. 
And  sone  ane  selkoutli  si-gc  I  saw  to  my  s)  cht. — 
Thare  is  na  xcgc  for  na  schame  that  schrynkis 

at  schorte. 
May  he  cum  to  hys  cast  be  clokyng  but  coisf. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  Prol.  238,  a.  9.  23. 
Ilickcs,    among  dilferent   examples   of  the   word 
being  used  in  this  secondary  sense  in  O.E.,  refers  to 
the  following  from  P.  Ploughman. 

1  have  seen  scggcs,   quoth  he,   in   the  city  of 

London 
Bere  byghes  full  bryght  about  their  neckcs. — 
1  must  sit,  sayd  the  Seggi-,  or  els  I  must  needs 

nap. — 
I  am  a  Surgeon,  sayd  the  Segge,  and  salves  can 
make. 
SEGE,  V.    I .  A  seat  ;  properly,  a  seat  of  dignity. 
For  feynd\s  ar  olfsic  natur. 
That  thai  to  mankind  has  inwv  ; 
For  thai  wate  Weill,  and  witterly, 
That  thai  that  weill  ar  lilland  her, 
Sail  wyn  the  sege,  quharoH"  thai  wer 
Tuiiibly  t  throuch  thair  niekill  prid. 

Harbour,  iv.  228.  MS. 
Doun  sat  the  goddis  in  (hare  sfgcls  dynyne. 
l)<>u;r.  I'irgil,  312.  26. 
Prince  Kneas  from  the  hie  bed  with  that 
Into  his  segc  riall  quhare  lie  sat, 
Begoutb  and  sayd. 

Ibid.  38.  34. 
2.  A  see. 

"  Item,  Anentis  the  article  maid  to  pronyde.  how 
the  aiild  acfis  and  slatutis,  maid  aganis  thamo  that 
dois  contrare  the  kiugis  priuilege,  grantit  to  his  pre. 
dfcessouris  and  successouris,  be  thi;  segc  of  Home," 
&c.     Acts  Ja.  V.  c,  lUO.  Edit.  1306.     V.  Aw,  v. 

Ft.  siege,  a  seat ;  corr.  from  Lat.  sedcu. 
Segyt,  pari.  pa.     Seated,  placed,  set. 
Quhare-evyr  that  stane  ylie  ie<;ijl  sc, 
Thare  sail  the  Scuttis  be  regnand. 

IVynloicn,  iii.  9.  48. 
SEGG,   <!.    Bul/scg,  an  ox  that  has  been  gelded 
at  his  full  age,  S.     This  name  is  used  both  in 
the  North  and  South  of  S. 
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<•'  TinlUegg,  a  gelded  bull.  North."  Gl.  Grose. 
Sibb.  adds,  "  A  foul  thick-ncckcd  ox,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  bull  ;"  Gl.  Shall  wc  therefore  sup. 
pose  that  the  designation  is  formed  from  A.S.  secg, 
callus  ;  "  the  thick  skinnes  in  a  man's  hands,  or 
other  parts  grown  with  labour  .'"  V.  Sornncr.  Isl. 
'•iggi  callus. 

To'SEY,  r.  a.    To  assay,  to  try.     V.  Say,  r. 
.Sey,  Say,  s.     I.  A  trial,  the  act  of  tasting. 
lie  and  the  I'>11  bathe  to  the  Que)  n  thai  went 
Jia'^awyt  hyr  fayr,  and  brocht  hyr  till  a  tent; 
To  dyner  bownyt  als  gudly  as  thai  can, 
And  serwit  was  with  mony  likly  man. 
Gnd  purwvance  the  Queyn  had  with  hyr  wrocht, 
A  say  scho  tnk  oil' all  thin;;  that  thai  brocht. 
Wallace  persawyt,  and  said.  We  JiailFno  dreid  ; 
I  can  nocht  trow  ladyis  wald  do  sic  deid, 
To  poysoun  men,  for  all  Ingland  to  wyn. 
IVaUucC;  viii.  1271.  MS.     AV;/,  Kd.  Perth, 
i.  e.   "  The  Quyen  herself  ta.slcd  of  all  the  food 
she  had  brought  with  her,    that   the  Scots  might  be 
assured  she  had  i\o  doign    to   poison  them."     It  is 
absurdly  rendered  in  editions: 

An  rt.s>Y'//  she  took  of  all  that  •'iid  her  thoiiglj. 
2.  An  endeavour,  an  attempt,  of  any  kind.  1  sail 
'■    mat;  a  sty/  to  do  it,  S. 

Sey-piecl,  Sa> -pif.ce,  s.   A  piece  of  work  per- 
formed by  a  craftsman,  as  a  proof  of  his  skill  in 
any  particular  art. 
Sure  Nature  herricd  mony  a  tree, 
For  spraings  and  bonnv  spats  to  thccj 
Nae  mair  the  rainbow  can  impart 
Sic  glouing  ferlies  o'  her  art; 
W'hase  iiencil  w  rought  its  freaks  at  will 
On  Ihcc,  the  sey-picce  o'  her  skill. 

Fcrgiisson''s  Poems:,  ii.  35. 
SEY,  .^.     The  Coal-fish!     V.  Sve. 
To  SEY,  V.  a.     To  strain  any  liquid,  in  order  to 
its  purification,  by  making  it  to  pass  through  a 
fine  scarce,  S. 

Isl.  .\i/-«,  percolare;  A.S.  se-on,  ge-se-an,  Germ, 
.vc^-crt,  Uelg.  scigh-cti,  fijs^li-cn,  Dan.  si-er,  id. 
Si.Y-Disu,  s.    The  scarce  used  for  straining  milk, 
S. 

Sigh-clout  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  a  copy  of 
Tut;  your  uuld  cloutc,  kc.  in  tlie  E.  idiom,  Perry's 
Reliques,   i.  149. 

Sometime  it  was  of  cloth  in  grainc, 
'Tis  now  but  a  sigh-clout  as  you  may  see. 
Isl.  sij,  Tent,  sijgh  ,  sijgtie-vut,  a  strainer,   id. 
Kilian.     IJence  probably  Fr.  sas,  id. 
SEY,  s.    1.  That  seam,  in  a  coat  or  gown,  which 

runs  under  tlic  arm,  S. 
'2.  In  the  dissection  of  an  ox  or  cow,  the   back 
bone  beiug  cut  up,  the  one  side  is  called  the 
forc-se//,  the  other  the  baclc-seij.    The  latter  is 
tlie  surloin. 

His  squeamish  stomach  loaths  the  savoury  sei), 
And  nought  but  liijnids  now  can  find  their  way. 

Ramtaj/'s  Poems,  i.  95. 
Groat  tables  ne'er  engag'd  my  wishes, 
When  crowded  with  o'er  mony  dishes  ; 
A  liealthfu'  stomach  sharply  set, 
Prefers  a  bacti-serj  piping  hct.     Ibid.  ii.  3C3. 


Isl.  sega  is  rendered  portiuncula,  particula,  and 
applied  to  the  division  of  the  body  of  a  man ;  Verel. 
SEY,  s.     A  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  formerly  made 

by  families  for  their  own  use.S.  O.E.  id.  sa^,E, 

■    And  yc's  get  a  green  sej/  apron, 

And  waistcoat  of  tiic  London  brown. 

Ritsoii''s  S.  Songs,  i.  50. 

Fr.  sai/ete,  "  the  stulie  sey  ;"  Cotgr.  Skinner 
derives  it  from  Fr.  saj/e,  Ital.  saio,  llisp.  saj/o,  a 
long-skirted  jacket,  a  military  coat ;  all  from  Lat. 
sag-um,  id.  because,  he  says,  such  cloth  was  pro- 
)ier  for  this  purpose. 
SEY,  s.     The  sea. 

Anone  al  most  )  e  wend  to  sey  in  fere. 

Doug,  firgil,  44.  34. 
Sev-eair,  adj.     Properly,   carried   by  sea;   but 

used  to  denote  what  strictly  pertains  to  the  sea- 
faring line. 

In  an  action  before  the  ■  Admiralty  court  against 
some  merchants  of  Hamburg  for  exporting  a  few^ 
bolls  of  wheat  from  Scotland,  "  it  wes  allegit  be 
Maister  Jolnine  Spens,  prolocutor  for  the  merchants 
of  Hamburg,  tliat  the  said  Admiral,  nor  his  deputes, 
wer  na  juges  competent  in  the  said  matter,  bccaus 
it  was  na  sej/  fair  matter."  Acts  Sederunt  16  Ja- 
nuar)'  1554. 
SEIBOW,  Sebow,  .f.     A  young  onion,  S. 

"  That  his  Grace  would  discharge  tith  sebozseSy 
leekes,  kail,  onions,  by  an  act  of  secret  council, 
till  a  Parliament  be  convcened."  Act  Gen.  Assem- 
bly, A.  1574.     Calderwood,  p.  822. 

Germ,  ziciebel,  an  onion,  zzcicbelcin  a  young 
onion  ;  perhaps  from  Lat.  ce])e.  The  Germ,  also 
use  the  phrase  zv:cibel-/)elt  for  a  bed  of  onions. 

Palsgraue  defines  O.E.  "  chebolc,  a  young  onion; 
cii/ol,"  Fr. ;  tcipoulle,  a  sea  onion. 

SEYD,  s.     A  sewer,  a  passage  for  water,  Ang. 
Tent,  sode,  canalis,  cloaca  ;  Su.G.  sa.ud..  a  well. 
To  SEYG,  r.  n.    To  sink  or  faU  down.   V.  Seg. 
To  SEIL,  r.  a.     To  strain  ;  A.  Bor.  site. 

"  Our  sowins  are  ill  sow r'd,  ill  scil'd,  ill  salted, 
ill  sodiu,  thin,  and  few  o'  them."  Kelly's  S.  Prov. 
p.  274. 

Su.G.  sil-a,  to  strain  ;  fil,  a  straining  dish.    Ihre 
refers  to  Syr.  zalal,  percolare. 
SEILDYN,  Semjvn,  tuh:     Seldom. 

'J'he  niyiiister  said.  It  has  bene  scildyn  scyn, 
Quhar  Scottis  and  Ingliss  semblit  bene  on  raw^ 
Was  neucr  yit,  als  fer  as  we  coud  kuaw, 
Bot  othir  a  Scott  wald  do  a  Soihroun  teyn, 
Or  he  till  him,  for  aweutur  mycht  faw. 

JVuUace.  ii.  300.  MS. 
Gud  fortoun  &  gud  mancris  ar  leildin  graatitat  anis 
to  leuand  creatouri»."     Bellend.  Crou.  Fol.  11.  a. 
Bot  seldj/i!  thare  our  appetite  is  found  ; 
It  is  so  fast  into  the  body  bound. 

JIeiuysoiie''s  Orpheus,  Moralitas. 
Chaucer,  seliien;  A.S.  I'eldan,  seldon,  Belg;  set- 
den  ;  Isl.  sialldan  ;  Dan.  seildeii ;  Su.G.  sctlun,  id. 
either  from  A.S.  scld,  rare,  nncomraon.  or,  as  some 
have  supposed,  from  this  conjoined  with  hv:aenney 
quando.  According  to  Lye,  it  appears  that  this 
term  was  used  in  MocsG.  from  sild-akii-jaHf  aiir 
uirarij  Add.  Jun.  Etym. 
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SEILE,  Seyle,  Self,,  .«.    Happiness,  prosperity, 
S.B. 

Uc  thocht  Weill  he  wcs  worth  na  scijlr^ 
That  inycht  of  nanc  aiioyis  feyle. 

Jiarhoiir,  i.  303.  MS. 
Happy,  allacc,   ouer  happy  and  full  of  selc, 
Uad  I  bene,  only  gif  that  iieiiir  iia\ic 
At  our  coLst  had  arriuit  schip  Troiane. 

Doui;.  Hrgil,   123.  13. 
"  Thus  Scot.  Dor.  they  say,  sele  ftnc,  [i.  c.  fall 
or  befall]  me;  scle  and  iccal,  health  and  happiness." 
Hiidd. 

"  Scil  never  comes  till  sorrow  be  away  ;"  Rain. 
»ay's  S.  Prov.  p.  CI. 

Sii.G.  ,\«f//,  happy,  I.-'l.  sarla,  liappiuess.  This 
.seems  ohty  a  secoiulary  uieanini;.  A.S.  sel  signifies 
good,  in  a  moral  sense.  The  transition  is  very  na- 
tural ;  for  moral  goodness  can  alone  produce  true 
happiness.  As  A.S.  stielis  used  in  the  sense  of  bene, 
well;  it  also  signifies,  tempus  opportiinuni,  thence 
transferred  to  what  happens  prosperously,  res  pro- 
sperae,  integrae;    f.ye. 

Seily,  Seely,  ailj.  Happy.  Seeliy  Jf'in;hls,  and 
See/i/  Court,  a  name  given  to  the  Fairies. 
"  Corri  Sitltcha',  the  round  hollow  valley  of  the 
Fairies,  or  Peaceable  People,  whom  the  Lowland- 
ers  call  Secltf  IVights.'^  Jainicson's  Popul.  Ball.  i. 
236,  N. 

But  as  it  fell  out  on  last  Hallowe'en, 
When  the  S'ectj/  Court  was  ridin'  by, 
The  queen  lighted  down  on  a  gowan  bank, 
Nae  far  frae  the  tree  where  I  wont  to  lye. 
"  Sccljj  Conrt,  i.  c.  ])lea?ant  or  happy  court,   or 
court  of  the  pleasant  and  happy  people.    This  agrees 
with  the  antient  and  more  ligilimate  idea  of  Fairies," 
Ibid..ii.  189. 

'•  Chaucer  has  fclj/,  exp.  happv,  seliness  felicity; 
aTeut.   .vctV/f,  jt7/<f.    Bel:;,    faligh,  beatus,  felix." 
Rudd.  vo.  Seile.     V.  liow. 
vJEH.Ft'',  SEEr.i-ij',  mlj.     Pleasant,  S.B. 

Gin  ye  o'er  forlliersome  turn  tapsie  turvy. 
Blame  your  ain  haste,  and  >avnot  that  I  spur  ye. 
But  sound  and  seclfii',  as  i  bid  you,  write. 
Jio4v'.v  Jlelc/iore,  Iiitrod. 

But  yesterday  1  saw, 

Nae  farrer  gane,  gang  by  her  lasses  twa, 

Tluit  had  gane  will,  and  been  the  forth  all  night; 

But  O  !   ane  of  lliem  was  a  scelfu'  sight. 

Ibid.  p.  94.     V.  Seile. 
To  SETN,  r.  a.     To  consecrate.     V.  Svnd. 
SEYNDILL,  Seindle,  SiNuii-L, Sendyll, rtrfv. 
Seldom  ;  pron.  shidie,  Loth,  senil,  S.O.  seenil, 
S.B. 

Thairfor,  gude  folkcs,  be  cxampil  we  sc. 
That  tliere  is  nanc  thus,  of  the  freinds  thre. 
To  ony  man  that  may  do  gude,  hot  ane  ; 
Almos  deid  that  it  be  seindle  tane. 

Pricits  Peblis,  S.  P.  R.  i.  48. 
♦'  Sendijll  ar  men  of  grct  glutonie  seno  haue  lang 
dayis  or  agit  with  proces  of  yeris."    Bellend.  Descr. 
Alb.  c.  4. 

Thairowt  he  is  bot  seyndill  scne. 

Bautuiti/ne  Poems,  p.  155. 
i.  e.  he  is  seldom  sene  abroad. 


Auld  fayis  ar  siitdill  faylhful  freyndis  fonnd. 
Muitlund  Poems,  p.  102. 
Though  that  shefautless  was  maun  be  allow'd  ;' 
But  travell'd  women  are  but  syiilc  trow'd. 

Ross's  lleleiwre,   p.  98. 
"  Tht-m  that  scritil  rides   tines  their  spurs;"  S. 
Prov.    "  A  gentle  horse  should  be  iciiiUle  spurred  ;" 
S.  Prov. 

For  now  a  groat  was  a'  my  stock, 
'Twad  sciiil  ere  be  mair. 

R.  Gnllo:cai/'s  Poems,  p.  64. 
Sibb,  says  that  this  is  a  "  perversion  of  Teut.  and' 
Sax.  icL-ieii,  raro."  But  it  is  evidently  from  a  quite 
dilferent  origin  ;  S».G.  saen  ;  i«e«(/c7",  singulus;  en 
i  suender,  singnli;  iin,  unus,  singularis.  Hire  marks 
the  allinity' between  sin  and  Lat,  iiir^iiliis.  Su.G. 
siiui/ig  signifies  singular  ;  s/iudedes,  sinaliind,  every 
one  in  his  own  way,  as  opposed  to  those  who  act 
conjuncllv  ;  qiiisque  suo  niodo.  in  one  instance  I 
find  single  used  for  seindle  in  a  prov.  phrase.  It 
appears  as  the  adj. 

"  Single  vse  maketh  pleasures   the  more  agree- 
able."     Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battel!,  p.  863. 
Seindi.e,  Sindi-e,  adj.     Rare,  not  frequent,  S. 
s!/ii/c,  seenil,  S.B.     A  saiiil  cin,  one  occurring 
by  itself  and  seldom,  Ang.    V.  preceding  word. 
Besyds  that,  seindle  tymcs  thou  scis 
Tiiat  evir  Courage  keips  the  keis 
Of  Knawlcge  at  his  belt. 

Cherrie  and  Sine,  st.  30. 
But  sindle  times  they  e'er  come  back, 
AVha  anes  are  heftit  there. 

Ramsai/s  Poems,  i.  44. 
To  SEYNE,  V.  a.     To  see. 

M'allacc,  scho  said,  that  full  worthy  has  beyne  ; 
Than  wcpj  t  scho,  that  pete  was  to  sei/ne. 

H'ullace.  ii.  333.  MS. 
As  Jlej/ne  for  Jle,  bene  for  be,  sajjne  for  sat/.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  this  idiom  was  formed  from 
the  A.S.  infin.  or  from  the  3  pers.  pi.  pres.  indie. 
In  O.K.  we  find  not  only,  llnjj  saicn  or  scijnc,  but 
/  sdien.    Scj/n  ihejj,  they  say  ;   Ploughman's  Crede. 

SEYNE,  s.     A  sinew. 

Wallace,  with  that,  at  hys  lychtyn,  him  drew, 
Apon  the  crag  with  his  suerd  has  liim  ta\  ne, 
Throw  brayue  and  sei/ne  in  sondyr  straik  the 
bane.  H'ullace,   ii.  4(J0.  MS. 

A  Su.G.  send,  Gerra.  sene,  id.      V.  Senon. 

SEINYE,   Senye,   Se.nyhl',  .Seingny,  s.     A 
synod,  a  con.sistory. 

"  Kfter  the  Pasche  he  came  to  Edinburghe,  to 
hald  the  seinj/e,  as  the  Papistes  tearme  thair  unhap. 
pie  assemblie  of  Baalis  schaven  sort."  Knox,  p.  63. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  here  it  signifies 
such  a  procession  in  honour  of  the  Saints,  as  ib  com. 
mon  in  Popish  countries,  when  their  images  are  car- 
ried through  the  streets.      For  in  MS.  II.  it  is; 

"  Efter  Easier  he  come  to  Edinburgh  to  hald 
thair  processioun." 

This  Pape  of  Rome  the  thryd  Grcgore, — 
Gert  a  Seni/lie  solempne  be  sene. 
Four  hundyr  Byschapys  and  awchtene, 
And  sere  ma  Prvlaiis  regulare. 

}'yj/nCoz:n}  Ti.  1.  53. 
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Pov.  Remember  for  to  reforme  theConsisiori/. — 
Pen-.  Quhat  causs  hes  thow,   pylour,   for  to 

plcnyii'  ? 
Quliair  wcs  thow  cvir  summond  to  thair  aenyic? 

LyndHii/,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  169. 
Of  Sathanis  seinjje,  sure  sic  an  iinsaiil  nienjie 
Within  this  land  was  nevir  hard  nor  sene. 

Dunbar,   Bannalijnc  Pociik,   p.  45. 
Lord  Ilailes  inijjroperly  rinders  seinye  filth,  Lat. 
sanies.     \' .  Xotc-,   p.  267.  258. 

Mr.  Macpherson  vlows  it  as  corr.,  like  O.Fr. 
senni-,  from  Cir.  rv.titg.  In  Diet.  Trt-v.,  however, 
senn£,  h  hich  is  rciidc-red,  asseniblee  a  son  de  cloche, 
is  derived  from  Lat.  sign-urn  ;  Fr.  sign,  a  signal, 
-  the  souiid  of  a  bell,  whence  tovsin.  Bullet  derives 
sennc  from  Celt.  sen.  O.Fr.  sancs  was  used  to  sig- 
nify parliaments  or  general  assemblies.  A.S.  seonath, 
a  synod  ;  Teut.  sci/ne,  seenc,  sennc,  id. 

it  may,  however,  signify  badge.     V.  Sexyhe. 
To  SE,IOYNE,  r.  a.     To  separate,  to  disjoin  ; 
Lat.  stjutig-o. 

"  Sejoj/nc  me  his  Splrite  from  the  word, — the 
mirrour  of  the  wordc  is  bot  a  dimme  mirrour,  and  a 
sealed  letter  to  all  men."  Brucc's  Eleven  Scrm.  P.  4. 1 . 

SEIR,  Sf.ue,  adj.     SevcraL     Seer,  id.  A.  Bor. 

Befor  Persye  than  seir  men  brocht  war  thai; 

Thai  folowit  him  of  feloiiny  that  was  wrocht. 
Wallace,  iv.  122.  MS. 

In  seir partia,  in  several  divisions;  Ibid. 

On  maruellus  wyse  thare  tleand  schaddois  sere, 

And  figuris  nyce  dyd  he  sc  and  espy. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  207.  51. 
According  to  Rudd.  contr.  from  sever,  or  sevre, 
or  several,  Fr.  sevrer,  Ital.  .sevrare  ;  all  from  Lat. 
separare.  But  the  word  is  purely  Goth.  Su.G.  saer 
is  an  adv.  denoting  separation,  as  defined  by  Ihre. 
Taga  i  saer,  to  divide  into  parts. 

Thajak  biiidei'  them  allvm  saer; 

Qhuiu  impcro  omnibus  et  singulis. 

lii't.  .Her.  Mag. 
i.  e.  when  I  rule  over  all  and  each  of  them.  Isl. 
seir,  id.  Hence,  Su.G.  saerdeles,  Isl.  sierdeilis, 
separately,  i.  e.  in  several  deals,  quantities  or  divi- 
sions :  Su.G.  sacrskild.  separate,  ice.  Hire  re- 
marks the  alfiuity  of  A.  Bor.  seer.  Tlwif  are  gone 
seer  irays ;  they  have  taken  dilterent  ways.  He 
also  observes  that  Lat.  se  has  the  same  force  in  com. 
position  ;  as  se-orsum,  apart,  se-parare,  to  sepa- 
rate, <Scc.  I  have  observed  no  A.S.  term  that  has 
any  artiriity  ;  although  ser,  scre^  is  used  by  R.  Brunue 
and  other  O.K.  writers. 
SEYNITY,  Gawan  and  Go),  ii.  17. 

He  hard  ane  bugill  blast  brym,  and  ane  loud  blaw, 

As  the  H'ynity  sone  silit  to  the  rest. 
In  Kdit.  15U8.  it  is  scynili/,  which  seems  the  true 
reading  from  F'r.  signal,  Ital.  scgnale,  a  signal. 
Silit  may  signify  given,  from  A.S.  si/ll-an  dare,  i.  e. 
he  heard  the  loud  sound  of  a  bugle  horn  given  hasti. 
ly,  from  without,  as  a  signal  to  those  who 'were  with- 
in the  castle. 
SEIR,  s. 

Ane  helme  of  hard  steill  in  hand  has  he  hynt, 

Ane  schcld,  wroght  all  of  weir, 

Scmyt  wcle  upoa  seir.     Gaxean  and  Gol.  ii.  17. 


If  this  be  the  trne  reading,  the  phrase  may  sig- 
nify, curiously  devised,  from  A.S.  'ear,  a  device. 
It  iifeir,  however,  in  Edit.  1508.  Thus  it  would 
signify,  in  good  order,  well  prepared,  as  fere  of 
tcere.  But  it  is  doubtful,  whether  this  be  not  an 
error  in  the  old  copy,  as  by  this  reading  the  usual 
alliteration  is  lost. 
SEIS,  /)/.      ].  Seats,  places. 

The  fragrant  llowris  bloumand  in  their  sets, 
Ouirspreil  the  Icuis  of  natures  tapestreis. 

,     Police  of  Honour,  Prol.  st.  3. 
It  is  a  metaph.  use   of  the  word  see,  from   Lat. 
sedes. 

2.  Used  to  denote  thrones,  or  royal  seats. 
Sa  ye  may  knaw  the  courte^  inconstance, 
Quhen  princes  bene  thus  puUit  from  thair  sets. 
Li/ndaij's  IVarkis,  1592,  p.  203.     V.  Se,  s.  1. 
SEIS,  .?.  pi.     Times.     V.  Svis. 
SEISTAR,   s.     The  sistrum,  an  instrument  of 
music. 

Viols  and  Virginals  were  heir, — 

The  Seiy/ar,  and  the  Sumphion,  ' 

With  Clarche  Pipe  and  Clarion. 

Buret,   Walson^s  Coll.  ii.  6. 
Fr.  sistre,  a  kind  of  brazen  tinibrell. 

SEITIS,  s.  pi.  "  Seems  to  signify  plants  or  herbs," 
Rudd.     Slbb.  adds  flower-plots. 

The  plane  pouderit  w  ith  semelie  seitis  sound, 
Bedyit  full  of  dewy  peirlys  round. 

Doi'ig.  Hrgil,  401.  28. 
Rudd.  refers  to  A.S.  scten  planta,  setine  propa. 
gines,  setten  plantaria.  He  might  have  added  Su.G-. 
saetl-a,  Teut.  sett-en,  to  plant.  MoesG.  sat-Jan  oc- 
curs in  the  same  sense;  satidedun,  they  plauted, 
Luke  xvii.  28.  A.S.  tett-an,  id.  "  pastinare,  to 
diggc  and  delve  for  planting  ;"  Somner.  .Sets  is  still 
u.sed  S.  to  denote  slips  of  flowers  or  plants. 
SEKER,  adj.     Firm,  secure.     V.  Sicker. 

SELABILL,  adj.     Delightful. 

I  mene  thy  crafty  werkis  curious, 
Sa  qu\k,  lusty,  and  maist  sententiu.e, 
Plesand,  perfyte,   and  selabill  in  all  degre. 

Doug.  Firgil,  3.  16.     V.  Skjle. 
SELCHT,  ScLtiiiE,  ,s-.  A  seal,  or  sei-calf,  Phoca 

vituliiia,  Linn.  S.  selc/'i. 

"  Ther  is  thrc  thyngis  that  ar  neuyr  in  dangeiy 
of  thoundir  nor  fyir  slaucht,  that  is  to  saye,  tlie 
laiiryelrec:  the  .sycond  is  the  sekht,  quhilk  sum 
men  eallis  the  see  volue  :  the  thrid  thvng  is  the  eyrn, 
that  lleis  sa  hie."     Compl.  S.  p.  93.  94. 

"  This  is  still  the  jironuncialion  of  the  fishermen 
on  the  coast  of  Fife;"  Gl.  Compl.  Elsewhere  it  is 
seli/i,  S. 

'•  On  the  eist  shore  of  Watterness,  lyes  ane  ile 
callit  Elian  Askerin,  abounding  in  gressing  and  pas. 
ture,  maire  usit  for  shcilling  and  pasture  then  for 
come  land;  guid  for  fishing  and  slaughter  of  .te/t/i/cj, 
perteining  to  M'Cloyd  of  Lewis."  Monroe's  lies, 
p.  29. 

"  The  seal — is  here  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  selehi/."     Barrj's  Orkney,  p.  317. 

A.S.  selc,  seolc,  phoca. 

SELCOUTH,  adj.     Strange,  uncommon. 
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A  selcoulh  tiling  be  tha  wes  done  : 

A I  Saiu-t-Joliiiestonc  be-sid  the  Freris, 

All  ibai  eulrit  in  Baneiis, 

\\  )  til  liow  and  ax,  knyf  and  sword, 

To  di'il  auuing  tliaim  thare  last  werd. 

IV'i/ntozcn,  ix    17.  14. 
.\.S.  scl-culh,  rarus,  insolitus,  from  add  seldom, 
and  vulh  known.      \'.  Coutji. 
SiiI.E,  K.     Happiness,  prosperity.     V.  Sr.ir.E. 
3ELE,  A-.  A  yoke  for  binding  cattle  in  the  stall,  S. 
Su.G.  *c/f,  a  collar,   a  yoke;   wliitli  Ihre  derives 
from  A.S.  .<«t7,  a  rope;  Cerm.  w/V,  iiel;;.  icc/,  Isl. 
sile.  id.  iloi'sG.  sail,  a  tlioni^.    V .  Jiiu.  Cil.  vo.  Iii.yij- 
tidedun.    It  appears  that  Hire  had  not  observed,  that 
A.S.  sal  denotes  "  a  collar  or  bond;"  Soinner.    I>l. 
site  seeius  to  bear  the  very  same  sense  with  our  .vtA', 
bi'ini;  evpl.   a  li;;ament  of  leather,   by  whicii   cattle 
ar\d  other  things  arc  bound  ;   Ol.  Lex.  Run. 
SELF,  SELFF,  ndj.     Same,  very. 

In  that  t:clff  tynie  fell,   throw  caiss. 

That  the  king  oil'  Ingland,   quhcn  he 
Was  cummyn  witli  his  grct  nienyc 
Ner  to  the  place,  as  I  said  ar, 
Quhar  Scotlis  men  arayit  war. 
He  gcrl  arest  alt  bis  balaill. 

Tiarbour,  xii.  2.  JIS. 
The  Son  the  self  thing  with  the  Fader  is, 
The  sclj'  substance  the  Holy  Gaist,  I  wys. 

Doug.  Virgil,  rrol.  308.  42. 
This  corresponds  to  A.S.   self,   fij/f,   ipse.     On 
■fhaere  .njf/an  nilife;  On   that  very  night.    MoesG. 
silba,  Alcm.  /lelbo,  Su.G.   sialf.,    111.   sialfr,   IJelg. 
;<■//,  id.  zelffM,  the  self.same.  V.  Tyrwhitt,  Gl. 
■SELY,  adj.     Poor,  wretched,  S.  si//?/. 

Sclij  Scotland,  that  of  heipe  has  grot  neide, 
Thi  natioune  all  standis  in  a  fellotin  drcid. 
Wallace,  ii.  200.  MS 
Chaucer  uses  sel^  in  the  sense  of  simple.     But 
•onr  term  is  more  allied  to  Su.G.  sulig,  poor,  miser, 
able.     This  Ihro  views  as  a  cognate  of  Gr.  Barb. 
r«X»;,  foolish. 
SELY,  (uh. 

1  hard  anc  may  sair  murnc,  and  meync  ; 
To  t!ie  King  of  Love  sclio  maid  hir  uionc. 
Scho  sychit  sc/t/  soir. 

Murniiig  Maidin,  Mailland  Poems,  p.  205. 
••  AVonde'rfnIly  ?  sellic.  Sax."   Ellis,  Spec.  ii.  32. 
This  conjecture  is   certainly  well-founded.     Is  that 
sfllic  thincz.   Est  ea  miranda  res  ;   Boet.  p.  193. 
SELKHORN,  s.     V.  Shu.fcor.v. 
SELLAT,  a.     A  helmet  or  head-piece  for  foot- 
soldiers. 

He  pullis  donn  his  sellat  qnharc  it  hang, 
Sum  dele  atfrait  of  the  noyis  and  thrang. 

Doug.  Virgil,  230.  38. 
Fr.  falfiJe.  Hisp.  celada.  Ilal.  celaio.    Some  view 
Lat.  celo,  -arc,  as  the  origin :  because  it  covers,  and 
in  some  sense  cqnceuh  the  head. 

V      SELLOCK,  s.     A  fish.     V.  Silluk. 

SEMBLANr,  Sr.MBi.A.VD,  ,t.    Appearance,  shew* 
^\  ith  glaid  semblant  and  vysage  full  benyng 
Thir  wourdis  fyr-it  to  tharae  carpi&  the  Ivyng. 
Doug.  Virgil,  212.  1. 


Thus  said  schc,  and  with  sic  seinbland  as  mich  t  be, 
Him  towarl  hir  has  brocht  but  oiiv  threte. 

Ibid.  5ti.  30. 
Fr.  sciublant,  from  srmbUr,  to  seem. 
To  SEMBLE,  r.  ?i.     To  asseinble. 

Set  thou  apoun  the  liorssit  Tuskane  rout, 
Wylh  p)  nsellis  sembiil  samyn,  vdtli  ane  schoiit. 
Doug.  Virgil,  3S2.  13. 

Sl.MIU-AY,    Sf.MLAY,     Se.MDLE,     SeMLH,    4".       1. 

Meeting,  interview. 

A  biyth  xeniblaif  was  at  his  lychtyn  doiin, 
Quheii    Wallace  mett   v»ith   Seh)  r  Kichart   the 
knycht. 

IVallace,  ii.  414.  MS. 

2.  Act  of  assembling. 

Oil'  the  castell  come  cruell  men  and  kcyne. 
Quhen  Wallace  has  thair  sodaud  seinle  seyne, 
Towart  sum  strenih  he  bownyt  him  to  ryd. 
IVallace,  v.  772.  MS.     V.  Biggit. 

3.  An  assembly. 

At  Renfrewe  a  mawngery 
Costly k  he  made  ryaly. 
Fewteys  he  tuk  of  mony  tharc, 
That  gaddryd  to  the  senile  ware, 
And  awtht  fewie  for  thar  teuawudry. 

IVjjnloicn,  viii.  28.  78. 

4.  Hostile  rencountre,  the  meeting  of  opposite 
parties  in  battle. 

Cornell  sirakis  forsufh  thar  mycht  be  scync, 

On  atliir  syde,  qiihill  blude  ran  on  the  greync; 

Rycht  peralous  the  scmlajj  was  to  se. 

Hardy  and  hat  contenyt  the  fell  melle  ; 

Skew  and  reskew  oll'Seottis  and  Ingliss  alss. 
fVullace,  T.  833.  MS.     V.  the  v. 
Su.G.  saml-a,  Dan.  saiiil-er,  Germ,  iammel-en, 
Belg.   zamel-cn,  .Fr.   sembl-cr,   to   collect;    to  as- 
semble ;  Su.fr.  saniliiig,  a  meeting  ;  from   the  par. 
tide  sani,  which  tnarks  conjunction. 

St'MniiA.xD,  s.     An  assembly. 
The  statis  grct  of  all  Ingland 
Thare  gaddryd  war  to  that  seniblande. 

IVij/Uozcn,   »i.  20.  12. 

To  SEMBYL,  v.  «.  To  make  a  wry  mouth,  in 
derision  or  scorn,  S.  to  shamble  the  c/iafls  ; 
sfio:c/,  synon. 

Sum  ledis  langis  on  tlie  land,  for  luf  or  for  lak, 

To  senibj/l  with  thare  chaftis, and  sett  apoun  syse. 

Doi/g.  Virgil,  Prol.  238.  b.  14. 

Fr.  scmbler,  to  seem  ;  Lat.  simul-arc,  to  coun. 

tcrfcit ;    Germ,    schlimin,    however,    signifies   wry, 

Belg.  sclieef  iiiuj/l,  a  wry  month. 

SEMPLE,  adj.    Ordinary,  vulgar.     V.  Sympill. 

SEN,  row/".     Since,  seeing,  S.  A.  Bor. 

Now  lat  vs  change  scheildis,  sen  we  bene  saucht 
Grekis  ensenycis  do  we  counterfete. 

Doug.  Virgil,  52.  6.     V.  the  prep. 
SEN,  prep.     Since,  S. 

Annas,  I  grant  to  the,  sen  the  diceis 
Of  my  sory  husband  Syclieus,  but  leis, — 
Onlic  this  man  has  moued  mine  cntent. 

Doug.  Virgil,  100,  1. 
Sen  sijne,  since  hat  time. 
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Than  your  fals  King,  wndyr  colour  but  mar, 
Throurh  band  he  maid  (ill  Bruce  that  is  our  ayr, 
Throuch  all  Scotland  with  grct  power  thai  raid, 
Wndyr  tliat  King  quhilk  he  befor  had  maid  ; 
To  liruce  sen  sjiw  hi;  Ivcpit  na  connand. 

IVullacc,  viii.  13  42.  MS. 
Syne  kyngis  come,  amangis  (luhom  for  the  nones 
Sterne  Tygris  regnit,  ane  man  big  of  bones, 
Fra  qiihani  sen  st/iic  all  the  Italian  bludc, 
Thare  grete  ryuer  has  clepit  Tybris  llude. 

Doug.  VirgU,  253.  26. 
According  to  Mr.  Macpherson,  .?<;«  (conj.)  "  seems 
merely  the  ))art.  passive  of  sc  [to  see]  as  the  Fr. 
use  ceu."  This  agrees  with  what  has  beei>  advanced 
by  Mr.  Tooke,  Divers.  Purl.  i.  269.  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  while  he  derives  the  prep,  from  the 
part,  past,  he  says  that  the  conj.  has  sometimes  the 
sense  of  the  one  part.,  and  sometimes  of  the  other. 
But  veeH  that,  or  seen  «♦,  seems  a  harsh  and  unaa- 
tural  resolution  of  i'lme,  now  used  for  sen. 

One  great  and  obvious  defect  of  Mr.  Tooke's  in- 
genious system,  viewed  in  a  general  light-,  is,  that  it 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  A.S.  is  a  lan- 
guage completely  insulated  ;  or  at  least,  that  what, 
ever  intimacy  of  connexion  it  has  with  the  cognate 
tongues  in  other  respects,  it  has  none  with  regard  to 
the  formation  of  its  particles.  As  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  A.S.  and  O.Sw.  were  so  similar, 
that  a  Saxon  could  easily  converse  with'a  Swede; 
it  might  naturally  be  sui)posed  that  A.S.  scoth/haii, 
siththan,  deinde,  postea,  were  radically  the  same  with 
Su.G.  sidan,  sedan,  id.  Now  the  Su.G.  conj.  has  no 
affinity  to  se,  viderc;  but  is  evidently  from  .v/V/,  sero, 
post.  There  is  no  good  rea-ion  to  doubt,  that  A.S.. 
silhlhun  has  had  a  similar  origin.  For  sith  exactly 
corresponds  in  its  signification  to  Su.G.  sid.  MoesG. 
seitho  signifies  lale,  sero.  Ihre(vo.  Sedan.)  accord- 
ingly views  A.S.  silhthan  as  comp.  oi- sith  post,  and 
than  tunc,  as  corresponding  to  j)ustea,poslh/nc.  lie 
also  observes,  that  the  order  observed  in  the  A.S. 
term  is  inverted  in  MocsG.  Ihrinaseiths,  poslhac. 
The  world,  mik  ni  (hanaseilht  saiquhith,  seelh  me 
not  henceforth  ;  John  xiv.  19.  This  is  from  than 
tunc,  and  scith,  sero.  Alem.  sid  also  signifies  post- 
quam.  Is!,  njdan,  Teut.  sej/d,  sind,  postea.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  quite  unreasonable  to  deduce  sen,  in 
its  ditferent  forms,  from  the  v.  see  ;  as  this  mode  of 
derivation  pours  contempt  on  all  the  analogy  of 
kindred  tongues,  and  even  destroys  the  unity  of  the 
same  language.  For  it  might  have  been  added,  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  example  of  n  or  nd  being 
changed  into  Ih,  in  the  formation  of  A.S.  words. 

Sen  may  be  viewed  as  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  A.S.  silhthan,  as  Su.G.  sen  to  sidun  postea,  of 
which  it  is  a  contraction.  Su.G.  sindan  was  used  as 
synon.  with  sidan.  Send,  thereafter,  q.  v.,  in  its 
form  corresponds  to  this.  V.  Syne,  adv. 
SEN,  .«.     Filth,  nastiness. 

Bot  the  vile  bellyis  of  thay  cnrsit  schrewis 
Haboundis  of  sen  maist  abhominabill. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  74.  54. 
Lat.   san-ies,  id.    Fr.  sanie^  matter,  corrupt  or 
Slthy  blood. 
SEND,  adv.    Then,  thereafter. 


Thow  leifs  nocht  sin  qnhill  sin  lias  left  the ; 
And  than  quhan  that  thow  seis  that  thow  man  de, 
Than  is  over  lait,  allace!  havaud  sic  let, 
Quhan  deith's  cart  will  staiid  befoir  the  y«t. 
Allace,   send  ilkane  man  wald  be  sa  kynde 
To  have  this  latter  freind  into  his  mvnde. 

Priests  Peblis,  S.  P.  R.  i.  44.  4.0. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  wiiii  Sijne,  q.  v. 

SEND,  s.     1.  Mission,  the  act  of  sending,  S. 

"  Thair  is  na  euil  of  pavne  or  trubil  in  tin;  pepil, 
bot  if  cummis  be  the  send  of  God."     Abp.   Hamil. 
toun's  Catcchismc,    1552,   Pol.  yi.  a. 
2.   A  term  used  to  denote  the  messengers  sent  for 

the  bride  at  a  wedding,  S.B.     V.  Say.nd. 

SENDYLL,  adv.     Seldom.     V.  Sei.nole. 

SENYHE,  s.     An  assembly.     V.  Setnye. 

SENYHE',  s.  Distinguishing  dress  worn  in  battle, 
A  Roraanc,  that  amang  thaim  was 
Hamo  callyd,  gat  on  that  seni/he, 
That  Bcrtowiiys  bare  ;  syn  can  he  fcnyhe 
Hym  a  Brettownc  for  to  be. 

Wj/ntoicn,  v.  3.  13. 
Lat.   sign-um,   Gl.   Wyntowu.      Perhaps  rather 
contr.  from  insi'gnia. 

SENON,  s.     A  sinew,  S. 

Jlis  hooch  senons  thai  cuttyt  in  that  press. 

Wallace,  i.  322.  MS.-. 
Ills  bow  with  hors  scnonnis  bendit  has  he. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  299.  55. 
Belg.  senutcen,  Sicamb.  scnen,  O.  Fris.  sijnnen, 
id. 
SENS,  s.     Incense, 

They  "  maid  lawis  efferyng  to  the  rytc  of  thay 
dayis,  and  instrukkit  the  jireistis  to  niak  sens  & 
sacrifice  to  the  goddis  on  the  same  nianer  as  llic 
Egiptiauis  vsit."  Bellend.  Cron.  Fol.  3.  a.  Thusquc 
adolendum,  Boeth. 

This  is  merely  an  abbrev.  of  Fr.  encensc,  as  the 
E.  V.  cense  is  used. 

To  SENSE,  r.  n.     To  smell  out,  to  scent. 

"  You  wou'd  be  a  good  Borrowstown  sow,  you 
sense  so  well  ;"  S.  Prov.  "  spoken  when  people 
pretend  to  fin<l  the  smell  of  something,  that  we  would 
conceal  ;"   Kelly,   p.  370. 

SENSYMENT,  SENSEME^T, 5.  Sentiment,  judg- 
ment. 

And  be  the  contrare,  mony  senst/mentis 
For  Turnus  schawis  euident  argumeutis. 

Duug.  I'irgil,   36S.  52. 
"  They  answerit,  that  they  were  content  to  an. 
swere  befoir  hir  Maiestie  in  England  in  these  maferis; 
and  for  thair  pairt,  wald  referr  the  sensemcnt  thair- 
of  unto  hir."     Historie  James  the  Se.xt,   p.  51. 
SENSYNE,  adv.     Since  that  time.     V.  Sen. 
SENTHIS,  adv.     Hence,  Gl.  Sibb. 
SERD,  pxl.v.     Served,  S. 

Gud  ordinance,  that  serdSor  his  estate. 
His  cusyng  maid  at  all  tyme,  ayr  and  late. 

li'altace,  ii.  73.  MS.     V,  Saib,  r, 
SERE,  adj.     Several.     V.  Seiu. 
SERE,  adv. 
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My  fame  is  knawiii  aboue  tho  elonient, 
I  Sfik  lliilc  (as  iiatiue  cuiitri')  fvrc; 
Mv  linnagc  cumiiiis  fra  liicst  Jupyter. 

Doug.  Virgil,  24.  50. 
R\id(l.  views  it  as  here  sigiiil'yiiig  *"/"(',  Fr.  sciir. 
Rut  it  cerlaiiily  mcaiis  eagerly,  anxiously;  An^S.  sure, 
Gerin.  schr. 

SERE,  s.     Sir,  Lord.     V.  SrniR. 
To  SERF,  v.  «.     To  deserve.     V.  Sn n,VE. 
SERGE,  Sif.rc;e,  s.     A  taper,  a  torcli. 
And  in  hys  ;^ruf  wes  seff^is  Iwa 
Urynnand  tierc,  and  anc  of  tha 
AVes  brycht  brynnand  at  hys  iii'nyd, 
The  tothire  at  hys  fete  wes  lewd. 

n'j/n/o:c>i,  vi.  14.  O?. 
The  blcsanJ  tonliis  schano  and  ncrgris  Ijricht, 
That  for  on  bred  all  Icnips  of  lliaro  licht. 

Doug.  I'irg/l,  475.  .5'i. 
"  The  Ear!  of  Athol  wont^  next   to  tho  French 
Ambassador,    bearing    the    great    sicrge    of    wax." 
Spotswood,   p.  197. 

Mr.  Macphcrson  renders  the  term,  as  used  by 
Wyntown,  lanipv.  But  in  this  case  (here  must  be  a 
deviation  from  the  proper  sense :  Fr.  ciergc,  the 
largest  kind  of  uax-candle  ;  someti  -les,  a  flambeau. 
Veneroni  cxpl.  Ital.  ccrio  hyjlcimbe/iu,  and  cicrgc  as 
synon.  Lat.  ccr-eus,  id.;  as  properly  being  made  of 
vax. 

SERGE  AND,  s.     1.  "  A  degree  in  military  ser- 
vice seemingly  now  unknown;"  Gl.  Wynt. 
And  wylh  that  folk  he  held  his  way 
Til  Roxbiireh,  tpihare  the  IJallyol  lay, 
That  had  befor  in  Ingland  bene: 
Of  Scigeamhjs  thare  and  Knychtis  kenc 
He  gat  a  gret  cumpany. 

fV^nlo-jin,  viii.  26.  396. 
Spclman  views  S.B.  scrjanttts  as  equivalent  to 
sciifigcr.  It  seems  indeed  to  correspond  to  squire, 
or  the  attendant  of  a  knight.  The  term  is  evident. 
Iv  a  corr.  of  Lat.  fcrvicns.  It  however  appears, 
from  Du  Cange,  that  serjanfus  was  also  used  to  de- 
note a  soldier  on  foot,  one  belonging  to  the  in. 
fantry  ;  and  sometimes  an  inferior  kind  of  knighl, 
eqiies  serricns. 
'2.  An  inferior  officer  in  a  court  of  justice. 

In  this  sense  scrjcant  and  scriuuud  are  used  by 
Skene.     Cut  the  V,.  word  bears  the  same  meaning. 
SERYT,  Wallace,  vii.  o4,  Perth  Edit.  Leg.  crji/t, 

as  in  MS.;   cried,  Edit.  J()48. 
SERMONE,  SiiiiMOND,  s.    Talk,  discourse. 

"  Tha^r  wes  na  sermone  amang  Ihaym  how  thair 
army  suld  be  arrayit."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  x.  c.  17. 
Sermn,  Bocth. 

Wyth  dyuers  sermond  carpand  all  the  day, 
Tliaj  schort  the  honris,  driuand  the  tymc  away. 
Duug.  I'irgil,  473.  50. 
^'rrmoni/ng,  id.  O.K. 

Of  that  wille  were  other  mo, 

The  stoni ■^  to  Bretayn  forto  bring, 
That  ^lerljn  uiad  of  serinonj/iig. 

R.  iirunnc,  App.  U>  Pref.  cxcii. 
SERPLATHE,  s.     Eighty  stonss  of  wool. 

"  That  na  merrhaud  of  the  realmc  pas  oucr  (he 
see  in  merchandice,  hot  he  haue  of  his  aw  in  proj)er 


glide,  or  at  (he  leist  coramittit  till  his  goucrnancc, 
thre  serp/alliii  of  woll."  Acts  Ja.  I.  1424.  c.  41. 
Edit.  156fi. 

"  Scrplaith — coutcincs  four-score  stanes."  Skene, 
Verb.  Sign,  in  vo. 

Fr.  narpillicrc,  whence  E.  snrplcr,  a  packing 
cloth.  L.Ii.  surplar-c,  sarplur-ias,  sarplur-ium.  Se- 
ren.  mentions  K.  sarp-cloth  as  synon.,  which  our 
term  most  nearly  resembles. 

To  SERS,  Si:ias,  r.  a.    To  search. 
Or  els  llic  air  sould  not  have  tholit 
So  heicli  for  to  be  persit ; 
Nor  jit  the  crde  for  to  be  holit, 
And  so  deip  doun  be  ser.yii. 

Maitlund  Poemn,  p.  257. 
— Now  here,  now  there  reuist  in  sindry  partis, 
And  seirsis  turnand  to  and  fro  al  artis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  210,  b.  18. 
For  this  cause  thay  both  soeht  and  sent, 
How  thay  niicht  hane  (hair  blude. 

'ihircl's  I'ilg.  IVaison's  Coll.  ii.  32. 
To  SERVE,  Seuj',  Siiitwr:,  r.  a.     To  deserve. 
Set  we  half  nane  aflectioune 
Of  eaus  til  Vnglis  natioune  ; 
Ycit  it  ware  baith  syne  and  schamc, 
Marc  than  thai  serve,  (haim  (o  defame. 

n'lintoKn,  ix.  20.  58. 
AVallaceansncrd,said,"  Thow  art  in  the  wrang." 
Quhaiii  dowis  thow,  Scot  ?  in  faith  thow  semis  a 
blaw.  IVallncc,  i.  398.  JMS. 

Dozcis  should  certainly  be  thoicis. 

Quhare  1  olfend,  the  lesse  reprefe  scrfj. 

Duug.  Virgil,  4.  26. 
SERUIABLE,  adj.     Active,  diligent. 

The  bissy  knapis  and  verlotis  of  his  stabil 
About  thaym  stude,  ful  ya])e  and  seruiabil. 
Duug.  Virgil,  409.  20. 
Prosperns,  Virg. 
SERVITE,  Si; iivYTE,  s.    A  table  napkin,  S.  Sir 
J.  Sinclair's  Observ.  p.  IGL 
"  The  general  himself,  nobles,  captains, — and  sol- 
diers, sat  down  in  the  Links,  and  of  their  own  pro- 
vision, with  a  scruit  on  their  knee,  took  breakfast." 
Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  123. 

Fr.  sertiel/c.  Tout,  serve/t,  mantilc  ;  from  Fr. 
serv-ir,  because  its  use  is  to  keep  the  clothes  clean, 
during  meals. 

SESSIONER,  s,  A  term  used,  during  tlie  esta- 
blishment of  Episcopacy  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles 
II.,  to  denote  a  member  of  the  Session  or  Con- 
sistory. -     ■ 

"  That  the  Ministers  give  in  upon  oath  a  list  of 
their  Scssioiiir.s.  their  Clerks  and  Bellmen,  of  with- 
drawers  from  the  church,  and  noncommunicants." 

"  One  thing  is  oljservable,  that  (heir  Sex.tioners, 
as  they  are  called,  members  of  their  Sessions,  are 
here  just  made  use  of  as  informers  against  honest, 
jieople."'      Wodrow,   ii.  319. 

To  SET,  V.  a.     To  give  in  lease,  to  liire,  S. 

lie  denyid  hys  tendis  then 

For  til  set  til  hys  aw'j  tie  men. 

(Vipitozcn,  vii.  9.  256. 
"  He  quhu  lat  (is  or  sets  the  thing  for  hyre,  to 
the  vse  of  ane  other  man,  sould  deliver  to  him  ihe 
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samine  tliiag  ;  and  lie  quha  rcceavcs  it,  sould  pay 
the  hyre."     Keg.  Maj.  B.  iii.  c.  14.  s.  2. 

"  To  set ;  to  lett,  as  land,  &c."  Glouccst.  Mar- 
shall's Econ.  Gl. 

This  may  be  a  peculiar  use  of  A..S.  sacf-ariy  Su.G. 
saelt-a,  tollocare,  q.  to  fix  or  place  oqc  in  posses- 
sion of  a  house  or  farm  ;  whence  A.S.  saeta,  an  in- 
habitant, Su.G.  sae/cri,  a  principal  village.  Tcut. 
aeU-eii  te  koope,  veaalem  exponerc  dumum,  agrum, 
&c. 

The  V.   in   S.   is  often  used  in  a  neuf.  sense,  but 
improperly  ;  as,  A  house  to  set,  i.  c.  to  be  let. 
Set,  s.     a  lease,  S.  tach\  synon. 

"  He  should  not  dclapidatc  his  benefice  in  any 
sort,  nor  make  any  set,  or  disposition  thereof,  with- 
out the  special  advice  or  consent  of  his  Majesty,  and 
the  gcnerall  Assembly."  Spotswood,  p.  452. 
Sett  En,  5.  One  who  lets  out  any  thing  to  an- 
other for  hire  ;  as,  a  horse-setler,  a  horse-hir- 
er, S. 

"  He  was — a  setter  of  tacks  to  his  sons  and  good 
«ons,  to  tiie  prejudice  of  the  church."  Baillie's 
Lett.  i.  137. 

To  SET,  V.  a.     ].  To  beset,  to  way-lay. 
Syne  Waus  wes  slayne,  that  hat  Rolland, 
lie  wes  sete  hard,  I  tak  on  hand. 

fVyntoKn,  viii.  36.  86. 
2.  To  lay  snares,  to  beset  with  snares. 

Quhen  that  the  range  and  the  fade  on  brede 
Dynnys  throw  the  grauis,  sercheing  the  woddis 

wyd, 
And  sutis  set  the  glen,  on  euery  syde, 
I  sail  apoun  thame  ane  myrk  schourc  doun  skalc. 
Doug.  Virgil,  103.  51. 
This  exactly  agrees  with — Saltus  indagiue  cingunt, 
Virg. 

Su.G.  Isl.  saett.a,  A.S.  saet-an,  insidias  struere, 
Lat.  insid-ere. 
Set,  s.     a  gin  or  snare. 

Tlicn  to  the  hycht  thai  held  thair  way, 
And  huntyt  lang  quhill  off  the  day  ; 
And  socht  schawys,  and  sciis  set  ; 
Bot  thai  gat  litill  for  till  ete. 

Barbour,  iii.  479.  MS. 
The  Kyng  than  warnyd  hys  mcnyhe 

Wyth  hyra  at  hwntyng  for  to  be. • 

Than  on  the  morne  wyth-owtyn  let, 
The  setts  and  the  stable  set. 

Wyntozcn,  vii.  1.  46. 
Su.G.  sata,   Alem.   scid,   insidiae  feris  positac  j 
A.S.  seaiha,  tcndicula. 

SET,  s.  1 .  The  particular  spot  in  a  river  or  frith, 
where  stationary  nets  are  fixed,  S. 
"  Interrogated,  How  many  feith-scts  have  the 
Nether  Don  lishers  on  the  Frascrlield  side  of  the  ri- 
ver, and  what  are  the  names  of  them  ? — Below  the 
bridge  there  are  twofcith-sets: — and  during  his  time, 
he  never  heard  or  knew  that  the  heritors  of  Nelher 
Don,  or  their  tenants,  were  interrupted  in  the  use 
and  possession  of  said /ej7A-,«rt<,?."  State,  Leslie  of 
Fowls,  V.  Frascr  of  Fraserlield,  p.  56. 
2.  The  net  thus  set,  S. 

"   Interrogated,    Whether    the    fishers    have   not 
been  in  the  practice  of  hauling  their  fishing. nets  and 
feilh-sets  to  the  shore  at  the  different  places  above- 
Voi..  II. 


mentioned, — ^whcncFcr  they  had  occasion  to  do  so  ? 
Depones,  that  they  were  in  use  to  do  so  ;  that  in 
the  night-time,  and  when  the  water  is  doodcd,  the 
fishers  go  in  boats  to  iheit  feith-sets."    Ibid. 

Teut.  sett-cn;  Su.G.  saett-a  collocare ;  saetta  vt 
et  nacf,  to  lay  or  spread  a  net,  Serca. 
SET,  s.     Used  nearly  in  the  same  sense  with  at- 
tack, shock,  or  onset,  S. 

Great  may  the  hardships  be,  that  she  has  met, 
And  gotten  for  my  sake  so  hard  a  set. 

Ross's  Helcnore,  p.  45. 
I  shanna  tell  you,  nor  can  I  do  yet, 
How  sad  the  set  was,  that  my  heart  did  get. 
Now  I  might  gang  as  soon,  and  drown  mysell, 
As  offer  hamewith,  after  what  befel. 

Ibid.  p.  70. 
It  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  a  set  of  the 
toothache,  a  set  of  the  cauld,  kc. 

SET,  s.  Kind,  manner,  fashion.  A  new  set  o't, 
a  new  kind,  S. 

Either  from  set,  as  signifying  a  scion,  or  Su.G. 
saett,  manner,  fashion,   wise. 
T6  SET,  T.  a.     1.  To  become  one ;  in  respect  of 
manners,  rank,  merit,  obligations,  &c.  S. 
And  in  spek  wlispit  he  sum  deill ; 
Bot  that  sat  him  rycht  wondre  weill. 

Barbour,  i.  393.  MS. 
It  sets  him  well,  wi'  vile  nnscrapit  tongue, 
To  cast  up  whether  I  be  auld  or  young. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  148. 
"  It  sets  him  ill  to  behave  sae  to  me,"  i.  e.  He 
acts  a  very  ungrateful  part. 

2.  To  become,  applied  to  any  piece  of  dress,  S. 

Wald  scho  put  on  this  garmond  gay, 

I  durst  sweir  be  my  seill. 
That  scho  woir  never  grene  nor  gray, 
That  set  hir  half  so  weill. 

Henrysone,  Bannalyne  Poems,  p.  104. 
Hence  setting,  "  becoming,  graceful,"  S. 

Says  she,  that  lad  was  a'  her  care, 

That  was  so  setting  « ith  his  yellow  hair. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  50. 

3.  Used  in  a  neut.  form  ;  She's  a  setting  (ass,  S, 
as  signifying,  that  although  a  young  woman  has 
no  claim  to  beauty,  she  has  that  prepossessing 
appearance,  or  natural  gracefulness  of  manner, 
that  makes  her  look  to  advantage. 

The  ither  too  was  a  right  setting  lass, 

Though  forthersome. 

Ross's  Ilelenorc,  p.  94. 
A  dress  is  said  to  set  one,  or  to  be  setting,  when 
it  becomes  the  complexion  or  form  of  the  wearer.  S. 
Su.G.  suet.a,  convenire ;  sacte/ig,  conveniens. 
At  hunn  saeti  sent  bezt ;  what  is  most  proper  for  his 
station,  S.  what  sets  him  best,  Spec.  lleg.  p.  6*23. 
Hire,  on  this  word,  refers  to  the  Fr.  imjicrs.  v.  sicd, 
as  a  cognate  term.  Cet  accoustrcment  luy  sied  bien  ; 
This  garment  becomes,  beseems,  or  fits  him  well, 
Cotgr. 

SET,  s.  The  set  of  a  borough,  its  particular  con- 
stitution^ or  the  form  of  its  administration,  ac- 
cording to  charter,  including  the  number  of  ma- 
gistrates and  counsellors,  the  mode  of  election, 
&c.  S. 
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<•'  At  l.isf,  Cliailos  1,  ill  1633,  eslablishcd  and 
coufiiiMC'd  all  the  giants  of  his  royal  prt-dfcessors,  in 
favour  of  the  boroiiiili  ;  and  the  set,  or  form  of  its 
govprnincnt,  was  ratilii'd  by  the  convention  of  bo- 
roiifjlisjiii  170fi."  V.  l''.lsyn,lMoray,  Statist.  Arc.  v. 3. 
JVlr.  Macphcrson  seems  to  view  this  word  as  radi- 
cally allied  to  sauchhii/nir,  reconcili.ation,  Isl.  Sw. 
Mietl.  Sibb.  derives  it  from  Hii.G.  sae/t,  modus, 
sactt-n,  convenirc.  But  the  origin  is  undoubtedly 
A.S.  ftict-aii,  sct-ciii,  statuere,  consfiluere,  Teut. 
sct/.c/i,  Germ.  ycf:-cii ;  wheiiee  f;liesct,  gesetz,  lex, 
constitulio  ;  Alem.  hcscziulit,  institutione,  Kero  ap. 
Srliilt. 

To  SET  after  one,  v.  a.     To  pursue  one,  S.     1 
S(t,  or  set  oi't,  after  hiin  ;  I  pursued  him. 
This  is  aSu.G.  idiom.     Sueitu  cj'ter  fii,  aliipiem 
i>roperato  ciirsu  perscqui ;  sactt-u,  cum  impctu  fer- 
ri,   being  thus  used. 
To  SET  aff,  r.  n.    To  go  away,  to  begin  a  journey ; 

pcnenilly  implying  the  idea  of  expedition,  S. 
.SET,  Sf.tt,  co)ij.     Though,  although. 
And  .s(7  tvl  this  I  gawe  my  wylle. 
My  wyt  1  kene  swa  skant  (liare-tylle, 
Tliat  1  duwte  sarc  thahiie  t\  1  oli'ende. 

ff'j/i'i/oicii,  i.  I'rol.  3.3. 
Tliocht  all  war  lieyr  the  sehippis  of  braid  Ber. 

taue. 
Part  suld  we  loss,  set  fortouii  had  it  suorn  ; 
The  best  wcr  man  in  sc  is  ws  beforn. 

fi'ullacc,  ix.  83.  MS.. 
Sic  plesand  wordes  rarjiand  he  has  forth  broeht, 
Hctl  his  n)>  nd  troublil  mony  grcuous  thocht. 
Doug,  yirgil,  19.  28. 
Sercn.  meations  Sw.  oaiifedt  as  used  in   the  same 
rensc.     A.S.  sp(  is  expl.  ideo,   idrirco.     This  parti, 
clc  is  most  probably  the  imperat.  of  the  v.,  like  utip- 

•  fiET,  part.  pa.  Disposed;  applied  to  the  te.nper 

of  mind,  or,  as  i:i  E.,  the  dhposilioi). 

JJot  he  quham  by  thou  fenys  thyself  begatte 
Achill  was  not  to  Prianie  sa  hard  sette. 

Dui/g.  yirgil,  57.  7. 

"  As  Scot,  we  say,  lie  is  very  ill  set,  i,  c.  ill 
n.iturcd,  crabbed,  cross-grained  ;  as  the  E.  say,  ill- 
lonl rived ;"  Rudd. 

"  The  commissioners    (old  how  the  marquis  and 
town   of  Aberdeen  were  peaceably  scf,  obedient  (o 
the  king  and  bis  laws."    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  118. 
SETH,  ,«.     The  Coalfish.     V.  Sea.tu. 
SETHILLj  .'.     A  disease  affecting  sheep  in  one 

of  their  sides,  which  makes  them  le.!n  all  to  one 

sii'e  in  walking,  S.B. 

A.S.  sid-adlh  cxjil.  latcris  dolor,  plcuriticus.  Cut 
perhaps  the  S.B.  term  is  merely  a  corr,  of  iide-ill. 

SETT,  pret.     Rulcvl. 

Tuo  yore,  he  sett  that  land, 
liis  lawes  made  he  cri. 

•S'lV  Triitrcm,  p.  iO. 
<«   Perhajs  dorivrd  from  suughten,  to  put  to  ac 
eord,    or  from  saihl.    \_iaetl}    Ssv.   modus."     Gl., 
Tristr. 

A.S,  seft'Cin,  disponere,  occurs  in  a  sense  pretty 
similar.  Sctte  thar  to  tandes  and  rente" ;  l)is|)osuit 
insupcr  terras  et  rcu'.tuj ;  Chron.  Sii.':.  '2  10.  13. 


SETTE,  pari.  pa.    Disposed.     V.  Set,  id. 
SETTING,  A-.     A  weight  in  Orkney,  containing 
21  marks. 

"  Imprimis,  24  marks  makis  ane  setting.''  Skene, 
Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Scrplailh. 

"21  merks  make  1  setting,  nearly  equal  to  1 
stone  6  lib.  Dutch."  P.  Cross,  Orkn.  Statist.  Ace. 
vii.  -177. 

SETTREL,  Setterel,  adj.    Thick-set,  dwarf- 
ish, S.B. 

"  The  second  cliiel  was  a  thick,  settcrel,  swown 
pallach."     Journal  from  London,  p.  2. 

From   A.S.   fett-an,  Su.G.  suett-u,  to  jjlace,  to 
fix.     AVe  say  that  one  is  set  in  his  growth,   when  it 
is  sii])i)osed  th.it  he  will  not  grow  any  taller,  S. 
SETTRIN,  Set  ri:nt,  s.     A  certain  portion  al- 
lotted tq  a  servant  or  cottager,  when  working  to 
his  master;  consisting  of  different  kinds  of  food, 
ns  porridge,  broth,  and  bread,  Aug.  Pcrths. 
More   is   generally  allow.ed   (ban    one  person  can 
cat  :    but   whatever   the   la!)ourer   leaves,    he   has   a 
right  to  carry  home  to  his  own  famil)  .     The  vessel 
appropriated    to    this   use  is  called   the  sellrin  cap. 
The   phrases  scltrin   bread,   scltrin   meal,  &c.  are 
also  used. 

This  is  a  corr.  of  set  rent.  "  We  say  Scot.,  He 
lives  upon  his  purchase,  as  well  as  others  on  their 
jsc/;e7i/,  Prov."  lludd.  to.  i'ttrcA-?*.  V.  also  KeU 
ly,  p.  3ti2. 

"  Now  I  think  the  very  annuity  and  ca-sualties  of 
the  cross  of  Christ, — and  these  comforts  that  accom. 
pany  it,  better  than  the  world's  set. rent."  Ruth- 
erford's Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  G. 

SETS,  s.  pi.     Corn  put  up  in  small  stacks,  Loth. 
Isl.  sate,  Su.G.  suatu,  cumulus  foeni ;  (lom  saett- 
(I,   to  place. 

SEUCII,SrwcH,,9.    1.  A  furrow,  a  small  ditch, S. 
In  the  meyn  tyme  Eneas  with  ane  pleuch 
The  ciete  circulit,  and  mark  it  be  ane  sciick. 
Doug.  Virgil,  153.  11. 
It  is  now  written  sheugli.     V.  Suakn. 
2.  A  gulf. 

As  we  approchit  neir  the  hillis  held, 

Ane  (enibill  .\ck-cIi  birnand  in  llammis  rcid 

Abliominabill,  and  how  as  hell  to  see, 

All  full  of  brinstano,  pick,  and  bulling  leid, — 

I  saw. Pttlice  of  Honour,  iii.  J. 

Scugli,  A.  Hot.,  a.  wet  ditch  ;  ]■].  sough,  a  sub- 
terraneous drain  ;  not  from  Er.  sous,  as  Johnson 
derives  it,  but  as  allied  to  Tent,  soj/e,  souise,  cloa, 
en,  Isl.  sac.g-r,  Sw.  sog^  colluvies,  ductus  aquae, 
ftuentis.  Pi';haps  Lat.  sulc-us,  is  from  the  same  ori. 
gin.  Ileb.  nmti''  •huhah,  fossa,  fovea;  from  nW> 
shuiihh,  inv'.i  lan,  deprimi. 
To  Sr.i'CH,  r.  a.     To  cut,  to  divide. 

Thay  jcucA.the  fludvs,  thatsouchand  quharc  thay 
fare 

In  sender  slidis. Doug.  Virgil,  132.  17. 

Eat.  sulr-are.     V.  t)ie  «. 
SEUIN  STERNES,  the  Pleiades,  S. 

'J'he  Pleuch,  and  the  poles,  the  planettis  began, 
TheSon,  the seuinslerncs,  and  the  Cliarle  v.anc. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  2.39,  b.  2.      / 
SEW,  prct.  V.    .Sowed,  Doug.     V.  Skail,  v.  i. 
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SEWANE,  s.     '<  Seems  to  signify  some  drug  or 

medical  composition,"  Riidd.     "  Some  kind  of 

confection  or  sweet-meat,"  Sibb. 

Triakil,  droggis,  or  electuary, 

Scropys,  seieune,  succure,  and  synamomc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Fro  I.  401.  40. 

Qii.  salnne,  S.  savin,  a  plant  to  which  povferful 
Bffccis  are  stiU  vulgarly  ascribed  ? 
SEW  AN  BELL. 

For  and  I  llyt,  s\im  scgc  for  schame  suld  sihk, — 
Roches  suld  ryve,  the  warld  suld  hald  nae  gripis; 
Sa  loud  of  cair  the  sezoan  bell  suld  clink. 

Dunbar,  Chron.  S.  P.  i.  351. 

Perhaps  this  name  might  be  given  to  the  bell  rung 
to  call  the  monks  to  their  devotions,  q.   the  rccol- 
lecHon-beil,   Fr.  souvcii-ir,  to  remnnbcr. 
SEWANS,  i-.  ;;/.  Expl.  sowens,  by  Mr.  Pinkerton, 

as  occurring  Houbte,  iii.  (i.     But  in  MS.  it  is 

setearis,  i.  e.  sewers,  officers  who  serve  up  a  feast. 
Mony  sauourous  sawce  with  sctcaris  he  send. 
SEX,  adj.     Six. 

Than  Canatulniel  sex  yhere  wes 

-^ Oure  the  Peychtis  Kyng  regnand. 

H'j/iitutcn,  V.  9.  805. 

Alem.  Isl.  Su.G.  Dan.  Lat.  id.    Hence  scxt,  sixtJi, 
sexfcn,  sixteen,  sixteenth,  sextij,  sixty.      V.  Sax. 
SH.     For  words  not  found  printed   in  this  form, 

V.  SCH. 
SHABLE,  Shadblf.,  s.     1.  A  crooked  sword, 

or  hanger. 

"  A  sea-captain  oflerod  to  strike  off  my  head  with 
a  shable."     Colvil,  Introd.  to  Mock  Poem,  p.  8. 

"  Kven  the  church-yard  on  a  Sunday  was  some- 
times the  scene  of  action,  where  two  hostile  lairds, 
with  their  respective  adherents,  rushed  upon  one 
another  with  their  durks  and  their  shabbies."  P. 
Stralhdon,  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.   xiii.  184. 

Su.G.  Dan.  Belg.  subel,  Germ,  sacbcl,  Fenn.  sa- 
bcli,  a  crooked  sword,  a  scymitar.     Wachter  de. 
rives  the  term  from  Arab,  seif,  a  sword,   properly 
of  the  falchion  kind. 
'2.  It  is  now  generally  used  to  denote  an  old  rusty 

sword  ;  Aiie  auld  sliable,  S. 
To  SHACH,  V.  a.     To  shape  or  form  any  thing 

in   an   oblique  way,  to   distort  ;  pret.   shaclit  ; 

part.  pa.  id.  also  heshacht,  S. 

There  are  many  cognates  in  the  other  Northern 
languages.  Isl.  skag-u,  to  decline,  to  bend,  to 
turn  out  of  the  way  ;  delleclere,  (r.  Andr.  ;  skaga, 
a  promontory  which  stretches  oblicpiely  ;  skar.k-ur, 
skuckr,  obliquus,  impar,  incqualia  habcns  opposita 
latera  ;  skackt,  obliquitas,  dnaruin  ejusdem  rei  late, 
rum  inequalitas,   Landnamab.  Gl. 

These  words  are  formed  from  Isl.  ska,  an  in- 
separable particle,  corresponding  to  Lat.  dis,  and 
denoting  disjunction.  Hence  also  Su.G.  ligga  ska- 
fottcs,  divaricata  crura  altcrius  capitt  obverterc, 
Ihre  ;  to  lie  heads  and  Ihraics,  S.  ;  skaek-a,  to  set 
asunder;  skack-a,  to  divide,  to  break  off;  Isl.  siac- 
gelfand,  one  who  has  unequal  teeth,  q.  whose  teeth 
arc  shiichf,  or  shachell.  To  the  same  fountain  must 
MR  trace  Isl.  sleij'-r,  Dan.  skuev,  Germ,  schief,  E. 
fietc,  and  asiezc,  oblique. 
SnAcu-END  ()/  a  zicO,  the  fag-end,  where  the 


cloth  becomes  inferior  in  quality,  in  consequencp 
of  the  materials  growing  scanty,  or  of  t!»e  best 
being  used  fir^it,  S.B.     V.  preceding  word. 
To  SiiACiii^E,  V.  a.     To  use  any  thing  so  as  to 
distort  it  from  its  proper  shape  or  direction,  S. 
Jfe  has  slinchlil  aic  Im  sclinnn,  he  has  put  bis 
shoes  quite  out  of  shape.     Hence  Shachli/i,  un- 
steady, infirm,  S. 
Hhachledfee/,  distorted  feet,  S. 
"  Ye  shape  shoon  by  your  ain  shackled  feet ;" 
Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  86. 

I  spicr'd  for  my  cousin,  fu'  couthy  and  sweet, — 
And  ho«  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shacil't  feet. 
Hums,  iv.  250.     Leg.  shachl't. 
Teut.  schahl,  schehl,  oblitpius.      V.  Shach. 
SiiAcnLE,  4'.     Any  instrument  or  machine  that  is 

worn  out,  S.B. 
To  ShacHlk,  SnociiEr-,  v.  n.  To  shuffle  in 
walking,  S.  s/iorJi/e,  Loth. 
"  Had  you  such  a  shoe  on  every  foot,  you  would 
shochel ;"  S.  Prov.  "  A  scornful  return  of  a  wo- 
man to  a  fellow  that  calls  her  she,  and  not  by  her 
name."  Kelly,  p.  142.  She,  (S.  scho,)  is  pron. 
in  the  same  manner  as  shoe. 

SHACKLE-BANE,  s.     The  wrist,  S.  improper- 
ly written  slirhcl  bane. 

He  gowls  to  be  sa  disappointed, 
And  drugs,  till  he  has  maist  disjointed 
His  shekel  banc. —      Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  495. 
Contrive  na  we,  your  shahlc  banes 
Will  niak  but  little  streik. 

Poems  in  the  Uuchan  Dialect,  p.  35. 
q.  the  bone  on  which  shaciles  are  fixed.  A.  Bor. 
shackle  of  the  arm,  id. 

SHAFf,   .T.     A  handle ;    as   a  rchip-shaft,   the 
handle  of  a  whip,  S. 
Su.G.  shaft,  Isl.  skupt,  manubrium. 
SHAFTS,  s.    A  designation  of  one  kind  of  wool- 
len cloth,  Aberd. 

"  Clothes  manufactured  from  the  above  wool, — 
three  quarters   to   yard   broad   seys,  sarges,  shafts, 
plaidings,  baizes,  linsey-woolscys,  jemmies,  and  strip, 
ped  aprou  stuiVs  "     Statist.  Ace.  (.\bord.)  xix.  208. 
SHAG,  ,c.    The  refuse  of  barley,  or  that  which  is 
not  properly  filled,  generally  given  to  horses  or 
cattle,  S.  diclitins^s,  synon. 
As,  in  thrashing,  the  beards  arc  not  so  easily  sepa. 
rated  from  this  kind  of  corn,  as  that  which  is  fully 
ripened,  it  may  have  received  its  name  from  this  cir- 
cumstance ;    from   Su.G.   skaegg,    hair   in   general, 
hence  applied  to  the  beard  ;  Isl.  skegg,  Dan.  skiaegg, 
id.  A.S.  sveage,  coma. 

To  SHAK  ones  crap,  to  speak  loudly  and  vehe- 
mently, to  give  vent  to  one's  ill  humour,  S.B. 
Afore  ye  lat  hnn  get  o'er  meikle  time 
To  shak  his  crop,  and  ^.cauld  you  for  the  quean, 
Be  bauld  enough  to  tell  him  a'  your  mind. 

Shirrifs^  Poems,  p.  54. 
This  metaph.  seems  borrowed   from   the  carUling 
of  a  fowl,   when  provoked. 
To  SHAK  a  fa,'  [  fall],  to  gtapple,  to  WTCStl.,  S. 

V.  Faw. 
SHAKE-DOWN,  s.     "  A  temporary  bed  made 
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on  ilic  floor,  wlien  a  houst  is  crowUtJ ;"  S.     V. 
Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.  p.  ITJ. 
It  is  also  used  iiietaph. 

Tlii'j'vt  tat'ii  bill)  mist  up  in  thcii  arms, 
And  niadf  ills  ihak~do!sn  in  tlie  barns. 
Mian  o'  Maul,  Janiitson'.s  I'opui.  Ball.  ii.  239.     i 
SHALLOCH.    V.  Hammit. 
To  SHAM,  V.  a.    To  striice,  Loth.;  as,  rilsftain 

your  /ea'.f.    .  i 

To  SHAMBLE,  v.  w.     1.  To  rack  the  limbs  by 
striding  too  far ;  as,  low'//  shamble  yoursiif, 
pron.  shammil,  Aug. 
2.  To  distort  the  fate,  to  make  a  wry  mouth,  S. 
Ilcncc  ihamblc  chafts,  wry  niuuth,  distorted  choirs, 
S.B, 

Compare  you  tlit'U  to  Thorsitcs, 
NVlia  for's  ili-scrajipit  tongue, 
An'  shamO/e-cluif/s,  got  on  his  back 
Puss  wi'  the  nine  tails  hung. 
Pociti.i  in  the  JJuclian  Dialect,  p.  24.  V.  Sembvl. 
SHAMS,  s.  pi.     Lips.     Fr.  janibc.i,  id. 
SHAN,  adj.     "  Pitiful,  silly,  poor  ;"  Gl.  Rams. 
Of  umquhile  John  to  lie  or  bunn, 

Shaws  l)ul  ill  «ill,  and  looks  right  shan. 

Yc're  never  rugget,  ifiait,  nor  kittle, 

Hut  blyth  and  gabby. 
Ramsui^'s  Poems,  i.  225.   ii.  329. 
Allied  perhaps  to  A.S.  scande,  Teut.  schunde,  ig- 
nominia,  dedecus  ;  Su.G.  ukaend-a,  probro  afCcere. 
Shan,   shame-facedness,    bashfulness ;    Line.    Gl. 
Grose. 

SHANGAN,  s.     "  A  st'ck  cleft  at  one  end,  for 

putting  the  tail  of  a  dog  in,  by  way  of  mischief, 

or  to  frighten  him  away  ;"  Gl.  Burns,  S. 

He'li  clap  a  shangan  ou  her  tail. 

Burns,  iii.  62. 

Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Shangic,  s.  q.  a 
shackle.     As  denoting  what  is  cloven,  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  derived  from  the  Isl.   part,  ska,  signifying 
disjunction.     V.  Shacu.     Hence, 
To  SnA.VGiE,  V.  a.     To  inclose  in  a  cleft  piece  of 

wood,  S.A. 

A  bridal  haudin  at  the  mill, 
The  watch  were  there  resortin, 

To  shangie  ilka  lassie's  tail. 

Rev.  J.  Nicors  Poems,  ii.  8. 
SHANCIE,  s.     A  shackle  that  runs  on  the  stake 

to  which   a  cow   is   bound  in  the  byre ;  hence 

also  called  rmskackle,  Fife.     V.  Shangan. 
SHANGIE,  adj.     Thin,  meagre,  S. 

Gael,  seung, small, slender,  slender- waisted ;  seang~ 
aim,  to  make  slender  or  thin,  to  grow  slender;  Shaw. 
SHANK  of  a  hill,  the  projecting  point  of  a  hill, 

S.     V.  Now. 
SHANK  of  a  coal  mine,  the  pit  that  is  sunk  for 

reaching  the  co.ils,  S. 

From  A.S.  scenc-»n,  to  sink  ;  or  perhaps  the  E. 
word,  as  denoting  a  handle,  is  used  metaph.,  in  the 
same  manner  as  shaft  for  a  pit. 
SHANKS,  5.  pi.     Stockings.     V.  Schank. 
SHANNACH,  s.     Cominonly  expl.  a  bone-fire; 

but  properly  one  lighted  on  Hallow-eve,  Perths. ; 

sometimes  shinicle. 


It  is  '■.'.»r.  from  GaeJ.  Samhnag,  or,  aj  it  w  other, 
wise  written,  Sumh-in,  the  great  festival  observed 
by  the  Cells  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  Dr.  Smith, 
having  spoken  of  Beltane,  says  ; 

"  The  other  of  these  solemnities  was  held  upon 
llallovv-.cv.c,  which,  in  Galic,  still  retains  the  name 
of  fiuiiih-'in.  The  word  sigiiiGes  the  fire  vf  peace, 
or  the  timq  of  kindling  the  fire  for  maintaining  the 
jieuce.  It  was  at  that  season  that  the ''Druids  usual- 
ly n)e'(  in  thC  mofet  centrical  places  of  every  coHufry, 
to  adjust  every  dispute,  and  decide' every  coiitrover- 
sy.''  On  that  occasion,  all  the  lire  in  the  country 
was  extinguished  ou  the  preceding  evening,  in  order 
to  be  supplied,  the  next  diy,  by  a  portion  of  the 
holy  fire  which  was  kindled  and  cOnSerraled  by  the 
Druids.  Of  this,  no  perNou  who  had  infringed  the 
peace,  or' was  become  obnoxious  to  any  breach  of 
law,  or  any  failure  in  duty,  was  to  have  any  share, 
till  he  had  Grst  made  all  the  reparation  and  submis- 
sion which  the  Druids  required  of  him.  Whoever 
did  not,  with  the  most  implicit  obedience,  agree  to 
this,  had  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  more 
dreaded  than  death,  immediately  denouni-ed  against 
him.  None  was  allowed  to  give  him  house  or  lire, 
or  shew  him  the  least  otTicc  of  humanity,  under  the 

penalty  of  incurring  the  same  sentence. 

"   In   many  parts   of  Scotland,  these  Hallow. eve 
fires   continue   still    to    be    kindled  ;   and,    in   some 
))laces,   should  any  family,  through  negligence,   al- 
low their  fire  to  go  out  on  that  night,  or  ou  Whit- 
suntide,  [Gael.  BeUl-lin,']  they  may  lind  a  difficul- 
ty in   getting   a  supply   from   their  neighbours   the 
next   morning."     Galic   Antiquities,    Hist.   Druids, 
p.  31 — 33.      V.  Hallow-een  bleeze. 
To  SHAPE  away,  v.  a.     To  drive  away. 
Ane  cursit  fox  lay  hid  in  rox  ; — 
Nane  might  him  shape  ajcai/. 

Spec.  Gvdli)  Sangs,  p.  6. 
Lord  Hailed  renders  it,  without  any  apparent  rea- 
son, "  cut  oft."     It  is  certainly  allied  to  Germ.. 
schieb~en,   schupf-en,   to  drive ;   Teut.   schuijjf~en, 
id.  Kilian. 

SHARGAR,  Sharger,  5.  A  lean  person,  a 
scrag;  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  weakly  chiid, 
S.  also  sbargan. 

At  first  1  thought  but  little  of  the  thing  ; 
But  mischief's  mother's  but  like  midge's  wing. 
I  never  dream'd  things  wad  ha  ganc  this  length; 
But  we  have  e'en  seen  shargurs  gather  strength, 
That  seven  years  have  sitten  in  the  flet. 
And  yet  have  bangsters  on  their  boddom  set. 
Ross's  IJelenore,  p.  89. 
V.  Play-feik  and  Warydragel. 
It  seems  radically  the  same  with  E.  scrag,   which 
Dr.  Johnson  derives  from  Belg.  scrughc,  a  word   I 
have  not  met  with.    Seren.,  however,  mentions  Belg. 
scraghe.  Id. 

SHARN,  SuEARN,  s.  The  dung  of  oxen  or 
cows,  S.  scam,  A.  Bor. 

They  turn'd  nie  out,  that's  true  enough, 

To  stand  at  city  bar, 
That  I  may  clean  up  ilka  sheugh, 
Of  a'  the  sham  and  glaur. 

R.  Gutlowaifs  Poems,  p.  30. 
A.S.  scearii,  Fris.  scharn,  Dan,  skarn,  dung. 
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Sharmy,  adj.    Bedaubed  with  cows' dung,  S. 

"  Ye  shine  like  the  sunny  sidu  of  a  sharncj/ 
wcght ;"  i.  c.  an  instrument  for  winnowing  corn  ; 
Hainsay's  S.  Pror.  p.  86.  This  is  spoken  in  ridi. 
cole  of  those  who  appear  fine. 

SHAR^fY-PEAT,  s.     A  cake  consisting  of  cows' 

dung  mixed  with  coal-dross,  dried   in  the  sun, 

and  used  by  the  poor  for  fu-1  in  some  places,  S. 

Cows  dung,  dried,  for  the  same  purpose,  is  called 

casings,  A.  Bor.  Ray, 

SHARRACHIE,  adj.     Cold,  chill,  piercing ;  a 
term  applied  to  the  weather,  S.B. 
Sometimes  it  is  pron.  shellachie,  which  is  possibly 
the  original  word,  from  the  same  fountain  with  chilly 
written  Mhi/l  by  Doug. 

SHATHMONT,  s.     A  measure  of  six  inches  in 
length. 

Jlis  legs  were  scarce  a  shaihmont's  length, 
And  thick  and  thimber  was  his  thighs. 

Ritson^s  S.  Songs,  ii.  139. 
It  is  more  properly  written  Scuaftmon,  q.  v, 
SHAVE,  SiiEEVE,  s.     A  slice;  as,  a  shave  of 
bread,  S.  shke,  E. 

Be  that  time  bannocks  and  a  sheeve  of  cheese 
Will  make  a  breakfast  that  a  laird  might  please. 

Ramsay s  Poems,  ii.  73. 
She  begs  one  sheave  of  your  white  bread. 
And  a  cup  of  your  red  wine. 

Jamieson''s  I'optdar  Ball.  ii.  124. 
Belg.  schiff,  a   round   slice.     This   is   indeed   the 
precise  sense  of  our  term.     Sw.  en  skifica  brod,  \<L 
from  skifzc-a,  diffindere,  in  tenues  laminas  secare  ; 
I»l.  skifj'c  scindo,  seco. 
To  SHAVE,  r.  a.    To  sow,  Aberd.  show,  Bu- 

chan.    . 
SHAVER,  a.     A  humorous,  fellow,  a  wag,  S. ; 
V.  Gl.  Shirr. ;  a  low  word ;  borrowed  from  the 
idea  of  talcing  off  the  beard. 
SHAULING,  s.     The  act  of  killing  salmon  by 

means  of  a  leister,  S.A.     V.  Leister. 
SHAUP,  .«.      1.  The  hull,  the  husk;  as,  a  pea- 

shaup,  the  hull  of  peas,  S. 
V.  Metaph.   for  an  empty  person,  one  who  is  a 
mere  husk. 

Here,  Sir,  you  never  fail  to  please, 
Wha  can,  iu  phrase  adapt  with  case. 
Draw  to  the  life  a'  kind  of  fowks, 
Proud  shuups,  dull  coofs,  and  gabbling  gowks. 
Ramsay's  Works,  i.  134. 
Teut,  schelp,  putaracn,  Su.G.  Isl.  skalp,  vagina  ; 
Dan.  skulpe,  "  hulls,  husks,  cods,  or  shells  of  pulse," 
WollV;  from  Germ,  schel-en,  Su.G.  skyl-a,  to  cover.' 
SHAWS,  pi.     The  foliage  of  esculent  roots  ;  as 
of  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.  S. 
It  is  also  used  in  sing.,  to  denote  all  the  herbage 
of  a  single  root ;  as,  a  carrut.shazo. 

"  A  potatoc  shaw  was  lately  dug  up,  which  had 
103  attached  to  it,  the  least  of  them  of  a  proper 
size,  and  the  most  part  very  large,  all  produced 
from  a  single  potatoe,  set  uncut."  Edin.  Evening 
Courant,   31.  Oct.  1805. 

Teut.  sclumc,  umbra ;  originally  the  same  with 
S.  and  E.  schaw,  a  wood. 


SHEAL,  ScHEi.E,  Sheii.,  Shield,  Shiet-msc!, 
SiiEEi.jN,  s.  J.  A  hut,  or  residence  for  those 
who  have  the  care  of  sheep;  also  a  hut  for  fish- 
ermen, S. 

"  On  the  sides  of  the  hills,  too,  upon  spots  where 
shields  have  been  occasionally  erected,  to  shelter 
the  shepherds  in  summer  and  harvest,  when  feeding 
their  flocks  at  a  distance  from  tlieir  ordinary  dwell, 
ings,  .  the  sward  is  richly  variegated  with  clover, 
daisies,  and  other  valuable  grasses  and  wild  flowers." 
P.  Durness,  Sutherl.   Statist.  Ace.  iii.  377. 

"  Here  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  some  goats' 
whey,  at  a  ShecUn,  or  liothuif,  a  cottage  made  of 
turf,  the  dairy-housc,  where  the  Highland  shepherds 
or  graziers  live  with  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  dur. 
ing  the  line  season  make  butter  and  cheese."  Pen- 
nant's Tour  in  S.    1769,   p.  I'a-J.    123. 

"  The  fishers  built  another  fhcul  on  the  said 
haugh  on  the  north  side,  and  both  > heals  on  the 
north  side  still  remain  :  That  said  shcals  arc  built  of 
feal."     State,   Leslie  of  Powis,  kc.    1805.   p.  143. 

2.  A  shed  erected  for  sheltering  slieep,  on  the 
hills,  during  the  night  ;  containing  also  a  lodge 
for  the  sliepherd,  S. 

3.  A  summer  residence  ;  especially,  one  erected 
for  those  who  go  to  the  hills  for  sport,  S. 

"  It  [Durness]  surely  has  been  a  slieul,  or  sum- 
mer dwelling  of  old,  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of 
Caithness."  P.  Durness,  Sutherl.  Statist.  Ace.  iii. 
576. 

4.  Schelis,  p!.  J^yH/er  sr/(f//y,  winter  quarters  ; 
the  term  being  improperly  used. 

"  Agricola — returnit  in  Brygance,  leuand  bis  ar- 
my in  the  wynter  schelis."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  iv. 
c.  11.     In /«'6cr«aj- dimissus  exercitus,   Boeth. 

5.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  a  nest  for  a  field- 
mouse. 

As  I  hard  say,  it  was  a  semple  wane 

Of  fog  and  fern,  full  fecklessly  was  maid, 
A  silly  sited,  under  a  eard-fast  stane. 

Ilenn/sone,  Evergreen,  i.  146. 

This  term  is  not  unknown  in  England.  "  Sheal, 
a  cottage  or  shelter  :  the  word  is  usual  in  the  wastes 
of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland."  Camden's 
Remains,  Surnames,  Let.  S. 

It  is- undoubtedly  of  Gothic  origin.  Isl.  sael  is 
used  precisely  in  the  first  sense  given  above,  also 
saelo-hus,  and  sello-bod.  The  former  is  thus  defined 
by  Verel.  ;  Tuguria  in  sylvis,  montibus,  aut  litori- 
bus,  quae  aestivo  tempore  inhabitant,  yui  pecoruni 
pascendorum  curam  habent,  aut  iter  per  invia  faci. 
entes.  Sael,  domuncula  acstiva  in  montanis;  saelu- 
hus,  tuguria  viatoribus  ad  pernoctandum  e.\s(ructa  ; 
G.  Andr.   p.  205. 

A.S.  sueld,  seld,  a  mansion,  KXeta.  selitha,  a  ta- 
bernacle,  seem  to  be  from  the  same  fountain. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  same  word  which  appears  with 
the  insertion  of  k ;  Su.G.  skalc,  Isl.  skali,  a  cot- 
tage, whence  shalabu,  one  who  dwells,  or  has  a  hut, 
iu  the  woods.  In  Iceland,  "  formerly  houses  were 
built  in  some  particular  places  for  the  use  of  travel, 
lers,  which  were  called  Tliiod-brautar-siaala ;''  Von 
Troil,  p.  57.  Isl.  skiul  is  used  almost  exactly  as  in 
sense  2.   Latcbra,  propric  tectum  siuc  parietibus,  ad 
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urcpndam  pluviam  a  substantibiis  ;  gardaskiul,  q.  <t 
i/iiril  shicll;  skognskiul,  u  :cood  or  schaxc-shieU,  Sec 
V.  Vort'l.  Iiul.  p.  "iiO.  Ihro  informs  ns,  (hat,  in  tlu; 
Salic  Law,  ,»/,««/ denotes  a  building,  hastily  thronii 
together,  in  wliicli  the  hunters  He  in  wait.  The  af- 
finity of  this  to  sense  3.  is  so  plain,  as  to  require  no 
illustration.  Jlence  probably  Isl  skall-a,  to  drive 
Mild  beasts  into  the  nets  ;  and  uku/la-lag,  the  society 
of  huntsmen.  Ihrc  derives  skalc,  a  cottage,  from 
sij/l-a,  to  cover  ;  whence  also  ikitil,  tegmen,  the 
same  with  the  Isl.  word  mentioned  above.  Stiel  has 
been  deduced  from  MoesG.  sul-jan  to  inhabit,  whence 
sali/li:ci>s,  habitations,  mansions. 

As  Ir.  sgalahi  denotes  huts,  cottages,  (Obrien) 
Gael.  id.  (rendered  in  sing,  by  Shaw)  ;  it  seems 
highly  probable  tliat  the  Celts  borrowed  the  term 
from  (he  CiOths,  with  whom  it  appears  to  have  been 
of  far  more  general  use. 

It  may  be  conjectured,  that  this  word  was  used 
by  tlie  Picts  to  denote  even  their  superior  sorl  of 
buildings,  otherwije  called  biirgf  or  bniclis.  For, 
according  to  G.  Andr.,  Dan.  skate  has  the  sense  of 
conclave,  rotunda  doi7iits ;  as  distinguished  from  stuc, 
which  he  renders,  curta  domus. 

To  SilEAL,  SiiiEL,  V.  a.    To  sheal  the  sheep,  to 

put  them   under  cover,   to   inclose  them   in  a 

sheal,  S. 

I  see  a  bught  beyond  it  on  a  bog. 
Somebody  here  is  shcaling  with  their  store, 
III  summer  time,  I've  heard  the  like  afore. 

liois's  Ilclciwie,  p.  77. 

Skill  is  used  in  the  same  sense,   A.  Bor.     But 
Grose  improperly  expl.  it,  "  to  sever  sheep  ;"  mis- 
led  by  the  similarity  of  the  v.  to  that  signifying  to 
separate. 
To  SHEAL,  r.  a.  To  take  the  husks  ofF  seeds,  S. 

"  There  arc — great  complaints  that  the  corn  is 
not  well  shcalcd."  Statist.  Ace.  xvii.  117.  V. 
Shilling. 

Bclg.  scheele,  the  husk  ;  scheel-en,  A.S.  sceed-ian, 
Germ,  sclial-en,  Su.G.  skal-it,  to  shell,  putamcn  au- 
ferre  ;  Germ,  geschalele  gerste,  peeled  barley. 

The  radical  ;•.  seems  to  be  Su.G.  skil-ia,  A.S. 
scyl-an,  disjungerc,  because  thus  the  grain  is  sej)a- 
rated  from  the  husk. 

To  SHEAR,  ScuEin,  r.  a.   I.  To  cut  down  corn 

\vith  the  sickle,  S.  A.  Bor. 
2.  To  reap,  in  general. 

And  sell  (hat  (houmon  sdicir  as  thow  hcs  sawin, 
Ilaue  all  thy  hope  in  God  thy  Creatour, 
And  askliiln  grace,  that  thow  may  be  his  awin. 
Li/ndsafs  Warkh,  1592,  p.  2o8. 
Quhasa  sawis  littil,   sail  scheir  litill  alsa,  and  he 
that   sawis   plenteously  sal   lykwais  scheir  largely." 
Abp.  llamiltouD's  Catechismc,  1552,  Fol.  CC,  a. 

Shearer,  s.     ].  More  strictly,  one  employed  in 
cutting   down    corn,    as   distinguished    from    a 
handsler,  or  one  wiio  binds  the  sheaves,  S. 
Scarse  had  the  hungry  gleaner  put  in  bindc 
The  scattered  grain  the  shearer  left  behinde — 
Hudson'' s  Judi/h,  p.  3. 
"  Male  shearers  [receive]  from  20s  to  30.s,  fe- 
male ditto  from  15s  to  20s  for  the  harvest  seasou."' 
P.  Alaryculturc,  Abrrd.  Statist.  Aec,  vi.  82;  N. 


2.  In  a  general  sense,  a  reaper,  S. 

Thus  to  gae  to  the  shearing,  to  go  to  work  as  a, 
reaper,  without  any  reference  to  the  particular  kind 
of  work  in  which  one  may  be  employed,  S. 

A.S.  scear-aii,  tondere.  But  our  use  of  the  term 
seems  of  Scandinavian  origin  ;  Su.G.  skacr-a,  me- 
tcre,  falcc  secarc  ;  skaera  saed,  to  reap,  skaera  a 
sickle,  skoerd  the  hiirvcst,  skverdc/iil  the  time  of 
harvest,  i.  o.  S.  the  .'hearing.  A  reaper  in  Sw.  is 
skoerdeman,  i.  c.  a  shearer. 

SHEAR-KEAVIE,  s.  That  species  of  crab  call- 
ed Cancer  dcpurator,  Linn,  receives  this  name 

at  Newhaven.     V.  Keavie. 
SHEARN,  .«.     V.  SiiAitx. 
SHEAVE, ,«.  A  flat  slice,  as  of  bread,  S.  V.  Shave. 
SHED.     A  shed  of  lurid,  a  portion  of  land,  as 

distinguished  from  that  which  is  adjacent,  S. 

From  A.S.  ,fcea(/-««,  Teut.  schejd-cii,  separare; 
ichcj/diiig,  parlitio. 
SHED,  s.     The  interstice  between  the  different 

parts  of  the  warp  in  a  loom,  tLrough  which  the 

shuttle  passes,  S. 

"  The  principal  part  of  the  machineryof  a  loom, 
vulgarly  called  the  Guam  or  lliddlcs, — makes  the 
shed  for  transmitting  the  shuttle  with  the  weft." 
Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.    p.   523.      V.   IIeddles   and 

ScilLD. 

SHEDE,  SiiEED,  s.    A  slice;  sheed,  S.B. 
Shaftcs  in  shidc  wode  thci  shindre  in  shedes. 
Sir  Gaican  and  Sir  Gut.  ii.  13. 
Assunder  I  shall  hack  it 

In  shceds  this  day. 
A.  NicoVs  Poems,  1739,  p.  74.     V.  Schide, 
To  SiiEED,  V.  a.  To  cut  into  flat  slices,  S.B. 
SHEIM ACH,  .c.    "  A  kind  of  pack-sackile ;  same 
with  stnil:s."     Gl.  Sibb.  , 

But  it  seems  more  strictly  defined,  "  a  kind  of 
bass  made  of  straw  or  sprot-Topes  plaited,  on  which 
the  panniers  are  hung,  which  are  fastened  to  a  pack* 
saddle."     Kincardincs. 

This  is  nearly  allied  to  Gael,  sumag,  Su.G.  somci 
Alem.  (ierm.  Miiini,  a  jucksaddic.  A.S.  seam,  sar- 
cina  juii'.entaria,  sem-an  oncrarc. 

SHEIMACH,  ,?.    A  thing  of  no  value,  something 

tliat  is  worn  out,  S.B. 

This  may  be  only  a  secondary  sense  of  the  preccd. 
ing  word,  borrowed  from  a  \heimath  when  useless. 
SHEEN  of  the  ei/e,  the  p\ipil  of  the  eye,  S.B. 

sicht,  sight,'  synon.   from  its   brightness.     V. 

SCHENE. 

It  may,  however,  be  from  A.S.  seo,  the  sight  of 

the  eve  :  accus.  seoii. 

SHEEP-ROT,  /t.  Butterwort  or  Yorkshire  sa- 
nicle,  an  herb,  S.B.  Steep-grtist,  or  Ytarni/ig- 
Srrt?,«,  S.A.     Pinguicula  vulgaris,  Linn, 

SHEEVE,  s.^    A  sHce.     V.  Sifave. 

SHELL.  You're  scarcelj/  out  of  the  shell  yet; 
a  phrase  applied  to  young  persons,  to  those 
especially  who  affect  something  beyond  their 
years,  S.  It  is  obviously  borrowed  from  a  chick 
bursting  the  shell. 

SHELLYCOAT,  5.  I.  The  name  given  to  a 
spirit,  supposed  to  reside  in  the  waters,  S. 
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*'  Shfllycoal,  a  spirit,  who  resides  in  (he  waters, 
and  has  given  his   name   to   many  a  rock  and  stone 
npon  the  Scottisli  coast,   belongs  also  to  the  class  of 
bogles.     When  he  appeared,  he  seemed  io  be  deck- 
ed with  marine  productions,  and  in  particular  with 
shells,    whose    clattering  announced   his    approach. 
From  this  circumstance  he  derived  his  name. — Shel- 
li/coat  must  not  be  confounded  with  Kelpj/,  a  water 
spirit  also,  but  of  a  much  more  pow  crful  and  malig- 
nant naturr."    Scott's  Alinstrclsy,  I.  Introd.  civ.  cv. 
2.  A  sheriff's  messenger,  or  buni-bailiit',  Loth. 
I  dinna  care  a  single  jot, 
Tho'  summon'd  by  a  slifl/^-coat ; 
Sac  leally  I'll  propone  defences, 
As  get  you  ilung  for  my  expences. 

Fcrgusson'.i  Poems,  ii.  70. 
Denominated  perhaps  from  the  badges  of  office  on 
his  coat. 
SHELM,  s.     A  rascal. 

'•  When  the  Landgrave  called  him  sJiclin,  Puk 
troon,  Traitor,  and  deceiver  of  Lim  whose  daughter 
he  had  married,  he  made  earnest  suit  (o  the  Empc- 
rour,  for  the  liberty  of  his  godfather,  though  in 
Tain."     Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  12. 

Fr.  schelnu  knave,  rascal,  varlet.  This,  according 
to  Cotgr.,  is  from  a  Germ. «  ord  which  signilics  zcicled. 
Germ,  schclm  originally  signifies  the  carcase  of  a 
dog,  or  any  other  animal,  that  is  cast  out.  Ilcnce 
it  has  been  applied  to  man  ;  and  denotes  one  whom 
all  execrate  as  carrion,  unworthy  of  the  rites  of  se- 
pulture. The  reproach,  as  Wachter  thinks,  origi- 
nated from  this,  that,  as  part  of  the  punishment  of 
Kome  crimes,  the  bodies  of  the  criminals  were  cast 
forth,  after  death,  without  burial. 

Su.G.    skelm,    Belg.    schclm,    E.    skelliim',    Jun. 
flcelm,  id. 
SHELTIE,  s.     A  horse  of  the  smallest  size,  S. 

"  This  country  [Shetland]  produces  little  horses 
commonly  called  shellies,  and  the)'  arc  very  spright- 
ly, tho'  the  least  of  their  kind  to  be  seen  anywhere; 
Ihcy  are  lower  in  stature  than  those  of  Orkney,  and 
it  is  common  for  a  man  of  ordinary  strength  to  lift 
a  slieltic  from  the  ground  :  yet  this  little  creature  is 
able  to  carry  double."  Martin's  West.  Isl.  p.  377. 
"  Their  horses  are  but  little,  yet  strong,  and  can 
erulure  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  most  of  which  they 
have  from  Zetland,  and  are  call'd  Sheliies."  Wal- 
lace's Orkney,  p.  36. 

"  Col,  and  Joseph,  and  some  others,  ran  to  some 
little  l)or^es  called  here  fhel/tes,  that  were  running 
vild  on  a  heath,  and  cattlied  one  of  them."  Bos- 
well's  Jouni.  p.  252. 

Tliis  was  in  the  island  Col,  one  of  the  Hebudae. 
"  The  horses  are  well  known  for  their  small  size 
and  hardiness.     They  are  called  thelites  in  Britain." 
P.  Unst,  Shefl.  Statist.  Ace.  v.  188. 

Can  this  have  any  connexion  with  Germ.  :e/f,  an 
ambling  horse  ;  ;c//t?;-,  a.Spanifh  horse?   Ormavnot 
SIcct/ic  be  rather  a  corr.  of  Shetland,  q.  a  ishtdund 
horse?  The  Isl.  and  Dan.  name  of  these  islands  is 
Hiulttund.     V.  Htims  Kringla,  i.  95. 
SHEPHROA,  .f.     A  piece  of  female  dress. 
For  she  invented  a  thousand  toys, — 
As  scarfs,  shephroas,  tuft's  and  rings. 

H'atsvn's  Coll.  i.  30.  ^V.  Turr. 


Perhaps  something  made  of  kid-leather  finely  pre- 
pared, from  Fr.  chenrectu,  a  kid  ;   unless  it  denoted 
some  ornament  like  a  star,  from  chevremix,  the  de. 
signalion  of  some  stars  that  make  their  appearance 
about  the  twenty-eighth  of  September. 
SHEUCH,  s.     A  furrow,  a  ditch.     V.  Siiucif. 
To  SuLUCH,  Shugh,  r.  a.     To  lay  plants  toge- 
ther in  the  earth,  when  brought  from  the  seed- 
bed, before  they  are  planted  out,  that  they  may 
be  kept  from  withering,  S.  q.  to  put  them  in  a 
sheuch  or  furrow. 
To  SHEVEL,  r.  «.    To  distort,  S.     Hence  shc- 
xelling-gabbit,  q.  having  a  distorted  mouth. 
Ye'll  gar  me  stand  !  ye  shevelling-g^bbit  brock. 
Ramsay'' s  Poems,  ii.  147.     V.  Showl. 
To  SHEVEL,  r.  n.    To  walk  in  an  unsteady  and 
oblique  sort  of  way,  S.      Shuil,  E.  is  nearly  al- 
lied in  sense. 

Isl.  skag-a,  and  sliogr-a,  gradu  ferri  obliquo,  are 

m(ntioned  by  Scren.,  as  allied  to  E.  shuil.  V.  Showl. 

SHIACKS,  s.  pi.     A  li-ht  kind  of  black  oats, 

variegated  with  grey  stripes,  having  beards  like 

barley,  S.B. 

"  The  species  of  oats  used  for  this  last,  [^fauchi 
with  a  single  plowing,  or  one  fur  lei/]  and  partly 
for  (he  outfield,  is  called  small  oats,  hairy  oats,  or 
shiacks.  They  yield  from  five  pecks  to  half  a  boH 
of  meal."  P.  Keith-Hall,  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.  ii.  533. 
Perhaps  from  Su.G.  skaeck,  variegated,  as  these 
oats  are  striped. 

SHILFA,  Shit.faw,   (t.     The  chaffinch,  a  bird. 
Her  cheek  is  like  the  fhilfa's  breast, 
Ilier  neck  is  like  the  swan's. 
Mcirii  Sleicart,  Hist.  Drama,  p.  113.  V.  SiioutFALr.. 
SHILFCORN,  S. ;  Selkiiorn,  s.  A  thing  which 
breeds  in  the  skin,  resembling  a  small  maggot, 
and   vulgarly  considered    as   such  ;    proceeding 
from  the  induration  of  sebaceous  matter. 
As  worms  and  selkhorus,  which  with  speed 

Would  eat  it  up. 

Colvirs  Mock  Poem,  p.  1 .  9. 
SHILLING,  Schilling,  Sihllex,   .«.     Grain 
that   has   passed    through   the    mill,    and   beea 
freed  frorn  the  husk,  S. 

Ersch   Ralhercne   with    thy    polk,    breik   and 
rilling. 
Thou  and  thy  quean  as  greidy  gleds  ye  gang. 
With  polks   to   mill,   and   begs  baith  meil  and 
schilling.  Dunhar,  Evergreen,  ii.  55. 

"  Another  absurdity  is,  that  ihillcn,  i.  e.  shcal. 
ing,  or  hiil/er  corn,  is  measured  by  the  tacksman  of 
(he  mill,  and  is  paid,  not  in  shealing,  but  in  meaL 
There  are  accordingly  gnat  complaints  that  the 
corn  is  not  well  shealed."  P.  Rayne,  Aberd.  Sta- 
tist. Ace.  XV.  117. 

i.  e.  grain  that  is  shelled.  V.  Siieal,  v.  2.  For 
(he  same  reason  it  seems  to  be  denominated  hultcr 
corn,  because  the  hull  is  removed. 

SiiiLi.iN  Seeds,  the  outermost  husk  of  corn 
ground,  after  being  separated  from  the  grain  ; 
used  for  making  sciicns  or  flummery,  S. 

SHILMONTS,  s.  pi.  The  frame  or  rail  laid  on  a 
Ciirt,  for  carrying  a  load  of  hay,  S.  V.  Shilvi.nj. 
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SHILPIE,  Siiu.riT,  (ufi.     1.  Inblpki.    Wine  is 

said  to  be  s/iilpit,  when  it  is  weak,  and  wants 

the  proper  ta>te,  S. 

This  secins  ihc  primary  sense,  from  Su.G.  skaell, 
insipidus,  aquosiis,  Germ,  scliiit,  id.  DpIr.  svr- 
schaalden  \c>in.  flat  wiue  ;  from  Tent,  vcrsihacl-cn 
vtnto  corrinn|ii,  in  vaiipani  verti,  .sajioreni  ct  odo. 
rem  genninnin  perderc  ;■  from  scIkwI,  patera,  q.  too 
long  left  in  tli«  goblet  or  eup.  \'.  Kilian. 
i?.  "  Of  a  sickly  white  colour,  pale,  bleached  by 

sickness,"  Gl.  Sibb.  often  s/iiIpil-lihe,S.  shi/pi<'~ 

like,  S.B. 

fVnrsch.  insi[)id,  is  nscd  in  the  same  metapli.  sense. 
.'3.  Ears  of  corn  are  said  to  be  sfii/pic,  when  tioc 

M-ell  filled,  S.li. 

In  the  latter  sense  it  would  seem  more  nearly  al- 
lied to  Tent,  scliclj),  [jntamen,  S.  tliaiip,  having  only 
the  appearance  of  a  husk. 
SHILVINS,   <.-.  pi.     Rails  that   fixed  the  runsi 

whicli  formed  the  body  of  a  cart,  constructed 

after  the  old  fashion,  Ang. 

This  word  is  also  at  times  applied  to  the  tops  of  a 
cart,  or  the  frame  used  when  it  is  loaded  with  hay 
or  sheaves. 

"  Shchings.  Addilion.-il  tops  to  the  sides  of  a 
cart  or  waggon.  North."  G I.  Grose.  It  is  the 
same  with  Shii.monts. 

Su.G.    skclaing  discrimen,    paries   intcrgerinus ; 
Ihre,   vo.  Skilia,  <lisjungere.     He  thinks,  however, 
that  it  should  rather  be  written  skelisaegg. 
To  SHIMMER,  r.  n.    To  shine. 
The  little  windowc  dim  and  darke 

Was  hung  with  ivy,  brere,  and  yewe ; 
■No  shimmering  sunn  here  ever  shone  ; 
No  halesome  breeze  here  ever  blew. 

Ritnon's  S.  Songs,  ii.  131.. 
And  whan  she  cum  into  the  kirk, 
She  skimmcr'd  like  the  sun. 

Ibid.   p.  190.     V.  Sktmmebiv. 
SHINICLE,  s.     A  bonefire.     V.  Shannacii. 
SHINTY,  s.     I.  An  inferior  species  of  golf,  ge- 
nerally played  at  by  voung  people,  S. 

"  At  every  fair  or  meeting  of  the  country  peopi*, 
there  were  contests  at  racing,  wrestling,  putting  the 
stone,  &c.  ;  and  on  holidays  all  t.he  males  of  a  dLs. 
trict,  young  and  old,  met  to  play  at  football,  but 
oftencr  at  shinty. — Shinty  is  a  game  played  with 
sticks,  crooked  at  the  end,  and  I)alls  of  wood."  P. 
Moulin,  Perths.  Statist.  Ace.  v.  72. 

In  London  this  game  is  called  huckic.  It  seems  to 
1)0  the  same  which  is  de.-igned  not  in  (5loiicest.  ;  the 
name  being  borrowed  fr(»m  the  ball,  which  is  "  made 
of  a  knotty  piece  of  wood  ;"  Gl.  Grose. 

This  game  is  also  called  Cammon.  V.  C.^mmock. 
2.  The  club  or  stick  used  in  playing,  S. 

Perhaps  from  Ir.  .'■Imn,  a  club. 
SHIPPER,  s.     A  shipmaster. 

"  They  railed  all  the  shippers  and  mariners  of 
Leith  before  the  council,  to  see  which  of  them  would 
take  in  hand  to  pass  u|)on  the  said  captain."  Pit. 
scottie,  p.  95.  V.  SKiprtii,  for  which  this  is  per- 
haps an  error. 
.SHIRLES,  s.  pi.    Turfs  for  fuel,  Aberd.  corr. 

from  Sell  era  Id,  q.  v. 


SHIRROT,  s.  A  turf  or  rfrco/,  Banffs.  V.  Sciie- 

nAi.n. 
SHIRT,  s.    "  Wild   mustard,    Brassica  napus," 

Gl.  Sibb. 
SHIT,  s.  A  contemptuous  designation  for  a  child ; 
generally  denoting  one  that  is  puny,  S, 
Fra  the  Sisters  had  seen  the  shape  of  that  shit, 
Little  luck  be  thy  lot  there  where  thou  lyes. 
Polic.  and  Moutgom.  JVatsun^y  Cull.  ii.  16. 
This  seems  the  same  with  E.  chit;  I(al.  rito,  puer, 
ptiella.     Gael,  siota,  however,  signifies  "  a  pet,  an 
ill-ln-ed  rhild  ;"  Shaw. 

SHOCHLING,  part.  pr.     Used  mctaph.,  appa- 
rently in  the  sense  of  mean,  paltn/. 
Debts  I  abhor,  and  plan  to  be 
Frae  shochling  trade  and  danger  free, 
That  I  may,  loos'd  frae  care  and  strife, 
With  calmness  view  the  edge  of  life. 
.   T\(im say's  Poems,  ii.  411.    V.  Siiachle,  v.  n. 
SHOES,  s.  pi.    The  rind  of  flax,  S.  perhaps  the 
same  with  Sliaws,  q.  v.     The  only  ground  of 
doubt  is,  that  s/iocs  is  used  for  lint  in  the  same 
places,  where  the  foliage  of  potntoes,  &c.   is 
called  sliaws.     Pron.  q.  shores. 
To  SHOOT,  V.  n.     To  push  ofF  from  the  shore 
in  a  boat,  or  to  continue  the  course  in  casting 
a  net,  S.B. 

"  Dei;oncs,  That  they  had  the  following  shots  on 
the  Fraserfield  side  of  (he  river, — the  Thro«t-shot 
opposite  the  west  point  of  the  Allochy  inch  ;  and 
from  thence  they  shot  all  the  way  to  the  sea." 
State,  Leslie  of  Powis,  1805,  p.  80.  V.  Shot,  s.  4. 
To  SHOP,  V.  n.     To  knock,  to  rap  at  a  door. 

"  The  most  pairt  of  tfie  warld  ar  so  negligent  in 
this  poynt  of  dutie,  that  there  are  verie  few  that 
haue  their  he^rt  free  when  the  Lord  shoppeth." 
Bruce's  Serm.  1591.  B.  Fol.  5,  a. 

Knocketh,  Eng.  Edit.  But  the  proper  word  is 
chiippeth.     V.  Chap. 

SHORE,  s.     The  prop  or  support  used  in  con- 
structing /7«^f5  for  inclosing  cattle,  S.A. 
Shored  is  used  in  a  similar  sense,  A.  Bor. 
Their  Patron  so  did  not  them  learn, 
St.  Andrew  with  his  shored  cross. 

Battle  Floddcn,  st.  131. 
Propped,  Note,  p.  23. 

Teut.    schoorc,    fulcimen  ;    schor.cn,   schoor-en, 
fnlcirc  ;  Isl.  siur,   suggn  ndia.     The  word  is  used 
in  Vj.  in  :he  sense  of  buttress. 
To  SHORE,  r.  a.     To  count,  to  reckon,  8. 

Su.G.  skur-a.  to  mark  ;  Isl.  skora  viantal,  to 
number  the  people.  The  word  is  derived  from 
skaer.a  to  cut,  from  the  ancient  custom  of  making 
notches  on  a  piece  of  wood  for  assisting  the  mcmorj. 
Shore,  .?.     Debt. 

Syne  for  our  shore,  he  died  therefore, 
And  tholed  pain  for  our  mis. 

Spec.  Godly  Sangs,   p.  23. 
In  the  same  sense  E.  score  is  used,   derived  by 
Skinner  from  Belg.  schore,  scissura,  ruptura.     But 
V.  the  V. 

For  our  shore  might  be  rendered,  "  on  our  ar- 
count." 
To  SHORE; ;-.  a.    I.  To  threaten.  V. StiioR, r. 
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S.  To  offer,  S.O. 

A  panegyric  rliymc.  I  ivpcn, 
I'iVfii  as  I  was  he  alni-'d  me. 

Jjiinif,  in.  366. 
This  is  merely  an  oblique  sense  of  tlic  v.  as  pro. 
pcrly  sicnifying,  to  thri'ateii.    Tlie  E.  v.  offer  is  nsed 
in  a  similar  sense,  S.    Jlc  offered  to  id  il;e  inc ;  i.  c. 
he  threatened  to  give  rae  a  blow. 

SHORT,  «(//.  Laconic  and  acrimoniou'!  ;  as,  a 
short  misxccr,  a  tart  reply  ;  to  speak  short,  to 
speak  tartly,  S. 

"  Gif  Isaiah  had  bene  als  filiort  and  rraibcd  as 
Jonas,  no  quer,tion  he  wald  haue  speartJ  a  reason 
at  God."     Briicc's  Rlercn  Serm.  D,  G,  a. 

"  He  mann  bo  little  worth,  that  left  you  sae." 
"  He  maybe  is,  young  man,  and  maybe  nay." 
"  Yc're  unco  short,  my  lass,  to  be  so  lang ; 
"  But  we  maun  ken  you  better  ere  je  gang." 
Ru'ti\<t  Ilclcnorc,  p.  57. 
Thus  the  adv.  is  used  by  Dunbar. 

Thegudw^'f  said  richtst7ior<//V,  "  Ye  may  trow, 
"  Heir  is  na  meit  that  gancand  is  for  yow." 
Mailland  Poems,  p.  7-1. 
Su.G.  ioj'f,  brcris,  (whence  Isl.  skortc,  desum,)  is 
nsed  in  the  same  metaph.  sense.    Kort  am  hiificudet ; 
Est  homo  qui  facile  irascitur  ;  Kort  si:ar,  iratum  re- 
spousum,  Ihre,  to.  Stackig  ;  and  Teut.  hurt.     Kort 
reitr't  honft,  iracundus,  irritabilis.     In  like  manner 
■we  say,  Short  of  the  temper,  S. 

SHOT,  s.     1 .  The  act  of  moving  in  any  game, 
a  stroke  in  play,  S. 
Su.G.  skott  ictus,  from  skiut-a  jaculari. 
Thus  it  is  applied  to  Curling. 

Some  hoary  hero,  haply  he 

Whose  sage  direction  won  the  doubtful  day, 

To  his  attentive  juniors  tedious  talks 

Of  former  times  ; — of  many  a  bonspeel  gain'd, 

Against  opposing  parishes  ;  and  shots. 

To  human  likelihood  secure,  yet  storm'd  : 

With  liquor  on  the  table,  he  pourtrays 

The  situation  of  each  stone. 

Graeme's  Poems,  Anderson's  Poets,  xi.  447. 
2.  The  term  is  also  used  metaph. 

"  The  great  shot  of  Cromwell  and  Vane  is  to 
have  a  liberty  of  all  religions,  without  any  excep- 
tion. Many  a  time  we  are  put  to  great  trouble  of 
mind.  We  must  make  the  best  of  an  ill  game  wc 
can."     Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  62. 

It  might  signify  aim,  object  in  view.  But  the 
connexion  with  game  seems  to  determine  the  sense 
as  explained  above. 

SHOT,  s.      To  begin  «e:i'  shot,  uetc  bod,  to  begin 
any  business  de  novo,  after  one   has  been  en- 
gaged in  it  for  a  time ;  to  do  it  over  again,  S.B. 
Tliis  is  most  probably  a  very  ancient  phrase.     I 
scarcely  think  that  it  respects  play.     It  seems  rather 
allied  to  Su.G.  Isl.  ilot,  E.  shot,  or  share  of  money 
paid  for  drink,  and  bod,   invitatio   couvivialis,   Ve- 
rel.  ;  q.  "  You  shall  not  only  have  a  new  feast,  but 
a  new  invitation." 

SHOT.     To  come  shot,  to  come  speed,  to  ad- 
vance," Shirr.  Gl.  S. 
Vol.  II. 


Tent,  schot.  proven  f  us  ;  crcsrendi  ratio;  or  ru- 
ther  scho/,  as  in  the  I5elg.  phrj^e,  Dut  sehip  maaLf 
schot ;  That  ship  goes  a  great  pace  ;  Sewcl. 

SHOT,  s.    Shot  ofgrni/m/,  a  field,  a  plot  of  land, 

Loth,  synon.  srhed. 

Perhaps  as  originally  Mgnifying  a  small  portion, 
q.  a  corner  ;  Su.{i.  skoct  angulus. 

SHOT,  s.    The  wooden  spout  by  which  water  is 

carried  to  a  mill,  S.  perhaps  from  Su.G.  sUul-a 

jaculare. 
SHOT,  s.    A  kind  of  window.     V.  Schott. 
SHOT,  .!.     ] .  That  particular  spot  where  fisher- 
,   men  are  wont  to  take  a  draught  with  their  nets, 

S.B. 

"  Interrogated,  If  the  deepening  that  branch  of 
the  river  called  the  Allochy,  at  the  wc-st  end,  would 
hurt  the  shot  at  that  end  of  the  Aliechy,  or  if  (he 
deponent  is  a  judge  of  fishing?"  State,  Leslie  of 
Powis,  V.  Eraser  of  Fraserlield,  p.  40. 

Being  asked,  If  their  fishing  stations  or  shots  hare 
not  been  frequently  repaired  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  at  diflerent  times,  ever  since  he  was  a  fish, 
er  ?  depones.  That  they  have  :  That  by  the  repara. 
tion  made  by  Dr.  Gregory's  dike, — the  bed  of  the 
river  to  the  sea  has  been  deepened,  and  (he  naviga. 
tion  of  it  ameliorated."     Ibid.  p.  96. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing  a  net,  or  the  sweep  of  the 
net  drawn  at  the  Leuzo,  S.B. 
"  Depones,  That  the  fishing  of  Nether  Don  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  sights  from  the  high  banks, 
as  she  is  not  a  good  banging  water,  by  which  he 
means  taking  chance  shuts,  without  seeing  the  run 
of  the  fish."     Ibid.  p.  58. 

Teut.  schote,  jaculatio,  q.  the  act  of  shooting  off 
with  the  boat  from  the  bank  ;  Belg.  Nettcn  schicten, 
to  cast  nets,   Sw.  skiuta  ut  ifraan  landvl,  to  put  off 
from  the  shore. 
SHOT,  s.     V.  Elfshot. 

SHOT-ABOUT,  adj.     "  Striped  of  various  co- 
lours," Sibb.  Gl. 

From  the  act  of  shooting  or  throwing  shuttles 
alternately,  containing  different  threads  ;  the  name 
shuttle  being  itself  from  the  same  origin. 

Teut.  schiet-spoele,  radius  textorius,  from  schict- 
en, jaculari ;  Isl.  siutul,  Su.G.  skt/ttel,  from  skiuta, 
id.  trudere,  pellerc. 

SHOT-BLED,  s.   The  blade  of  com,  from  which 
the  ear  afterwards  issues,  S.  shot-blade. 
"■  The  sunne — niaketh — the  comes   to  come  vp 

at  the  first  with  small  green  points,  and  after  (hat  to 

shootc  vp  to  the  shot  bled,  and  after  that  to  come  to 

(he  seede,"  &c.     Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battel!,  p.  7*6. 

SHOTT,  s.    A  name  given  to  an  ill-grown  e-we, 
o.O. 
''  A  few  of  the  worst  ewes,   called  shotts,   are 

likewise   sold   every   year    about    Martinmas."      P. 

Strathblane,  Stirl.  Statist.  Ace.  xviii.  569. 

SHOTTLE,  adj.     Short  and  thick,  squat,  S.B. 

SHOITLE,  s.    A  small  drawer.     V.  Sut.;TTLE. 

SHOULFALL,  s.     The   chaffinch ;    more  com- 
monly shilfaw,  S.     Fringilia  coelebs,  Linn, 
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"  Fiin(;il)a,  iiostratibus  Sno-^Jieck  et  Shoulfall;" 
Sibb.  Scot.  p.  18. 

But  our  learned  naturalist  is   undoubtedly  mis. 
taken,  in  making  this  the  same  bird  with  the  snois- 
Jlake  or  snow  bunting. 
ToSHOWD,  r.  «.     To  waddle  in  going,  S.B. 

V.  ScllOWD. 

SHOWERS,  s.  pi.     Tliroes,  agonies,  S. 

"  It  cost  Christ  and  all  his  followers  sharp  j/iok- 

ers,  and  hot  sweats,   ere  they  won  to  the  top  of  the 

mountain."     Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  i.  cp.  131.     V. 

Sciioi.'ni-;. 

To  SHOWL,  V,  a.     To  afiotcl  oric\s  moiilh,  to 
distort   the  face,   to   make  wry   mouths,   8.15. 
Shrcel,  S.O.  id. 
This  is  evidently  of  the   same  family  with  chcwal 

used  as  an  adj.  by  Dunbar,  chexrnl  mouth. 

Su.G.    skiii'lfc,    obliqnns  ;    Miinder    skaclger,    a 

fhoicl  mouth  ;   Germ,  sikecf,  askew,  asquint.     The 

:).  Skcllir,   to  squint,   q.  v.  is  radically  the  same. 

SHUCKEN,  s.     Mill-dues.     V.  Suckfn. 

To  SHUE,  r.  a.  To  scare  or  fright  away  fowls, 
S.     Germ,  scheuch-en,  id. 

SHUE,  s.  An  amusement  much  used  by  child- 
ren. A  deal  or  plank  being  laid  horizontally  at 
some  distance  from  the  ground,  and  supported 
in  the  middle,  one  sits  at  each  end  ;  and  this 
being  set  in  motion,  the  one  rises  while  the 
other  sinks,  S.  In  E.  this  is  called  Tdlcr- 
totter.     V.  Strutt's  Sports,  p.  "221. 

To  SiiuE,  r.  71.     To  play  at  see-saw,  S. 

Sjiut;GiE-snuE,  s.    A  swing,  S. ;  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  E.,  merilot,  from  s/iog  and  shite,  q.  v. 
Brand,  referring  to  Gay,  mentions  this  word  as 

common  A.  Bor. 

"  Thus  also  of  the  Merilot,  vulgo  apud  pucrulus 

Dostralcs,  A7(«^^^-,S7u':c  ;  in  the  South,  a,  siciiig : 
On  two  near  elms  the  slacken'd  cord  I  hung, 
Now  high,  now  low,  my  Blow/.alinda  swung." 
Popular  Antiq.  App.   p.  406. 

SHUGHT,  pari.  pa.    "  Sunk,  covered,"  Gl. 
Ajax  bang'd  up,  whase  targe  was  ihught 
lu  seven  fald  o'  hide. 

Poems  in  the  Bw.hun  Dialect  p.  1. 
Su.G.  sl:o  tegmcn,  sky-a  tegere;  skugga  umbra, 

ski/gg-a  obumbrare;  Isl.  skj/ggtl  tegmen,  defensio. 

SHUIL,  5.     A  shovel.     V.  Sciu.il, 

SHUNNERS,  s.  pi.    Cinders,  Aberd.  corr.  from 

the  E.  won,'. 
To  SHUTE  A-DEAD,  to  die;  a  phrase  used  con- 
cerning cattle.    When  they  are  very  bad  in  any 
disease,  it  is  said  they  arc  lil;e  to  shttte  a-dcaj, 
S.B. 

Perhaps  in  reference  to  animals  pushing  out  tlicir 
limbs  at  full  length,  when  dying. 
SHUTTLE,  SjioTTtE,  s.     J.  A  small  drawer, 
S. 

At  Edinburgh  wc  sail  ha'c  a  bottle 

Of  reaming  claret. 
Gin  that  my  half-pay  siller  shottle 
Can  safely  spare  it. 
Hamilton,  Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  323. 
2.  A  till  in  a  shop,  a  money-box,  S. 


Isl.  skutill,  a  table.  Hence  the  Pro?.,  Skam  er 
skulill  nijjii,  quad  Konde  ;  Short  is  my  table,  quoth 
the  husbandman,  or  peasant ;  G.  Andr.  p.  2U9,  vo. 
Skamr. 

SIB,  SiBB,  adj.     Related  by  blood,  in  a  ftate  of 
consanguinity,  S.  sili'd,  id. 

"  Ane  bastard,  quhais  father  is  incertaine,  be  the 
law  is  vnderstand,  be  reason  of  bhiid  to  be  sib  to 
na  man,  and  nane  to  him."  Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo. 
Jiasturdus. 

We're  double  sib  unto  the  gods  ; 

Fat  needs  him  prattle  niair  ? 
Yet  it's  na  far  my  gentle  bludc 
That  I  do  seek  the  gear. 

Poems  ill  the  Huchan  Dialect,  p.  15. 
This  word  occurs  in  P.  Ploughman,   but  by  War- 
ton  is  erroneously  expl.  mother. 

lie  hath  w  eddcda  wy  fc,  within  these  syxmoneths, 
Is  sj/6  to  the  seutn  artes.  Scripture  is  hyr  name. 

Fol.  47,  b. 
And  bu  t  ye  be  sibbe  to  some  of  these  sisters  scuen. 
It  is  ful  hard  bi  my  head,  quod  Piers,  for  any 

of  you  al. 
To  get  in  gong  at  any  gate  there,  but  grace  be 
the  more. 

Ibid.  Fol.  30.  b. 
Such  was  the  general  influence  of  the  Pharisaical 
system  of  later  ages,  in  making  void  the  law,  that 
even  this  reforming  Poet  swears  by  his  head. 

Sibbe,  id.  Chaucer.  Litcl  sibbe,  distantly  relat- 
ed ;  Nigh  sibbe,  nearly  related,  Tale  Melib.  p.  2S0. 
Tyrwhitt's  Edit.  R.  Glouc.  writes  ^«!/ft. 

Alle  that  were  ogt  ysyb  Kdmond  the  kj-nge. 
Other  ill  alyunce  of  eny  louc,    to  dethc  he   let 
bringe.  P.  313. 

In  a  latter  iSlS.  it  is  changed  to  sibbe. 
A.S.  4/6,  consanguineus ;   Nch  sib,   proxime  cog- 
natus,  Leg.  Eccles.  Canut.  7.  Su.G.  sif,  cognatus ; 
Teut.  sibbe,  athnitas. 

Some  have  derived  this  word  from  Lat.  cipp-us, 
which,  as  Caesar  informs  us,  was  a  word  used  by 
the  (janls  to  denote  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  its 
branches,  (Bell.  Gall.  L.  7.  c.  733.)  ;  applied,  by 
an  usual  transition,  to  the  calculation  of  degrees 
of  kindred.  But  J hrc  justly  prefers  the  idea,  that 
the  term  primarily  denoted  peace,  concord,  (as 
MoesG.  gasib-Jon,  reconciliari).  For,  says  he,  as 
the  conjunction  of  blood,  among  relations,  is  view- 
ed as  a  bond  and  pledge  of  concord  ;  so,  with  the 
ancients,  it  was  almost  always  denominated  from 
friendship.  He  refers  to  Su.G. ^rac/jrfe,  (S.  friend, 
a  relation,)  in  proof  of  this. 

Accordingly,  A.S.  sib  seems  primarily  to  have 
signified  peace,  as  unsibbe  denotes  war;  Alem.  sibba, 
pax,  siphca,  Isidore;  Su.G.  Isl.  sefe,  quies,  tranquil- 
litas. 

Si  B.MAN,  s.     A  relation,  a  kinsman. 
Sa  maid  he  nobill  chewisance. 
For  his  sibmen  wonnyt  tharby. 
That  hfclpyt  him  full  wilfully. 

Barbour,  iii.  403.  MS. 

He  gat  spcryng  tliat  a  man 

Otf  Carrik,  that  wes  sley  and  wycht. 
And  a  man  als  ofl"  mekill  mycht, 
As  o£f  the  men  off  that  cuntre 
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V»'e3  to  the  King  Robert  inaist  priue  ; 
As  he  that  wes  his  sibman  ner, 
And  quhen  he  wald,  for  owtyn  danger, 
-    Mycht  (o  the  Kingis  presence  ga. 

Ibid.  V.  495.  MS. 
SiBNES,  SiBNESs,  s.  1.  Propinquity  of  blood,  S. 
"  The  like  is  to  be  said,  gif  she  be  separate  fra 
him,  for  parentage,  and  sibiies  of  blude  (uithin  de- 
grks  defended  and  J'orbiddin)."  Reg.  Maj.  B.  ii. 
c.  16.  §  7t. 
2.  Relation*,  used  in  a  mttaph.  sense,  S. 

"  A  man  sometimei  will  see  Ufjly  sights  of  siu  in 
this  ease,  and  is  sharp-sighted  to   reckon  a  aibncss 
to  every  siu."     Guthrie's  Trial,   p.  86. 
Sn'.Bi.vs,  s.     A  disease.     V.  Sivvens. 
SIC,  Sick,  Sik,  adj.     Such,  S.  A.  Bor.  si/.e,  id. 
The  Houre  skonnys  war  set  in  by  and  by. 
With  vthir  meissis  sic  as  Mas  reddy. 

Doug.  Virgil.  'iOS.  42.      V.  Swilk. 
SlCKlN,  SiKKiN,  adj.     Such  kind  of. 
The  wenien  als,   that  on  hir  rydis, 
Thay  man  be  buskit  up  lyk  brydis, 
Thair  heidis  heisit  with  ri<  kin  saillis. 

3Iuitliind  Poemf!,  p.  185. 
Thus  as  he  musis,   stude  in  ii/cLin  dout, 

Ane  of  the  eldest  horis 

Sic  ansuere  gaif,  and  plane  declaris  it. 

Doug.  Virgil,   151.  22. 
From  sic  such,  and  kind,  or  A.S.  t\ynn. 
SicKLiKE,  adj.     Of  the  same  kind,  similar,  S. 
SiCKi.iKE,  adv.     In  the  same  manner. 

"  iyicklike,  his  instructions  carried  him  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  high  commission,"  kc.  Baillie's  Lett. 
i.  92. 
SicwYSE,  ado.     On  such  wise. 

And  as  thay  llokkit  about  Encc  als  tyte, 
Sicic^se  vntill  thaym  carpit  Sibylla. 

Doug.  Firgily  188.  30. 

SYCHT,  s.     1.  Sight,  S. 
2.  Regard,  respect. 

"  The  pcpill  (that  fled  to  kirkis  and  sanctuaryis) 
wcr  slanc  but  ony  st/cht  to  God."  Bellend.  Cron. 
B.  Tii.  c.  11. 

The  term  is  frequently  used  by  Bellenden  in  this 
sense  ;  and  corresponds  to  Belg.  aan-zicn,  op-zigt, 
in-zigt,  Sw.  an-seende,  an-sihte,  Lat.  respectas, 
from  ye  and  aspicio. 

To  SicHT,  SuiHT,  V.  a.     To  view  narrowly,  to 
inspect,  S.  from  the  E.  .?. 

To  siclit  the  ones  it  will  but  vex  his  branc. 

Lament.  L.  Scotland,  Dedic. 
'•  The  moderator  craved  tliat  these  books  might 
be  sighted  by  Arg)  le,  Lauderdale,  and  Southesk." 
Baillie's  Lett.  i.  103. 
SICHT  (/  the  cc.    V.  Sheen. 
Sight,  s.     A  station  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  or 
elsewhere,  whence  those  fishers  called  si^hlnien 
observe  die  motion  of  salmon  in  the  river,  S. 
That  the   fishers   used   sights,  during  the  tishing 
season,  upon  Fraserfield's  grounds,  on  the  north  of 
the  river,  and  west   of  the  bridge  :   that   the  west- 
most  sight  was  above  the  Fluicky-shot,  the  next 


above  the  Ford-shot,"  &c.  Leslie  of  Powis,  kc.  ». 
Fraser  of  Frascrfield,  p.  56. 

To  Sight,  v.  a.     A  term  used  in  fishing,  to  de- 
note the  act   of  spying  fish  in  the  water  from 

the'banks,  in  order  to  direct  the  casting  of  the 

net,  S.B. 

"  Being  asked,  M'hefher  the  Soaton  side  in  ge. 
neral  is  not  the  best  side  for  sighting  tish  ?  <lepones, 
that  it  is  so,  and  is  most  used."   State,  Leslie  of 
Powis,  &c.  1805,  p.  12J. 
Skwitm.^n,  s.     One  employed,  in  a  salmoa-ash- 

ery,  for  observing  the  approach  of  the  tishes,  S. 

"  They  are  also  with  propriety  rallod  sighlmen ; 
because,  from  habit  and  attention,  they  beconie 
wonderfulh  quick. sighted  in  discerning  the  motion 
and  approach  of  one  or  more  salmou,  under  the 
water,  even  when  rufilcd  by  the  wind,  and  deepen- 
ed by  the  flowing  tide."  P.  Ecclescraig,  Kincardine, 
Statist.  Ace.  xi.  93. 
SICK,  s.     Sickness,  a  fit  of  sickness  ;   as,    The 

sick's  na  aff  him,  S.B. 

MoesG.  sauhts,  Su.G.  siuk.a,  Germ,  seuche,  id. 
Sikes  colde,  cold  fits  of  sickness,  Chancer,  KnightesT. 

For  sike  unnethes  might  they  stond. 

IVijf  of  Bathes  Prol.  ver.  5976. 
SICKER,  SiKKER,   SiKKia,  Sikkar,  Seker, 

adj.     1.  Secure,  firm,  S. 

"  For  quhat  vthir  thing  is  Baptyme,  bot  ane 
faithful  cunnand  and  sicker  band  of  amitie  maid  be 
God  to  man,  and  be  man  to  God;"  Abp.  Ilamil- 
toune's  Catechisme,  Fol.  126.  a. 

2.  Free  from  care. 

Tho,  quod  hys  fader  Anchises,  Al  yone  be 

Thay  saulis 

Quhilk  drynkis  younder,  or  thay  may  eschape 
At  yone  riuer,  and  the  flude  Lethee, 
The  sikkir  watter  but  curis,  traistis  me, 
Quharby  oblivius  becum  thay  als  tyte, 
Foryetting  pane  bvpast,  and  langsum  syte. 
Doug.  Virgil,   190.  21. 
i.  c.  the  vratcT  free  from  cares. 

3.  Certain  ;  as  denoting  assurance  of  mind. 

*•'  Thow  suld  be  sikkar  that  the  cause  or  matter 
qiihilk  thow  confermes  with  ane  eith  is  trew."  -^.bp. 
Hamiltoun's  Catechisme,   Fol.  31.  a. 

4.  Certain  ;  as  denoting  the  effect. 

Our  thourch  his  rybbis  a  seker  straik  drew  he, 
Quhili  leuir  and  lounggis  men  mycht  all  redy  se. 

fVallace,  ii.  407.  MS. 
——Thy  groans  in  dowy  deus 

The  yerd.fast  stanos  do  thirle  : 
And  on  that  sleeth  Ulysses  head 
Sad  curses  down  does  bicker  ; 
If  there  be  gods  aboon,  I'm  seer 
He'll  get  them  leel  and  sicker. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  6. 
In  this  sense,  we  often  speak  of  a  sicker  straik, 
a  stroke  that  does  not  miss,  that  comes  with  all  the 
force  intended. 

5.  Cautious  in  mercantile  transactions,  or  in  the 
management  of  one's  business,  in  whatever  way, 
S.  He,  who  is  tenacious  of  his  own  rights  or 
property,  is  said  to  be  a  sicker  man. 
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i'luTC  roulhio,  and  pcnsic  and  sicker, 
M'onii"il  hoiu'st  joiing  Ilab  o'  tlic  Ifeiicli. 
Tills  at  least  seems  the  sense,  as  it  is  afterward? 

said; 

And  Ilabbie  was  nae  gien  to  proticks, 
Hut  guiilid  it  icccl  cneiich. 

Jamiesori'i  Popular  Ball.  i.  292.  293. 
Isl.   .'<'/^';-  is  nseJ  in  a  similar  manner.     .Vc/jjr  ii 
yitt  ma/,  caiisam  suam  obstinate  persequens  ;    Verel. 

6.  Posses  ing  a  good  uiiderstandiii);,  to  be  depend- 
ed on  as  to  soundness  of  jud^jmcnt,  S.B. 

Says  Colin,   for  he  was  a  sicker  boy, 
IS'eipcr,   1  fear  this  is  a  kittle  ploy. 

iJos.v's-  Ilelcnorc,  p.  89. 

7.  Applied  to  language.  He  speaks  verij  sici.er, 
he  expresses  himself  in  a  precise  and  accurate 
manner,  including  also,  in  some  degree,  the  idea 
of  determin  ition,  S. 

It  is  also  used  ii\  0. 10. 

Siker  was  tho  the  Kmperour,  he  ne  Icucde  nogt 
by  hyndc. 

R.  Glouc.  p.  55. 
Chaucer,  id. 

Rudd.  deriTcs  it  from  Lat.  scciir-us.  Put  as 
Sii.G.  Si-kcr,  siker,  Isl.  scigr,  Alcni.  siclii/rir,  Germ. 
sicker,  Uelg.  zeker,  and  C.B.  steer,  have  all  the 
same  sense;  this  word  is  probably  as  ancient  as  the 
Lat.  Both  may  be  from  the  same  Scythian  stock. 
Some  might  prefi  r  an  Oriental  etymon  ;  Ileb.  *)J0, 
sagar,  clausil.  It  properly  signifies  to  put  any  thing 
info  such  a  state  that  it  cannot  be  easily  moved. 
Stock.  Clav. 
SicKERLY,  adv.     ].   Firmly,  S. 

"  That   thou   may    be  sivkerljj  groundit   in   the 
trcw  faith   of  this  sacrament, — doiil  nocht  bot  that 
our  saluiour  Jesus  Christ  is   baith  man   and  Cod." 
Abp.  HaniiltoiinS  Catechisme,   Fol.  142.  b.- 
2.  Smartly,  severely  ;  in  relation  to  a  stroke,  S. 

"  Who  sjioke  against  conclusions,  got  usually  so 
fickerli)  on  the  fingers  that   fhey  had  better   been 
silent."     Baillie's  Lett.  i.  384. 
SicKERNES,  s.     Security,  SB.  Baron  Lawcs. 
It  is  used  by  R.  Brunne,   p.  147. 

The  kyng  of  France  i;  he,  at  the  riuer  of  S. 

Rymay, 
Held  a  parlement,  godc  sikernes  to  make. 
That  l)othe  with  on  assent  the  way  suld  vnder- 

take, 
llkon  sikcred  oi\\OT  with  scritc  &  scale  therby. 
SICKRIFE,  atlj.     Sickly,  having  a  slight  degree 
of  sickness,  S.  used   improperly,  as   the   sense 
attiched  to  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  force 
of  the  adj.  rife.     V.  Sick. 
^IDE,  Syde,  adj.     1.  Long,  hanging  low;  ap- 
plied to  garments,  S. 

Tharc  was  also  the  preist  and  menstrale  sic, 
Orpheus  of  Trace,  in  syde  rob  harpand  he. 

Doug,  firgil,  187.  34. 
Sudc  was  hys  habyt,  round,  and  closit  mete, 
That  strckit  to  the  ground  doun  oucr  his  fete. 

Ibid.  450.  35. 
This  idea  is  sometimes  expressed  by   the  phrase 
fute  sjjdc. 


Than  he  ihat  was  chcfc  duke  or  counscHerc, 

In  rob  rial  vesfit,   fliaf  hate  Quirine, 

Ciird  in  anc  sarmont  srinclie  and  />//f  syde, 
Thir  yettis  suld  vp  opin  and  wurp  wvdc. 

tbid.  229.  35. 
Hence  the  title  of  ode  of  Ljndsay  's  Poems,  In 
contempt  of  Sifdc  Tailis;  a  satire  not  unnecessary  for 
the  ladies  of  this  age,  who  subject  themsi'lves  fo  the 
auk  ward  and  incommodious  task  of  being  their  own 
train  bearers.  The  very  term  fut-silh  occurs  in 
A.S.,   rendered  by  Lye,   clilamys. 

Side,  A.  Hor.  id.  Mi)  coat  is  vcri/  side,  i.  c. 
very  long,  Ci rose's  Prov.  (11. 

Su.(i.  ,>/(/,  Isl.  sidr  demissHS,  A.S.  side,  sid,  Ion. 
gus,  amplus,  s|)afiosus.  Su.G.  sida  kinder.  Testes 
prolixae,  Hire,  side  elaise,  S.  Isl.  sidikeggr,  one 
who  has  a  side  beard.  A.S.  sidfexed,  (jui  comam 
prolixam  alii  ;  sidreaf,  toga  talaris.  This  sense  is 
retained  in  P.  I'loughnian. 

He  was  biftlebrowed,  and  baberlypiied  also, 
Wyth  two  blered  eyen,  as  a  blinile  hagge, 
And  as  a  lethren  purse,  lolled  his  cliekes, 
Well  sijder  then  his  chyn,  they  slieuereil  for  oIde» 

Fol.  23.  a,  b. 
The  term  was  used  by  K.  writers  at  least  as 
late  as  the  reinii  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  account  of 
the  Queen's  entertainmeiit  at  Killingworth,  we  arc 
informed  that  one  appeared  in  the  dress  of  an  an. 
cient  minstrel.  He  had  "  a  side  gown  of  Keiulale 
green,  after  the  freshness  of  the  ijear  now. — His 
gown  had  side  sleeves  down  to  mid-leg,  slit  from  the 
shoulder  fo  flic  hand."  V.  Kssay  on  Anc.  L.  Min- 
strels,  Percy's  Reliques,   i.  xvi. 

2.  Late.     One  who  comes  to  a  place  too  late, 

or  who  passes  the  time  appointed,  is  said  to  be 

sijde,  S.B. 

Hire  views  this  as  flic  primary  sense,  giving  sid, 
inferior,  and  deiiiissus,  onlv  a  secondary  place.  The 
idea  seems  well-founded.  For  MoesG.  seitho  signi- 
fies, sero.  Se/tho  zcarlh  ;  It  was  lafe.  In  like  man. 
ncritissaid  of  a  traveller,  who  is  so  late  that  he  must 
necessarily  l)e  overtaken  on  his  journey  by  the  night ; 
IleHl  be  syde,  S.B.  Junius  derives  the  Gofli.  word 
from  saitua,  occasus,   the  setting  of  the  sun. 

1  have  not  observed  that  the  A.S.  word   occurs  in 
this  sense,  except  in  the  superl.     Sides/a,  serissime, 
which  may  be  from  sitli,  |)Ost ;   like  sitltest,  postrc- 
mus.     The  coiupar.   is  found  in  Alem.  sidor,  later, 
from  sid  i)osff|iiam.     Isl.  s/jd  sero,  si/dre  posterior. 
Fi/r  or  sijdur,   first  and    last,   G.   Aiulr.   Su.(i.  .'.id 
urn  uptan,  late  in  fheevening,  corresponils  fo  MoesG. 
seititu,  and  to  onr  use  of  the  term.   Su.G.  *■/</  is  used, 
not  only  as  an  adv.,  sero,  but  as  an  adj.,  serus.  Hida 
lioC'ten,  autumno  extremo. 
SIDE-ILL,  s.     A  disease  of  sheep. 
"   I'll  cut  the  craig  o'  the  ewe. 
That  had  amalst  died  of  the  side-ill." 

Jamiesun's  Popular  Ball.  i.  313.     V.  Sethill. 
SYDIS,  pi.     Cuts   of  flesh,   Doug.   Virgil.     V. 

SCHIDE. 

SYDLINCIS,  SiDELi.Ns,  adv.     1.  Side  by  side. 
The  wallis  ane  hundreth  fute  of  hicht, 
Na  woundcr  w  as,  thocht  they  wer  wichf : 
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Sic  breid  abufc  the  wallis  thair  was, 
Tlirc  cartis  raiclit  sydliiifris  on  them  pas. 

Lyinh-afs  JVarkis,  1502.  p.  77. 
2.  Obliquely,  not  directly,  having  one  .</</e  to  any 
object,  S.     Skle/ono;   E.   is  now  used   in  the 
same  sense  ;  but  sidilhig  is  the  ancient  term. 
"  They  had  chosen  a  strong  groundc  somewhat 
sideling  on  the  side  of  a  hill."    llolliiigshed's  Chroa. 
V.  Gl.-R.  Brunnc,  p.  647. 

Sideling  is  also  ussd  as  an  adj. 

1.  Having  a  declivity,  S. 

2.  Oijlique,  applied  to  discourse,  S. 

For  Nory's  sake,   this  sideling  hint  he  gac, 
To  brak  her  piece  and  piece  her  Lindy  frae. 
Rosses  Helenore,  \}.  105. 
This  is  also  used  as  a  s.     T/ie  sidclins   {sidlings) 
of  a  liill,  S.  i.  e.  the  declivity,  q.  along  the  side. 
SYE,  s.     The  sea. 

To  Acheron  renin  down  that  hellis  sye. — 

Doug.  /  irgil,  227.  44. 
.SYE,  s.     A  seath  or  coalfish. 

'•  The  Dshcs  commonly  caught  on  the  coast  arc — 
lythe,    si)c. — Si/es  under    one   year   old    are   called 
cuddies."  P.  Portree,  Invcrn.  Statist.  Ace.  xvi.  149. 
V.  Seath. 
SIERGE,  s.     A  taper.     V.  Serge. 

SIGNIFERE,  s.     The  Zodiac,  Lit.  signlfer. 

-I  come  vnto  the  circle  clere 

OtY  S/gnifeie,  quhare  fair  brycht  and  schere 

The  signis  schone. 

King's  Qiiair,  iii.  3. 

SIGONALE,  s.     "  A  small  parcel  or  quantity," 
Sibb.  Gl. 
This  word  appears  in  Iloulatc,   ill.  IG. 

Sync  for  a  sigonale  of  frutt  thai  strove  in  the 
stede, 
But  in  MS.  it  is  siiponale,  perltaps  a  plate,  or 
basket ;  from  Lat.  suppon.ere,  to  place  under. 

SYIS,  Sviss,  Syss,  Seis,  s.  pi.   Times ;  general- 
ly used  in  omposition,  li'^/ele  si/is,  oft  sjyss. 
So  thik  «ith  strakis  this  campioiin  maist  Strang 
Mith  alhir  hand  fele  si//s  at  Dares  dang. 

Doug.  Virgil,   143.  14. 
I>o  how  hardymcnt  tane  sa  sudandly, 
And  drew'yn  to  the  end  scharply. 
May  ger  oft\ijss  unlikly  thingis 
Cum  to  rycht  fayr  and  gud  eiidingis. 

Barbour,  ix.  634.  MS. 
Wyntown  uses  /j/i-c  yjjis  for  live  times. 
And  the  left  syde  lang  sail  thou  but  dout 
Cirkill  and  saile  mony  seis  about. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  81.  55. 
V.  Syith. 
SYISS,  Syse,   5.     Sice,   the   number  of  six  at 
dice  ;  from  Fr.  si.v. 

Sum  tynis  sj/iss,  and  winnis  but  ess. 

Jiannatj/ne  I'oems,  p.  J  04. 
"  Thus  Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  I.  G87.     '  Sice 
fortune  is  tourned  to  an  ace."     Lord  llailes,  p.  295  . 
Note. 

IK-nce  to  sett  apoun  'j/'c,  to  set   on  a   throw  at 
dice,  to  play  at  dice  iu  general. 


Sum  ledis  langis  on  the  land,  for  luf  or  for  lak, 
To  sembyl  w  ith  thare  chaftis.  and  sett  apoun  si/se. 
Doug.  Virgil.  Prol.  238,  b.  14. 
SYITH,    Syth,    5.     Times  ;  fell  sj/il/i,   many 
times. 
Set  I  fcil  syilh  sic  twa  monethis  in  fere 
Wrate  neuir  ane  wourd,  nor  micht  the  volume 
stere. 

Doug.  Virgil,  484.  19. 
Full  fele  fj/th,  and  Kcill  fele  syth,  a  great  many 
times,  very  often. 

Noclit  for  th\  full  fele  sytk. 
Thai  had  full  gret  dcfaut  oirmetc. 

Barf/our,  iii.  470.  MS. 
Mr.  Pinkcrton  expl.  fjjtii,  easy  ;  in  reference  per- 
haps to  the  following  passage. 

And  saw  it  wes  not  st/lh  to  ta 

The  toun,  quhill  sik  defens  wes  matl. 

Bar/wur,  xvii.  454. 
But  here  it  is  ej/th,  in  MS.     A.S.  sithe,  MoesG. 
sintha,  vices,  used  in  composition.     Ticaimsintham, 
twice;  sibansinthain,  seven  times. 
SIKE,  Syik,  Syk,  .?.      1.  A  rill  or  rivulet,  one 
that  is  usually  dry  in  summer,  S.  ;  stri/pe,  sy- 
non. 

Bedowin  in  doukis  depe  was  euery  sike. 

Doug.  Virgil,  201.  10. 
Nocht  lang  sensyne,  besyd  anc  sj/ik, 
L^poun  the  sonnv  syd  of  ane  dyk, 
I  slew  with  my  rycht  hand 

Ane  thowsand. 

Lyn(hay,S.  P.  R.  ii.  11. 
A.  Bor.  sick,  sikc,  a  small  stream,  or  rill.  A.S. 
sic,  sich,  sulcus  aquarius,  lacuna,  fossa  ;  Is!,  sijk, 
sijke,  rivulus  aquae.  Hire  mentions  the  S.  term  as 
synon.,  vo.  Siga,  delabi,  which  he  assigns  as  tiie 
root.     V.  Seg,  v. 

2.  Mr.  Macpherson  expl.  si/h,  as  used,  Wyntown, 
viii.  27.  122,  "  marshy  bottom,  with  a  small 
stream  in  it." 

Bot  thai  consydryd  noucht  the  plas  ; 
For  a  gret  syk  betwene  thamc  was, 
On  like  syd  brays  stay  : 
At  that  gret  syke  assemblyd  thai. 
It  indeed  seem.s  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  ibid. 
36.  57,  &c. 

Bot  thare  wes  nerc  hym  in  that  stedc 
A  depe  syk,  and  on  fute  wes  he  ; 
Thare  owrc  he  stert  wyth  his  mcnyhe, 
And  a.bade  at  the  sikis  bra. 
The  Inglis,  als  hard  as  hors  mycht  ga. 
Come  on,  that  syk  as  [thai]  noucht  had  senc  ; 
Thai  wend,  that  all  playne  feld  had  bene. 
Thare  at  the  assemble  thai 
In  the  syk  to  the  gyrthyii  lay. 
It  Is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Barbour,  xi.  300. 
And  the  sykis  alsua  that  ar  thar  doun. 
Sail  put  thaim  to  coufusioune. 

To  SIKE,  r.  a. 

Gill  ye  be  warldly  wight,  that  dooth  me  sihe, 
Quhy  lest  God  mak  you  so,  my  dcrcst  hert, 
To  do  a  sely  prisoner  thus  smert  ? 

King's  Quair,  ii.  25. 
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Mr.  Tytlcr  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that,  as  site 
signifies  grief,  ni/ke  is  used  metrt  causa.     Perhaps  it 
rather  refers  to  L^ighiiig.     V.  next  word. 
SIKING,  s.     Sigl.iniT. 

Jlii  jauK-s,  liit  yaracrs,  with  waymyng  wete, 
And  sclil,  with  siking  sure, 
"  1  ban  the  body  nie  bare!" 

i/r  O'ana/i  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  7. 
A.S.  si(.-an,  tice/t-an,  Su.G.  siick-a,  anc.  socl:-a, 
id.   titcl;,  auc.  sikt,    j.   sigh  ;    AIoesG.  acog-jan,  to 
yroan. 

SIKKIN,  adj.     Such  kind  of.     V.  under  Sic. 

SIL,  Sii-f-,  s.     A  billet,  a  piece  of  wood,  a  fag- 
got. 
Snm  vlhir  presit  with  schidis  and  mony  anc  /.ill 
Thfe  fyrc  blesis  about  the  mfe  (d  /ling. 

Dong,  f'irgii,  297.  34. 
"  lie.   brocht   mony  huge    iillis  &    trois   out    of 
the  nixt  wod,  sync  lillit   the  fowsis  and   trinchis  of 
the  said  castcl  with  the  samyn."     BcUcnd.  Cron.  li. 
viii.  c.  19. 

A.S.  sj/l,  Teut.  suyle,  a  post,  a  pillar  ;  A.S.  si/l. 
aex,  a  chip-axe  or  block-a\e.     V.  Syll. 
SILDER,  s.     Silver,  Ang. 

'J'hc  adj.  is  pron.  in  tlic  same  manner. 

Phoebus,  wi'  his  gaudcn  beams, 

Haiig'd  in  tlie  light  of  day, 
And  glittering  on  the  sitder  streams 
That  thro'  the  valleys  stray. 

A  Nicol's  Poems,  1739,  p.  72. 
SYLD,  part.  pa.     V.  next  word. 
To  SILE,  Syle,  Syll,  v.  a.     1.  To  cover,  or 
to  blindfold. 

Be  not  thairfoir  sjjld  as  anc  bellic  blind  : 
Nor  lat  thyself  be  led  uponc  the  yce. 

Maitland  Poem',  p.  164. 
Yet  he,  this  glasse  who  hid,  their  eyes  dide  sile. 
His  guiltless  blood  must  needs  their  hands  defile. 

More's  True  Cnuifixe,  p.  62. 
AVhy  doe  they  sylc  poore  mocked  people's  sight, 
Christ's  face  from  viewing  in  this  mirror  bright? 

Ibid.  p.  78. 
?.  To  liide,  to  conceal. 

Yet  and  iheu  si/U  the  veritie, 

f  Then  dowuc  thou  sail. 

Spec.  Godli)  Sa?igs,  p.  9. 
'•  Thai  oflend  the  .Tnge,  fra   ((uhom   thai   sj/le  & 
hvde   the   veritie."     Abp.  Ilamiltoun's  Catcchisme, 
1551,   Fol.  70,  a. 

This  seems  the  same  witli  si/ldc,  oucr  si/lde,  Doug. 
Virgil,  q.  v.  But  the  origin  is  uncertain.  O.E. 
<:j/U  is  nsed  to  denote  a  sort  of  canopy. 

"  The  chammer  was  haunged  of  red  and  of  blew, 
and  in  it  was  a  cjjH  of  state  of  cloth  of  gold  ;  but 
the  Kyng  was  not  under  for  that  sam  day  ."  Mar- 
riage of  James  IV.  and  Margaret  of  Engl.  Leland's 
Collect,  iv.  t>95. 

The  origin  has  been  supposed  to  be  Ital.  riclo,  in 
a  secondary  sense,  any  high  arch,  from  Lat.  voel- 
uni.  Sibb.  prefers  Su.G.  akijl-a,  Teut.  schuyl-cn, 
occultare.  But  I  scarcely  have  met  with  one  in- 
stance of  a  word  in   our  language,  derived  from 


Goth,  or  Teut.,  attugethor  losing  k  or  ch.  Teut. 
fielc,  indusium,  subucula,  might  be  supposed  to  have 
a  preferable  claim,     lleucc, 

SvLiNG,  s.     Ceilinjj. 

"  The  olde  si/ling  that  was  once  fast  jovneJ 

together  with  nailes  will  begin  to  cling,  and  then  tu 
gape,"  kc.     Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  6 It. 

To  SYLE,  t.  a.     J.  To  deceive,  to  circumvent. 
J)i:simiilance  was  bissic  me  to  syle. 
And  Fair  Calling  did  oft  upon  nie  smylc. 

Dunbar,  Bannutync  Poems,  p.  16. 
"  Surrouud,  encompass;"  Lord  Hailcs.     But  the 
character,  in  the  personification',  fixes  the  meaning 
as  given  above. 

■       Certis,  wc  wcmcn 
AVe  set  us  all  fra  the  sichte  to  fy!c  men  of  trcuth  : 
^Ve  dule  for  na  evil  deidis  sa  it  be  device  halden. 

Dnnbur,  Mailland  Poems,  p.  61. 
Thus  subtellie  the  king  was  ''ylit. 
And  all  the  pepill  wer  bcgylit. 

Lynd^ay^s  fVarkis,  159'2,  p.  6  4. 
"  Choose  ye  this  day,  whether  with  humbled  Est- 
her you  will  wisely  resolve  to  prove  constant, — or 
if  you  V  ill — like  Peter  overwhelmed  with  fear,  ad. 
venture  to  scik  your  coniforte  and  quietiiesse  in  the 
sway  of  time,  as  though  the  Lord  co\ild  be  syled,  as 
Absalom  was  with  Chusaye's  policie."  Kpistlc  of  a 
Christian  Brother,  A.  16'21,  p.  5. 

This  might  seem  to  be  a  secondary  sense  of  the 
v.,  as  signifying  to  cover.  But  it  is  nearly  allied  to 
A.S.  syl-an,  to  betray.  Thus  it  is  used  concern, 
ing  Judas  ;  Munnes  sunu  thu  milh  cosse  sylst ;  Be- 
trayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss.  Luke, 
xxii.  48.  Isl.  sel-ia,  Su.G.  sael-ia,  to  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  another. 

2.  Elsewhere  it  may  be  rendered,  betray. 
Sen  that  I  go  begyld 
With  aue  that  faythe  has  syld. 
Murning  Maidiii,  Mailland  Poems,  p.  20.'). 
i.  c.  delivered  uj)  faith,  acted  a  false  and  treacher. 
ous  part. 

To  SILE,  SvLn,  V.  a.    To  strain,  to  pass  through 
a  strainer;  a  term  pretty  general  in  the  south  of 
S.  whereas  s//e  is  used  S.B.  Loth.  &c. 
A.  Bor.  to  soil  milk,  to  strain  it ;  a  silc-dish,  a 

strainer,   Ray. 

Su.G.  iil-a,  colare  ;  sil,  a  strainer,  Isl.  saalldc, 

id.   cribrnm,   colum,  taeld-a,  colare,   cribrare. 

SILIT,  pert.  pa.  Gawan  and  Gol.  ii.  17.  V. 
Seigmty. 

SILIT,  expl.  "  At  a  distance.  Si/it  rest,  com- 
panions  at  a  distance.  Teut.  st/ii/l-cn,  distare  ;" 
Sibb.  Gl. 

To  SYLL,  V,  a.     To  cover.     V.  Sile,  id. 
SYLL,  s.     A  seat  of  dignity. 

Had  never  [ever]  leid  of  this  laud,  that  had  been 

levand, 
Maid  ony  fcute  before,  freik,  to  fulfil, 
I  suld  sickirly  myself  be  consentand. 
And  seik  to  your  sovcrane,  scymly  on  syll. 
Gaxittn  and  Gol.  ii.  10. 
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Than  Schir  Gologras  flie  gay,  in  gudly  maneir, 
Said  to  thai  fogis,  semfly  on  syll, 
ilow  wourschipful  Wayane  had  wonnin  him  on 
weir. 

Ibid.  iT.  16. 
A.S.  sylla,  "  sella,  a  scat,  a  diaire,  a  bench ;" 
Somncr.  Si/ll,  as  applied  (o  Arthur,  may  denote 
his  tiirone  ;  as  respecting  his  nobles,  tiie  honourable 
scats  proTided  for  (hem  ;  icymlij  on  yj/ll,  the  digni- 
hed  appearance  made  both  by  the  king  and  his 
lords. 
SILL  ABE,  s.     A  syllable,  S. 

"  Thankfulncs  standcth  not  in  the  multitude  of 
sillabx  and  voices,  bot — in  the  dispositioun  of  the 
soule."     lirucc's  Eleven  Serm.  M.  4,   a. 

"  There  is  not  a  worde  or  a  sillabc  lost  here." 
Rollocke  on  the  Passion,  p.  2t. 

Ben  Johnson  writes  syllabe. 
SILLER,  s.     A  canopy. 

The  kynge  to  souper  is  set,  served  in  halle. 
Under  a  iilkr  of  silke,  dayntly  dight. 

Sir  Gazoan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  1. 

V.   SiLE,    V. 

SILLER,  s.     1.  Silver,  S. 

Robert  the  good,  by  a'  the  swains  rever'd, 

Wise  arc  his  words,  like  siHvr  is  his  beard. 
Ramsay s  Poems,  ii.  8. 
9.  Money  in  general,  S. 

"  Mony  a  guid  plack  hae  I  gottin  o'  the  Regent's 
silkr  for  printin'  preachins  and  plots."     Mary  Ste- 
wart, Hist.  Drama,  p.  44. 
Siller,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  silver,  S. 

"  The  excavations  made  in  consequence  of  work- 
ing the  metals,  at  the  southern  extremity  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Lcadlaw  Hill,  arc  still  called  by 
the  inhabitants,  the  siller  holes."  P.  Pennycuik, 
Loth.  Append.  Statist.  Ace.  xvii.  6^8. 
SILLY,  adj.  1.  Lean,  meagre,  S. 
9.  Weak,  as  the  effect  of  disease,  5. 

■  We  haif  sae  hocht, 

To  do  the  thing  we  can, 

To  pleise  baith,  and  eise  baith, 

This  sill^  sickly  man. 

Chcrrie  and  Sloe,  st.  108. 
"  A  sillt/  bairn  is  eith  to  lear,"  S.  ;   Ferguson's 
Prov.   p.  1.   intiinatinc;,   that  weakly  children  often 
discover  great  quickness  of  apprelieusion,  their  minds 
not  being  diverted  by  fondness  for  play. 

3.  Frail,  as  being  mortal. 

"  My  sillie  bodic,  wee  haue  taken  much  pains 
together  for  to  get  a  rest  which  we  haue  looked  long 
for,  but  could  not  find."  Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell, 
p.  1134. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  E.  poor  is  often  used,  de- 
noting a  state  which  excites  compassion,  S. 

*'  The  siltj)  str.angcr  in  an  uncouth  country  must 
take  with  smoky  inns,  and  coarse  cheer,  and  a  hard 
bed,  and  a  barking  ilUtongued  host."     Rutherford's 
Lett.   P.  iii.  cp.  9. 
5-  Fatuous,  having  weakness  of  mind  approaching 

to  idiocy,  S. 

"  By  reason   of  the  extraordinary  loss  of 

blottd,  and  strokes  he  had  got,  he  did  not  recover 


the  exercise  of  his  reason  fully,  but  was  silly,  and 
next  to  an  idiot."     Wodrow,  ii.  318. 

The  term,  as  thus  used,  has  a  much  stronger  sig. 
nification  than  K.  «//y,  foolish.  V.  Sely. 
SILLIK,  SiLAK,  SiiLLOK,  s.  The  name  given 
to  the  fry  of  the  Coal-fish,  or  Gadus  carbonari- 
us ;  properly,  for  the  first  year,  Orkn.  ;  jpodlic, 
synon.  Loth. 

"  There  are  numbers  of  small  fish,  such  as  coal- 
fish,  and  all  their  fry,  of  different  ages,  down  to  a 
year  old  ;  at  which  time  I  have  seen  them  sold  at 
the  rate  of  6d.  the  thousand,  at  the  same  time  that 
worse  fish  of  the  same  kind  was  sohl  in  Edinburgh 
market  at  6rf.  the  dozen,  or  there  about,  under  the 
name  of /jot/ZiW.  Ours  are  called  .viV/(7.s-."  P.  Bir. 
say,  Oikn.  Statist.  Ace.  xiv.  314.  Selloks,  ibid, 
iii.  416.  ;  silaks,  vii.  542. 

As  this  name  is  in  Orkney  given  more  laxly  to  fry 
of  different  kinds,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is 
from  Su.G.  iill,  a  herring,  because  the  fry  thus  dc- 
nominated  are  nearly  of  the  same  size.  V.  Seath, 
and  CcTii. 

SYLOUR,  Gawan  and  Gol.     V.  Deui. 
SILVER-MAILL,  s.     Rent  paid  in  money.     V. 

Maill. 
To  SILVERIZE,  t.  a.    To  cover  with  «Vre»- 

/eaf,  S. 
SYMER,  SniMER,  5.     Summer. 

"  Than  folowit  mony  incursionis,  with  gret  slauch- 
tir,  baith  of  Romanis  &  Brittonis,  continewing  all 
the  symer.'"     Bellciid.  Cron.  Fol.  29.  a.  b. 
SiMsiER  TREis,  apparently  May-poles.   V.  Skaf- 

niE,  and  Abbot  of  Vnressoun. 
SIMMONDS,  s.  pi.     Ropes  made  of  heith  and 
of  Empetrum  nigrum,  Orkn.  ;  evidently  a  de- 
rivative from  Isl.  simc,  vinculum,  funiculus. 
SYMPILL,  Sempill,  Semple,  adj.     1.   Low- 
born, S. 

The  sympelail,  that  is  oure  ost  wyth-in, 
Has  gret  gentilis  of  hys  kyn. 

fV^iitotcH,  viii.  16.  179. 
Law  born  he  was,  and  oil  law  simprll  blud. 

fVa/loLC,  vii.  738.  MS. 
Sexty  thay  slew,  in  that  hald  was  no  ma, 
Bot  ane  auld  preist,  and  sj/mpill  wemin  twa. 
Jbid.  vi.  825.  MS. 

To  curs  and  ban  the  sempill  poore  man, 

That  had  noght  to  llec  the  paine. 

Spec.  Godli/  Sangs,  p.  7. 
In  the  Fame  sense  the  phrase  gentle  and  temple,  is 
used  to  denote  those  of  superior  and  inferior  birth,  S. 

2.  Low  in  present  circumstances,  without  respect 
to  birth. 

For  he  wes  cummyn  of  gentil-men, 
In  st/mpil  state  set  he  wes  then  : 
Hys  fadyri  .  manly  knycht ; 

Hys  modyre  wes  a  lady  bryeht. 

IVifntoicn,  viii.  13.  8. 

3.  Not  possessing   strength,  from  multitude   or 
riches. 

Thai  war  all  out  to  fele  to  fycht 
W'ith  few  f«lk,  oflf  a  sample  land. 

Barbour,  xi.  202.  MS. 
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In  till'  same  sense  lie  calls  a  JVw  men,  a  fT/mpill 
ntinpniiii^  lu'causc  they  durst  not  attempt  to  contend 
with  tlicir  oneniics. 
4.   Mean,  vuljiar. 

As  I  hard  '■av.  it  was  a  scmpic  wane 

Of  fdj;  and  fern,  full  fecklossly  was  maid. 

Jlciirt/soiie,  Evergreen,  i.  1 10. 
Fr.  siini>fc,  conunon,   ordinary. 
.').  Used  as  a  term  exciting,  or  expressive  of,  pity. 

To  your  mas^nificens 

1  me  roniiiiend,  as  1  haif  done  bpfoir, 
My  icinpilt  heart  for  now  and  cvirmoir. 

Scolt,  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  If.  1. 
Thus  tliu  phrase  poor  heart   is   sometimes  used  in 

i:. 

Sv.MPYi.LY,  mh\     Poorly,   meanly,   in  low  and 
straitened  circumstances. 

Sone  to  I'aryss  can  ho  qa 

And  levyl  thar  full  sympi/Uy. 

Barbour,  i.  .3.31.  MS. 
KINACLE,   s.      "    A   grain,   a  small  quantity," 
Shirr.  Gl.  S.B.  ;  used  also  metaph. 

1  bade  you  speak,  hut  ve  nae  answer  made, 
And  syne  in  haste  I  lifted  up  your  head  ; 
l{ut  never  a  sinaclc  of  life  was  there, 
And  I  was  just  the  neist  thing  to  despair. 

Ross't  lielenui-c,  p.  15. 
SYND,  .9. 

Quhair  Iioun  ye  to,  my  friend,  schc  sais, 
Astonishtly  me  think  ye  gais. 

Tell  me  quhat  niouis  your  mynd. 
Gif  ye  ganj;  wrang,  1  sail  ye  £;yde, 
Apearandly  thou  wandorst  wyde, 
I  se  Weill  be  your  xi/nd. 

liurel's  Ftlg.   ITatson's  Coll.  ii.  37. 
It  may  be  equivalent  to  «g^n  or  demonstration;  Isl. 
sj/ne,  .vy/i(/e,  moiistro.     But  I  suspect  that  it  rather 
signifies  n;j;>cara;icc,   or   perhaps  assert  /  Su.G.  si/n 
facies,  A.S.  omien,  on^ync,  vultus,  aspectus. 
To  SYND,  SiNi),  Sein,  v.  a.    1.  To  wash  slight- 
ly ;  as,  to  si/iid  a  boni,  to  pour  a  little   water 
into  it,  and  then   throw   it  out   again,  S. ;  lo 
sj/iid,  to  rinse,  or  wash  out,  A..Bor. 
A  well  beside  a  birken  bush, 

A  bush  o'er  spread  wi'  buds, 
Tent  well  a  lass  of  bcauly  flush 
There  sinding  out  her  duds. 

J\Ioriso/i^s  Poems,  p.  148. 
'WV  nimble  hand  she  sinds  her  milking  pail. 

Ibid.  p.  185. 
And  shape  it  bairn  and  bairnlie-like, 

And  in  twa  glazen  cen  ye  pit ; 
Wi'  haly  water  fijnd  it  o'er, 
And  by  the  haly  rood  sain  it. 

Jamiesoii's  Pupul.  Ball.  ii.  184. 
2.  Metaph.  transferred  to  the   swallowing  of  li- 
quids, S.     To  si/nd  dovm  one's  meat,  to  dilute 
it,  S. 

It  is  always  applied  to  things  that  arc  supposed  to 
be  nearly  clean,  as  .denoting  a  slight  ablution.  It 
.seems  o.-iginal!y  to  have  denoted  moral  purificatiijn, 
especially  that  which  was  viewed  as  the  conscqiicnce 
of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 


That  this  has  been  the  origin  of  the  term,  as  now 
applied,  appears  highly  probable,  from  the  mode  of 
consecration  observed,  in  former  times  at  least,  in 
Orkney,    by  .sprinkling  with  water. 

''  \Vhen  the  be.ists — are  sick,  they  sprinkle  them 
with  a  water  made  up  by  them  : — wherewith  like- 
ways  fhej-  si)riiiklo  their  boats  when  they  succeed 
and  )irosper  not  in  fishing.  And  especially  on  llal- 
lo"-Ez>e>i,  they  use  to  .v<-/;;  or  si-^n  tlieir  boats,  and 
put  a  cross  of  tar  upon  llieni."  I$rand's  Orkne\-, 
p.  Crl. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Isl.  xign-a, 
consecrare,  was  probably  used  among  the  Goths  in 
the  times  of  heathenism.  ^Ve  read  of  a  vessel  signal 
or  consecrated  to  Tlior;  Ilerraud  S.  Signadi  Udni ; 
He  consecrated  it  lo  Odin  ;  Ileimskringla,  Hako- 
nar  Goda  S.  c.  18.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  w Titers  only  use  the  terms  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed after  the  inlroducllou  of  that  corrupted  form  of 
Christianity  which  they  had  received.  Olaus  ren- 
ders tiigu,  immunis  a  cul|)a,  absolutus  a  crimiiie,  in- 
sons  ;  Lex.  Run.  V.  S.*.m:,  to  bless. 
SvNO,  SvNi;,  s.  I.  A  slight  ablution,  S. 
2.  Metaph.  applied  to  drink,  as  washing  the  throat. 
S. 

Weel  kens  the  gudcwife  that  the  ploughs  require 

A  heartsome  meltith,  aud  refreshing  sjjnd 
O'  nappy  liquor,  o'er  a  blazing  fire. 

Fergu''so?i's  Poems,  ii.  5a. 
To  SINDER,  V.  a.    To  sunder,  S. ;  also,  as  r.  »., 
to  part,  to  separate. 
A.S.  syndr-ian,  separare. 
Si.NDRV,  adj.     Sundry,  various  ;  A.S.  sindrig- 
Out  of  the  heuin  againe  from  sindri/  artis, 
Out  of  quiet  hirnes  the  rout  vpstertis 

Of  thay  birdis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  75.  27. 
SiNDRY,  adj.     In  a  state  of  disjunction,  S. 
Sv.NDUEi.Y,  adv.     Severally. 

Oure  Scottis  knychtis  syndrcli/ 

Ue-forsaid  in-til  armys  ran 

Til  thir  gret  lordis  man  for  man. 

fVj/ntoii'n,  ix.  27.  46. 
Syndrynes,  s.     a  state  of  separation  or  disper- 
sion. 

Quha  skaylis  his  thoucht  in  si/ndrt/nes. 
In  ilk  thyng  it  is  the  les. 

JVi/ntoKn,  viii.  16.  37. 
SINDILL,  adv.     Seldom;  also  Si.vdle,  adj.    V. 

Sei.ndi-e. 
SYNE,  rtrfr.      1.  Afterwards,  since,  S. 

Thai  wele  sone  gat  of  thair  bed 

A  knaw  child,  throw  our  Lordis  grace. 
That  eftre  hys  gud  cldfadyr  wes 
Cailyt  Robert ;  and  syne  wes  king. 

Barbour,  xiii.  695.  MS. 
Aue  clene  sacrifice  and  otferandis  made  I  sum, 
Into  the  fyris  yettand  sence  and  wyne. 

Doug    f'irgil,  73.  27. 
It  occurs  in  the  same  sense  O.E. 
Rowen  draiiU,  as  her  list, 
And  gave  the  king  :  sine  him  kist. 

R.  Brunnc.     f.  Ellis,  Sfcc.'i.  116. 


S  I  N 


S  Y  P 


9.  Late,  as  contradistinguished  from  soon. 

''  Mhal  I  know  I  shall  ever  give  you  an  account 
of  soon  or  sync.'"     Baillic's  Lett.   i.  355. 
i.  e.  sooner  or  later. 

Each  rogue,  allho'  with  Nick  he  should  corabinej 
Shall  bo  discover<'d  either  soon  or  sijne. 

JIniiii/ton's  IViiUace.  p.  318. 
Notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  A.S.  saene,  seg- 
nis,  tardus,  to  same,  niiiiis  segnis,  too  slow  ;  this 
must  rertainly  be  viewed  as  originally  the  same  with 
yen,  lirep.  For  this,  as  equivalent  to  K.  since, 
nuTflv  denotes  the  time  that  has  elapsed  uf/er  some 
date  or  event  referred  to.  Tent,  sinil,  Germ,  sint, 
post,  postea.  \N  achter  gives  sint  as  synon.  with 
seit,  which  he  deduces  from  A.S.  silh-iun,  ire,  ve. 
nire,  rendering  it,  transitus  in  aliud  tempiis.  A.S. 
silh,  as  signifying  time,  might  indeed  have  this  ori- 
gin ;  because  of  its  progress,  as  the  lapse  of  time  re. 
scmbles  tlie  motion  of  a  body  from  one  point  to  an- 
other ;  or,  because  men  in  a  barbarous  state  might 
C-alculate  time  from  the  advance  they  made  in  going 
from  one  place  to  another,  as  distiince  is  sometimes 
calculated  by  hours.  Su.G.  sen  signifies  both  post 
and  sero.      \' .  Sex. 

Under  that  article,  we  might  have  observed,  that 
our  phrase  sen  sjjns  may  be  viewed  as  a  tautology 
consisting  of  two  words  radically  the  same,  and,  in 
fact,  including  no  other  idea  than  what  is  conveyed 
by  s-c«  ;  attiiough  the  latter  preserves  more  of  the 
form  of  A.S.  sith-than,  (after  then),  being  imme- 
diately contr.  from  sijtltj/n.  Or,  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  componudcd  of  sen,  conj.  since,  and  the 
.ndv.  syne,  in  the  sense  of  then,  q.  since,  after.then, 
or  after  that  time.  Still,  however,  it  is  tautological. 
Syne,  in  the  phrase  lang  syne,  and  uuld  lung 
fync,  is  used  as  if  it  were  a  s.  To  a  native  of  this 
country,  it  is  very  expressive  ;  and  ronvej's  a  sooth, 
ing  idea  to  the  mind,  as  recalling  "  the  memory  of 
joys  that  are  past." 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 
— We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 

For  unld  lung  syne.  Burns,  iv.  133. 

SysE,  conj.     Since,  seeing,  S. 

Hot  Lordys.  gywe  yovire  curtasj-, 

Syne  thai  I  set  my  besynes 
Tyl  al  yhoure  plesans  generaly. 

IVyntu'nn,  i.  Prol.  52. 
Barbour  uses  sen  in  this  sense. 
To  SING,  t.  rt.     To  singe  ;  part.  pa.  singit,  also 
suns; ;  pron.  as  E.  sing',  canere. 

They  iiave  contriv'd  rebellious  book*, 
Whose  paper  well  might  serve  the  cooks 
To  sing  their  poulfrie,  I  dare  swear, 
A  thousand  or  three  hundred  year. 

Cleland's  Poems,  [).  1 9. 
Fat  are  the  puddings;  heads  and  feet  well  sung. 
Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  92. 
»•   He's  like  the  singed  [pron.  singit^  cat,   better 
than  he's  likely  ;"  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  33.     Some 
express  it, — "  better  than  he's  bonny  to." 

A.S.  saeng-an,  Gorm.  seng-cn,  Belg.  zcng-en,  id. 
SiN(;rr-i.iKE,  ndi.     Puny,  slirivelled  ;  as  resem- 
bling what  has  uecn  ringed,  S. 
Vol.  IL 


SINGIN-E'EN,  J.  The  last  night  of  the  year,  Fife. 

We  coiue  to  Jean, 

A  lass  baith  douse  an'  thrifty, 
But  singin-e''en  she's  ov\Te  aft  seen, 
She's  shakin'  hands  wi'  (ifty. 

^.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  24. 
The  designation  sccins  to  have  originated  from  the 
carols  sung  on  this  evening.  V.  IIocmanmy.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  as  many  of  the  supcrsti. 
tious  ideas  and  rites,  originally  pertaining  to  Yule, 
have  been  transferred  to  the  last  day  of  the  year,  that 
some  of  the  vulgar  believe  that  the  bees  may  be  heard 
to.v/«^  in  their  hives  on  Christmas. eve,  V.  Yi;le.i;'ex. 
SINGLAR,  adj.     Unarmed. 

I  wald  tak  weid,  suld  I  fecht  with  a  man, 
Bot  [for]  a  dog,  that  iiocht  of  arrays  can, 
1  will  haiH'nayn,  bot  synglar  as  1  ga. 
A  gret  manteill  about  his  hand  can  ta. 
And  his  gud  suerd  ;  with  him  he  tuk  na  mar. 
H'allace,  xi.  211.  MS. 
The  only  word  that  resembles  this  in  signification 
is  S.  single,  thinly  clad. 
SINGLE,  adv.     V.  Sf.indi.e. 
SINGLE,  J.     A  handful  of  gleaned  corn,  S. 

Thou  lay  riclit  prydle^  in  the  peis  this  soramer, 
Aud  fain  at  evin  for  to  bring  liame  a  single. 
Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  53. 
Sibb.  writes  also  sindlc,  making  this  form  of  the 
word  the  ground   of  derivation  from  Su.G.   syn  ne. 
ccssitas,  and  del  pars,  q.  poor  man's  share.     But 
sin,  unus,  singularis,  and  del,  are  perhaps  prefera- 
ble.    It  may,  however,  be  traced  to  Lat.  singul-us, 
because  the  ears  arc  gathered  singly. 
SINKIL,  5. 

"  I  sau  sinkil,  that  slais  the  virmis  of  the  bellye." 
Compl.  S.  p.  104. 

Apparently,    an    errat.    for   finkil,    fennel,     still 
sometimes  used  as  an  anthehninthic.      \ .  Fynkle. 
SYNLE,  adv.     Seldom,  S.B.     V.  Si;jndle. 
SYNOPARE, .«.  Cinnabar.  Doug.  Virgil,  iOO.  7. 
SINSYNE,  adv.     Since,  S. 

Years  sinsyne  hae  o'er  us  run. 

Like  Logan  to  the  simmer  sun. 

Burns,  iv.  7J.     V.  Syxe,  adv.  and  Se*. 
To  SIPE,  Seh',  r.  ?j.     To  ooze,  or  distil  very 
gently,  as  liquids  do  through  a  cask  that  is  not 
quite  light,  S.    A.  Bor. 

"  To  sipe,  sype,  to  leak,  to  pass  through  in  small 
quantity  ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

Teut.  sijp-en,  id.  stillare,  manarc,  (lucre.  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that  this  is  quite  dillerent  from  sij>p~ 
en,  pitissare,  sorbillare,  which  corresponds  to  E.  sip. 
The  diminutives  of  siJp-en  are.  Germ,  aippeln, 
xippeln,  Belg.  typel-cn,  af:ypcl-en,  to  drop,  zyper. 
en,  leakqge.  The  Teut.  word  in  Germ,  also  assume* 
the  form  of  sauf-cn ;  Uuere,  manare.  Wachter 
marks  the  alVinity  between  this  and  Ueb.  zuph  [_^\J, 
coo6]  lluvit,  emanavit  ;  although  he  seems  to  view 
Germ,  sau:,  aqua,  as  the  root  of  sauj'-en. 

A.S.  sip-an  is  very  nearly,allied  ;   ex  pi.  by  Som. 

ner,   "  macerare,   to  soften   by  steeping   in  liquor, 

to  soke  or  wash  in  water  or  other  liquor,  to  sappe." 

Sypins,  s.  pi.     The  liquor  that  has  oozed  from 

an  insuihcicnt  cask.  S. 

SD 
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To  SYPYRF,.  Srriti,  v.  ».     To  sigh. 

Than  xiltlic  did  I  suoiifo  and  slci-p, 

Sj;;ijiiiii,!(,  qiiliils  wyriiig 
IH>  U-iitiiT  hoily  lo. 

liiiirl'x  I'ilgi:    IViitson's  Coll.  ii.  34. 
Mv  s;)roit  fiipirs  and  siclis  maist  sair. 

liiircl,  ibid.  ii.  48.     V.  IIemknt. 
I'r.  sorixpir-cr,  l.al.  mfpir.iire,  id. 
SI  ROOKING,  .«.     A  term  used  to  denote  the 
sirijiini;  of  birds. 
'J'hoir  .\iriloiiiiig  (lie  bony  birds 

);i  banks  fliay  do  l)i>ghi  ; 
AVitti  iiipiii  of  roods  tlie  jolic  birds 
Ilalds  lip  till"  inirrif  din. 

yl.  lliime,  Cliron.  S.  P.  iii.  390. 
Fr.  .noiirdinc,  "•  the  liltlo  iii|)e,  or  tenon  put  iii(o 
tbi>  moiithof  a  triiinpct,to  niakr  itsoniid  low  ;"'  Cotgr. 
SYRK,  s.     A  title  of  honour.     V.  SriiiR. 
SYi^E,  ,«.     A  sewer,  S.  sj/xer,  sometimes  pron. 

as  si/rr. 

ih  and  1  1  ip  o'rc  many  a  s^re. 

tf'ittson'.t  Coll.  i.  12.     V.  Stvi;r. 
SIR  JOHN,  a  close  stool,  S.  ;  hii2:Iil,  synon. 

Tliis  nanu"  might  (n-rhaps  be  introduced  about  the 
lime  of  (lie  |{-f.)nii.iiioi>,  from  contempt  of  the  jiricsts, 
or  l'oi)e\--  K/i/aht'-;  especially  as  .Ao/i«  seems  to  have 
been  a  name  couimoiily  imposed,  in  a  disrespectful 
Hay,  on  a  priest.  Hence  (he  contemptuous  desig- 
nation.  Mess  Julin,  i.  e.  John  who  says  mass. 

Or  shall  we  suppose  (bat  the  synon.,  hn/ghf,  is 
the  more  ancient  name,  conferred  on  this  utensil 
from  the  idea  of  nTvice  .^ 

SIRKEN,  adj.     Tender  of  one's  flesh,  afraid  of 
pain,  S. 

li-Ai.  xorf^h-en,  curare  ? 
To  SfRPLE,  r  a.     To  sip  often,  to  tipple,  S. 
It  is  used  in  the  first  scnso,  A.  Bor. 
Sw.   forp'-ii.  Germ,   nh'.ir/l-en,   IJelg.   slurp.cn, 
id.  all  nearly  allied  lo  Lat.  turhill-are. 
oISE,  Svss,  .V.      J.  Assize,  abbrev. 
Schir  Gilbert  Malhcrbe,  and  Losy, 
And  Uirliard  iJroune,  thir  'iuc  planly 
War  with  a  sj/'j  than  ourtai\e  ; 
Tharfor  thai  drawyu  war  ilkaije, 
And  liangyt,  and  iiedyt  tifarto. 

Barbour,  xix.  55.  MS. 
2.  Diom,  judgmtnt. 

Als  faith  is  this  sentence,  as  sharp  is  thy  sixc  ; 
Syiiedulv  they  deemed  what  death  if  should  die. 
MMifgomcric,   fP'<jison''s  Coll.  iii.  16. 
SYSE,  .t.     Six  at  dice.     V.  Sviss. 
To  SlSr,  r.  a.     To  stop,  to  stay.     To  sist  pro- 
ccdurr,  or  process,  to  delay  judicial  proceeding 
in  a  C.1USC,  S.  ;  used  both  in  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical cou'-ts.     Lat.  x's(-err,  to  stop. 
"   III  church  discipline,  a  diflcrencc  is  (o  be  made 
l)ctween  what  is  satisfactory  unto  a  church  judicato- 
ry, so  as  to  admit  the  defeuder  unto  all  church  pri- 
Tile"cs,  as  if  the  olVence  had  never  been  ;  and  w  hat 
may  be  satisfying,  so  s»   to  sist  procedure  for  (he 
lime."     Stewart's  Collections,  p.  2GI. 
SiST,  s.     The  act  of  lega'ly  stiying  diligence,  or 
execution  on  decrees  for  civil  debts ;  a  forc.isic 
term,  S. 


"  A  sisl  granted  on  a  bill  without  passing  it,  ex. 
pires  also  in  fourteen  dajs  ;  .\ct  Sedernnt,  Nov.  9. 
1680."  Krskine's  Instit.  B.  iv.  T.  3.  s.  18.  V.  the  r. 
To  SIST,  or  Sist  one's  self,  x.  a.  1.  To  cite, 
to  summon ;  a  forensic  term,  S. 
"  According  to  this  letter,  he  [Mr.  W.  Veitch] 
was  receivetl  ujion  the  Borders,  and  brought  prison- 
er to  Kdinbiirgli,  and  February  '22,  he  was  silted 
before  the  committee  for  publick  alfairs."  \Vod. 
row's  Hist.  i».  0. 

2.  To  set,  or  take  a  place,  as  at  the  bar  of  a  court, 
where  one's  cause  is  to  be  judicially  tried  and 
determined  ;  a  term  generally  used   in  a  religi- 
ous sense,  wi'h  respect  to  one's  engagement  in 
the  acts  of  divine  worship,  in  order  to  express 
the  solemnity  of  tlie  appearance-,-  S. 
"  Ordinances  are  means  by  which,   to  use  an  un. 
classical,   but  expressive  word,  we  are   sixtcd  more 
directly  in   the  presence  of  God."     Disquisition  on 
the  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,   p.  45.  46. 

The  term  has  been  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Roman  law.  Sist-ere,  to  set,  or  be  made  to  stand  ; 
also,  to  have  one  forthcoming.  Si^tcre  vadimoni- 
tim,  to  appear  to  his  recognisance;  Cie.  pro  Quin(.  8. 
To  SIT,  r.  n.  1.  To  ftop  in  growth,  to  become 
stunted ;  applied  both  toariima's  and  vegetables,  S. 

2.  To  shrink,  S. 

3.  To  sink,  as  wlien  a  wall  falls  down    in   conse- 
quence of  the  softness  of  the  foundation,  S. 
This  seems  merely  a  peculiar  sense   of   (he  E.  v.y 

as  Lat.  siibf-id-ere  is  formed  from  scd-cre,  to  sit. 
Sit,  s.  The  state  of  sinking,  as  applied  to  a  wall,  S. 
To  Si'T  an  offer,  not  to  accept  of  it,  S. 

"  It  implieth  that  very  few,  who  *//  tiie  offer  un- 
til then,  are  honoured  with  repentance,  as  he  was." 
Guthrie's  Trial,   p.  82.  83. 

To  SIT  to,  f.  n.  Any  food,  prepared  in  a  pot, 
is  said  to  sit  to,  when,  from  not  being  stirred, 
it  is  allowed  to  burn,  S. 

'J'lie  phrase  evidently  respects  its  adhesion  to  the 
vessel.  '■'■  Pot-sittcn.  Burnt  to.  North.''  Gl.  Grose. 
To  SIT,  SiTT,  r.  a.     To  grieve,  to  vex. 

And  he  for  wo  weyle  ner  worthit  to  wcide  ; 
And  said,   "  Sone,  thir  tithingis  siltis  me  sor. 
And  be  it  knawin,  thow  may  tak  scaith  tharfor." 
U'uUace,  i.  -J38.  MS. 
SITE,  Syte,  s.     1.  Sorrow,  grief,  S. 

Stand  still  (hare  as  thou  art  with  inekle  syte ; 
I'reis  na  forther,  for  this  is  the  hald  rycht 
Of  Gaystis,  Schaddois,Slepe,  and  doueril  Nycht. 
/)o«g.  yirgil,  177.  13. 
In  the  same  sense  the  term  is  used,  when  Golo- 
gras  |)roposes  to  Gawan,   who  had  defeated  hmi,   to 
submit  to  be  carried  to  the  cas'le,  as  if  he  had  beeir 
his  prisoner;  that  he  might  not  be  openly  disgraced. 
Thus  may  you  saif  me  fra  syte. 
As  I  am  cristynit  pcrfite, 
I  sail  thi  kyndnes  quytt", 
And  sauf  thjn  hononre. 

Gazcan  and  Gal.  iv.  8. 
False  is  this  warld,  and  full  of  variance, 
Besoncht  with  syn,  and  othir  sytif  mo. 

Bakide.  printed  1508.   5.  P.  R,  iii.  128. 
2.  Suffering,  puni-shment. 
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Sic  wikkit  and  condempnit  wichtis  al  iyte^ 
As  thay  come  in  (iiat  dolly  pyt  of  sy/Cy 
Tisiphone,  the  wr&karc  of  misdcdis, 
'SVitli  quhip  in  hand  al  reddy  fast  hir  spcdis 
All  to  assalCj  to  skurgc,  toir  and  bete. 

Doug.  Virgil,  184.  19. 
"  It  is  S. — sometimes  taken  for  revenge  or  pun- 
ishment, as  when  they  say,  /  have  gotten  my  hearths 
site  on  him,  i.  c.  my  heart's  desire  on  him,  or  all 
the  evil  I  wisli'd  him,"  lludd.  "  To  dree  the  si/te, 
to  suffer  punishment,"  Shirr.  Gl.  S.B.  V'.  Sitiie,  s. 
Rudd.  views  it  as  akin  to  S.  sj/iih  and  asiilhment. 
Sibb.  renders  it  "  rather  perhaps  horror,  k  Fris. 
saeghe,  horror,  metus."  He  has  invented  a  new 
sense,  for  introducing  an  etymon,  that  would  scarce- 
ly dcserye  attention,  although  the  words  correspond- 
ed in  signification. 

The  origin  is  undoubtedly  Isl.  stjt-a,  to  mourn, 
to  lament ;  whence  sut,  sorrow,  anxiety,  sijting,  id. 
st/tning,  care.  Sijtta  dicitur,  qui  assiduo  luget ;  G. 
Andr.  Perhaps  Su.G.  sxsid-a  dolere,  may  be  view- 
ed as  a  cognate ;  as  well  as  Alem.  suid-en,  id.  also, 
aflligere. 

SiTFL'LL,     SiTEFULL,    Ot^'.       SoiTOwfuI,     Causing 

sorrow. 

Compleyne  for  him  in  io  that  siljull  sell  is, 
Compleyne  his  paync  in  dolour  thus  that  ducUis. 

Wallace,  ii.  218.  MS.     V.  Site. 
Rest  at  all  eis,  but  sair  or  sitefull  schouris  ; 

Abide  in  quiet. 

Paliee  of  Honour,  ii.  30. 
SiTFULLY,  adv.     Sorrowfully. 

To  Dunbar  the  twa  chyftanys  couth  pass 

Full  sitjully,  for  thair  gret  contrar  cass. 

Wallace,  vii.  \1H.  MS. 
SITFASTS,  s.  pi.      Restharrow,   an  herb,    S. 

Ononis  arvensis,  Linn. 
SYTH,  times.     V.  Syith. 
To  SITHE,  Syitu,  v.  a.    To  make  compensa- 
tion, to  satisfy.     V.  Assyith. 
SITHE,  Syith,  s.     Satisfaction;  gratification. 

"  And  that  he  was  tempted  hereunto  by  the  devil, 
promising  he  should  not  want  any  pleasure,  and  that 
he  should  get  his  heart  ['s]  xi/lhc  on  all  tliat  should 
do  him  wrong."  Satan's  Invisible  World,  p.  7. 
SiTHEMENT,  s.  Compensation.  V.  Assythment. 
SYTHENS,  coiij.     Although. 

— "  Madame,"  scho  said,  "  kepe  Pitic  fast. 
Si/thens  scho  ask,  no  licence  to  her  lene; 
May  scho  wyn  out,  scho  will  play  you  a  cast." 
king  Hart,  i.  44.     V.  Sytuy.n. 

SYTHYN,  adv.     Afterwards,  then. 
The  lettir  tauld  hym  all  the  deid, 
And  he  till  his  men  gert  reid. 
And  si/thi/n  said  thaim,  "  Sekyrly 
"  I  hop  Thomas  prophecy 
"  Off  Hersildoune  sail  weryfyd  be." 

Barbour,  ii.  85.  MS.  id.  Wj/nt.  ix.  5.  36. 
It  is  common  in  O.E. 

Sithcn    he   went   to  Fraunce,    and   com   vnto 

Parys. — 
Sitheu  dight  him  to  Scotland,   &  inykalle  folk 
him  wit.  R.  lirunnc,  p.  112.  113. 

From  the  same  origin  witli  Sen,  q.  v. 


SYVER,  SiVER,  s.     A  covcr-iJ  drain,  S.    al-:o 

syif,  E.  stzcer. 

"  It  lies  in  a  swamp,  the  inconTcniencc  of  which 
the  present  clergyman  has,  in  some  degree,  remedi'd 
by  sivers,  as  they  are  here  called,  and  by  otiu-r  uu. 
thods  of  draining  the  water."  P.  Glaaford,  La- 
narks.  Statist.  Ace.  vii.  14  J. 

Dr.  Johns,  derives  the  E.  vrord  from  Fr.  issu.er, 
q.  to  issue;  Seren.  from  Isl.  sugar  euripus;  saeg-r., 
saag,  Sw.  sog,  colluvies,  ductus  aquae  lluentis.  Per- 
haps Teut.  suyver,  mundus,  sui/ver-eny  muudare, 
purgarc,  may  have  some  claim  of  affinity. 
Rl'mbm.vg   Syver,    a   drain  filled   with  stones 

thrown  loosely  together,  so  as  to  leave  a  pas:,- 

age  for  water,  S. 
SIVVEN,  s.    The  Raspherry,  or  the  fruit  of  tlu? 

Rubus  idaeus,  Linn.  S.     V.  next  word. 
SI  WENS,  SiBisiNS,  s.  pi.     I.  A  disease  viewed 

as  of  the  venereal  kind,  S. 

"  A  loathsome  and  very  infectious  disease  of  the 
venereal  kind,  called  the  Sivvcns,  has  long  afflicted 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands,  and  from  thenro 
some  parts  of  the  Lowlands  in  Scotland,  even  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  England.  Tradition  says  that  it 
was  introduce*!  by  (he  soldiers  of  Cromwell  garri- 
soned in  the  Highlands.— Sometimes  a  fungus  ap- 
pears in  various  parts  of  the  body  resembling  a  rasp- 
berry, in  the  Erse  language  called  Sivcen.'"  Pen- 
nant's Tour  in  S.  1772,   p.  447. 

Tlie  same  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  tho 
name  by  Swediaur. 

C'est  la  resemblance  dc  ces  cxcroissances  avec  le 
fruit  d'un  framboisier  sauvage  dn  pays,  nomme,  dans 
la  laugue  Celtique,  Siicin,  que  les  habitans  ons  donne 
le  uom  de  Siicin,  Sibhiii,  on  Sibl/ens,  a  cette  mala- 
die.     Maladies  Syphiliticpies,  Tom.  ii.  380. 

"  The  disease  called  Sibliins, — has  made  its  ap- 
pearance once  or  twice  in  this  parish."  P.  Men- 
muir,  Forfars.  Statist.  Ace.  v.  146. 

Some  view  this  disease  as  a  combination  of  the 
venereal  with  the  itch. 
2.  The  itch,  Orkn.  pron.  sibbcns, 
SYVEWARM,  .«.     Leg.  Sjyveicaroi. 
The  Sj/ve-icarin  wes  takyn  thar. 
But  sa  rad  wes  Richard  of  Clar, 
That  he  lied  to  the  south  countre. 

Barbour,  xv.  75.  MS. 

"  Editions  read,  '  The  !iz:arijn.'  1  cannot  in. 
terpret  cither."  Pink.  N.  The  Edin.  Edit.  17.iS. 
reads  .fi/vezcarjjne.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
chief  magistrate  is  meant.  For  in  some  of  the  tow  ns 
in  Ireland,  that,  according  to  their  constitution, 
have  no  Mayor,  he  is  denominated  The  Sovereign; 
as,  The  Sovereign  of  Belfast,  &c.  The  tt-rm  seems 
to  have  been  inlrodured  from  l^ngland,  after  the 
conquest  of  Irelaud,  fr»m  Fr.  Souverain. 

According  to  Pasquier,  (llecherches,  quoted  by 
Menage,)  (hose  who  were  afterwards  called  Presi- 
dents of  different  chambers,  in  France,  were  foruKT. 
ly  denominated  Souverains.  -  Even  the  Baillies  and 
Seneschals,  he  says,  bore  the  same  designalion,  in 
respect  to  the  inferior  officers  in  their  jurisdictions. 
This  name  was  given  to  them  in  the  Ordinance  of 
Charles  VL  of  France,  A.  13SC.  Diet.  Trcv.    Car. 
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pcnlirr  c\pl.  (he  term  as  synon.  with  L.B.  supran- 

iif,  superior,  praofortus,  praopositiis ;  Ital.  soprano; 

Stippl.  Dii  Caii^f.     Soi'crei:;/!,  quaestor,   suprcnius 

l)aliviis  ;    Kilian.  Ajipi'inl. 

SKADDINS,  .«.  ;./.     Turfs,  BanfTs. 

Tout.  \(lia(l<lc  Cfspcs,  eloha  ;  whii-li  may  be  radi. 

cally  allii'il  to  Isl.  skax/J  disjnnrtion,  as  bcins  st-pa- 

rati'd  from  the  soil.     Tliis  again  is  from  ikaa,  a  pri. 

mitivc  iliiiotliis;  separation.     V.  Siiach. 

To  8KAFF,  Sk.mff,  v.  a.    To  collect  by  disho- 
nourable means. 

He  says,  Tlioii  »-Ay/^\anil  begs  mair  beir  and  ails, 
Nor  ony  cripie  in  C'arrirk  land  aboitt. 

Dii II  bar,  Evergreen,  ii.  54. 

Skriiffi.  Chron.  S.  P.  i.  333. 

Sn.G.  skalf'-ii,   Dan.   skaff'-er,    io   provide  food. 

V.  SCAFFAII. 

Skaff,  *.     Provision.     V.  Scaff. 

Skafrie,  Scakff.rie,  .«.     1.  Extortion,  unjust 

methods  of  procuring  money. 

''  And  gif  ony  wemen  or  Tthers  about  simmer 
treis  sint;and,  niakis  pertur1)atioim  to  the  Qnenis 
liegis  in  the  jussage  throw  burro«is  and  vthers  land- 
»vart  townis,  the  wemen  i)erturbatoiiris  for  skafrie 
of  money  or  vtlierw>  se,  salbe  takin,  handellit,  ami 
put  vpoue  the  rnkstniis  of  eiierie  burgli,  or  towne." 
Acts  Mar.  looo.  c.  -JO,  Kdit.  lo6G. 

"  The  Lordes  of  Secret  Counsel),  and  Session, 
considering  the  great  extortion  used  by  the  Writers 
and  Clerkes  of  all  judicatories  within  this  rcalme,  in 
extorting  from  the  subjects  of  the  countrev  such  nn. 
reasonable  and  exorbitant  pryces  for  their  w  rittes, 
as  ought  not  to  be  suti'ered  in  a  well  governed  com. 
mouwcaith  :  Procuring  thereby  not  only  private 
grudges,  but  piiblicke  exelamaiions,  against  the 
with-gate  and  liberiie  graunted  unto  such  shameful! 
naif'eric  and  extortion.''  \-c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1600. 
V.  Acts.  1621.  c.  19.  Muriay. 

2.  "  The  contents  of  a  larder  or  pantry,"  Sibb. 

Gl.     Sw.  s/uijfpri,  cella  penu.tri.i. 
i>KAFFAv,  adj.    An  epithet  applied  to  the  infe- 
rior practitioners  in  courts   of  law,   apparently 
from  their  supposed   eagerness   to  provide  for 
themselves. 

Bot  skaff'ni)  clerks,  with  covetyce  inspyred, 
Till  execute  thair  olVice  niaini  be  hyred. 
Na  cans  thav  call  unless  they  hyrelings  have; 
If  not,  it  sail  be  laid  beneath  the  lave. 

llume^  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  372. 
Afterwards  skaffliig  is  used  as  synion.  p.  373. 
Sum  Senators,  as  weil  as  skiil/lng  scribes, 
Ar  blindit  oft  with  blinding  buds  and  bribes; 
And  mair  respects  the  person  nor  the  cause, 
And  finds  for  divers  persons  divers  laws. 
&KAICHER,  .«.     A  term   used   in   addressing  a 
child,  implying  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  good-hu- 
moured reprehension,  Ang. 
Germ,  schrcker  a  wanton,  schtcker-n  to  wanton  ; 
Gael.  xs;iogair,  a  jackanapes. 
To  SKAIK,  r.  n.     1.  To  spread,  to  separate  one 
part  of  any  thing  from  another,  in  an  aukward 
«r  dirty  manner,  S.B. 

It  is  properly  applied   to  moist  substances.     A 
«kikl  13  said  to  ikaik  his  porridge,  when  instead  of 


supping  them  equally,   he  spreads  them  OTcr  the 

plate  with  his  spoon. 

2.  To  bedaub.    Clothes  are  said  to  be  shaikit  zcilfi 

dirt  or  <:;uflrrs,  especially  when  streaked  with  it 

here  and  there,  S.B. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  ancient  word,  as  inti- 
mately allied  to  Isl.  skack-iir  impar,  skeckc,  dispar 
facio,  G.  Andr.  p.  209.  Ska<:ii,  inaeqiialitas,  diji- 
crimen  ;    Orkneyinga  S.    p.    168.     V.   Shacii    and 

ScAJ.KT. 

To  SKAIL,  Skailt,,  Skat.e,  t.  a.     1.  To  dis- 
join, to  separate,  to  disperse  i  implying  the  idea 
of  violence,  or  of  the  influence  of  terror,  S. 
Bot  the  K)ng  rycht  manlyly 
Swiie  skalijd  all  that  cumpany, 
And  tuk  and  shve.        fV^iintuzcii.  vli.  7.  210. 
Skiiijlc  is  used  a^  the  pret.,  in  relation  to  the  dis. 
persion  of  a  lleet. 

Bot  a  storme  swa  gret  thaym  akaijle. 
That  thai  war  drywyn  all  away. 

Ibid.  Tiii.  42.  96. 

2.  To  dismiss,  to  cause  to  depart,  S. 

"  The  Schiref  sail  be  him  self,  liis  Deputis,  or 
OlTiciaris,  send  to  thay  parteis,  and  charge  thame  to 
ceis,  and  skuill  thair  gadderiugis,  and  cum  in  sober 
and  quyet  wyis  to  the  court  after  tiie  forme  of  the 
said  act."     Acts  Ja.  III.  1487.  c.  123.  Kd.  1566. 

To  skitil  the  lij/lw,  a  mclaph.  phrase  borrowed 
from  a  hive  of  bees,  signifying,  to  disperse  tkc  as- 
sembly, S. 

3.  To  scatter,  to  disperse  ;  applied  to  rumours. 

From  thens  fordwarte  V'lixes  mare  and  marc 
AVith  new  crimes  begouth  to  adVay  me  sare. 
And  dangerous  rumours  umangis  the  commouns 

hedis 
Skalit  and  sew  of  me  in  diners  stedis. 
Dung.  Virgil,  41.  47.     Spargerc  voces,  Virg., 
.\.  Bor.   "  scale;  to  spread,   as  manure,  gravely 
or  other  loose  materials  ;"  GI.  Grose. 

4.  To  scatter  :  applied  to  the  mind. 

(^uha  \kai/lis  his  thoucht  in  syndryncs 
In  ilk  thyng  it  is  the  les. 

TVynlozsn,  viii.  16.  37. 

5.  To  spill,  to  shed  ;  used  both  v/ith  respect  to 
liquids  and  solids.  You  ui/l  stail  ^our  kdUy 
ycu  w'll  spill  your  broth,  S. 

"  An  old  seek  is  ay  skailing."  Ray's  Scot.  Prov. 
p.  280.  Divers.  Purlcy,  i.  238.  The  phrase  is  ellip. 
tical,  as  referring  to  w  hat  it  contains,  grain,  meal,  &c. 
Mr.  Tooke  expl.  this,  "  parting,  dividing,  sepa- 
rating, breaking."  Ibid.  p.  '2.10.  But  it  is  not  the 
sack  itself  that  is  skuil'd.,  but  the  grain  contained  in 
it.  This  is  skail\l  or  dropt  out,  by  reu.son  of  the 
holes  in  the  sack. 
C.   To  sidle  doini,  to  pour  out. 

I  sail  apoun  thame  ane  mj  rk  schoure  domi  skalc 
Of  weit  and  wynd,  mydtit  with  feKwim  hale. 
Dong,  ytrgil,  103.  o2.     Infandanv,  \'irg. 

7.  Shal'd  doini,  in  a  dishevelled  state. 

The  sauiyn  fymc  the  Troianis  madynnes  qiihitt' 
With  hare  doiin  skiilil  all  sorrowful  can  pas 
Vnto  the  tcmpil  of  the  greuit  Pallas. 

^Doiig.  Virgil.,  28.  2. 
Skail  is  used,  rather  anomalously,  as  the  part.  pa. 
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And  fhc  rdisioiis  nnn  with  hare  doun  skaU, 
Thri'hundrcthgoddiswitli  liir  mouth  rowpit  sche. 
Doug,  nrgil,  117.  53. 

8.  To  slail  hotne,  to  give  over  keeping  house,  sy- 
non.  dhplenh ;  or  perhaps,  as  denoting  the  cause, 
to  waste  one's  domestic  property. 

"  Were  it  not  that  want  paineth  me,  I  should 
have  skailed  hotifc,  and  gone  a  begging  long  since." 
Ruthtrford's  Lett.   P.  i.   cp.  121. 

9.  To  siah'  a  j/ij,  to  plow  ground  so  as  to  make  it 
fall  away  from  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  S. 

10.  To  unrip ;  S7  e//,  "  having  the  seams  unript," 
S.B.   Gl.  Ross. 

To  her  left  shoulder  too  her  keek  was  worn, 
Iler  gartens  tint,  her  shoon  a'  s/celt  and  torn. 
Ro>ts''s  llc/enore,   p.  28. 
This   sense   is   merely  a  particular  application  of 
the  ;-.  as  si^inifyins;,  to  disjoin. 

Kudd.  ini|)ro|)erly  seeks  a  Fr.  origin.  Sibb.  has 
mentioned  the  true  origin,  but  confounds  it  with 
Su.G.  .sta/«,  festinanter  currere,  which  has  certain- 
ly no  connexion.  It  occurs  indued  in  almost  all  the 
Goth,  dialects.  Su.G.  1-.1.  skil-iiiy  distiuguere,  se- 
parare,  A.S.  ."cyl-un,  Belg.  schceUeii,  sch/U-en, 
Mod.  Sax.  sclial-eiiy  id.  Su.G.  skael,  Teut.  scheelc, 
discrimen,  distinctio.  This  word  also  appears  in 
(.*elt.  P'or  siaoil-am,  and  sguol.am,  signify  to  se- 
parate, to  scatter. 

To  Skail,  Skalk,  Scale,  v.  ti.    1.  To  part,  to 
separate,  one  from  another.      T/ic  kirh-  is  siaH- 
///£•,•  the  people,  who  have  been  assembled  for 
worship,  are  parting  from  each  other,  S. 
Thai  >k-iili/t  throw  tiie  town  in  hy  ; 
And  bralv  wp  duris  sturdely. 
And  slew  all  that  thai  inycht  onrtak. 

Uiirhour,  V.  93.  MS. 
Isl.  fkil-i(nt,  unns  ab  altero  rccedere  ■  G.  Andr. 
p.  213. 

Scale  iu  this  ?ense  is  used  by  Ilollingshed.  Speak- 
ing of  the  retreat  of  tliw  Wi-ldimcn,  during  the  al>- 
sence  of  Kichard  Jl.,  he  says  ;  '•  They  would  no 
longer  abi<!e.  but  ■nuicd  and  departed  away."'  Ap. 
Divers.  Purlfv,   ii.  237. 

2.  To  be  diffused  ;   applied  to  tidings  or  news. 
Dot  titliandis,  that  .•iul/'s  sone 
Olf  this  deid  that  Douslas  has  done. 
Come  to  the  ClyllurJ  his  er( .  in  hy. 

Burbuiir,  V.  -1 J7.  MS. 
Tit  is  also  used  with  respect  to  an  oHL-nsive  smell. 
The  sivnk  scaljt  ott' ded  bodyis  sa  w\de, 
The  Scoltis  abhord  ner  Land  for  to  byd. 

lVal!tii:L\  vii.   107.  MS. 
Skaif.,  Sc.Mi,,  .«•.     1.  A  dispersion  or  separation  ; 
as,  the  fkai!  of  tl  e  l-irk,  the  dismission  or  sepa- 
ration of  those  who  have  been  assembled  for 
pul.lic  worship,  S. 
2.  A  scattered  pi'.rry,  these  who  fly  from  battle. 
Siliyr  Ada:u  of  Ciordoun,  that  than 
\Vcs  beciwiiniyu  Scottis  man, 
Saw  thaim  drj  f  sua  away  thair  fe  ; 
And  wend  thai  had  bene  qnhone,  for  he 
Saw  but  the  llceiiig  .-kail  perfay, 
And  thera  that  seezed  on  the  prey. 


— Bot  then  both  forray,  and  the  scail. 
Were  knit  into  a  sop  all  hail. 

Barbour,  xt.  337. 

The  last  four  lines  are  from  P^dit.  1620. 
Skaili.v,  Scailiv,  s.     a  dispersion,  the  act  of 

scattering,  S. 

It  sail  soon  get  a  scai'li'n  ! 

His  bags  sail  be  niouldie  nac  mair ! 

Rev.  J.  Nicer. t  Poems,  ii.  158. 
Skail-wini),   s.     a  dispersion,    or    that    which 

causes  it,  S. 

The  term  seems  to  have  been  originally  applied  to 
denote  the  eftects  of  a  storm  in  dispersing  ships.    V. 
Skail,   1'.  (I.  sense  1. 
SKAILDRAIK,  SKELnnAKE,  s.   The  shieldrake 

or  burrough  Duck,  Anas  todarna,  Linn. 

— "  They  discharge  any  persons  whatsonicver — 
to  sell  or  bu)'  any — Schidderenis,  SkuihlrtiHr,  Her- 
ron.  Butter,  or  any  sik  kynde  of  fowlles."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1600,   c.  23. 

In  Orkney  it  is  called  "  skeel-goos ; — sometimes 
— skeeli/ig-goose  or  skceUUitck  ;  in  Shetland  ica/e- 
drake."     Neill's  Tour,  p.  195.  19G. 

Shall  we  supjjose  that  this  fowl  is  thus  denomi- 
nated from  Su.G.  skacl,  ratio,  facultas  intclligendi  j 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  called  c/iC/j«/o/)e.r,  or 
the  fox-goose,  by  iho  ancients,  and  is  still  designed 
the  styguosc  by  the  inhabitants  of  Orkney  ? 

Grose  assigns  another  reason.    Explaining  A.  Bor. 
sheld,  party-coloured,  flecked  or  speckled,  he  addsj 
"  Hence  shcld-drake  and  }held-fuz:L     South." 
SKAILLIE,  Skailyie,  .c     Blue  slate  used  for 

covering  houses,  S.B. 

'*■  That  the  bcrcfors  of  such  houses  as  arc  alreadic 
thaicked  with  thack  and  straw  (if  the  same  thacke, 
and  straw.roofs  shall  hereafter  at  any  time  become 
ruinous)  shall  bee  astrictcd  to  thaick  the  same 
againc  with  sklaite,  or  fkail/ir,  kad,  tylde,  or 
thacke-stone."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1021.   c.  28. 

A  distinction  is  here  made  between  .tkarll/'r  and 
thackc-stonc,  similar  to  that  which  is  retained,  S.B.  : 
the  nam\:  ikuillie  being  conlined  to  blue  slates,  while 
the  flat  stones,  commonly  used  instead  of  tlieui,  are 
called  broicH  .^klates. 

"  Narrest  the  AVoltis  iyle  layes  ane  iyllane,  callit 
in  Krische  Leid-Kllan-llelnachiia,  quiiairin  ther  is 
fair  skaifjjic  aiieiiche."     Monroe's  lle«,   p.  9. 

Rudd.  w  rites  this  tkcl/jj,  vo.  .Skd'yis. 

Skailljf  is  sometimes  exjM-essly  distinguished  from 
i/alc. 

"  Here  is  to  be  found  marie,  and  kylestone,  fi-ee- 
slone  and  whinstune,  ffiiit  anil  skuil/j/,  as  good  as 
the  kingdom  afl'ords."   Peiinecuik's  Tweeddale,  p.  6. 

The  Dutch  call  those  slates,  w  hirh  ;ue  taken  Irom 
tlie  rock  in  laiiiiiin,  and  used  for  covering  ihuuc'', 
frhnl/c.  MoesG.  fktd-jus,  files,  tiling,  Luke  v.  19. 
pi.  of  skal-j{ij  a  shell,  a  tile.  Hence  jxrhaps  the 
111.  name  for  a  roof,  skali.  Tr-c  origin  might  seem  to 
be  Su.G.  sk:l-Ju,  disjungere.  from  the  circumstance 
of  these  slates  being  found  iu  laininu.  Ihre,  howcverj 
directs  to  a  difl'ereiit  one.  V.  Suyle,  v.  Hence, 
Skaii.mi;  ri;x,  a  sort  of  pencil  of  soft  slate,  used 

for  taking  memorandumsj  or  writing  accouDts, 

on  a  slate,  S. 
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To  SK  AIR,  V.  «.  To  take  frinht,  S.B.   V.  Skar. 
SKAIR,  s.     A  share,   Ang.  Loth. 
The  Coiirlcour  reply  it  a!;aiic, 
Sajing,  That  rcssoiiii  is  hot  vane: 
To  say  a  man  may  do  iia  niair, 
Uot  so  nil'  a  kirk  iinlill  his  skiiir. 

Diatl.  Clerk  mid  Coiirlcour,  p.  17. 
God  grant  him  an  unnu'asur'd  skair 
Of  a'  that  grac'd  his  i;roat  forl)cers  ! 

Rdiiisiij/'ii  Jl'orkff  i.  103. 
Su.Ci.  skiacr,  id.  from  vA-mT-rt  dissccarc,  dividere; 
fkacra  liit,  partes  haercditalis  dividerc.     Dan.  skaer- 
er  scindcrc,  Isl.  skcr-a  serarc  ;  A.S.  xci/r-nn  i)artiri. 
SKAIR,  y.     One  of  the  parts  of  a  fishing-rod  ; 
as,  the  himd-shnir,   the  lowest  part,  the  head' 
stair,  the  highest  part,  S.B. 
Like  the  preceding  word,  from  Sii.G.  skacr-a  to 
divide. 
SKAIR,  J.     A  bare  place  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

V. Sr An. 
SKAIRS,  Skars,  s.  pi.     Rocks  through  which 
there  is   an   opening,   S.     Some   rocks  on  our 
coast  are  thus  denominated,  which  have  such 
an  aperture  that  a  ship  may  sail  through  it. 
Su.G.  skacr  a  rock,  Alcm.  scorr,  O.Belg.  sclmrre, 
Cr.  Txv(-c;,  id.     The  root  is   supposed  to  be  Su.G. 
skacr-a  to  cut,  to  divide  ;  as  'lipp-a,  a  rock,  from 
klipp-n  to  cut.     These  are  also  culled  Kdirs-. 

Hence  apparently  the  designation  of  Skerries,  a 
name    given    to    several    broken    isles   in    Shetland. 
IJrand,   p.  92.     V.  Skf.uuy. 
SKAITBIRD,  ,f. 

Ignorant  elf,  ape.  owl,  irrcgnlar, 
Skaldit  skaitbird  and  common  skandelar. 

Kenncdjj,  Evergreen,  ii.  49. 
Here  the  Poet  seems  to  allude  to  the  Arctic  Gull 
or  Diingliunter,  Lams  Parasiticus,  Linn.  "  All 
writers  that  mention  it,"  says  Pennant,  "  agree, 
that  it  has  the  property  of  pursuing  the  lesser  gulls 
so  long,  that  they  mute  for  fear,  and  that  it  catches 
lip  their  excrements  before  they  fall  into  the  water; 
from  which  the  name."  Zool.  p.  534.  Others  as. 
sert,  that  it  only  forces  them  to  vomit  up  their  new- 
ly swallowed  food,  which  it  devours. 

Kennedy  seems  to  have  believed  that  this  fowl  at. 
lacked  the  bird  which  it  pursued,  by  pouring  forth 
its  excrement.  Hence  most  probably  the  epithet  of 
skaldit.  The  na.mc  siii/tbird,  according  to  this  idea, 
maybe  from  Sn.G.  slit-a  cacare  ;  especially  as  in 
some  places  it  is  called  shite-scouter,  S.  V.  Ali,i.\ 
and  ScouTiAi.LAN. 

SKAITH,  s.  J .  Hurt,  damage,  in  whatever  way,  S. 

— Ha,  how  gretc  harmc,  and  skailh  for  euermare 

That  child  has  caucht,   throw  lesing  of  his  mo- 

der  !  Doug.  I'irgil,  79.  23. 

Scathe  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  V..     I  mention  the 

word  in  this  acceptation,  merely  to  observe  that  in 

Ang.  it  is  pron.,  as  would  seem,  nearly  in  thcCJoth. 

mode,  sknid,  or  q.  skaidt.      Isl.  skude,  Su.G.  skada, 

id.   AIoesG.  skatli-jnii,  A.S.  seaetli-un,  Belg.  scliaed- 

en.  Germ,  sehad-en,  nocere. 

2.  Injury  supposed  to  proceed  from  witchcraft,  S. 

"^     Thus   men   or   cnHlc  are   said   to   have    trolten 

skitith,  when  it  is  believed,  that  the  disease, 


which  iffccts  tliem,  proceeds  from  preternatural 

influence. 

"  Superstition  yet  continues  to  operate  so  strong- 
ly on  some  people,  that  Ihey  put  a  small  (piuutity  (»f 
salt  into  the  first  milk  of  a  cow  after  calving,  that  is 
given  any  person  to  drink.  This  is  done  willi  a  view 
to  prevent  *A-«;V/i,  if  it  should  happen  that  the  per- 
son is  not  canij  [I.  rnniijj^.  A  certain  (^lantity  of 
cow  dung  is  forced  into  the  mouth  of  a  calf,  imme. 
diatelj  after  it  is  calved,  or  at  least  before  it  receives 
any  meat  :  owing  to  this,  the  vuljiar  believe  that 
witches  and  fairies  can  have  no  power  ever  after  to 
injure  the  calf."  P.  Killearn,  Stirl.  Statist.  Ace. 
x\i.  121.  122. 

G.  Andr.  observes,  that  Skade  is  the  name  of 
.lanthes  or.Atc  in  the  Kdda.  Hence,  he  says,  ikadc 
loss,  injury,  and  skad-a  to  hurt.  I  need  scarcoly 
add,  that  with  the  Romans  Ate  was  the  goddess  of 
revenge,  a  principle  supposed  to  be  predominan* 
with  all  witches. 

SKAIVIE,  ndj.  Harebrained ;  applied  to  one  who 
acts  as  if  in  a  delirium,  or  on  the  borders  of  in- 
sanity, S. 

Sibb.  writes  also  schavij,  rendering  it  "  wode, 
».  e.  mad,"  and  seems  to  derive  it  from  schav;,  a 
wood. 

As  the  term  denotes  obliquity  of  mind,  it  is  evi. 
dently  from  Isl.  skeif-r,  Sw.  skef,  Dan.  skiaev, 
Belg.  Germ,  sclieef,  oblicpius  ;  q.  having  the  mind 
awry  or  distorted.  A.  Bor.  scafe,  wild,  as,  a  scafi: 
lad,  a  wild  youth,  (Gl.  Grose),  may  be  viewed  as 
originally  (he  same.  V.  Shach. 
SKALLAG,ScAi,i.Afi,s.  A  kind  of  bond-servant, 
who  carries  kelp,  and  does  all  the  hard  work  ;  a 
term  used  in  the  Long  Island. 
"  The  seallag,  whether  male  or  female,  is  a  poor 
being,  who,  for  mere  subsistence,  becomes  a  predial 
slave  to  another,  whether  a  subtenant,  a  tacksman, 
or  a  laird. — Five  days  in  the  week  he  works  for  his 
master  :  the  sixth  is  allowed  to  himself,  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  some  scrap  of  land,  on  the  edge  of  some 
moss  or  moor."  J.  Lane  Buchanan's  Travels  in  the 
W.  Hebrides,   p.  7. 

Gael,  scalog,  or  rather,  sgallag.  a  man-servant. 
The  word  lias  undoubtedly  been  imported  into  the 
Western  Islands  by  llie  Nor«  egians.  RIoesG.  skalisy 
A.S.  ,\lem.  scale,  Su.G.  Isl.  skalk,  servus  ;  a  deno- 
mination given,  as  Wachler  observes,  both  to  slaves 
and  to  free  servants.  Hence  Maresealc,  the  modern 
JMarslia',  &c. 

SKAMYLL,  .T.    I.  A  bench,  a  form. 

Thai  xxx  dayis  his  band  thai  durst  nocht  slaik, 
Qiiliill  he  was  bundyn  on  a  skamjjll  off  ayk, 
^\'ilh   yrn   chcnyeis   that   was   bath   stark    and 
keyn.  Wallace,  xi.  13.52.  MS. 

A.S.  scaemel,  sceamel,  scamol,  id. 
2.   Sknmb/es,  shambles. 

'I'hc  llcschers'  skamhlis  ar  gane  dry; 
The  heilaud  men  briiigis  in  na  ky. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  182. 
S.B.  skcmmils  denotes  the  butchers'  market;  from 
the  tables  or  benches  on  which  the  meat  is  exposed. 
Seren.  derives  the  K.  word,  rather  whimsically,  from 
Isl.  ikeitinia,  domus  brevis,  skanir  brevis. 
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To  SKANCE.     V.  ScANCE. 
SKANT,  ScANTii,  s.  Scarcity. 

And  thus  fjretc  skant  of  time,  and  besy  cure, 
Has  made  my  werk  mare  suljtil  and  obscure, 
And  not  so  picsand  as  it  aucht  to  he. 

Doug.  Virgil.,  -484.  23. 

The  scfinth  of  men  vc  set  nocht  by, 

And  mortall  weris  contenipnis  and  comptis  not. 
Ibid.  30.  5.     V.  Hoove,  sense  2. 
"  Scot,  they  say  scaiilh  and  uanl,"  Rudd. 
Jun.  derives  F,.  scant,  adj.,  fioni  Dan.  skan-a,  skon- 
a,  parcere;  butSeren.,  with  greater  probability,  from 
Isl.   skam-r   brevis,    [^.\kcm(-a   dividere,    proportio- 
nari,]   as  originally  signifying  that  any  thing  is  too 
short  for  the  use  for  «  hich  it  was  intended. 
SKAP,  s.  Head,  scalp. 

To — skonce  my  skap  and  shanks  frac  rain 
I  burc  mc  to  a  beil. 

f'ision,  Evergreen,  i.  213. 
To  SKAR,  Skair,  v.  n.     To  take  fright,  to  be 
afFrightsd,  S. 
Duel  no  langare,  but  cum  hiddcr  in  haist, 
Nc  skar  not  at  his  freyudis  face  as  ane  gaist. 
Duug.  I'irgil,  214.  32. 
A  horse  that  skars  is  one  that  is  easily  startled, 
or  takes  fright  at  objects   on   the  road,  S.  a  skair 
hur.>e,  id.  S.B. 

Johns.,  after  Skinner,  derives  E.  scare,  to  af- 
fright, from  Ital.  scarare,  consternare  :  Sibb.  tliinks 
that  it  is  '•  perhaps  originally  the  same  with  schoir,^' 
to  threaten  :  ButSeren.,  after  referring  to  the  Ital. 
word,  mentions  Isl.  skoru  provocare,  scorasi  diffu. 
gerc.  But  the  cognate  term  is  undoubtedly  Isi. 
skiar,  vitabundus,  Ihre:  rcfugus,  Verel.  From  the 
former,  we  learn  that  Su.G.  skj/gg,  which  he  makes 
synon.  Avith  Isl.  skiar,  is  used  precisely  in  the  same 
sense  with  S.  skuir,  iu  relation  to  a  horse.  Usnr-' 
patur  frequentissimc  de  cquo,  qui  re  quavis  tcrritus 
a  via  deflcctit ;  Ihre  yo.  Skj/.  Skiarr-ast,  pavidissi- 
mns,  Edd.  Sacmuud.  The  root  is  Su.G.  sk^/,  vitare. 
Skar,  Scau,  adj.  1.  Timorouj,  easily  affrighted 
or  startled,  S.  skair,  S.B. 

The  uther  sayis,  Thocht  ye  wes  skar, 
Me  think  that  now  ye  cum  oiiir  nar. 

Dialing,  sine  titulo.     Reign  Q.  Mary. 
Quhilkis  ar  nocht  skar  to  bar  on  far  fra  bourdis, 
liannati/nc  Poems,   p.  2U1. 
"   lie  began  to  retract,   and   to  say  that   the    old 
man  was  coming  to  ride  on   the  horse  behind   him, 
and  the  horse  being  scar,   he   twice   threw    him  otf, 
and  so  he  broke  his  neck."     Fountainhall's  Deci. 
sions,   i.  59. 

2.  Shy,  afFectedly  modest,  S.  sLeigli,  synon. 
And  Bess  was  a  braw  thumpin  kittie. 

For  Habbie  just  feer  for  fecr  ; 

But  she  was  (and  wasna't  a  pity  ?) 

As  skittish  and  scare  as  a  deer. 

Jamieson's  Popular  Ball.  i.  294. 
And  now  cam  the  night  o'  feet  washin', 
And  Bessie  look'd  mim  and  scare. 

Ibid.  p.  295. 
Skar,  Skare,  .<?.     1.  A  fright,  S.  skair.  S.li. 

I  trow,  friend  Ned,  your  heart  has  ^ot  a  ■•kare, 
Hhirrcjy  Poems,  p.  153. 


2.  A  scarecrow,  an  object  of  terror. 

Corr.   Ar  ye  not  with  the  King  familiar? 
G.  Courts:.  That  am  I  not,  my  lord,  full  wais  me! 
Bot  lyk  ane  brybour  halden  at  the  bar  ; 
Thay  play  Bokeik,  even  as  I  war  a  skar. 

Ljjndiay,  S.P.R.  ii.  148. 
SKARRACH,  5.     1.  A  flying  shower,  a  tempo- 
rary blast  of  foul  weather  ;  skift,  flisl,  synon. 
Isl.  skar,  pluvia  momentanca,  Su.G.  id.     Dicitur 
de  grandine  vel  pluvia  copiosius  et  fortius  ruente  ; 
Ihre.     MoesG.  skura  zcindis,  jirocella  magna  venfi. 
jMr.  Tookc  ingeniously  vjews  E.  shou:er,  A.S.  scar, 
as  literallv  meaning,   "   broken,  divided,  separated, 
(subaud-clouds)."     Divers.  Purley,  ii.  172. 
2.   A  considerable  quantity  of  drink.  Loth. 

This  seems  merely  a  nietaph.    use   of  the   sama 
word  ;   q.  as  much  as  to  i^et  one. 

SKARSMENT,  s. 

Pinnakillis,  fyellis,  tnrnpekkis  monv  one. 
Gilt  birncist  torris,quhilk  like  to  Phebus  schone. 
Skarsinent,  reprise,  corbell,  and  battcllingis — 
Thair  micht  be  sene. 

Palice  of  Iloiiour.  iii.  17. 
It   seems   to   mean   some  kind   of  fortitication.j 
Germ,  sckaur-en  to  defend. 

SKART,  s.    A  cormorant.     V.  Scartii. 

SKARTFREE,   adj.     Without   injury,   S.     V. 

SCART,    r. 

SKARTH,  s. 

M'orlin  wanworth,  I  warn  thee  it  is  written, 
Thou  skyland  skarth,  thou  has  the  hurlc  be- 
hind. 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  57. 
•—Ane  scabbit  skarth,  ane  scorpion,  ane  scu- 
tarde  behind. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  48. 
This  may  signify  a  small,   puny  creature,    as  the 
term  scarl  is  still  used  in  this  sense  ;   perhaps  from 
Su.G.  skort-a  deficere,  or  skard-a,  diminuere.     Or 
it  may  be  the  same  with  Scarcbt,  q.  v. 

To  SKAT,  V-  a.  To  tax,  to  levy. 

'J'his  Revin  I  likin  till  a  f.ils  crownar, 

Quhilk  hes  a  porleous  of  the  endytment, 

And  passis  furth  befoir  the  justice  air, 

All  misdoaris  to  bring  till  jugement: 

But  hike  gif  he  be  of  a  trew  intent, 

To  skraip  out  Johne,   and   wryt  in  Will  o£ 

[or]  fVale, 
And  so  a  bud  at  bayth  the  parteis  skat. 

Jlenrysonc,  Uannalyne  Poems,  p.  113. 
Tent,  schatt-en,  taxare,  censere  ;  Germ,  schaetz- 
en,  Su.G.  skatt-a,  beskatt-a,  id.  from  A.S.  sccat  a 
part,  share,  also  rent,  cess,  Su.G.  skat,  Teut.  schaty 
id.  Hence  it  is  still  said,  to  pay  one's  shot,  i.  e. 
his  share  of  a  reckoning. 

To  SKAUDE,  V.  a.  To  scald,  pron.  siadd,  S. 
Caxtoun,  for  dreid  thay  suld  his  lippis  skaude. 
Durst  ncucr  twiche  this  vark  for  laike  of  kna. 
lage. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  Pref.  7.  42. 
Fr.  eschaud-er,  Ifal.  scald-arc,  id.    Bc'g.  schaud. 
en,  ichoud-tn,  adurcrc.     ilickcs  derives  E.  scald 
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from  Isl.   itahl.a,  calvutn   faccre,    glabrarc;    A.S. 

Cram.  p.  2.19. 

To  SiiAior,  Skad,  r.  )i.    When  any  part  of  the 

body  is  ga!kJ  and  inilamcd,  in  consequence  of 

he.tt,  it  is  said  to  fkad,  S. 
SKAUM,  s.    The  act  of  singing  clothes  by  put- 
ting them  too  near  the  fire,  or  by  means  of  a 

hot  iron ;  or  the  appearance  produced  by  this  ; 

a  slight  mark  of  burning,  S. 

S>v.  sKuniin-a  a  stain  ;  from  l>l.  kaiim.  id.  macula, 
Icvis   coiUaniiuatio  ;   kuam.a  iiiac\ilo,   levitcr   iuijui. 
no  ;  G.  Aiidr.     Iloiice, 
Skacmmit,  part-  adj.    Having  a  mark  produced 

by  fire  or  a  hot  iron,  S. 
SKAW,  s.    A  scall  of  any  kind,  S. 

"  Xoclit  two  iiiylis  fra  EdiiiliiMiili  is  ane  fontanc 
dt'dicat  to  Sanct  Katrine,  qiiliair  sfcruis  of  oiilie 
:.priiii;is  irliaiidlio.— Tliisfoiiiitane  rais  throw  ani'drop 
of  Sanct  Katrvnis  oiilic,  qnliilk  hcs  Iirorht  out  of 
Mont  S\  nay  fra  hir  sepulture  to  Saiul  .Marijarot  the 
biissit  quene  of  Scotland. — This  oulie  hes  anc  singu. 
larc  virtew  a<;anis  all  mauer  of  cankir  and  sk/inis.'' 
Bellend.  J)escr.  Alb.  c.  10.  Cutis  scabrities,  Boeth. 
SKEEIiRIE,  s.     Thin    light    soil,    Ang.    sat/p, 

scaup,  synon. 

Perhaps  allied  to  Su.G.  skofn-c  a  covering.  Tent. 
schitbbe  a  scurf,   or  rather  to  Ir.  scalar.     V.  next 
word. 
SKEEBROCH,  <r.     Very  lean   meat,   Galloway. 

Ir.  scaliar,  thin,  lean.  Kelmich  is  synon.  Lotli. 
To  SKEEG,  V.  a.    To  lash,  to  flog. 

Quhan  words  he  found,  their  clritch  sound 

Was  like  the  norlan  blast, 
Frae  yon  deep  glack,  at  Catla's  back, 
That  ikcrgs  the  dark-brown  waste. 

Min^trehy  Scut.  Harder.,  ill.  359. 

The  term  literally  signifies  to  lash  or  scour:;c, 
S.B.  It  may  possibly  be  an  oblicpie  use  of  Skcijg, 
q.  to  cause  to  move  nimbly.  If  we  may  trust  Bui. 
let,  skig-ia  is  a  Celt,  word,  signifyinij,  to  cut,  to 
slice,  to  strike.  Arm.  skci,  to  knock,  to  bang.  Su.G. 
s:ccg  denotes  a  green  bough  used  as  a  rod  or  scourge. 
Skeeggers,  s.  pi.  A  whip  ;  properly,  one  made 

of  sedges,  used  by  boys  in  playing  at  top,  Ang. 

Y.  the  V. 
SKEELY,  adj.     Skilful.     V.  Skilly. 
SKEELING  GOOSE,  the  name  sometimes  given 

to  the  Shieldrakc,  Orkn. 

Skceliiig-goose,  de  quo  fama  est,  in  ejus  vcutri- 
rulo  graiia  piperis  rcperiri,  de  quo  tamcn  non  con. 
.Stat.     Sibb.  Scot.  p.  21. 

Lesley  also  mentions  it,  in  his  Scot.  Dcscript.   p. 
35.     V.  Neill'sTour,  p.  195.  196.  and  Skaildraik. 
To  SKEY  o^,  r.  )i.     To  fly,  to  remove  quickly. 
Than  Jlion  off  Lyn  was  rycht  gretly  agast; 
He  saw  his  folk  failyie  about  him  fast: 
With  egyr  will  he  wald  haiff  boyn  away, 
Bad  wynd  the  sail  I  in  all  the  haist  thai  may. 
Hot  fra  the  Scottis  thai  myclit  than  off  skey. 
The  clyp  so  sar  on  athir  burd  thai  wcy. 

Wallace,  x.  873.  MS. 

la  Edit.  1648  and  1673,  eskej;. 


Su.G.   sky,  Alcm.  ski-en,   vitarc,   subterfugerei, 

Sw.  uj'-sky,  aversion,    abhorrence,   Wideg.      I".,  c*. 

cliczc  retains  more  of  the  'J'eut.  form.     V.  ne.vt  v>ord. 

SKEICH,   Sk-eigu,   adj.     i.  Timorous,    apt    to 

startle,  S. 

Messapus  musing  can  witlidraw  on  dreich, 
Seand  his  stedis  and  the  lior.ses  skcich. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  '278.  37. 

2.  Unmanageable,  mettlesome,  skittish  ;  a  term 
applied  to  a  horse,  even  when  not  timorous,  S. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  proper  sense  in  the  following 

passage. 

I'o  hym  in  fere  also  has  he  layd — 
— Thymctes,  ane  man  of  full  grete  fors, 
Casting   from    his    staft'age,    sketch,    and    hed« 
Strang  hors. 

Doug.  Virgil,  422.  18. 
Casing  for  casfoi,  part.  pa.  cast,  ihrown. 
When  tho\i  an'  I  were  young  an'  skcig/i, 
An'  stable-meals  at  fairs  were  dreigh, 
Ilow  thou  wad  prance,  an'  snore,  an'  skreigh  ! 

Hunts,  iii.  142. 

3.  Coy,  shy ;  a  term  frequently  applied  to  women, 
S. 

Shamrfn'  she  was,  and  <tkc/gli  like  ony  hare, 
Nor  cou'd  she  think  of  silting  langer  there. 
Ross''s  llclenorc,   p.  30. 

4.  Proud,  nice,  S.  often  applied  to  women,  (but 
in  a  stronger  sense  than  in  that  last  mentioned) 
as  including  the  idea  of  prudery,  or  expressive 
of  disdain,  S. 

Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high, 
Look'd  asklcnt  and  unco  xkcig/i. 
Cart  poor  Duncan  stand  abiegh. 

Hums,  h.  2C. 
"  Let  gae  my  hands,  I  say,  be  quait;" 
And  vow  !  gin  she  was  skcigli 

And  mini  that  day. 

llamsaifs  Puems,  i.  262. 
Sibb.  mentions,  althorigh  with  marks  of  uncer- 
fainty,  Sw.  skaclg  obliquus,  which  has  no  con. 
nexioii.  Rudd.  has  referred  to  Skinner,  to.  Skil. 
tinh  ;  and  this  adj.,  as  deduced  from  E.  ska::,  to  es- 
chew, has  evidently  the  same  origin.  Germ,  schcuch, 
scheue,  shy  ;  Ein  scheucs  pfcrd,  a  skeich  horse  ; 
Belg.  schouzcigh,  also  schiclitig,  id.  from  Alem. 
scuuu-un.  Germ,  schcu-cn,  Belg.  schouK-en,  to 
shun,   to  be  shy. 

The  allinity  is  still  closer  with  Su.G.  skygg,  a 
term  frequently  applied  to  a  horsi^  in  the  same  sense. 
V.  Sk  \r,  adj.  This  is  from  sky  vitarc.  I  need 
scarcely  add,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  E.  skerv,  escheK,  shun,  shy.,  skittish,  scare,  and 

5.  skcich,  skair,  skar,  skeir,  scuiuur,  have  all  one 
origin. 

To  Skeicii,  v.  n.     To  take  freight,  to  startle. 
Of  Hippolytus,  it  is  said  that  he 

Sullerit  by  hys  blude  and  breith 

The  cruel  panys  of  his  faderis  wreith. 
As  to  be  harlit  with  hors  that  caucht  effray, 
And  skcichit  at  anc  niereswyne  by  tlie  way. 
Doug.  Virgil,  236.  31. 
Su.G.  *Av/^-Oj  meticulose  recedere.    V.  the  adj. 
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To  SKEYG,  V.  >i.     To  move  nimbly  in  walking, 
to  scuil  along.   S/:ci/i!;s;iii  men  on  the  road,  walk- 
ing stoutly  and  quickly,  S.B. 
MopjCi.  sl;cu-jan.  iter  t'accre  ;   or  Su.G.  skygg-a, 
tubtcrfiif^i'ie. 
Skeyo,  .V,     At  I  he  sle/yf;,  in  a  quick  motion,  in 

the  act  of  scutliling  away,  Ang. 
SKEIGH,  mh.     Timorous,  &c.     V.  Skeich. 
JJKEIL,  Skeili,,  fpron.  s/'ft/,)  *.     A  tub;   pro- 
perly, one  used  for  washing,  S. 

Fish  wyvcs  cry  Fy,  and   cast  down  skulls  and 
■ikeiln.  Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  59. 

This  is  a  provincial  Iv  word. 
"  Skcels — arc  broad  shallow  vessels  ;  principally 
for  the  use  of  scttins;  milk  in,  to  stand  for  cream  ; 
made  in  the  tub  manner — from  eighteen  Inches  to 
two  feet  and  a  half  diameter;  and  from  five  to  seven 
inches  deep."  Glocest.  Marshall's  Rural  Econ.  p.  269. 
"  The  Yorkshire  skccl  A\ith  one  handle  is  de- 
scribed as  a  milking  pail."  Ibid.  p.  '26.  V.  Skul. 
SKEIR,  Skicer,  adj.     Hare-brained,  S. 

This  may  seem  to  be  the  same  word  that  is  writ, 
ten  sk/re  by  Rudd.,  and  mentioned  under  Scuire. 
JJut  1  suspect  that  it  is  raliier  from  Isl.  skiar,  jiavi- 
dus,  as  properly  denoting  that  delirium  which  is  pro- 
duced by  excei-sivc  fear. 

It  may  thus  be  viewed  as  equivalent  to  an  E.  phrase. 
They  shed  forth  a  gleam,    fraught  with  malice 

and  ire, 
A  gleam  fraught  with  horror  and  cruelty  dire, 
Like  mortals  whose  sen.fes  arc  scar'd. 

IVehh  Legends,  p.  82. 
SKELB,  s.     A  splinter  of  wood,  S. 

Gael,  agcalb,  sgolb,  id.     V.  Skki.ve. 
SKEITCHES,  s.  pi.     Skates,  S. 

Teut.  schatse,  Belg.  schrwfsen,  id.     Hence, 
To  Skeitch,  v.  11.    To  slide  on  skates;  skeitcher, 

one  who  slides  on  skates,  S. 
SKELDRAKE,  ,v.     The  Shieldrake.   V.  Sk.-vil- 

DRAKE. 

SKELF,  s.     A  shelf,  a  board  fixed  to  the  wall 
for  bearing  any  thing,  S. 

On  ■iie/ff  around  the  shcal  the  cogs  were  set, 
Ready  to  ream,  and  for  the  cheese  be  het. 

Ross's  Helenorc,  p.  77. 
A.S.  scelf,  scjjlf,  abacus. 

SKELLAT,  .?.     I.  A  small  bell. 
Unto  no  mess  pressit  this  prelat. 
For  sound  of  sacring  bell  nor  skdlat. 

Dunbar,  Dnnnah)ne  Poems,   p.  20. 
2.  A  sort  of  iron  rattle,  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  a  hand-bell,  for  making  proclamations  on 
the  street,  (synon.  clap,  clapper),  Loth. 
Su.G.   sknctla,    Isl.    xkcl/a  nola,    (intinnabulum. 
In  Su.G.   (hat  bell  which  is  huug  about   the  necks 
of  animals  is  called  skaclla.     The  same  name  was 
anciently  given    (o    the   bells    worn   by    persons   of 
distinction,    that    their    inferiors   might   get   out   of 
the  way.      L.U.   sketla,   Ital.  squilla.  Germ.   Belg. 
schelte,   Hisp.  csqaila.     In  this  sense  the  word  sketla 
is  used  in  tlie  Salic  Laws,   tit.  2'J.     Si  quis  skcllam 
de   caballis  furaverit,  &c.     It  is   written   scilla  by 


in  manibus  chorda  pro  excitandls  fratribus  scillam 
pulsantem.  Thus  it  denoted  both  the  bells  hung  to 
tlie  necks  of  horses,  and  those  small  ones  used  in 
monasteries.  V.  Du  C'ange,  vo.  S^cWa.  Hire  derives 
the  word,  with  evident  propriety,  from  Su.G.  sknll, 
sonitus,  whence  S.  skelloch,  E.  squeal.  V.  Sciiill. 
SKELLIE,  Skelly,  s.     A  squint  look,  S. 

A.S.  sceul-eage,  scyle-eged,  id.  q.  squinl-ei/e,  or 
c.jed;  Isl.  sk/alg-ur,  Dan.  ikaelg,  Germ,  skcl,  scliicl, 
Belg.  sclieel,  id.  all  from  the  word  signifying  oblique. 
From  \f,\.skialg-ur  is  (otmcife.skialgr,  oblique  in- 
tuens  pecuniam,  i.  e.  avarus;  casting  a  squint  look  on 
fee  or  money,  as  intimating  anxiety  for  possession. 

There  is  an  O.K.  term  nearly  allied,  although,  not 
explained  either  by  Junius  or  Skinner.  'I'his  is  a  skile. 
Than  Scripture  scorned  mc,  k  a  skile  loked. 
And  lacked  me  in  Latine,  &  light  by  mc  she  set : 
And  said,  Multi  niiiUa  sciunt,  et  seipsos  nesciunf. 
P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  iJ.  a. 
In  Edit.  1561,   it  is  printed  as  one  word,  afkilc. 
To  Skellie,  r.  n.     To  have  a  squint  look,  S. 

Su.G.  skael-a,  torvis  oculis  intueri,  Su.G.  id. 
also  skel-a,  limis  intueri,  Germ,  scliiel-en,  id.  Skin- 
nor  apprehends  that  E.  xroicl,  which  is  probably  a!, 
lied  to  this,  has  some  aflinity  to  Gr.  c-xoX-itf,  obliquus. 
SKELLY,  y.  The  chub,  a  fish;  Cyprinus  ce- 
phalus,  Linn.  Roxburghs. 
"  The  fish  arc,  trouts,  lampreys,  eels,  skeUij  or 
chub,  salmon,  grilse,  &c."  P.  Castletown,  Statist. 
Ace.  xvi.  75. 

Ital.  squaglio,  Lat.  squal-us,  id.  A.S.  scj/lga  de- 
notes a  fish  of  some  kind,  jierhaps  a  roach  ;  liocea, 
Aclfr.  Gl.  p.  77.  The  name  of  schelljj  is,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cumberland,  given  not  o;iIy  to  the 
Gwiniad,  but  to  the  Chub,  from  its  being  a  scaly 
fish.  V.  Penn.  Zool.  iii.  208.  N. 
SKELLY,  s.  A  species  of  slate.  V.  Skaili.ie. 
SKELLYIS,  5.  pi.  "  Sharp  or  rugged  rocks," 
Rudd. 

As  Sergest  with  fers  mynd  al  infyrit, 

Turnit  his  stevin  towart  the  rolk  oner  nerc, 
Vntyl  ane  wikkit  place  his  schip  did  stere, 
Quhil  on  the  biynd  craggis  myscheuuslyc. 
Fast  stikkis  scho,  choppand  hard  quhynnis  iu 

hye. 
And  on  the  scharp  skclli/if,  to  hir  wanhap, 
Smate  with  sic  fard,   the  airis  in  fiendris  lap, 
Uyr  forschyp  hang,  and  sum  dele  schorit  throw 

out. 
And  first  Sergest  behynd  sone  left  has  he, 
Wreland  omketlj/is,  and  vndeippis  of  the  se. 
Doug.  Hrgil,   134.  26.  51. 
The  word  Is  certainly  of  the  same  meaning  with  E. 
shelves,  which,  I  suspect,  originally  denoted  a  ridge 
of  low  rocks,  rather  than  sand-banks.    V.  Skelve,  f. 
SKELLOCH,  Skei.me,  s.   I.  Wild  mustard,  ge- 
nerally used  in  pi.  S.  synon.  runches,  S.B.    Si- 
napis  arvensis,  Linn. 

"  The  corn  fields  are  liable  to  the  common  weeds, 
especially  to  skelloch  (mostly  wild  mustard),  for 
which,  to  sow  late  after  ploughing,  when  the  plant 
is  risen  up,  and  may  be  destroyed  by  harrowing, 
iias  been  tried  with  success."    P.  Nigg,  Kincardine, 


Eadmer,  in  the  life  of  St.  Anselm,  Lib^l.     Sumta     Statist.  Ace.  vii.  197. 
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J r.  $gc(dlti<ritth,  wild  mustard  ;  Obrien.  Gaol.  iis;c(il. 

iun^  (he  seeds  of  mustard.     Tlic  E.  name  cliarlod-, 

has  some  resemblance.     A.S.  ccrlkc,  id.  Soniner. 

2.  The  term  Skr/for/i  is  sometimes  applied,  in  the 

Soutli  of  S.  to  "Wild  radish,  Raphanus  raphanis- 

trum,  Linn. 

By  the  more  intelligent,  however,  even  amont;  the 
peasantry,   the  wild  radish   is   called  rumhes,  while 
the  name  slelloch  is  given  to  wild  nuistard,. 
To  SKELLOCH,  r.  n.     To  cry  with    a   shrill 
voice,  S.B. 

Tiiis,  as  well  as  squeal,  sqiiaicl,  E.  is  nearly  al- 
lied  to  Isl.  sLll-u  claiigere,  Su.G.  sqicael-a  ejulare, 
])l()rare.  Seren.  observes,  that  as  the  latter  pro- 
jierly  denotes  the  wailins;  of  infants,  as  the  eonse- 
((uence  of  disease,  it  may  be  traced  to  Isl.  (pvill-a, 
jjrae  aegritodine  queri,  a  deriv.  from  Sw.  (poid-u, 
id.  Eranc.  fii^ll-an,  Germ,  siliutt-en,  to  emit  a  sound, 
ersrhall-en  to  ring.  Gael,  sgal  a  shriek,  a  loud 
shrill  cry  ;  Shaw. 

SKiii.i.ocii,  s.     A  shrill  cry,  a  squawl,  S.B. 
To   SKELP,  V.  V.     1.  To  beat;  applied  to  the 
motion  of  a  clock. 

Bailh  night  and  day  my  lane  I  dclp; 
\\  iiid  up  my  weights  but  anes  a  week, 
AVithoul  him  1  can  gang  and  speak. 

llum^aifs  I'oem.t,  ii.  5.57. 
2.  To  bc.-it  with  velocity  and  violence.    The  veins 
are  said  to  be  ske/piii,  when  the  pulse  beats  very 
quick  or  hard,  as  in  a  strong  fever,  S.B. 
Sn.G.  siii/f::-(i,  Isl.   shialf-a,   A.S.  scj/lf-an,  to 
tremble;   Isl.  .v/(7/-«,  to  shake,  to  ca\ise  to  tremble; 
flialjt,  tremor,   ianhLititfe,  an  earthquake;  Sn.G. 
.-iucfjua,  slaffzcosoi,  a  fever,  q.  because  of  the  tre- 
uiulous  motion  of  the  joints,   from  skuljKU  and  sut 
sickness. 

Sereu.,  however,  seems  to  ai)proiiriatc  this  de. 
signation  to  the  ague  ;  and  this  is  exactly  analogous 
to  the  name  by  which  it  is  known,  S.B.  the  trcm- 
hling  fevers. 

To  Skelp,  v.  a.      1.     To  strike  with   the  open 
hand.     It  properly  denotes  the  chastisement  in- 
flicted on  the  breech,  S.  scud,  scull,  synon. 
Bat  fat's  the  matter  ?   tlie  cheil  says, 

He  sav't  the  (Irecian  schips. 
Held  alVthe  Trojans  an'  the  gods, 
An'  ikclpit  Hector's  hips. 

Poems  ill  the  liuchun  Dialect,  p.  27. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  to  Hog   the   buttocks    by 
means  of  a  Ia:>h. 

He's  whirled  alf  the  gude  weather's  skin. 
Ami  wrappit  the  dandily  lady  therein  ; 
"   I  darena  pay  you  for  your  gentle  kin, 
But  wecl  may  I  skelp  my  weather's  skin. 

Jiimiesuii's  Popular  Bull.  \.  325. 
I'm  friends  with  Mause;  with  very  Madge  I'm 

grce'd  ; 
Altho'  they  slclpii  me  when  woodly  (leid. 

Jiumsaj/^s  Poems,  ii.  190. 
This  may  be  viewed  as  an  oblique  use  of  the  pre- 
«:eding  r.,  as  Isl.  skuctf.a,  Su.G.  :l-elf:c.a,  also  sig- 
nify, to  fright,  terrere,  V'erel.  Isl.  skelf-a,  how. 
ever,  is  occasionally  used  in  the  very  same  sense  with 
our  skelp  i  percello,   Kristnisag.   GJ. ;  siell.a,  id. 


Rassicll-a,  podiccm  manu  rcrbcrarc  ;  Gl.  Orknejr- 
iuga  S.  vo.  Skella. 

2.  To  strike,  in  whatever  way,  to  drub,  S. 

Baxter  lads  has  seai'd  a  vow 

To  skelp  an'  clout  the  guard. 

Fergiigso)i\i  Poems,  ii.  51. 

3.  To  skrlp,  to  shclp  if,  to  move  quickly  on  foot, 
to  trip  along ;  especially  applied  to  one  who  is 
barefooted,  S. 

The  well-win  thousands  of  some  years 
In  ae  big  bargain  disappears  : 
'Tis  sair  to  bide,  but  wha  can  help  it. 
Instead  of  coach,  on  foot  they  iielp  if. 

Rtimsuj/s  Poems,  i.  332. 
As  lightsomely  I  glo«  r'd  abroad. 

To  see  a  scene  so  gay. 
Three  hizzies,  early  at  the  road, 
Cam  siclpin  up  the  way. 

Burns,  iii.  29. 
Perhaps  this  use   of  the  term  has  originated  from 
the  sharp  noise  made  by  the  feet  in  walking  smartly, 
q.  striking  or  beating  the  road. 
SivEi.i',  s.      I.  A  stroke,  a  blow,  used  in  a  ge- 
neral sense,  S. 

QuhcH  Inglismcn  come  into  this  land. 
Had  I  bene  thair  with  my  briclil  brand, 
\Vithowtty\i  ony  help, 
Bot  myne  allane,  on  Pynky  Craiggis, 
I  sowld  half  revin  thame  all  in  raggis, 
And  laid  on  sielp  for  skelp. 

Lijudsuti,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  11. 
The  water  is  said  to  come  with  a  skelp  on  a  boat, 
when  its  shock  is  sudden  and  violent,  so  as  to  make 
it  give  way.  Tlie  term,  in  this  application,  has  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  Isl.  slialf-a,  concutere, 
quatere,  tremere  facere. 

2.  IMctaph.  for  a  misfortune,  in  trade  or  other- 
wise, S.,  as  E.  blow  is  frequently  Ubcd.  A  sair 
sielp,  a  severe  blow. 

Quhyls  Inking  comfort  to  resauc, 

Quhyls  hiking  for  a  skelp  ; 
Qiihyls  dreiding  sche  suld  me  disaue, 
Quhyls  houping  for  hir  help. 
Burel's  Pilgr.  IVatsoti's  Coll.  ii.  48.    V.  Mow-bit. 
Skei.ime-i.immek,  s.     An  opprobrious  term  ap- 
plied to  a  female,  S. 

Ye  little  ikelpieMmmer's  face, 

1  daur  you  try  sic  sportin. 
As  seek  the  foul  Thief  ony  place, 
Eor  him  to  spae  your  fortune. 

Burns,  iii.  131. 
SKELT,  pmi.  pa.   Having  the  seams  unript.  V. 

SkaH/,  r. 
To  SKELVE,  r.  n.     To  separate  in  lamina-     A 
stone  is  said  to  sleke,  when  thin  layers  f:ilJ  off 
from  it,  in  consequence  of  friction,  or  of  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  S.B. 

Tcut.  schcljjfe,  squama,  mica,  schelffer  mica,  schelf- 
fer-cn,  assulatim  frangere,  in  micas  frangere  sive 
frangi.  The  word  appears  in  a  more  iirimitive  form 
in  Su.G.  skucll-u.,  Isl.  .'Icel-iast,  in  tcnues  l;ini  n.,s 
dissilire,  from  skal  putamen  ;  and  this  perhaps  Ij-om 
skil-ia  scpaf ire. '. 
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Skelve,  s.     a  thin  slice,   lamina,  S.B.   Teut. 

sc/iehe,  segmen. 
Skelvy,  adj.     J.  A  term  applied  to  a  rock  which 
appears  in  a  variety  of  lamina,  SB. 

Ilk  rib  sae  bare,  a  sielvj/  skair. 

Mitncrelsij  Border,  ill.  358. 
2.  Applied  to  rocks  which  form  the  bed  of  a 
shallow  river,  S.  slielv)/,  E. 

Here,   foaming  down  the  ikelvj/  rocks, 
In  twisting  strength  I  rin. 

Burns,  iii.  356. 
SKEO,  5.     A   small  hut,  built  of  drystone  for 

drying  fish  without  salt,  Orkn. 
SKEP,  Skepp,  Skeppe,  Scape,  s.     I.  A  case, 
resembling  a  b.isket,  made  of  twisted  straw,  used 
as  a  bee-hive,  S. 

Forth  of  their  xieppcs  sum  raging  beis 
Lyes  out,  and  will  not  cast  ; 
Sum  ufher  swarmcs  hyves  on  the  treis 
lu  knotts  togidder  fast. 

J.  Ilitme,  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  389. 
"  Bees  arc  so  rare  tliure,  that  a  young  man,  in 
the  end  of  April,  stopt  the  siep  (which  a  lady  had 
taken  hither  from  Angus)  with  a  piceo  of  a  peat. 
About  8  days  thereafter,  (he  Laird  going  to  look 
after  them,  found  them  all  dead.  His  family  being 
convened,  he  inquired  who  had  done  it.  The  actor 
did  confidently  answer,  that  upon  such  a  day  he  did 
it  because  they  were  all  Hying  away."  Mackailc's 
Relation  concerning  Orkney,  J\LS.  Adv,  Libr.  V. 
Barry's  Orkney,  p.  453. 

2.  Used  metaph.  in  relation  to  industry. 
Yit  thir,  alas  !  arc  antrin  fock, 
That  lade  their  scape  wi'  winter  stock. 

Fcrgusson''s  Poems,  ii.  31. 
Su.G.  siaepp-a,  siepp-a,  a  vessel  used  by  farm, 
ers  in  sowing,  for  holding  the  seed  ;  sadesiaeppa, 
q.  a.  seed-skepp.  A.S.  sciup,  a  vessel,  a  box ;  Germ. 
schaffa,  a  wooden  concave  vessel,  Teut.  schap,  vas, 
thcca,  Lat.  scuppium,  L.Ii.  scapp-a,  from  Gr.  r-KciJioi, 
cavitas  ;  Gael,  sgeip,  a  bee-hive;  Shaw. 

E.  siep  must  have  been  originally  the  same;  cxpl. 
"  a  sort  of  basket,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  wide 
at  the  top,  to  fetch  corn  in."  Johns,  oddly  derives 
it  from  sceplien,  Lower.  Sax.  to  draw. 

SKER. 

Venus  that  day  coniunit  with  Juppiter, 
That  day  Neptunus  hid  him  like  ane  sier : 
That  day  Dame  Nature,  with  greit  besines, 
Furthcrit  Flora  to  kith  hir  craftincs. 

Lijndsaij's  fVarkit,   1592,  p.  190. 
Slar,  later  Edit.  Perhaps  as  one  scared  or  fright- 
ened.    It  seems  used  as  an  adj.    But  V.  Skar,  s.  2. 
SKERRY,  s.      I.   An  insulated  rock,  Orkn. 

"■  Near  this  Pentland  A';{f/7_y,  there  are  two  or  three 
other  sierries  or  rocks,  ou  which  there  is  not  nou- 
rishment for  any  tame  living  creature."  P.  S.  Ko- 
naldsay.  Statist.  Ace.  xv.  300. 

"  There  are  several  which  arc  overflowed  at  high 
water,  and  have  scarcely  any  soil  for  (he  produc- 
tion of  vegetables  ; — these — are  called  Sicrries,  a 
name  which  indicates  sharp,  rii|[ged  rocks."  Barry's 
Orkney,  p.  18. 


2.  It  is  sometimes,  although  perhaps  improperly, 

used  in  a  more  limited  sense  ;  as  appears  from 

the  following  example. 

"  The  sandy  beaches  of  the  two  first  mentioned 
extend  Ciich  a  mile  in  length  ;  that  of  the  last  not  so 
much,  except  at  low  water  of  s))nng  lldes;  and  con. 
sist  partly  of  skerries,  (Hal  rocks,  over  which  the 
sea  Hows  and  ebi)s)."  P.  Stronsay,  Orkn.  Ibid.  p.  388. 

Perhaps  Iroui  Su.G.    is),    siacr,  a  rock,  and  ey 
an  island;  although  hi.  si:uer  by  itself,  is  sometimes 
rendered,  scopulus  maris.     V.  Skair. 
SKERTER,  4-.     The  name  for  Sea-belts,  Orkn. 

Fucus  saccharinus,  Linn. ;  one  of  the  species  of 

sea- weed  burnt  for  making  kelp. 

"  F.  saccharinus,  Hherter,  Orkney."  Neill's 
Tour,  p.  191. 

The  name  seems  allied  to  Sw.  */i-e-oer/,scurvy.grass. 
SKET,  Skete.     Ful  akd,  full  hastily  or  quick- 
ly ;  i.  e.  full  readily. 
The  harpour  gan  to  say, 

"  The  niaistri  give  I  the, 

Fnl  sket.'' 
Bifor  the  kinges  kne 
Tristrem  is  cald  to  set. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  3J. 

My  ingenious  friend  the  Editor  properly  refers 
to  A.S.  scj/t-an  irruere.  It  may  be  added,  that  On 
sct/te  icaes  is  rendered  by  Lye,  in  praecipiti  crat, 
was  in  haste,  or  rushed  headlong  :  scijtc-raese,  prae- 
cops  rucns.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  more  immedi- 
ately allied  to  Isl.  shiot-ur  celer,  ()erni.i  ;  skior 
tur  ii  fvii,  swift  of  foot;  whence  the  Sw.  have  givei* 
the  name  siiiit  to  a  horse,  as  he  is  also  called  haest, 
from  hast-a  festinare. 

SKEW,  Skeu,  s.     That  part  of  a  gable  which  is 
oblique,  from  the  eaves  to  the  chimney-stalk,  S. 
The  bitter,   blindin,  whirlin  drift 
Through  raggit  skeij,  an'  chimlie  rift, 
The  cottage  fills. 

Rev.  J.  Nicol's  Poems,  i.  45. 
This  has  the  same  origin  with  SiiAcii,  q.  v. 

To  Skew,  v.  a.   l.To  build  in  an  oblique  form,  S. 
a.    To  shezi)  a  house,   to  cover  the  gables  of  a 
thatched  roof  with  sods,  Tweedd. 

SKEW'D,  adj.     Acting  like  one  deprived  of  rea- 
son, Perths.,   evidently   the   same   word   with 
Skaivie,  q.  V. 
SKEW,  s.     Skno  and  reskew. 

Hardy  and  hat  contenyt  the  fell  mclle, 
Siezc  and  Resiczc  ofl'Scotlis  and  Ingliss  alss  : 
Sum  kerwyt  bran  in  sondyr,  sum  the  hals. 
Sum  hurt,  sura  hynt,  sum  derlliy  dong  to  dede. 
IVallace,  v.  835.  MS. 
As  reshei:  evidently  denotes  the  deliverance  of 
those  who  have  been  taken  by  an  enemy,  from  O.Fr. 
rescou-cr,  to  take  again  ;  sicic  signifies  the  state  of 
being  seized  by  tiie  enemy,  from  sccou-er,  to  move 
violently  :  Imprimer  a  im  corps  un   mouvement  qui 
enbranle  toutes  ses  parties ;  Diet.  Trev.    Corr.  from 
Lat.  siicciit-ere,  to  shake. 

The  term  seems  properly  to  denote  that  disorder 
into  Mhich  part  of  an  army  is  thrown,  in  conse- 
qucnce  of  which  some  are  taken  prisoners. 
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To  SKEWL,  v.  a.     To  distort,  to  put  any  tiling 
out  of  its  proper  direction  ;  skeu/al,  Iiaving  an 
oblique  direction,  S.B.     V.  Snowi- 
SKY,  x.     A   small  board,  about   four  inches   in 
drptb,  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Siietland 
plough,   in   place  of  a   moiild-hnard     An  old 
barrel  stave  is  generally  fixed  on  for  tliis  purpose. 
"   A  square  hole  is  cut  through  (he  lower  end  of 
the  beam,  and  the  mcrcal,  a  piece  of  oak  about  2'i 
inches   long   introduced,  which,  at   the   other  end, 
holds  the  sock  and  skij."    P.  Aithsting,  Statist,  Ace. 
Tii.  585. 
SKY,  s.     Shadow. 

Aly  fader  than  jukand  furth  throw  the  tki/, 
C'rvis  on  n)e  fast,  Kle  son,   fie.  sou,  in  hyc. 
Doug.  C'irgil,  G3.  12. 
"  Fr.  Junius  with  little  ground  renders  it  umbra, 
because  Virgil  has  it  so.     And  it  would   seeui   as  if 
he  had  dosigiu'd  to  dcriTe  the  word  from  Gr.  rxui  ;"' 
Rudd.     Junius,   [or,  as  appears.   Lye]   is  certainly 
riglii,  not  only  as  he  has  Virgil  on  his  side  ;   but  be. 
cause  xijje  is  an  O.  E.  word,  used  in   this  sense  by 
Gower. 

And  with  that  worde,  all  sodenly 
She  passetb,  as  it  were  a  fij/e. 

Cotif.  Am.  Lil).  iv.  Fol.  71.  a. 
Warton  has  adopted  the  same  idea.    "  A  shadow, 
Ikix,  umbra."     it  is   more  immediately   connected 
wild  lielg.  sdinjs,  (Kilian,  vo.  Scluicde)  with  Su.G. 
sii/  nubes,   nebula,  or  even  with  siii<;g(i,  id.  whence 
iJij/gcr.a  obumbrare.  Seren.  derives  slugga  from  siij, 
nebula,  to.  Slimh'.     Isl.  ni^at  vcdci;  coelura  nubi- 
bus  obdiictum,  sed  tauien  sine  pluvia. 
SKYBALD,  .V     Expl.  "  tatterdemallion,"  Rams. 
Gl.  S.     Sliibalt,  "   mean  worthless  fellow," 
Sibb.  Gl. 

"  The  said  Laird  perceaving  men  to  faint  and 
hegync  to  recoule,  said,  Fy,  lat  us  nevir  leive  efter 
this  day,  that  we  sail  reeoule  for  P'renehe  nhjjbaldis." 
Knox's  Hist.  p.  202. 

Poor   .^ij/iialJs !   cursed   with    more   o'    wealth 

than  wit, 
Blyth  of  a  gratis  gaudeamus,  sit 
With  look  attentive,  ready  all  about 
To  give  the  laugh  when  his  dull  jokecomes out. 
Kaww/'v  Poems,  i.  353. 
Dan.  siabhal.i  (iiabbah,  Sibb.)  denotes  a  rogue, 
a  rascal,  a  base  man  ;  allied    perhaps  to   Isl.   sicifr 
the   rabble,    iiipe,   a  low   fellow,    Border.     O.Fr. 
scybale  is  used    by  Rabelais,  in   the  sense  of  merde 
endurcie,  a  term  undoubtedly  expressive  of  the  great- 
est contempt  possible.     Hence, 
Skybai.d,  adj.     Mean,  low. 

Blierd  babling  bystour-bard  obey  ; 
Learn,  sijjbald  knave,  to  know  thy  sell. 

Policart,    lVution''s  Coll.  iii.  6. 
SKIBE,  X.     A  nij2gardly  fellow,  West  and  South 

of  S.     V.  Skvbalj). 
To  SKIFF,  Skiit,  v.  n.     To  move  lightly   and 
smoothly  along,  to  move  as  scarcely  touching 
the  ground,  S. 

Use  not  to  skijt  athort  the  gait. 

Muitland  Poems,  p.  329. 
V.  Mum  Chaiutis. 


i.  e.  Let  it  not  be  your  custom  to  move  liglitly 
through  the  streets. 

Kind  uiuse,  skiff  to  the  bent  away. 

To  try  aues  mair  the  landart  lay.  » 

liain.sdij's  Poems,  ii.  58. 
Ye  watchful  guardians  of  the  fair, 

^V'lio  skiff  on  wings  of  ambient  air. 

Ibid.  p.  214.     V.  B(  vriNE. 
It  mav  be  originally   the  same  with   V..  skip ;   Isl. 
j/oy)-«  disrurrcre.     But  Su.G.  iAfJjiv/ y/g   is  render, 
ed,   superbe  iiicedere  ;  and  skij'l  seems  indeed  to  in- 
clude the  idea  of  pride  as  well  as  of  levity. 

To  Skiff,  r.  a.     To  cause  a  flat  stone  slip  a- 

long  the   surface   of  a  body  of  water,  S.     V. 

Scot  p,  V.  '2, 
To  Ski  FT,  v.  a.    To  glide  over,  to  pass  any  tiling 

in  a  slight  way,  S.13. 

V'.  the  1'.  It.  and  Scoup,  r.  2. 
SKIFFIE,  5.     A  name  given  to  the  tub  or  box 

used  for  bringing  up  coals  from  the  pit,  S. 

"  There  were  employed  at  least  two  nun  at  (he 
windlass,   putting   up   the    coals  in   shiffies,  termed 
hutelits."     P.  Campsie,  Stirlings.  Statist.  Ace.  xv. 
,  331. 

Apparently  from  E.  skiff,  as  boat  k  used  to  sig- 
nify a  tub. 

SKIFT,  s.     A  flying  shower,  S.B. 

The  idea  seems  borrowed  from  that  of  sudden 
change;  Su.G.  slifzs-a  mutare,  shift  intervalliim  ; 
as  a  skift  is  opposed  to  rain  ;  or  as  allied  to  Siift,  v. 

SKIFT,  s.     Art,  facility  in  doing  any  thing,  S.B. 
Probably  allied  to  MoesG.  ga-siaft,  making,  from 
sLapan  farere. 
SKYLAND,  pari.  adj. 

Thou  ,v/'_y//(/H(/skarth,  thou  has  (he  hurlebchiud. 
Dunbar  Ei'ergreen,  ii.  57. 
The  connexion   shews   that  this  term  conveys  a 
dirty  idea  ;  Dan.  sij/ll-a,  Isl.  skol-ia,  eluere. 
To  SKYLE,  r.  a.     To  hiiie,  to  conceal. 
Yet  nerthelesse  v»itliin  mine  orature 
I  stode,  (juhan  Titan  had  his  bcmis  brycht 
Withdraw  in  doun,  and  tijjliil  uudir  cure. 
And  faire  Venus,   the  beaute  of  the  nycht, 

Upraise. 

Jleinijsone-s  Test.  Crescidc  Chron.  S.  P.  i.  157. 
Scaled,    Chaucer's    Works,    Fol.     182.    col.    K 
"  Closed,"  Gl.     Sii/led  undir  cure,  "  hid  under 
cover." 

Su.G.  sij/l-a  occultare;  Isl.  siiol-a,  Dan.  sii/l.er, 
Belg.  schuj/l.en,  latitare.  Ihre  views  sij/-tt  celare, 
tegere,  as  the  origin.  Hence,  according  to  this  learned 
etymologist,  skoeld,  a  shield,  as  being  a  covering  for 
the  body  in  war;  and  skiul  tectum,  the, covering  of 
a  house.  But  it  is  singular,  that  Heb.  't3^lfi>,  shilte, 
signifies  shields. 

SKILL,  s.     Retilrn. 

"  I  yield  me,  schir,  and  do  me  nocht  to  smart, — 
"  I  sauf  youris,  suppois  it  be  no  skill." 
— Thy  waresoun  sould  be  [richt]  smal  but  xlill. 
King  Hart,  i.  51.  ii.  7. 
Isl.  skil  rcdditio,  Pinkcrton.    It  is  allied  to  Su.G. 
sii/ll-a  debitum  solvere. 
SKILL,  SkylXj  jf.     J.  Cause,  reason. 
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Bot  sen  thow  spekys  sa  nidly, 

It  is  grct  iJ'ijlt  men  chatty 

Thai  iiroud  wordis,  till  that  thoii  kiiaw 

The  r>cht,  and  bow  it  as  tliou  aw. 

liaibuur,  \\.  751.  MS. 
ileasow  is  substitiited,  Edit.  1620. 
Oft  times  is  better  hald  nor  Icu, 
And  this  is  my  ttill  and  ressonc  quhy  ; 
l'"ull  evil!  to  knaw  ar  moiiy  men, 
And  to  be  crabbit  settis  littil  bv. 

Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  225. 

2.  Proof,  argument. 

Til  the  knyclit  the  prys  gawe  thai, 

That  siuate  Willanie  the  Ramsay 

Throw-oMte  the  hede,  and  a  skjjll 

Thai  schawyt  til  enfors  thare-til, 

And  sayd,  it  wes  justyn»  of  were, 

And  he,  that  mast  cngrewyt  there, 

Suld  have  the  gretfast  prys,  wyth  thi 

That  he  cngrewyt  honestly. 

ffj/iituzcii,  viii.  35.  187. 
Su.G.  shiel,  iiil,  ratio,  probatio  ;  ^Jnfocru  si/nu 
siacl,  to  bring  forward  his  reasons;  Ihre,  Dan.  siiel, 
A.S.  sci/lc,  id..  Isl.  Sii.Cr.  sill. ill  disjiin>^ere,  se. 
parare  ;  primarily  applied  to  external  objects,  and 
nietaph.  to  the  mind. 

3.  Approbation,  or  regnrd.  I  hue  nae  sUll  of 
h/tii,  or  it,  i.  e.  no  favourable  opinion,  S.I3. 
This  is  merely  an  oblique  nse  of  the  term  as  de- 
noting proof.  It  had  originally  been  cmjiloyed  to 
signify  thai  one  could  not  judge  of  a  person  or 
thing,  as  having  had  no  trial,  or  opportunity  of  pro- 
bation. The  Isl.  r.  is  used  in  a  similar  maimer. 
Mici-  slilsf,  supio,  G.  -Vndr.  p.  213. 
SKILLY,  Skeei.y,  wlj.    Intelligent,  skilful  in  any 

profession  or  art,  S.B.  pron.  s/;ee/j/. 
The  king  sits  in  Dumferline  town, 
Drinking  the  blude-red  wine  ; 
"  O  wliare  will  1  get  a  tL'cljj  skipper, 
"  To  sail  this  new  shij)  of  mine  :" 

Minslrelsji  Border,  iii.  64. 
Upon  your  milk  your  tkill^  hand  you'll  try, 
And  gee's  a  feast  o't,  as  we're  coming  by. 

Rod's  Ilcknore,   p.  95. 
Su.G.   skaclig  rational;   Isl.  ikialUg-ur  \nuiX{:nt; 
^kialtigr  madr.  homo  disertus  et  consideratus  :   G. 
Andr. 

To  SKILT,  r.  «.     To  move  quickly  and  lightly; 
shelp  synon. 

There  Pan  kept  shcej),  and  there  it  was 
Where  the  red  hair'd  glyed  w.mtoii  lass 
Did  skill  through  woods  ow  re  banks  and  braes. 
With  her  blind  get,   who,   Poets  sayes. 
Could  shoot  as  well  as  those  that  sees. 

Cleltiiid'i  Pocnix,   p.  59. 

SKIMMERIN,  orfj.     A  skimnxrin  look,  that  pe- 
culiar look  which  characterises  an  idiot  or  a  lu- 
iiati'.',  S.B.  as   perhaps  originally  descriptive  of 
tlie  faint  glare  of  the  disordered  eye. 
Germ,  ichimnier,  a  dim   or  faint  glare  of  light ; 
Su.G.  sKi/mm.a  obumbrare,  iiiimiii  obscurus.     For 
Ihre  justly  views  A.S.  fci/iiir-iaii,  in   this  sense,  as 
radically  dill'erent  from  the  word   of  the  same  form 
=signif\ing  (o  shine.     He  concludes  that  the  Scythic 


root  denoted  somethiug  faintly  shining,  or  in  an  in. 
liriiu'diate  state  between  obscurity  and  brightness, 
from  the  use  of  MocaG.  nkciina  for  a  lantent,  Joli. 
xviu.  J.  A.S.  i'ljmr-ian,  ''  umbrare,  inunibrare. 
To  cast  a  shadow  ;  Belg.  .sih':nicr-cn,  whereof  our 
sliimcring,  for  an  imperfect  light,  like  unto  that 
of  the  twilight :"  Somiier. 

SKINY,  ,v.     "  Packthread,"  S.    Sir  J.  Sinclair's 
^    Observ.  p.   127. 

lie   derives  it   from  Gr.    <nt«(voj.      It  is   pron.  q. 
skceiigie.     I],  titiin  of  threau  is  probably  allied. 
SKINK,  .?.     Strong  sojp  made  of  lows  hams,  S. 
"  Scotch  ikink,  w  liich  is  a  pottage  of  strong  nu- 
triment,  is  made  with  the  knees  and  sinews  of  beef, 
but  long  boiled."     Baron's  Nat.  Hist.  ap.  Johns. 
Guid  barley  broth  and  .•■iini  came  next, 
Wi'  raisins  and  plumdamis  inixt. 

ShirreJV  Poems,   p.  210. 
Su.G.  iiiniti,  Belg.  Germ,  scbiiici,  A.S.  scfinf,  a 
gammon.     A.S.  scene,  however,  siguilies  drink,  po- 
lus. 

To  SKYNK,  r.  a.  J.  To  pour  out  liquor  of  any 
kind  (or  drinking. 

And  for  thir  litbingis  in  llakoun  and  in  skull 
Thay  skj/iik  the  wyne,  and  w  aiichtis  cow  pys  full. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  210.  6. 
This  seems   the  primary  sense  ;   Su.G.   st,iciil-n. 
Franc.  Kieai-en,   Dan.  flcni-er,  Germ,   sehenk-en, 
potiim    infundere.      Hence    Franc,    fiiiilo,    Alem. 
seetiie.  Germ,   selieiil,   |)inccnia,  a   butler  ;  synon. 
with  A.S.  bijrlc  ;  Germ,  erz-sehenh,  the  chief  butler 
Ti  ho  presented  the  cup  to   the  Kmperor  at   the  fcil->t 
on  occasion  of  his  coronatiou  ;  erd-scheiii,  a  here- 
ditary butler;   from  A.S.  ^tvHC  drink. 

2.  To  make  a  libation,  to  pour  out  in  making  an 
ofttring  to  the  gods. 

Now  skjjnk  and  oiler  Jupiter  cow\)is  full, 
And  in  your  j;ra)eris  and  orlsonis  in  fere 
Do  call  ajjoun  Auchises  my  fader  dere. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  200,  33.   - 
Pateras  libate  Jovi,   Virg. 

3.  To  serve  drink  ;  a  sense  sii'l  retained  in  E. 

Call  on  our  patroun,   common  God  diuyne  is, 
And  with  gude  willdo.'.vf^;)/' and  birll  ihewynis. 
Duug.  I  irgil,  250.  19. 

4.  7b  fki/ik  oicr,  formally  to  renounce  ;  apparent- 
ly in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  a  vender  drink- 
ing the  health  of  a  buyer,  as  confirming  the  bar- 
gain, and  wishing  him  prosperity  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  what  he  has  purchased. 

"  If  this  had  not  been,  1  should  have  siinied  over 
and  foregone  my  part  of  jiaradise  and  salvation,  for 
a  breakfast  of  dead  moth-eaten  earth."'  lluthcr- 
ford's  Lett.  P.  i.  cp.  88. 

To  SKINKLE,  v.  n.     To  sparkle,  to  shine,  S. 
The  cleading  that  fair  Annet  had  on, 
It  liiniled  in  their  een. 

Ritson's  S.  Songs,  ii.  190. 
-The  gaynnantel 


Was  iliniliind  in  the  sone. 

Jamieson\'-'  Popular  Ball.  i.  345. 
Squire  Pope  but  busks  his  >kiiiiUn  patches, 
O'  heathen  tatters. 

Burns,  iv.  360. 
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Evidently  a  frcqiicntatiTc  from  AIocsG.  sicin-an, 
Sn.G.  slin-a,  A.S.  scin-an,  fulgcre. 

Siinklin,  as  a  s.,  is  cxpl.,  "  a  small  portion,"  Gl. 
Bdnis. 

SKIP,  term-  Denoting  state  or  condition,  as  ia 
J'oresUp,  hcmcship,  hissicship^  noiirisUp,  &c. 
This  tciin  corrcspoiKls  to  Sii.G.  slii]),  Bi-lg.  scliap, 
GiTiii.  scliaft,  A.S.  ncijic,  Vi.  sh/'p  ;  all  from  the  v. 
driiotiiif;  action  or  constitution,  Sii.G.  slap-a,  ere. 
arc,  1^:0. 

SKIPPARE,  Skipi'er,  s.  1.  A  shipmaster. 
Himself  as  stipparc  hynt  the  slere  on  hand, 
Himself  as  maister  gan  marynaris  command. 

Duu^.  Virgil,  i;i.3.  23. 
The  tkipcr  bad  gar  land  fliee  at  the  Bass. 

Evergreen,  ii.  71. 
"  Some  of  Kirkaldy   slippers,  Crowncr   lianiil- 
(on   also,   would    have   been    at  the  trying  of  their 
fire-works  on  the   King's  ships."     Baillie's  Lett.  i. 
167.      V.  Skili.v. 

It  is  still  sometimes  applied,  b\it  rather  in  a  fa- 
miliar way,   to  shipmasters  of  a  liigher  order,  S. 

Su.G.  skeppare,  anc.  altipure,  A.S.  scipar,  Bclg. 
scJtipper,  Gern\.  sehiff'er. 
y.  It  is  now  generally  appropriated  to  the  master 

of  a  sloop,  barge,  or  passage-boat,  S. 
3.  In  the  fisheries,  it  is  used  in  a  sense  still  lower, 
as  denoting  one  of  the  men  who  superintends 
other  four,  having  the  charge  of  a  coh/e,  S. 
"  These  [cobles]   are   used  only   in   the  herring 
fishing,  each  carrying  4  men  and  a  slipper,   with  8 
nets."     P.  Oldhamstocks,  Statist.  Ace.  vii.  407. 

"  The  slippers,  or  men  who  have  the  charge  of 
the  boats,  and  give  directions  when  to  draw  the  nets, 
liave   for  their   wages  during   the  fishing  season  61. 
^vith  4  bolls  of  oatmeal,  &c."     Ibid.  xi.  93. 
SKIRDOCH,  adj.     Flirting  ;  an  epithet  applied 
to  a  coxcomb,  or  a  coquette,  Fife. 
Allied  pcrha|)s  to  Dan.  slcierls,  a  jest,  raillery  ; 
skierfs.er,  to  jeer,  to  banter;  skerlcr,  a  jeerer. 
SKYRE,  s.     A  schirrous  substance. 

Fy,  skowdert  skyn,  thou   art   but   sij/re  and 
skrumplc.  Dunhar,  Evergreen,  ii.  .54. 

Fr.  sci/re,  "  a  hard  and  almost  insensible  swell- 
ing or  keinell,  bred  betweon  the  llesli  and  skin,  by 
cold,  or  of  thick  and  clammy  phlegm  ;"  Cotgr.  Lat. 
schirr-iiy. 

SKYRIN,  part.  pr.     1.  Shining,  S.B. 
Simmer  an'  winter  on  it  kyths, 

And  mony  a  bonny  town  ; 
An'  a'  the  sli/rin  brins  o'  light 
That  blink  the  poles  aroun'. 

Poems  in  the  Bucliiiii  Dialect,  p.  29. 
2.  Making  a  great  show,  in  v/hat  way  soever,  S. 
But  had  you  seen  the  philibegs, 

And  sij/rin  tartan  trews  njaii. 

Hums,  iv.  363. 
A.S.  scir,  scijr,  Alcra.  scieri,  Su.G.  slir,  clear, 
shining  ;  slir-u,  isl.  sl;ijr-a,  to  make  luminous, 
MocsG.  gu-sicir-an,  to  illustrate.  Ihre  views  these 
terms  as  derived  from  the  old  Goth,  word  skir,  or 
siior,  fire. 

To  SKIRL,  Skiule,  v.  n.     To  shriek,  to  cry 
with  a  shrill  voice,  S. 


And  fouk  wad  threap,  that  she  did  grccn 
For  what  wa<l  gar  her  skirlc 

And  skreigh  some  day. 
liainsaij's  Poems,  i.  202.     V.  SKREtn,  v. 
Skrilles  is  evidently  used  per  inetath.  for  siirls. 

CJawayn  bi  the  eoler  keppis  the  knight; 

Then  his  leman  on  loft  sliil/es  and  skrik. 

Sir  Garean  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  22. 
S'lril,  i.  c.  shrieked. 

Sibb.  derives  it  from  siri-a  vocifevari.  But  al- 
though this  be  the  remote  source,  it  is  immediately 
allied  to  Su.G.  slrael-a,  id.  Dan.  skralb-er,  Isl. 
skrull-u  solium  strerum  edere. .  Hence  iirall  voci- 
feratio,  Su.G.  shocrl,  Dan.  skraal,  skrald,  id.  This 
seems  to  be  the  origin  of  E.  shrill. 
Skiiil,  s.     a  shriek,  a  shrill  cry,  S. 

With  skirllis  and  with  skrekis  sche  thus  beris. 
Filling  the  hous  with  murnyng  and  salt  teris. 
Doug.  Virgil,  61.  36.     V.  the  v. 
"   Vc  have  gi'en  baith  the  sound  thump,  and   the 
loud  skirl  y'  Uamsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  82. 

To  SKYRME,  v.  >i.  To  skirmish;  or  perhaps 
to  make  a  feint. 

Stun  skirp  me  with  scorn,   and  sum  skyrme  at 
myn  e.  lloulate,  i.  6. 

Printed  skijrine ;  but  it  is  ski/nne  in  MS.  V. 
ScKYM,  r.  The  origin  is  most  probably  retained  in 
Isl.  skrum-a  fingo  ;   q.   to  feiijn  a  fight. 

To  SKIRP.  r.  f/.     To  mock.     V.Scorp. 

SKIST,  s.     Cheit,  box;  tor  hist,  Gl.Sibb. 

SKIST,  s. 

Bot  scoup,  or  skist,  his  craft  is  all  to  sc^yfi. 
King  Hart,  ii.  54.     V.  Scoup. 
SKIT,  s.     1.  Danciiii^'  siit,  a  contemptuous  de- 
signation for  a  female  dancer  on  a  stage. 
"  For  incontinent  upon  sicht  of  him  come  to  hir 
remembrance  that  heinous  olVence  that  without  greit 
propitiatiounis  ciild  not  be  purgeit,  forsuith  that  the 
Queue  had   not  dancit   at  the  wedding   feist  of  Se. 
bastianc  the  !\linstrell  and   vyie  jester,   that  scho  sat 
be  her  husband  quha  had  not  yet  fully  recoucrit  his 
deith,   that  at  the  banquet  of  hir  domestical  parasite 
sclio  had  not  jilayed  the  dancing  skit."    Buchanan's 
Detect.  Sign.  D.  7,  a.    llistrioiiieam  noji  egerit,  Lat. 
Skit  is  still  used  for  a  vain,  emjity  creature  ;  some. 
times,  proud  skit,  S. 

It  ma)  have  a  common  origin  w  ith  E.  skittish, 
from  Su.tJ.  skij  vitare  ;  or  be  allied  to  Isl.  skats,  or 
siessa,  mulier  procax  ;  Su.G.  skess-u,  petulanter  sc 
gererc. 

2.  A  piece  of  silly  ostentation,  an  action  that  dis- 
plays much  emptiness  of  mind,  S. 
'I'he  term  may  allude  to  the  motion  of  a  slittish 
horse,  which  frequently  starts  aside.  Isl.  sli,  con. 
litium,  niaj'  also  be  allied  to  Su.G.  ykij,  vitare,  an. 
fugere,  whence  K.  shij.  Sli  is  conjoined  wiUi  slripi, 
our  slrip,  mock,  taunt,  ski  ol  skripi;  Hervararsag. 
p.  176. 

SKIT,  *.  An  oblique  taunt,  a  sarcasm,  S.  Squib 
is  not  quite  synon.,  as  it  does  not  imply  that  the 
reflection  is  indirect. 

This  term  is  used  in  E.,  although  overlooked  iii 
Dictionaries.     ".  A  skit,'"  Mr.  Tooke  says,  "  the 
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past  participle  of  sci(.an,  means  (subaiid.  something) 
cast  OT  thrown.  The  word  is  now  used  for  jeer  or 
jilje,  or  covered  imputation  thrown  ov  cast  upon  any 
one."     Divers.  Fiirley,   ii.  144. 

Su.G.  x/:iiif-n,   to  throw. 
To  SKITE,  Skyte,  v.  a.     1.  To  eject  any  li- 
quid forcibly;  properly,  liquidum  cxcrementum 

jaculare,  S. 

Isl.  xivett-a,  id.  Sw.  siljl-a,  cxonerare  vcntrem. 
Hence  the  vulgar  designation  for  a  diarrhoea. 
2.  To  squirt,  to  throw  the  spittle  forcibly  throw 

the  teeth,  S. 
To  Skyt,  v.  )i.     To  glide  swiftly,  to  shoot,  S. 
Here  coachmen,  grooms,  or  pavement  trotter 
Glitter'd  a  while,  then  turn'd  (o  snotter  ; 
Like  a  shot  starn,  that  thro'  the  air 
Sij/ts  east  or  west  with  unco  glare, 
But  found  neist  day  on  hillock  side, 
Na  better  seems  nor  paddock  ride. 

Rniiisai/s  Poems,  i.  33 1. 

Su.G.  siiiit-a,  id.     Neufraliter  usurpatum  uotat, 
id.,  quod  cum  imuetii  prorumpit  ;   Ihrc. 
Skite,  ,1!.     The  dung  of  a  fowl,  S.B.    V.  the  v. 
SKYTE,  .1.     A  nnsty  person,  S.B.    either   from 

the  V.   in  the   Goth,   sense,  or  allied   to  Dan. 

sf.i/deu  sordid  us. 
SKIVERS,  Skeevers,  s.  pi.     The  leather  now 

generally  used  for  binding  school  book<:,  S. 

This  is  only  one  half  of  the  thickness  of  the  skin, 
which  is  sliced  inLo  two  ;  the  other  half  being  re. 
served  for  making  gloves.  Jt  is  nearly  as  thin  as  a 
wafer,  and  often  fails  in  a  few  days.  I  mention  this 
practice,  particularly,  because  it  is  a  gross  imposi- 
tion on  the  public  ;  as  people  purchase  books,  un- 
der the  notion  of  their  being  bound,  when  boards 
would  be  fully  as  durable. 

Su.G.  si/fva,  a  slice,  }^l,  sitfvar  ;  slaera  i  .sllf- 
var,  to  cut  into  slices. 

SKLAFFORD  HOLES,  the  apertures  in  the  walls 

of  a  barn,  for  the  admission  of  air,  Ang. 
SKLAIF,  s.     A  slave. 

Anc  evill  wj  fe  is  the  werst  aucht, 

That  ony  man  can  half ; 
For  he  may  nevir  sit  in  saucht, 
Onless  he  be  hir  skUiif. 
Biinnatijne  Poems,  p.  179.     V.  Sci-.WE. 

SKLAIT,  s.    Shte,  S.    V.  Sclaite. 

Sklateu,  ,f.     A  slater,  S. 

SKLANDYR,  s.     Slander.     V.  Sclandyr. 

SKLEFF,  adj.     Shallow. 

"  Like  a  skimming  dish,  or  skeil,"  Gl.  Sibb. 
But  the  resemblance  is  far-fetched.  It  seems  radi- 
cally the  Same  with  E.  shelvj/. 

To  SKLENT,  v.  n.    V.  Sclent. 

It  may  be  added,  that  to  sclent   sometimes  signi- 
fies,  to  deviate  from  the  truth,   to  fib,  S. 
To  SKLICE,  Sklise,  i:  a.     1.  To  slice,  S. 
An'  kebbocks  auld,  in  monic  a  whang. 
By  jock-ta-legs  are  siliced. 

Rev.  J.  N/coVs  Poems,  i.  26. 
2.  Metaph.  used,  to  denote  the  abbreviation  of 
time. 


'•  By  years,  daycs,  and  houres,  our  life  is  con- 
i\mu\\]y  iklisednway."  Z.  Boyd's  L.  nattell,  p.  1016. 
To  SKLYRE,  r.  n.     To  slide,  Dumfr.  Loth. 

Shurl,  to  slide,  as  ujjon  ice,  A.   Bor.   (Grose), 
has  most  probably  a  common  origin. 
SKi.vnE,  ,f.     A  slide,  the  act  of  sliding  on  ice; 

or  the  place.  Dumfr.     V.  the  v. 
To  SKLOY,  V.  n.     To  slide  on  ice,  Loth. 

Sibb.  writes  it  sklj/,  and  views  it  as  from  the  same 
ori^'in  with  slid,  slippery.     But  it  more  nearly  resem- 
bles Fr.  escoul-er,  to  slide. 
Skt.oy,  s.     a  slide,  the  act   of  sliding  on   ice, 

Loth. 
SKLOUT,  Skeouter,  s.     Cows  dung  in  a  thin 

state,  Fife. 
SKLUTE,  s.     1.  Used    in    pi.    to   denote  large 

clumsy  feet,  S.B. 

Probably  from  kliite,  S.  the  hoof  of  cattle. 
9.   A  lour,  an  aukward  clumsy  fellow,  S.B. 
To  SKr,uTE,  V.  n.    To  set  down   the  feet   clum- 
sily, S. 
SKODGE,  Skodgie,  .t.     A  boy  or  girl,  who  is 

employed  as   a  drudge,  or   to   do   the  meanest 

work  of  the  kitchen,  such  as  to  clean  shoes,  &c. 

Perhaps    corr.    from   Su.G.    skosicen,  the   person- 
who  in  ancient  times  put   on  the  shoes  of  a  prince; 
q.  a  shoe-servant.     Ilencc, 
To  Skodge,  v.  n.     To  act  as  a  drudge,  S. 
SKOLDIRT,  Skowdert,  part.  pa.     Scorched. 

V.  Scowder. 
To  SKOLE,  SKor.T,  r.  ??.     To  drink  hard,  S.B. 

"  From  skull  [for  a  bowl]  may  have  come  the 
Scot.  Bor.  to  stole,  or  slolt,  pocula  exinanire  ;  and 
the  E.  to  drink  hclter  skelter,  cuppa  potare  ma- 
gistra,  Horat."     Rudd.      V.  Skll. 

SKOMER,  5.     V.  ScoMER. 
SKON,  Scone,  s.    I.  A  thin  cake  of  wheat  or  bar- 
ley-meal, S.     "  Bread  b.nken  over  the  fire,  thin- 
ner and  broader  than  a  b.innock,"  Shirr.  Gl. 
The  floure  slonnj/s  war  srt  in  by  and  by, 
With  vthir  mcssis  sic  as  was  reddy. 

Dong.  20H.  4\.  Adorea  liba,  Virg. 
2.  Metaph.,  as  denoting  any  thing  of  a  particular 
kind,  considered  as  a  specimen,  S. 
"  A  scone  of  the  baking  is  enough  ;"  S.  Prov. 
Rudd.  It  is  thus  expl.  by  Kelly  ;  "  It  is  unrea. 
sonable  to  expect  two  gratuities  out  of  one  thing." 
P.  273. 

Sibb.  derives  it  from  Sw.  skon-a  parcerc.  But 
the  relation  I  cannot  perceive  ;  unless  it  be  founded 
on  the  idea  that  scone  denotes  a  thin  bannock. 

It  would  be  more  natural  to  deduce  it  from  Isl. 
skonar,  abundance  ;  whence  the  phrase,  y///  skonar 
ar,  exuberans  annona.  But  our  sense  of  the  word 
may  be  only  secondary.  It  is  perhaps  from  Isl. 
skatni,  what  we  call  the  hrat  of  milk,  after  it  lias 
cooled  :  Cortex  lactis  calidi  ell'ringentis.  If  is  also 
used  metaph.,  mj/ke  skaun,  a  cake  of  hardened  dung, 
from  mjjkc,  muck,  and  skaun  ;  fimi  porfiu  indura- 
ta,  G.  Andr.  p.  210.  The  word  skone  is  used  in 
this  very  sense,  S".  for  a  hardeuid  cake  of  cows' 
dung.  The  same  writer  renders  skiacnc,  omentuBi 
veutriculo  subinduium. 
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To  SKONCE,  r.  a.     To  cover,  to  guard. 

To — skonce  my  skalp,  and  shanks  frac  rain, 
1  bine  mo  to  a  beil. 
Viiion,  Eiergi'een,  i.  213. 
Evidently  allied  to  E.  f/rorirc,  a  fort,   a  hnitvark. 
Sn.G.   sians-a,  Tent,   schuiils-cn,    to   fortify,    niii- 
nlrc 

bKORE,  X.     A  line  dravvii,  as  marking  the  goal, 
or  end  of  a  race. 

Had  lie  anis  won  mare  roumc,  llio  in  liy, 

JIf  suld  fnl  sone  haif  skippit  fnrlh  before, 
And  left  ill  dout,  qului  <ome  first  (o  the  niorc. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  138.  31. 
Tlic  term  is  used  in  the  same  sense  S.  at  a  varie(y 
of  games;   "  but  most,"  says  Rndd.,   "  at  tlie /u»'f 
lioich,   [or  throwing  of  leaden. bullets],   which  arc 
sometimes  Scot.  Uor.  called  //((■  Scores,  because  tluy 
make  draughts  or  impressions  in  the  ground  where 
they  arc  to  begin  and  leave  oil'." 
SKORPER,  »•.     That  round  kind  of  bread  which 
in  S.  is  called  a  coolie,  Shetl. 
Sii.G.  sl-orpii,  pi.  skorper,  biscuits  ;  apparently 
from  sior/ifi,  crust. 
.SKOUPER,  s.     A   light  unsettled  person.     V. 

Scori'i-AU. 
SKOUR,  x.     A  slight  shower,  Dumfr.,  S/cift,  sy- 

-non.  S.B.  ;  also  iSharrmh,  q.  v. 
iSKOUR  oftciiid,  mentioned  as  a  S.   phrase,  hy 
Callander,  MS.  Notes  on  Hire,  vo.  Skiir.     lie 
gives   it  as   synon.  with  MoesG.  skura  xcindis, 
,  procella  venti.     V.  Scowav. 

SKOURIOUR,  s.     A  scout.    V.  ScurRour. 
SKOUT'l',  .«.     A  small  boat,  a  yawl. 
AViiat  ijlesour  wer  to  walk  and  sec, 

lilndlang  a  river  cicir, 

The  salmon  out  of  cruives  and  crcills, 
Uphailcd  into  sioutts. 

J.  J  fume,  Cliron.S.  P.  iii.  391. 

schiijjf,  Ir.  scud,  linler, 
celov. 

SKOWURAND,  part.  pr.     Shudderhig. 
And  thai  in  hy  assembly  I  then, 
Passand,  I  weync,  a  thousand  men  ; 
And  askyt  awiscment  thaim  amaiig, 

Qiihelhir  that  thai  suld  diiell  or  gang  ; ■ 

rSot  thai  war  skoirurand  wondir  sar, 
Sa  fer  in  to  Scotland  for  to  far. 

Barbour,  v.  201.  MS. 
Germ,    schaur-en   tremere,    schaur   tremor.     E. 
shh't'r  is  radically  the  same. 
SKRAE,  s.     A  searce  made  of  wire  for  cleansing 

grain,  Loth.  ;  synon.  httrp. 
SKRAE,  s.     A  thin  meagre  person,  S.  scrfi<^,  E. 
But  gin  scho  say,   "   Lie  still,  ye  sirac,"  '&c. 
Minstrelsy  Border,  iii.  263. 
Sn.G.   skraf,  Isl.   skroj',   a  skeleton  ;    or   sLrul, 
scanty  ;  also,   weak  ;   13elg.  sclirael,  gracilis,  tenuis, 
Kilian  ;   unless  allied   to   the  northern  terms  applied 
to   what  is   shrunk   or  dried  up  by  heat.     V.  next 
word. 

SKRAE-FISH,  ScRAE-Fisn,  s.  pi.     Fishes  drl. 
ed  in  the  sun,  without  being  salted,  Orkn. 


Sn.G.  Isl.  sLuta,  Bcls 


'•  The  gabUs  of  the  cottages  here  were,  at  (Ids 
season,  hung  round  with  hundreds  of  small  coal. lisli, 
culled  pillocks,  strung  ujiun  s|)its,  and  exposed  to 
dry,  uilhoiit  salt.  The  lislies  dried  in  this  niaiiner 
are  called  srrue-fi^h."     iNcill's  Tour,   p.  78. 

lovidently  allied  to  Isl.  sLrael-a,  to  dry,  to  dry 
up  with  heat,  torreo,  torresco,  skracf-a  torridum 
(irae  aridilate  sonum  edo  atlactnm.  Perhaps  sired 
is  of  the  same  stock  ;  piscinm  strucs,  congeries  ari- 
da  ;  G.  Aiidr.  !>.  21 J.  Sn.G.  ,v/.;a/,  aridus.  Jlenco 
a  wooden  vessel,  which  is  cliopl  with  the  drought  is 
called  skracllc. 

To  SKRAIK,  ScRAKiii,  v.  ii.     1.  Properly  used 
to  denote  the  cry  of  a  fowl  when  displeased,  S. 
Hid  'niang  the  grass,  the  pairtrick  sat, 
llLwrsc-scraigliin  on  his  absent  mate. 

Rev.  J.  Nicol's  Poems,  ii.  81. 
2.  To  cry  with  importunity  and  in  a  discontented 
tone,  commonly  applied  to  children,  S. 
Su.(i.  ,v/,;/7c.rt  vociferari,  a  freqiienfativefrom  skri- 
a,  id.   Isl.  skruck-u,   Dan.  ski-ijg-er,   E.  screak. 
Skkaik,  ScuAiK,  s.     1.  The  screaking  of  fowls, 
S.  ;  also  .iki-(ii(7i. 

And  throw  the  skyis  wyth  mony  anc  scraik  and 

pyk, 

Samyn  in  :ine  sop,  thik  as  ane  clud,  but  baide, 
Thar  fa  tliay  did  assailye  and  inuadc. 

buug.  f'irgil,  417.  13. 
2.  A  loud   or  shrill  sound,  caused  by  musical  in- 
struments. 

Let  beir  the  skraichs  of  deadly  clarions, 
And  syne  let  of  a  volic  of  cannons. 

Ilumc,  Cliroii.  S.  P.  iii.  380. 
Isl.  skrack-r  clamor,   ploratiis  ;   Verel. 
SKRAN,  ,?.     ].    J'iiic  siraii,  a   phrase   used   by 
young  people,  when  they  meet  with  any  thing, 
especially  what   is  edible,  which  they  consider 
as  a  valuable  acquisition,  8. 

Isl.  skraii,  supellcx  Icviusculus  ;  G.  Andr.  p. 
215. 

2.  The  offals  or  refuse  of  human  food,  thrown  to 
dogs,  Loth. 

Su.G.  .s/i/Hw/f  signifies  refuse,  ftom  skracd-a,  to 
cut  ;  also,  to  bolt,   to  sift. 
SKRANKY,  adj.     I.  Lank,  slender,  S. 
2.  Applied  to  an  empty  purse  ;  q.  having  a  lank 
appearance, 

Ye — did  lament. 

Your  purses  being  skranki/. 

Ramsaj/'s  Poems,  i.  359. 
This  seems  the  same  with  skrinkie,  skrinkil,  "  as 
if  shrunk,   too  little,   contracted,"  Sibb.  (il. 

Germ,  schraiik-eri,  to  confine,  to  stint ;  A.S. 
scrunc-cn,  contracted,  for-scrincan,  marccssere,  to 
dry  up,  to  shrink  together;  Alem.  skrenk-cn  vincire, 
clathrare,  Schilter. 

Skru7itj/,  Fife,  synon.  is  perhaps  radically  dif- 
ferent. 

SKRAPIT,  pr(t.     Mocked.     V.  Scoi.p. 
To  SKREED,  r.  n.     To  cry,  to  scream. 
It  made  me  yelp,  and  yeul,  and  yell, 
And  4kirl,  and  shreed. 

Watson's  Coll.  i.  38. 
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From  its  connexion  witli  skirl,  it  seems  formerly 
to  have  dfiiolcd  a  shrill  or  piercing  sound  ;  perhaps 
allied  to  Franc,  screiut,  clamor,  which  must  cer- 
tainly be  viewed  as  of  the  same  stock  with  Scrj/,  q. 
V.  Verel.  mentions  Sw.  skrijt  clamor,  vo.  Skrui-kr. 
To  SKREED,  r.  v.  To  lie;  especially  as  denot- 
ing that  sort  of  falsehood  wliich  consists  in  fa- 
brication, or  magnifying  in  narration,  S. 
Su.G.  skryt-a  jactare,  ostentare,  LI.  skrcit-u.  fin- 
gere ;  skrcitiii  (Tgmeutum.  The  Su.G.  and  I^l.  terms 
are  nearly  akin  to  ours  in  !ii;;nilication.  For  it  is  of- 
ten used  to  denote  falsehood  employed  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  ostentation.  Ihrc  gives  sknjta  as  a  deriva- 
tive from  ikrymma  fini^ere.  But  it  seems  rather 
from  Isl.  skraul,  ostentatio,  pom  pa. 
SivUiiED,  s.  J.  A  lie,  a  fabrication,  S. 
2.   A  long  list  or  catalogue,  S. 

I  here  mi^ht  gic  a  skreed  of  names, 
Daw  ties  of  Heliconian  dames. 
The  foremost  place  Gavin  DoUi;Ia5  claims, 
That  pawky  priest. 
Bcatlic's  AddresSy   /io.v.>'.«  Utlciioic,  vii. 
This,  perhaps,  is  rather  a  secondary  sense  of  Screed, 
a  r.nl  ;   in  allusion  to  a  long  strip  of  cloth  torn  oil'. 
SKREEK,  ScKEAK,  of  (la//,  break  of  day,  the 
dawn,  S.B.  ;  a's  )  shicfi. 

Ilka  morning  by  the  screak  o'  day 

The}  're  set  to  wark. 

Ross's  Ilcleitiire^  p.  51. 
The  page  he  look'd  at  the  skrieh  of  day, 
Hut  nothing,  I  wist,  he  saw. 

Miiistrcl^jj  Border,  ii.  3G3. 
Skrikc  o'  dai/,  id.  Lancash.  Gl.  T.  Bobbin. 
This  might  seem  related   to   Teut.  sehrkk-cn  gra. 
di,  dlssilirc,  prosilire,  which  O.K.  skrukc  resembles. 

Now  skriikelh  rose  and  lylic  (lour. 
irarl.  MS.  before  1200,  fVurtun's  IU>t.  E.  P.  i.  30. 
i.  e.   Rose  and  lily  break  forth. 

The  term,  however,  is  more  analogous  to  Tent. 
kriecke,  aurora  rutilans.  V.  Cheek.  S  may  have 
been  prefixed,  in  some  counties;  this  being  common 
vilh  the  Gothic  nations. 

To  SKREENGE,  r.  a.     To   scourge,  to  flog,  a 
term    pretty  generally  used   in   S.  ;  to  squeeze, 
Westmorel. 
To  SKRY,  V.  (I.     To  cry,  S.B. 

"  The   word   is    frequently    used   Sent.  Tior.   for 

cry,  a-^,  to  skrij  ajUir,  i.  e.  to  proclaim  it;"   Uudd. 

Su.G.  skri-u  vociferari,  ejulare  ;   Alem.  scri-eii, 

scrih-eji,    Belg.   schrey-en,   id.     Hence  Su.G.   skri 

f  lamor,  hiierskri,  clamor  bellicus  ;   Germ,  geschrej/. 

Siviiv,  ScRV,  .V.      I.  Noise,  clamour. 

'J'he  scrii  sone  raiss,  the  bald  Loran  was  dedo. 
Seliyr  Ciarrat  Herouu  tran,)nlit  to  that  stede. 
Wallace,  iv.  071.  MS. 
Throw  the  ciete  sone  rais  the  no>  Is  and  skri/. 
Doii'j:.  t'hgil,  47.  ib. 
The  skrif  and  elamoure  follow  is  ihe  oist  within. 

lOid.  '29b.  1. 
'2.  The  crying  of  fowls. 

Thare  was  also  ingranit  al  at  rvrht 

The  siluer  ganer,  tlichterand  with  loud  skr^, 

Waruand  al  reddv  the  gilt  entre  by. 

Ibid.  267.  5. 
Vol.  ii. 


Rudd.  observes,  that  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense 
by  Jul.  Barnes. 

To  SKRIFT,  r.  n.     To  magnify  in  narration,  to 
fabricate,  to  fib,  S. 

Is],  skraf-a  fa'julari,  nugari,  skracfnagnc.  Su.G. 
skraefica,  locutuleius,  skarfic-a,  to  patch,  is  me- 
taph.  used  in  (he  same  sense  with  our  aA/{/V  ,•  be. 
cause  he  who  mixes  falsehood  with  (ruth,  as  it  were, 
adulterates  the  truth  by  the  addition  of  rags.  In 
the  sauie  figurative  sense,  one  is  said  to  cobble,  S. 
when  he  i)atehes  up  a  story  ;  and  a  person  of  this 
description  is  sometimes  called  a  cobbler. 
Siiitii'T,  s.  A  fabrication,  a  falsehood,  S. 
To  SKRIFT,  r.  ?;.  To  rehearse  from  memory, 
Aug. 

1  know  not  if  this  be  allied  to  Su.G.  skrift-a,  to 
confess,  shrive,  E.,  as  in  this  act  the  penitent  enu- 
merates,  from  recollection,  his  various  transgres- 
sions. 

Skk HT,S(  RUT,  s.    A  recital,  properly,  of  some- 
thin^j  from  memory,  S. 

— ■ —  Yet  he  can  pray,  and   tell  long  scrifts  of 

Greek, 
And  broken  smatters  of  the  Hebrew  speak. 
A.  Nirol's  Poems,  1739.  p.  109.     V.  Scrievk,  v.  3. 
SKRILLES,  s.  pi.     Shrieks.     V.  Skirl,  v. 
To  SKRIM,  T.  a.     To  scrim  nloris;  the  sen,  to 
scu'.l,  to  move  quickly,  S.  perhaps  corr.  from  E. 
skill},  as  used  in  the  same  sense. 
SKRYMMORIE,  ,9. 

J'luck  at  the  craw  thay  cryit,  deplomo  the  ruik, 
Pulland  iT>y  hair,  with  biek  my  face  they  bruik. 
Skri/mniorie  Fc-ry  gaue  me  niony  a  clowre. 
For  Chyppynutie  ful  oft  my  cliaftis  quuik. 
Palice  of  Honour,  i.  58. 
In   the   Perth  Edit,   of  this   poem,  ferj/  is   cxpl. 
fairj/  ;  and  these  are  said  to  be  "   vulgar  names  of 
mischievous  spirits."     Feri/  is  printed  with  a  capital 
letter.    Edit.  1579. 

Skrijmmnrie  is  certainly  a  designation  of  Goth, 
origin.  Sibb.  renders  it,  "  fri^lrfe.l,  tilling  with 
terror,"  viewing  it  as  an  adj.  But  it  seems  rather 
an  appellative,  allied  to  Su.G.  skraem.a,  to  fright- 
en, and  a  variety  of  o'her  terms.  .Skrymma  is  a  v. 
used  to  denote  (he  appearauee  of  spectres.  Hence, 
skrj/msl  signifies  both  a  spectre,  and  au  idiil.  Lio- 
po  their  allir  t'jip,  oc  Into  ihiii  skrini'li ;  They  all 
rose  (loiipil)  uji,  and  did  iiononr  by  bowing  (loist- 
iiig)  to  the  idol;  lleims  Kriitg.  ap.  Ihrc.  Spokcri 
vc  dieff'iils  ikrijmmcl ;  speclres  and  other  (ricks  of 
the  devil  ;  Ibid.  Belg.  srhrooms:l,  a  bugbear,  from 
sehroom-en,  to  fear,   to  be  filled  wi;h  horror. 

Ch'/ppi/niilic,  viewed  as  a  mischievous  spirit,  might 
be  one  of  those  wjio  fatally  wounded  the  cattle  that 
v.ere  believed  to  be  elf-shot,  from  Su.G.  kaepp,  a 
rod,  ^NloesG.  kaupat-jun,  to  stitkc,  and  not,  naut, 
au  o\. 

SKRINE,   s.     Unboiled   .solCciid,   or  flummery, 
Ang.        .    . 

"  In  place  of  milk,  (hey  were  necessitated  (o 
have  recourse  to  the  wretched  substitute  of  skrine, 
or  unboiled  lluinmery,  prepared  from  the  refuse  of 
oatmeal  soaked  in  water."  F.  llutiiven,  Forfirs. 
Statibt.  Ace.  .vii.  30'2. 
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Sii.G.  skrin,  exsucciis,  misht  s ccm  alliid,  as  it  is 
applied  to  grain;  skrin  sard,  frumcnium  gracile. 
But  there  is  greater  connexion,  in  tlie  sense,  with 
Teut.  kri/i^c,  ariis,  pnr^j.iincntuni  friiraenti  ;  krins- 
f/i,  piirf;arc  friinientum  ;  as  tiunnucry  is  made  of  the 
seeili  of  oatmeal,  hence  called  su:tcn.seeds,  when 
used  for  thi'^  purpose. 

SIvRIN'KlE,  Skiiinkyt.     V.  Skiiankik. 
SKROPir,  prti.  v.     M,.cked.     V.  Scour. 
.SKROW,  s.     A  scroll.     V.  Sciiow. 
SKROW,  s.     A  slight  shower,  S.B.  ;  Isl.  s/Iwr. 

\'.  Sk  AUK  ACM. 

SKRUFE,  V.     Wealth  ;  that,  most  probably,  ga- 
thered by  great  parsin;ony  or  severe  exaction. 
Speaking  of  the  l'<jpisli  cleijiy-,  Scott  says  ; 

'I'hay  brocht  thair   bastardis,   with  llie  skrufc 

thav  skraip, 
To  blaiide  thair  blude  with  barrownis  be  ambi- 
tiouii. 

Uannn/ii»e  Poems,  p.  10(5. 
Tent,   schrobber,  avarus  ;  sclirobb-eit,  scalperc  ; 
eoacervare. 
SKRUMPLE,  s.     A  wrhikle. 

Fy.   skowdcrt  skyn,   thou  art  but  skyrc   and 
skruiiijjlf. 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  54. 
Germ,  schriimplo,  id.  A.S.  hri/wpclle,  E.  crtim. 
pie;  Sii.G.    skniiiip-en,  Germ,   schnimp-eii.   Mod. 
Sax.  ^chntmpcl-n,  to  wrinkle,  from  Germ,  kruvip- 
cn,  Su.G.  krj/mp-a,  to  contract. 
To  SKRUNT,  V.  n.     To  make  a  creaking  noise, 

Clydes. 
SKRUNTY,   adj.     Meagre  ;   applied  to  a  raw- 
boned  person,  Fife,  Loth. 

Sibb.  mentions  the  word,  adding,  "  q.  shrinked,'" 
and  referring  to  Skriiikijl,  as  synon.  But  it  nK:y 
be  allied  to  Su.CI.  skrin,  dried,  cxsuccus.  V. 
Skrive.  A.S.  scrin^iun,  arescere  ;  Dan.  skranten, 
infirm,  feeble  ;  skrant-er,  to  be  weakly,  to  be  sick- 
ly ;   Wolir. 

SKUBE,  s.  Any  thing  that  is  hollowed  out,  S.B., 
apparently  from  the  same  origin  with  E.  scoup. 
Su.G.  skopu.   Arm.  scob,  haustrnm. 

SKUG,  SruG,  Score,  (pron.  s/.noi;,)  ,?.  1.  A 
shade,  what  defends  from  the  heat,  S. 

The  jiarty  popil  grane 

Ileildit  his  hede  with  skitg  Herculeane. 

Doug.  Virgil,  2o0.  51. 

2.  A  shelter,  a  place  where  men  may  be  secreted, 
S. 

Tharc  lay  ano  vale  in  ane  crukit  glen, 
Ganand  for  slicht  to  enbnsche  armit  men, 
Quham  wonnder  narrow  apoun  athir  syde 
The  bcwis  thik  h.nnperi(h,  and  dois  hydo 
With  skuggis  dernc  and  ful  obscure  perfay. 

Ibid.  JS2.  28. 
8.   A.  Bor.  the  scug  of  a  brae,  the  shelter  it  af- 
fords from  the  storm  ;  synon.  the  lj)the  of  it;  Rudd. 
The  Slug  of  a  dike,  kc. 

"  To  prevent  this  danger,  he  conroys  them  se- 
cretly under  the  scoug  of  a  rock."  Spalding's  Trou- 
bles,  i.  232. 

3.  Shelter  afforded  or  found,  protection,  S. 


And  whan  they  tak  scoug  in  your  arms, 

Bo  hoiiest  and  kindly,  and  so 
Fend  the  sweet  little  dears  frac  a'  harms. 

Jainieson^s  Popul.  Ball.  i.  300. 
4.  Metapli.  applied  to  ghosts,  as  corresponding  to 
L.it.  itmhrue,  in  the  following  passa;;e. 
Bot  for  an  tliraw  desyre  I  to  lest  here, 
Tiirnus  slauchter  and  deith  with  me  to  here, 
As  glaid  tythingis  vnto  my  child  and  barne, 
Aniang  (he  goistis  law  and  skuggis  derne. 

ibid.  367.  1 3. 
Skuggiv,  however,  is  not  synon.  with  goisf/s.  buf 
only  denotes  the  place  of  their  residence.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  epithet  derne  being  conjoined.  The 
phrase  is  the  same  with  that  quoted  above,  sense  2. 
Su.G.  skugga  umbra.  Skijggd  tegmen,  dcfensio, 
is  a  derivative  from  this,  although  immediately  from 
the  V.  Isl.  skuga,  skuggc,  id.  which  G.  Andr.  de- 
rives from  skij,  skygg,  to  overshadow.  A.S.  scuu, 
id.  :   Seren.   (vo.  Shade)  from  skif,  nebula. 

Rudd.  thiTiks  that  E.  nculk  may  be  traced   to   Isl. 
skiigge,  A.S.  scua.     I   need  scarcely  say  that  it  is 
evidently  the  same  with  Su.Cr.  skiolk-u  latebras  quae- 
rcre,   from  Is!,  skiol,  Su.(i.  skiul,  latibulum. 
To  Skug,  V   a.     I.  To  shade,  S. 

—  loyful  and  blyith  thay  entering  in  the  flude, 
That  dernc  about  skuggil  with  bewis  slude. 
Doug.  Virgil,  205.  39. 
Su.G.  Isl.  slj/gg-a  obumbrarc. 

2.  To  slielter,  to  skreen,  S.     "  To  scug,  to  hide. 
North."     Gl.  Grose. 

3.  To  sLoos;  a  s/iotcer,  an  anomalous  phrase,  sig- 
nifying, to  seek  shelter  from  it,  S.B. 

4.  In  a  moral  sense,  to  expiate,  to  cover. 

That's  the  penance  he  maun  drie, 

To  scug  his  mortal  sin. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  iii.  258. 

To  Skug,  Scoug,  r.  w.     To  flee  for  shelter,  to 
secret  one's.self. 

lie's  skuggin,  a  phrase  used  concerning  one  who 
tries  to  avoid  his  pursuers,  who  wish   to  arrest  him 
for  debt,   or  for  some  alleged  crime,  S.B. 
The)' — loo  to  snufl'  the  healthy  balm. 
Whan  E'ening  spreads  her  wing  sae  calm  ; 
But  whan  she  grins  an'  glowrs  sae  dowr, 
Frae  Borean  houtl' in  angry  show'r. 
Like  thee  they  scoug  frae  street  or  field, 
An'  hap  them  in  a  lyther  bicld. 

Fergu'son's  Poem'',  ii.  34. 
Analogous  to  this  is  Isl.  siogar  madur,  cxui,  qui 
in  sylvis  latere  debet ;  01.  Lex.  Run.  Siog-gangr 
madr,  and  skogungr,  are  used  in  the  same  sense,  q. 
a  man  zcho  gangs  to  a  skoog.  The  contrary  idea  is 
thus  expressed  ;  Lcijsa  or  skogi,  ex  sylva  redimerc; 
to  restore  one  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  to  recall 
from  exile,  to  release  from  skoog  ;  Landnamab.  Gl. 
Skuggy,  adj.  Shady,  Rudd. 
Skugry,  s.     In  siuair/y,  under  covert. 

In  skugry  ay  throw  rankest  gras  or  corn, 
And  wonder  sliw  full  prively  they  creip. 

Hcnrysone,  Evergreen,  i.  149. 

SKUL,  Skull,  Skoll,  5.     J.  A  gobkt  or  Large 
bowl,  for  containing  liquor  of  any  kind. 
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ThcTrolancVomen  stude  witli  hare  doun  schaik, 
About  the  berc  weping  with  mony  alluke  : 
And  on  we  kest  of  warme  milk  mony  a  skiil, 
And  of  the  bluJe  of  sacrifice  co\ii)is  ful  : 
The  saiilc  we  berj-  in  sapniturc  on  this  wysc, 
Tlie  lattir  halesing  syne  loud  schontit  thrvs. 
Doiig.  Virgil.  69.  "'JO. 
As  coupis  corresponds  to  patcras  in  the  original, 
skill  is  used  for  ci/mbia,  which  Douglas  elsewhere 
renders  in  thi>  manner  ; 

Tua  silucr  coppis  schapin  liie  ane  hole. 

Ihid.  ]3f).  35. 
We  arc  not,  however,  hence  to  conclude  that  the 
word  skull  necessarily  denoted  a  vessel  of  this  form. 
For  he  elsewhere  uses  it,  conjoined  with  JIagon,  hi 
rendering  criiteras. 

For  ioy  thay  pingil  than  for  till  renew 
Thare  bankcttis  with  ai  obsertiancc  dew  ; 
And,  for  thir  tilhingis,  in  Jla'.uiiii  and  in  skull 
'f  hay  skynk  the  wyue,  and  wauchtis  cowpvs  full. 

Ibid.  210.  5. 
2.  The  term  has  been  metonymically  used  to  de- 
note the  salutation  of  one  who  is  present,  or  the 
respect  paid  to  an  absent  person,  by  expressing 
a  wish  for  his  health  ;  while  he  who  does  so  at 
the  same  time  partakes  of  the  drink  that  is  used 
by  the  cooipany,  in  token  of  his  cordiality. 
This  is  what  is  now  called  "  drinking  one's 
health." 

In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  the  Account  of  Cowrie's 
Conspiracy  published  by  royal  authority.  "  The 
kinge  called  for  driiikc,  and  in  a  merry  and  homely 
manner  sayde  to  the  carle,  that  although  the  carle 
liad  seen  the  fashion  of  entcrta^  nenients  in  other 
countries,  yet  hcc  would  teach  liiiu  the  Scotti->h  fa- 
shiun,  seeing  he  was  a  Scottish  man  :  and  therefore, 
since  he  had  forgotten  to  drinke  to  his  Majestic,  or 
.-it  with  his  guests  and  cntertayne  thcni,  his  IMajes- 
ilc  would  drinke  to  him  his  owne  welcome,  desiring 
him  to  take  it  forth  and  drink  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany,  and  in  his  Majestie's  name  to  make  them  wel- 
fonie." 

"  When  they  had  near  hand  dined,  the  Earl 

of  Gowrie  came  from  his  Majestie's  chamber,  to  drink 
his  scoll  to  my  lord  duke,  and  the  rest  of  the  coni- 
jiany,  which  he  <lid.  And  immediately  after  the 
>•()// had  past  about,  this  deponent  raise  from  the 
(able,  to  have  waited  upon  his  Majestic,  conform  to 
liis  former  direction,"  \:c.  P.  19G — -227.  Perth 
edition,  1771.  In  Cromarty's  account,  there  is  the 
following  note  : — "  Scoll,  the  word  used  then  for 
drinking  a  health."  The  passage  itself  is  also  dif- 
ferently expressed  in  this  work. — "  The  tarl  of 
(iowrie  came  from  his  Majesty's  chamber,  to  the 
hull,  and  cull'' d  for  zcinc ,■  and  said  that  he.  z-as  di- 
rected from  his  JMajcsfj/'s  chamber,  to  drink  his  scoll 
to  my  Lord  Duke,"  &c.  Historical  Account,  p.  40. 
Before  particularly  considering  this  passage,  I 
may  refer  to  one  in  another  work,  in  which  the  term 
has  the  same  signilicalion. 

'•  Shee  that  bat  jiitissat,  sippes  before  the  sober, 
I  an  skip  at  the  scols  with  her  coramers,  till  shee  bee 
sicke  V  ith  healths."    Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  340. 
As  it  is  said,  that  "  Gowrie  came  from  his  Majes- 
tie's chamber,  to  drink  his  scoll  to  my  Lord  Duke," 


it  has  been  supposed  that  the  king  desired  them  to 
drink  his  health  in  his  absence ;  Gl.  Sibb.  vo.  Scoll. 
But  in  what  way  soever  the  j)assage  be  read,  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  is  the  meaning.  The  relative, 
his,  might  be  understood  in  reference  to  Gowrie 
himself;  as  intimating,  that  the  king  desired  the  earl 
to  go  and  welcome  the  company  to  his  house,  by 
drinking  to  them.  But  althout^h  it  be  viewed  as  re- 
ferring to  James,  as  it  is  immediately  connected  with 
these  words,  "  came  from  his  AFajestic's  chamber;" 
it  will  not  follow,  that  it  was  the  king's  desire  that 
his  own  health  should  be  drunk.  From  what  he 
had  previously  said  to  Gowrie  with  respect  to  his 
omission,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  the  sense  of 
the  language.  He,  in  a  jocular  way,  reprehended 
the  carl  for  not  drinking  to  him  : — "  desiring  him 
to  take  it  forth,"  (that  is,  the  drink  formerly  men- 
tioned), "  and  drink  to  the  rest  of  the  comi)any." 
Therefore,  even  admitting  that  the  expression,  his 
scoll,  means  the  king's  scoll,  we  cannot,  with  pro- 
priety, suppose  that  any  thing  more  is  meant,  than 
that  Gowrie  went  to  the  anti-chamber,  to  convey  to 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  were  there,  his 
Majesty's  salutation  ;  or,  as  expressed  in  the  narra. 
tive,  "  to  drink  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and, 
in  his  Majestie's  name,"  to  give  them  that  welcome 
which  he  had  neglected  to  give  them  in  his  own. 

Even  supposing,  then,  that  the  writer  means  to 
say  that  Gowrie  drank  the  king's  scoll ;  all  that  we 
can  conclude  from  it  is,  that,  "  after  the  Scottish 
fashion,"  he  welcomed  the  guests  to  his  house  : — 
with  this  peculiarity,  indeed,  that  he  did  so  by  drink. 
ing  to  them  in  the  king's  name.  But  this  is  very 
ditlerent  from  drinking  the  king's  health.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  in  paying  their  respects  to  their 
host,  when  "  the  scoll  passed  about,"  they  at  the 
same  time  expressed  tlicir  wishes  for  the  health  of  his 
master.  This  they  might  reckon  themselves  bound 
to  do,  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  whii  h  Gowrie 
liad  expressed  their  welcome. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  term,  primarily  denoting 
a  vessel  for  containing  liquor,  was,  in  consequence 
of  the  customs  connected  with  drinking,  at  length 
used  to  signily  the  mutual  expressions  of  regard  em- 
ployed by  those  engaged  in  compolation,  or  their 
united  wishes  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  one 
individual,  distinguished  in  rank,  or  peculiaxly  en. 
deared  to  theui  all,  whether  he  were  present  or  ab- 
sent. 

I  have  met  with  one  passage  in  whicl^  that  expres. 
sion,  the  king's  skole,  is  not  only  distinctly  used, 
but  clearly  meant  in  the  sense  «hich  has  been  im. 
]iroperlv  attached  to  the  phrase  already  con-idered. 
After  the  bridge  of  Berwick  had  been  re-built,  in 
the  jear  ICil,  "  Sir  \Nilliam  IJeyer,  n)ayor  of  the 
town,  stayed  the  takin:;  away  of  the  centries,  and 
putting  in  the  kej-slune.  till  the  king's  sko/c  were 
drunk  at  that  part  of  the  bridge."  Calde^^vood's 
Hist.  p.  787.  But  the  expression,  although  equi. 
valent  to  what  is  now  called  drinking  the  king's 
health,  seems  strictly  to  signify,  drinking  the  king's 
cup,  or  a  cup  in  honour  of  the  king. 

For  we  are  not  to  suppose,  thai  the  word  skoll 
has  any  primary  or  proper  relation  to  health  or  pro- 
sperity.    This  would  be  totally  repugnant  to  anato- 
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gy.  If  it  be  not  snffirlontly  clear,  from  wliat  has 
been  already  suid,  that  this  is  merely  an  improper 
sense;  this,  we  api'.relieiid,  will  apinar  indispiila- 
ble,  fiom  a  comparison  of  our  term  with  its  cog- 
nates ill  the  other  Northern  lanijua^cs. 

14.  ska/,  ykaitl,  sKj/i'ldi\.V  'in.  sl.alii,  Germ,  schale, 
Sn.G.  and  D:iii.  .ikiiiil.  (pron.  ikol,)  all  signify  a 
cup,  a  bowl,  a  drinKini;  vessel.  Fiom  the  Gothic 
nations,  this  word  sceins  io  have  passed  to  the 
Celtic.  For,  in  the  Cornish,  xkaltt  lias  the  same 
ipeauing,  l)eiiis{  rendered  liy  Lhiiyd  /iufeni;  (iael. 
sgula,  a  bowl,  Shaw.  Riidd.,  in  his  Cilossary  to 
Douglas's  Virgil,  menlioiis  the  verb,  to  SLulr,  or 
Skult.  as  used  Scot.  Bor.  in  the  sense  of  pociila 
exincmirc.  'I'his  verb  has  undoubtedly  been  formed 
from  the  noun.  In  the  North  of  Scotland,  also, 
ikiel  still  denotes  a  tub.  Thus  u  w.ishin^-tub  is  call- 
t>d  a  7C(i>hing-skicl.  The  tubs  used  by  brewers,  for 
tooliiif;  their  wort,  are,  in  like  manner,  called  skills. 
It  atlords  a  slrouij  presumption  that  this  is  original- 
ly the  same  word  with  skull ^  ikiill,  immediately  un. 
der  consideration,  that  the  (,'oblet  emploved  liy  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North,  for  preparin/i  their  iilc  for 
immediate  use,  is  called  kulttkual.  This  seems  to 
intimate,  that  our  use  of  the  term,  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  brewin;;,  roiiliiins  an  allusion  to  its 
more  ancient  appro\)riation.  A (///f.v /.(/«/,  eodem  tro. 
po  illis  tpio  Sueouibus  est  patera,  in  (jua  />/i''/i/i/ v 
cerevisiae  potus  in  aestate,  et  calidus  in  h)eme  licri 
solet.     Loccenii  Anliq.  Sueo-Goth.   p.  i)tj. 

It  may  be  added,  that  sk/'el  is  still  used  in  Ork- 
ney as  the  name  of  a  flagon,  or  wooden  dniiking 
vessel  with  a  handle. 

HkiiU  is  a  term  of  general  use  in  Scotland  for  a 
basket  of  a  semi-circular  form.  It  was  used  in  this 
Sense  so  early  as  the  time  of  Dunbar. 

Fish  wyves  cry  Fy,   and  cast  down  siiills  and 
skeils.  ]'lvergrfci7,  ii.  39.  st.  23. 

It  is  probable  that  skid  was  used  by  him  as  if  it 
had  been  svnon..  because  of  the  alliteration.  Or, 
from  the  resemblance  with  respect  to  form,  it  may 
actuallv  have  been  used  in  the  same  sense  in  his 
time.  v..  skillvl,  a  small  kettle  or  boiler,  mi-'ht  ap- 
pear, at  first  view,  to  have  some  alliiiily.  Uul  it 
seems  immediately  formed  from  Fr.  cscucllrtc,  a  por- 
ringer ;  and  this  again  from  Ilal.  stiuMla,  used  in 
the  same  sense.  This  is  derived  from  Lai.  sculiila, 
which  was  a  kind  of  concave  vessel,  a  saucer.  The 
learned  Ihro  views  these  Fr.  Ital.  and  Lat.  words  as 
allied  to  Gothic  fkiin/.  But  it  is  surprising  that  he 
should  consider  skacil  itself  a-s  formed,  per  criisiii, 
from  Lat.  icutitlu.  The  quolations  he  has  himself 
made,  for  illuslratitig  this  word,  certainly  supplied 
him  with  a  far  more  natural  etymon.  But  before 
proceeding  to  this,  it  may  be  remaikcd,  as  a  singu- 
lar analogy,  that,  according  to  Ailienaeus,  Lib.  iv. 
Gr.  irtcu\hin  is  a  small  cup,  and  nahit  is  equivalent 
to  irx»(lim,   which  signiiies  a  drinking  vessel. 

It  is  highly  |)robable,  that  a  cup  or  bowl  received 
this  name  from  the  barbarous  custom,  which  pre- 
vailed among  sivcral  ancient  nations,  of  drinking 
out  of  the  sculls  of  their  enemies.  Warnefrid,  in 
his  work.  Do  Gestis  Longobard.,  says  ;  "  Albin 
slew  Cunimund,  and  having  carried  away  his  head, 
converted  it  into  a  drinking  vessel ;  which  kind  of 


cup  is  with  us  called  schala,  but  In  the  Latin  lan- 
guage it  li.is  the  name  of  piitcra."  Lib.  i.  c.  27. 
The  same  thing  is  asserted  of  the  Boii,  by  Livy,  Lib. 
x\iii.  c.  24.  ;  of  the  Scythians,  by  Herodotus,  Lib. 
i\.  ;  of  their  descendants,  the  Scordisci,  by  Uiifiis 
Feslus,  in  lireviario ;  of  the  tiauls,  by  Diodorus 
Siciili's,  Lib.  V.  ;  of  the  Celts,  by  Silius  Italicus, 
Lib.  xiv. 

At  Celtae  vacui  capitis  circumdare  gandent, 
Ossa,  iiefas!  aiiro,  et  mensis  ea  pociila  servant. 
Mil.  Kcysler  Antiq.  Se[;tentr.    (i.  'M3. 

Hence  Kagiiar  Lodbrok,  in  his  Death-Song,  con- 
soles himself  with  this  rellection  ;  •'  I  shall  soon 
drink  beer  from  hollow  cups  made  of  skulls."  St. 
25.    Wormii  Ijiteratura  Dan.   p.  203. 

The  same  word  in  Su.G.  signities  both  a  scull, 
(cranium),  and  a  drinking  vessel.  This  oliservatiou 
is  equally  apjilicable  to  Germ,  whale.  But  Ihre  is 
so  unfavourable  to  this  derivation,  princi|)ally,  as 
would  appear,  from  its  exhibiting  our  (lotliic  an- 
cestors as  so  extremely  barbarous,  that  he  considers 
the  human  skull  as  receiving  the  name  of  skual  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  patent,  or  bowl.  This  is 
surely  to  invert  the  natural  order.  Although  the 
Northern  nations  were  greatly  addicted  to  inebriety, 
yet  we  can  scarcely  suppose,  that  the)  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  borrow  a  name  for  their  sculls  from  their 
drinking  vessels.  The  scull  itself  seems  to  have  re. 
ceived  this  designation  from  its  resemblance  of  a 
shell;  in  A.S.  sceala,  sccla  ;  Belg.  schuelc  ;  Germ. 
Scheie  ;  Isl.  skacl ;  Su.fi.  and  Dan.  skal.  Allied  to 
this  is  MoesG.  skuljos,  the  tiling  of  a  roof. 

Ihre  objects  to  this  etymon,  not  only  on  the 
groiiiul  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  custom  supposed  to 
be  alluded  to  ;  but  especiallt),  he  says,  because  he 
(Iocs  not  find  that  the  word  skual  is  used  by  ancient 
v(  riters,  as  denoting  a  memorial  potation,  or  the  act 
of  drinking  in  honour  of  some  distingnished  person, 
age  ;  adding,  that  miiine  a,nd  fiitl  are  the  terms  used 
by  old  Icelandic  authors.  F.ven  supjiosing  this  to 
be  true,  it  will  not  disp.rove  the  aniiquily  of  the 
word.  Nothing  more  could  reasona'jly  be  inferred, 
than  that  sktiul,  in  more  early  ages,  had  retained  its 
original  and  proper  signification  of  a  drinking  ves- 
sel ;  as  it  is  used  in  the  other  sense  only  by  a  strong 
melon}  uiy.  It  Wiis  natural  to  prefer  »'//(«f  ,•  for, 
as  literally  signifjing  mcnuirjj,  it  simply  and  direct- 
ly expressed  the  reason  of  this  particular  mode  of 
drinking.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  although  they 
even  preferred  the  other  term,  full ;  not  only  as  the 
figure  is  less  strong,  to  speak  of  drinking  the  Jill  of 
a  cup,  than  of  drinking  the  cup  itself;  but  also,  be. 
cause  it  referred  to  the  established  custom  with  re- 
sjject  to  this  draught,  that  the  cu])  must  be  full,  and 
completely  evacuated.  This  i*  only  to  suppose  the 
Isl.  word  to  have  been  for  some  liine  stationary  in 
its  meaning,  in  the  same  manner  with  our  skull  or 
skoll.  For  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  that, 
in  the  age  of  Gawin  Douglas,  it  was  used  in  that  fi- 
gurative sense  which  it  bore  a  century  afterwards. 

But  it  is  astonishing  that  the  learned  Ihre,  after 
he  has  quoted  \Varnefrid,  should  lay  any  stress  on 
this  circumstance.  He  "  does  not  find  that  the 
word  skaal  is  used  by  ancient  writers."  And  can 
he  deny  this  character  to  Warnefrid,  who  flourished 
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about  the  year  77  !•  ?  Docs  he  not  saj  that  this  kind 
of  cii;),  made  ol"  a  human  sriill,  is  by  the  (roths  call. 
cd  icliale .^  Can  any  Scandinavian  writer  be  produc- 
ed, who  uses  mi/uie  and  full,  to  the  exclusion  of 
sk(fu/-,  in  an  earlier  age  ?  There  is  no  evidence  that 
either  of  tlies:-  terms  was  written  for  some  ages  af- 
.  tcr.  Wiiruflrid  was  not  only  a  writer  of  great  re- 
putation, but  himself  a  Co/A  ;  and  his  positive  tes- 
timony is  surely  far  preferable  to  the  nej^ative  evi- 
dence dfduced  trom  |)osicriijr  writers.  Although  it 
could  be  proved,  as  it  cannot,  that  the  term  was  not 
nsed,  in  tliat  early  period,  in  the  particular  sense 
referred  to  ;  it  would  by  no  melius  follow  that  it 
was  unknown  in  its  simple  signiiication,  as  di-noting 
a  drinlving  vessel.  As  the  Ljugobardi  were  a  Goth- 
ic na^i on,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  a  term, 
which  had  so  tin^jiilar  an  orij;in,  would  be  unknown 
to  other  nations  belonging  to  the  same  race  ;  al. 
though,  without  any  particular  n'ason,  it  might  be 
more  u^ed  by  one  nation  than  by  another. 

iS'ot  only  is  the  meaning  of  this  term,  as  it  occurs 
in  other  N.irthern  langungcs,  preserved  in  ours  ;  but 
the  (ijurative  sense  is  also  the  same.  As  it  has  been 
seen  that  tiu  earl  of  Gowrie  "  drunk  his  scull  to  my 
lord  duke."  and  that  "  the  king's  skule"  was  drunk 
at  the  bridge  of  Berwick  ;  we  learn  from  Loccenius 
that  this  very  phrase  is  usrd  in  the  languages  of  the 
INi'orth.  "  lllud  nomeu  in  his  Scptentnonalibus  lo- 
eis  adhuc  ita  remanet,  ut  dricka  .skald,  i.  e.  bibere 
patera  II,  melonyiiiicc  dicatur,  quando  bibitiir  alicu- 
jns  honori  el  memoriae,  quod  ex  hoc  vasculo  (piou- 
dam  frequeiuisis  fieri  suetuin,  notio  vocis  indicat." 
Antiq.  Sueo-Goth.  p.  90.  "  In  com|)0tations," 
says  Hire,  "  the  name  of  Skaal  is  given  to  the  me. 
mory  of  the  absent,  or  the  salutation  of  those  who 
are  present,  which  goes  round  in  the  time  of  drink, 
ing:"  or  more  fully,  "  dricka  e«?  skaal."  As  Dan. 
skaal  signifies  a  bowl,  or  drinking  vessel  ;  at  'Irik. 
ka  cit^  skaal,  is  to  drink  one's  health  ;  voc.  Skaal. 
In  Isidore,  we  lind  the  i>hrase,  C'alices  et  scalae 
poculorum  genera.     Origin.   Lib.  xx.   c.  5. 

In  the  same  manner  did  the  ancient  Goths  express 
their  regard  to  their  sovereigns.  They  drunk  the 
king's  ikoll.  Ileuco  Warnefrid  relates,  that  when 
(•rimaold,  king  of  the  Lom!)ards,  had  determined  to 
kill  B'-rfaridtis,  after  he  was  ovorjiowered  with  wine, 
the  ministers  of  the  pakiee  being  ordered  to  bring  to 
him  liquors,  with  dishes  of  various  kinds,  asked  of 
him,  in  tlie  king's  name,  to  drink  a  full  bowl  in  ho- 
nour of  him.  lint  lie,  sus;)ecfing  the  snare,  secret- 
ly procured  that  it  should  be  filled  'vith  water.  Im- 
mediately, promising  that  he  would  drink  it  olf  in 
honour  of  tlie  king,  he  made  a  libation,  by  pouring 
out  a  little  of  the  water.  De  Ge-tis  Longobard. 
I.il).  V.  These  ^koll-,  in  honour  of  the  king,  as  we 
learn  from  Loccenius,  they  used  also  to  drink  stand- 
ing.     ITbi  suj). 

Sturleson  gives  a  particular  account  of  this  cus- 
tom, when  describing  the  manners  of  the  Scandiiu. 
viaiis  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  From 
this  it  appears,  that  it  bad  been  originally  an  act  of 
worship  to  their  false  gods.  •  The  passage  presents 
so  minute  a  picture  of  the  rites  of  tlie  ancient  Goths, 
that  I  shall  be  excused  for  giving  it  at  luge. 


"  It  was  a  received  custom  with  the  ancients," 
he  says,  "  that,  when  the  sacrifices  were  to  be  of- 
fered, the  people  gathered  together  in  great  multi- 
tudes, ever}'  one  bringing  with  him  food  and  those 
things  which  were  necessary  during  the  continuance 
of  their  festivals.  Every  one  also  brought  ale  with 
liim,  to  be  used  during  the  feast.  For  this  purpose, 
all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  horses  also,  were  slaughter- 
ed. Al!  the  blood  of  these  victims  was  called  llluiit ; 
and  the  vessels  in  which  the  blood  was  received  aiid 
preserved  were  denominated  lUaut-boltar.  They 
gave  the  name  of  Hlaut~tynar  to  those  utensils 
which  were  emjjloyed  for  sprinkling  with  this  blood 
all  the  altars  and  footstools  of  their  gods,  the  walls 
of  the  temple,  both  within  and  without,  and  also 
the  worshippers.  The  tlesh  was  boiled,  that  it  might 
be  more  grateful  food  to  man. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  pavement  of  the  temple 
fires  were  kindled,  over  which  the  kettles  were  sus- 
pended  :  and  cups  filled  with  drink  were  made  to 
pass  through  the  midst  of  the  llames.  It  belonged 
to  him  who  presided  at  the  feast,  to  consecrate  the 
cups  and  all  the  food  used  at  the  sacririces.  Fj/rst 
Odinf  Jiilt,  first,  a  cup  cou-ecratcd  to  Odin  must  be 
drunk  olf,  for  procuring  victory  to  the  king,  and 
felicity  to  the  kingdou'.  Then,  another  in  honour 
of  ^iurdr  and  Frejjr,  for  a  good  harvest  and  peace. 
This  being  done,  it  was  usual  to  drink  the  cup  call- 
ed Braga-fnll,  in  memory  of  the  heroes  and  princes 
slain  in  battle.  Nor  was  it  thought  decorous  to 
neglect  the  drinking  of  a  cup  in  honour  of  their  de- 
ceased relations,  of  those  especially  who  had  been 
interred  in  the  tinnuli :  and  this  was  called  Maine." 
lleimskringia,  Jiakonar  Goda  S.  c.  10.  It  mjv  be 
observed,  that,  what  in  the  Isl.  is  called  Odi/is f'l^j 
is,  in  the  Danish  version,  rendered  Ouens  skaal. 
In  the  same  manner  Niailliar-Jitll,  and  Frej/  -full 
are  translated  AVorrfv  skaal  and  Frej/s  skaal. 

The  old  S.  phrase  of  invitation,  t'ak  uff  yuitt 
horn,  being  e([uivalent  to  the  modern  oiu-,  Drink 
t/our  glass;  it  tnav  deserve  no"ice,  that  drinking  a 
JuU,  or  the  contents  of  a  cup,  and  drinking  oU  a 
horn,  are  used  as  synon.  4)y  Sturleson.  •*  When 
the  first  cup  was  handed."  he  says,  '•  Earl  Sigurd, 
having  consecratevl  it  to  Odin,  drack  al}'  hurnitw  til 
kungy,  drank  oil  the  hum  to  the  king  ;"  in  this 
manner  inviting  hiiU  to  follutv  his  example.  Ibid, 
c.  18. 

As  it  a|)pears,  that  the  custom  of  givinj  /oasts, 
to  use  the  i)iodern  jihrase,  originated  in  the  rites  of 
our  ancestors,  w  hile  in  a  heathen  slate  ;  it  deserves 
notice,  that  this  custom  ha-,  from  its  very  introduc- 
tion, been  abused  to  intemperance.  The  idea  en- 
tertained by  many  in  our  own  times,  tnat  it  is  a 
token  of  disrespict  to  the  person  whose  health  is 
drunk,  if  the  glass  be  not  filled  to  the  brim,  and 
then  emptied,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 
Kven  at  their  soleain  sacrifices,  the  anci-nt  Scandi. 
navians,  as  Ihre  lias  observed,  placed  some  degnv 
of  sanctity,  in  scyphis  strenue  evaeuaudis,  or,  as  we 
would  say,  in  hard  drinking.  This  custom,  as  it 
originated  in  the  idolatrous  worsliip  of  Tlior  and 
Odin,  was  continued  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity.    The  uamc^t  were  changed  ;  but  the  rites, 
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■and  the  morals  of  the  peopU",  were,  in  a  great  mca> 
Siiri",  the  san)e.  I'rcsiiniin^  to  iiivocatc  the  true 
Ciod,  or  the  Saviour,  tlie  |)retencleil  worsiiippiT 
reclvoiu-d  hiiiiM'lf  Ijoiiml  to  oiiipty  a  full  nip.  The 
like  honour  was  done  to  the  Virtfin  Mary.  Then, 
they  in  u  similar  manner  expressed  their  veneration 
for  thu  Saint.s,  and  for  the  particular  Falrons  of  the 
place.  Needs  it  seem  sHr()risins,  that  sneli  acts  of 
religion,  like  various  convivial  and  friendly  nieetina;s 
in  later  iiuies,  where  similar  ceremonies  have  been 
enforced,  frequi'iitly  terminated  in  tumnlls  and  in 
hlood  ?  V.  01.  TVjgguiison  S.  c.  38.  and  Ihre, 
vo.  Mi II tie. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  those  ens. 
toms  of  the  barbarous  Se.indinavians,  and  those  of 
the  ancient  nations  that  have  been  called  civilized. 
'I  he  llomans,  at  tlit  ir  feasts,  not  only  made  a  iiba. 
(ion  to  their  gods,  by  pouring  out  part  of  the  cup 
b'.'fiire  they  draiiic  of  it  ;  but  emptied  it,  in  honour 
of  them.  ''  Ii  was  customary,"  says  Potter,  speak, 
ing  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  "  to  diink  to  |;er- 
sons  absent.  First  the  gods  were  remembered,  then 
their  friends  ;  and  at  every  name  one  or  more  cups 
of  wine,  unmivod  with  water,  were  diunk  off. — It 
■was  their  custom  to  drink  unu)i\ed  wine  as  often  as 
they  named  the  gods  or  their  friends.  They  did  a!, 
so,  i7ri}c(it  Tti  yji,  pour  forth  some  of  the  wine  upon 
the  earth,  as  often  as  they  mentioned  any  person's 
name; — which  being  the  manner  of  otVering  iiba. 
lions,  it  seems  to  Jiave  been  a  form  of  adoration, 
when  any  of  the  gods  were  named,  and  of  prayer  for 
their  friends,  when  they  mentioned  them.  Amongst 
their  friends  they  most  commonly  named  their  mis- 
tresses. Kxamples  of  this  custom  are  very  common. 
Thus,  in  Tibullus  : 

Sed  bene  Messalum  sua  quisque  ad  pocula  dicat, 
Nomen  et  abseuiis  singula  verba  sonent." 
Potter's  Archaeol.  Graec.  ii.  394. 

Sometimes  tiie  number  of  cups  equalled  that  of  the 
letters  in  the  name  of  the  person  whose  health  was 
drunk. 

Naevia  sex  cyathis,  scptcm  Justina  bibatur. 

Martial. 

Of  this  custom  we  find  some  of  tlie  more  enlight. 
cned  heathen  complaining,  as  what  necessarily  led 
to  the  vilest  inlemperam  e.  It  wa.s  particularly  re- 
probated by  Seneca  and  Juvenal.  V.  Rosin.  Antiq. 
Horn.   p.  387.   a. 

The  custom  of  saluting,  first  (he  gods,  and  thin 
their  friends  by  name,  the  Romans  called  "  drink- 
ing after  the  Grecian  manner;"  as  they  had  borrow, 
ed  it  from  the  Greeks.  They  seem  to  have  had  at 
least  three  cups,  to  which  they  ascribed  a  peculiar 
.'iolemnity.  They  are  indeed  dilierently  reckoned  by 
diHcrent  writers.  According  to  some,  the  first  was 
drunk  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  the  second 
in  honour  of  the  Heroes,  and  the  third  to  Jupiter 
Soter,  or  the  Saviour  ;  who,  it  is  said,  was  so  call- 
ed on  this  occasion,  because  it  was  supposed  that 
this  third  cup  might  bo  taken,  without  any  disorder 
of  mind,  or  injury  to  the  health.  Others  mention 
the  cup  of  Mercury,  of  Jupiter  Charisius,  and  of 
Good  Genius,  by  which  designation  some  under, 
stand  Apollo  as  meant,  and  others  Bacchus.  V. 
Rosin,  p.  389.  390.  ;  Potter,  ii.  398.  399. 


I  need  scarcely  add,  that  both  as  to  the  nnraber, 
and  the  designations,  of  these  cups,  we  may  observe 
a  striking  analogy  in  the  .skulls  of  our  Northern  an. 
cestors.  From  Snorro  we  learn,  that,  al  all  their 
grj^at  conventions,  three  cuj)*  were  especially  ac. 
counted  sacreil.  Noconstraiut  was  put  on  any  to 
exceed  this  number.  Rut  it  was  reckoned  necessary 
that  they  should  go  thus  far.  One  was  dt-dicated  to 
Odin,  who  was  not  less  honound  bv  liie  Aorlhern 
nations,  than  was  Jupiter  by  the  Greeks.  The  llra- 
gii-bi!;av  corresi-.oiided  to  ill/  Grecian  cu|)  lu  ho. 
nour  of  the  Heroes  :  and  we  lune  seen  that  as  the 
(Treeks  paid  their  resj.ects  to  the  Good  (icuius,  the 
Scandinavians  also  dedicated  a  cup  to  ttie  Patrons, 
or  Guardians,  of  the  place  where  they  were  asseni. 
bled. 

The  learned  lv."\sler  has  observed,  (haf  (he  A])Os. 
tie  I'aul  is  to  bo  luiilorstood  as  referring  to  these 
cups,  when  he  says,  (1.  Cor.  x.  ''21.),  •'  V-J  cannot 
drink  (he  cu))  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  oj  ilev/ls,'" 
or  "  of  demons,"  i.  e.  the  cup  drunk  in  liono-r  of 
departed  men,  who  have  been  deified  by  their  delud. 
ed  votaries  Keysler  also  refers  to  the  language  of 
the  prophet,  as  containing  the  same  allusion  :  "  Ve 
are  they — that  prepare  a  table  for  that  troop.  Gad  ; 
and  ihat  furnish  the  driiik-ollering  unlo  that  num- 
ber, Mcni ;"  Isa.  Ixv.  11.  V.  An(i<i.  Septent.  p. 
352.  As  both  these  are  uii<;iies!innably  proper 
names,  a  sanguine  etymologist  might  view  both  as  of 
Northern  origin.  For  as  Mimic  was  the  name  of 
one  of  (he  cups  employed  in  (he  (lrink-o[)\rii>ffs  of 
the  heathen,  Isl.  Gaud  was  the  designation  of  the 
object  of  their  worship.  Numen  liithnicum,  Chris, 
tianis  execratum,  hodie  pro  re  abjeetissima  et  nauci 
usurpatur  ;  i\.  Andr.  Lex.  But  Gad,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  passage  referred  (o,  deno(es  the  Sun  ; 
and  Mcni  the  Moon.  We  must,  therefore,  be  satis- 
fied with  the  analogy,  as  it  respects  the  drink-of- 
ferings. 
SKUL,  s,     A  scullion. 

—  "  Rothwcll  and  Huntley, — hearing  how  things 
went  on  the  Queen's  side,  would  have  made  resist- 
ance, by  the  help  of  the  under-olVu  ers  of  court,  but- 
lers, cooks,  a/^m/.v,  and  suchlike,  w  ith  spits  and  staves." 
Hume's  Hist.  Doug.   p.  290.' 

Ir.  igu'lle,  id.  Su.G.  sioel-ja,  Sax.  sehoel-en,  Dan, 
siill-er,  eluere  ;  from  isl.  skol-a  abluere,  f^tol  eluvi- 
um. Hence,  according  to  Hue,  E.  scullion  and 
sruUeri).  Su.G.  skul-na/ln,  the  water  in  which 
dishes  arc  washed. 
SKULE,   .?.     An  inflammatory   disease  affecting 

the  palate  of  a  horse,  S. 

Teut.   schuyl.,   morbus   quo    palatum   et  gingivae 
equorum  prae  nimio  sanguine  intumcscunt  ;   Kilian. 
Su.G.  skalla,  munnskalla,  an   inllamuiation   of  the 
mouth,   from  skall-a  glabrare. 
SKULE,  Sci.i.E,  Sklm.,  s.     A  great  collection 

of  individuals,  S.  ;  generally  applied   to  fishes, 

and  equivalent  to  E.  shoal. 

Its  banks  alaug,  quhilk  hazels  thrang, 

Quhare  sweet-sair'd  hawthorns  blow, 
I  lufc  to  stray,  and  view  the  play 
Of  llcckit  icules  below. 

Minstrelsy  Dordery  iii.  356. 

By  mistake  printed  scales.  ■ 
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Ane  fclloan  trync  come  at  his  taill, 
Fast  flichtren  through  the  skise, 
But  suddi-nly  that  .?/,«//  did  skaill. 

liurel's  Pilsr.    IVatson's  Coll.  ii.  '24. 
The  word  was  common  in  O.E.     A  scoll  qfji>h; 
Jul.  Barnes. 

And  llicrc  they  ilye  or  dje  like  scaled  sculs 
Before  the  belcliing  whale 

Cliauc.  Trail,  and  Creseide. 
The  immediate  origin  is  AS.  sceole,  "  coetus  mag- 
niis,  miillitiido  ;  a  great  company,  a  mulcitude,  a 
sholc ;'"  Somiier.  Hut  this  is  undoubtedly  from  scyl- 
an,  Su.G.  Lil-ia,  to  sejiarate.  A  skule  seems  pro- 
perly to  denote  one  company  dinjoined  from  an- 
otiitr. 

SKULES,  s.  pi.     Stalls  where  cattle  are  fed,  S.B. 
Isl.  .vA/o/,  Su.G.  skitil.,  a  covert,  a  lurking-place, 
from  skij'.a  (egere.     Teut.  schujjliiighe,  latibulum, 
lalcbra  ;   from  schiij/l-cn,  latere. 

SKULL,  y.     A  shallow  basket ;  properly  one  of 

a  semi-circular  form,  S. 
Fish  wyves  cry  Fy,  and  cast  do'wn  skulls  and 
skeils. 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  59.  st.  23.     V.  Skul. 

It  may  be  added,  that,  according  to  St-ren.,  the 
name  E.  scull,  given  to  a  cockboat,  (linter)  seems 
to  be  transferred  from  Goth,  skfolci,  Sw.  skijla,  vas 
qnoddam,  from  skoel-ju  perfundere,  eluere.  V'erel. 
defines  Isl.  >/ciola,  vas  quo  arida  vel  liquida  metiri 
consucvcrunt ;  giving  Sw.  b^lte  as  synon.,  whence 
E.  buff. 
To  SKULT,  r.  a.     To  beat  with  the  palms  of 

the  hiinds,  S.  synon.  slefp,  scone. 

Isl.  sl:cll-a,  siellde,  diverbero  palmis,   the  precise 
sense  of  the  S.  word  ;  »kell-r,  a  stroke  ;  ras-skellr, 
the  sound  made  by  a  fan,   or  by  the  palm   of  the 
hand ;  (i.  Andr. 
SKUR,  s.    J.  Small  horns,  not  fixed  to  the  scull 

of  an  ox  or  cow,  but  hanging  by  the  skin  only, 

are  called  slurs,  Ang. 
2,  The  term  is  applied,  by  masons,  to  the  rough 

projecting  part  of  a  stone,  Ang. 

Su.G.  skoer-a,  rumpere. 
SKUR,  y.    Apparently  corr.  from  scurf.     "  Free 

of  scab  and  scurr,"  Mc.irns. 
SKURYVAGE,  s.     A   vagabond,   Loth.   id.    a 

dist-ipated  fellow,  a  lecher. 
Sweyngcouris    and   skuryvagis,   swankys   and 

swanys 
Geuis  na  cure  to  cun  craft,  nor  comptis  for  na 
cryrae. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  238,  b.  23. 

Lat.   scurra  and   vag-vr.     Scurra,    qui   alicpiem 
sequilur,  qui  etiam  dicitur  asseila,   irrisor,  vanilo- 
quHS,  parasitus,  sive  Icccator.     Du  Cange. 
SKURRIOUR,  ^.     A  scout ;  also,  an  idle  va- 
grant,   V.  Scunnouu. 

SKUWES,  s.  pi.     Groves,  shaws. 

Thei  durken  the  dere,  in  the  dyroc  skurces, 
That,  for  dnd.-  of  the  deth,  droupis  the  do. 
Sir  Gazcan  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  5. 


This  word,  as  it  occurs  in  a  poem  which  has  more 
of  the  O.E.  than  S.  dialect,  proclaims  its  immediate 
connexion  with  A.S.  scua,  umbra.     V.  Schaw. 

To  SLA,  V.  a.    1.  To  strike,  conjoined  with^re. 

V.  Slew  Fvr. 
2.  To  slay,  to  kill. 

To  sla  he  sparyd  noncht  Inglis  men. 

Wt/ntoan,  viii.  13.  117. 

Pret.  sleuch,  Wynt.  Wall.  MoesG.  slulian,  pret. 
sloh;  Su.G.  Isl.  slaa,  Belg.  sla,  sloug.  Germ,  slagh- 
en,  to  strike,  to  beat,  which,  as  Mr.  Macpherson 
has  observed,  is  the  primary  sense  of  the  w  ord.  Ihre 
makes  the  same  remark.  V.  Si,r.w  Fvre.. 
SLABBER,  s.     A  slovenly  fellow,  Dumfr. 

This  is  certainly  from  the   same  source   with  the 
Iv  V.  slabber;  Teut.  slabb-en.  ilabbcr-tn,  id. 
SLACK,    5.     An    opening    between    hills.     V. 

Slak. 
♦SLACK,  adj.     1.  Slow,  S.B. 

2.  Transferred  to  money,  when  merchants  find 
difficulty  in  getting  payment  of  the  sums  ow- 
ing then). 

"  Siller's  slack,  money  is  ill  to  raise,"  Shirr-  GI. 
S.B. 

3.  Thinly  occupied  ;  applied  to  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, when  it  is  not  well  filled,  7 7ic  kuk  icas 
Slack,  S. 

4.  In  a  moral  sense,  applied  to  one  whos..-  pro- 
mise is  not  to  be  trusted,  or  whose  co:Kluct  is 
looae,  S. 

5.  In  relation  to  mercantile  concerns;  i/('.v  a 
slack  chap,  i.  e.  one  w!ki  does  not  pay  well,  S. 
A.S.  sleac,  Su.G.  slak,  remissus. 

SLADE,  Slaid,  .?.     A  valley,  a  den. 

Hj-s  douchter,  amang  buskis  ronk, 

lu  dernc  sladis  and  mony  sloggy  slouk, 
Wyth  milk  he  nurist  of  the  beistis  wilde. 

Doug,  f'/rgil.  3«4.  23. 
Baith  crbe  and  froyte,  busk  and  bewis,  braid 
JIaboundandlye  in  euery  slonk  and    laid. 

'  IVallace.  Wi.  4.  -MS. 
Braid  seems  a  r.   signifying,    spread  themselves 
out,  expanded  themselves. 

Evin  to  the  castell  he  raid, 
H-jwit  in  ane  dern  slaid. 
Gaican  and  Gol.  iii.  15.     lluvif,  Edit.  1508. 
Slaid,  S.B.  still  denotes  a  hollow  between   rising 
grounds,  especially  one  that  has  a  rivulet  of  water 
running  through  it.      Isl.  slacd,  vallis  ;   A.S.  slaed, 
slede,  via  in  montinm  convallihus,   L^c.     But  Sora- 
ner  expl.  the  A.S.  term  "  a  vullejj,  a  sladc."    Germ. 
schleclife  planities.     We  find  the  same  term  used  by- 
11.  Glouc. 

The  erle  Roberd  of  Glouccstre,  as  man  with. 

oufe  fere, 
The  strong  castel  of  Brystow,  that  he  let  hym 

self  rtre, 
Astored  wel  ynou,  &  also  the  slede. 
And  held  hem  bothc  age  the  kyng,  to  thenchc 
on  kunhcde.  P.  447. 

'•'  Slede,  Talley,*  Gl   Ilcarnc. 
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Thi*  is  a  TiTv  ancient  word  ;  being  the  same  with 
S«.  slct,  a  plain.  Est  aiitcm  Fiteslcth,  veliit  alii 
scribunt,  U'/Ja^lrtb,  nihil  aliud  quam  lata  planitus, 
auf  f'itun.m  tcI  Ji:fji um  plaiiiti'es ;  Loccenii  Uist. 
Siiccana,  Lib.  i.  c.  7. 

Tlii^  was  the  ancient  name  of  Zealand  and  some 
of  tlie  u'ighboiirine  i>les  in  the  Baltic,  and  has  been 
viewed  as  the  designation  of  an  early  settlement  of 
the  Pirts.      V.  rinkerton's  F.ii<iiiiry,   i.  182. 

Perhaps  all   these   terms  may  be  traced  to  Su.G. 
Dan.  sliiet,  hi.  sUtf-r,  Alem.  sleht,  Germ,  schlccht, 
planus. 
SLAE,  Sl\,  $.     The  sloe,  S.  ;  a  term  applied 

both  to  the  tree  and  the  fruit. 

'•   Pruniis   spiuosa.     The   Black-Thorn   or  Sloe- 
tree,  Anglis.    The  Sine,  Scotis."    Lightfoot,  p.  255. 
I'elaw  to  I  saw  to 
Aiie  buss  of  bitter  ilacs. 

Clicrric  and  S!ac ;  Evert^reen,  ii.  113. 

A.S.  sla,  lidg.  sice,  Germ,  achleh,  prunum  syl- 
Te,-.tre. 
SLAG,  s.     A  considerabk  quantity  of  any  soft 

subs-ance  lifted  up  from  the  rc'-t ;  as,  a  slag  of 

pmriflgr,  a  large  spoonful,  S.B. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  flagg.a  corradcre  per  fas 
et  nefas  ;  or  Germ,  schlag-en  ejicerc. 
SLAG.  Sr.oG,  s.     A  gust,  s\non.  flann. 
For  of  hie  landis  thair  may  cum  nloggis, 
At  Saint  Tabbis  Heid,  and  Biichan  Nes, 
And  ryvc  your  foir-'aill  all  in  ra£;5is. 
— Sic  alags  may  fall,  snppois  a  hnndir 
Mar  yow  to  help,  thai  have  no  hands. 

'Schazc.  MailhinrI  Poems,   p.  133.  13>. 

It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Pinkerton  should  derive 
this  from  Su.G.  .tl!'<:  crafty,  (Ihre);  "  a  cunning 
blast,"  Note,  p.  418,  when  he  might  have  observed 
tliat  the  same  Glossarist  has  elsewhere  given  the  very 
word  in  question  ;  Slagg,  mixta  nivc  pinvia.  intem- 
peries;  Tent,  xlegske,  nebula,  glacialis  pluvia.  There 
is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  supposing  with  Sibb.,  CrI. 
\o.  Sfn^g^i  that  it  is  perhaps  erroneously  for  Flaggs. 
SLAID?  ?.  A  valley.  V.  Si.At>K. 
To  SLAIGER,  r.  «.    "  To  waddle  in  the  mu>! ;" 

Gl.  Sibb. 

This    seems    radically    the   same    with    Laggert/, 
La^ferit,  q.  v.,  although  Sibb.  views  it  as  allied  to 
Slairg. 
To  SLAIK,  r.  t?.   To  carry  cfF  and  eat  any  tMng 

cland'.'Stinely,  applied  especially  to  confections, 

sweetmeats,  &.c.  S. 

It  is  exactly  synon.  wilh  Germ.  schlrrK-.en,  lign- 
rire,  snavia  et  dnieia  appctcre.  This  Wachter  de- 
rives from  Gr.  yXwetj  dulcis,  the  sibilation  being  pre- 
fixed. But  bolh  the  Germ.  r.  and  Teut.  alkk-en, 
Torare:  lurcare,  ligurire;  must  be  viewed  a.s  proper- 
ly signifying  to  lick  ;  analogous  to  Su.G.  tlel-a, 
ilick-a,  Isl.  flei'.-ia,  lanibere,  q.  to  lick  one's /?«. 
grrs,  as  is  said  of  one  who  has  this  propensity.  Our 
u.se  of  tiic  word  seems  indeed  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  nasty  habits  of  sweet-toothed  cooks.  That 
this  is  tlic  true  oriein  both  of  the  S.  and  Germ,  terms 
is  evident  from  this,  that,  in  the  language  last  men. 
tioned,  a  person  of  this  description  is  indiscriminate- 
ly denominated  jtA/ccAer,  and  kcker-maul,  os  cibi 


lautioris  appetens,  Wachter.  Su.G.  sliktare,  in  like 
manner,  signifies  a  smell-feast,  also,  a  Hatlerer.  a 
parasite  ;  from  Icck-cn,  MoesG.  laigz:-an..  \.S.  //cc- 
tan,  &c.  to  lick.  Ihrc  liews  Hub.  pH?,  lahhak, 
id.  as  the  common  origin. 

2.  To  kiss  in  a  slabbering  manner,  S. 

Slip    duun    ttiy    hoiss,    me   think    the    carle    it 

glaikit. 
Sett  thow  not  by  howbcid  sche  kist  and  slaiiiit. 
Lijmhay.  S.P.R.   ii.  73. 

3.  To  be  !aub,  S.  This  seems  merely  an  oblique 
use  of  the  same  v. 

SLAINES,  Si.AVANs.  Ltltrrs  of  Slnines,  letters 
subscril^ed,  in  cise  of  slaughter,  bv  the  wife  or 
executors  of  the  deceased,  acknowledging  that 
satisfactirvn  had  been  given,  or  (tLctwisc  soli- 
citing for  the  pardon  of  the  ofFendtr  ;  Erskine's 
Instit.  B.  iv.  Tit.  4.  s.  105. 

'■  His  Hienesse — sail  close  his  handes,  and  cease 
fra  granting  onic  respites  or  rcinissionrs,  for  ony 
maner  of  sl.iucliter, — except  thi;  said  respit  or  re- 
mission sail  be  craved  to  the  otlVnder,  be  the  wife, 
bairnes  or  nearest  friendc,  of  the  person  that  hes 
re.ceived  the  offense  :  Or  that  a  suflicient  letter  of 
ilnines,  scene  and  perfiiely  conNid'jred  be  his  Ilicnes 
councell,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  lo<J'2.  c.  155. 

"  Jle  obtained  easily  a  letter  of  Slai/ans  from 
the  party."      Baillie's  Lett.  i.  307. 

A.S.  filaegcn,  slain  ;  q.  letters  concerning  one 
slain,  or  the  act  of  dating. 

Robertson,  in  his  Hist,  of  Charhs  V.,  has  shewn 
that  this  custom  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  feu- 
dal laws  which  existed  on  the  continent.  Vol.  I. 
3S2.  X.  xxiii. 

ToSLAIRG.     V.  nextwcrd. 

To  SLAIRY,  Sua II Y.  v.  a.  To  bedaub,  S.B. 
It  properly  denotes  the  elTect  of  carelessness. 
Sibb.  writes  flairg,  slirg,  deriving  the  term  from 
Teut.  slijrk  cocnnni.  But  it  must  rather  Le  deduced 
from  floore  sordida  ancilla,  serva  vilis,  ignava;  Bilg. 
/tlurig  sordidus.  Kilian  refers  to  K.  /.tcrie,  sordi- 
d.ire,  mentioned  by  Junius,  vtliich  is  evidently  the 
same  w  ord.  The  latter  refers  to  Dan.  slor,  collu- 
vies  hominum,  the  dregs  of  the  peojile.  Lye  pro- 
perly adds,  that  Isl.  slor,  the  filth  of  fishes,  (I'iscium 
sordes),  appears  to  be  the  common  origin.  Sw. 
flarfr-a,  to  be  careless  in  doing  any  thing  ;  Wideg. 
V. Sttno. 

Sr.AiRV,  Si.Aiiir,   ,?.     A  small   portion  of  any 
thing,  especially  food,  taken  in  a  dirty  way,  so 
as  to  bedjub  one's  clothes,  &lc.  S. 
To  Slairt  ut'Oi/t,  to  go  about  in  a  sluggish  man- 
ner, S  B. 
Teut.  ilooordigh,    sordidus,    incultus,    incomtus. 

V.  Si. AIRY. 

To  SLAISTER,  Si.vster,  r.   w.      To  do  any 
thing  ill  an   aukward  and  dirty  way  ;  especially 
applied  to  working  in  any  thing   moist  or  unc- 
tuous, S. 
Su.G.  slwkig  slovi^nly,   from  sltisk  a  sloven.     It 

may,  however,  be  viewed  as  allied  to  Slish,  q.  v. 

To  Slaisteji,  r.  a.  To  bedaub,  S.  nearly  synon. 
with  E.  pluister. 
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Look  at  his  head,  and  think  of  there 
The  pomet  slaister'd  up  his  hair ! 

Fergaswn's  Poems,  ii.  96. 
Slaister,  Slysteh,  s.    a  heterogeneous  compo- 
sition, a  mass  producing  nausea,  S.  synoii.  soss. 
Ye  lo\rns  that  troke  in  doctor's  stuff, 
You'll  now  hae  unco  slaisters. 

Fcrgusson^s  Poems,  ii.  64. 
SLAIT,  pref.     Siitted,  cut. 

Duke  Hannibal,  as  mouy  authors  wrait, 

Brak  down  hie;  walls,  and  hiest  mountains  slaif. 
ycrtue  and  Fj/ce,  Evergreen,  i.  45. 
To  SLAIT,  V.  a.     1.  Literally,  to  level. 

Su.G.  slacl-a,  slaeft-a,  laerigare,  to  level,  Seren. 
from  slact  planus,  acquus  ;  Belg.  slecht^en,  id. 

2.  Metaph.    to  depreciate.     A  slaitin  tongue,  a 
tongue  that  depreciates  others,  W.  Loth. 

3.  Expl.  "  to  abuse  in  the  worst  manner." 

"  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  people  profess- 
ing his  name,  should  be  so  slaiied  and  enslaved  by- 
transgression  as  many  are."  Guthrie's  Trial,  p. 
143.  144. 

4.  It  seems  used,  in  an  oblique  sense,  as  signify- 
ing to  wipe. 

Now  he  has  drawn  his  trusty  brand, 

And  ilaited  on  the  strae  ; 
And  thro'  Gill  Morice'  fair  body 
He's  gart  cauld  iron  gae. 

Rifson's  S.  Song?,  ii.  163. 
In   Pink.   Select  Ball.   i.  40,   it  is  sluided :     He 
cxpl.  slaid,  "  to  move  speedily." 
SLAITIT,  part.  pa.     Exhausted  or   worn  out 
with  fatigue. 
Therfore  had  bound  thocht  scho  be  found, 
Or  dreid  thy  dogs  be  slaitit. 

Balnevis,  Evergreen,  ii.  201. 
In  allusion  to  hunting  ;  perhaps  from  Teut.  slefe 
tritue,  slel-en  terere,  atterere.     MoesG.  gu-sleilh- 
an,  to  lose.   Slate,  however,  is  expl.  by  Sibb.,  "  to 
set  loose  (spoken  of  hounds)  ;"  and  it  is  undoubt. 
cdly  used  in  this  sense.      V.  Slate,  v. 
SLAK,  Sl.^ck,  Slake,  s.     1.  An   opening  in 
the  higher  part  of  the  same  hill  or  mountain, 
where  it  becomes  less  steep,  and  forms  a  sort 
of  pass,  S. 

This  in  sense  resembles  glad,  S.  and  Gael.,  lo 
which  Mr.  Macpherson  refers.  But  it  conveys  a 
difft-rent  idea  ;  as  the  latter  more  properly  signifies 
a  dell  or  larger  opening  Ijetween  distinct  mountains. 
Nor  is  szci/re  exactly  synon.  It  denotes  a  hollow 
that  is  not  so  deep  as  the  xlacf:. 

He  tuk  with  Iiim  a  gud  niengne, 
On  horss  ane  hundre  thai  iiivcht  be; 
And  to  the  hill  thai  tuk  thair  way  ; 
And  in  a  slak  thaim  enbuschyt  thai. 

Harbour,  xiv.  536.  MS. 
Himself  asccndis  the  hie  band  of  the  hill. 
By  wentis  strate,and  passage  scharp  and  wil. — 
Tliarfor  ane  prattik  of  were  deuyse  wyl  I, 
And  ly  at  wate  in  quyet  enbuschment 
At  atliir  pethis  hvde  or  secret  went, 
In  the  how  duke  be  youiider  woddis  syde 
Full  dern  1  sal  my  men  of  armes  hyde. 

Doug.  Virgil,  382.  10. 
Vol.  IL 


Red  RIngan  sped,  and  the  spearmen  led. 
Up  Goran  berry  slack. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  368. 
2.  A  gap  or  narrow   pass   between  two  hills  or 
mountains.     •<  Slack,  a  valley  or  small  shallow 
dell ;"  A.  Bor. 

Sir  J.  Sinclair  defines  it,  "  a  narrow  pass  between 
two  hills  ;"   Observ.   p.  193. 

Fra  slak  til  hyll,  oure  holme  and  hycht, 
He  trawaiyd  all  day.      Wijnto-xn,  vi.  16.  17. 
Here  it  seems  to  denote  an  opening  between  dis- 
tinct hills,  or  as  rendered,  Gl.  Wynt.,  "  a  deep  nar- 
row valley." 

Thus  it  is  used  by  Doug,  as  synon.  with  vail,  i.  e. 
vale. 

Not  fer  from  thens  Rome  ciete  ekit  he, 
Quhar  by  ane  new  inuention  wounder  sle, 
Sittand  into  ane  holl  vail  or  slat, 
Within  the  listis  for  the  triumphe  mak, 
War  Sabyne  virginis  reuist  by  Ilomanis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  266.  8. 
In  a  slake  thou  shal  be  slayne. 

Sir  Gaisan  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  23. 
S.  The  slack  of  the  fiass,  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
throat ;  a  metaph.  borrowed  from  a  hill.  Loth. 
Rudd.   certainly  refers    with   propriety  to  Belg. 
slaeci,  laxus,   remissus.     For  the  term  seems  pro- 
perly to  signify  that  the  ground  slackens  in  its  steep, 
ncss.     Su.G.  slak,  id.  is  used  metaph.  to  denote  the 
hollow  of  the  side,  or  that  part  in  animals  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  ribs  and  loins.     This  is  called 
slaksidan,  q.   the  slak  of  the  side,  in  the  same  man. 
ncr  in  which  we  speak  of  the  slot  of  the  breast,  S. 
SLAKE,  Slaik,  Sleegh,  Sloke,  5.     ].  The 
oozy  vegetable  substance  in  the  bed  ef  rivers, 
S.B.  pron.  q.  slauL 

•'  This  ware  is  of  three  kinds,  obtained  at  differ- 
ent seasons.  The  lirst  is  the  green  slake,  which 
grows  in  the  river,  is  washed  down  by  the  summer 
floods,  and  is  brought  ashore  at  the  harbour-mouth." 
P.  Nigg,  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.  vii.  'iOl. 

"  Some  trials   of  sleech   [for  manure]   from  the 
shore  have  been  made,    but   it  did  not  seem  to  an- 
swer."    P.  Dornock,  Sutherl.  Ibid.  ii.  19. 
2.   A  kind  of  reddish  sea-wecJ,  S.B.;  Navel  la- 
ver,  Ulva  unibilicalis,   Linn.     In  some  places 
the  term  shde  is  also  applied  to  the  Uiva  com- 
pressa,  and  Conferva  bullosa.    Tiie  Ltcer  abound* 
in  all  stagnate  ponds. 

'•  Ulva  umbilicalis,  Xavel  Laver,  Angljs.  Sloke 
or  Slake,  Scotis."      Liglilt'oof,  p.  967. 

"  Scot.  Bor.  call  a  kind  of  sea-weed,  verv  soft 
and  slippery,  slake,  whidi  they  also  eat;"  Rudd. 
vo.  Slike. 

This,  I  am  informed,  when  boiled,  forming  a  jeL 
ly,  is  eaten,  by  some  of  the  poor  people  in  Angus. 
on  bread,  instead  of  butter. 

Green  Sloke,  Ulva  lactnca,  Linu.  '^  Lettuce. 
Laver,  or  Oystcr-Green,  Anglis.  Green  Sloke, 
Scotis."     Lightfoot,  p.  970. 

Rudd.  views  this  as  derived  from  slike  slime.  But 
it  teems  rather  denominated  from  Su.G.  slak,  kc. 
laxns,  remissus,  because  of  its  being  soft  and  flaccid 
to  the  touch  or  taste.     V.  Slavkie."    It  may  be 
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added  that  Kucus  vesiculosiis  is  in  some   parta  of 
Sweden  called  flake  ;  Linn.  Fl.  Succ.  N.  1145. 

SLAKE,  .«.    Expl.  a  "  blow  on  the  chops." 
"  I'll  give  jou  a  gob  slake ;"  S.  Prov.  Kelly,  p. 

396. 

A.S.  slacge,  Sii.G.  Belg.  slag,  Germ,  sclilag,  ic. 

tos,  a  stroke  ;  from  slaeg-an,  slaa,  &c.  fcrirc,  per- 

cutcre. 

To  SLALK,  V.  n.     To  sbck  or  slacken,   metri 
causa. 

On  othir  fliinc  lie  maid  liis  -witt  to  walk, 
Prefand  gill'  he  1113  iht  olT  that  languor  slalk, 
fValluce,  V.  606.  MS. 

SLAM,  iSlammach,  .?.     A  share,  or  the  posses- 
sion, of  any  thing,  implying  the-  idea  of  some 
degree  of  violence  or  trick  in  the  acquisition, 
S.B.     It  is  often  applied  to  food. 
Smi.G.  slam-a  congerere,  coaccrvarc.     This  word 

is  sometimes  used  as  synon.   with  slagga,   per  fas  et 

nefas  corradere,   Ihre.     Slem  also  denotes  cunning, 

dishonest  gain  ;  Teut.  sliiyin-eii,  furtim,  clanruhim, 

et  tectc  proreperc  ;  ilcinm-oi  couicssari,  graciari. 

To  Sl.AMMACil,  'C.  a.     To  lay  hold  of  any  thing 
by  means  not  entirely  fair  or  honouiable,  S.B. 

To  SLAMMACH,  Slav  \cii,  v.  «.    To  sbbber, 
S.B.  synon.  .slash. 

For  gin  ye'rc  but  ae  day  amissing, 
And  nae  ay  slamuvhing  and  kissing, 
Your  conduct's  di«m'd  sac  wondrous  fau'ty, 
It's  ten  to  ane  ye're  nae  tlieir  dawty. 

Sltirrrp'  Poems,  p.  333. 
Su.G.  slcm,  slime,  slcniig,  slimy  ;  suggesting  the 

same  dirty  idea  with  E.  slabber  and  slabhij. 

SLAMMIKIN,  s.     A  drab,    a  slovenly  woman, 
Loth.     Sliinih-in,  id.   Grose's  Class.  Diet. 
Su.G.  slem,  turpis,  obscoenus;  slem  chivies,  faex, 

Germ,  schlam,  schli^m,  id. 

SLANG,  s.     "  A  species  of  cannon  coinciding 
with  the  culverine,   as  the  name  does,  which 
signifies  a  serpent.    Jlalf-slangis,  a  smaller  spe- 
cies :"  Gl.  Compl. 
"  Mak  reddy  your  cannons, — slangis,  and  half 

flangis,  quartar  slangis,"  &c.     Conipl.  S.  p.  04. 
Teut.  sl'tnghc,  scrjicns,  anguis,  coluber  :    Bom. 

barda  longinr.  viilgo  serpentina  ;   Kilian. 

"To  SL ANGER,  v.  u.     To  linger,  Berwicks. 
Teut.    fliiigh-cn,    slingher-eii,    scrpere  :     Su.G. 

sliiigr-a  repere  (Seren.   vo.  Slender)  ;  q.   to  creep 

in  action  or  motion. 

SLAP,  .?.     1.  "  A  gap  or  narrow  pass  between 
two  hills,"  Shirr.  Gl.  S.B. 

In  this  use  of  the  term,  we  may  perceive  an  ana- 
logy to  that  of  Slak,  synon.     For  Su.G.  slapp,  like 

slak,  signifies  remissus. 

2.  A  breach  in  a  wall  ;  «  slap  in  a  dike,  S. 

"  The  use  the  fishers  made  of  the  last-mentioned 
dike, — was  for  the  men  to  pass  up  and  down  at 
hauling  up  their  cobles,  and  felling  their  shots;  and 
■when  a  slap  broke  out  in  it.  it  was  mended  by  the 
fishers."     State,  Leslie  of  Powis,  &c.  1805,  p.  120. 

Not  from  Teut.  slap  victus,  fiuidus,  withered,  de- 
cayed ;  but  Su.G.  slufp,  which  is  not  only  rendered 
K^mssus,  butf^acuus.  Now  what  is  a  slap,  but  a  va. 


cuiiy  ?   I(  may  be  from  this  source  that  Bclg.  slop  is 
used  to  denote  an  alley.      V.  Slop,  s.  1. 
To  Si.AF,  V.  a.     To  break  into  gaps,  S. 

"•  Before  the  erection  of  the  d)ke  last  mentioned, 
there  was  the  remains  of  an  old  dyke,  or  bulwark, 
much  slapped  and   broken,    that   lay  from  Seaton's 
grounds, — where  the  new  dyke  was  built."     State, 
Eraser  of  FraserfieUl,  1805,  p.  aiG. 
To  SLAP,  V.  a.  To  separate  grain,  that  is  thrash- 
ed, from  the  broken  straw  and  coarser  chaff,  by 
means  of  a  riddle,  before  it  be  winnowed,  S.B. 
Su.G.  slaepp-a,  to  permit  any  person  or  tliiug  to 
escape  ;  Teut.  slapp-en  laxare. 

Slai>,  s.  a  riddle  for  separating  grain  from  the 
broken  straw,  &c.     V.  the  v. 

To  SLASH,  v.  n.    A  low  word  used  to  denote  a 
fond  and   slubbering   mode  of  kissing ;    some- 
times  conjoined  with  the  E.  word,  To  slash  and 
iiss,  S.  synon.  slammarh. 
Isl.  slcfs-u,  allambo,  alligiirio  ;  apparently  from 

slefa,  saliva  ;  C!.  Andr.  p.  217. 

SLASH,  s.  a  great  quantity  of  broth,  or  any 
other  sorbillaceous  food,  Loth.     V.  the  adj. 

Slashy,  i.     A  term  applied  to  work  that  is  both 
wet  and  dirty,  S. 
Sw.  slash  wet ;  slask  i  rum  som  skura'i,  wet  and 

filth  in  rooms  that  arc  scouring  ;  sla^k  zcacdcr,  wet 

weather,  dirty  weather  ;  slaska  i  vatter,  to  dabble 

in  water  ;   Wideg. 

SLATE,  5.  A  person  who  is  slovenly  and  dirty, 
Loth.  Border;  slaid,  Clydes.  id. 

"  Had  afl","  quoth  she,   "  ye  fiUliy  slate.'"— 
Ram.iai^'s  I'uems,  i.  262. 
Tsl.  O.Su.G.  fladde,  vir  habitii  et  inoribiis  inde. 

corns  :   Seren.  vo.  Slattern,  which  is  evidently  froiu 

the  same  source. 

To  SLATE,  V    a.     To  let  loose  ;  a  term  used 
concerning  dogs  in  hunting. 
Speaking  of  Acteon,  transformed  by  Diana  into  a 

hart,  the  poet  Sd\s  ; 

I  saw  alace !  his  houndis  at  him  slatil. 

Palicc  of  llunour,  i.  22. 
"  To  slate  the   dog   at   any  one;"  A.  Bor.   Gl. 

Grose.     V.  Slotii-holnd. 

SLAUKIE,  adj.  J.  Loose,  flaccid,  flabby,  unc- 
tuous :  a  term  used  as  descriptive  of  soft  flesh, 
such  as  young  veal,  especially  when  boiled,  S.B. 
from  the  same  origin  with  Slake,  q.  v. 

2.  S'ow,  inactive  ;  applied  both  to  speech  and 
motion.  One,  who  speaks  in  a  slow  and  drawl- 
ing manner,  is  said  to  be  slaiikie-spokcn,  Aug. 

SLAUPIE,  adj.    Indolent  and  slovenly,  S.B.     A 
slaupie  qiiei/n,  a  slow  dirty  woman. 
Teut.  .^lap,  laxus,  remissus,  languidus ;  Belg.  slap 

slow  ;   Een  slappe   vrozc,    a   slow    woman  ;    Teut. 

slei/pe,  a  woman   who   creeps   along  in  her  pace  or 

work  ;  slapheijd,  laxitas,  et  ignavia  ;  Kilian.    Su.G. 

sluep-u,   to   creep  on   the  ground,   to  do  any  thing 

with   great  difficulty,    to   trail  ;    kiortclen   sliiepar, 

the  gown  sweejis  the  ground ;  slacp  trouble;  slaepp-a 

to  relax,  slapp  remiss  ;  Isl.  slaepa,  vestis  promissa  et 

laxa;  slaepe,  traho,   tractito  laxo  tractu,  G.  Andr. 

Teut.  sloejf,  adj.  leiitus ;  s,  homo  sordido  cultu,  ig- 
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narus.  Germ,  schlaf  torpor,  schluf-en,  torpcre,  must 
be  viewed  as  radically  allied  ;  as  Franc,  slaj/i  is  ren- 
dered both  remissiu  and  ignavia,  slaph-cii,  torpcant, 
Gl.  Pcz.  and  Aleni.  slajjii,  desidia,  Gl.  Keron.  We 
may  add  Ir.  slapos  a  slut  or  dirty  woman. 
SLAW,  (ulj.     Slow,  S.B. 

Qiihairfore  than  suKl  we  be  at  sik  a  str)  fe 
So  spcdclie  our  selfis  for  to  withdraw 
Even  from  the  tyme,  quhilk  is  no  wayis  slaw 
To  Hie  from  us,  suppois  we  (led  it  nocht? 

A'.  James  f'l.  Citron.  S.  P.  iii.  489. 
"  Slas  at  meat,  slazc  at  wark;"   Ramsay's  S. 
Prov.  p.  62. 

SLE,  Slkv,  mlj.    1.  Sly,  crafty,  S.  slee. 
Amang  all  vthcris  samin  thidder  spedis 
That  schrew  prouokare  of  all  wikkit  dedis 
Eolus  ufuo,  cursit  Vlyxes  sle. 

Doug.  Virgil,  182.  34. 

2.  Skilful,  dexterous,  expert. 

And  fclc,  that  now  of  wer  ar  sley, 
In  till  the  lang  trcw  sail  dey. 
Barbour,  xix.  179.  MS.     In  Edit.  T'm\.Jlcif. 
Off  that  labour  as  than  he  was  nocht  sle. 

IVullace,  i.  37J.  MS. 
Of  Crete  as  to  hir  kynrcnt  borne  was  schc, 
And  in  the  craft  of  weuinji  wonder  sle. 

Doug.  Virgil,  137.  12. 

3.  Ingenious  ;  applied  to  mental  exertions. 

Weil  at  anc  blenk  sle  poetry  not  tane  is. 

Doug.  Virgil,  5.  2. 
Sic  is  also  used  subst.  likc//c,  brirht,  &c. 
On  the  fyllat  full  sternly  straik  that  yle, 
Persyt  the  bak,  in  the  bowalys  him  bar. 

IVallace,  x.  382.  MS. 
Sh.G.  sloeg,   Isl.  slacg-r,   id.     Wachtcr  derives 
Germ,  vcrschlag-cn,  callidus,  from  schlag.en,  lite- 
rally to  turn,  metaph.   to  turn  in  one's  mind,   ver- 
save  animo,  vcr  prelixed  denoting  pravity.    lie  gives 
it  as  svnon.  with  Isl.  slueg-ur. 
SLEU-SADDLE,  s.     That  which  is  borne  by  a 
horse  yoked  in  a  cart,  S.  from  sled,  synon.  with 
slrdsf- 
SLEDERIE,  adj.     Slippery.     V.  Sliddeiiy. 
SLEEK,  *.    Mire,  slime,  miry  clay  in  the  bed  of 

a  river,  or  on  the  sea-shore,  S.     V.  Slik. 
i>LEEKIT,  Slekit,  mlj.     Parasitical  in  manner 
and  design,  flattering,  deceitful,  S. 

Now  him  withhaldis  the  Phinitiane  Dido, 
And  ciilyeis  him  with  slekit  wordis  sle. 

Doug.  Virgil,  34.  22. 
Apon  Ascaneus  foil  wounder  was. 
The  schining  vissage  of  the  god  Cupide, 
And  his  dissimillit  slekit  wourdes  quhyte. 

Ibid.  35.  48. 
Slicked  is  the  same  word,  with  a  different  ortho- 
graphy. 

"  A  slicked  tongue  and  a  slackc  hand  kccpc  other 
cunipanie."     Z,  Boyd's  Last  Battell,   p.  932. 

Either  from  Su.G.  slik-a  rejiere,  q.  to  creep  into 
one's  good  graces,  or  slek-a  lambere,  Germ,  schleich- 
eii,  to  insinuate  one's  self. 

Su.G.  sleker,  homo  blandus,  qui  suis  blandiiiis 
alios  captat  ;  Isl.  slikiure  parasitus.  Hire  seems  un- 
rertain  \\liether  to  derive  these  terms  from  sleka  1am- 


berp,  or  slika  reperc.     The  last  is  most  probable,  ff 
we  regard  analogy.     For  Teut.  sleijck-en  sigaitics 
rcpere,    reptare,   serpere   humi ;   to   creep   on   the 
ground,     lleuce  sleycker  a  fos. 
SLEENIE,  s.     A  guinea,  Aberd. 

What  tho'  we  canna  boast  of  our  guineas, 
We  have  plenty  of  Jockies  and  JcanieSj 
And  these,  I'm  certain,  arc 
More  desirable  by  far. 
Than  a  pock  full  of  poor  yellow  deenies. 
Skinner's  Old  Man's  Song,  Burns,  ii.  154. 
This  seems  a  cant  term.     It  may,   however,   be 
allied  to  Germ,  schlagen,  cudere,  used  to  denote  the 
sfriiing  of  metals  in  the  mint ;  sckltig,  nota  moneta- 
lis  ;  Wachter.    A.S.  slean  facen,  facere  signum  ictn ; 
part.  pa.  slaegen,  struck. 
SLEEPERY,  adj.    Sleepy.    V.  Slippery. 

SLEEPIES,  .«.  /;/.  Field  Brome  grass,  S.  Bromus 
secalinus,  Linn.  It  is  also  called  Goose-cow, 
S. 

It  is  asserted,  that  meal,  among  which  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  this  weed  is  mixed,  has  a  soporijtc 
influence,  and  sometimes  produces  a  temporary  de- 
lirium. For  the  same  reason,  it  receives  similar  de- 
signations in  other  languages.  In  Su.G.  it  is  dcno- 
miuated  szcindel  or  ssingel,  from  szcindel  vertigo, 
because,  according  to  Ihre,  "  the  vulgar  believe  that 
bread  made  of  this  spurious  grain  intoxicates,  or  ra- 
ther produces  a  vertigo."  Dan.  swingel,  from  stein, 
gel  giddiness  ;  Bclg.  droncaerd ;  Fr.  ivroye,  fro« 
ivre,  inebriated. 

SLEETH,  s.     A  sloven,  a  sluggard,  Aberd. 
O  Jove  !  the  cause  we  here  do  plead, 

An'  unco  great's  the  staik ; 
But  sail  that  sleeth  Vlysscs  now 
Be  said  to  be  my  maik  ? 

Poems  in  the  Btichan  Dialect,  p.  I. 
From  A.S.    slaeu:th  sloth,    Su.G.    sli  slow.      It 
might,  however,  be  deduced  from  Su.G.  slaet  mean^ 
sorry,  vile. 
To  SLEIF,  c.  w.     To  slip  or  glide. 

Ve  did  greit  mis,  fayr  Conscience,  be  your  leif, 
(iif  that  ye  war  of  kyu  and  blude  to  me, 
That  sleuthfullie  suld  lat  your  tyme  out  ileif, 
Aud  come  thus  lait. 

King  Hart,  ii.  24. 
Alera.  sliaf-an  to  glide  ;  or  Su.G.  slae^ia  to  dra^ 
on  the  ground.  Germ,  sehlciff-en,  id. 

SLEITCHOCK,  .^    A  flattering  woman,  Pertlis. 

Gael,  sluodug,  I  am  informed,  is  synon. 
SLEKIT,  adj.     Deceitful.     V.  Sleekit. 

SLENK,  s.  A  piece  of  low  craft,  synon.  with  E. 
slds^ht. 

ile  attelcd  with  a  slenk  haf  slayn  him  in  slight; 
The  swerd  swapped  on  his  swange,  and  on  the 
mayle  slik. 

Sir  Gaicun  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  22. 
Teut.   slinvic    sinistrt,    oblique  :    Germ,    scblani 
flexuosus,  mobilis,  schlacnkc  obliquitates,  allegorice 
doli,  fallaciae,  pravitates  ;   Wachter,  vo.  Schlingen, 
p.  1433.      Perhaps  Isl.  slungin,  crafty,  is  allied. 
SLEPERYE,  Doug.  Virgil,  Sleepy.     V.  Slip- 

PEUY. 
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To  SLERG,  V.  a.     "  To  bedaub  or  plaister," 
Loth. 

"  Come,  fa'  (o  wark  as  I  ha'c  done, 

And  cat  the  itiier  hall"  as  soon, 

Ye's  save  jo'r  part."    "  Content,"  quoth  Rab, 

And  flcrg'J  the  rest  o't  in  his  gab. 

Rai/i>:ajj's  Pucms,  ii.  632. 
This  mieiht  seem  allied  to  Dan.  sliirl-cr,  to  sup; 
as  originally  dcnolin<;  the  besmearing  of  one's  clothes 
by  <lrii)l)liMg.      Hut  V.  Si.miiy. 
S'LETT,  .V.     Expl.  "  fireside." 

"  A  fair   fire    makes    a    room   slcll ;''    S.    Prov. 
Killy,   p.  2-1.     This  is  a  mistake  for  Flet,   q.  v. 
SLEUTH,  a.     Sloth;  A.S.  s/acl/i. 

Than  na  delay  of  dcuth,  nor  fere,  nor  boist, 
Withheld  Turnus.  £).-)«;'•  f'lg'l,  3'iO.  31. 

Slet'tii,  Si.nr.Tii,  adj.     Slothful. 

Quhen  pleisi'  (lod,  so  send  yow  Scoltis, 

The  same  to  further,  at  deith  he  was  not  dcuth. 

D'uH.  Ilotwiir,  Glide  Fame,  kc,  p.  3. 
Syne  in  their  ollicc  be  not  sluclh. 

Spec.  Godlij  Sangf:,  p.  11. 
Mr.  Tooke  seems  justly  to  view  K.  slutli  as  the 
third  pers.  sing,   of  A.S.   sliizi-i(/>i,   <(.    that   which 
sluseth,  or  maketh  one  sluii.   Divers.  I'lirley,  ii.  41-1. 
To  Sleuth,  v.  n.     To  neglect ;  or,  to  do  work 
carelessly  and  insufficiently,  S.B.  sloth. 
Fra  lyme  be  past,  to  call  it  bakwart  syne 
Is  hot  in  vaine  :   therefoir  men  sould  be  warr 
To  sleuth  the  tvme  that  flees  fra  them  so  farr. 
K.  James  11.  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  4S8.  -489. 
"  Hilt  seeing  all  was  sleuthed,   there  was  no  mis- 
chief could  befal  our  king,  but  was  delivered  unto 
us."     I'itscottic,  p.  61. 

To  Si>EUTii,  v.n.    To  linger,  to  dehy. 
And  mony  wayis  himself  he  accusit, 
That  he  sa  lang  had  slenthU  and  refusit 
To  resaif  glaidlie  the  Troiane  Knee. 

Don  ST.  f'/r!;/l,  380.  11. 
This  might  seem  allied  to  MoesG.  af-slauthn-an 
obstu|)escere;  for,  as  Junius  remarks,  men,  who  are 
astonished  at  any  thing,  generally  continue  for  some 
time  motionless,  as  if  reduced  to  a  state  of  torpor  by 
sloth,  Gl.  Goth. 

SLELTTH,  jr.  The  tract  of  man  or  beast,  as  known 
by  the  scent. 

IJot  Ik  haifl'hcrd  oflymys  say, 
That  quha  enlang  a  watlir  ay 
AVald  waid  a  bow  draucht,  he  suld  ger 
Bathe  the  slouth  liund,  and  his  leder, 
Tyne  the  sleuth  men  gret  hym  ta. 

Barbour,  vii.  21.  MS. 
Gret  is  evidently  for  gert,  made,  caused.     Flench 
is  the  word  used  in  Ed.  Pink.,  by  an  error  of  the 
transcriber.     In  other  editions,  it  is  sent  or  scent. 
V.  next  -word. 
SLEUTH-HUND,    Si-ewtji-hund,    Slouth- 

HUNU,  SlOITH-IIUND,  Sr.OTIf-nilACIIE, 

Si.ouGii-DOG,  s.    A  blood-hound,  Canis  sagax, 

Linn. 

A  sleuth  hund  had  he  thar  alsua, 
Sa  gud  that  wald  chang  for  nathing. 

harbour,  vi.  484.  MS. 


'<  Na  man  sould  pcrturbe  or  sla^  ane  sleuth, 
hound,  or  men  passand  with  him,  to  follow  thieues, 
or  to  take  malefactors."  lleg.  Maj.  Ii.  iv.  c.  32. 
s.  1.     Also  c.  33.  s.  1. 

Thai  maid  a  priwe  assemble 

Of  weile  twa  hundir  men,  and  ma. 

And  slcuith-hundis  with  thaim  gan  ta. 

Barbour,  vi.  36.  MS. 
For  slouth  hund  V.  Sleuth,  s. 

— Thair  sloifh  hund  the  graithgait  till  him  yeid. 

IVatlucc,  V.  13.').  MS. 
Bot  this   sloth  brachc,   quhill   [quhilk]   sekyr 

was  and  koyne. 
On  \\'allacc  fute  folowit  so  felloune  fast, 
Quhill  in  thar  sicht  thai  prochit  at  the  last. 

Ibid.  ver.  96. 
In  one  place,  the  term  sloith  is  used  .singly. 

The sloith  stoppyt,  at  J'awdoune  still  scho  stude. 
No  forthir  scho  wald,   fra  tyme  scho  fand  the 
bind.  Ibid.  ver.  137. 

This  has  been  improperly  written  slough,  and 
suthound, 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  marches  were  obliged 
to  keep  such  a  number  of  slough  dogs,  or  what  wc 
call  blood-hounds  :  for  example,  '  in  those  parts 
beyond  the  Esh',  by  the  inhabitants  there  were  to 
be  kept  above  the  foot  of  Sari:,  1  dog.  Item,  by 
the  iiiliabilants  of  the  insyde  of  Esl:,  to  Richmond 
Clugh,  to  be  kept  at  the  Moot,  1  dog.  Item,  by 
the  inlialiitanis  of  the  parisii  of  Arthuret,  above 
Richmond  Clugh,  to  be  kept  at  the  Barleij-head, 
1  dog  ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  border.'  Nicol. 
son's  Border  Laws,  p.  127. — Persons  who  were  ag- 
grieved, or  had  lost  any  thing,  were  allowed  to  jiur- 
sue  the  Ao<  trade  with  hound  and  horn,  with  hue 
and  cry,  and  all  other  accustomed  manner  of  hot 
pursuit."  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scot.  A.  1772.  p.  77. 
78. 

"  Lewis,  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain,  Lond. 
1729.  fol.  p.  50.  says,  '  In  the  south  of  Scotland, 
especially  iu  the  countries  adjoining  to  England, 
there  is  another  dog  of  a  marvelous  nature,  called 
suthounds,'  (liiat  is  sooth  hounds,  true  hounds) 
'  because,  when  their  masters  are  robbed,  if  tlicy 
tell  whether  it  be  horse,  sheep,  or  neat,  that  is  sto. 
len  from  them,  immediately  they  ])ursue  the  scent 
of  the  thief,  following  him  or  them  through  all  sorts 
of  ground,  and  water,  till  they  find  him  out  and 
seize  him  ;  by  the  benefit  whereof  the  goods  are  oft- 
en recovered  again.  But  now  of  late'  («  mistake) 
'  they  have  given  this  beast  the  name  of  slouth. 
hound,  because  the  people  living  in  sloth  and  idle- 
ness, neither  by  themselves,  or  by  good  herdsmen, 
or  by  the  strength  of  a  house,  do  preserve  their 
goods  from  incursions  of  thieves  and  robbers,  then 
have  they  recourse  to  their  dog  for  the  reparation 
of  their  sloth."     Maitland  Poems,  Note,  p.  423. 

The  idea,  that  this  hound  derives  its  name  from 
sooth,  is  uot  much  more  natural  than  the  other. 

According  to  Sibb.,  it  is  from  "  Teut.  slock,  ca- 
nis vorax  et  rapax  ;  in  its  primary  sense,  gula,  gur- 
ges,  vorago,  hcUuo  ;"  i\\.  But  there  is  no  fuunda. 
tion  for  this  idea.  The  term,  although  somewhat 
disguised  by  a  capricious  and  variable  orthography, 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  E.  slot,  "  the  tract 
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of  di'cr,"  or,  more  strictly,  of  a  hart  For  the 
treading  of  a  buck,  and  all  other  fallow  deer,  is 
calle>l  the  vezoe ;  Manwood's  Forrest  Laws,  Fol. 
27,  b.  This  identity  appears  by  the  use  of  sleuth, 
by  itself,  for  tract  or  scent.  The  origin  may  be  Isl. 
slocl,  callis,  scmita,  vestigia;  G.  Andr.  Via  in  nive 
complanata  ;  vestigia  ferarum,  in  nive  indagatarum ; 
Verel.  This  learned  writer  gives  diur-sporr  as  the 
Sw.  synonymc.  Jonaeus  derives  sloed  tractus,  ves- 
tigia, from  shed-a  spargerc  ;  Gl.  Orkjieyinga  S. 
Jr.  sliuchf,  a  tract  or  impression,  has  undoubtedly  a 
common  origin  ;  as  well  as  Gael,  slaodan,  id. 

The  only  word  in  A.S.,  which  seems  to  have  any 
relation,  is  slacdngc,  vestigia  ferarum,  Lye.  But 
Air.  Tooke  very  ingeniously  derives  E.  slot  from 
A.S.  itil-an  findere,  q.  the  mark  of  a  cloven  hoof. 
Divers.  Purley,  ii.  147.  For  the  same  reason  for 
■which  a  bloodhound  is  called  sloutli-hund,  S.  in 
Belg.  it  is  denominated  speur-hond,  Germ,  spur 
hutid,  from  Bclg.  npeur-en,  na-spnr-en,  to  trace 
out.  Germ,  nach-spur-en.  Thus  speur-hond  is  li. 
terally  a  tract-hound.     V.  SiT.aE. 

In  the  Lat.  of  Reg.  Maj.  the  term  used  is  Cam's 
trassans,  which  Du  Cangc  renders,  vestigium  pro- 
sequens,  adding  :  Tracer  enim,  est  perquirere  ves- 
tigiis  iiisistendo  :  trace,  scu  trasse,  vestigium. 

Mr.  Pinkcrton  say^;  "  They  were  of  a  Gelder. 
breed,  as  Blind  Harry  hints, 

'  A  slouth  hound  is  of  Gelderland,'  b.  5." 
The  passage  referred  to,  I  suppose,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  this  assertion,  adopted  by  Sibb.,  is  that  in 
Edit.  1648.  1738,  Sec. 

In  Gelder-land  there  was  that  bratchel  bred. 

B.  V.  25. 
But  it  is  otherwise  in  MS. 

In  Gijllisland  thar  was  that  brachill  brede, 
Sekyr  olf  sent  to  folow  thaim  at  llede ; 
So  was  scho  vsyt  on  Esk  and  on  Ledaill, 
Quhill  scho  gat  blude  no  fleyng  mycht  awaill. 
GUslaiid,  in  the  North  of  England,  seems^  to  be 
meant.     This  appears  from  the  circumstance  men- 
tioned in  connexion,  that  the  hound   had   been  ac- 
customed to  the  pursuit  on  Eskdale  and  Liddalc. 
This   seems   to   be   the  only  proof  that   our  blood- 
hounds were  of  a  Geldor-land  breed. 

Both  Bocce  and  Lesley  describe  tlicse  dogs  in 
their  histories.  But  neither  insinuates  that  they  are 
a  foreign  breed.  Lesley  speaks  of  a  shaggy  species 
of  dog  imported  from  German}.  He  distinguishes 
this,  however,  from  those  which  he  calls  odoriscqui. 
V.  Boeth.  Descr.  Alb.  Fol.  12.  Lesl.  Scot.  Descr. 
p.  13. 
5LEW  FYR,  struck  f5re. 

Men  hard  noucht,  hot  granys  ;  and  dintis 
That  sle:cfi/r,  as  men  slaijis  on  (lynlis. 
Barbour,  xiii.  36.  MS.     Fli':c.jhijjh\  Edit.  Pink. 
This  is  the  only  passage  in  wliich  1  have  observed 
the  pres.  ind.  used  in  this  sense. 

Thai  slew  the  wethir  that  thai  b.nr. 
And  sleiifj/r  for  to  rost  thar  mete ; 
And  askyt  the  King  gilT  he  wald  etc. 

Il/id.  vii.  153.  MS. 
Strak,  Edit.  Pink,  as  in  Edit.  1620. 
A.S.  slae-an,  sle-an,  percntere  ;   collidere.     But 
We  observe  a  greater  similarity,  as  to  the  peculiar 


phrase,  in  Tent,  vicr-sla-cn,  excndcrc,  tire  excu. 
tere  ignem.  "  Hence  probably  S.B.  lightning  is 
caXWA  Fire. slaughter;'"  iliidd.  in.  vo.  Sw.  slaaeld, 
to  strike  fire. 

Hezzefire  was  used  as  synop.  O.E. 

And  hexzeftre  at  the  llyut  foure  hundred  wynter, 
But  thou  hauc  tovvc  to  take  it,  with  tinder  or 

broches. 
All  thy  labour  is  lostc,  and  thy  longc  trauayle ; 
For  may  no  fyre  llamc  make,  fayle  it  his  kinde. 
1*.  Ploughman,  Fol.  05,  a.      V.  Sla. 
SLEWYT,  pret.     Slipped. 

The  knycht  went  in,  and  wald  na  langar  stand; 
A  rynnand  cord  thai  slexj/t  our  his  lied. 
Hard  to  the  bawk,  and  hangyt  him  to  ded. 
IVaUace,  vii.  207.  MS. 
It  is  flipped,  Edit.  1048,  and  1(373.     V.  Sleif. 
Sleicyf,   however,   might  be   viewed   as   allied  to 
Su.G.  slaa,  jacere,  jactare,  mittere,   as  signifying, 
that  they  cast  the  cord  over  his  head.     The  same  v. 
slaa  is  also  used  in  another  sense  which  has  great  af- 
finity.    Sensum  connectendi  habet,   uli — slaa  inut, 
nodum  nectere,  (Ihre)  ;  to  run  a  knot,  as  we  use  to 
express  it. 

To  SLIGHT,  r.  a.     To  contrive. 

The  sw  ift  farde  caehis  furth  this  Qucnr, 
B'enyeand  the  rage  of  Bacchus  and  grete  myclif, 
Ane  mare  myschcif  for  to  contrufe  and  i.licht. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  220.  2 1 . 
Alcm.  sliht-en  mulcere  ;  Teut.  slicht-en,  slerht. 
en,  extricare  ;  Isl.  slacgd  fraus,  dolus  ;  Su.G.  sloe<r 
artiliciosus,  sloegd-a,  opera  fabrilia  exerecre. 
SLIGHT,  Slight,  adj.     Worthless ;  applied  to 
charai:ter,  S. 

"  Some  flight  lowns,  followers  of  the  Clanchat. 
tan,  were  execute."  Sjjaldiiig's  Troubles,  i.  5.  V'. 
Sad,  sense  6. 

A  metaph.  sense  of  E.  slight,  corresponding  to 
the  use  of  Sn.G.  slact.  En  shut  iarl,  homo  llocci, 
Hire;  a  man  of  no  estimation.  Teut.  slechtf^ffhk- 
nus ;  metaph.  used  as  signifying,  ignobilis,  picbcius, 
vilis,  tenuis. 

SLIGK-WORM,  s.    A  species  of  worm  bred  in 
the  oozy  bed  of  rivers,  S. 

"  This  brook  has  a  rich  muddy  bottom,  \n  which 
there  is  plenty  of  ylich.jcori)i,  a  species  of  food  on 
which  the  trout  peculiarly  dehght."  P.  Kinloch, 
Perths.  Statist.  Ace.  xvii.  409.  V.  Slik. 
SLID,  Si.Yi),  Smue,  adj.  1.  Slippery,  glib,  S. 
"  He  has  a  slid  grip  that  has  an  eel  by  the  tail ;" 
Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  31. 

Sum  lyme  in  hyr  hedelace,  for  to  knyt  hyr  hare. 
Fill  >tj/d  sche  slyppy>  hyr   membris   ouer  al- 
qiihare.  Doug.  Virgil,  218.  .54. 

Slid  ice,  ice  that  is  glib,  S. 

2.  Mutable,  uncertain;    as  E.  slippcrij  metaph. 
signifies- 

Behald,  said  scho,  and  se  this  warldis  gloir, 
Maist  inconstant,  niaist  slid,  and  transitour. 

Police  of  Honour,  iii.  78.  . 
The  slide  inconstant  destenie,  or  chance, 
Uiiequallie  duis  hing  iu  thair  balance. 

Ibid.  i.  55. 

3.  Cajoling,  smooth,  wlieedling,  S. 
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To  haro  ?i<"!  saft  a  roire,  and  ?//W  a  tongnp, 
You  are  the  darling  baitli  of  auld  and  yonni;. 
Ram.iajy's  Pocni.t,  ti.  66. 
"  Smooth,   cunning; — as,  ''  he's  a  slid  loon," 
Gl.     .Sicekit,  synon. 

A.S.  sli/h  sliddery,  Su.G.  slaet  lacvis,  politiis. 
Si.iDNEss,  ,?.      J.  Slippcriness,  S. 

2.  Smoothness  of  versification,  mctaph.  used. 
Vou — biytlily  can,  wht-n  ye  think  fit, 
Enjoy  your  friend,  and  judge  the  wit 
And  silliness  of  a  sang. 

Ramsujj's  Piiems,  ii.  452. 
■^LiUDF.n,  adj.     Uncertain,  unstable,  variable. 
Bot  in  thy  niindc  thow  may  consider. 
How  warUllie  power  bene  bot  slitltlcr : 
For  all  thir  grcit  impyris  ar  gaiie. 

Lyndsay's  fVarkis,  1592,   p.  106. 
'SLinDcii,  s.     yiipperiness. 

— Thay  na  grijjpis  thair  micht  hald  for  slidder. 

Pal/'ic  of  Honour,  iii.  55. 

To  Sr.iDDEn,  r.  a.    To  pronounce  indistinctly  in 

consequence  of  speaking  with  rapidity,  to  slur,  S. 

Teut.  sUdder-en  prolabi ;  et  celeritcr  tenderc.    Isl. 

slodr-<ir,  balhutio. 

Si.iDDEKY,  Smddkv,  SLEDrniE,  adj.     ].  Slip- 
pery, S.   "  not  affording  firm  footing." 

He  sloid  and  sdimnicrit  on  the  sUddrjj  ground, 
And  fell  at  erd  grufclingis  amid  the  fen. 

Doug.  Virgil,  138.  41. 

2.  Hard  to  hold,  escaping  one's  grasp,  S. 

"  The  socund  thing  that  we  mone  do  in  our  bat. 
tel  iganis  our  concujuscence,  is  to  inak  resistencc 
to  our  foule  lustis  and  desyris  in  the  beginning  of 
thanie. — Thai  ar  lyk  to  ane  slcderie  eil,  that  may  be 
haldin  be  the  hcid,  k  nocht  be  the  tail."  Abp. 
Hamiltoun's  Catechismc,  1552,  Fol.  76,  a. 

3.  Deceitful.    A  s/iddciy  fallotn,  one  who  is  not 
to  be  trusted.     V.  preceding  word. 

Slidernes,  s.     Slippcriness. 

For  sliilcrncs  scant  might  he  hald  Iiis  fete. 
Ilenrijsone's  Truitie  Orpheus,  Edia.  1508. 
-SLIDDER,  adj. 

This  cuntniis  not,  as  we  considder, 
That  men  to  travel  now  ar  slidder ; 
For  mony  now  so  bissie  ar, 
Quhider  ye  travell  neir  or  far. 
Go  befoir,  or  byde  behind, 
Ye  sail  thanie  aye  in  your  gat  find. 

Maillund  Poems,  p.  183. 
Not  "  more  sly,"  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  readers  it  • 
but  either,  in  the  positive,  slow,  lazy,  or  used  com. 
paratively,  in  the  same  sense,  from  Teut.  slcl,  mu. 
lier  ignava,  E.  a  slut,  or  slodder,  sordidus,  negli. 
gens,  sloddcr.en  llaccessere.  For  it  is  evidently  op. 
jiosed  to  bi<sic,  i.  e.  active. 

SLIDDERY,  adj.  (pron.  sUihry).  Loose  and  flac- 
cid ;  a  term  applied  to  food,  S.B.  slauki/,  synon. 
Teut.  stoddcr-cn,  tlacccsccre  ;  slodder  laxus. 
*To  SLIDE,  r.  n.    Metaph.  to  fib,  to  deviate  from 

the  truth,  S. 
To  SLIGHT,  V.  a.     To  dismantle,  to  demolish. 
"  The  2d  deed  is  the  slighting  the  house  of  Air- 
lie,  and  burning  of  Forthar  in  Glcnyla.     'Tis  an- 


swered, those  houses  were  kept  out  In  opposition  (• 
the  Committee  of  Estates,  and  so  might  be  slightrd 
and  destroyed  :  which  is  clear  by  Acts  of  I'arlia. 
ment  yet  in  force."  Inform,  for  Marq.  Argylc, 
Wodrow's  Hist.  i.  48. 

"  At  their  first  meeting  July  13th,  they  order  the 
citadels  built  by  the  English  to  be  demolished  :  and 
the  Earl  of  Murray  is  a|)pointed  to  slight  and  de- 
molish that  of  Inverness,  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun  that 
of  Air,"  kc.      Ibid.   p.  107. 

Teut.  sliiht-cn,  slccht~en,  Germ,  schlicht-cn.  in 
plauitiem  redigere,  steruerc,  aequare,  solo  aequarc, 
diruere  ;  Teut.  slicht,  slccht,  Sii.G.  slaett,  planus, 
acquus,  i.  e.  level.  Hence  the  Belg.  phrase.  Ken 
stadt  slerhlen,  to  throw  down  a  town  ;  Wachter. 
Ilet  kastecl  xcierdt  tot  den  grand  toe  geslccht ;  The 
castle  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  or  demolished  ; 
Sewel. 

SLYGOOSE,  jf.   The  Shieldrake,  Anas  Tadonu, 
Linn.,  Orkn, 

"  The  wild  fowl  of  these  islands  are  very  nume- 
rous.    Among  these  we  may  reckon — (he  dunter  or 
eider  duck,  the  sli/  goose,  the  awk,  the  lyre  and  the 
tyste."     P.  Kirkwall,  Orkn.  Statist.  Ace.  vii.  546. 
"   When  a  person  attempts  to  take  their  young', 
the  old  birds  shew  great  address  in  diverting  his  at- 
tention  from    the   brood  :    they   will   fly   along   the 
ground  as  if  wounded,   till  the  former  arc  got  into  a 
place  of  security,   and  then  return  and  collect  them 
together.     From  this  instinctive  cunning.  Turner, 
with  good  reason,   imagines  them  to  be  the  chenalo- 
pci,  or  fox-goose  of  the  ancients  :  the  natives  of  the 
Orknies  to  this  day  call  them  the  slygoose,  from  an 
attribute  of  that  quadrujied."     Peuii.  Zool.  p.  590. 
SLIK,  Seikl,  *.     I.  Slinic,  mud,  S.  shek. 
Endlang  the  wattyr  than  yeid  he 
On  athyr  syd  a  grct  quantete. 
And  saw  the  brayis  hey  standand, 
The  M-attyr  hoU  throw  slik  rynnand. 

Barbour,  vi.  78.  MS. 
Fra  thine  strckis  the  way  profound  anoue, 
Depe  vnto  hellis  flude  of  Acherone, — 
Populand  and  boukand  furth  of  athir  hand, 
Vnto  Cocytus  al  his  slikc  and  sand. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  173.  40. 
The  soyi  was  nocht  bot  marres  slj/ie  and  saiuL 
Palicc  of  Honour,  i.  4. 
Perhaps  marred  is  here  used  as  an  or//.,  q.  murshu. 
2.  The  slimy  shore. 

We  ar  defendit  to  herbry  on  the  sand, 
Prouokit  eik  to  battall,  and  driuen  to  land 
By  force  of  storme,  the  slikc  thay  vs  deny. 
Doug.  Hrgil,  30.  4. 
This  is  also  written  sleech. 

"  Slccch,  or  sea  sand,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
lime,  by  those  nearest  the  shore."  P.  Caerlaverock, 
Diinifr.  Statist.  Ace.  vi.  24.     See  also  ii.  19. 

Tent,  slj/ck  coeuum,  lutum,  Germ,  schlick,  which 
Wachter  inclines  to  view  as  the  same  with  A.S.  slogy 
E.  slough. 

SLIK,  adj.     Perhaps,  smooth,  slippery,  for  sleek. 
The  swerd  swapped  on  his  swange,  and  on  the 
mayle  slik. 

Sir  Gazcan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  22. 
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Tout,  slcijck,  planus  et  aequiis.  It  may,  however, 
Le  viewed  as  a  v.  in  the  pret.  q.  slipped,  slid  ;  as  in 
t\c  same  st.  ilrik-,  li/c,  skrik,  are  all  verbs.  Sii.G. 
slink-a  signifies  U>  slip,  although  rather  in  a  dili'cr- 
CBt  sense,  from  slik.a  to  creep. 
SLIM,  adj.     J.  Slight,  not  sufficient;  applied  to 

■workmanship,  S. 
2.    In  a  moral   sense,   transferred    to    character, 
naughty,  worthless.     A  slim  fellozi',  a  man  of 
a  very  indifferent  character,  S. ;  "  wicked,  mis- 
chievous, perverse  ;"  A.  Bor. 
Germ,  schlimm  denotes  what  is  oblique;  metaph., 
■ohat  is  bad.     But   we   receive  more  light  from   the 
Goth,  dialects.  Sw.  .«/cm  signilies  refuse  ;  \i\.  slaem-r 
vilis,  invalidus.     Ad  duem-ii  til.,  opus  aliquod  ievi. 
ter  et  invalide  attrectare.    In  the  very  same  sense  we 
say.  To  slim  o'er,  to  do  one's  work  in  a  careless  and 
insuflicient  way,  S.     Pcrhajis  E.  slim,  slender,  thin 
of  shape,  has  the  same  origin  ;  allliough  Lye  could  find 
no  ctjnion,  but  by  supposing  thai  it  ha<i  been  formed 
from  Belg.  sliiider,  slender  :   Addit.  Juu.  Etym. 
To  Si.ni  o'eii,  v.  a.    V.  the  (idj. 
To  SLING,  V.  «.    To  walk  with  a  long  step,  S. 

This  seems  merely  an  oblique  sense  of  the  E.  v. 
sling,  Su.G.  flaciig'fi  jactare,  valide  movere,  q.  to 
throw  one's  self  forward.     Wachtcr  observes  con- 
cerning Germ,  schlcng-en,  that  alfhough  it  original. 
ly  denoted  the  throwing  of  a  stone,   it  has  obtained 
a  more  extensive  application,  as  expressive  of  any 
kind  of  projectile  force. 
Sling,  s.     A  long  walk,  Loth.     V.  the  v. 
SLINK,  5.    1.  The  flesh  of  an  animal,  most  com- 
monly of  a  calf  that  has  been  cast  by  its  dam 
before  the  time  ;    properly,   one   calved  before 
the  hair  is  grown,  S. 

When  this  is  palmed  on  an  ignorant  purchaser  for 
real,  it  is  called  slini. 

It  is  sometimes  used  adjectively. 
"  There  are  besides  these,  a  good  many  small  and 
slinl  kid,  and  rncrt  lani!)-skins  dressed  here,  which 
are  got  from  thi'  north-west  of  Scotland."  P.  Perth, 
Statist.  Ace.  xviii.  520.  For  mirt  1.  morf,  as  it  is 
afterwards  printed. 
2.  Transferred  to  ill-fed  veal  in  general,  S. 

Sw.  sitjn-a,  carion.  Sereii.  Or  it  may  be  deno. 
minated  from  its  ttatrid  qualify  ;  Tent,  slunk  tenuis, 
gracilis  ;  vacuus,  soIhius.  Or  from  Germ,  schlcnk- 
en  abjicere:  as  the  phrase  used  to  denote  such  an  abor- 
tion is  synon.,  a  cow  being  said  to  cast  her  calf,  S. 
SLINKIE,  adj.  Tall  and  slender,  lank,  S.  A 
person  of  this  form  is  called  a  sliinhie. 
Dan.  slunkvn,  thin,  lauk,  maggy  ;  Teut.  shtnk. 
Germ,  schliinl-,  id.  Teut.  Itnici  soenis  the  more  sim. 
l)le  form,  which  is  mentioned  by  Kilian  as  synon. 
with  langk,   long. 

SLIP, .?.  A  certain  quantity  of  yarn,  as  it  comes  from 
the  reel ;  containing  twelve  nits,  S.     V.  Cut. 
SLIP,  Si.vp,  s.      1.  A  kind  of  low  draught  car- 
riage, a  dray  without  wheels. 

To  the  next  wode,  wyth  Dycson.  syn  he  socht, 
Graithyt  him  a  drauclit  on  a  braid  di/p  and  law, 
Changyt  a  horss,  and  to  the  houss  ran  caw. 

The  yet  yeid  up,  Dicson  gat  in  but  mar. 

A  thourtour  bandc,  that  all  the  drawcLt  wpbar, 


He  cuftyt  it,  to  ground  the  sli/p  can  ga, 
Cumryt  the  yet,  stekyni;  thai  niyclit  not  ma, 
IVallucc^w.  1C22.  1630.  MS. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  sljjpe  was  used  iu  Loth, 
for  carrying  hay  out  of  the  field. 

Germ,  sciileifc,  id.  (Iraha),  from  schleif-cn,  to 
draw,  so  denominated  because  dragged  on  the  ground ; 
as  a  dragg-net  is  called  Teut.  slct/p-nd.  Perha[)s  the 
origin  is  Su.G.  slacp-a,  to  creep  on  the  ground,  rep-- 
tare  humi  ;  also,  to  drag  something  lying  on  the 
ground,  aliquid  humi  reptans  traheru  ;  Jhrc. 
2.  A  wooden  frame  set  on  the  top  of  a  cart,  for 

enlarging  its  size,  when  the  draught  consists  of 

corn,  hay,  or  wood  for  fuel,  S.B. 
SLYP,  s.    A  contemptuous  designation.    V.  H.\N- 

YIEL  Sl.YP. 

To  SLYPE,  r.  a.     "  To  fall  over,  as  a  wet  fur- 
row from  the  plough  ;"  Gl.  Burns. 

Sprettj-  knowcs  wad  rajr't  and  risket, 

An'  sippet  owrc. 

Burns,  iii.  143. 
This  seems  to  have  a  common  origin  with  E.  slip. 
Germ.  icht/j)f-en,   in  lubrico  decurrere.     Ihre  views 
slap,   reuiissus,  as  the  root. 

SLIPPERY,  Sleperye,  Sleejpeuy,  adj.      1. 
Causing  sleep. 

To  the  watkryf  dragoun  mete  gaif  schc, — 

Strynkland  to  him  the  wak  hony  swete. 
And  sleperi/e  chesbowe  sede  to  walkin  his  sjirete. 
Doug.  Firgil,  117.  7. 
Soporifernm,   Virg. 

2.  Sleepy,  overpowered  with  sleep,  S. 
AVtcyj'rj/ Sim  of  the  Lamb-hill, 
And  snoring  .Jock  of  Suport-mill, 
Yc  are  baith  right  het  and  fou'. 

Milistrclsi/  Border,  i.  207.      . 
Teut.  slaeperigh  somnolentus,  somniculosus. 
SLYRE,  s.     Some  kind  of  fine  liwn,  forbidden 
to  any  but  the  royal  family. 

"  And  that  no  person  whatsoever  wcarc  upon 
their  bodies,  tiflinies,  cobwcbbe-laune.s,  or  slj/re.-,  un. 
der  the  payne  of  ane  hundreth  poundes."  Acts  Ja. 
VI.    1621.   c.  25. 

The  manufacture  may  have  been  denominated  from 
Germ,  sch'i'j/cr,   Belg.  sliij/cr,  a  scarf,  a  vail  ;   (Sw. 
sluejii,  id.)  as  beins  chietly  appropriated  to  this  use. 
To  SLYSTER.    "V.  Slaiste  .. 
To  SLYTE,  f.  )i.     To  move  easily  or  smoothly^ 
Loth. ;  probably  an  oblique  sense  of  the  r.  Slait,  , 
q.  V. 
To  SLO,  r.  «.     To  slay,  poetically. 
Ve  ar  so  fair  be  not  my  fo ! 
Ye  sail  hate  syn  and  ve  me  slo  ■ 
Thus  throw  ane  sudduii  syclit. 

Miii/iuitd  Poems,  p.  209. 
SLOGAN,  5.     The  w.ir-cry,  or  gathering  word, 
of  a  clan,  S. 

Then  raise  the  slogan  with  ane  sehout, 
"■  Fy,  Timlall  to  it!  Jedbrugh's  here!" 
liaid  (ij  Reidsuirc,  Minstrcl.\y  Border,  i.  118.' 
Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake  dirge, 
Our  moat  the  grave  where  they  shall  lie. 

J.uj  of  the  Last  Mimlnl.  c.  iv.  23. 
Corr.  from  dughurnc,  q.  v. 
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SLOGG,  Slacg,  s.     a  slough,  a  qungmire ;  01. 

Sibb. 
Sloggv,  adj.     Slimy,  marshy. 

Hys  douclitor,  amaiig  buskis  ronk, 

In  dcriii'  sladis  and  niony  nloggj/  slonk, 
AVytli  milk,  he  nuiist  of  the  bi-istis  wilde. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  384.  23. 
Rudd.  refers  to  A.S.  slog  concavuiu. 
.SLOGGIS,  5.  pf.     Blasts.     V.  Slag. 
SLOITH,*.    Ablooii-hcund.    V. Sleuth-hund. 
SLOKE,  .«.     Ulva  umbilicalis.     V.  Slake. 
To  SLOIvIN,  1'.  a.     1 .  To   quench ;  used   with 
respect  to  lire,  S.  A.  Bor.  ;  sluLc,  E. ;  part.  pa. 
s  loin  it. 

We  than  all  in  %verc 

Schupu  with  watir  to  slokin  the  haly  fyrc. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  Gl.  49. 

2.  To  allay  thirst  ;  sometin-.es  with  the  s.,  often, 
in  vulgar  use,  without  it,  S. 

That  botttli  sweet — serued  at  the  first 
To  keep  the  life,  but  not  to  xlucLen  thirst. 
Hudson's  Judith,  p.  37. 

3.  Metaph.,  to  .assuage  the  heat  of  passion. 

The  sweit  savour  of  the  swairdc,  and  singing  of 

fewlis, 
Micht  tonfort  any  creature  of  the  kyn  of  Adam, 
And  kyndil  nganc  his  curage,  tho  it  war  cauld 
slo/cnit. 

Dunbar,  Mailland  Poems,  p.  64. 
This  word  is  purely  Gothic.     Su.G.  slockn-a  ex- 
linguere,  an  inceptive  v.,  says  Ihrc,  from  slaeck-a, 
id.     Isl.  slocck-a,  slauck-va. 
SLONG,  Sloung,  Slung,  s.     A  sling;  slung, 
S.B. 

"  Efter  thaym  followit  men  with  licht  harnes,  and 
schot  incredibil!  no wmcr  of  stanis  k  ganyeis  with  cors. 
bowis  and  slongis.'"     Bcllond.  Cron.  B.  vi.  c.  13. 
^Vith  dartis  thay  assale  the  cicte  fast, 
And  thay  defend  with  slungis  and  stane  cast. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  318.  15. 
Like  a  sluvg  stane,  a  metaph.  phrase,  proverbial, 
ly  used  in  reference  to  a  person  who  is  treated  with 
disregard,  S.B. 

Tho'  I'm  amang  you  cast  like  a  slung  stane, 
I  was  like  ithcr  fouk  at  hamc  )e  ken. 

Ross's  Jfelenore,  p.  84. 
LI.  xlunga,  sloengzca,  Su.G.  sliunga,  id. 
SLONK,  y.     A  mire,  a  ditch,  a  slough. 

Baith  erbe  and  froyte,  busk  and  bewis  braid 
Haboundandlye  in  euery  slonk  and  slaid. 
Wallace,  iii.  4.  MS.     Doug.  id.      V.  Sloggy. 
Sibb.  properly  refers  to  Belg.  slei/ncke  lacuna,  fovea. 
To  Slo.sk,  Sluwk,  r.  n.     "  To  wade  through 
a  mire,"  S. 

But  feckfu'  folks  can  front  the  banldest  wind. 
And  slunk  thro'  moors,  and  never  fash  their  mind. 
Raimaifs  Poems,  ij.  393. 
To  SLOOM,  X.  w.     To  slumber,  S.B. 

I  seemit  to  sloom,  quhan  throw  the  gloom 

I  saw  the  river  shake. 

Min';trelsy  Border,  iii.  357. 
I  laid  my  haffet  on  Elfer  Hill, 
Saft  slooming  clos'd  my  ee. 

Jamicson's  Popular  Bail.  i.  225. 
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Tcut.  sluym-cn,  dormitare  ;  lovilcr  dormirc.  As 
sluymer-en,  the  other  form  of  the  word,  is  synou. 
with  luymer-en,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  use  of 
the  term  is  borrowed  from  luym.en,  to  walk  with 
the  head  bowed  down;  because  the  head  drops  when 
one  begins  to  slumber.  A.  Bor.  "  sloum,  slaum,  a 
gentle  sleep  or  slumber  ;"  Gl.  Grose. 
SLOOMY  CORN,  a  phrase  used  with  respect  to 

grain,  when  it  is  not  well  5lled,  S. 

Callander,  (MS.  Notes  on  Ihrc,  vo.  Strid,)  dc. 
rives  it  from  Su.G.  sloo,  exilis.  Strid,  robustus,  is 
opposed  to  it.  Perhaps  the  term  is  metaph.,  q.  sleepy; 
as  we  speak  of  deaf  corn,  a  dead  pickle,  Sec,     V. 

Sl.OOM,    V. 

SLOP,  s.     A  breach,  a  gap,  S.  slap. 
Bot  slopitys  in  the  way  left  he, 
Sa  large,  and  otl"  sic  quantite, 
That  V  c.  mycht  samyn  rid 
In  at  the  sloppys,  sid  be  sid. 

Barbour,  viii.  179.  182.  MS. 
-^— —  The  hard  burdis  he  hakkis. 
And  throw  the  yet  ane  large  windo  makkis  : 
By  the  quhilk  slop  the  |)lace  within  apperis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  55.  8.     V.  Slap,  s.  1. 

To  Slop,  v.  a.     1.  To  make  a  gap  or  breach. 

The  army  of  the  Troyanis  side 

Was  thynncst  skatterit  on  the  wallis  wyde, 
And  bricht  arrayit  cum|)any  of  the  men 

^Va^'  diuidit  or  sloppit. 

Doug.  Virgil,  295.  14. 

2.  Metaph.,  to  hew  down. 

The  quhilk  Turnus,  as  in  his  spedy  chare 
The  myd  roulis  went  slcppand  here  and  there, 
Beheld  his  feris  debaty  ng  wyth  Pallas. 

Doug.  Virgil,  332.  25. 

3.  To  slop  throzc,  to  pierce,  to  stab. 

"  JMony   of   thaym   sloppit  throw   the  body  fel 
downe  aboue  thair  slaaris."     Bcllend.  Cron.  B.  iv. 
c.  16.     Confossi.  Boeth.  q.  having  i/ops  made  through 
their  bodies.     V.  Slap,  v. 
SLOP,  s. 

Patrik  and  Beik  away  with  Bruce  thai  ryd. 
V  thousand  held  in  till  a  slop  away 
Till  Noram  House,  in  all  the  haist  thai  may. 
IVullace,  viii.  383.  MS. 

In  to  a  slop,  is  the  reading  of  Edit.  1618,  and 
1758.  The  term  may  signify  a  compact  body.  Bar- 
bour and  Doug,  use  sop,  as  denoting  a  crowd.  It 
may,  however,  be  merely  the  ,«.  expl.  above,  used 
obliquely,  as  signifying  a  division ;  denomiuated  from 
the  gup  or  breach  made  by  their  departure. 
To  SLORP,  r.  a.  To  swallow  any  thing  ungrace- 
fully, by  making  a  noise   with   the   mouth  or 

throat,  S.   Au;t    synon.  shtbber. 

Sibb.  renders  it  merely,   "  to  sup  greedily,"  from 
Teut.  slorp-en  sorbeo.      V.  next  word. 
SLORPING,  adj.     "  Tawdry.     Slorphis  hussie, 

a  girl  who  is  slujrgislily  dressed  ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

Su.G.  slurftcig,  dirty,   one  who  docs  his  business 
carelessly  ;  incuriosus,  sordidus  ;  slurfzc-a,  uegligcn- 
ter  negotium  aliquod  perlicere. 
To  SLOT,  V.  a.     To  bolt,  to  fasten  by  a  bolt,  S. 

"  Scot,  to  slot,  claudere,  pessulum  obdere ;" 
Rudd. 
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Bclg.  iliii)i-cn,  id.  Su.G.  sltit.a  claudorc ;  Alem. 
J)islo~zcn,  clausus  ;  Tcut.  vcr-sluijs-en  obstiparc. 
Hence  slui/s,  E.  sluice,  properly,  that  which  shuts 
up  a  body  of  water.  As  Lat.  daud-o,  anc.  cliid-o, 
signifies  both  to  shut  and  to  finish,  this  analogy  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  Su.G.  v.  The  transition  is  indeed 
very  natural.  For  what  is  the  conclusiou  of  a  bu- 
xiness,  but  the  act  of  shutting  it  tip  ? 
Slot,  5.     1.  A  bar,  a  bolt,  S. 

Grete  lokkis,  sloltis,  massy  bandis  square, 
Dartis  and  scheildis  hyngis  here  and  thare. 

Doug.  Virgil, -iW.  34. 
Teut.  slot,  Bclg.  shnft,  sera,  obex,  pcssulus. 

2.  Metaph.  applied  to  the  mind. 

"  lie  has  means  in  his  hand  to  open  all  the  slots 
and  bars  that  Satan  draws  over  the  door."  Ruther- 
ford's  Lett.  P.  iii.  ep.  22. 

3.  The  cross-spars  which  fasten  what  are  called 
the  bulls  of  a  harrow,  passing  through  them,  are 
denominated  slots,  Ang. 

SLOT,  s.     I.  The  slot  of  a  hill,  a  hollow  in  a 
hill  J  or  between  two  ridges,  S. 
Isl.  slud-r  res  humilis  et  depressa.     V.  Sculuch- 

TEX. 

9.   Slot  of  the  breast,  the  pit  of  the  stomach ; 
where  the  breast-bone  slopes  away  on  each  side, 
leaving  a  hollow,  resembling  that  between  two 
ndges,  S. 
SLOT,  .v. 

And  syn«  Lawyne,  and  all  his  slot, 
Dispitusly  discumfyt  he. 

Barbour,  iii.  456.  MS. 
This  may  signify  camp;  Teut.  slot,  Germ,  schloss, 
rastrum.  In  the  MS.,  however,  the  first  letter  seems 
rather  to  be  /.  In  this  case  it  must  signify  Jleet ; 
and  Egri/mor,  the  town  referred  to,  must  have  been 
a  sea-port. 

SLOT,  s.     A  sum  of  money,  S.B. 
To  SLOTH,  r.  a.     To  neglect.     V.  Sleuth,  t. 
To  SLOTTER,  v.  n.    To  pass  the  time  idly  or 
sluggishly,  to  slumber,  S. 

Slolhrin,  sluttcrin,  acting  in  a  slovenly  manner, 
Loth. 

Thou  anid  hasard  Icichourc,  fy  for  schame. 
That  slotteris  furth  enerniare  in  sluggardry. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Pro).  96.  27. 
Tcut.  slodder-en  flaccescer'O,  slodder  homo  sordi. 
dus;  Isl.  O.Sw.  sladd-r  vir  bal^tu  et  moribus  indeco. 
rus.     K.  slattern  and  slut  are  from  the  same  fountain. 
Slottuv,    (kIJ.     Slumbering,    drowsy,    inactive, 
Loth. 

Thare  was  also  the  laithly  Indigence. 

The  slottry  Slei)e,  Dedis  rousing  of  kynd. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  172.  52. 
SLOUNG,  s.     A  sling.     V.^Slo.ng. 
To  SLOUNGE,  v.  n.     To  go  about,  in  an  indo- 
lent way,  from  place  to  place;  especially  as  ca- 
tering for  a  dinner,  S. 

E.  lounge  seems  orij-inally  the  same  ;  allied  to 
S\i.G.  lunk-u,  tarde  iucedere,  ut  solont  defatigati. 
Hence, 

Sli)un(;in-likk,  adj.     Having  a  downcast  look  ; 
or  moving  like  one  much  fatigued,  S. 
Vol.  II. 


SLOUPE,  s.     "  A  stupid  silly  fellow,"  S.A. 

Gl.  Compl.  S.  vo.  Slop.     It  is  there  supposed 

to  be  derived  from  Belg.  slap  lax  us,  remissus. 
SLOUSSIS,  Barbour,  xiii.  20.    V.  Flouss. 
SLOUl'H-HUND,    s.      A    blood-hound.     V. 

Sleith-hund. 
To  SLUBBER,  r.  a.     I.  To  swallow  any  thing 

hastily,  so  as  to  make  a  noise  with  the  throat ; 

applied  to  substances  that  are  soft  and  pulpy, 

S. ;  slorp,  synon. 
2.  Metaph.,  to  do  any  thing  carelessly  ;  slubbert, 

part.  pa. 

"  My  custome  euer  was  to  post  oner  my  sinncs 
in  the  lump,  with  a  generall  slubbert  confession." 
Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  332.  V.  Errata,  pre- 
ceding p.  748. 

Su.G.  slabbr-a  avide  deglutire;  Teut.  slabber-en, 
ligurire  jus  tepidum  ;  Belg.  slobbcr-en,  to  sup  up. 

Slubber,  s.  The  act  of  swallowing  as  described 
above,  S. 

Slubdery,  adj.     A  term  applied  to  that  loose  or 
flaccid  kind  of  food,  in  swallowing  which  a  noise 
is  made  by  the  throat,  S. 
Teut.  slabbcr-cn,  to  .«up  warm  broth,  seems  im. 

mediately  formed   from   slabb-cn,  to   lick,   to  sup. 

But  Teut.  slobber-cn  corresponds  in  signification  t* 

the  adj.  ;  laxura  sive  flaccidum  esse. 

To  SLUDDER,  (pron.  sluther),  r.  a.  To  swal- 
low one's  food  with  a  noise  in  the  throat,  S.  ; 
synon.  slubber, 

Sluddery,  adj.     Soft,  flaccid,  Fife,  pron.  sluth- 
er 1/  ;  synon.  with  Sliudery,  2. 
Teut.  slodder-en  flaccesoere. 
To  SLUDDER,  r.  a.     To  sludder  ont's  wofdi, 
to  pronounce  indistinctly,  S.B.  ;  E.  slur.     V. 
Slidder.     It  may,  however,  be  a  metaph.  use 
of  the  V.  Sluuder, 
SLUGGIED,  prct.  v.  Swallovi'ed  greedily,  Moray. 
The  cathel  cam  in  in  a  bicker  ; 
Wi'  cutties  they  sluggicd  it  roun". 

Jamieson's  Popul.  Ball.  i.  296. 
Sicamb.  slocic,  gula,  Teut.  slocl-cn,  vorarc,  glu- 
tire  ;  Su.G.  tlui-a  deglutire.     V.  Slag. 
SLUGHORNE,  Sloggorne,  s.     1.  The  watch- 
word used  by  troops  in  the  field,  by  which  friends 
are  distinguished  from  enemies,  S. 

The  draucht  trumpet  blawis  the  brag  of  were  ; 
The  slughorne,  cnsqnye,  or  the  wache  cry- 
Went  for  the  battall  all  suld  be  rcddy. 

Doug.  Virgil,  230.  36. 
2.  Designation,  appellation. 

"  The  pt- pill  d\\  ellyng  in  the  hie  land  and  ilis 
thairof,  at  elecfioun  of  thair  capitane,  haldis  vp  thair 
handis  to  be  Icil  and  trew  to  hyni.  And  als  sone  as 
the  capitane  is  chosyn,  thay  past  to  the  n^xt  mote, 
and  defendis  vnder  pane  of  duid.  that  nane  of  tha>m 
name  thair  capitane  with  ony  vthir  sluggornc,  bot 
with  the  auid  naine  of  that  tribe."  Belleud.  Crou. 
Fol.  20.  a.  b.  Trito  vetustoque  tribus  recturis  no» 
mine  dcinceps  appcllitet ;  Booth. 

"  Probably  from  A.S.  siege  clades,  sleg-an  in. 
tcrficerc,  slelkc  pugna,  q.  cornu  bellicum;"  Undd. 
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Perhaps  from  Ir.  sluagh,  an  army,  and  corn,  a  horn, 

in  composition  gorii. 

Rudd.,  however,  has  observed  that  this  word  is 

'•  soiUL'timcs  used  figuratively  for  a  peculiar  proi)or. 

fy  or  quality  that  seems  inherent  in  those  of  one  fa- 

milif  or  race."     It  may  be  connected  with  Ir.  Gael. 

■.liucht,  a  tribe,  a  race;  ^iuXi.  tl<ig,  slacgt,  id.   f^v- 

nus,    prosapia,    Isl.   slekle,   genus,    stirps  ;    whence 

flacgf-as.  Germ,   srhlacht-cn,  genus   suum   referre, 

prosapiae    naturain    iiiiitari  ;     slacgfrvge    cognatus, 

flacgtskap  coguatio  :   Alem.  sluhta  generatio. 

bLUMP,  $.     A  remnant.     A  silli/  slump,  a  pet- 
ty fragment,  S.B. 
Sw.  slump,  that  w  hich  is  left,  the  remainder,  Wideg. 

SLUMP,   s.     Bjj  slump,   altogether,   not   sepa- 
rately. 
''  The  brae  farms,  and  the  pasture  land,  arc  let 

by  slump;  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  they  rent  per 

acre."     P.  Campsie,  Stirlings.  Statist.  Ace.  xv.  314. 
Su.G.  slump,  niassa  informis,  totuni  aliquod,  non- 

dum  in  ordineni  redactuni.     Kocpa  slumpu:/'',  to  buy 

all  together,  without  selection ;  as  is  said,  S.,  coft  bi/ 

slump. 

The  term   is  also  used  as  an  adj.     Slump  tcurk, 

work  taken  in  the  lump,   S. 

"  The  slump  number  he  has  taken,  as  the   list  is 

ill  printed,  from  the  Scots  Mist."     Wodrow's  Hist. 

ii.  215.     Hence, 

Slumpert,  s.     a  large  quantity  of  any  thing  ; 
properly,  what  is  not  measured,  S.B. 

SLUNG,  5.     A  sling,  S.B.     V.  Slong. 

SLUNKIE,  s.     An  appellation  for  a  tall  thin  per- 
son.     V.  Sl.INKllN 

SLUSCH,  Si.rsii,  ■.-.     1.  A  pool,  plashv  ground, 

S.  Rudd.     ''  A  dirty  plash  ;"  Gl.  Si'bb. 
2.  Snow,,  in   a  state  of  liquefaction,  S. ;  synon. 

glus/t. 

'•'  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  fall  of  snow  in  the 
night-time  will  cover  the  deep  water  where  the  feitlis 
are,  with  a  scurf  of  snow  and  slunh,  that  prevents 
the  lishers  from  going  to  their  feiths  by  water,  in  or- 
der to  draw  them  out."  State,  Leslie  of  Powis,  &c. 
1805.  p.  120. 

"  A  ruih  ofisater,  and  a  rush  of  slush  in  a  thazs, 
are  common  expressions  for  a  torrent  of  water,  a 
torrent  of  half-melted  snow."     Gl.  Compl. 

Rudd.  derives  the  term  in  sense  1.  from  Belg. 
Sluj/s,  a  sluice.  Tent,  schleuss,  cataraeta,  emissari- 
«m  ;  Sibb.,  in  sense  2.,  with  still  less  probability, 
from  Teut.  slijck. 

In  both,  it  seems  dcducibic  from  Su.G.  slask,  hu. 
mor  quicnnque  sordid\is  ;  slask-a,  humorem  vel  sor- 
didum  vel  ingratum  efTundere ;  Thct  slaskar,  im- 
brcs  cadunt,  llire.  V.  Slashy.  It  may,  however, 
be  merely  a  corr.  pron.  of  E.  sludge,  "  mire,  dirt 
mixed  with  water." 

SLUTE,  udi.     Slovenly  ;  E.  sluttish. 
Mony  stulc  daw,  and  slepy  duddroun, 
Ilim  servjt  ay  with  sounyic. 

Dunbar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  29. 
Teut.  sloddc,  sordida  et  inculta  mulicr. 
SLrxmiE,  adj.     Slovenly,  Loth.     V.  Slotthy. 
SMA,  a(^.    Small,  S. 
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Alem.  sma,  Su.G.  smaa,  tenuis.  Hence  J»iacA-e, 
to  lessen,  to  diminish. 

SMACHRY,  s.  Trash  ;  a  hodge-podge,  or  far- 
rago, of  whatever  kind,  S.B. 

"  They  sent  in  some  smachry  or  ither  to  me,  an^ 
a  pint  o'  their  scuds."     Journal  from  Loudon,  ]>.  9. 

As  this  generally  denotes  a  dish    of  various  mate- 
rials,  it  may  be  from  Su.G.  smacck-a,   to  diminish, 
from  smaa,  little,  q.  to  mince,  to  make  an  olio.     isl. 
smuelke,  minuta  quaequae,   ut  paleae  ramenta. 
To  SMAD,  V.  a.    To  stain,  to  discolour  ;  smad- 

dit,  blackened. 

The  bard,   smnddit  lykc  a  smaik  smokit  in  a 

smiddie. 
Ran  fa«t  to  the  dur,  and  gaif  a  grit  rairc. 

Jloulute,  iii.  15.  MS. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  inadvertently  renders  this  madden- 
ed. But  the  word  is  still  in  common  use,  especially, 
S.B. 

Belg.  smell-en,  to  stain,  to  soil,  Isl.  Su.G.  smet- 
(i.   Germ,  schmilz-en,   A.S.  smit-an,   id.     Perhaps 
MoesG.  ga-smit-aii,  to  anoint,  may  be  the  original 
word.     V.  Smot. 
Smad,  s.     a  stain  of  any  kind,  S.B. 

Belg.  smctlc^  A.S.  mni/ta,  Dan.  smilt,  id.  Teut. 
smaddc  convitium,  q.  a  moral  stain.  If  I  mistake 
not,  our  word  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense. 

SMAICHER,  .?.  (gutt.)  A  fondling  term  ad- 
dressed to  a  child,  S.B. 

Allied  ))(-rhaps  to  Su.G.  smekr-u  blandiri,  which 
is  derived  by  Ihre  from  smaa  parvus,  Teut.  smccck- 
er,  adulator  ;  or  A.S.  smker  tenuis.  Isl.  smock-r 
pulchcr,  formosus  ;  hilaris. 

To  SMAICHER,  v.  n.  To  eat  in  a  clandestine 
manner,  sometliing,  especially,  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  Ang. 

Alem.  smechure  delicatus  ;    or  perhaps  smak-a, 
guslare,   q.   to  be  still  tasting. 
SMAIK,  s.     A  silly  mean  fellow,  a  minion. 
Quoth  he,  Quhair  ar  yon  hangit  smaiks 
Uycht  now  wald  slane  my  bruder  ? 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  23. 
Quod  I,  Smaik,  lat  me  slepe  ;  Sym  skynnar  the 
hing. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  239.  a.  38. 
Rudd.  thinks  that  it  may  be  from  Teut.  sehmach 
contumelia.  If  so,  Isl.  smaa,  to  contemn,  may  be 
viewed  as  the  root.  Or  it  may  be  more  immediately 
allied  to  Su.G.  smacck-a,  to  diminish,  a  derivative 
from  smaa,  little.  Hence,  Magnus  Ericson,  king 
of  Sweden,  was  contemptuously  denominated  Smack, 
as  being  a  weak,  contemptible  prince,  who  suflered 
the  Danes  to  deprive  him  of  the  province  of  Scania, 
lioccenii  Hist.  Suet.  p.  106.  Ihre,  however,  says 
that  he  was  dcnotn'mated  Smaccicr.  Su.G.  smaa  al- 
so signifies,  vilis  ;  Alem.  smah,  Germ,  schmarh,  id. 
SMAIK,  adj.     Small,  puny. 

—  Thesmy  on  me  smirks  with  his  smaii  smollat, 
Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  48.     V.  the  *. 
Smaikrie,  s.     Roguery. 

Bot  how  this  discharge  was  gotten. 
When  Holieglass  is  deid  and  rotten, 
His  smaikrie  sail  not  be  forgett. 
LcgcndBp.  St.Androis,  Poems  i6(h  Cent.  p.  315. 
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SMAIR-DOKEN,  s.    The  Common  dock,  S.C. 

From  Tout,  smaer,  LI.  smyr,  unguentum.     For 
in  former  times,  in  our  country,  this  species  of  dock 
was  much  used  for  making  u  healing  ointment. 
To  SMAIRIE,  V.  a.     To  besmear,  S.B. 

Tent,  smeer-cn,  kc.  lincrc,  ungere. 
SMALE  FOLK,  people  of  the  lower  class. 
In  Ingland  syne  thai  made  a  rade 
Wyth  the  smule  folk,  that  thai  hade. 

fVi/nto«n,  Tiii.  30.  US. 

Isl.  smelingc,  a  derivative  from  fnitm  parvus,  is 
used   in   a  similar  manner  ;  c   plebe  huniili,  tenuis, 
pauper. 
SMALEE,  ai/j.     Little,  puriy,  S.B. 

Isl.  sniali:;.   Germ,  smalih,  id. 
To  SMASH,  r.  a.     1.  To  break  to  shivers,  S. 

This  is  also  used  as  a  cant  E.  n  ord. 

2.  To  Lew  down,  in  battle,  S. 

You'll  hear  of  us  far  better  news, 

\\  hen  we  attack  like  Highland  trews, 

To  hash  and  slash,  and  snunh  and  bruise. 

Rit^un'i  S.  .S'ong.v,  ii.  71. 
And  thro'  thcv  dash'd.  and  lien'd  and  tmtnh'il, 
Till  fey  men  died  a»a,  man. 

Burns,  iv.  3C3. 

3.  To  beat  severely,  S. 

Germ,  sclimciss-en.  to  smite,  to  beat  :   D/c  fens, 
ter  enschtneiiien,  to   throw  stones   into   one's  win- 
dows ;  S.  to  9mti\k  them. 
S.MASii,  s.    1.  The  state  of  being  broken  to  pieces, 

S.     J}iin«i;  a-smas/i,  broken  in  shivers. 

"  I  wou'd  na  gang  into  the  coach  agen,  far  fear 
I  shou'd  hae— some  of  my  banes  broken  or  dung  a- 
smash."     Journal  from  London,  p.  G. 

2.  The  shreds,  fragments,  or  separate  pieces  of 
any  tiling  broken,  S. 

3.  The  sound  of  breaking,  a  crash,  S. 

Germ,  schmciss,  a  stroke.  Gael,  smuais,  in  pieces, 
broken  in  shivers. 

SMATCHET,   S.matched,   s.      An    appellation 
given  to  a  cliild,  expressive  of  contempt  and  dis- 
pleasure, S.  ;  perhaps  from  small  and  (hit. 
Ay  oflered  tha  v  (hat  undoiight  fra  one  toanotlier : 
AVhcrcthat  ji7Hrt/t7ie(/  hadsukcd,  sa  sair  it  was  to 

shed  it. 
But  believe  it  began  to  buckle  the  brother. 
^loiilgomcric,  Hat  sun's  Cull-  iii.  21. 
To  SMATTER,  v.  it.     I.  To  be  busily  engaged 
about  trivial  matters ;  or,  to  smaller  about,  to 
go  about,  under  a  pretence  of  work,  doing  very 
little,  S. 

2.  To  deal  in  sm^ll  wares,  S. 

3.  To  smatlir  una,  to  spend  in  a  trifling  way,  to 
expend  on  a  variety  of  articles  of  little  value,  S. 

4.  To  siualtcr  flun',  to  consume  victuals,  by  eat- 
ing often,  and  little  at  a  time,  S. 

Su.G.  smaa,  Isl.  smaa,  smalt,  small. 

•Smatteus,  s.  pi.  I.  Trifles,  things  of  little  va- 
lue, S. 

2.  Small  sums,  S. 

SMATTIS,  v.  pi.  "  Small  beer,"  Pinkerton  : 
"  probably  the  same  with  suatts,  new  ale," 
Sibb. 


The  lairds  that  drank  gaid  wyn,  and  ail, 

Ar  now  faine  to  drink  smaitis  ; 
Thay  top  the  beir,  and  chcips  the  meil. 
The  ladie  sawis  the  aitis. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  189. 
The  second  is  the  most  probable  sen-se;  from  Teut. 
smets,  praeduleis,  mulscus  ;  nauseam  provocans  ni- 
mia  dulcedine;  as  Sibb.  has  observed.  We  may  add 
Isl.  smeditt,  nauscabilis  sapor,  G.  Andr.  The  same 
writer,  however,  mentions  imolltz  liquamen,  from 
xmellt,  liqucat. 

SiMEDDUM,  s.    1.  The  powder  or  finest  part  of 
ground  malt;  also  called  malt  smrddum,  Ang. 

2.  Powder,  of  whatever  kind,  S.O. 

0  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozct. 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum  ! 

Burns,  iiL  229. 
Wa  wi'  your  stuff,  he  has  nae  smeadiim  ; 
He  publish! Mor/sov^s  Poems,  p.  4. 

3.  Sagacity,  quickness  of  apprehension,  S. 

4.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  spirit,  mettle,  liveli- 
ness, S. 

To  SMEEK,  r.  a.     To  smoke,  S. 
But  thof  this  town  be  smeekit  sair, 

Than  ours  tltcre's  nane  mair  fat  an'  fair. 

Fi'rgussun'.f  Poems,  ii.  114. 

Smehk,  s.     Smoke,  S.  especially  S.B. 

1  sat  and  ey'd  the  spewing  reck, 
That  fill'd,  wi'  hoast-provoking  smcek^ 

The  auld  clay  biggin. 
Burns.  iii."^100. 
SMEETH,    (id}.     Smooth,  S.B.     A.S.   smdhe. 
Smeelh  in  the  mou,  a  phrase  applied  to  a  horse 
that  has  lost  mark  of  mouth.     Wyntown  uses 
smeth. 
SMEETitr.Y,  Smethet.v,  ttdv.     Smoothly,  S.B. 
And  he,  as  burdand,  savd  sm-jthcly, 
'  Man,  will  thow  have  of  me  justyng  ?' 

IVyntoxcn,  viii.  35.  162. 
To  SMEIK,  Smeek,  v.  a.    To  dry  by  smoke, 

S.B. 
Smeik,  Smeek,  s.     Smoke,  S.B. 

I  greiu  to  sie  thy  silly  siuiddy  smeik. 
Muntgomcric,  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  ^W.    V.  Hkist,  f.  1. 
Perhaps  here  metaph.  used  for  a  visage  discolour, 
ed  b_v  smoke. 

SMELT,  .V.     A  name  sometimes  given   in  S.  to 
the  fry  of  salmon.     In  E.  it  denotes  the  Salmo 
eperlanu.s,  our  Spirlins;,  or  Sptilin.    V.  Smoet. 
SMERGH,  s.     1.  Marrow,  pith,  S.B. 

2.  Vigour  of  body,  in  general,  S.B. 

3.  Transferred,  in  the  same  sense,  to  the  mind> 
S.B. 

Our  .sells  are  ncipcr-likc,  I  warrau. 

For  sense  and  snicrgh  ; 
In  kittle  times,  when  faes  arc  yarring. 
We're  no  thought  ergh. 
Beuttie's  JUdrcts,  Ross's  JJelenorc,  st.  8. 
Yet.  gin  i  thought  that  ye  were  fit, 

Or  that  ye  had  hd'i  smtrgli  or  wit 

Hhirrcfs'  Poems,  xl. 
A.S.  mearg,  So.G.  merg,  Teut.  merghe,  inec!ut. 
la,  with  the  sibilatioa  pietixcd.     It  would  aij  car 
3H2 
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that  lil.  smior,  Germ,  schmer,  &c.  oranis  generic 
piiigucdo,  as  extended  to  butter,  ointments,  &c.  have 
been,  in  the  same  manner,  formed  from  this  root ; 
as  marrow  would  be  the  first  fat  substance  known. 
Smerghless,  Smeeiiless,  Smearless,  adj.  I. 
Pithless,  unhandy,  S.B. 

Gin  he  'bout  Nory  lesser  fyke  had  made, 
lie  bad  na  been  sae  smearless  at  the  trade. 

Ross''s  Hetenore,  p.  17. 
2.  Insipid,  languid;  respecting  manner,  S.B. 

"  The  uther  wis  a  liaave  colour'd  smcerless  tapio, 
wi'  a  great  hassick  o'  hair  hangin  in  twa-pcnnerts 
[{Mjnivyworths]  about  her  hafl'ats."  Journal  from 
London,   p.  7. 

It  iii  transferred  to  the  mind  and  its  actings. 
For  they  had  gien  him  sik  a  lleg, 

lie  look'd  as  he'd  been  doited  ; 

Sync  wi'  my  targe  I  cover'd  him, 

Fan  on  the  ycrd  he  lies. 
And  say'd  his  smcerless  saul ;  I  think 
'Tis  little  to  my  praise. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  8.  9. 
My  smearless  sangs  hae  ne'er  had  hap 
Her  notice  to  engage. 

Shirrefs'  Poems,  p.  352. 
5.  Senseless,  incapable  of  reflection,  S.B. 
Bat  fat  use  will  they  be  to  him, 

Wha  in  hudgc-mudge  wi'  wiles, 
Without  a  gully  in  his  hand, 
The  smcerless  fac  beguiles  ? 

Ibid.  p.  11. 
SMERVY,  adj.     Savoury,  S.B. 

Nac  luiney  bcik  that  I  did  ever  prcc. 
Did  taste  sac  sweet  and  smervy  unto  roe. 

Ross''s  llelenorc,  p.  108. 
Perhaps  from  I^l.  smior.     V.  Smkrgii. 
SMEWY,  adj.     Savoury,  S.B.   Gl.  Shirr. 

This    seems    allied,    as   Sibb.    observes,    to   Tent. 
smaeckeliek,  grati  saporis. 
SMY,  .V.     "  Pitiful  fellow,"  Pinkerton. 

—  The  smij  on  me  smirks  with  his  smaik  smollat, 
Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  48. 

. Thou  subteil  smij 

Quhat  wenis  thow  to  degraid  my  hie  cstait, 
Ale  to  decline  as  judge,  curst  creature  ? 

Palice  of  Honour,  i.  64. 
The  lown  may  lick  his  vomit,  and  deny 
His  shameless  sawsse,  like  Satan  slavish  smi/  ; 
Whose  manners  with  his  mismade  members  here 
Duth  correspond,  as  plainly  doth  appeir. 

Polz:art,  l-Vulson's  Coll.  iii.  23. 
If  the  sense  given  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  be  just,  it  is 
sjnon.  with  Smaik,  q.  v.  It  may,  however,  signi. 
ty  flatterer,  parasite,  especially  as  conjoined  with 
fubtcil ;  from  Su.G.  smi/g-a,  reptando  se  insinuare, 
Germ,  iclimie^-cn,  to  creep  ;  also,  to  humble  one's 
self,  to  prt-sent  an  humble  petition.  Dan.  smy-cr, 
to  fawn,  to  flatter  ;  Isl.  smiiig-a,  to  insinuate  gra- 
dually by  artful  means.  Ihre  views  smaa,  parvus, 
as  the  origin  ;  sese  exignum  veluti  facere. 
SMIDDY,  s.     A  smith's  work  shop,  S.  Rudd. 

Hw.  smedia,  id.  A.S.  smiththe,  fabrile;  fromSu.G. 
tinid-a,  A.S.  smilh-ian}  cudcre,  to  btiikc.     Junius 


(Gl.  Goth.)  derives  the  v.  from  smith,  planus ;  be- 
cause one  part  of  a  smith's  work  is,  by  beating  or 
otherwisi,  to  make  things  smooth. 

To  SMIKKER,  v.  n.    "  To  smile  in  a  seducing 
manner,"  Sibb.  CI. 

Teut.    smeeck-en,   blandiri  ;  whence  smeecker  a* 
dulator,  blandiloqucns.   Sw.  smikr-a  blandiri,  Seren. 
A.S.  smerc-ian  may  be  difl'erent  in  form,  merely  from 
transposition.     Although  this  word  is  not  mentioned 
by  Johns.,   Bailey  and  Seren.  give  it  as  K. 
SMIRIKIN,  SviEEiUKiN,  J.     A   hearty  kiss,  S. 
smuradiin,  Fife.    Perhaps  from  Su.G.  s)nirk-a, 
to  caress. 
To  SMIRKLE,  Smirti.e,  Smurtle,  t.  h.     To 
laugh  in  a  supprc-jsed  way,  S. 
"  As  this  was  said,  Lethingtoun   smirklit,  and 
spack  secretlie  to  the  Quenc  in  liir  ear,  quhat  it  was 
the  Tabill  hard  not."     Knox's  Hist.  p.  342. 
Experience  then  smyrkling  smyld, 
We  are  na  bairns  to  be  begyld. 
Quod  he,  and  schuke  his  heid. 

Cherric  and  Slac,  st.  77. 
Away  they  went,  then  ^V'allace  did  revive, 
And  Icugli,  and  smirtl^d  at  them  in  his  sleeve. 
Hamilton's  fVullace,  p.  12. 
And  now  I  think  1  may  be  cocky, 
Since  fortune  has  smurtl'd  on  me. 

Song,  Ross's  llelenorc,  p.  ISO. 
Smirkle  is  most  commonly  used ;  smirtle  is  mercw 
ly  a  corr. 

This  is  evidently  a  deriv.  from  A.S.   smerc-ian,- 
subriderc  ;  of  which  it  retains  the  sense,  more  than 
the  E.  V.  smcrk,  at  least  as  rendered  by  Johns.  "  to 
smile  wantonly," 
SMIT,  s.     A  clashing  noise,  from  E.  smite. 

She  heard  a  smit  o'  bridle  reins. 

She  wish'd  might  be  for  good. 
Lord  irHliam,  Mir.itrclii/  Border,  iii.  265. 
To  SMIT,  Smyt,  v.  a,     1.  To  stain,  to  poUutej 
to  contaminate. 

Dot  Memprys 

Smyttyd  wcs  wytht  mony  wys. 

I'Vyutoun,  iii.  3.  121. 
i.  c.  stained  with  many  a  vice. 
Of  Edw.  I.,   in  reference   to  his  false  conduct  in 
pretending  to  act  as  arbiter  in  choosing  a  king  for 
Scotland,  it  is  said  ; 

Thare  he  heycht  thame,  wyth  lawte 
Thare  cas  to  ger  decleryt  be. 
Hys  lytil  lawte  ncvyrtheles 
He  smyttyd  thare  in  his  process. 

Ibid.  viii.  5.  92. 
2.  To  infect,  as  with  a  contat;ious  disorder,  S. 

"  Tliat  the  Bischopis,  Ofhciailis,  and  Denis  in. 
qnyre  diligentlie  in  thair  visitatioun  of  ilk  paroche 
kirk,  gif  ony  be  smittit  with  Upper."  Acts  James 
1.  1527.  c.  113.  Ed.  1566. 

A.S.  smit-un,  Su.G.  smitt-a,  Belg.  smett-en,  pol- 
luere.  inquinare.  The  original  idea  is  to  besmear, 
MoesG.  biymuit  inunxit.  Su.G.  smitt-a  also  signi- 
fies, to  inlcct.  Hence  smittosamy  contagious,  A.S, 
smitting,  id. 
S.M1XTLE,  adj.   Infectious,  contagious,  S. 
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The  covetous  infatuation 

Was  smittle  out  d'cr  all  the  nation. 

Ramnay's  Poems,  i.  331. 
Bfl.  smettclick ,  id.  A.  Bor.  smitlleixh. 
Smit,  S.myt,  Smytr,  s.    J.  a  stain  literally  used. 
Tliair  nicu  also  mon  be  bot  smi/t  or  sinoit. 

Bannalyne  Pucms,   p.  142. 
Smaill   swoit  smaragdc,    sincDinp    but   smit    of 
smot.  Ibid.  p.  202. 

2.  A  stain,  in  a  moral  sense. 

Bot  quhat  at  sal  be  |)iit  in  write 
Of  falshcid  sail  berc  nakyn  smj/te. 

fFi/iitozi-n,  ix.  10.  54. 
A.S.  swifta,  Belc  smcttc,  macula.     V.  Smot. 
SMYTRIE,  4-.     A  numerous  collection  of  small 
individuals,  Ayrs. 

Himself,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smijtric  o'  wee  duddie  weans, 
An'  noiii;ht  but  his  ban'  darg,  to  keep 
Them  right  and  tight  in  thak  an'  rape. 

Burns,  iii.  4. 
Nearly  allied  to  smaticrs,  and  from  the  same  source. 

SMLEF ANGER,  s. 

Avis  auate  domestica  minor,  piscibus  victitans. 
Smlefangcr  dicta  est,  dorso  nigricante.  Sibb.  Scot. 
p.  22. 

This  term  is  most  probably  printed  erroneously. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  tirst  syllable  should 
be  read  Smee,  which  nearly  resembles  Smczc,  the 
name  of  the  Mcrgiis  albellus,  Linn.,  to  which  the 
description  might  correspond  pretty  well.  But  the 
name  seems  characteristic  ;  for  the  last  part  of  it  is 
evidently  fangcr,  i.  e.  catcher,  like  Holland's  de- 
scription of  the  Scurth. 

— The  Scarth  a.fijsh.fangar, 
And  that  a  perfyte.  Houlate,  i.  14. 

SMOKE,  .?.     A  beautiful   figure  used,   in  some 

Northern  counties,  to  denote  an  inhabited  house, 

S. 

"  In  1680, — so  many  families  perishod  for  want, 
that,  for  6  miles  in  a  well  inhabited  extent,  within 
the  year  there  was  not  a  smoke  remaining."  P. 
Duthil,  Morays.  Invcrn.  Statist.  Ace.  iv.  31&. 

The  idiom,  if  I  mistake  not,   is  Gael. 

But  it  is  also  used  in  Sii.G.  Rnck  not  only  de- 
notes smoke,  but  a  dwelling.  IVotat  doniicilium.  fo- 
cum  ;  unde  bctaia  focr  hizarie  rod,  pro  (piavis  doiuo 
vel  familia  vectigal  pendere  ;  Ihre. 

SMOLT,  Smout,  adj.     Fair,  clear,  mild,  applied 
to  the  weather. 

Mirrie  madinis,  think  not  lang  ; 

The  weddtr  is  fair  and  smolt. 

Pvblis  to  the  Play,  st.  C. 
Syne  gyf  brycht  Titan  list  to  schaw  his  face, — 
Makand  the  Iieuin;iys  fare,  clere  and  schene, 
The  weddir  smout,  the  fyrmameiit  serene. — 
Doug.  I'irgil,  472.  28. 
A.S.  smolt  screnus,  placidus  :  smc'.t  zicdcr.    Teut. 
smoel  Kcder,  aura  tepida.     Belg.   smout,  btandus. 
A   similar    phraseology   is    used    in    Su.G.    iccudrct 
smi/lter  sig ;  from  smyltct  serenari. 

SMOLT,  Smi-i,t,  Smolte,  .<•.     I.  The  term  used 
to  denote  the  fry  of  salmon,  S.  smout. 


"  His  Grace — ratifies  and  apprieves  the  fornvcr 
actes  maid  for  punishing  of  slayers  of  read  fibh, 
smo/tcs,  and  trie  of  all  lishes  in  forbidden  time."' 
Acts  James  VL  1597.  c.  261. 

"  They  [salmon  fry]  are  called  samlets,  and 
sometimes  smelts,  but  are  generally  known  among 
our  country  people  by  the  name  of  salmon  smotits.'" 
Dr.  Walker,  Prize  Essays  Highlaud  Society  for  S. 
ii.  361. 

Is  not  this  learned  naturalist  mistaken  in  apply- 
ing to  them  the  name  samlet,  which  properly  de- 
notes a  distinct  species  ?   V.  Pak. 

Perhaps  from  Su.G.  smol-u  to  cramble,  because 
of  the  smallncss  of  their  size. 
2.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  a  child,  S. 
SMOOTRIKJN,  adj.     Tiny  and  active  ;  a  fond- 
ling epithet. 

RIy  little  wee  ^OToo/r/VV/r  mous.      Old  Song, 
To  SMORE,  S.muiu:,Smoiu,  r.  rt.  LTo  smother, 

to   suffocate   with    smoke,   S.     Sfnoar,  West- 

rMorel.  ;  smoore,  Lancash. 

"  He  was  sac  browdcn'd  upon't  [his  pipe],  that 
he  was  like  to  smore  us  a'  in  the  coach  wi'  the  very 
cwder  o't."     Journal  from  London,  p.  21. 

2.  To  suffocate,  to  choke,  to  suppress. 

"  Tlic  carefulncs  of  this  world,  and  the  desaitful- 
nes  of  riches,  smarts  the  word  that  it  boris  na  frute." 
Abp.  Hamiltoun'sCatechisnie,  1552,  Fol.  72.  b.  By 
this  term  he  renders  stiffocat  in  the  Vulgate. 

3.  To  extinguish.  Smurc  the  candle,  put  it  out, 
Aberd. 

4.  To  conceal,  to  hide,  S. 

1  sal  help  to  smore  your  fait,  leif  brother. 

Doug.  I'irgil,   Prol.  272.  37. 
Therefoir  gif  thou  has  ene,  beliald 
How  they  \\ald  smoir  thy  fame. 

Cherric  and  Slue,  st.  42. 
A.S.    smor-un,   Teut.    smoor-en,   suffocare,   es- 
tingucre. 

To  Smoue,  Smure,  x.  ii.  To  suffocate.  1  ziaa 
like  to  smore :  I  was  in  danger  of  being  suffo- 
cated, S. 

He  suld  haue  place  amangis  the  laif, 
That  his  hie  honour  suld  not  smure, 
Considering  what  he  ilid  indure. 
J^jjndsaij's  Sijuijcr  Meldrum,  1594.  A.  ii.  b. 
Smou'd  TIIOW.      V.  TilOW. 

SMOT,  Smote,  S.moit,  s.  I.  A  stain,  in  a  ge- 
neral sense,  synon.  sniad,  S.B. 

Thair  men  also  mon  be  bot  smyt  or  smoil. 

iiannutyne  Poems,   p.  142. 
"   Smut,    corruption     occasioned    by    mildew  ;" 
Lord  Hailes.     But  this  sense  soems  too  much   limit- 
ed, as  the  term  is  here  used.     The  phrase  appears  to 
have  been  proverbial,  denoting  pollution  of  auy  kind. 

2.  Apparently,  tlie  mouldiiiess  which  gathers  on 
what  is  kept  in  a  damp  place.     V.  Smit,  s. 

3.  The  distinguishing  m.;rk  put  on  sheep,  by  means 
of  ruddle  or  otherwise,  S.A. 

4.  Moral  pollution ;  a  stain  affecting  the  cha?- 
racter.  ^ 

'■  Thay  haue  runge  in  thci  parts  evir  trew 

and  obedient  botfce  to  God  and  the  Prince,  mthout 
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oiiv   '■mote  In  fiiair  dayis  in  ony  manor  of  sort." 
Knox''.  Ui<t.  p.  102. 

Su.CJ.  stxiih-,  CJcrm.  fchnnilz,  macula,  sordos.  V. 
Smad. 

To  S.MOT,  Sjiott,  r.  a.     1.  To  stain,  in  what- 
ever wnv. 

Dcliald  lliaino  smottit  (juite 

Of  lii.i  rod  bluilc,  and  lianiys  tlioron  out  smyic. 
Doug.  Virgil,  141.  23. 

■ Liivaris  suld  bo  kill  and  Ircw  ; 

And  ladois  snld  all  tiiin^ris  osciiow, 
Tliat  ina  tliair  honor  smut. 

Sro/f,  Chion.  S.  P.  iii.  15-1. 
2.  To  ir.aik  with  ruddle,  tar,  &c.  S.    V.  Smad,  v. 

SMOTTRIT.  pmi.  pa.     Besmeared. 

His  fiiioliri/  habit  oiicr  liis  schiildcris  liddor. 
Jiang  pcuagcly  kn>  t  uifh  anc  knot  to^iddor. 
Doug.  Virgil,   173.  47. 

Sordidns,  Virg.     A'.  Bksmottrit. 
SMOUrSIE,  s.     A  stripling,  a  youth,  one  not 

fuUv  jvown,  S-B. 
To  SMOUTTER,  v.  n.    To  eat  often,  although 

little  at  a  time,  S.B. 

Su.G.  snrutUa  pitissarc,  to  taste  by  littlo  and 
little.  Ihre  derives  the  v.  from  sniaa,  parvns ; 
'•  for  Avhat,"  says  he,  "  is  it  to  sip,  but  by  .'<maU 
tlinn!;li  froqnont  tastings  to  prolong  the  pleasures  of 
fhe  appotitc  :'' 
To  SMUE,  or  Smudge,  r.  n.    To  laugh  in  one's 

sleeve,  to  l.nigh  in  a  clandestine  way.  Loth. 

Gorm.  fihmii/s-eii  snbridoro,  blando  ot  placido  ri. 
dore.  Wachter  seoks  a  Gr.  OTi;»in  ;  j«t(?i«^»,  id.  But 
it  is  undoubtedly  allied  to  Su.G.  smijs/r-a  ronidere, 
subri<lore.  The  radical  term  seems  to  be  mys-u,  id. 
SMUGLY,  ad].     "  Amorous,  sly,  being  at  the 

same  time  well  dressed  ;"  Sibb.  Gl. 

He  refers  to  Tent,  smeeckcliclc  blandiis.  From 
the  latter  idea,  liowover,  it  might  scorn  allied  to 
Su.G.  si)ii/ck-a,  ornaro,  Bclg.  inriij/cL-rn,  Germ. 
t'chmuck-eii;  Su.G.  «>w«t7i,  A\cm.  smug,  ls\.  smoci-r, 
])iilchcr,  elogans,  E.  smug. 

SMULACHIN,  adi.  Puny,  looking  poorly,  S.B. 
Perhaps  from  Su.G.  smolit  a  orumb,  the  smallest 
part  of  any  thing,  Dan.  simile,  Isl.  mole,  id.  from 
mol-H  contundoro,  confrin<;ero  ;  whence  our  muliii, 
a  crumb.  Or  it  may  be  allied  to  Bolg.  sincul.cn  to 
smoke  hiddonly  :  also,  to  soil,  to  bcsmut,  Sewel ;  q. 
having  a  smoked  or  smutted  appearance.  Gael. 
smeiliig.  however,  is  expl.  ''  a  pale  puny  female." 
SMURACHIN,  i.    A  stolen  kiss,  Fife.    V.  Smi- 

RIKI.V. 

To  SMURE,  V.  a.     To  smother.     V.  Smohe. 
SMURR,  ,?.      A  drizzling  rain,  Ayrs. 

'Wnt.  smoor,  fumus,  vapor:  vwo(^/-.c/(  vaporare. 
To  SMURTLE,  i'.  «.  To  smerk.  V.  Smihti,i;. 
SMURLIN,  .«.     A  species  of  shell-fish,  Shetland. 

"  The  sniurtin  or  sniuthlin  is   the  Mya  truneata, 
remarkable  for  a  shrivelled   leathery  process  at  one 
end."     Neill's  Tiuir.  p.  93. 
SMUSH,   s.     A   disagreeable   sulphurous    smell, 

occasioned  by  smoke  and  dust,  Fife.     Simafge, 

a  suffocating  smell,  A.  Bor.  Gl.  Grose. 


SNAB,  s.     The  projecting  part  of  a  rock  or  hill, 

a  rough  point  ;  a  term  used  both  in  the  North 

and  South  of  S. 

"•'  There  is  a  tradition  universally  prevalent 
through  this  ))art  of  the  counfry  that  formerly  the 
river  Tay  occupied  a  very  dillorent  bed  from  what 
it  does  at  present; — that  at  the  Snubs  of  Driminie, 
it  sent  ofl'  a  portion  of  its  waters,  which  entered 
this  parish  between  the  liill^  of  Forgan  and  Dron." 
I'.  Longforgan,   Perths.  Statist.  •'Vcc.  xix.  5.i4. 

Perhaps   from    Belg.   snabbc,  sncbhe,  a  beak  or 
snout,   Isl.  snoppn,   id.  ;  just  as  Su.G.  nabb,  a  pro- 
montory,  is  from  iitH-bb  a  beak. 
SNAB,  .V.     A    c.mt   term   for  a  shoemaker's   or 

coblcr's  boy,  S.A.  s)wb,  S.B.  allied  perhaps  to 

Teut.  s)iipp-vii,  to  cut. 
SNACK,  iidj.     1.  Clever,  alert,  quick  in  action. 

Be  suae/:,  be  quick,  do  not  lose  time,  S. 
In  grit  allairs  ye  had  not  hein  sae  snack, 
About  the  ruleing  of  the  common. well. 

Sciiiple,  Evergreen,   i.  77. 

"  J'eVe  vcrij  snwk^  i.  e.  very  nimble,  ready, 
quick,  Scot."      IJudd.  vo.  Snak. 

By  this  time  Lindy  is  right  well  shot  out  : — 
l\ae  I)ursen  hailch,  nae  wandought  or  ntisgrown, 
And  ftiaci,  and  plumi),  and  like  an  aji|)le  round. 
Jiu,v.v'.«  Ileleiwre,   p.  16. 

Snack  is  evidently  opjjosed  to  burseit  baileh,  q. 
one  who  is  so  lusty  as  to  be  unfit  for  exertion. 

This  is  the  ]irimary  sense  ;  not,  however,  as 
Rudd.  thinks,  from  Snak  s.  q.  v.,  or  as  Sibb. 
conjectures,  from  snauic  sconima,  dictum  amarum, 
q.  snauziicL  The  term  is  l)eyond  a  do\iI)t  radically 
the  same  with  Isl.  stiogg  color,  citus;  whence  ijjot^o'e 
cito.  This  seems  formed  from  snit-a,  verti,  which 
Ihre  views  as  including  the  idea  of  celerity,  and  as 
allied  to  A.S.  snudc  coleriter,  snell,  citus;  Mod. 
Sax.  sneidig,  color,  Isl.  snudur,  siwllr,  id.  Sw. 
sno,  tito  auferre,  snugg-a  clanculum  subducere, 
snufzc-a  praopropere  eundo  titubare,  &c.  V.  Ihre, 
vo.  Snubb. 

2.  Acute,  quick  of  apprehension,  S. 

The  knack  I  learned  frae  an  auld  aunty, 
The  snacicit  of  a'  my  kin. 

R(iinsui/''s  Poems,  ii.  288. 

3.  Applied  to  the  product  of  genius;  but  impro- 
perly. 

Tlif-so  keep  mv  fancv  on  the  wing. 
Something  that's  blvth  and  snuci  to  sing. 
And  smooth  the  runkled  l)row. 

liuiiisai/s  Pueins,  ii.  4J2. 
SxAfKi.v,  adv.     1.  Cleverly,  adroitly,  S. 
2.  With  intelligence,  S. 

How  snaiklij  cou'd  he  gi'e  a  fool  reproof, 
E'ou  wi'  a  canty  tale  he'd  tell  atf  loof ! 

Jiamsdij's  Poems,  ii.  14. 
Snackik,  adj.     ''  Full  of  tricks  and  quirks." 
This  seems  to  be  nearly  peculiar  to  Moray. 
Tani  Tod  was  an  ald-tarran  birkie, 

Wcel  versed  i'  the  gawds  o'  the  sex  ; 
Sloe,   siinciie,  and  wilie,  and  quirkie, 
And  famous  for  pliskios  and  tricks. 

Jamicsun's  Popiil.  Hall.  i.  297. 
This  seems Tncrcly  a  dimin.  from  Snack. 
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SNACK,  .f.    A  morsel  swallowed  hastily,  a  slight 
repasr,  S.    Provinc.  E. 
Ramsay  speaks  of  them, 

that  drink  and  dinna  pay, 

But  tak'  a  inatk  and  run  away. 

Poems,  i.  302.     V.  SsAK. 
To  SNACK,  T.  n.     "  To  snap  or  bite  suddenly, 

as  a  dog,"  Gl.  Sibb.     V.  Snak. 
To  SNAG,  r.  n.     To  snarl,  to  banter,  Fife. 

Tout,  snack-en,  latrarc,  gannire,  garrire.  Isl. 
snecke  ringcre,  to  grin,  to  shew  tlie  teeth,  as  a  dog 
doth.     Hence, 

S.VAGGV,  adj.     Sarcastlcal,  Fife,  used  as  an  adv. 
Quo'  Maggy  fell  snaggy, 
"   Ye  lie,  you  loun,  an'  joke. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  130. 
Snaggi/,  testy,  peevish,  A.  Bor.  Gl.  Grose. 
S.VAGfiiN,  4'.     "  Biting,  raillery." 
Sje  hablin'  an'  gabliu', 

Yc  never  heard  nor  saw  ; 
Sic  snaggin  an'  braggin'. 
An'  randy-bcggar-jaw. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  121. 
Sw.   snaclare.  Germ,   schnuk,  gerro,  a  droll,   a 
buffoon  ;  schnuk-en  jocularia  loqui. 
To  S.VAGCEK,  V.  n.     To  snarl,  or  grin  like  a  dog. 
"  Scot,  etiara  dicimus  to  snugger,  hirrire;"  Kudd. 
SNAK,  y.     The  gnashing  of  a  dog's  teeth  toge- 
ther, when  he  aims  at  his  prey,  S. 

Bot  than  the  swypper  tuskand  hound  assayie 
And  neris  fast,  ay  reddy  hym  to  hynt, — 
Wyth  hys  wyde  chaftis  at  hym  makis  ane  snat, 
Doug.  Virgil,  439.  33. 
"  Belg.  snack  a  gasp ;  or  ratlier,  q.  d.  a  snatch, 
or  aim  to  snatch  ;"  lludd.     But  it  is  evidently  al- 
lied to  Teut.  snack-en,  captare,  captitare,  hianti  ore 
captare,  Kilian.    This  perhaps  may  be  traced  to  Isl. 
snogg  celer,  citus. 

To  SNAP  up,  v.  a.     1.  To  eat  hastily,  to  de- 
vour, S. 
2.  To  lay  hold  of  suddenly,  S. 

"  The  people  carried  all  out  of  his  way ;  stragglers 
were  snapped  up;  the  hills  made  many  both  horse  and 
men  sicken  and  die."     Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  382. 

Dr.  Johns,  says  that  snap  is  the  same  with  knap. 
But  the  former  has  certainly  a  dill'erent  origin  ;  Belg. 
snapp-en,  to  catch  hastily,  to  sieze  with  violence; 
Su.G.  snapp-a,  id.  Belg.  op  snappen,  to  devour. 
To  SNAP,  V.  n.  To  make  a  hasty  attempt  to 
speak. 

If  some  auld  swinger  snap  to  s])eak 
Of  pink-ey'd  queans,  ho  gives  a  squeek. 

A.  Nicol's  Poems,  p.  22. 
This  may  be  the  preceding  v.  used  metuph.    Belg. 
snapp-en,  howercr,  signifies,  to  tattle  impudently, 
.Sewel ;  praerapide  multumqne  loqui,  iotercipere  ver- 
ba alterius,  Kilian.  ,,..• 
Snapsy,  adj.     Tart,  S.B.  snappish,  E. 
The  snapsj/  karles  grain  in  ease ; 
Tlicy  sleep  and  eat  when  e'er  they  please. 

A.  Nicots  Poems,  p.  22. 
S.NAPPEHT,  adj.     Tart,  hasty.     A  snappert  an- 
sictr,  a  tart  reply,  S.B. 


Germ,  schnapp-en  to  snatoh,  to  snap;  Isl.  snaef- 
ur  tart,  austere.    Snapur  also  denotes  a  person  who 
is  foolish  and  impudent ;  w  ho  makes  no  account  of 
what  he  says.     Teut.  snapper,  garrulus,  loquax. 
SNAP.     Jn  a  snap,  in  a  moment,  immcdiatelv, 
S.B. 
And  now  the  fead  is  softcn'd,  and  alang 
They  march,  and  mix  thetnsells  amang  the  thrang. 
The  face  of  things  is  alter'd  in  a  snap. 

Ross's  iJelenore,  p.  123.     V.  the  v. 
Belg.  met  een  snap,  in  a  moment ;   in  a  crack, 
«ynon. 
SNAP  DYKE,  a  species  of  inclosure,  S.O. 

"  A  kind  of  stone  fence,  called  Snap-dykes,  pe- 
culiar to  Carrick  and  the  north  parts  of  Galloway, 
is  admirably  fitted  for  sheep  parks  ;  being  from  4  to 
6  feet  in  height,  strong  and  firmly  locked  together  at 
the  top."  P.  Kirkraichael,  Ayrs.  Stat.  Ace.  vi.  104. 
Teut.  snap  interceptio,  snapp-en  intercipere  ;  q. 
a  fence  that  checks  the  sheep. 
SNAPLY,  adv.     Hastily,  quickly,  S.B. 

Whan  he's  ca'd  hauie,  they  shot  him  in  before, 
In  a  black  hole,  and  snapljj  lock'd  the  door. 
Ross's  IJelenore,   p.  47. 

Ilka  morning  by  the  screak  o'  day. 

They're  set  to  wark,  and  situpli)  ca'd  away. 

Ibid.  p.  51. 
Teut.  snap  raptus.     V.  Snap  up. 
To  SNAPPER,  T.  n.     1.  To  stumble,  S. 

<'  A  horse  with  four  feet  may  suapper  by  a  time;" 
S.  Prov.     Kelly,  p.  26. 

2.  To  err  in  conduct,  to  get  into  a  scrape,  S. 
Neidful  it  is  thairfoir  to  gang  warlie. 
That  rakleslie  lliow  snapper  nocht,  nor  slyd.^ 
He  reulis  weil  that  weil  in  court  can  guide. 
Maitland  Poems,   p.  277. 
Su.G.  snafiz-a,  titubare  :   Det  ar  en  god  hast  som- 
aldrig  snafzcar;  It  is  a  good  horse  tiiat  never  stum, 
bles,  Seren.     Belg.  saeu-cn,   id.     Ihre  thinks  that 
the  Su.G.  word  is  derived  from  sniibb  celer,  because 
it  is  generally  from  going  too  quickly  that  one  stum, 
blcs.     This  does   not   hold,   as   to  a  horse  at  least. 
For  it  is  generally  from  going   too  slowly,   and  of 
consequence  carelessly,  that  he  stumbles.,^ 
S.NAPPER,  5.     1.   A  stumble,  S. 

2.  A  failure  as  to  moral  conduct,  S. 

"  Quhat  is  thy  parte  in    tliir  slippes   and  snap- 
pers?— Sleepe  not  there  quiiere  thou  hes  fallen."' 
Briice's  Eleven  Serm.  O.  8.  a. 

"  I  am  not  like  these  sinners  which  but  trip  and 
stumble,  and  rise  aguiii  after  a  snapper,  ray  fall  is 
•with  ray  full  weight."  Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p. 
190. 

SNAP-WORK,  S.VAPvvAnK,  ?.     A  firelock. 
But  those  who  were  their  chief  commanders — 
Were  right  well  mounted  of  their  gear ; — 
With  durk,  and  snap-nork,  .-uid  snutt'.mill, 
A  bagg  which  they  with  onions  fill. 

ClelaniPs  Poems,   p.  12. 
Some  were  ch.Tsing  bens  and  cocks. 
Some  were  loosing  horse  from  yocks, 
Some  with  snapnarks,  some  with  bowes, 
Were  charging  recrs  of  toops  and  ewes. 

Ibid.  p.  34." 
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O.E.  '•  snap-haiincc,  a  firiloclc,  a  (jiui  that  striken 
iire  without  a  iiialch  ;"  riiillips.     This  is  from  Bdg. 
fjiapluKiii,  iJ.  q.  a  cork  tliat  siiajis. 
SNARRE,  «<//•    I.  Tart,  severe.    A  snarre  mh- 
iress,  a  mistress  who  is  severe  to  her  servants, 
S.B. 
2.    Rigiil,   firm   to    the  grasp ;    as,   snmre  com, 
grain  that  feels  firm  and  hard,  when  pressed  in 
the  hand,  S.B. 

Tills  term,  in  thi-  first  sense,  seems  to  have  a  very 
extensive  alTiiiity.  i'A.  miar  celox,  aoer ;  whence 
s>iftr-(i,  Ci'leriliT  aiiferre  ;  sncrru,  s/iacra,  fifiht, 
snacriiiii-:,  I  lit;ht,  Sncrrir  or  Snorri,  a  man's  name, 
dtMiotin;^  one  a<ldirtfd  to  liglitini;,  Giuinlaiig.  S. 
Siianliml-r,  sliarp-wittcd  ;  Sii.G.  siiar,  iiuick ; 
Bulg.  mar,  snappish,  snarling  ;  Teut.  snarr-cn  jur. 
gare,  frcmiTe. 

To  SNASH,  ».  n.  To  talk  saucily,  to  bandy  in- 
soltnt  language,  S. 
This  may  be  allied  to  Su.G.  snaci-a,  nugari,  to 
talk  in  a  trilling  manner,  q.  xnacis-a;  siiaci,  nugae, 
frivolous  discourse  ;  especially  as  Uelg.  snaai\cli 
(from  innai,  a  droll)  signifies  "  burlesque,  cold," 
ScMel.  But  it  more  nearly  resembles  snaes-a,  in. 
crepare,  verbis  asperioribus  corripere.  Ihre  derives 
this  1'.  from  nuesn,  the  nib,  the  nose  ;  '•  either  be. 
cause  this,  in  birds,  is  the  instrument  of  fighting,  or 
because  it  is  chielly  opposed  to  the  fist  of  a  person 
who  is  enraged,  so  that  a  similar  mode  of  expres. 
frion  is  used  concerning  one  who  loads  another  wi(h 
curses,  htigga  en  oi[fv:cr  iidc.ian,"  i.  c.  literally,  to 
strike  one  over  the  nose.  Isl.  snaegg-ia  is  synon., 
duris  et  aspcris  verbis  aliqnem  excipere.  Verel.  fur- 
ther cxpl.  it  by  these  Sw.  phrases  ;  snaesa,  bijta  en 
oefKvr  nacsan.  Isl.  snctcgd,  importunior  et  durior 
increpatio,  Sw.  snacsundc,  S.  unashin.  We  may 
add  Isl.  sncfs-u  increpo  ;  G.  Andr.  V.  Smstv. 
S.VASH,  s.  "  Abuse,  Billingsgate,"  Gl.  Burns;  S. 
pert  or  snarling  language. 

I've  notic'd,  on  our  Laird's  court.day, 
An'  inony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae, 
Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash. 
How  they  maiin  thole  a  factor's  snuah. 
He'll  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an'  swear, 
He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear. 

Burns,  iii.  5. 
S.VASH,  ailj.     Pert,  saucy,  S. 

The  tane  crys,  "  Gie  mc't,  mind  I  brought  the 

cash  ;" 
The  tither  says,  "  I'll  hae't,"  and  that  right 
snuik.  Morisoii's  I'ocnis,  p.  189. 

It  is  here  used  as  an  adv. 
SNATCH,  s.     A  hasty  repast,  S. 

"  Our  kind  host  and  hostess  would  not  let  us  go 
v^'ithout  taking  a  snatch,  as  they  called  it  ;  which 
v*as  in  truth  a  very  good  dinner."  Boswell's  Journ. 
p.  32G.     V.  Snack,  s. 

SNAW,  ,t.     Snow,  S.  siiauzc,  S.B. 

The  red,  that's  on  my  true  love's  clieik. 
Is  like  blued  dr()|)s  on  the  sniiu:. 

Minstrchjj  liurilcr,  ii.  7.     V,  S.WP. 
A.S.  snan',  MoesG.  sMdin-S,  Belg.  .snccum.   Hence, 
SNAW  BRU,  S.NAW-iiitoo,  s.    Snow-water,  S. 
"  Fishermen  observe,   and  I  think  justly,   that 


they  [salmon]  do  not  like  to  leave  the  estuaries  or 
mouths  of  rivers,  until  the  melted  snow  (snaii^  bru ) 
is  out  of  the  water."  Prize  Essays,  Highland  So- 
ciety of  S.  ii.  400. 

In  inony  a  torrent  down  the  sniivc-hroo  rowes. 

Hums,  iii.  55, 
S.NAwir.,  adj.     Snowy,  S. 

■ — Thy  snauic  bosom  sun-ward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head. 

liiirns,  iii.  202. 
To  SNECK,  Sneg,  v.  a.     1.  To  cut  with  a  sud- 
den stroke  of  a  sharp  instrument,  S. 

Some  aft,  their  leeful  Kine, 

Bring  to  the  warld  the  luckless  wean, 
And  sncg  its  infant  thrapple. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  i.  360. 

2.  Metaph.  to  sneg  off  at  the  neb's  end,  to  cur  off 
one's  hopes,  S. ;  in  allusion  perhaps  to  the  cut- 
ting of  a  web  out  of  the  loom. 

Kind  Jove  has  play'd  a  (jarent's  part, 
AVIia  did  this  prize  to  Pallas  send, 
While  we're  sneg'd  off  at  the  sceb's  end. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  -405. 
Teut.  snoeck-cn.  Germ,  schneck-en,  scindcre. 
Wachter  mentions  as  synon.  A.S.  thrco-snaecce,  tri- 
sulcus  ;  Isl.  snaiigg  Iducde,  vestes  laceratae.  Hence 
perhaps  the  K.  plirasc,  to  go  snacks,  to  have  a  share 
or  portion,  from  the  idea  of  the  article  being  previ. 
ously  divided  by  cutting. 

Su.G  snygg,  Isl.  snogg-r  brevis,  curtus,  would 
seem  to  have  had  a  similar  origin.  Verel.  expl.  the 
latter,  pills  brcvibus  et  Curtis,  q.  having  the  hair  cut 
or  cropiied. 

3.  To  snech  with  lime,  to  make  indentations  in  a 
wall,  filling  the  blanks  with  lime;  or,  in  build- 
ing, to  insert  a  small  quantity  between  the  stones 
in  the  outer  side,  Aberd.  synon.  to  teeth  tcilk 
time,  S.     V.  Stod-tuackit. 

S.NiiCK,  S.NiiG,  s.  A  small  incision  or  notch,  a 
cut  suddenly  given,  S. 

Gin  we  the  gully  guide  na  now  with  can, 
'Traay  chance  to  gee's  a  sncck  into  the  hand. 
Ross's  Helcnore,  p.  H'J. 
SNECK,  S.MCK,  s.    I.  The  latch  of  a  door,  S. 
Provinc.    E.     denominated    perhaps    from    the 
notch  by  which  it  is  fastened. 

The  door's  w  ide  open,  nae  sncck  ye  hac  to  draw. 

Ross's  Helcnore,  p.  77. 
— Click  !  the  string  the  .v«a7i;  did  draw  ! 
And  jee  I  the  door  gaed  to  the  w  a ! 

Burns,  iii.  101. 
Swith,  sncck  and  bar  and  bowt  she  drew. 

Janiieson's  Popular  Ball.  i.  23 1. 
I  know  not  the  origin,  if  it  be  not  Teut.  snuck-cn 
captare,  captitare,  q.  what  catches ;  as  E.  latch,  Isl. 
loku,  from  lyck-ia  to  shut ;  Belg.  klink,  id.  from  the 
noise  it  makes,  expressed,  in  the  e.xtract  from  Burns, 
by  the  cognate  term  click. 
2.   Also  used  for  a  small  bolt. 
To  S.NUtK  (he  door,  to  fix  it  by  a  latch,  S.  A.  Bor. 
"  To  snicL  the  door;  to  latch,  or  shut,  the  door;" 
Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.  p.  19. 

Sae  out  she  slips,  and  snecks  the  door  behin'. 
Ross's  U'dcHurc,  p.  4'2. 
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Sneck-drawer,  SNicK-nnAwr.R,  .?.     /li>  aukl 
sneck-drarrer,  one  who,  from  long  experience, 
has  acquired  a  great  degree  of  facility  in  accom- 
plishing any  artful  purpose,  S. 
And  nioiiy  a  lie  was  there, — 
Whan  the  tittliii  aid  anick-drmsers  fell  to, 
And  they  wi'  the  creature  were  (lush. 

Jamieson's  Popular  Hall.  i.  295. 
"  A  sly,  cunning  person,   that  can   remove  locks 
and  bolts,   and  raise  latches,   without  being  heard  ;" 
Gl.  ibid. 

The  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  practice  of  one 
who  makes  way  for  himself  into  any  place  that  is 
shut  up  and  secured,   by  forcing  the  bolt. 

It  lias  been  observed,  that  S.  puisli)  corresponds 
to  Lat.  astutus.,  q.  arte  tutus,  Fcst.,  and  that  the 
stronger  term  callidus  may  be  fitly  rendered,  an 
auld  snechdrazcer. 

Sneck-drawin,  adj.    Crafty,  trick- contriving,  S. 
Then  you,  ye  auld  sniri-draieing  dog! 
Ye  came  to  Taradise  incog. 

Burns,  iii.  74. 
To  S NED,  V.  a.     1.  To  cut,  to  prune  ;  applied 
especially  to  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  S.  snalh,  S.  Bor. 
id.      Rudd.  vo.  Sneilh. 

I  hae  a  wife  and  twa  wee  laddies, — 
But  I'll  sued  besoms — thraw  saugh  woodies. 
Before  they  want. 

Burns,  ii.  271. 

2.  To  lop  off,  in  a  general  sense,  S. 

Clap  in  his  walie  nieve  a  blade. 

He'll  mak  it  whistle, 
An'  legs,  an'  arms,  an'  heads  will  sned. 

Like  taps  o'  thrissle. 

Burns,  iii.  220. 

3.  To  remove   excrescences  ;    used   in    a  moral 
sense. 

"  It  is  good  that  God  sncdde  the  vnfruitfull  and 
rotten  branches  of  our  life."  Z.  Boyd's  Last  Bat- 
tell,  p.  218. 

"  We  wrote  a  free  admonition  to  the  Parliament, 
of  their  jealousies  and  divisions  ;  which,  although  it 
took  not  away  the  root,  yet  did  it  sued  many  of  the 
branches  of  the  evils  complained  of."  Baillie's  Lett, 
ii.  94. 

4.  To  emasculate,  S.     Teut.  smjd-cn,  castrare, 
evirare. 

Sibb.  is  mistaken  in  viewing  this  word  as  original- 
ly signifying  to  hew,  to  polish,  from  Teut.  smjd-eti 
sculpere,  caelare.  The  primary  sense  of  this  very 
v.,  as  given  by  Kiliau,  is,  to  prune;  piilare,  secare. 
This  corresponds  to  the  sense  of  Germ,  schncid-en, 
A.S.  Franc.  Alem.  snid-un,  Belg.  sni/d-cn.  Gl. 
Keron.  abasnid-an,  ampufare.      Hence  Snou,  q.  v. 

Sneddins,  s.  pi.   The  prunings,  or  twigs,  lopped 

off  from  trees,  S. 

Germ,  nbgcschitlncnc,  id.  Teut.  snede,  Belg. 
snced.  a  cut,  a  slice. 

SNEER,  n.     A  snort,  S.     V.  Nicher,  s. 
SNEESHIN,  Sneezing,  s.   The  vulgar  name  for 

snuff,  S. 

— "  Whence  the  S.  sneering  or  snufl",  because  it 
makes  one  to  sneeze;"  Rudd.  vo.  Ncis. 
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— A  mill  of  good  sneezing  to  pric. 

Uilutn's  S.  Songs,   i.  212. 
It  was  early  called  sucesing  pander. 
"  The  vvyne  pyut  and  Tobatca  pype,  with  suees- 
ing  puudcr  prouoking  sneuell,  were  his  liearfes  dc. 
light.      His  life  hath  beeuc  a  stumbling  bloekc  vnto 
nunie."     Z.  Boyd's  Last  Cattell,   p.  119.5. 

The  Sw.  name  for  siiulf  has  a  similar  origin  ;  .<,>iui, 
from  sncys-u  to  sneeze.    Hence  iniisdosu,  asniilf-box. 
Snkf,siiix-mii-i,,  S.NisiuN-nox,  s.    A  snulF-box, 
S.  Shirr.  CI. 

And  there  his  sneezing  niilnc  and  bor  lyes. 

Colvil's  Mo(i  Poem,  ii.  9. 
The  liintin  pipe,  an'  snrcshin  mill, 
Are  handed  round  wi'  right  giiid  will. 

Burns,  iii.  7. 
His  fishing-wand,  his  snishin-box, 
A  fowling-piece  to  shoot  muir-coeks, — 
This  was  his  game. 
Forbes^s  Dominic  Deposed,    p.  20. 
Called  a  mill;  because,  being  antiently  of  a  cyliii- 
driral  form,  it  was  not  only  used  for  holding  the  snulf, 
b\it  the  tobacco,  after  being  dried   at   the  fire,   was 
bruised  or  ground  in  it.     V.  |)recediug  word. 

To  SNEG,  T.  a.     To  cut.     V.  Sxeck. 
To  SNEIR,  V.  11. 

This  yeir  bayth  blj  thnes  and  abundance  bringi.*, 
Naveis  of  sehippis  outthrocht  to  sncir 
With  riches  raymentis,  and  all  royall  thinirjs. 
Bannafijnc  Poems,   p.  200.  st.  21. 
"  Probably  an   error  in   MS.    for   s/eir,   s(eer," 
Note,   ibid.     But  it  may  very  naturally  signify,   to 
move  swiftly  ;  Isl.  snar-a  celeriter  auferre,  snar  ce. 
ler,  citus.     V.  Snack,  adj. 
SNEIRLY,  adv.    In  derision. 
Seueirly,  not  sneirli/. 
To  you  I  make  it  plain. 

Burrl's  Pilg.  IVat son's  Coll.  ii.  31. 
i.  e.   I  tell  you   this  seriously,   not  in  derision  or 
in  a  sneer. 
SNEIST,  s.    A  gibe,  a  taunt.  Loth,  synon.  siii))c. 

V.  Snmsty. 
SNEITH,  adj. 

This  prince  himself,  fra  that  he  did  behald 
The  snaw  quhite  visasie  of  this  Pallas  bald, — 
And  eik  the  gapaud  dedely  wound  has  sene, 
Alaid  by  the  speris  liede  Uutuliane, 
Antyd  his  sneilh,  ana  fare  slekit  breist  bane, 
With  teris  bristand  from  liys  i-no  thus  plenif. 
Doug,  f  irgil,  360.  3j. 
Rudd.    is   unccrlaiu    whether  this   signifies  hand, 
some,  straight,   or  while  as  snow,  Belg.  stieeachli'j^/i 
nivens  ;  Sibb.    prefers   the   latter   sense.     The  term 
seems   rather   to   signify  bare,  naked,   isl.  snaud-r, 
Su.G.  snoed,  nudus.     Or,  shall  we  suppose,  that  it 
has  been  originally  written  smeith,  i.  e.  smooth,  as 
more  inunediately  allied  to  the  other  epithet,  sleitl .' 
SNEI,]>,  fidj.    1.  Keen,  sharp,  severe  ;  as,  a  sntll 
siraik,  S.     It  is  used  in  this  sense  adverbially 
by  Blind  H?.rry. 

This  man  went  doun,  and  sodanlye  he  saw. 
As  (o  hys  syeht,  dede  had  him  swappyt  snell ; 
Syn  said  to  thaim,  He  has  |)a\  it  at  hf  aw. 

n'ullace,  ii.  2  19.  iMS. 
3  I 
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2.  Shurp,  piercing  ;  applied  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  S. 

The  Echoto  1  rlosit,  and  drew  inwart  in  hy. 
(^Iieiicriiiul  foi-  cald,  the  sosso\in  was  sa  snell, 
Schiipe  with  liait  Hambi?  to  itvm<-  tlio  frcsin;;fell. 
Doug.  Virnil.  Prol.  '101.  34. 
Tims  wc  Rtill  sny,  J  siic/l  dai/,   a  sncll  blast,   a 
sncll  icind,  S. 

3.  Severe,  sarcastic  ;  transferred  to  language.  J 
ancU  bodj/,  one  who  is  tart  in  conversation  :  ..'/ 
swf//  finsicn;  &c. 

Sir  David's  sa!)  res  liclp'd  our  nation 
To  rarry  cm  tlio  lleforniadoa  ; 
And  gave  the  srarlet  whuic  a  box 
^Jair  srull  llian  all  (he  ju-Hs  of  Knox. 

}\iiiii\a)/''s  Pdt'iiii^  ii.  -442. 
Wha  roniinp;  gali'wards  (u  me  do  I  see, 
But  this  sncll  lass,  (hat  fame  (he  day  «i(li  nic  ? 
Ross's  llclcnurCj   p.  88. 

4.  Firm,  determined,  S. 

— That  in  ilk  aetion,  wise  and  sncll, 
Yon  may  shaw  manly  fire. 

Uam^uy's  Poems,  i.  -49. 
u.  Acute  ;  used  in  relation  to  mind,  S. 
Europe  had  nane  mair  siiaek  or  sncll 
At  vrrso  or  prose. 

Ri!msri>/\'i  Poems,  ii.  331. 
— Fu'  o'  good  na(urc,  sharp  and  sncll  wi(ha'. 
Puss's  Ilelcnore,  p.  l(i. 
In  O.K.  it  signifies,  keen,  sharp. 

He  hasted  him  to  (he  Swin  wilh  sergan(cs  sncll. 
To  nie(e  with  the  Norniandes  (hat  fals  war  and 
fell.  Minot's  Poems,    p.  19. 

Chancer  uses  it  as  an  adv.  in  its  original  sense; 
quickly. 

The  burgcyse  sat  hym  sonnvhat  nere. 

And  pri  yd  liyni,  of  his  gendlnes,   his  name  for 

(()  (HI, 
His  contri'y,  and  his  lynnage;  and  he  answer'd 

snell; 
Berinus  1  am  ynamid.- — — 

And  all  was  doon  to  bring  him  yn,  as  ye  sliul  her 
sncl.  Ilistury  of  Pei]i/n,  Urn/,  p.  608. 
A.S.  Aleni.  snel,  Su.G.  Teut.  S7iell,  Isl.  sniall. 
ur,  Germ,  schncll,  celer,  aeer,  alacer,  expeditus ; 
l(al.  snell-o,  Fr.  isnel,  id.  The  Isl.  word  is  al.io 
i-xpl.  aniniis  acer  ;  and  Su.G.  sncll  is  rendered  inge- 
iiiosus  ;  Hire,  vo.  Snille. 

Snellich,  quickly,   occurs  in  a  sa(ire  writ(en  soon 

after  the  Conquest,  ap.  Ilickes.     V.  AVarton's  Hist. 

]•".  Poet.  i.  1 1.      He  calls  it  a  Gallo.Frankish  word. 

The  primary  sense  is  celer ;  and  in  this  sense  it 

occurs  in  Launfal. 

And  whan  the  day  was  ycome, 
That  the  justes  were  yn  ynome, 
They  ryde  out  also  sncll. 

Rition's  E.M.n.  i.  188. 
Ihrc  derives  it  from  Isl.  snii-a,  to  make  haste. 
V.  Snack,  adj. 
S.NELLY,  adv.     J.  Sharply,  severely,  S. 

How  was  the  billy  ple.is'd  ? 

IS'ae  well,  I  wad,  to  be  sae  snrlli/  usM. 

Shirrcfs'  Poems,  p.  35. 
2.  Keenly ;  applied  to  the  weather,  S. 


Not  Boreas,  that  sae  snelly  blow.^, 
Dare  here  pap  in  his  angry  nose. 

Pergusson's  Poems,  ii.  03. 
lo  SXERE,  S.NEEK,  V.  a.    To  snore,  to  breathe 
forth,  Rudd. 

Ane  rial  ihare  riehely  arrayit  he  sent, 
\V  Kh  (wa  s(enie  sd'dis  thcrin  voki(  yfere, 
Ciimmyu  of  (he  k_>  ml  of  heuinlye  liors  were, 
At  (hare  neis  (hyrlt-s  (he  fyre  fast  snering  out. 
Ihnig.  I'irgil,  '215."  32. 
This  may  perhaps  be  alliid  (o  I.^l.  snar-a  mitti're, 
G.  Andr.      Verel.,  however,  mendons  sncrri,  iter. 
nutatio  ;  either  q.  sending  or  sneering  forth  lire. 

Snkkii,  .1.   The  act  of  snorting,  S.     V.  NiciiEit. 
SNET,  Barbour,  xlii.  .'/J.     Leg.  Siirl,  q.  v. 
To  SNIB  (/  door,  to  fasten  it  with  a  small  bolt,  S. 
synon.  Slot. 

Perhaps  an  oblique  use  of  F.   and  S.  snih,  q.  to 
jMit  a  check  on  it,  (o  prcven(  it  from  being  oi)cned. 
To  SNIB  a  candle,  to  snuft'it.  Loth. 

Fi(her  as  allied  (o  F.  snili,  Su.G.  snubh-u,  from 
nacbb,  nasus,  rostrum  ;  q.  (ake  (he  nib  from  i(;  or 
(o  snopp-a,  einungere,  de  candela  ;  which  Hire  de- 
rives from  Belg.  scluicppe,  the  noiitrils,  as  containing 
an  allusion  (o  (he  wijiing  of  the  nose. 
To  SNIFFLE,  v.  >i.  To  trifle,  to  be  slow  in  mo- 
tion or  action,  S.  t<>iij/li»,  trifling,  S. ;  suaJUn, 
sauntering,  Cumb. 

Belg.  snej'cl-eti,  Dan.  snubb-er,  Su-G.  snafzc-a, 
(o  hesi(a(e. 

SNIFl'ER,  5.    1.  A  severe  blast,  as  including  the 
idea  of  its  being  in  one's  f.ice,  S. 

— Wi'  weet  and  wind  sae  tytc  into  my  teeth — 

I  gat  na  sic  a  teazle  this  seven  year, 

And  ye  maun  gie  your  answer  just  perquecr  ; 

I  maun  na  ilka  day  be  coming  here 

To  get  sic  sn/'f/crs  :   courdng's  nae  a  jest, 

Ano(hcr  day  like  (liis'll  be  my  priest. 

Ross's  Ilelcnore,   p.  38.      V.  Taisst.t:. 
Isl.  sniicjur  auslerus.     This  word  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  with  ours.     De  vends  edaiii  dlcunt  snae- 
fiirt  vedur,  impetuosus  vcntus,  Ol.  Lex.  Run. 

2.  Any  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  ;  as,  a  defeat  in 
battle,  or  pursuit  in  consequence  of  it,  S. 

3.  A  cutting  repartee,  S.B.     V.  Smsty. 

To  SNIF  FER,  r.  ??.    To  .Iraw  up  the  breath  fre- 
queiitly  anil  audibly  by  the  nose  ;  to  snijj,  S. 
Gin  I  can  snij'Icr  thro'  mundungns, 

Wi'  boo(s  and  belt  on, 
I  hope  to  see  you  at  St.  Mungo's, 
Atween  and  Beltan. 

Ramsfij/'s  Poems,  ii.  342. 
Su.G.  sni/fst-a,  id.  anhelitum  per  narcs  crcbro  rc- 
ducere. 
Snifters,  s.  pi.    A  stoppage  of  the  nostrils  from 

cold,  which  occasions  frequent  snifRng,  S. 
To  SNYP,  V.  n.     To  nip. 

Dyin  skyis  oft  fiir(h  warpi(  fereful  leuin, 
Flaggis  of  fyre,  and  mony  felloun  Haw, 
Scharp  soppis   of  sleit,   and   of  the   snyppand 
snaw.  Doug.  I'irgil,  200.  3.5. 

Belg.  snipp-cn  van  koudc,  to  ni|>  with  cold.    Teut. 
sncpp-cn,  urerc  f  rigorc,  sneppen  de  wind,  aura  gelidus. 
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SNIPE,  f.     A  rub,  a  sarcasm,  Lotli. 

Isl.  mcipri,  contiiniclia,  convitium  ;  aneip'Ct,  con. 
♦  iimelia  atlicPrc,  Sti.Cr.  unijfh-a,  Tcrbis  increpare. 
Snifi'V,  mlj.    Tart  in  language  or  mode  of  speak- 
ing, S. 

Isl.  snacf-iir  accr,  aiistcriis. 
SNIPPY,  J'.    One  who,  in  cutting  with  the  scis- 

fars,  gives  too  short  measure,  Ang. 

Teut.  .fn/pp-cn,  sccari!. 
SNIPPIT,  m/j.    A  snippit  horse,  one  that  has  a 

white  face,    S.B.    synon.   bawsiiU ;   perhaps   a 

deriv.  from  Alem.  siiio  snow. 
SNIPPIT,  (i(fj.    A  snippit  niz,  a  snub  nose,  Aug. 

Isl.  itwppa,  rostrum  ;  Su.G.  snibb,  quicquid  in 
acumon  desinit;  or  allied  to  I'],  smib,  a  jag,  a  snag. 
SNISTER,  s.     A  severe  blast  in  the  face,  Ang. 

synon.  snifter.     V.  Snisty. 
SNISTY,  adj.    Saucy  in  language  or  demeanour. 

A  snisti/  (inszcn;  an  uncivil  reply,  given  with  an 

air  of  liaughtiness  or  scorn,  S.B. 

From  Sii.G.  s/tues-u,  Isl.  .\/icfs-ii,  to  chide  «i(h 
severity  ;  unless  it  be  rather  allied  to  Su.G.  sitjj'st. 
«,  to  draw  the  breath  fre(|uently  through  the  nose, 
to  sniff;  which  is  often  an  expression  of  contempt. 

It  is  observalde,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  terms 
denoting  displeasure,  are  borrowed  from  the  uose. 
E.  and  S.  snib,  snub,  Su.G.  sniibb-a,  from  nubb, 
S.  neb,  the  nose;  Isl.  snuef-ur  austere,  from  nef  na.- 
sus  ;  Su.G.  snacs-u,  to  chide,  from  nasa ;  Germ. 
(insclniaulx-en,  to  snub,  to  grumble,  from  schnautte, 
llie  beak.  ;  S.  snijler,  a  cutting  repartee.  This  ana- 
logy may  be  remarked  in  the  same  term,  as  denoting 
a  severe  blast,  especiall)'  in  relation  to  one  whose 
face  is  exposed  to  it.  This  also  may  be  from  Isl.  ncf 
uasus. 

Some  of  the  words,  whicli  denote  a  blast,  or  gale 
in  the  face,  seem  to  have  the  same  origin.  Thus 
snifter  and  snistcr  may  biMraced  to  nef  and  iid'iu, 
the  nose  ;  as  being  nnich  exposed  to  the  co4d,  and 
often  severely  affected  by  it. 

Ihre,  vo.  Snacsa,  makes  a  curious  conjecture  as 
to  the  reason  of  this  derivation,  of  terms  denoting 
displeasure,  from  the  nose.  This  has  been  mention. 
imI  under  Snaso,  v.  He  adds  another,  which  hius 
greater  |)robability  ;  that  birds  ex|)ress  displeasure 
by  pecking  with  their  beaks. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  metaphor,  in  soinc  in. 
stances  at  least,  owes  its  origin  to  the  dilation  of  the 
nostrils,  ai\d  the  violent  breathing  through  Iheni. 
w  lien  one  is  enragi^d.  This  origin  of  the  mitaiilior, 
we  ki>ow,  is  very  ancient.  Heb.  t\{^,  o/j/i,  signilies 
the  nose  ;  Q'Jf^i  tippim,  in  the  dual,  the  nos- 
irils  ;   hence,    melaph.,   anger,   wrath. 

To  SNITE,  r.  a.     This  is  used,  not  only  like  the 
V.  Ill  E.,  in  relation  to  the  nose,  hut  also   as  to 
a  candle,  S.     Unite  the  eantl/e,  snufi'  it. 
Su.G.  snijt.a,  emiingerc  ;  tnjfta  l/iiset,  emungerc 

lucernam  ;    Germ.    </«v   ticht  .schncut-zcn,   id.    A.S. 

eanttit^n^tcix,   euunictorium. 

SNYTH,  .?.     The  Coot,  Fulica  atra,  Linn. 
"  The  Coot,   (J'til/ra  tifrii,  Lin.  Syst.),  which  wc 

rail  the  Snijfli,  remains  with  ns  the  whole  year,  and 

is  found  in  sevenil  places."'     Barry's  Orkn.   p.  300. 


It  most  probably  receives  this  name  from  its  bare 
or  bald  head,  (Su.G.  snoed,  Isl.  siiaiid-ur,  nudiis), 
in  the  same  manner  as,  on  this  account,  it  is  called, 
Sh'.  bluci!.l<l(teka,  from  blacs,  white,  blaesa,  while 
forehead  ;  Germ,  iceisib/aci-.u'fr  jcasscrhuhn,  q.  the 
white-foreheaded  water-hen  ;  S.  held  Icyte,  i.  e.  baJd 
root. 

To  SNOCKER,  r.  ti.     To  snort,  to  breath  high 
through  the  nostrils,  S. 

"   U  may  signify,  smells  or  snuffs,  by  suck- 
ing in  the  breath   at  the  nose  ;  which  Scot,  also  we 
call  inotlcrin^,  or  .snul<crin)f."     Uudd.  vo.  Snokis. 
Syin;  thrice  he  shook  his  fearsum  bouk. 

And  thrice  he  snockcrit  loud. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  iii.  358. 
Dan.  snorck-er,  Belg.  anork-en,  id. 
Snockeu,  .v.     a  snoit,  S. 

SNOD,  fidj.     L  Lopped,  pruned,  having  all  ex- 
crescences removed,  S. 

On  stake  and  ryce  he  knits  the  crooked  vines, 

And  snoddes  their  bowes. 

Hudson's  J iid/th,  p.  53. 
Syne  chargit  all  thare  cabiliis  vp  beliue, 
Ilis  awin  liede  warjiit  with  ane  snnd  oliuO. 

Dung.  I'irgil,  1 53.  53. 
A  piece   of  wood   is  said   to  be  snod,   when  it  is 
smoothed. 

This  is  merely  the  part.  pa.  of  the  v.  Sned,  q.  v. 

2.  Neat ;  as  applied  to  the  appearance  or  sliape. 

And  67io«/and  sleikit  worth  thir  i:.'is(!s  skinnis. 
Duug.  I'irir/t,  Prol.  402.  26. 

A  black-a-vic'd  snod  dajiper  fellow. 

Ramsuj/'s  Poems,  ii.  JO'2.     V .  Black-a-vic'd. 

3.  Trim,  neat,  S.  ;  synon.  /nV. 

His  coat  was  made  of  hodden  gray, 
Ilis  bannet  blue,  and  braid  that  day  ; 
His  plaiding  hose  were  snod  and  clean. 

li.  Galloxzay's  Poems,  p.  131. 
A  person  is  said   to   be  snod,  when  plainly,   but 
neatly,  dressed  ;  simplex  munditiis,  Ilor.      To  ^nod 
one's  self  up,   id. 

4.  Transferred  to  literary  compositions. 

Your  snod  remarks,  and  pointed  stile, 
^\'ou'd  gar  a  dorty  body  smile. 

R.  (iullox:ay''s  Poems,  p.  163. 
Su.G.  fnocd,   Isl.  snaud-ur,  naked,   bare,  wuulJ 
almost  seem  to  have  the  same  origin.     Hence, 
To  S.voi),  S.NODUi;,  v.  a.    J.  To  prune,  to  lop,  S. 
2.  To  put  in  order,  S. 

Ye  saw  v  oursel  how  wcel  his  mailin  thrave. 
Ay  better  faugh'd  an'  snodit  than  the  lave. 
FergiKson's  Poems,  ii.  7. 
To  SNOIF,  r.  a.     To  snoif  the  spindj/l,  to  whirl 
or  turn  it  round  in  spinning. 

And  eik  hir  pure  dameseJlis,  as  sclie  may, 

Xailhly  exereis,  for  to  « irk  the  l_\nc, 
To  snu/f  ihc  spind)  I,  and  laiig  tlirede.s  twvne. 
Doug.  I  irg/h  -50.  5'2. 
Su.G.  s-no,  rontorquere;  to  twist,  to  twine.    Gael. 
sniomh-nm,  proii.  sniov-am,  to  spin,  to  twist,  is  evi- 
dently from  a  coinmon  root.      Hence  beiinsniomh,  a 
spinster,  i\.  a  spinning  womun.      V".  Snoove. 
SN'OIT,  5.     The   mucus    that  comes   from  the 
nose. 
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Tills  (orm  is  ust'd  for  some  disorder,  perhaps  a 
Tiiiinin^  of  (he  nose. 

Tin-  Siiiilf'e  and  the  Sniiil,  &c. 

Monlgonivrie,  lyuttoti's  Coll.  iii.  13.     V.  Ci.f.iks. 

A.S.  xnote,  ge. senate,  "  a  rhi'iini  falling  down  in. 
tn  (he  nose,"  Soinner.  Tcut.  nwt,  id.  Siuiffc  and 
fiivit  feini  ^vnon. 

To  SNOKE,  SxooK,  Snowk,  r.  v.      1.  To  smell 
at  oljrciS  like  a  dojj,  S. 

Bo(  sehi-  al  (lio  last  uith  lan^;  fard  fare  and  weli: 

('re[,is  anuMif;  the  tcsiIioH  and  roiipis  all, 

The  di  ink.  and  eik  the  oli'eratidisgrete  and  small, 

Unokis  and  likis. 

Dou!;.  Virgil,  ISO.  28. 
"  Wonderful  were  the  prestrvalious  of  the  persc- 
cuted  about  lliis  time.  The  soldiers — would  h.ive 
pone  by  the  mouths  of  the  caves  and  dens  in  wliirli 
(hey  were  Uirkin:;,  and  (he  dogs  would  v/io«/,-  and 
s'lu'l  about  (he  stones  under  w  hirh  they  were  hid, 
and  yet  they  remained  undiscovered."  W'odrow,  ii. 
449. 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  itlier, — 
Wr  soci.il  iiose  ttliyk-s  sniill'd  and  nwizf.if, 
Whyles  mice  an'  nioudieworts  they  howkit. 

liiiins,  iii.  3. 
2.  To  go  about  from  place   to   place,  prying  into 
every  corn  r,  S.  ;  a  term  a,  plied  to  ihoiC  who 
maiiife  t  a  jealous  curiositv. 

Not,  as  Sibb.  says,  from  Tent.  xiiii/Z-cn,  to  snuff; 
hut  from  Su.G.  snol;.u,  which  conveys  the  very  idea 
expressed  by  this  word  as  nietapii.  used  :  insidiosc 
scriitari,  Ihrc.  Snoka  cflcr  cii,  to  dog  one,  Sercn. 
Jfeiiec,  Hire  remarks,  (he  lowest  sort  of  custom. 
house.olhiiTS,  wiio  are  still  prying  into  the  rcposi. 
tories  of  p.issengi-rs,  are  contempiuously  called  Tu/l. 
snokur,  from  tlie  v..  conjoined  with  tiill,  custou), 
duty. 

SNOOD,  ,v.     A  siioit  hiiir-line,  to  wliich  a  fijh- 

ing-bock  is  tied,  S. 

"  The  quantity  of  lin?  found  sufficient  for  a  man 
to  manage  at  sea  and  shore,  conlains  36  scores,  720 
hooks,  (in  summer  a  few  more),  one  yard  distant 
from  each  olher,  on  ynoo<l\-  of  horse  hair,  value 
15s."     P.  Nigg,  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.  vii.  204.     V. 

l''j.  ^rCKTr.RED. 

Sh.G.  .v/jt/rf,  a   small   rojie,   funiculus,   Ihrc  ;   Isl. 
snacde,  id.     Perhaps  from  Su.G.  .\no,  to  twis(,  to 
twine;  snodt,  twisted;  as,  snodt  ^arn,  twisted  yarn. 
yN'OOD,  S.Noii),  S\i  nr,,  s.     A  head-band,  a  fil- 
let or  ribbaml  with  which  the  hair  of  a  woman's 
head  is  bound  up,  S. 

The  lassie's  lost  her  silken  situde. 

Old  Song. 
'■'•  The  single  women  wear  only  a  ribband   round 
about  iheir  head,   which  they  call  a  mood."     Pen. 
nant's  Tour  ill  S.  170U.  p.  212. 

A.S.  .fiwd,  id.  vit(a:  which  Ihrc  views  as  the  same 
with  Su.G.  tiiod  funiculus.      \.  the  preceding  word. 
To  S.NOO0,  V.  (I.     To  bind  up  the  hair  with  a  fil- 
let, S. 

"  At  home  they  [the  young  women]  went  bare- 
headed, with  their  iiair  snooded  back  on  (he  crown 
of  tljcir  head,   v^illi  a  woollen  string,  ai  the  form  of 


a  garter."  P.  Tongland,  Kirkcudb.  Statist.  Ace. 
ix.  325. 

To  SNOOK,  V.  n.     To  smell  at.     V.  S.noke. 
To  SNOOL,  V.  a.     To   subjugate  or  govern   by 
authority,  to   keep    under   by  tyrannical  means, 
pron.  snii/c,  .S. 

Our  dotard  dads,  siwol'd  wi'  their  wives, 

To  girn  and  scart  out  wretched  lives. 

]lamiaj/'s  Pacmt,  i.  337. 
Dan.  siiovl-er,  to  snub,  to  snuffle  at,  to  give  a 
tart  or  crabbeit  answer,  might  seem  the  origin.  liut 
this  is  only  the  r.  signifying,  t.o  speak  through  the 
nose,  used  metaph.  \V  ere  it  not  to  suppose  a  change 
of  idea  as  to  the  means  employed,  1  would  therefore 
prefer  Sii.CJ.  siiill-a,  to  deceive,  from  aniUe  inge- 
nium  ;  which  Ihrc  derives  from  null,  cclcr.  Snool 
ma) ,  indeed,  be  immediately  derived  from  unell,  as 
signifying,  severe.  For  from  Germ.  scA/tc//,  id.  is 
formed  an.tckncll-cn,  praeroperc  aliquein  inveheie 
diirioribus  verbis,  ut  excandescciites  solent;  VVachter. 
To  Snog i^,  v.  n.     To  submit  tamely,  S. 

Is  there  a  v\him-iiis|)ired  fool, 

Owre  blatc  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  snool .^ 
Let  him  draw  near. 

Burns,  iii.  344. 
SvooT/,  x.     One  who  meanly  subjects  himself  to 
the  authority  of  another;   "  one  whose  spirit  is 
broken  by  oppressive  slavery;"  GI.  Burns. 
Thus  a  henpecked  husband  is  said  to  be  a  mere 
snulc. 

"   Ye'll  wind  a  |)irn  I  jc  silly  snool, 

"   Wae  worth  ve'r  drunken  saul  ;" 
Quoth  she,  and  lap  out  o'er  a  stool, 
And  caught  liim  by  the  spaul. 

lianisays  I'ocms,  i.  277. 
IJow  shall  I  be  sad  when  a  husband  I  hae, 
That  has  better  sense  than  ony  o'  thae 
Sour,  weak,  silly  fellows,  that  study,  like  fools. 
To  sink  their  ain  joy,  and  make  their  wives  .*hoo/s.^ 

Ibid.  ii.  80. 
To  SNOOVE,  (pron.  snuve),  v.  n.     1.  To  move 
smoothly  and  const-intly. 

A  boy's  to|)  is  said  to  sniive,  when  it  whirls  round 
with  great  velocity,  preserving  at  the  same  time  au 
equal  motion,  S.  ;   to  spin,  synon.      V.  Snow. 

2.  To  walk  with  an  equal  and  steady  course,  S. 

The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  fac't  it  ; 
Thou  never  lap,  and  stcn't  and  breaslit. 

Then  stood  to  blaw  ; 
IJiit  just  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hastit, 

Thou  snoovH  awa. 

Burns,  iii.  144. 

3.  To  snvvc  ozca,  to   withdraw  one's   self  in  a 
clandestine  sort  of  wa,,  to  sneak  off,  S. 
MoesG.   snizc-a  ire,   venire.     Sii.Cr.   sno  implies 

the  idea  of  celerity,  celeritate  nti  inter  agendum  vel 
euiidum  ;  sno  sig,  festinare,  Ihre.  It  is  a!so  used 
in  sense  3.  Jliin  snodde  sig  undan ;  lie  with- 
dre^v  liiriiscif  clandestinely.  Isl.  snii-n  admi':,  a 
signification  allied  to  this  ;  to  turn  back  ;  rever(i, 
terga  dare,  Hire;  sniia  aptur,  nHrovcrl'i.  G.  Andr. 
vo.  Apian  ;  snu-ttit  a  Jiotta,  in  fiigam  verti.  Per- 
haps Su.G.  snujt-a  is  allied;  re  infecta,  cum  |>u(lore 
abire.     Juuiiis  uicntious  Ir,  snoimh-um  nere^  tor- 
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quere,  which  corresponds  to  sense  1.     V.  Snack, 
and  Snoif. 

SNORL,  s.     A  snare,  a  difficulty,  a  scrape,  S.B. 
Probably  a  diiniu.  from  Su.G.  i/ioerCj  Ttut.  snucr, 
funis,   chorda  ;   q.   a  gin. 
tjNOTTER,  s.     J.  The  snot  that  hangs  from  a 

child's  nose,  S. 
2.  M^taph.  used  to  denote  any  thing  that  has  no 
weit:;ht  or  value. 

Hence  1  inferr,  though  I'm  no  plotter, 
No  help  nor  gloss  can  weigh  a  iitu/lcr. 

Clelancrs  Poems,  p.  109. 
Teut.  snot,  dcfluxio  capitis  ad  nares;  Fland.  snut- 
ter,  siwtteringe,  rheuma,   catarrhus,   Kilian. 
To  Snottek,  v.  n.     To  breathe  hard  through  the 
nostrils  ;   "  to  snort,"  Rudd.  vo.  S/ioUs. 
Close  by  the  lire  his  easy  chair  too  stands, 
111  which  all  day  he  snottei's,  nods,  and  yawns. 
Rairnaj/'s  Poems,  i.  96.      V.  S.nocker. 
SNOW-FLAKE,   Snow-flight,   Snow-fowt,, 
5.     The  Snow-bunting,   S.    Orkn.  ;   Emberiza 
nivalis,  Linn. 

"  The  migratory  birds  are — the  swallow,  moun- 
tain.finch,  or  snoi:-Jlake,  and  sometimes  the  liohe- 
niiau  chatterer."  P.  Dingwall,  Ross,  Statist.  Ace. 
iii.  6.  Siioic-Jiight,  P.  Hamilton,  Lanarks.  ibid.  ii. 
210. 

"  Snoro-fovsl, — Snow-bunting. — It  is  the  snee. 
fugl  of  Norway."      Neill's  Tour,   p.  204. 

Sw.  snoiparf,  q.  snow-sparrow  ;   Isl.  stiee-koh. 
SNUDE,  s.     A  fillet.     V.  S.Noou,  j.  2. 
SNUFFE,  s.     A  disorder  in  the  nostrils. 

The  Siiiiff'e  and  the  Snoit,  &r. 

Monfgunterie,  Watson's  Coll.  iii.  13.  V.  Cleiks. 
Most  probably  a  superabundant  discharge  of  mu- 
cus"; Teut.  snof,  snuf,  rheuma,  dcduxio  capitis  ad 
narcs,  Kiliau  ;  to  which  A.S.  snofel,  delincd  pre- 
cisely in  this  manner  by  Somiicr,  is  allied. 

To  SNUG,  V.  a.     1.  To  strike,  to  push;  appli- 
ed to  an  ox  or  cow  that  strikes  wuii  the  horn, 
or  pushes  with  the  head,  Ang. 
2-  To  chide,  to  reprimand  with  severity,   Ang. 

The  latter  is  perhaps  tlic  primary  sense  ;  from  1»1. 
snai'ng-ia,  duris  et  aspcris  verbis  aliquem  cxcipere, 
Verel. 

Snug,  s.     A  stroke,  a  push,  Ang. 
SNUGS,  5.  pi.     Small  branches  lopped  off  from 

a  tree,  S.B.     V.  S.VECK,  SsEG,  r. 
SNLTK,  Snuke,  s.     a  small  cape  or  promontory, 
liefor  the  ost  full  ferdly  furth  thai  lie 
Till  Dwnottar,  a  snuk  within  (he  se  ; 
Na  ferrar  thai  niycht  wyn  out  otl'  the  land. 
IVaUace,  vii.  1043.  MS. 
Si:ak-,    Perth    F.d.     Former  editors,    not   under- 
standing the  term,   have  substi(uted  nireiiglh. 
The  same  word  is  Ubed  in  The  lirucv. 
To  Scotland  went  lie  than  in  hy. 
And  all  the  land  gau  occupy  : 
Sa  hale  that  bath  castell  and  tounc 
AVar  in  till  his  t  os^ossionc, 
Fra  \\\-ik  ancnl  O.  kenay, 
To  Multjjr  sni:k  in  Gallaway. 

Barbour,  i.  188.  MS. 


And  gitf  he  seis  we  land  may  ta, 
On  Tuniberi/s  Snake  he  may 
Mak  a  fyr,  on  a  ceriane  day, 
That  mak  takynnyng  till  ws,  that  we 
May  thar  arywc  in  sawfte. 

Ibid.  IT.  556.  MS. 
In  Edit.  Pink.  Turnberys  Iniiie,  from  an  error 
of  the  copyist,  who  read  (long)  /  for  /.      Tiirnbc- 
rj/>e-!iuic.  Edit.  I'i'JO. 

Isl.  ntik-r,  vnlgo  hnitl-r,  signifies  a  little  moun- 
tain, a  iiighcr  kind  of  rock,  G.  Andr.  The  s  may 
have  been  prefixed,  as  in  many  words  of  Goth,  ori- 
gin. Teut.  snoccks,  nasutiilus,  q.  a  little  nose.  1 
need  scarcely  observe,  that  iiess,  synon.  with  snuke, 
has  a  common  origin.  Isl.  snok-tir  is  rendered  ex- 
porrectus  scopus,  G.  Andr.  ;  q.  a  mark  stretched 
out. 

To  SNURL,  v.u.     1.  "  To  ruffle  or  wrinkle  ;" 
Gl.  Rams. 

Northern  blasts  the  ocean  snitrl. 

And  gars  the  heights  and  hows  look  gurl. 

Ruinsu))'s  Poems,  ii.  319. 

2.  "  To  contract,  in  the  manner  of  bard  twisted 

yarn ;    from    Teut.   Ltiorre  tubcrculum ;"    Gl. 

Sibb. 
SNURLIE,  adj.     Knotty,  S.B. 

Perhaps  allied  to  Su.G.  siioere,  Teut.  snoer,  a 
cord. 

SOAKIE,  adj.     Plump,  in  full  habit,  Loth. 
SOAM,  s.     The  rope  or  chain  by  which  a  plough 

is  drawn.     V.  Sowme. 
SOB,  5.     A  gale  of  wind,  a  land-storm,  S.B.    V. 

Spm.mer-sou. 
SOBIR.  SoBYK,  Sober,  adj.     1.  Poor,  mean, 

S. 

From  distructioun  delyucr  and  out  scrape 

The  soil//- trum pis,  and  meynegraith  of  Troyanis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  150.  55. 

'•  Oftinies  we  f^  uil  innocent  pepjil  and  piissin- 
geris  murdryst  be  the  iheuis  for  sobir  geir  in  thair 
vaiage."  Bellend.  Croii.  U.  xiii.  c.  4.  Oh  jiaueu- 
lum  rem,   Bocth. 

Thyself  appleis  with  sobir  rent. 

Baiiniilj/ne  Poems,  p.  180. 

Thus  sobir  diet  denotes  mean  fare. 

"  By  the  present  system^  it  re(iuircs  (he  utmost 
exertion  of  his  industry,  aud  an  almost  uninterrnpi- 
ed  succession  of  crops,  to  pay  his  rent  and  servants, 
and  adord  a  maintenance,  very  sober  indeed,  to  his 
family."  P.  Killearnan,  Uoss,  Statist.  Ace.  xvii. 
313. 

2.  Little,  small,  S. 

"  If  he  had  not  respect  to  himselfe  &  his  Christ, 
if  we  tooke  ncuer  so  groat  paincs,  we  would  find 
but  a  sober  success."  Kollocke  on  the  Passion,  p. 
482.   id.  483. 

3.  Weak,  feeble. 

Aliace  !  so  sobir  is  the  niicht 

Of  wemen  for  to  mak  debait, 
Inconlrair  mcnis  subtell  slicht, 

Qubilli  ar  fulfilltt  with  dissait. 

Jjaniwli/fie  Poems,  p.  156. 
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•1.   Ailing,  in  a  poor  stntc  of  Iicalthj  S. 

fO'j/  sober,  ailing  a  good  deal. 
5-  Sometimes  used  as  denoting  a  moderate  state  of 

health,  S. 
0. -Denoting   anything  not   good  of  its  kind  ;  or 

applied   to   a   person  who  does   not  merit  com- 

mcmlation,  S. 

j4  fuhcr  fcrcant,  a  vfry  iiidiHiTint  one. 

Tills  is  evidently  tlie  I',,  word,   altliougli  used  in  a 
>aricty  of  peculiar  senses. 
To  SouKH,  Soiivii,  r.  It.     To  compose,  to  keep 

under,  S. 

Uatlie  ire  and  liifl'liim  set  iii  fill  a  rage  ; 
15ot  noilil  for  (hi  he  sohrriif  his  enrage. 

Wullucf,  V.  G82.  MS. 

Sohjrit,  Kdit.  Perth. 

SCX^,  Sock,  Sok,  .«.  The  right  of  a  bmron,  to 
hold  a  court  within   liis  own  domains,  >S.     V. 

S\K. 

-SOCCOMAN,  SocKM.w,  .-:.     (.  One  who  holds 

lands  by  soccage,  or  on  condition  of  performing 

xreitaiii  inferior  services  in  husbandry  ;  E.  sor- 

viai/. 

"  Gif  ane  man  drrcissis.  leaiieand  behind  hin\  tnoc 
rcinnes  nor  ane.  ane  distinction  is  to  he  observed, 
qiihither  the  father  was  ane  Knieht,  haueand  lands 
lialden  l)e  kniehts  service, — or  uncSocco-iiiaii.'"  Reg. 
Maj.  B.  ii.  c.  27.  s.  I. 
'J.   A  tenant  of  a  particular  district,  subjected  by 

his   lease   to  certain   restrictions,  and  bound  to 

perform  certain  services,  Aberd. 

"  The  parish  is  accommodated  with  seven  coni- 
riills,  to  some  one  of  «  hieh  the  tenants  of  a  certain 
di.-trif  t,  called  the  sockcom,  or  fuckiiieii,  or  siicKcn, 
are  astrirted."  P.  Turrelf,  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.  xvii. 
407. 

A.S.  .'■oc  jurisdictio.     V.  Sak. 

ToSOCIIER,  (gutt.)  r.  >?.  To  make  mucli  of 
one's  ^eIf,  to  be  careful  of  one's  health  to  an  ex- 
treme, particularly  by  the  us2  of  warm  potions, 
pal.atable  draughts,  Sec.  S. 

/?OCK,  Sok.  ,?.     A  ploughshare,  S.   A.  Bor. 
1  saw  Dtike  Sanger  thalr.  with  mony  a  knok 
Six  hinulretli  men  slew  uilli  ane  pleuehis  so/:. 
J'al/cc  i.J  Jlo/KJiir,  iii.  2G. 
Peace  to  (lie  husbandman  and  a'  his  tribe, 

\\'hase  care  fells  a'  oiir  «antn  frae  year  to  vear! 
Lang  may  his  toch  and  cuiiter  turn  the  i^lev  I) ! 
And  banks  o"  corn  bend  down  wi'  laded  ear! 
/■'(VijHv.vo/r.v  Pot'/nx,  ii.  39. 
Fr.  xor,  id.  vomer.     'J'his  has  been  derived  from 
J. at.  siilc-its,  a  furrow,  because  this  is  the  effect  of 
(he  former.      In  Diet.  Trev.,  however,  it  is  said  that 
.101-  is  an  old  Celt,  word,  which   has   passed  into  Fr. 
from    the   IJas   Hretagne.      As    Alem.   fahs.    (leriii. 
.uiih.i,  A.S.  ,v'.'«a-,  denote  a  kiufe,  or  any  instrument 
for  cu,ttiiig  ;  derm,  sricf^-iiii,  to  cut  :  there  niav  jjos. 
mbly  be  souie  radical  allinitv. 

.SODDIS,  SoDDs,  .«.  pf.  A  s^rt  of  saddle  used 
by  the  lower  classes  in  tl'.e  country,  innde  of 
cloth  stuffed,  S.  ;  synon.  so/i/.t;  siir;.';s. 


For  thai,  that  had  gude  hors  and  geir, 
lies  skanllie  now  ane  crukit  mtir  : 
And  for  thair  sadils  thai  liavi;  soddis. 

JMtiitlaiid  Pocm.i,  ji.  322. 
Xext,  like  Don  Qui\o(.  some  suppose, 
He  had  a  laily  Del  to  liosc, 
Who  never  budged  from  his  side. 
Upon  a  pair  of  sxHld>:  astride. 

Culvil's  Mock  Poem,  i.  17. 
If  I  mistake  not,   the  generality  of  farmers,   little 
more  than  half  a  century  a!{o,  used  soilds  I  )r  riding. 
Alany  of  the  j>eiiUkters,   who  keep  only  one  horse, 
still  have  no  better  ctjuipage. 

Tliey  were  also  forriurly  used,  in  some  of  the 
southern  counties  at  least,  for  supporting  the  loads 
on  the  backs  of  horses. 

Allied  perhaps  to  A.S.  seod,  pi.  seodas,  a  sack, 
satchel,   or  budget. 
SODIOUR,  s.     A  soldier. 

For  a  kn)  eht,  Schyr  Gawtor  the  Lile, 
S.iid  it  wis  all  (o  gret  perile 
Swa  ner  (hir  sodiourtjs  to  ga. 

Harbour,  v.  205.  MS. 
SODROUN,  St'nii()i;y,  Sotiiiioun,  v.     1.  Us- 
ed as  a  collective  name,  equivalent  to  English- 
men. 

He  saw  the  Sothnnin  multipliand  mayr, 
And  to  hyui  self  oft  «  aid  he  mak  his  mayne. 
IVallnee,  i.  1K8.  MS. 
"■2.  The  English  language,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Scottish. 

Forsoith  I  set  my  bcsy  pane 

(As  that  I  couth)  to  make  it  bradc  and  plane, 
Kepand  na  sodroiiii,  hot  ouro  aw  in  langage. 
And  spek  as  I  lerned  quhen  I  wes  ane  jiage  : 
Xa  yit  so  dene  all  .sudrouii  I  refuse, 
Pot  sum  worde  1  [ironunce  as  njehboure  dois. 
Doug.  I  irgil,  Pref.  .i.  o.  7. 
Tt  is  merely  southern,  A.S.  sutherne  ;  Su.G.  soe~ 
drr.   Isl.  iiidiir. 
SOY,   v,  •(Silk.     Fr.  snye,  id. 

His  stockings  were  of  silken  soj/, 
Wi'  garters  hanging  doune. 

(Ulderoii,  RUson\t  S.  Songs,  ii.  2i. 
Silken  so^  must  be  a  tautology;   unless  some  par. 
(icular  kinil  of  silk  be  meant  :   as  podcsoij,  S.   is  the 
name  given  to  a  rich  species  ol'  cloth  of  this  quality. 
SOILYIE,  i-.     Soil.     V.  StLYF.. 
SOVME,  4-.     A  rope.     V.  Sowme. 
SOIT,  SoYT,  s.      1.    An  assiTre. 

••  Ciilane  man  miitilats  ane  other,  or  wounds,  or 
beates  him,  bo  forthoeht  felonie  :  and  the  i.-artie 
grieved  persewes  him  before  ane  judge,  either  be 
sojjf  (/if  fill  a.siixe)  or  he  rom|;laint;  sic  forme  and 
Drder  of  proces  6all)c  ledde, — as  is  ordained  agains 
ane  manslayer."  Stat.  Rob.  II.  c.  11.  j.  1. 
2.  Attendance  on  an  overlord  by  his  vassals,  in 
the  court  held  by  him. 

"  He  (pilia  is  oblished  to  gi\ie  soi/te  in  the  courti; 
of  his  over-lord,  siild  doe  the  sauiin,  conforme  to 
the  tenour  of  his  infeftment,  and  na  vther-waies." 
Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  to.  Sok.  L.B.  scctd,  icetu  cu- 
riae,- Fr.  suite,  i,  c.  sctjuela. 


SOL 


SOL 


SoYTOUH.  SoYTEK,  s.     1.   Ally  person  appear- 
ing in  a  court  of  law,  as  the  vassal  of  another. 
"  The  sojtes  siild  be  first  called,   with  their  lords 
and  maistcrs  ;   for  albeit  the  foytottris  comiieir,  nc. 
Tcrtlieles  their  loriis  and  maisters,  likewaies  are  ob- 
lished  to  conipcir,  and  to  giiie  presence  to   the  lus- 
tice,  iu  his  air."     Skene,   Crimes,  Tit.  ix.   c.  'iH. 
i?.  It  was  afterwards  used  to  denote  one  employed 
hy  another  to  manage  his  business  in  court,  and 
regularly  admitted  by  the  couit  as  an  agent. 
"   Ilk  soyfuiir,  before  he  is  admitted  and  receav. 
ed  be  the  judge,  soiild  be  cxaminat  in   thrie  courts, 
gif  he  can  make  recorde  of  the  court,"  i^c.     Quon. 
Attach,  c.  36.  s.  3. 
SOITH,  s.     Truth. 

King  Priamus  son  made  answerc  ;   Soilli  is  it, 
Xa  thing,  my  dere  freiide,  did  thou  preteruiyt. 

Doug.  Vinril,  ISl.  -17. 
For  thoch  sclio  spayit  the  so/^'i,  aitd   maJd  na 

bourd, 
Quhat  cuer  scho  said,  Troianis  trowit  not  ane 
Mourd. 

Ibid.  47.  0. 
A.S.  xolh,  Veritas. 
Sotrm-Asr,  r/f//.     True,  certain.    V.  Sl'tufast.- 
To  SOKE,  r.  ».     "  To  slacken,"  Pink, 

Jljse,  frcsch  Delyte,  lat  noclit  this  mater  soke. 
King  Hart,  i.  20. 
Let  it  not  rest,  or  be  delayed.  It  may  be  only 
a  metaph.  use  of  E.  soul;,  bec.mse  thing*  are  said  to 
soak,  when  allowed  to  remain  a  considerable  time  in 
a  moist  state.  Or  perhaps  from  Teut.  szi/JcL-cn,  to 
.subside,  to  fall. 
SOLACE,  i.     Sport,  recreation. 

Or  with  loud  cry  folowand  the  chace 

Efter  the  fomy  bare,  in  tharc  solace. 

Doug.  Virgil,  23.  10. 
SoLACiors,  5.     Cheerful,  gay. 
In  cumpauy  solucious 
He  was  ;  and  tharwith  amorous. 

Barbour,  x.  290.  M.S. 
i.  e.   he  was  a  cheerful  and  loving  companion.     For 
amorous  seems  simply  to  signify  atl'cctionate  ;  as  it 
immediately  follows  ; 

And  gud  knychtis  he  luffjjt  ay. 
V.  Sol  vce. 
SOLAND,   Soi.vND   Goose,   .^.     The  Gannet, 
Pelecanus  Bassanus,  Linn.  ;  S.  pron.  solan. 
It   receives   its  trivial  name  from   the  Bass   i-^le, 
M'here  it  incubates  every  year,  as  it  does  also  on  Ail. 
sa  rock. 

Syne  all  the  lentren  but  Ics,  and  the  lang  rede, 

.\ud  als  In  the  advent. 

The  Solaiul  stewart  was  sent  : 

For  he  coud  fra  the  lirmamcnt 

Fang  the  fische  deid. 

lloulatt',  iii.  3. 
'•  In  it  ar  incredible  nonmer  of  soland  gets,  nocht 
vnlik  to  thir  fowlis  tnat  Plincuo  callis  fee  cniis." 
Bellend.  Descr.  Alb.   c.  9. 

Martin  observes,  that  "  some  derive  the  name  of 
this  bird  from  the  Irish  word  Suu'l-er,  corrupted 
and  adapted  to  the  Scottish  language  :"  as  denoting 
its  rguarkablc  power  of  vision,  i.i  spying  its  -prey 


from  a  great  distance.     Voyage  to  St.  Kilda,  p.  27. 
This  species  of  goose,  according  to  Shaw,  is  in  Gael^- 
callcd  Suilairc. 

Sibb.  derives  the  name  "  from  Svv.  solantle,  ling- 
ering, loitering,  sottish  ;  part  of  the  verb  suela  ])ro- 
crastinare."  There  is,  however,  a  i.ird  that  breeds 
in  the  Feroe  islands,  which  is  called  ,V;//«,  a>id  which 
may  be  the  same  with  this.  V-.  Eiicyclop.  Uri- 
fann.  vo.  Peliranui. 

According  to  Pennant,  this  is  the  same  bird  wliidi 
the  Xorw.  call  Sulc,  IIhv-SuI.  lie  also  views  it  as 
the  ,S'i//(/  of  Clusiub,   iii  his  Ivxot.  :    Zool.   p.  012. 

"  (ianiiets — breed  chielly  on  the  Stack  of  Sulis. 
kerry.  Sale  is  the  Xorwegian  name  for  a  gunnel, 
and  skcrrjj  means  rock."  Neill's  Toui^  p.  199.  200. 
To  SOLD,  f.  a.     To  solder. 

"  It  is  ordanit.  that  the  <aid  gold  or  siluer  salbe 
ressailit  bi  all  his  liet.is,  <a  that  it  keipall  the  wechl. 
and  be  glide  trew  mettell,  siippois  it  be  with  crak  or 
flaw,  OT  Aoldif."  Acts  Ja.  IV'.  U89.  c.  3!.  Edit. 
1560. 

Fr.  soud-er,  Ital.  sold-are,  Arn».  souf-cr,  id.  from 
I<at.  solid-are 

SOLD,  5.      1.   "  A  weight,  ingot,  Scot,  soicd,  as 
a  io.vf/ of  money,  i.  e.  a  great  sum,"  RudJ. 
AVith  ane  grele  sold  of  gold  Uy  Priamus 
Secretly  vmqiihile  send  this  Polidorus, 
Qiihilk  was  his  son,  to  Polynmestor  king 
Of  Trace,  to  keip  and  haue  in  nurissiiig. 

Duug.  I'irgil,  08.  41. 
2.  Money  in  general. 

O  der  Wallace,  wmquhill  was  stark  and  stur, 
Thow  most  o  neide  in  presoune  till  ciidur. 
Thi  w  orthi  kyn  may  nocht  the  saiff  for  sold. 
fViiUace,  ii.  208.  MS. 
.\ccording  to  Rudd.,  from  Teut.  sold,  soud,  Fr. 
snide,  stipcndiiim,   merces  ;    L.B.  sold-us,  snld-um. 
itum  solici.us,  the  thief  gold  coin   nscd   in   the  Ro- 
man empire.     Hence  Fr.  soldat,  E.  soldier,  i.  e.  one 
who  serves  for  pay,   miles  stipcndiarius.     It  may  be 
observed,   however,   that  .\.S.  svod  signifies  not'  on. 
ly  a  sack,  but  a  box,  a  purse.     Hence  cj/ninga  seod, 
the  royal  treasury.     Su.Cr.   siud,  siod,   liL. uod-ur 
crumeua,   pera,   iiiarsupiiim  ;   01.  Lex.  Run. 

As  I^l.  >ol'/  denotes  a  pen>ion,  a  gift,  pi.  soehir, 
from  Su.G.   sucUiu,  to   deliver,   to   pay,   Ihre  sup. 
poses  that  Lat.  salaria,  used  to  signify  the  stipend 
both  of  magistrates  and  soldiers,  has  been  borrowed 
by  the  Romans  from   the  Scythians,   to  wiiom  ihey 
were  indebted  for  a  variety  of  other  military  terms.' 
SOLESHOE,  s.     A  piece  of  iron,  on  what  is  call- 
ed the  /laid,  or  that  part  of  a  plough  on  which 
the  iock,  or  share,  is  fixed.     The  two  pieces  oi" 
iron  wliich  go  below  the  sock  are  called  plail- 
hifcs,  Fife. 

Su.G.  sko  denotes  whatever  strengthens  the  extre- 
mity of  any  thing  ;   often  applied  to  points  of  iron. 
SOLYEING,  ...     The  act  of  solving. 

Than  to  his  lords  cum  is  this  nobi!  king, 
Desyraud  for  to  w  it  the  soliieiiig 
Of  this  questioun,  this  probleame.  and  this  dori 
I'ricifs  of  PeOlis,  S.  P.  R.  i.  U 
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SOLIST,  adj.     Careful,  anxious,  eager.     Lat.  so- 

licit- IIS. 

"   lliclic  kvni;  Amphion  vas  vprray  fnlhf  \o  kcip 
liis  srlii'ip.   ami   at   ciiyn   (iiilicn   thai    past   to   there 
fal(Ii<,  srhcip  roltis  and  Iiidgons,  he  playt  befor  them 
on  his  harpc."      C'onipl.  S.   p.  07. 
To  SOLIST,  f.  a.    To  solicit,  to  persuade,  Doug. 

Hence, 

SoMSTARE,  .f.     A  solicitor,  an  agent  in  a  court 

of  law. 

"   I[is  liegis  hes  hone  jrreitlie  hurt  in  tyines 

Iivgane  he  jiigois.  haifh  spirilnall  and  (rniporall,  rjiiha 
hes  not  I)enc  allanerlie  jiiseis,  liot  ])lane  solisdirh., 
jiartiall  coiinsalloiiris,  assistaris  and  part  takariswith 
Mim  of  (he  parteis,  and  lies  tane  greit  gcir  and  prof, 
feit."     Acts  Ja.  V.    1540.  c.  84.   Edit.  15C6. 

SON,  s.     The  sun. 

.\nd  in  the  lift  tna  nonmjs  schinnand  clere, 
The  ciete  of  Thebes  can  double  to  him  apperc. 
Doiifr.  riigil,  116.  13. 
Germ,  xoiine,  Bclg.  fon,  sol  ;  hence  used  by  an- 
cient writers  as  denotini;   (he  Supreme  Being,   from 
the  worship  giveu  to  the  sun.      V.  Waclitcr. 

SONCE,  .*.     Prosperity.     V.  Sons. 

To  SONYIE,  SuNYiE,  t.  ;;.     I.  To  care,  to  re- 
gard. 

Qiihen  I  to  him  ane  Iiallat  Iiare 
He  sunijril  not,  nor  said  me  nay. 

S/e7car/,  Uaiiniitijiie  Pnem^,  p.  131. 
i.  c.   He  gave  himself  no  concern  about  it,  although 
lie  did  not  give  me  a  Hat  denial. 

Welcum  tlierfor  abufe  all  levand  Icyd. 
Withe  us  to  live,  and  to  maik  rccidence, 
Quhilk  never  sail  szcni/c  for  thi  saik  to  bleid. 
Ballade,  J.  1508.  S.  P.  Repr.  iii.  137. 

2.  To  be  anxious  or  uneasy,  as  implying  a  fearful 
apprehension  of  the  future. 

Than  graithit  thai  tliaim  (ill  harnes  hastely  ; 

Thar  sunycit  nanc  of  (hat  giid  chewalrye. 

IVaUmc,  iii.  110.  MS. 
i.  c.  They  were  not  dismayed  at  (he  approach  of  Iho 
enemy.     In    IVr(h    Edit,    erroneously  fcnzeit ;   but 
rightly  in  Edi(.  1648.  sntii/icd. 

3.  To  be  diligent,  to  be  at  pains. 

Ilicht  sa  thai  think  (hat  prolats  siild  nocht  suiii/ie 
15c  way  of  deid  defend  I  hair  patrimonie. 

Li/iuhuij,  S.  P.  Repr.  ii.  248. 

4.  Sometimes  it  implies  the  idea  of  hesitation  or 
demur,  as  the  consequence  of  anxious  thought. 
"   Quhy  sont/e   ye,    maist   vailyeant   campionis  ? 

quhv  pas  ye  nocht  forthwart  with  gret  spreit  ?" 
Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xi.  c.  15.     Quid  xtalh  ?   Boeth. 

Fr.  foign-er,  to  care  ;  also,  to  be  diligent  about 
any  thing. 

So.vviiF,,  SfNVF.,  .s-.     1.  Care,  regart!,  concern. 
A  hunfyn  stall  in  (ill  his  hand  he  bar, 
Tharwiih  he  smat  on  W'illvham  Wallace  thair; 
Uot  fo  rliis  tre  litill  foni/lie  he  maid. 
But  be  ilie  coler  clauchl  him  wi(h  ontyn  baid. 
Wallace,  ii.  'jV.  MS. 


2.  Anxiety. 

Of  al  my  realmc  ye  ar  the  rcwl  and  rod. 
It  that  ye  dome  think  it  sould  be  done  ; 
Quiien  that  ye  shrink  I  have  one  xiniijie  sone. 
Priests  of  Pct/lis,  p.  7. 

3.  P.iins,  industry. 

Yet  wanshapen  shit,  thou  shape  such  a  xiini/ir, 
As   proud   as  you   prunyie,  your  pens  shal  bo 
plucked. 

Montgomeric,  Watson's  Coll.  iii.  5. 
Fr.  soing,  care,  diligence. 

To  SONK,  V.  n.     Apparenttys  to  drivel,  to  loi- 
ter :  or  to  be  in  a  low  or  dejected  state. 

There's  no  glee  to  give  delight, 

And  ward  frae  spleen  the  langsouie  n7ght. 
For  which  they'll  now  have  nae  relief/ 
But  sonk  at  hame,  and  deck  mischief. 

Ramsai/'s  Poems,  i.  Life  xlW. 
If  not  from  E.  sink,  Su.G.  siinik-a,  q.  dejircssed ; 
perliajjs  allied  (o  sink-a,  retardarc  ;  sinka  tig,  teni- 
pus  tercre.  Ei  lacngcr  suenken  ;  Diutius  non  tar- 
date  ;  Hist.  Alex.  Magn.  ap.  Ihre.  Isl.  sciiik-a,  id. 
from  sen  tardus,  scrus. 

SONK,  s.     I.  A  seat  of  that  form  and  quality 
that  it  may  be  used  as  a  couch. 
Thus  Doug,  uses  the  term  as  corresponding  to  to- 
rus in  Virg.,   to   denote   that   kind    of  couches  on 
which  the  ancients  reclined  during  (heir  meals. 
Syne  eftir  endlangis  (he  sey  coit(is  bray, 
Vj)  sonkis  set  and  desis  did  array. 
To  meit  we  satt  with  haboundaiicc  of  chcrc. 

t'irgtl,  75.  12. 
This  seems  the  primary  sense  ;  not  only  from  the 
use  of  the  word  by  this  venerable  writer,  but  from 
i(s  affinity  (o  A.S.  song,  Su.G.  saeng,  siang,  Isl. 
saeng,  scng  ;  a  bed,  a  couch  ;  also,  a  pillow.  For 
G.  Andr.  renders  the  Isl.  word  by  culcitra.  Both 
Lye,  (Add.  Jun.  Etym.),  and  Ihre  have  remarked 
the  adinity  between  these  terms  and  S.  sonk. 

2.  A  green  turf,  or  seat  made  of  it,  S. 

Tho  gan  the  graue  Aceste  with  wordcs  chyde 
En(cllus,  sat  on  the  grenc  sonk  him  bcsyde. 
Doug.  Hrg/l,  1  40.  31. 
The  term  has  most  probably  come   to   be  applied 
to  a  green  turf,   or  grassy  seat,   because   of  its  soft, 
ness,  and  consecpicnt  fitness  for  being  used  as  a  couch 
or   place   of  rest.     This   idea  receives  cunfirDiation 
from  the  following  passage. 

Eneas  and  vtheris  chiftanis  glorius — 
Vnder  the  branschis  of  ane  scmelie  tre 
Gan  leiiyng  doun,  and  rest  thare  bod)  is  fre  : 
And  to  thare  diiinurc  did  thaine  al  addres 
On  grene  herbis,  and  sonkis  of  sojl  grcs. 

Ibid.  208.  40. 
Gang  in  and  seat  ye  on  the  sunks  all  around, 
And  ye'se  be  sair'd  with  plenty  in  a  stoun. 

Ross's  Uelenorc,  p.  125. 

3.  "  A  wreath  of  straw,  used  as  a  cushion,  or  a 
lead  saddle,"  Gl.  Evergreen. 

(Jodscroft  has  preserved  part  of  a  satyrical  rhyme, 
on  the  defeat  of  Argyle  by  the  Kerrs,  A.  1528,  ia 
which  the  term  occurs  in  this  sense. 
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The  Earlc  of  Argylo  is  bound  to  rido 
From  the  Ijordcr  of  Kd^c-btukliu  bray, 
And  all  his  IlabcTgeons  him  bwidi", 
Eacli  man  upon  a  sonkc  of  stray. — 
Tlicy  made  tlii'ir  vow  that  thfv  woiihl  slay,  &c. 
Ilisti  Doug.  p.  'ioo. 
This  namo,  in  the  ))!.,  is  slill  given  to  the  cushion, 
or  subslittite  for  a  saddle,  used  by  some  of  the  lower 
chisses  in  S. 

"  Towards  the  beginning  of  November  this  year, 
a  party  of  soldiers  appreliendcd  about  tw  elve  per. 
sons  in  that  parish,  most  of  (hem  merely  for  not 
keeping  the  church,  and  carried  them  prisoners  to 
Hamilton. — To  morrow  being  to  be  carried  in  to 
Edinburgh,  some  horses  were  provided  for  (hem, 
arid  a  guard  of  dragoons.  The  horses  Iiad  all  sutiks 
laid  on  them  when  brought  ;  but  the  commander, 
Bonshaw,  caused  remove  them,  and  two  men  were 
put  u]5on  each  of  the  dragoons  lean  horses,  without 
any  thing  under  them  ;  yea,  the  men  were  first  tied 
one  to  another  by  (heir  arms,  and  then  had  their 
legs  twisted  with  cords,  cross  the  horse's  belly,  so 
hard,  (hat  their  ancles  were  galled  to  the  elfusion  of 
their  blood,"   ice.     Wodrow,   ii.  291. 

The  whole  passage  would  deserve  to  be  transcrib- 
ed, (o  give  a  taste  of  (he  tend"r  mercies  of  that  period. 
Saeccini;  being  the  term  which  occurs  in  the  A.S. 
version,  Mark  vi.  5.5.  for  a  corich,  Ihre  thinks  that 
Su.G.  sdcng  may  be  traced  to  this  as  its  origin. 
Here  he  seems  mistaken.  But  he  subjoins  an  obser. 
ration,  which  may  assist  us  in  discovering  the  rea- 
son of  this  name  being  given  to  the  sort  of  saddle 
used  by  the  poor  in  this  country.  "  The  ancieii(s," 
he  says,  "  had  for  their  beds,  or  cushions  and  i)il- 
lows,  sacks  stufi'ed  with  straw."  This  is  just  (he 
dcscrij)(ion  of  that  kind  of  saddle  now  railed  .tonics, 
synon.  snddis.  It  is  a  piece  of  strong  sacking  doth, 
stufi'ed  with  straw,  wool,  or  some  subs(ance  of  (his 
kind. 

SONOUNDAY,  .^.     Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the 
week. 

The  folk  apon  the  Snnnundiiii 

Held  to  Saynct  Bridis  kyrk  (hair  wav. 

Harbour,  v.  33.3.  ilS. 
Sermnun  dny.  Pink.  Edit. 

A.S.  sunnun-dacg.  Dies  Solis,  sunnan  being  the 
gonit.  of  suiina,   the  sun. 

SONS,  SoNCR,  s.     1.  Prosperity,  foliciiy,  Loth. 
To  sonce  and  seil,  solace  and  joy, 
God  and  Sainct  Jeil  heir  you  convoy. 

Diitihar,  Evergreen,  ii.  -4  1. 
Sonce  fa'  me,  witty,  Wanton  Willy, 

Gin  blyth  I  was  na  as  a  Clly 

llamsatj's  Poems,  ii.  328. 
2.  It  seems  to  be  used,  as  Mr.  Ellis  conjectures, 
in  that  old  Ballad  on  the  death   of  Alexander 
HI.,  preserved  by  Wyntown,  as  signifying  abun- 
dance. 

Quheu  Alysandyr  ourc  kvng  wcs  dcdc, 
That  Scotland  led  in  luwe  and  le. 
Away  wes  sons  of  ale  and  brede. 
Of  \>yne  and  wax,  of  ganiyn  and  gle. 

Ifi/ntn:cn,  i.  -lOi. 
I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think  iJiat  this, 
Vol.  II. 


with  the  Of//.,  might  be  (raced  lo  Tent,  snrn  rcron- 
riliatio,  cxpiatio  ;  soen.en  reconciliare,   propitiare  : 
MoesCJ.    stiiin,   Su.G.    Isl.   sonn,    atonement.      I>-ii 
both  in  sense  and  form  it  is  more  allied  to  Gael.  1". 
sonas,  prosperity,  hriiipiness;  Ir.  sonns,  chance,  for- 
tune ;  sona,   prosperous,   blessed,  ha])py  ;  sonsct,  i-i 
favour.   Bullet.     Tent,  swise  augmentum,   prosper!- - 
tas,  seems  radically  the  same.     Kilian  refers  to  deglie, 
sahis,  saiiitas,  vigor,  as  synon. 
So.vsY,  SoNsr.,  ridj.      1.    Lucky,  fortunate,  l:«p- 
py,  (cfniiiiy,  synon.)  as  opposed  to  what  is  ac- 
counted ominous  or  ill-bodinfj,  S.D. 
This  seems   to  be   the  primary  sense,  as  it  is  the 
only  one  in  which  the  term  is  usi'd  by  our  old  writers. 
fJif  thow  be  gude,  or  evill,  I  cannot  tell  ; 
Thay  ar  not  sonsj/  that  so  dois  ruse  Ihame  sell. 
Lyndsuij,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  1 J. 
'•  This  sjiirit  (hey  called  Uroicnic  in  our  language, 
who  ap[)earcd  like  a  rough-man  :  yea,  some  wen;  so 
blinded,   as  to   beleeue  that  (heir  house  was  all  t^e 
sandier,  as  they  called  it,   (hat  s\ich   spiri(s  reported 
there."      K.  .James's  Daemonologie,  p.  127. 
It  is  a  good  old  son  sic  saying. 
That  little  wit  makes  meikle  straying. 

Cleland's  Poems,  p.  10.>. 
'•   Its  no  sons/'e  to  meet  a  bare  foot  in  the  morn, 
ing  ;"  S.  Prov.   Kelly,   Introd. 

"  Better  be  iortty  than  soon  up;"  Ramsay's  Prov. 
p.  19. 

"  Three  is  ay  sonsy  ;"  ibid.  ]1.  73. 
"  To  gyue  tliame  the  more  esperancc  of  perma- 
nent (c  sonse  weird,   he  send  with    (hame    (lie   faialc 
chiar  of  marby  11."     fjellend.  Cron.  Fol.  5.  b.      Per. 
haps  I],  sunsc. 

"  (Per  hall ij  [holy]  :cas  liang'd ;  hul  rough  and 
sonsie  xcan  azcaj  ;  S.  Prov.  ;  spoken  against  too  pre- 
cise people."     Kelly,   p.  271. 

2.  Good-humoured,  ■well-conditioned,  manageable ; 
applied  both  to  man  and  beast,  S. 

A  sonsie  horse,  one  that  is  peaceaijie.    V.  Doxsin. 

Sonsie,  and  cantie,  and  gawsie. 

But  eelist  or  Haw  was  she. 

,1  aniieson's  Popular  Ball.  i.  29  J. 
Sonsie  lad  seems  e  piivalcnt  to  gor.d  felloic. 
But  mark  wi'  me,  my  sonsie  lad, 

'Tis  fame  we  w oo. 
71.  Gallu::ay's  Poems,  p.  1  ,)7. 

3.  "  Having  sweet  cngaj;ing  looks;"  Gl.  Burns. 

He  was  a  gash  an'  faitliAil  (vice, 
As  ever  lap  a  sheugli  or  dyke. 
His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'ut  face 
Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 

Burns,  iii.  3. 
•1.  Plump,  thriving,   a?  bon  point;  as,  a  son.tie 
haini,  S. 

But  I've  twa  soiisj/  lasses,  young  and  fair, 
Plump,  ripe  for  men  :    I  wish  ye  cou'd  foresee 
Sic  fortunes  for  them  might  bring  joy  to  me. 
Ramsaj/'s  Poems,  ii.  124. 
F).  It  seems  also  used  to  denote  fullness  with  re-' 
spect  to  provisions,  conjoined  with  cordiality  in 
the  host. 

"  liettcr  rough  and  sonsie,  than  bare  and  donsic;" 
S.  ProT.     Kelly,   p.  OS.     V.  Donsik,  and  Sons. 
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lo  SOOCH,  (Ku'f-)  V.  ti.     To  swlII,  to  swallow 
drink  in  larj;c  draughts,  S. 

It  seems  ori'^'iiialiv  the  same  witli  1'..  <"/?,  whicii, 
as  Lve  (Add.  .luu.)  supposes,  may  bv  derived  ci. 
tluT  from  Isl.  \iug-a  sorljco,  or  as  nearly  of  the 
s.uno  sisiiilieafion  with  .v;r/V/,  from  A.S.  szcilg-aii. 
Sercn.  prefers  flio  former  elyi^iou. 
Sdcicii,  .v.  a  copious  drauglit  of  any  kind  of  li- 
quor, S. 
To  SOOGH,  1'.  v.     'lo  emit  a  whizzing  sound. 

V.  Soi'cir,  X. 
SOOTH,  oifj.     True,  S. 

"  A  soii/h  houTil  ;■<  no  boiird  ;"  S.  Prov.  :  spok- 
en when  peojile  reJIeit  too  satiric.il!)'  upon  the  re.il 
vices,  follies,  and  misearriages  of  their  ncighbouis ;" 
Kelly,   p.  3. 

"  It  is  a  suofh  dream  that  is  seen  waking  ;"  Fer- 
guson's S.  ProT.   ]).  "20. 

"  There  aro  mony  soo/h  words  spoken  in  boiird- 
in:;."     Ibid.   p.  30. 

SOOTY-SICON,  .V.     A  cake  baked  with  soot,  to 
be  eaten  on  llallnxceci). 

This   is   one  of  tiie  foolish  superstitions  nsed  by 
3"onng  people.  S.IJ.     The  intention  is,  that  they  may 
(ireani  of  their  sweet-heavts. 
SOP,  .?.     A  slight  meal,  a  hasty  refreshinent. 
Tlie  Scottis  men,  qnlien  it  wes  day, 
Thair  mes  devotly  eiert  thai  say. 
Sync  tuk  a  sop  ;  and  maid  tliaim  yar. 

]i(/rboiir,  xii.  -100.  JMS. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  conjecliilres  that  this  slight  meal 
might  be  "   of  Scotish  pottage,   oatmeal  and  water 
boiled."     Ibid.  N. 

This  most  probably  refers   to   sorbite  food,  what 
is  vulgarly  ealled  spoon-wcaf,  S.     One  is  said,  in  re. 
Idtion  to  this,   to  tak  a  soup,  when  it  is  meant  that 
he  takes  a  very  slight  repast.     V.  Sour. 
SOP,  .V.     Juice,  moisture. 

Sprin£;and  herbis,  eftir  the  roiirs  of  the  mone. 
War  socht,  and  with  brasin  hnkis  eiitlit  sone, 
To  set  thare  mylky  sop  and  vennom  blaU. 

Doiiz.  Virgil,  11«-  9- 
Tent,  sop  liquamen,  liquor  ;    Isl.  sopc  hanstus. 
SOP,  So  PR,  .?.      1.   A  crowd,  a  groupe. 
Then  thai  withdrew  thaim  halely  ; 
Piot  that  wes  not  full  cowartiy, 
For  samyn  in  till  a  sop  held  thai. 

Barbour,  iii.  47.  MS. 
Sa  did  thai  iiU  that  cuir  wes  thar  ; 
Syne  in  a  sop  assemblyt  ar. 
I  trow  thai  war  thre  hnnder  ner. 

Ibid.  vii.  .567.  MS. 
"■2.   Any  body,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  parts  ov 
particles  conjoined,  as  E.  f/owr/is  metaph.  used; 
as,   a  sope  of  mis/,  Doug.  Virgil,  2j.  42.,  a 
dusUj  sope,  2G4.  15.;  also,  271.  47. 
Be  this  the  Troiaais  in  tharc  new  ciete 
Anc  dusty  sop  uprisand  gan  do  se, 
Full  thik  of  stoure  vpthringand  in  the  are. 
What  metaph.  analogy,  as  Rndd.  imagines,  it  can 
Jtavc  to  Fr.  soiipe,  soup,  or  porridge,  is  not  easily 
conceivable.     It  seems  the  same  with  Isl.  sopp-ur,  a 
ball,   pila,   Vercl.     Now,   Rudd.  cxpl.   sop   by  glo. 
bus.     Isl.  sop-a,  to  scrape  or  rake  together  ;  sopa 


HI  inn  fffdiing,  comracatum  nndecunquc  corradcre. 
Su.G.  sicacf-ia  denotes  a  train  or  retinue. 
To  SOPE,  Soup,  v.  u.     To  become  wcarv,  to 
droop,  to  faint;  sopit,  soicpil,  fatigued,  exhaust- 
ed. 

Sum  di'le  or  than  walxis  dolf  this  syrc, 
Seing  his  hors  bcgyn  to  supc  and  tvre. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  433.  29. 
So  was  I  sopit  and  overset. 

Chcrric  ami  Slac. 
And  for  no  sair, 
Nor  sorrow,  can  I  soup. 

Muillund  Poems,  p.  264. 
Rudd.  is  at  great  pains  to  shew  ho »v  (his  use  of 
the  word  may  come  from  E.  sopc,  io  drench,  steep. 
But  there  are  many  Goth,  words  which  are  evident- 
ly cognates.  MoesCJ.  sicalf,  cessavit ;  A.S.  stiucf. 
tan,  to  f.iil,  deficere  ;  Helg.  saJP-en,  to  dote,  to 
mope,  ,v///",  doting,  pensive,  vcrsulf-en,  to  pine  away 
with  heaviness  of  mind  ;  i^M.Qi .  focr-soJfaJ,  stupid, 
sot'frc-(i  sopire;  Mod.  Sax.  vcrsiiff-cn,  to  bcstnpilied. 
SOPIIAM,  Sopiune,  s.  A  sophism,  Fr.  so- 
pliinic. 

Wodstok  him  schawit  mony  suttell  cace. 
Wallace  he  herd  the  sophammis  euire  deill. 

IVaUuce,  viii.  IJOC.  MS. 
I  farly  quhair  sic  sophine  thon  lies  fund. 
That  with  mv  awin  band  thou  hcs  me  bund. 
Pri-'is  „f  Pcblis,  ,V.  P.  licpr.  i.  30. 
SOPPES  DE  I^IAYN. 
Thie  soppes  tie  maijn, 
Thai  brought  to  Schir  Gawayn, 
For  to  confcrt  his  brayn. 

Sir  G(ii:an  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  11. 
This  seems  to  have  been  three  sops  of  some  fa- 
vourite cordial  ;  denominated  perhaps  from  the  idea 
of  its  strength  or  powerful  etlects.     V.  Mane. 
SORDANE,  iidj. 

— Thai  suld  excmplc  tak  of  hir  sordane  (ciching. 
Dunbar,  Maitlaiid  Purms,   p.  C3. 
This  might  be   understooii  of  secret  inslruction  ; 
Fr.  a  la  sourdine,  privately.     But  it  is  sovratic,  in 
Edit.  ^WS. 
SORDES,  s.     Filth,  S.B. 

"  It  ought  and  should  be  found  and  declared 
that  the  said  Alexander  Eraser,  or  any  person  de- 
riving right  from  him,  have  no  rijht  or  title,  by 
means  of  any  operations  or  manufactures  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  to  throw  or  convey  into  the 
said  river,  corrupted  water,  the  filth,  sordes,  dregs 
or  refuse  of  a  distillery  or  manufactory,  or  any 
other  substance  of  a  nauseous  quality."  State, 
Leslie  of  Powls  v.  Eraser  of  Fraserfield,   p.  30. 

Laf.  sordes,  id.  This  term  might  be  introduced 
by  (he  monks  or  clergy  in  their  charters.  Isl.  sanr, 
however,  signifies  filth,  and  sanrd.a  to  defile;  Vercl. 
Ind.  )).  217.  Thus  the  Lat.  word  might  itself  have 
a  Gothic  origin.  The  term  is  also  used  in  E. 
SORDID,  prci.     Defiled. 

Syne  tuk  he  salt,  as  Ic  hard  tell, 
And  ded  horss,  and  sordid  the.  well. 

Barbour,  v.  412.  MS.     V.  the  s. 
SORE,   adj.     *'    A   soirel  or  reddish   colour," 
Rudd. 
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Eons  the  ptede,  witli  ruby  liammys  rede, 
Abufe  tlie  seyis  liftis  furth  his  hc.do, 
Of  cuUoure  sore,  and  sum  di-le  broiine  as  hery. 
7)off;'.  yirgil,  399.  32. 
Fr.  .'.fiiire,  sub-riifiis,  CI.  Sibb. 
SORY,  Wallace,  iv.  671,  E'iit.  Perth. 

The  surij  sone  raiss.  the  bauld  Loran  was  dedc. 
Leg.  scrij  (clanioi')  as  in  MS. 
SORING,  pini.  pr.     Bewailing. 

I  in  n)y  n.ynd  againc  did  pancc, 

Dcplorinc;,  ami  soring, 
Thair  ignorant  cstaifs. 

BureVs  Pifg.  fVdfson's  Coll.  ii.   10. 
A.S.  forg-iari  lugerc,   tristarc. 
To  SORN,  SoRNE,  V.  n.     \.  To  obtrude  one's 
self  on  another  for  bed  and  board,  S. 
"   WheTU'Vfr   a  chieftain   had  a  mind  to  rcTcl,   he 
came  down  among  the  knanls  with  his  fDJlowcrs,  by 
way  of  contempt,    call'd   in   the  lowlands  gilixcit- 
Jiffx,  and  lived  on  free  quarters  ;  so  that  ever  since, 
when  Vi  person  obtrudes  himself  upon  another,  stays 
at  his  house,  and  hangs  npon  him  for  bed  and  board, 
he  is  said  to  sorn  or  be  a  soi'iicr."  Macbean,  Johns. 
Diet.  vo.  Sorchoii. 

2.  Used,  in  an  improper  sense,  to  denote  tlie  de- 
predations made  by  an  invading  army. 

All  things  perplexed  were,  the  Baliol  proud, 
M'ith  I'lnglish  forces  both  by  land  and  Hood 
In  Scotland  came,  arrived  at  Kinghornc, 
And  through  the  country  mightily  did  some. 
jl/wvf'i'  'ritrcnodic,   y.  00. 
Sibb.  properly   enough   refers   to    I<'r.   scjoiirn-er 
rommorari.     For  the  S.  word  is  merely  tlie  E.  one, 
according  to  the   old  mode  of  writing  it.     It  would 
appear  that  thej  was  sounded  as  i. 

For  thoucht  me  Iharfor  worihit  dcy, 
1  mon  soiotirnc,  quhar  euyr  it  be. 

Barbour,  iii.  323.  MS. 
"Wallace  than  said,  We  will  not  soiorne  her. 
Wullacc,  iii.  79.  MS. 
It  is  also  used  actively,  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
tise of  sorning. 

"  The  Parliament  statutis,  and  the  King  for. 
biildis  :  that  na  cumpanies  pass  in  thi^  countrie,  to 
ly  vjione  ouy  the  \iiigis  licgis  :  or  thig  or  soionic 
hors  outlier  on  kirkmen  or  liusbandis  of  the  land." 
Acts  .lames  1.  1  J'il.  c.  7.  Kdit.  IJGO. 
SoKNAni:,  SoHNEit,  s.  One  who  takes  free 
quarters,  S. 

'•  Quhair  eucr  sornnris  be  oucrlanc  in  tyme  to 
cum,  that  thay  be  deliucrit  to  tlie  Kingis  Seliirellis, 
and  that  furthwith  the  Kingis  justice  do  law  vpone 
thame  as  vpono  a  thief  or  reuar."  Acts  James  II. 
1  lo5.  c.  49.  Kdit.  l.")GO.     V.  the  v. 

'This  severe  act  was  jiut  in  force,  about  fifty  or 
•  sixty  years  ago,  \ipon  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
M'Farlaiie,  who  were  executed  at  Forfar;  if  I  re- 
memlur  rij;lit,  by  the  sentence  of  the  slierill'.  They 
were  Imli//  ami  repute  notorious  tliievts  ;  but  no- 
thing eoiild  be  proved  against  (hem.  Tliis  cruel  cx- 
ptdient  was  therefore  fallen  upon,  of  (rying  and 
condemning  them  on  (\k  Sornare  \ei.  'i'liey  broke 
prison,  and  escaped,  a  day  or  two  before  (hat  ap- 
pointed for  execution.     But  sueti  was  the  rigour  of 


justice,  that,  the.  country  being  raised,  they  were 
calehcd  at  the  head  of  a  Glen,  in  the  entry  to  the 
Highlands,  making  crotcdie  in  their  bonnets  at  the 
side  of  a  brook  ;  carried  back,  and  executed.  I 
have  con  versed  with  persons  who  witnessed  theirdeath. 
•SORROW,  s.     A  term  unwarrantably  used  in 

imprecations,  or  strong  asseverations,  S. 
Alacc,   the  porter  is  foryett, 
Uut  sorrois  mair  the  men  mycht  gett. 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Jiidroh,  Forms  \Cth  Cent.  p.  384. 

"  No,"  Gl.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
negative.  It  is  often  used,  although  by  some  per- 
haps ignoraiitly,  yet  in  the  same  unlawful  way  as 
Jieuf,  i.  v.Jiend,  dc'lll,  &e.  when  meant  to  express 
a  strong  negation  ;  and,  in  im|)reca(ion,  like,  F. 
pox,  plague,  deuce,  &c.  The  term  would  seem  in- 
deed somelimcs  to  denote  a  persouilication  ;  as  the 
vulgar  speak  of  the  vturLlc  Sorroic,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  speak  of  the  devil. 
SOSS,   .«.     A   mixture  of  incongruous  kinds  of 

food,  or  any  hcttroj^eneous  mass,  S.  "  a  mucky 

puddle,"   A.  B;.r.  Riy. 

Sibb.  cxpl.  it,  "  a  large  dish  of  llumnicry,"  call- 
ing it  Fr.,  but  on  what  authority  I  cannot  find.  It 
m.iy  be  from  saulce,  Teut.  sausse,  coudimcntum, 
situss-en,  condire,  the  iilea  being  l.orrowed  from 
the  variety  of  ingredienls  often  mingled  in  sauces. 
To  Soss,  V.  a.     To   mix   in  a  strange  manner; 

or,  V.  n.  to  make  use  of  incongruous  aliments 

or  medicines  mixed  to;;ether,  S.     V.  the  s. 
SOSS,  .«.     Properly,  the  flat  sound  caused  by  a 

heavy  but  soft  body,  when  it  comes  hastily  to 

the  ground,  or  squats  down,  S. 
And  wi'  a  soss  aboon  the  claiths, 
Ilk  ane  their  gifts  down  Hang. 

Ramsay^ s  Poems,  i.  271. 

This  seems  to  have  the  same  origin  with  the  E. 
•<.•.  souse,  to  strike  with  sudden  violence,  or  the  adv. 
souse,  convoying  the  same  idea.  Dr.  Johns,  views 
Fr.  sous  or  dessous,  down,  as  the  root. 

SOT,  s.     A  fool,  S. 

"  The  Scots  use  sot,  as  the  French  do  un  sot, 
not  for  a  tippler,  but  a  fool."  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Ob- 
serv.  p.  I2S. 

ToSOTTER,  r.  >i.     1.  To  boil  slowly,  to  sim- 
mer, S.  evidently  a  deriv.  from  A.S.   seolh-aiiy 
Su.G.  sii(d-a,  LI.  siod-n,  to  boil. 
2.  Frequently  used  to  denote  the  bubbling  noife 

made  by  ^niy  thing  in  boiling,  S. 
To  SOLTCIl,  Soocii,  Swoiiii,  (pron.  soorh 
gutt.)  V.  II.  I.  To  emit  a  rushing  or  whistling 
sound.  It  properly  denotes  those  low  melan- 
choly tones  of  the  wind,  which  precede  and 
prognosticate  rain,  S. 

The  wattir  lynnys  rowtis,  and  cuery  lynd, 
Qiihislit  and  l>ra\  it  of  the  sourliaiid  wynA. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  201.  2  4. 
Vpraxit  him  he  has  am\d  the  (dace, 
Als  big  as  Aliion,  (he  hie  inont  in  'I'r.ice. — 
Or  than  the  fader  of  liillis  in  Italy, 
Clepii  iiiont  Apenninus,  qulien  that  lie 
Duis  szcoich  or  bra>  with  roky  qiiliMinis  hi?. 

Jbi'U.  137.  7. 
3  K2 


sou 


sou 


■  -—St'C  the  ro_\al  IJownien  strive, 
Wlia  far  tlif  IcatlicrM  arrons  ilrivv, 
All  iu(i:sli"iii  tliro'  (lie  »l»y. 

It(iiii.\<ii/'x  ll'urkf,  i.  123. 
To  breuilie  long  as  one   docs  in  sleep,  S.  also, 
Sitif,  i|.  V. 

>)  lu-  down  oil  a  gri'cu  ba^^k,    I  trow, 

1  look  u  nap, 
And  somhl  a'  nixlu  bulillilow. 
As  sound's  u  tup. 

liiimsaif'x  If'oik.f,   i.  '210. 
Jlioiio  ktikit  lip  ut  scrt'ik  o'  da\ , 
And  laiul  liii'  ioiccliciitil  sound. 

Jiti)ih-^on\\  Vupiit.  Udll.  i.  28a. 
I  iiiar  your  mitlicr  suitch  and  snori'. 

Jl/ttl.  ii.  33S. 


To  Sdugii,  V 
syiioii.  soiif. 


a.     To  con   over  a   tune,   S.A. 


1,  'niaiit  inanv  mcrrv  foiik, 

(.'an  draw  my  liildlf  frac  the  pock, 
An'  sougit  a  tiiiio,  au'  crack  a'  jock. 


JJf-r.  J.  Nicol'i-  Pucm.1,  ii.  133. 
A.S.'  szccg-an,  i::og.fiii,  sonarc,  tiniiire ;  part, 
jir.  m^oge/id,  S.  soiichaiiJ.  Tliis  word  is  often  used 
to  denote  tlic  noise  made  by  the  wind.  S:rc<{/he 
■icind.  cnni  strepiln  irriiit  \eiiliis :  S.  the  uinU  xuiich'f. 
It  dcny'es  the  nols.e  which  is  made  wlien  the  ears 
rinj.'.  Ic  Chuiie  siccg,  on  cariim  haefilc;  soninn  in 
auribns  liabni  :  Lye.  S.  /  hud  a  xotig/uiig  in  mi/ 
hugs.  It  also  signifies  the  sound  of  trees  nioxil  bv 
the  wind.  Tha  i:ii<liibeaiii'us  nccgduii ;  s)rvae  arbor- 
es  soiuienml;  S.  tlic  trees  icerc  nouchiii. 
Sin  cii,  Sowcii,  St'CJH,  S«  oucii,  *-.  I.  A  rush- 
in;;  or  wbi>tring  sonnd,  S. 

ilk  Kizcch  of  vyud,  and  ciitry  ipiliisj.'cr  now. 
And  alkin  sferage  ali'ravit,  and  cansit  grow. 
Doug.  I'irgilf  (i3.  G. 
IVovcinl)rr  chill  blaws  Io\id  wi'  angry  siigli ; 
Tile  short' uing  winter  day  is  near  a  close. 

fiiiniy,  iii.  17-1. 
Ane  sonnd  or  sKoiirh  I  hard  lliare  at  the  la>t, 
l,>  ke  cpilien  the  fire  be  fellonn  wyndis  blast, 
Is  drinen  nniMi  the  Hat  of  comes  rank, 
Orqiilien  thebiirneon^j  ail  hiirlisdown  the  bank. 
J),>iig.  I'irgil,  4i).  14. 

5.  The   sound   emitted   by  one  during  profound 
sleep. 

Oner  all  the  landis  war  at  ri-.st  ilkane, 
Tiie  profound  acotuk  of  slepe  had  thaiiie  ouer- 
tane. 

Dniiz.  t'irgil,  2-10,  b.  30. 
r.  It  is  used  to  denote  a  deep  si,,!!,  S.O. 
1  saw  the  battle  >air  and  loi^li, 
And  reekiii-red  ran  mony  a  shengh, 
1\\\  heart  for  fear  ^ae  auiigli  for  su:igh. 

Uiinix,  iv.  302. 
Chaucer  uses  szcoitgk  for  sound,  noise,  from  A.S. 
.^Tceg,  nofge,  sonus,  clangor  ;   sirepilus   llamniarnm. 
llcrue  sici gc  denotes  anj  kind   of  musical   instru. 
nii-iit,  as  a  trumpet,  an  organ. 
SOUCH,    liilj.     Silent,    quiet,    tranquil,   S.      To 
Leej}  soi/ch,  to  be  tilent.  Jfe  girrc  i/idlc  soiic/i; 
he  became  entirely  calm,  so  ?,s  to  nr,:ke  no  dii- 
-lurbau'.e. 


Akni.  siiuig-en,  Germ,  schtecig-en,  to  be  silent, 
still  or  ipiiet  ;  A.S.  nicig-ati,  siciig-aii,  .v«:c'-/a«, 
itiicig-aii,  id.  Ne  suiigu  titii  ;  Ue  not  silent.  Uel^. 
^lijjg,  silent,  zzcijgl  silence,  vcrazijg-fit  to  conceal; 
Sw.  itcjjglit  hush,  Gr.  e-t'/Kt,  silere. 
Soffit,  .V.     Silence.     Kctp   a   (uliii   soticli  ;  Be 

silent,  S.     A.S.  sicii^  silentium.     V.  the  v. 
SOUCH,  pifl.  V. 

Thair  gndis  haitF  thai  lesyt  all ; 
And  soitch  the  houss  euirilkane. 

UiirOoiir,  X.  7  J9.  MS. 
Left  by  ^Ir.  Pinkcrlon  for  explanation.  It  seems 
to  signify,  deserted,  forsook  ;  A.S.  szck-an,  to  de. 
liver  up  ;  or,  Su.G.  xicig-a,  loco  cedere.  This  may 
be  formed  from  the  latter,  as  nuucli,  silent,  from  A.S. 
siciga. 

SOUGHT,  pict.  Attacked  in  a  hostile  manner, 
assailed  bv  arms. 

Had  thai  l)ene  warnyt  wele,   I  wate. 
Thai  suld  haill'  sauld  thair  dedis  der  ; 
For  thai  war  gud  meu  ;  and  thai  wer 
Fer  ma  than  thai  ^var  that  lliaim  souclit. 
Dot  thai  war  sealyt,   that  thai  moueiit 
On  na  nianer  assembh  t  be. 

JJurljour,  xvii.  117.  MS. 
This  is  a  Su.G.  idiom.  Soek-a,  Ihre  observes, 
usurpatur  de  violenta  invasione.  Xu  suckir  mini  htm 
iii  aniian  ;  Si  quis  in  allerius  aeiles  im|ietiim  feccrit. 
Tliis  lie  views  as  the  origin  o(  Jhi/isuikii,  our  llumc- 
siickcii.  For  hcmsvck-ti  properly  signilies,  to  in- 
vade the  house  of  another  with  violence.  lie  also 
derives  raimik-a,  to  ransack,  from  ran  a  house, 
and  sack-a.  Isl.  adsoka,  utaukii,  a  warlike  as. 
sault;  4oA«  itself  signifying  a  battle,  praelium  ;  G. 
Andr. 
SOUCYE,  x.     The  old  name  in  S.  for  the  herb 

hehtropium.     V.   AiM'iN. 
SOUl),  s.     A  quantity. 

"  The  tradesmen  are  (.-aid  for  the  jiioce,  or  v>ith 
a  certain  sum  or  quantity  of  victual  annually  agieed 
on,  called  suud."  P.  Dawot,  Moray,  Statist.  Ace. 
xiv.  7-1.  N.     V.  Soi.i). 

SOUDIE,  s.  A  gross  lieavj  person,  one  who  is 
big  an>i  clumsy  ;  a  term  generally  used  as  to 
women,  S. 

l^erhajjs  allied  to  Su.G.  sod,  svid,  an  aiiinial,  any 
iiuliviiinal  ol  the  larger  kind  of  tattle;  sometimes, 
a  sow.  MoesG.  suud  seems  to  have  signified  cattle; 
hence,  transferred  to  a  sacrilice.  Isl.  satidc,  small 
cattle. 

This  word   is   pcriia]>s   part    of   that    designation 
used,   Evergreen,  ii.  20.  Soicdy-mvi.:ui).    The  latter 
jiart  may  be  merely  alliterative;  or  from  Teut.  iiiocdc, 
miii(k\   wearied,   fatigued. 
SOUDLANU,    s.     One   who    comes   from    the 

suii'h  country,  S.li. 
SOUDLY,  adj.     Soiled,  dirty. 

A  roussat  goun  of  hir  awn  scho  him  gaif 
Apon  his  weyd,  at  couryt  all  the  layll, 
A  souUlij  courche  our  hed  and  nek  leit  fall. 
IVallace,  i.  241.  MS. 
In  Kdit.  IG48,  saddled,  synon.     V.  Suunr.E. 
SOUDOUN  LAND,  the  land  of  the  !<okt(in  or 
Sukau. 


sou 


sou 


Se  ye  not  quha  is  cum  now,- 


A  iurgcaiid  out  of  Juutluurt  land. 

liannulijne  Poems.)   p.  17J. 
SOVER,  Sovilt,  adj.     Sate,  sur>;. 
Tlius  --.all  lliow  stand  in  no  dt-gre 
Hover  forout  pcrploxitie. 

lianiuUt/nc  Poems,  p.  188. 
Fr.  seiir,  secure. 
SoL'KKWCE,  .V.      I.  Assurance. 

Sotlicroiin  manvfU'd  giil'  it  suld  be  Wallace, 
AVithoul  souerance  come  to  pcrsow  that  |)lacc. 
ITallacc,  viii.  498.  .MS. 
i.  e.  M'itliout  bi'ins;  assiuvd  of  support,  as  lie  had 
only  a  haiulful  of  men  with  iiiu. 
y.  S  .fe  conduct. 

The  eonsaill  sone  condryt  gaifi"  him  till, 
Agayn  he  past  with  souerance  till  his  Kins. 
lOid.  vcr.  1-198.  MS. 
SOVER  ANIS,  .«.    "  Difference  of  decree,"  Pink. 
For.  tho  t  say  it  myself,  the  soveranis  wcs  incikle 
Betwix  his  basiarde  bludc,  and  niv  birth  nul^ill. 
Dunbar.,  Maitland  Poems,   p.  56. 
According  to   l^d.  1508,   icixranis ;  O.Fr.  sevr- 
e;",   to  sej'ara'.e. 

To  SOUF,  buiTF,    r.   m.      1.   To  slumber,  to 
sleep  111  a  disturbed  mannvr,  S.B. 
Su.G.  svJk-u,  Isl.  sof-a,  Dan.  sor-er,  A.S.  szcef- 
an,  id.  Gesiccf-ud  consojiitus,  laid  asleep  ;  Isl.  sof-r 
bleep.     Junius  thinks  that   the  v.  may  be  traced  to 
MoesG.  sicaif.,  cessavit.     Lat.  sop-ire,  to  set  at  rest 
or  aileep,  seems  to  have  had  the  same  origin.    Belg. 
siiJ/'-cn,  to  dote.      V.  St'ourt. 
i?.  To  breathe  hijjli  in  sleep  ;  properly,  as  the  ef- 
fect of  diseas--,  S.B. 

Tnis  is  the  more  eouimoii  sense.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful, indeed,  whether  this  be  not  radicalh  a  dili'erent 
r.,  from  Teut.  toeff-cn.  Germ,  sclio/if-cn^  s|  Irare, 
which  seem  to  have  some  allinity  to  lle'j.  flXJi', 
shaaf,  anheiavit.  On.-  might  almost  suppose,  tiiat 
A.S.  seof.ian,  lu;;ere,  lo  mourn,  to  moan,  had  some 
aliiuity  to  the  word  in  tiiis  sense ;  as  it  denotes  a  sort 
of  uioauing  anlielatiun. 

3.  "  To  wliisik  in  a  lew  tone,"  Sibb.  CI. 
I  sigh  at  hamc,   a-'i  -Id  am  dowie  too, 
To  soicf  a  tuue  I'll  iu'tlt  crook  my  mou. 

Fergusso>i''s  Poems,   ii.  1. 

i.  "  To  con  over  a  tune  c.i  an  instrument." 

Thus  I 

Baug'd  up  my  blyth  auid-fasion'd  whistle, 
To  sui^f  ye  o'er  a  sliorl  epistle. 

Ilaiusuj/'s  Poems,  ii.  360. 
Sour,  Souir,  i.    1.  A  slumber,  a  disiurbtd  sleep, 
S.B. 

2.  Hi.<h  breathing  in  sleep,  especially  that  of  a 
bick  person  ;  expressive  of  the  sound  emitted, 
S.B. 

3.  "  Low  whistle,"  Shirr.  Gl. 

i.  Corresponding  to  E.  strain ;  as,  zce^ll  hear  his 
SOI/ [I,  ye  wili  Itarn  wiiat  strain  i>c  is  on,  what 
huiv.oiir  he  is  in,  what  terms  he  has  to  propose,  S. 

To  SOUl'F,  r.  M.  To  strike.  One  sLone  is  said 
to  soii(j  -'U  i'nothtr,  when  dashed  upon  it^  S.B. 
Teut.  i:£eej).en  Uaijellare. 


SOUKS,  s.  pi.     The  name  given   to  the  flowi-.-" 
u>   re.l  clover,  S.  also  sucl.iis,  from  being  suck- 
ed by  child; en  because  ot  their  sweetness. 
•'   His  mete  was   hony  soitkes,   and   liouy  of   thi- 

wode,"    Wiclif,   Aia.t.  ill. 

SOULDIER    CRAB,    th;    Cancer    Bernardus, 
Linn. 
"  Caucelliis  in  turbine  degens,  the Souldter  Crab." 

Sibb.  Fife,  p.  I'Sl. 

Denominated  perhaps  from  his  occupying  the  shell 

of  the  periwinkle  as  a  tent,  or  ccnlri/-bui. 

SOULE,  Soi>E,  s.  A  swivel,  Gi.  Sibb.  V. 
Cllpit. 

SOUM,  Sow  ME,  s.  A  term  expressing  t'le  re- 
lative proportion  of  cattle  or  sheep  to  pasture, 
or  zice  re /»<■/,  S. 

1.  yt  soum  of  sheep,  five  sheep;  or,  in  other 
placet,  ten. 

'•  There  are  3S  freeholders  in  the  burgh,  w  hose 
freeholds  at  present  are  reckoned,  at  an  average,  at 
50s.  yearly,  with  a  privilege  of  pasturage  for  7'2 
soums  oj  sheep  upon  the  common,  5  sheep  being 
reckoued  to  the  suum."  P.  .Monktou,  Airs.  Statist. 
Ace.  xii.  3'J6. 

"  One  cow  makes  a  soum,  a  horse  two  ;  fen 
sheep  (and  in  some  places  fewer)  are  considered  as  a 
soum."     P.  Saddel,   Argyles.  Ibid.  p.  477.  X. 

2.  A  soinr.  of  grass,  as  much  as  will  pasture  one 
cow,  or  five  sheep,  S. 

"  it  is  statute  and  ordcined,  that  in  all  tvme 
comming,  there  be  designed  to  the  .Minister  serving 
at  the  cure  of  sik  Kirks  where  there  is  na  arrabic 
land  adjacent  Uiereto,  foure  soicmcs  grasse  for  ilk 
aiker  of  the  saids  foure  aikcr  of  gleib  laud,  exteud- 
ing  in  the  haill  to  sexteno  so:cmes,  for  the  saiJs  foure 
aikers."     Acts  James  \'I.  1006.  c.  7.     Murray. 

"  The  glebe — is  supposed  to  be  legal  as  to  ex- 
tent, with  4  suums  grass,  in  common  with  the  cattle 
of  the  farm."  P.  Kilmartin,  Argyles.  Statist.  Ace. 
viii.  104. 

Svv.  sum  is-cquivalcut  to  ial,  number.  V.  Soicmc, 
number;  as  this  is  evidenti)  the  same  word  used  as 
also  denoting  quantity. 

To  So  LSI  land,  to  calculate  and  fi.K  what  number 
of  cattle  or  sheep  it  cm  properly  support,  S. 
"  \\  lure  there  are  several  small  teiiaius  ujion 
one  farm,  the  farm  is  (what  they  call)  souiiuil; 
vvnith  meaiij,  that  tiic  number  of  cattle  it  can  pro- 
perl)  maintain  or  pasture,  is  ascertained,  that  none 
of  tUe  tenants  may  exceed  bis  just  proportion,  I'.or 
over-stock  his  farm."  P.  liaU^uhidder,  Perths.  Sta- 
tist. Ace.  vi.  yj. 

To  Soum  and  Roum. 

"  It  seems  probable,  that  the  land  otiJ field,  in 
many  places,  was  occU|>ieil  in  common,  each  pro- 
prietor or  tenant,  in  a  certain  distrin.  parish,  or 
estate,  having  been  thereby  entitled  lo  soum  or  pa-, 
tiire  on  the  oiilUeld  land  in  summer,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  and  kinds  uf  cattle  he  was  thus  abie 
to  roam  or  fodder  in  winter,  by  uieans  of  his  share 
of  injield  land."  P.  Bodrule,  Uuxliurgli,  Statist. 
Ace.  XV.  47 J,   JS". 

'I'o  roum,   lo  IJnd  place  fur.     V.Rowmb,  r. 


sou 

SOUMS,  .«.  pi.    The  sounds  of  the  cod  dried  for 

fcxxi,  ShcrlanJ.     V.  next  word. 
SOUNDS  (of   a    fish;,   s.   ])/.     The   swimming 

bladder,  S. 

'•  Ttu-  greatest  part  of  the  cod's  soiinrl^,  in  this 
parish,  are  permitted  to  n'maiii  and  rot  on  the  sea 
beach,  or  ar;r  ea.U  into  the  dunghill,  thoiii,'h  the  use 
uiid  value  of  iheiu  as  an  article  of  food  and  delicacy 
at  table  liave  been  known  here  for  many  years."  P. 
Pelirhead,  A  herd.  Statist.  Ace.  xvi.  349. 

Isl.  xit'ifl,  iiatatio. 
To  SOUP,  Sooi',  V.  a.     To  sweep,  S. 
Qiihair  ener  thay  go  it  may  be  scue, 
How  Kirk  and  calsay  thay  iuup  cicnc. 

Ljjnilxrij/'ii  IVarkis,  1592.     Contemptioun  of 
Sj/de  Taillis,   \i.  307. 

Su.G.  .sop.a,  id. 
SOUP,  Sifp,  .V.      I.     A  sp"onful,   the  quantity 

taken  into  tiie  mouth  at  once  of  any  food  that 

requires  the  use  of  a  spoon,  S. 

2.  A  smaIK!raught,or  mouthful  of  liquor,S.5?^;;,E. 
Thai  twa,  out  of  ane  scopin  stoiip, 
Thai  drank  thre  quartis  .■'uiip  and  wiip. 

Diinbai\  Muiiltiii'.l  Poem^,   p.  114. 
J.   A  consi.lerab.e  quantity   of  lirink,   or  of  any 
thin  food  ;  as,  a  soi/p   milk,  a  soi/p   broth,  a 
soup  drinJ;,  a  considerable  quantity  of  anv  in- 
toxicating hquor,  S. 

\\'ac  -worlh  that  weary  sup  of  drink 

lie  lik'd  so  well, 
lie  drank  it  a',   left  not  a  clink, 
His  throat  to  swecl. 
FurlH-s's  Dominic  Dcpos'd,  p.  27. 
Here  it  is  printed  like  the  K.  word. 
"   I  wish  you  had  drauk  water,   when  you  drank 
that  ioiip  drink  ;"  S.  Prov.,  "  Spoken  when  people 
say  something  out  of  the  way,   upon   a  jocose  sup. 
position  that  they  arc  drunk,  or  they  would  not  sav 
so  ;"   Kelly,   p.  179. 

Isl.  sope,  a  draught,  saiip  pottage  or  any  spoon- 
meat ;  sv/c,  as  much  of  this  kind  of  food  as  the 
mouth  receives  at  once.  E.  sup,  is  used  as  in  sense 
2.  Dut  we  extend  the  signification.  For  notwith. 
standing  the  general  prejudice  which  prevails  among 
our  southern  neighbours,  as  to  the  poverty  of  our 
country,  we  have,  in  the  use  of  food,  a  greater  va- 
riety  of  gratihcalion  than  themselves.  They  eat  all, 
or  drink  all;  whereas  we  not  only  eat  and  drink, 
Init  nii>. 

SOUPAND,  part.  pr.     Seems  to   signify  sob- 
binor,  or  groaning,  complaining. 

The  tane  to  thctother  cold  complainc  ; 
Sichand,   anil  soupand,  can  scho  say, 
'  This  lang  Lentruue  hes  maid  me  lene.' 

Duuhar,  Aluitland  I'ucms,   p.  1 1 3. 
A.S.  seof-ian  lugere,  ingemiscere,   queri. 
SOUPLE,  s.     The  lower  part,  of  a  flail,  which 
strikt-s  the  grain;  the  upper   being  called   the 
lundsralF,  S. 

The  hollin  souplet,  that  were  sae  snell. 
His  back  they  loundert,   niell  for  raell. 

Jamieson^s  Popular  li(dl.  ii.  238. 
Probably  from  Fr.  souple,    K.  supple,   because  of 
its  llexibility  ;  if  not  rather   from  Isl.  iuipa,  Su.G. 


SOU 

sxccp-a,  a  scourge,  scutica,  Uagrnni  ;  fiom  the  idea 
of  beating  ;  a.s  thrash  is  used  metaph.  to  denote 
beating  with  a  scourge  or  olherwise.  This  in  Su.U. 
is  called  ilagicai  and  drupicul. 
SOUR-Kir,  jp.  A  dish  of  coagulated  cream,  S. 
"  — Thai  maid  grii  cheir  of  euyrie  sort  of  mylk 
baytht  of  ky  mylk  iV  \  one  uiylk,  sueit  mylk  and 
sour  mylk,  curdis  and  ijuhaye,  sourkiKis."  Conipl. 
S.  p.  OG. 

'•  Kit,  cap,  and  can,"  as  Dr.  Leyden  observes, 
"  is  a  phrase  used  to  express  all  kinds  of  meat  and 
drink,"  S.  He  delines  /.//,  w  hich  is  indeed  a  term 
also  used  in  E.  "  a  small  knid  of  wooden  vessel 
hooped  and  staved.  A  cap,"  headds,  "  is  turned 
out  of  one  (dece  of  wood.  Can  is  a  woodeu  de- 
canter." Gl.  Compl.  p.  373. 
SOURMILK,  .V.     Buttermilk,  S.   A.  Bor. 

Sw.  aur  inioelk,  id.  W'ldcg. 
SOUROCK,  SoLitAiv,  .*.     Sorrel,  S. 

"  itumev  acetosa.  The  Soxcruck.  Scot."  Li'dit- 
foot,  p.  1131.  ' 

"  1  sau  virmct,  that  vas  gude  for  ane  febil  sto- 
mac,  k.  sourakkis,  that  vas  gude  for  the  blac  gul- 
set."     Compl.  S.  p.  104. 

Germ,  sauruch,  Sw.  syra,  Teut.  suerick. 
Suiicip's  SouuoCK,  a  spcvji.s  of  Sorrel. 

"  Rumex  acetosella.  Sheep's  Soicruck.  Sc.  Aust." 
Lightfoot,   Ibid. 
To  SOUKSE,  r.  ,i.    To  rise. 

Euer  the  surer  this  erne  strenis  his  grip. 
And  with  his  bowaud  beik  rcntis  greuously, 
Samyn  with  his  wyngis  soursund  in  the  sky. 
Doug,  yirgil,  392.  IS. 
I.af.  surg-o,  — rxi,  id. 
SOUSE,  A-.     A  Freneh  sol,  E.  soi/s. 
He  counted  us  not  worth  u  .\ousc. 

Battle  Rcidsquair,  Eversrecn,  ii.  225. 
O.Fr.  solz,  id.   Thierry. 
SOUST  FEET,  cow-heel,  S. 

But  a'  their  ecu  were  ehielly  Cxt 
Upo'  souse  feet. 

Shirrcfs'  Poems,  p.  210. 
Originally  the  same  w  ith  K.  souse,  v. 
SOUTAR,  SouTEK,  V.     1.  A  shoemaker,  S. 
\  one  are  soutars  tiiat  thou  scis, 
Kneilaud  full  law ly  on  thair  kneis. 

Evergreen,  i.  118. 
A.S.  sufere,  Is!,  sutar,  Lat.  sutor,  from  su-o,  to 
sew  or  stitch. 
2.  A  name  distinctively  given  to  one  wlio  makes 

Orogues  or  shoes  of  horse-leather,  Ang. 
SoUTEn's   Bit.'i.vjjY,    a  cant  phrase   for  Butter- 
milk, Aberd.     V.  Ct.oD. 
SOUThI,  s.     A  whistling  sound. 

The  soft  souilt  of  the  swyre,  and  sound  of  the 

strcmcs, 
The  swcit  savour  of  the  swairde,  and  singing  of 

fewlis, 
Might  confort  any  creature  of  the  kyn  of  Adam. 
Dunbar,  Muitland  Poems,  p.  tJ4. 
V.  SoicH,  and  SowTir. 

SOUTHRON,  SoTniiKo.v,S(>UDRoy,  5.  A  con- 
temptuous designation  for  an  Englishman,  an- 
ciently usjd  in  S.  a  corr.  of  Houl/iern. 
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•^  Thir  landis  arc  mine!"  tlic  Outlaw  said; 

'•  I  ken  nae  king  in  Christcntic ; 
"  Frnp  Soudron  I  this  forcste  wan, 

"  When  the  king  nor  his  kniglitis  were  not 
to  see." 

Min<:tichy  Border,  i.  11.     V.  Sodroun. 

To  SOUTT,  T.  n.     To  sob,  S.B. 

Teut.  sucht-oi,  siispirare,  geincrc,  diicere  suspiria. 
Pi'i'liajis  A.S.  siccft-an,  id.  and  sogelha,  palpitatio 
cordis,  are  radically  allied. 

.SOW,  s.     A   military  engine   anciently  used  in 
sieges. 

Of  grct  gcstis  a  note  thai  maid, 
That  stalwart  hcildyne  abojn  it  had. 
U'ith  armyt  men  inew  tliarin, 
And  instrumeatis  for  to  mjne. 

Jifirliour,  xvii.  507.  MS. 
j\Ir.  Pinkcrton,  in  his  Notes  on  K.  Hart.  p.  a77, 
says  ;  "  Tliey  shattered  the  walls  with  ioics  or  bat- 
tering rams. — The  soks  were  urictes."  In  his  note 
on  this  passage  of  2V)e  Bruce,  he  throws  out  a  dif. 
fercnt  idea  ;  "  A  sore  was  a  military  engine  resem. 
bling  the  lettiido  of  the  Romans."  But  neither  of 
these  descriptions  is  accurate.  It-  is  evident,  that 
the  sozc  was  not  a  battering  ram.  For  it  Mas  not 
employed  for  batlcring  down  walls,  but  for  cover- 
ing those  who  were  employed  to  undermine  them. 
Hence,  15arbour  says,  it  had  stalwart  heildj/ne,  or  co- 
Tcring  above. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  William  of  Malmcs. 
bur}',  Hist.  L.  IT.  L'num  fuit  machinamentiim,  quod 
nostri  Siieni,  veteres  J  ineam  vocant,  quod  marhina 
letibus  lignis  colligata.  tecto,  tabulis,  cratibusque 
contexto,  lateribus  crudis  coriis  commnnitis,  prote- 
git  in  se  subsidentes,  qui  quasi  more  shik  ad  muro- 
rum  sull'odienda  penetrant  fundamenta.  He  here 
assigns  as  likely  a  reason  for  the  name  as  wc  can 
find.  It  was  thus  denominated,  because  it  protect- 
ed those  v\  ho  satin  it,  who  after  the  manner  of  a 
szcine,  dug  under  the  walls.  This  account  exactly 
corresponds  with  that  given  by  Barbour  in  the  pass, 
age  quoted.  The  armed  men,  which  it  contained, 
were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  mining.  Other 
authors  are  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  who  give  the  same 
dcscri|)tion  of  the  iustrument,  and  the  same  origin 
of  the  name. 

The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  by  B,  Glouc.  p.  410. 
A  gyn,  that  nic  clupcth  soxoe^  hii  made  ek  wel 

strong, 
I^luclie  folc  innc  vor  to  be,  bothc  wyde  &  long. 
This  agrees  with  the  account  given  by  William  of 
jMalmesbury.     No  notice  is   taken  of  this  term  in 
the  Gl.  to  II.  Glouc. 

Fordun  calls  the  .■^ori•,  ingentem  tcstudincm,  a 
large  testudo  or  tortoise;  Scotichron.  L.  xiii.  c.  -10. 
But  he  uses  the  term  improiKirly.  For  the  soa  dif- 
fers also  from  the  Icsiitdo.  For  this,  althoug'i  dis- 
tinguishcd  by  V'egetius  from  the  juries-,  and  dili'crcnt 
in  its  construction,  was  also  meant  for  battering 
down  walls.  According  to  him,  it  received  this 
name,  because  it  resembletl  the  tortoise  :  and  as  tliis 
animal  now  draws  back  its  head,  and  then  pushes  it 
forward,  this  instrument  was  so  contrived,  that  the 
beam,  intended  for  battering,  was  sometimes  drawn 
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back,  and  sometimes  thrust  forward,  that  it  might 
strike  with  the  greater  force.  Testudo  autem  a  si. 
roilitudine  vcrae  tesfudinis  vocabulum  sumsit,  quia 
sicut  ilia  modo  reducit,  modo  praefert  caput,  iia 
machinanitiitum  interdtim  reducit  irabem,  interdum 
cxcrit,  ut  fortius  caedat.  Dv  lie  jMiliiar.  Lib.  iv. 
cap.  11. 

As  William  of  Malracsbury  says,  that  the.  fow 
was  the  same  instrument  wliich  the  ancients  called 
lined,  he  describes  It  almost  in  the  same  words  which 
are  used  by  \'egotius  concerning  the  latter.  E  lig- 
nis levioribus  niachina  colligatur,  alta  pedibus  octo, 
lata  jjedibus  septeiu,  longa  pedibus  sexdccim.  Hujus 
tectum  munitionc  duplici,  tabiilafis,  cratibusque  cou- 
tcxitur. — Istae,  cum  plures  factae  fiierint,  junguntur 
in  ordinem,  sub  qiiibus  subsidentes  tuti  ad  subruintia 
muronim  jicnctrant  fundamenta.  De  Re  Mil.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  15.  It  seems  to  have  been  called  viiiea,  from 
the  resemblance  which  a  number  of  these  joined 
together  bore  to  a  vineyard.  This  machine  was  also 
in  Latin  denominated  scrofti,  scropha.  V.  l)u  Cange. 
The  French  gave  it  the  name  of  truie,  irvije,  (Du 
Cange,  vo.  Troia,)  which,  according  to  Colgr.  sig. 
nifies,  "  a,  soiv ;  also,  a  warlike  engine  liscd  in  o!u 
times  for  the  beating  down  of  walls."  This  last, 
word  had  still  the  same  meaning.  For  Pomponius 
Sabinus  observes  on  the  Aeneid,  that  a  suv  i?  in 
Latin  called  Troia.  IleneeTcut.  trutjc ;  sus,  scropha, 
troia  apud  veteres:  ita  Troiani  Troiiim,  id  est,  scro- 
pham,  in  sua  mcncta  dreunti-.r  habuisse  csprcssam  ; 
Kilian. 

On  this  head  the  learned  Camden  observes  :  "  As : 
the  ancient  Romans  had  their  Crates,  I  incac,  Plutci, 
and  s\ich  like  to  make  thiir  approaches;  so  had  the 
English  in  this  age  their  C'ul-hou:c  and  Ho-:  for.  the 
same  purpose.  This  Cat-house,  answeraLle  to  (lie 
Callus  mentioned  by  Vegeti'is,  was  i\«ed  in  the  siej^c 
of  Bedford  Castle,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the 
Third.  The  Soic  is  yet  us\ial  in  Ireland,  and  was  iu 
the  time  of  King  I'dward  the  Third  used  at  the  siege 
of  Dunbar,  which  when  the  Counl^sr,  who  d.  ftud-- 
cd  the  castle,  saw,  she  said  merrily,  That  unless  the 
Englislimcn  kept  their  so-o  ihe  belter,  she  uoiild 
make  her  to  cast  her  pigs."  Remaius.  \i.  2(50.  1(^1 . 
The  history  of  this  engine  supplies  us  indeed  wi(ii 
a  sample  of  the  wit  that  prevailed  among  our  war. 
like  ancestors.  At  the  siege  referred  to  by  Camden, 
where  (he  Countess,  coniuiouly  called  lUaik  Jgncs, 
displayed  such  undaunted  courage  in  dclendiug  the 
casile,  when  the  Earl  of  Siilisbnrj-  brought  ui)  the 
son:,  \\'\xli  many  armed  men  and  warlike  luslrunients 
within  it,  to  batter  Llie  walls  ;  she  cried  to  hiai  ; 
O  Montagow,  iMontagow, 
Be  war,  for  ferry  sail  thi  iok-. 
And  her  prediction  «as  not  false.  For  immediate- 
ly she  caused  a  huge  stone  to  Lie  thrown  aloft  from 
a  machine  ingeniuusly  constructed  witliiu  the  castle, 
which,  falling  from  a  great  height  on  (he  ioic,  shai- 
ttred  it  to  pieces,  and  so  smpilied  n:any  ol  those 
that  were  wi'hiu.  that  with  dilliculty  they  escaped 
with  their  lives.  Fordun,  Scolicliroii  L.  xiii.  e.  39. 
But  it  wouUI  seem  that  this  witticism  of  the  Black 
Countess,  like  utany  smart  sayings  of  later  times, 
was  not  original.  She  had  most  probably  heard  of 
its  being  used  at  the  siege  of  Berwick,  iu  the  reign 
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of  R.  Bnicc.     For   Barlxjur,   wlirn   givirt;;   an   ac 
roiint  of  the  ,so.v  preijar'd  hy  iho  ICnglisli,  .si)S  ; 

Tliai  ])rc«syt  the  xo:s  towarl  tlie  wall; 

Ami  lias  liyr  srt  tliarto  (ji-ulilly. 

The  pvnoiir  than  !;ci(  bond  in  hy 

The  synt',  and  wappyt  out  the  stane. 

That  c«  yn  (owart  tho  lyft  is  sane. 

And  with  grct  wocht  synt;  diischit  doun 

Ryclit  be  the  wall,   in  a  randoun  ; 

And  liyt  (he  -tozs  in  sic  manor. 

That  it  that  wos  the  mast  sowor, 

And  starkast  for  to  stynt  a  strak, 

In  Mindro  vith  that  iliischo  it  brak. 

The  men  than  out  in  full  urot  hy. 

And  on  the  wallis  thai  gan  cry. 

That  thair  soz:  wos  foryt  thar. 

Unrhonr,  xvii.  OSS.  MS. 
The  sore  is  distiniruishcd  both  from  our  au:/ilii\/ci:t, 
and  from  the  battering  ram,  in  an  elegant  Norwe- 
gian work,  believed  to  hare  been  written  in  the  I'ilh 
century.  "  If  the  n-.cbla.tfcrs  cannot  overturn  or 
strike  a  wall,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  on  these  ma- 
chines ;  a  Ram  having  its  front  covered  with  iron, 
the  force  of  which  walls  can  seldom  resist  :  but  if 
the  walls  are  not  overthrown,  tha  ma  Grfif-^iii/i  HI 
thcssanir  velar  Icida ;  you  may  bring  forv\ard  the 
Sf>:z-.  Spec.  Regal,  p.  410— 41'2.  The  awblastor  or 
cdlapiiUa,  is  called  Isl.  Dahlatiii^^vr,  from  val,  Su.G. 
"«/,  apparatus  bellicus,  and  slucngri,  jactare,  q.  the 
weapon-thrower.  The  Ram  is  denominated  vnlnr, 
or  the  wedder;  and  the  name  :;rfil'-f;i/ii  seems  literal. 
ly  to  signify  the  (lig!:;/iig  snxc,  from  its  use  already 
mentioned,  as  meant  to  cover  those  who  dug  under 
the  wall  :   from  ^rtif-a,   fodio,  whence  R.  grave. 

Grose  thinks  that  "  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
soldiers  under  it  lying  close  together,  like  pigs  un- 
der a  sozc." — "  Two  machines,  the  one  called  the 
boar,  the  other  the  soxv,  were  employed  by  the  i)ar. 
liamcntarians  in  the  siege  of  Corse  castle,  Dorset, 
shire."      Milit.  Antiq.  p.  387.  388. 

I  may  add,  that  Gael,  miir,  which  signifies  a  .w;:-, 
is  also  expl.,  "  an  instrument  of  war,  whereby  be- 
siegers were  secured  in  approaching  a  wall,  like  the 
plnteus  of  the  Romans,  covered  over  with  t«igs, 
hair-cloth,  raw  hides,  and  moving  on  three  wheels  ;" 
Shaw.  This  \\  riter  does  not  seem  to  have  observed, 
that  the  instrument  referred  to  was  in  E.  dencrminat- 
od  a  snzc. 

SOW,  Haa'-Sow,  .?.  A  larfre  stack  of  hay  erect- 
ed in  an  oblong  form,  S.  pron.  snn. 
"  In  Scotland  a  long  hny-stnck  is  (erniud  a  sorv  • 
probably  from  a  traditionary  remembrance  of  the 
warlike  engine,  v.  hich  went  under  that  ii;ime  :  hence 
we  may  have  a  distinct  notion  of  the  figure  of  that 
engine."      Annals  Scot.  ii.  R9. 

iJut  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  military' enginp, 
thus  denominated,  was  so  frequently  used  in  the 
wars  l)etween  Scotland  and  Kngland,  as  to  lend  its 
name  to  one  of  the  cnmmon  fruits  of  husbandry. 
Althoiigh  a  few  individuals,  returning  from  a  siege, 
might  be  struck  with  the  r"semblance,  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  name  would  be  received  through 
a  whole  country.  The  peasantry  are  more  attached 
to  ancient  uames,  tlian  to  give  them  up  out  of  com- 


pliment to  a  few  who  have  returned  from  warfare. 
For  it  cannot  be  sujiposed,  that  in  S.  there  was  no 
n.ime  for  a  large  stack  of  hay,  till  its  inhabitants  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  military  cngini^  referred  to. 

Besides,  it  seldom  happens,  that  any  thing  com. 
mon  and  generally  known,  is  denominated  from 
what  is  rare,  or  has  been  seen  only  by  a  few  of 
those  who  use  the  designation. 

The  term  is  allied  \)erhaps  to  Tent,  xnrtiz:,  fni/e, 
which  slgniiies  the  ground  on  which  a  heap  or  pile  of 
any  kind  is  erected  ;  gleba  qua  agger  conlieitur,  Ki- 
lian.     Hence, 

To  Sow,  Soo,  V.  a.     To  stack,-  S. 
SOW,  s.     I.  A  term  applied  to  one  who  makes 
a  very  dirty  appearance,  S.B. 
Perhaps  a  figurative  sense  of  the  K.  term.     Tout. 
soiiicc,  soj/e,  liowever,  signihes  a  common  shore. 
2.  Any  thing  in  a  state  of  disorder  ;  as,  a  ravclhd 
soTC,  sometliing  that  cannot  be  easily  cxtricatcti. 
S.B 
To  SOW,  f.  a.     To  pierce,  to  gall  ;  applied  to 
the  act  of  pouring  in  arrows  upon  an  enemy. 

.\nd  than  thai  suld  schiit  hardely 

Amang  thais  fayis,  and  ■;o.-c  tliaim  sar 
Q'lhill  tli.it  he  throw  tliaim  passyt  war. 

liarbunr,  xvi.  391.  MS. 
The  sense  is  changed  in  Edit.  KiiO,  p.  303.    Sailc 
Ihein  sar,  i.  e.  assail. 

Sozs  sar.,  or  .tare,  seems  to  have  been  a  common 
phrase  ;   as   it   is  also   used   by  Wyntown,   viii.  40. 
174.  but  apparently  in  a  neut.  sense. 
It  occurs  in  O.K.  as  synon.  with  iitirr/. 

When  he  sailed  in  the  Swiii  it  sozced  him  sure  ; 
Sarc  it  tham  nmcrtcd  that  ford  out  of  France. 
MinoVs  Poems,   p.  IS.      V.  next  word. 
To  Sow,  r.  II.     To  smart,  to  feel  acute  or  tin- 
gYmf  pain,  S.  "r//  synon. 

(iiihen  he  a  (|«liile  had  prekyd  tliare, 
And  sum  of  thaiiie  had  gert  soic  sare, 
lie  to  iho  battaylis  rade  agin  no. 

ll'ijiilozcn,  ut  su|). 
It;  occurs  in    the  same  sense  in  Maitland  I'oem*. 
p.  201. 

Seho  gars  mc  murne,  [  bid  nocht  se\  ti. 
And  «ith  sair  straiks  soho  gars  me  »o:c. 
It  is  a  strange  idea  that  Sibb.  gives  of  i\w  sense  of 
this  tcrn>v    "  Jn  >\yntown  it  probably  means  sleep; 
sozc  sare,  sleep  for  ever.     Swcd.  sofzca,  dormire." 

Allied  perhaps  to  .A.S.  se-on  ellerveseer(^  ;  Tout. 
soije,  soptncc,  fervor  ;   or  Sw.  szc/d.a  to  smart  ;   Sa- 
ref  Mc/'der,  the  sore  smarts,  Wideg.      Ifence, 
Sow  liNC,  .«.  The  act,  or  efl'ect,  of  piercing  or  gall- 
inp,  S.  snai)?,  tinijlirig  pain. 

And  thai,  that  at  the  fyrst  meting, 
Fold  oil  the  speris  sa  sar  sozviiig, 
A\'andyst,  and  wald  hnilf  bene  away. 

Unrbrmr,  xvi.  fios.  MS. 
SOW-BACK,  s.     A  cap  or  h.eaci-.lrcss  worn  by 

old  women,  An!.>-.     V.  Fucvnir:,  2. 
SOWCF,,  V.   '«  Fiummerv  ;  such  as  Orose,  smcJcns, 

or  oat-meal  pottajje  ;   GI.  Sibb. 
SOW-DAY,  ,r.    The  n.ime  given  to  the  1 7th  of 
December,  in:  Sandwick,  Orkney,  from  the  cus- 
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torn  of  killing  a  sow  in  every  family  on  that  day. 
V.  Yule,  §  III. 
SOWE,  s.     A  windingsheet. 

"  In  some  short  lime  tlicreafler,  the  same  girl 
died  of  a  fi^ver,  and  as  there  was  no  linen  in  the 
place  but  what  was  unbleached,  it  was  made  use  of 
for  her  .iuz:e,  which  answered  the  representation  ex- 
hibiled  to  her  mistress  and  the  declarant."  Treatise, 
Second  Sifiht,   p.  18. 

'I'liis  refers  to  a  ])hrase  preceding; — '•  a  shroud  of 
a  darkish  colour." 

SOWEN,  s.     That  kind   of  paste   employed  by 

weavers  for  srifFening  their  yarn  in  working,  S. 

Hence  the  low    contemptuous   term    used  for   a 

weiver,  Anf;.  Soiccnif-mug,  in  allusion  to  the  pot 

M'liich  contains  their  paste. 

A.S.  fea:cc,  "  glew,  paste,  a  clammy  matter ;" 
Soiniier.      lielg.  iogli. 

SOWENS,  ^.  ;)/.     Flummery,  made  of  tlie  dust 
of  oatmeal  remaining  among  the  seeds,  steeped 
and  soured,  S. ;  socdngs,  seuings,  id.   A.  Bor. 
"  The  diet   of  the   labouring  people  here — is — 
sotccns,  (that  is,  a  kind  of  llummery,  made  of  oat- 
meal sonunvhat  soured),   with  milk  or  l)eer,   to  din. 
ner."    P.  Speyniouth,  Moray,  Statist.  Aec.  xiv.  401. 
1  am  informed  that  in  Gael,  suaii  signilies  raw 
*o»e«.v  or  flummery.     V.  So\m:.v. 
Sowi;Ns-poiiiiiD(iE,  ,?.     A  (Jish  of  pottage,  made 
"of  skriiic  or  cold  sou'cns,  by  mixing  meal  with 
the  sowens,  while  on  the  fire,  An;:^- 
SOWERir,  pari.  pa.  Assured,  having  no  dread. 
The  hardy  Scottis,  that  wald  na  langar  duel!, 
Set  on  the  laili'with  strakis  sad  and  sar, 
Oil  thaim  thar  our,  as  than  sozserit  thai  war. 
Wallace,  vii.  1187.  MS. 
i.  c.  They  knew   that  Ihey  had   nothing   to  fear 
from  those  who  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
SOWLIS,  pi.     Swivels.     V.  Ci'limt. 
SOWLPrr,  part.  pa.     Drenched.     V.  Sowp. 
To  SOWME,  V.  >i.    To  swim,  S.  used  metaph. 
Gif  I  had  wcyit  ray  gravitie  and  age, — 
I  had  not  soKiiiit  in  sik  iMik>  udlie  rage, 
For  to  disgrace  mine  honour  and  estait. 

Phiklus,  S.P.R.  iii.  60. 
SOWME,  s.    Number,  E.  suw,  applied  to  men. 

Of  hys  folk  war  mony  slayiie, 

That  in  that  place  nere  samyn  lay, 
(The  soiemc  of  thame  I  can  noucht  say). 

fVijnto::n,  ix.  2.  36. 
It  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Barbour-,  xvii.  67. 
SOAVME,  s.    A  load,  that  which  is  laid  on  a  horse. 
The  Iiorss  thai  luk  for  awcnlur  mycht  befall, 
Laid  on  thar  soicine.,  syne  furth  the  way  couth 

call. 
Thar  tyryt  sowuiir  so  left  thai  in  to  playne. 
IVullacc,  iv.  52.  MS. 
Tent,   sommc,   A.S.   seom,   Aleni.   saiiiii,   Germ. 
iom,  Fr.  .lomme,  Ital.  soma',  L.B.  faiiina,  id.  onus, 
Karcina.     Sii.G.   sonic  not   only  denotes   a  burden, 
but,  by  a  very  natural  transition,   a  pack-saddle,  or 
that  on  which  a  liorseload  is  borne.     As  tJie  A.S. 
word  is  also  written  seam,  the  origin  is  undoubted- 
ly scin-an,  si/m-an,  onerare.    Sjjmulh  eoKve  ussaii; 
Load  voiir  asses  ;  Gen.  xlv.  17. 
Vol.  n. 


Hence  Fr.  sommier,  Ifal.  somaro,  E.  a  sumpter- 
horse,  and  soxsmir,  as  used  in  the  passage  quoted. 
SOWME,  SoYME,  ,t.     J.  The  rope  or  chain  that 
passes  between  the  horses,  by  which  the  plough 
is  drawn,  S.  pron.  soam. 
Al  instriiraentis  of  pleuch  graith  irnit  and  stclit, 
As  culturis,  sokkys,  and  the  sotcmes  grete 
A\  ith  sythis  and  all  hukis  that  scheris  quhctc, 
War  thidder  brocht,  and  tholis  tempvr  new. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  230.  28.  _ 
2.    It  seems  to  signify  the  rope  by  which  hay  is 
fastened  on  a  cart. 

Than  hastely 

He  suld  strjk  with  the  ax  in  twa 
The  sot/ me  ;  and  than  in  hy  suld  tha, 
That  war  with  in  the  wayne,  cum  out. 

Barbour,  x.  180.  MS. 
Su.G.  soem,  any  thing  which  conjoins  two  bo- 
dies. Proprie  notat  commissuram,  vel  id,  quod  duo 
cor[)ora  conjungit.  It  also  signilies  a  nail.  Hence 
socni-a,  to  connect.  Allied  to  these  are  Isl.  saum-r 
a  nail,  saum.a  conjungcri; ;  Fr.  sommiers,  pieces  of 
timber  fitted  to  each  other. 
SOWMIR,  s.     A  sumpter-horse.     V.  Sowme, 

.V.      2. 

To  SOW?,  r.  a.     1.  To    soak,    to  drench,    to 
moisten  ;  soxi'pH,  drenched,  S. 

lie  than  the  auld  Meuet  oner  schijjburd  slydc, 
lleuy,  and  all  hys  weide  soiopit  with  seyis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  133.  27. 

2.  Metaph.  in  reference  to  grief. 

— Sonc  anc  selkouth  sege  I  saw  io  my  sycht, 
Swownand  as  he  swell  wald,  and  soicpit  in  site, 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  238,  a.  10. 
I  hard  a  pcteous  appeill,  with  a  pure  mane, 
Soiclpit  in  sorrow,  that  sadly  could  say, 
'  Woes  me  wreche  in  this  warld  wilsum  of  wane'.' 

Iloulatc,  I.  4. 

3.  One  is  said  to  be  sozcpil,  S.  who  is  much  ema- 
ciated. 

Teut.  sopp.en  intingere  ;   A.S.   sip-a  macerare ; 
si/p,  watering,  moistening. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  sense  second  may  be 
borrowed  from  Fr.  soupi,  dull,  heavy,  s'ussoup-ir, 
to  grow  dull  ;  innnediately  allied  to  Lat.  sop-ire. 
15ut  this  is  radically  one  with  Su.G.  fofrc-a,  Isl. 
svf-a,  dormire,  and  AIoesG.  iu.ff(/"  cessavit. 
ToSOWTH,  r.jj.  "  To  try" over  a  tune  with 
a  low  whistle,"  GI.  Burns. 
On  br.ics  when  we  \)lease,  then. 

We'll  sit  and  noic/h  a  tune  ; 
Syne  rhyme  tilPt,  we'll  time  tiil't. 
And  sing't  «  hen  we  hae  done. 

liurns,  iii.  157. 
It  is  evidently  the  same  wiai   !^ouch  and  Soiif, 
sense  3. 
SPAAD,  s.    A  spade,  Abcrd.    Dan.  spaad,  A.S. 

spad,  id. 
To  SPACE,  c.  a.     I.  To  measure  by  paces,  S. 
2.  To  take  long  steps,  to  walk  with  a  solemn  air, 
or  as  one  does  when   tlie  mind  is  deeply  en- 
gaged. 

"  The  said  Mr.  George  [Wishcart]  fpacit  upe 
and  down  behind  the  hie  alter   uiiiir  than  half  an 
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liour,  his  Ttrie  coiind'iiance  and  visage  iloclarit  the 
greif  and  alttratioua  of  his  mind."  Knox's  Hist, 
p.  48,  (trroii.  5'2.) 

IVrliaps  from  Btlg.  pass-en  to  measure,   with  s 
pnlixcd  ;  or  originally   the  same  with  Isl.  spiss-a, 
cleiiiibiil.ire. 
Spack,  a.     A  pace,  a  step  including  three  feet, 

S.H. 

"  The  biggest  loauws  there  fur  fi-llins:  at  docs  not 
exceed  one  .space  and  one  half  in  breadlii  from  the 
declivity  of  the  brae  to  the  margin  of  the  water  ;  but 
they  extend  several  ;)nee.v  in  length  along  the  margin 
of  it."  State,  Leslie  of  I'owis,  &c.  p.  102. 
To  SPACEIR,  V.  >i.    To  walk. 

•>  Of  this  sort  1  did  spaceir  vp  and  do'.ine  but 
sleipe.  the  maist  part  of  t!ie  uiyrk  nycht."  Compl, 
S.  p.  58. 

Lat.  spnlior,  Bilg.  spader-en,  id.     Ital.  fpacci- 
arc,  to  walk  very  fast. 
To  SPAE,  Si'AY,  V.  II.    1.  To  foretcl,  to  divine, 

S- 

For  thoch  scho  spa^Jit  the  soith,  and  maid  na 

bourd, 
Quhat  euer  scho  said,  Troianis  trowit  not  anc 

wourd.  Doug.  Virgil,  47.  6. 

He  may,  if  wyly,  spae  a  fortune  riglit. 

Shirrcfs'  Poems,  p.  122. 

2.  To  foretoken. 

The  Harpie  Celeno 

Spais  vnto  vs  ane  fereful  takin  of  wo. 

Doug.  Virgil,  80.  26. 

3.  To  bode,  to  forebode. 

"  Spae  well,  and  hae  well  ;"  Ramsay's  S.  Pror. 
p.  63.  Kelly  expl.  it  by  "  Kng.  Hope  icell,  and 
have  ii:ell.  That  is,  hope  and  expect  good  things, 
and  it  will  fall  out  accordingly."     P.  29(). 

My  ingenious  namesake  is  entirely  mistaken,  in 
asserting  that  spell  "is  the  real  word,  which,  in 
Scotland,  has  now  taken  the  form  of  spae."  Popul. 
Ball.  ii.  27,  N.  He  also  expl.  spue-man  by  spell- 
man;  Ibid.  i.  235.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that 
these  are  from  dili'erent  origins.  The  words  allied 
to  spell,  in  various  dialects,  all  simply  signified,  to 
declare,  to  narrate,  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  prophecy.  But  spae  is  evidently  the  same  with 
Isl.  ek  spue,  1  foretel,  Dan.  spaa-er  to  foretcl. 
Alem.  spaeh-en,  when  applied  to  the  mind,  prima, 
rily  signitiis  to  consider  ;  then,  to  investigate  ;  and 
last  of  all,  to  divine.  V.  Wachter  As  the  word 
originally  means,  to  sec  with  the  bodily  eye,  lie 
Tiews  this  as  the'  radical  idea  ;  referring,  in  confir. 
mation  of  his  opinion,  to  the  scriptural  di'signation 
of  seer  as  given  to  a  prophet,  because  he  sees  future 
events,  in  dreams  and  visions,  as  in  a.  mirror. 

Hence  the  Voluspa-.  an  ancient  work  containing 
the  Scandinavian  mythology,  received  its  name  ; 
from  vola  art,  and  spa,  a  poem  or  speech  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Vola  Sibylla,  and  spa  vaticinium. 
Hencp  also  Alem..  spaehcr,  Isl.  spak-r,  Su.G.  spak, 
a  wise  man;  the  denomination  originating  trom  a 
supposed  knowledge  of  future  events. 

SpAE-i'.ooK,  y.      A  book  of  nccron-.ancy 

The  black  spae-hook  from  his  breast  he  took, 
Impressed  with  many  a  warlock  spell ; 
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And  the  book  it  was  wrote  by  Michael  Scott, 
Who  held  in  awe  the  fiends  of  hell. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  374. 
Spae-chaft,  .?.     The  act  of  foretelling,  S. 
Sulhe  I  foi>ie,  if  spar-craft  had, 
Frae  hctliir.muirs  sail  ryse  a  lad, 
Aftir  tua  cuntries  pas,  sail  he 
Revive  our  fame  and  memorie. 

Ramsai),  Evergreen,  i.  135, 
If  spne-craft  had,  i.e.  ifit/jj/u, 
Spayman,  Spaman,  s.    J.  A  prophet,  a  diviner, 
a  soothsayer. 

The  ferefull  spat/men  therof  pronosticate 
Schrewit  ciiancis  to  betide,  and  bad  estate. 

Doug.  Virgil,  115.  14. 
"  The  spajjmen  said,   thir  prodigies  signifyit  gret 
dammagc  apperyng  to  Homanis."     Bellend.   Cron» 
Ful.  40,  a. 

Henrysone  says,  that  Theseus 

— Quhill  he  lyvit  sett  his  entencion 

To  f}  nd  the  craft  of  divinacioun. 

And  lerit  it  unto  the  spamcn  all, 

To  tell  before  sik  thingis  as  wald  fall  : 

Quhat  lyfe,    quhat   dede,    quhat   destyny  and 

werde 
Previdit  were  to  ewery  man  in  erde. 
Traitic  of  Orpheus  Kyng,  Moralilas,  Edin.  1508. 
2.    In  vuijjar  Lnguage,    a  male  fortuneteller,  S. 
Thus  it  is  expl.  by  Kelly,  p.  125. 
Isl.  spamaitr;  Dan.  spuamand,  vates. 
Spaywife,  s.     a  fem.ile  fortuneteller,  S. 
— An'  spae-zcives  fenying  to  be  dumb 

fergusson's  Poems.      V.  Land-loupek. 
This  corresponds  to  Isl.  spakona,  Sw.  spauqucin- 
na,  Dan.  spaakone,  q.  a  spay-quean. 
SPAIK,  Spake,  s.     I.  The  spoke  of  a  wheel,  S. 
On  quhelis  spakis  speldit  vtheris  hing. 

Doug.  Virgil,  186.  14. 
"  It  is  the  best  spake  in  your  wheel  j"  Ramsay's 
S.  ProT.  p.  47. 

2.  A  bar  (or  lever)  of  wood. 

"  That  na  merchandis  gudis  be  reuin  nor  spilt 
with  vnressonabill  slollin  as  with  spakis."  Acts  Ja. 
III.  14G0.  c.  17.  Ed.  1566.  i.  e.  as  being  driven 
close  together  by  nuans  of  wooden  levers. 

Teut.  speecke,  sjiaccke,  vecfis  ;  also  radius  rotae. 

3.  The  wooden  bars,   on  which  a  dead  body  is 
carried  to  the  grave,  are  called  spaiks,  S. 

"  The  marquis  son  Adam  was  at  his  head, — the 
earl  of  Murray  on  the  right  spaik, — Sir  Robert  Gor- 
don on  the  fourth  s/)«i/:."    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  53. 

4.  Used  metaph.  as  a  personal  designation. 

I  drcid  ye  spatks  of  S|iiritualitie 

Sail  rcw  that  ever  I  came  in  this  cuntrie. 

Liind  ay,  S.P.R.  ii.  207. 
The  term  is  still  used  in  a  simiUr  sense.  One  who 
has  been  hurtful  to  another  by  his  company  or  coun. 
sel,  is  said  to  have  been  an  ill  spaik  to  him  ;  per- 
haps as  pretending  to  give  support,  in  allusion  in 
the  bar  of  a  wheel,  or  as  v»e  speak  of  a  limb  of  the 
church,  law,  &c.  As,  however,  it  is  perhaps  as 
frequently  prou.  spoke,  there  may  possibly  be  an 
allusion  to  one's  being  haunted  by  an  evil  spirit; 
Teut.  spoock,  a.  ghost,  a  hopgoblia. 
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SPAIL,  i.    Gawan  and  Gol.  iii.  26.    V.  Spale. 
To  SPAIN,  Spane,  Spean,  t.  a.    To  wean,  S, 

To  spane  a  chUJ,  to  wean  it,  A.  Bor. 

<'  Upon  the  said  shore  towards  the  west,  lyes 
Ellan-Nanaun,  that  is  the  Larabcs  lie,  wherein  all 
the  lambes  of  that  end  of  the  country  uses  to  be  fed, 
juid  spained  fra  the  yowis."     Monroe's  lies,  p.  3S. 

Germ,  ipen-en,  Belg.  spccn-en,  id.  abducere  lac, 
ablactare;  Een  kind  speenen,  to  wean  a  child  ;  Isl, 
spcn-a,  admoveo  uberi  ;  from  Tout,  speen,  Germ. 
spene,  Isl.  spcna,  spine,  a  teat,  the  nipple. 

Spanna,  I  am  informed,  in  Gael,  signifies  to  wean  ; 
but  it  is  most  probably  of  Gothic  origin.     Hence, 
Spaimng-brash,  s.    That  .disorder  with  which 

children  are  often  affected,  in  consequence  of 

being  weaned,  S. 

To  SPAYN,  Span,  v.  a.    To  grasp. 
— Newys  that  stalwart  war  and  squar. 
That  wont  to  spaj/n  gret  speris  war, 
Swa  ^paynyt  aris,  that  men  mycht  se 
Full  oft  the  hyde  leTe  on  the  tre. 

Barbour,  iii.  582.  MS. 
i.  e.   grasped  oars.     Doug,    uses   it  in   the  same 
sense  ;  q.  to  inclose  in  the  .span. 
To  SPAIRGE,  X.  a.    1.  To  dash  -,  as,  to  spairge 
uuder,  S. 

2.  To  bespatter  by  dashing  any  liquid,  S. 

3.  Mctaph.  to  sully  by  reproach,  S. 

An'  fViU's  a  true  guid  fallow's  get, 
A  name  not  envy  spairges. 

Burns,  iii.  95. 
Fr.  asperg-er  to  besprinkle  ;  whence  asperges,  a 
holy  water  stick  or  sprinkle.     Lat.   sparg-o,   as- 
perg.o. 
Spaibge,  s.    1.  A  sprinkling  ;  or  the  liquid  that 

is  sprinkled  or  jquirted,  S. 
2.  A  dash  of  contumely,  S. 
SPArr,  Spate,  Speat,  s.    1.  A  flood,  an  inun- 
dation, S 

— The  burne  on  i-pait  hurlis  donn  the  bank, 
Vthir  throw  ane  wattir  brek,  or  spait  of  Hude, 
Ryfand  yp  rede  erd,  as  it  war  wod. 

Doug.  Virgil,  49.  17. 
I  now  behald,  and  Tybns  the  gretc  Uiide 
For  grete  haboucdance  of  llude  on  spate  wox 
rede.  Ibid.  IbS.   }7. 

Wyntown  applies  the  term  to  the  universal  deluge. 
In  this  chapiterc  rede,  and  se 
The  arkc  and  the  spate  of  Noe. 

Crun.  i.  Rubr.  c.  6. 
Mr.  Macphcrson  is  certainly  right  in  his  conjec- 
tore,  tliat  spate  vii.  5.  171.  should  be  read  as  spat 
(■3|iot).  Sense  cannot  otherwise  be  muJe  of  the  pass- 
age.  For  the  shallowness  of  the  river  must  have 
been  removed  by  a  spate. 

Tho  term  occurs  in  a  mode  of  expression  analo. 
gous  to  iht   K.  one,  ajlood  of  tears. 

And  doan  the  ivatcr  wi'  sperd  she  rins, 
While  tears  in  spails  fa'  fast  frae  her  e'e. 

MinUrcl-j/  Harder,  i.  174. 
2.  Mctaph.  useil  for  any  thing  that  hurries  men 
away  like  a  flood. 


God  proves  them,  who  transported  with  this  jpa«V<5 
Of  madnesse,  basely  doe  crouch  downe  before 
The  craftsmans  worke,  which  ought  to  have  no 

more 
Respect,  than  as  much  mettell,  timber,  stone, 
Appointed  for  the  basest  use,  or  none. 

More's  True  Crucijiie,  p.  91. 
3.  Al'O  used  metaph.  for  fluency  of  speech,  S. 

"  Kodem  sensu — Cic.  d\\ii,  Jiumen  ingenii  ;  Ju. 
venal,  ingeniifons  ;  nos,  a  speat  of  language."  Rudd. 
vo.  Flum. 

Rudd.  derives  this  from  A.S.   spett.an,  spaeth' 
tan,  si'.uniare.     But  spelt-an  signifies  merely  to  spit, 
spuere  ;  and  the  word  rendered  spuraare  is  spaetl-ian. 
SPALD,  Spauld,  Spawl,  .?.     I.  The  shoulder.  - 
Htnce  S.  the  spitlc-hane,  the  shouKier-blade. 
The  remanent  of  the  rowaris  eucry  wicht. 
In  popill  tre  branchis  dycht  at  poynt, 
With  spaldis  nakit  schene  of  oile  anoint, 
Apoun  thare  setes  and  coistis  al  atanys 
Thare  placis  hint,  arrayit  for  the  nanys. 

Doug.  Virgil,' XZi.  3. 
Nudatdsque  humeros — Virg.  v.  135. 

Thou  puts  the  spavcn  in  the  ferder  spauld, 
That  usL'th  in  the  hmder-hogh  to  be. 

Polzsart,  fVatson's  Coll.  iii.  28. 
2.  Any  joint  or  member. 

Sum  vthir  perordour  raldronb  gan  vpset, — 
Vnder  the  spetis  swakkis  the  roste  in  threte, 
The  raw  spaldis  ordanit  for  the  mulde  mete. 
Dung.  Virgil,  130.  47. 
Viscera  torrent.     Virg.  v.  103. 

Syne  soon  and  safe,  baith  lith  and  spaul, 
Bring  hame  the  tae  half  o'  my  saul. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  201. 
Thus  we  vulgarly  speak  of  tang  spauls,  S.  strict- 
ly referring  to  the  limbs. 

Fr.  espaule,  CB.  yspolde,  the  shoulder.  L.B. 
spatl-a  armus,  quasi  lamella  humeri.  Ihre  views 
Fr.  espaule  as  radically  allied  to  Su.G.  spiaell,  seg- 
menium.  It  sometimes  diaotcs  a  small  portion  of 
ground  ;  scgmentum  vel  portiuncula  agri,  a  corpore 
suo  separati ;  from  spiacl-a  dividere. 

*'  Reading  the  speal  or  spulc  bane"  of  a  leg  of 
mutton  well  scraped,  as  Sibb.  observes,  was  •'•  an. 
cienfly  a  common  mode  ot  divination."  It  most  ge- 
nerally prevailed  in  the  Highlands,  and  is  not  yet 
extinct.  After  the  bone  is  thoroughly  scraped,  they 
hold  it  between  them  and  the  light  ;  and  looking 
through  it,  pretend  to  have  a  representation  of  fu. 
ture  events,  as  of  the  arrival  of  strangers,  battles, 
&r.  This  species  of  divination  the  Highlanders  call 
Slcinanachd.   V.  I'ennaufs  I'our  in  S.  1769.  p.  198. 

Bi.ACK.  Spaui.d,  a  disease  of  cattle,  S.   synon. 

Qiiarier-Ul,  q.  v. 

"  Mr.  J.  Hog  says, — that  it  [the  sickness]  is  the 
same  disease  with  the  Black  Spauld,  which  prevails 
among  the  young  cattle  in  the  we^t  of  Scotland, 
when  the  grasses  fail-  and  they  bej;in  ro  feed  on  fod- 
der and  dry  herbage."  Prize  Essays  ilighl.  Soc.  s. 
iii.  368. 
SPALE,  Spaii.,  Sheai,,   a.     1.  A  hth  or  thin 

plank  used  in  wooden  houses  for  filling  up  the 

interstices  betwixt  the  beams,  S.B. 
3  L3 
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whctlier    the   term   docs    not 
6take,  referring  to  the  shafts 


Rudd.  derives  it  from  Teut.  spalt-en,  finJere, 
But  it  is  inimoiliiitrly  allied  to  Su.G.  spiacU  seg. 
montuin,  lamina ;  from  spiala  to  cleavi',  whoncc 
Teut.  spalt-cn  has  been  formed,  and  D.in.  spalt-er, 
id. 

2.  A  splinter  or  cliip,  also,  a  shaving  of  wood,  S. 
Spukx,  spa/ht  chips,   A.  Bor. 

Sum  stikkit  throw  the  coist  with  the  tpalis  of  tre 
Lav  i;as[)and. —  Doug,  nrgil,  290.  40. 

V.  Sl-.UL. 

It  seems  uncortain 
here  denote  a  pole  or 
of  spears.     V.  Spyi.e. 

"  lie  that  huus  aljovc  his  head,  may  have  the 
spent  fall  in  his  eye  ;''  S.  Prov.  ''  lie  that  aims  at 
things  above  his  power,  may  be  ruined  by  his  pro. 
ject."     Kelly,   p.  128. 

It  is  thus  e\iiressed  in  D.  Ferguson's  Prov. 
He  that  hews  over  hie. 
The  spoil  will  fall  into  his  eye. 
It  occurs  in  another  S.  Prov.  ;  "  He  is  not  the 
best  Wright  that  hews  maist  ."tpeah."     Ibid.  p.  11. 

It  is  sometimes  applied  to  metallic  substances,  as 
denoting  the  sijlinters  which  lly  from  them,  when 
struck. 

The  spalis,  and  the  sparkis,  spedely  out  sprang. 

Ganan  and  Got.  ii.  25. 
Schir  Wawinc,  wourthy  in  wail, 
Half  ane  span  at  ane  spail, 
Quharc  his  harncs  wcs  hail, 
He  hewit  attanis.  Ibid.  iii.  26. 

Expl.  "  blow."     Gl.     Sw.  apiaela,  a  splinter. 
Spells  O.E.  is  used  for  splinters. 

There  men  might  see  spears  lly  in  spells, 
And  tall  men  tumbling  on  the  soil. 

Battle  Floddcn,  st.  91. 
Fr.  spolla  denotes  (he  shavings  of  wood. 
To  SPAN,  V.  a.     To  grasp.     V.  Spayn. 
To  SPANG,  V.  n.    J.  To  leap  with  el.istic  force, 
to  spring,  S. 

Sum  presis  (hik  the  nyld  fyre  in  to  slyng, 
The  arrowis  Haw  spangand  fra  euery  stryng. 
Doug,  f'iigil,  318.  17. 
Fan  I  came  to  him,  wi'  sad  >\  ound 

He  had  nae  maughts  to  gang ; 
But  fan  he  saw  that  he  was  safe, 
Right  soil  pie  con'd  he  spang. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  9. 

2,  In  an  active  s>'nse,  to  cause  to  spring. 

— Hys  swyft  stedis  huffis,  quhare  tliay  went, 

Spangit  vp  the  bludy  sparkis  ouer  the  bent. 

Doug.  Virgil,  421.  15. 

3.  To  spang  o'er,  mctaph.  to  overleap,  S. 

But  when  they  spang  o'er  reason's  fence, 
We  smart  for't  at  our  ain  expenco. 

Ramsaj/''s  Poems,  ii.  386. 
Rudd.  derives  this  word  from  span,  or  Ital.  sping- 
ere,  violcnter  impellere.  But  he  has  not  observed, 
that  Isl.  spenn-a,  Germ,  spann-en,  signify,  to  ex- 
tend  ;  spannendc,  elasticity  ;  spangen,  the  clasps  of 
a  book,  because  they  extend  from  one  side  of  it  to 
another.  The  latter  is  nearly  allied  to  the  most 
common  use  of  the  S.  word,  a  definite  intermediate 
space  being  generally  mentioned  in  connexion  with 


it ;  as,  lie  spang' d  o''er  the  burn  ;  ho  leaped  from 
one  side  of  the  rivulet  to  the  other,  i.  e.  he  included 
the  rivulet  within  his  leap.  Wachter  derives  .\panne, 
a  span,  in  measurement,  from  the  r. 
Si'ANc,  s.  I.  The  act  of  springing  witli  elastic 
force  ;  a  leap,  S. 

And  netlielcs  to  schutc  he  was  begun. 

And  threw  ane  arrow  in  the  are  on  hycht,— 

That  lousit  of  the  takill  wilh  ane  spang. 

Doug,  l-'irgil,  145.  10. 
'2.  "  Scot,  also  we  use  the  word  for  a  fillip," 
Rudd.  I  have  never  heard  it  used  in  this  sense, 
V.  the  V. 
SPANGIE,  J.  A  game  played  by  boys  with 
marbles  or  halfpence.  A  mar'ile  or  halfpenny 
is  struck  against  the  wall.  If  the  second  play- 
er can  bring  his  so  near  that  of  his  antagonist, 
as  to  include  both  within  a  span,  he  claims 
both  as  his. 

This  in  E.  is  called  Boss  out,  or  Boss  and  Span. 
V.  Strutt's  Sports,  p.  2S7.  Perhaps  the  E.  game 
span-countcr  or  span-farthing,  was  originally  the 
same,  although  described  ditierenti)-.  V^.  Johns. 
]>ict. 
SPANGIE-HEWIT,  s.     A  barbarous  operation 

of  boys.     V.  Yeldhing. 
SPANGIS,  s.  pi.     Spangles. 

— And  on  hir  hede  a  chaplet  fresch  of  hewe, 
Of  plnniys  partit  rede,  and  quhite,  and  blcMC: 
Full  of  quaking  spangis  brycht  as  gold. 

King's  Quuir,  ii.  27.  28. 
Teut.    spanghe,    Isl.    spaung,    lamina.      Germ. 
spaiige,  a  bracelet  or  locket. 
SPANYEART,  s.     A  spaniel. 

The  cur  or  ma.-tis  he  haldis  at  smale  aualc, 
And  culyeis  spanyeartis,  to  chace  partrik  or 
quale.  Doug.  l''irgil,  272.  2. 

This  has  the  same  origin  with  the  E.  designation  ; 
as  the  dog  is  originally  of  Spanish  breed.  V.  Jun, 
Etym. 

To  SPANYS,  r.  n.    To  blow  fully,  applied  to  a 
flower. 

I  seek  the  sawoure  of  that  ros. 

That  tpanii<:ys,  spredys,  and  evyre  spryngis 

In  plesans  of  the  Kyng  of  Kyngis. 

IVifntoicn,  i.  Prol.  127. 
Charic.  spannishing,  Fr.  espuiwuissenient,  the  full 
blow  of  a  Itowcr,  Tyrwhitt.     Hire  views  the  Fr.  v. 
cspunouir  as  allied  to  Su.G.  spann-a  to  extend. 
To  SPANK,  V.  n.     1.  To  move  with  quickness 
and  elasticity,  to  take  long  steps  with  apparent: 
ability.     A  spanking  horse,  one  that  moves  in 
this  manner,  S. 

It  seems  to  be  a  frequentative  from  Spang  v.  q.  v. 
or  allied  to  Isl.  spink-u  decursitare. 
2.  "  To  sparkle  or  shine.     Teut.  spangc,  lami- 
na ;"  Sibb.  Gl. 
Spankek,  5.     J.  One  who  walks  in  a  quick  and 

elastic  way,  S. 
2.  Spankers,  in  p!.    a  term  used   to  denote  long 
and  thin  legs,  S.     V.  the  v. 
There  is  a  resemblance  in  Isl.  which  seems  purely, 
accidental.    As  spaung,   lamina,  metapb.   denotes 


SPA 


S  P  E 


any  thing  erect  and  delicate ;  spengilmenni,  spen. 

giligr  mridr,  are  expl.,  homo  statiirae  tenuis  ct  lepi- 

dac  ;  Gunnlaiig.  S.  G!. 

SPAR.  A-spAii,  in  a  state  of  opposition,  against, 
S.B.  To  set  one  s  fool  a-spar,  to  oppose  any 
thing,  S.B. 

Quo'  Jcany,  I  think,  'oman,  yc're  in  the  right; 
Set  your  feet  ay  a  spar  to  the  spinning  o't. 
Sair^,  Ross's  Ilelenore,   p.  135. 
Perhaps   from    Germ,   gcsperre,    straddling ;    or 

from  E.  xpaff  to  close,  to  shut,  l.ccause  denoting 

opposition  ;  q.  using  one's  foot  as  a  spar,   or  bar, 

in  the  way  of  another. 

SPARE,  s.     1.  An  opening  in  a  gown  or  petti- 
coat. 
"  That  parte  of  wceracns  claiths,  sik  as  of  their 

jjowne,  or  petticot,  quhilk  vndcr  the  belt,  and  be. 

fore  is  open,  commonly  is  called  the  spare."    Skene, 

Verb.  Sign.  to.  Ba^tardii'. 


lie  derives  this  from  Gr. 


rxt^ 


•»,  which  he  there 


explains.    But  it  is  cyideully  allietl  to  Su.G.  sparr-a 

to  open,  to  expand  ;  Teut.  sperr-en. 

2.  The  slit  or  opening,  formerly  used  in  the  fore- 

pirt  of  breches,  S.  spaner,  S.B. 
SPARE,  adj.      I.  "  Barren,"  Gl. 

The  tothir  drew  hym  on  dreigh  in  dernc  to  the 

dure ; 
Ilyit  hym  hard  throu  the  hall  to  Iiis  haiknay. 
And  sped  hym  on  spedely,  on  the  spare  mure. 
Gaisan  and  Gul.  i.  9. 

It  might,  however,  signify  wide,  extensive  ;  from 
Germ,  tperr-eit  cxtendcre,  whence  sparriseif,  late 
patens. 
2.  This  term  is  still  used  to  denote  what  is  lean 

or  meag-e. 

A  mim  mou'd  maiden  jimp  an'  spare, 
Mistook  a  tit  for  a'  her  care. 

Morison's  Poems,  p.  25. 
SPARKLE,  s.     A  spark. 

"  We  doe  often  fcele  the  sparklex  of  the  fire  upon 
our  own  bodies."     Exhortation,  Kirks  of  Christ  in 
S.  to  their  Sister  Kirk  in  Edinburgh,  1C24.   p.  I. 
SPARKLIT,  part.  adj.     Speckled,  S. ;  sparkled, 

A.  Bor.   id.     V..Spueckleu. 
SPARLIMG.  Spirhxg,  s.    A  smelt,  8.  A.  Bor. 

It  is  sometimes  called  sparling,  E.    Salmo  eper- 

lanus,  Linn. 

"  The  smelt  or  sparling,  a  very  rare  fish,  is  also 
found  in  the  Cree.  It  is  found  only  in  one  other 
rircr  in  Scotland,  viz.  the  Forth  at  Stirling."  P. 
Minnigali,  Kirkcudb.  Statist.  Ace.  vii.  54. 

"  Spirinchus  Schonfeldii,  Eperlanus  Rondeletii, 
Nostratibus  a  Hpirling,  Anglis  a  Smelt."  Sibb. 
Fife,  p.  125. 

"  They  have  a  very  particular  scent,  from  whence 
is  derived  one  of  their  English  names  Smelt,  i.  c. 
smell  it.  That  o(  Sparling,  which  is  used  iti  Wales, 
and  the  north  of  England,  is  taken  from  the  French 
Eperlaii."     Penn.  Zool.  iii.  265. 

The  etymon  here  given  of  ,«;ne//  seems  fanciful. 
For  its  A.S.  name  is  the  same.  Seren.  derives  it  from 
Su.G.  smaa,  smal,  parvus,  exilis.  The  Germ,  name 
is  spiering,  spicrling ;  Lat.  eperlan-us. 

hi.  Sperling  is  perhaps  the  same,    G,  Andr.  gives 


it  as  the  name  of  a  fish.     The  Su.G.  name  is  nors, 
which  Ihre  views  as  derived  frcm  nor,  a  strait,  be- 
cause these  small  fishes  crowd  into  narrow  friths. 
ToSPA'vPALL,  Spakpell,  Sperpi-e,  t.  a.  To 
disperse,  to  scatter. 

The  thikest  sop  or  rout  of  all  the  preis, 
Thare  as  maist  tary  was,  or  lie  wald  ci-ij, 
This  Lausus  all  to  sparpellil  and  inuadis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  331.  4J. 
— He  his  lyfe  has  sperplil  in  the  are. 

Uid.  sm.  23. 
V.  also  Acts  Ja.  VI.  15S7.  c.  100,  Skim. 
Fr.  esparpill-er,  id.     Wiclif  uses  diiperttliU,  dts- 
parpoilid,  in  the  same  sense. 

"  If  an  hous  be  disparpoilid  on  it  self  thilkc  house 
mai  not  stonde."     Mark  iii. 
To  spars,  v.  a.     To  spread,  to  propagate. 

— ••  Araongis  quhome  was  Johiiue  Roger,  a  Black 
Frier,  godlie,  leirnit,  and  ane  that  fruitfullie  preirhit 
Christ  Jesus,  to  the  comfort  of  iiiony  in  Angus  and 
Mearnis,  quhome  that  bloodic  man  [Cardinal  Bea- 
ton] had  causit  murther  in  the  ground  of  the  Sey 
Tour  of  St.  Androis,  and  then  causit  to  cast  him 
over  the  craige,  iparsi/i'^  a  fals  bruit,  that  the  said 
Johnne,  seiking  to  file,  had  brokin  his  awin  craige." 
Knox's  Hist.  p.  40.  41. 

Lat.  iparg-o,  sjyars-iim,  id 
To  SPARTLE,  r.  «.  To  move  with  velocity  and 

inconstancy,  S.B.     V.  Sprinkil. 
SPAT,  s.     The  spawn  of  oysters,  Loth. 

'•  In  May  the  oysters  cast  their  spat  or  spawn," 
P.  Preston. pans.  Statist.  Ace.  svii.  70. 

Su.G.    pad,  jus,  humor. 
To  SPAVE,  V  a.     To  geld,  GHlIowav. 

"   V\  hen  cut,  or  spuved,  they  tii< 
tain  the  name  of  heitirs."     P.  Twync. 
cudb.  Statist.  Ace.  xv.  85. 

A.  Bor.  sptave,  id.   E.  spat/,  Lat.  spad-o. 
SP-UL,  v.     A  limb.     V.  Spai.d. 
SPEANLIE    adj.    r  adv. 

The  Pai|.  wyislie,  I  wis,  of  wirschip  the  we. 
Gawe  him  his  braid  benucsoiin,  and  baldlie  u... 

bade, 
That  Ik-  suld  speanlie  speik.  and  spair  nocht  tc 
spell.  iivula(e,\.  8.  MS. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  renders  this  ici^e i  probaI)lv  view, 
ing  it  as   allied  to  Aleni.  spach-en.      V.  Spae.      It 
might  denote  both  tViedoni  and  latitude  of  discouise, 
as  expl.    by  what   follows  ;    from  Gcrn«.  spaun-en,  . 
span-en,  Su.G.  spann-a,   to  extend.     But  it  seems 
rather  allied  to  A.S.  spncii-an,  >jicon-uii,  sjtun-ian, . 
to  iiHlre,  to  allure,  to  persuade;  np^onae,  alluring, 
inticing  ;  Soniner.     Thus  to  speii;  speuitite,  may  uc,  , 
to   speak    persuasively.      It   niav,    however,   signify 
bululj/ ;  m  speunde  is  also  rendered,   ••  provok.ig, 
stirring  up." 

The  term  speanlc  occurs  ibid.  st.  11. 

Syne  belyve  send  the  lettres  into  sere  landis. 
With  the  Swallow  so  swilt  in  ijn;iinle  exj, remit. 
Here  it  may  signify  Spannh,  as  denouii^  Ihiit  (ho 
letters  were  ej/jre.s-sei/  or  written  in  iliat  language ; 
from  Fr.  espa^ 
SPECHT,  ^r 
Linn. 


_-    "'y^ 


i<^ 


.tJj.^ 


nolc,  id. 


A  wood-pecker,  S.     Picus  major, 
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The  Spechl  wcs  a  Pursovand,  proud  to  appeir, 
That  raid  bt-foir  the  Einperour, 
In  a  cote  of  armour 
Ol  all  kynd  of  culloiir, 
Cuiiily  and  cleir.  Houlate,  ii.  2.  MS. 

Gorni.  sptxht,  Sw.  specke,  picus  ;  Germ,  bunt 
spechl,  the  woodpecker,  Fr.  Vepeiche,  espeiche.  V. 
l\iin.  Zool.  i.  213.  These  may  be  all  from  Lat. 
pic-ui.  Wachtir  deiivos  the  name  from  Alero. 
ipaeh-en  augiirarc,  q.  avis  auguralis.  Ainsworth 
gives  'pccKt  and  speight  as  K.  names. 
SPECIALTE'.  i.     Pec  ili.ir  rcjiard,  Barbour. 

Fr.  ^p-'ialitc,  particular  expression. 
To  Si'EUE    V.  w.     To  speed,  E. 
2o  spede  /land,  to  mike  haste,  to  riispatch. 

The  Rutulianis  al  full  glaid  and  gay — 

Sync  sped  tharc  liaiid,  and  made  thame  for  the 

fycht.  Dviig.  yirgil,  417.  24. 

Speid  hand,  man,  with  thy  rln  ei  clattar. 

LyndHiy,  S.P  liepr.  li.  187. 
Rudd.  follows  Skinner  in  d^riiin^  this  v.  from 
Ilal.  spediic,  Lat.  expedite ;  altlioiiiih  it  is  a  Golh. 
word  of  very  general  use;  A.S.  sped-ian,  Alein. 
spud.en,  Sw.  ■■pod-a,  Belg.  .-pued-en,  to  speed  ;  A.S. 
sped,  Belg.  .^pued,  ex;  edition.  Seren.  derives  it  from 
Goth,  spo  sig,  festinarc. 

Spede,  y.     7"o  ruw  spcde,  to  have  success,  S. 
1  sail  the  lerne  in  qnhat  wourrtis,  quhat  way 
Thon  may  cum  spede,  and  haue  the  hale  ouer- 

hand, 
Twiching  tlii:-  instant  mater  now  at  hand. 

Doug,  rirgil,  241.  22. 
SPEF.N-DRIFT,  s.     Driving  snc>w,  As^eia. 

"   At  the  last — came  u,j  twa  three  swankies  rid- 

in''  at  the  hand.gallo|),  garriiig  thi-  dubs  tlee  about 

them  like  'peen-diijt."    Journal  from  London,  p.  5. 

"  Perhaps  from  the  sound,  as  of  a  large  spinning 

wheel."  Gl.  Sibb.     1  see  no  probable  origin. 

SPEERE,  .?.     Expl.  "  a  hole  in   the  wall  of  a 

house  through  whicli  tlie  family  received  and 

answered  the  enquiries  of  strangers,  without 

being  under  the  necessity  of  opening  the  door 

or  window  j"  Gl.  Rit'!. 

And  when  he  came  to  John  o'  the  Scales, 

Up  at  the  speere  then  looked  he; 

There  sate  three  lords  at  the  lordes  end, 

Were  drinking  of  the  wine  so  free. 

Rit  son's  S.  Songs,  ii.  136. 
From  the  use   of  this   aperture,   the   term-  might 
seem  derived  from  the  r.  spere,  speer,  to  inquire. 
Whatever  be   the  origin,   it  is  apparently  the  same 
with  Spire,  q.  v. 
SPEICE,  5.    Pride. 

In  inekle  speice  is  part  of  vanity. 

Dinibur.  Btmnatyne  Poems,  p.  96. 
"  Thus  a  spicy  man  is   still    used  for   one  self- 
conceited  and   proud,"  Lord  Hailos.     The  metaph. 
is   evidcRtly  founded   on    the  stimulating   eli'ects   of 
strong  siuees. 
SPEIDFUL,  adj.     Proper,  expedient. 

. (;ill  that  it  speiilfuU  be, 

I  will  send  a  man  in  Carrik, 
To  spy  and  speir  our  kynrik. 

Barbour,  ir,  551.  MS. 


Him  thocht  nocht  speidfull  for  till  far. 
Till  assaile  him  in  to  the  hycht. 

Ibid.  v.  486.  MS. 
*'  It  is  sene  speidfull,  that  gif  ony  schipman  of 
Scotland  passis  with  letters  of  the  kingis  Depute  ia 
Ireljnd,  that  he  ressane  na  man  into  his  schip  to 
bring  with  him  to  the  realnie  of  Scotland,  hot  gif 
tha'  man  haiie  ane  letter  or  certanetie  of  the  Lord 
of  that  land,  quhair  he  schipi'is,  for  quhat  cause  he 
cumniis  in  this  realiiie."  Acts  Ja.  I.  1525.  c.  69. 
Kd.  1566. 

This  is  analogous  to  A.S.  spedig  lucky,  prosper- 
ous ;  from  sped  prosperity,  success.     V.  Sfeoe. 

SPKIK,  s.     Speech.    V.  Spek. 
SPEIKIN  TARE,  5.     A  bird,  supposed  to  be  the 
So..  Swallow,  Sterna  hirundo,  Linn.     Perhaps 
a  corr.  of  its  vulvar  name  Pictaknie,  q.  v. 
-^"  There  is   moss    and   green   plots,    in    which 
ducks,  teals,  and  speikiiifares,   (which  last  are  like 
sea-gulls,  but  of  a  smaller  size),  hatcli  their  young." 
P.  Fearn,  Ross.  Matist.  Ace.  iv.  289. 
To  SPEIL,  V.  n.     To  climb.      V.  Spcle. 
To  SPEIR,  V.  a.     To  ask,  S.     V.  Si-eke. 
SPEK,  SptiK,  4-.     Speech,  discourse. 
To  this  spek  all  assentyt  ar. 

Harbour,  iv.  564.  MS. 
His  spek  discomfort  thaira  s»a, 
That  thai  had  left  all  thair  wyage, 
Na  war  a  knycht  olf  gret  curage,— 
That  thaim  comfort  with  all  his  mycht. 

Ihid.  V.  206.  MS. 
Thoch  he  was  fule  in  habit,  in  al  feiris, 
Ane  wyser  speik  thay  hard  nevir  with  thair  eiris. 
Priests  of  Peblis,  S.P.R.  i.  24. 
A.S.  spaec,  id. 
To  SPEED,  V.  a.     To  spread  out,  to  expand. 
And  as  he  blent  besyde  hym  on  the  bent, 
He  saw  speldit  a  wondir  wofull  wieht, 
Nailit  full  fast,  and  Theseus  he  hicht. 
IJenrysone^''  Traitie  oj'  Orpheus  Kyng,  Edit.  1508. 
"  Scot. — they  say,  lie  speLiecl  himself  on  the 
ice  ;  and,  a  spelded  herring ,"  Rudd. 

Germ,  spelt-en,  spall-en,    to  cleave,   to  divide  ; 
from  Su.G.  spial-a,  id.     Gael,  spealt-u  to  sjilit. 

Spelding,  Shelden.  Spei.dui.v,  .f.  A  split  had- 
dock, or  other  small  fist',  dried  in  the  sun,  S. 
And  there  will  be  partons  and  buckies, 
Speldens  and  haddocks  anew. 

Rilson's  S.  Songs,  i.  211. 
Swith  hame,  and  feast  ujion  a  spelding. 

Ramsfii/'s  Poems,  ii.  574. 
'■'  Speldingsj — fish  (generally  whitings)  salted  and 
dried  la  a  particular  manner,  being  dipped  in  the 
sea,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  eat  by  the  Scots  by 
way  of  a  relish. — My  friend.  General  Campbell, 
Governor  of  Madras,  tells  me  that  they  irake  sjield- 
ings  in  the  Kast  Indies,  particularly  at  Boni'iay, 
where  they  call  tlieni  liombalues.'"  Boswell's  Journ. 
p.  nO. 

To  Spei.der,  t.  a.     To  split, -to  spread  open; 
as,  to  spelder  ajish,  to  open  it   up  for  being 
drici'. 
To  SPELE,  Speil,  v.  n.  To  climb,  to  clamber,  S. 
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— Thai  preis  fast  ouer  the  ruf  to  spele, 
Couerit  with  scheildes  agane  the  dartis  fele. 

Doug.  Virgil,  53.  52. 
Bring  hidder  dartis,  sjteil  apoun  the  wall. 

Ibid.  274.  55. 
SPELING,  s.     Instruction. 

TliL's  arn  the  graceful  giftes  of  the  Holy  Goste, 
Tliat  enspiros  iche  sprete,  withoute  speling. 
Sir  Gazcan  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  20. 
A.S.  spcll-iait  docere,  instituere.     V.  Spell,  v. 
To  SPELK,    V.   a.     To    splint,    to    support    by 
si'lintcrs,  S. 

"  lie  is  content  ye  lay  brokon  arms  and  le^s  on 
his  knee,  that  ho  may  spelk  them."  Rutherford's 
Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  15. 

"  Many  broken  legs  since  Adam's  days  hath  he 
tpelktd."     Ibid.  ep.  103. 

A.S.  spelc-ean,  Teut.  spalck-en,  Sii.G.  fpiaelk-a, 
to  apply  splints  to  broken  limbs  ;   A.S.  spelc,  Teut. 
*^«/t7irc,asplint  used  for  this  purpose.   A.  Bor.  spelks, 
small  sticks  to  fix  on  thatch  with  ;  also,  splinters. 
To  SPELL,  V.  a.    To  teil,  to  i  ifo  m,  to  narrate. 
It  sail  be  done  as  ye  derae,  drede  ye  rycht  nocht; 
I  consent  in  this  cais  to  your  counsel), 
Sen  myself  for  your  sake  hidder  lies  socht. 
Ye  sail  be  speciulyc  sped,  or  I  nviir  ^pell. 

Houlate,  iii.  19.  MS.      V.  Speanlie. 
A.S.  apcll-ian,  MoesG.  spill-an,  Su.G.  Isl.  xpiaU 
n,  loqui,  narrare. 

To  Spki.l,  v.  n.     To  narrate  ;  to  discourse. 
If  thu  wil  s/jeW,  or  talys  telle, 

Thomas,  thu  shal  never  make  lye : 
Wher  so  erer  thn  goo,  to  frith,  or  felle, 
I  pray  the  spake  never  non  ille  of  me. 
True  Thoma-,  Jamie.ton's  Popitt.  Bull.  ii.  27. 
The  editor  renders  this   "  proi)hecy,"  Gl.      But 
there  is  no  proof,   I  apprehend,   that  tlie  word  was 
ever  used  in  this  sense.      V'.-Spae,  t>. 
SpiiM.,  Speli.e,  s.     Speech,  narrative. 
The  £;eaunt  herd  that  spelle, 
For  thi  him  was  full  wa. 

Sir  Trisfrem,  p.  162. 
Quhat  I  hare  mysdone  in  my  spelle 
Yinago  mundi  kane  welle  telle. 

fVj/>ilo-u:n,  I.  1.1.  79. 
Alem.   spel    a  speech,    a  discourse ;    a   history  ; 
hence,  Isl.  giithspiall,  the  gospel. 
To  SPEND,  V.  n.      I.  To  spring,  Loth,  spang, 

strtid,  svnon. 
9.  To  gallop,  Loth.     V.  Spy.v. 
SPENS,  Spence,  s.  I.  a  larder,  the  place  where 
provisions  are  kepr,  S.   A.  Bor. 

Thair  herboury  was  tane, 

Intill  a  spence.  wher  vittell  was  plenty, 
Baith  cheis  and  butter  on  lang  skelfs  rieht  hie. 
Henrijfione,  Evergreen,  i.  1 49. 
Fr.  despence,   id.     Skinner  gives   this   as   an   E. 
word  ;  and  it  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  sense  1. 

2.  The  interior  apartment  of  a  country-house,  al- 
though not  appropriated  as  a  larder ;  ben-house, 
svnon.     It  beirs  this  sense,  Lanarks. 

3.  The  place  where  the  family  sit  .ind  eat,  S.B. 

"  The  spence,  or  dispensarj/,  in  which  the  family 
•it  aud  eat,  is  commonly  of  the  length  of  the  dis- 


tance between  the  gable-end,  on  the  partition-wall 
against  which  the  fire  burns,  and  the  first  couple,  at 
wliich  commences  (he  partition  called  the  hallun, 
which  divides  the  fire-plare  from  the  door."  Gl. 
Jamieson's  Popul.  Ball.  vo.  Spire. 
Spens,  Spe.nsak,  Spensi.rc,  s.  The  steward, 
the  clerk  of  a  kitchen. 

The  spens  came  on  them  with  kcis  in  his  hand. 

Henry sone.  Evergreen,  i.  150, 
The  spensar  had  uae  laisar  lang  to  b)  de. 

Ibid.  St.  21. 
Bot  prewaly  owt  of  the  thrang 
Wyth  slyclit  he  gat  ;  and  the  Spensere 
A  lafe  hym  gawe  til  hys  supere. 

IVjjntuKn,  vi.  18.  141. 
Abbrev.  from  Fr.  despensier. 

To  SPERE,  SpEiR,  Spyre,  v.  n.     1.  To  trace- 
or  search  out,  applied  to  a  way. 
Oft"  rapys  a  leddre  to  me  mad  I  ; 
And  thar  with  our  the  wall  slaid  I. 
A  strayt  roid,  that  I  sperit  had. 
In  till  the  crage^  syne  doun  1  went. 

Barbour,  x.  559.  MS. 
Sometimes  the  prep,  io  is  joined. 

How  now,  Panthus,  quhat  tythiug  do  ye  bring? 
In  quhat  estate  is  sanctuarie,  aud  haly  geir  ? 
To  quhilk  vthir  fortrcs  sail  we  spere  .i 

Doug.  Virgil,  49.  55. 
Quam  prendimus  arcem  ?  Virg. 
This  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  original  Sense  of 
the  V.  A.S.  spyr~ian  "  investigare, — esplorare;  to 
search  out  by  the  track  or  trace:  Lane,  to  spirre ;" 
Somner.  Germ,  '■pur-en,  to  trace,  to  spy  the  foot- 
steps, Belg.  fpeur-en,  Su.G.  spoer-ia,  Dan.  sparg- 
er ;  from  A.S.  Isl.  Alem.  spor,  a  footstep,  a  track 
or  tread.  Germ,  spur,  Belg.  spcur,  id.  Hence 
Germ,  spurhund,  a  dog  that  follows  the  tract,  or  by 
the  scent. 

In  this  sense  spire  is  used  by  R.  Brunne.   p.  112. 
In  Huntingtouschire  the  kyng  in  that  forest 
A  moneth  lay,  tp  spire  Tot  wod  &  wilde  beste. 

2.  To  investigate,  to  make  diligent  inquiry,  to  use 
all  means  of  discovery. 

And  quhen  he  hard  sa  blaw  and  cry, 
He  had  wondir  quhat  it  m>  cht  be  ; 
And  on  sic  mauer  spyri/i  he. 
That  knew  that  it  wes  the  king. 

Barbour,  iii.  486. 
In  Edit.  1C20,  spi/ed.     But  spyriji  is  the  reading 
of  MS. 

"■  To  tr)',  search,  and  speir  uut  all  escommuni. 
cates,  practisand  and  iithers  Papists  quhatsumever 
within  oure  boundis  and  schyres  quhair  we  keep  re- 
sidence." Band  of  Maintenance,  Collect,  of  Con- 
fe.ssions,  ii.  111. 

Spire  is  also  used  in  this  sense  by  R,  Brunne,  p. 
327. 

He  spired  as  he  gede,  who  did  snilk  trespas, 
Brak  his^pes  with  dede.  tille  he  in  Scotlund  was. 
In  this  sense  some  understand   the  following  pas- 
sage in  Chaucer. 

He  so  long  had  ridden  and  gone^ 

That  he  fond  in  a  privee  wone 
The  coDtree  of  Faerie. 
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AVhercin  he  soughti;  North  and  South, 
Aiu!  uft  he  spirid  with  his  mouth, 

In  iiany  a  Corcst  wililo, 
For  iu  that  coiitret'  n'as  thor  non, 
That  to  him  ilorst  ride  or  gon, 
Ncitlicr  wif  ne  childe. 

Sir  Thopa.t,  v.  13733. 
Tliis  is  the  reading  in  Urry's  Kdit.  In  others  it 
is  xpicU.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  observes;  "  The  enunda. 
tion  is  probable  enough  ;  as  the  expression  of  spying 
Kifh  the  moiilh  seems  to  be  too  extravagantly  absurd 
even  for  this  coniposidon."     N. 

There  is.  however,  a  ditTicully  which  botli  thc^e 
learned  writers  liave  overlooked.  How  could  'I'ho- 
pas  spcre  icilh  lux  nioii/h,  in  a  country  in  wliith  he 
found  no  inhabitant  ?  L'rry  does  not  expl.  xpirid  as 
Tyrwhilt  does.  For  he  views  it  as  signifying,  bio:;, 
ed.     V.  his  Gl. 

3.  To  afk,  to  inquire,  S. 

My  fader  exhortis  vs  to  turn  agane  our  fludis 
To  Delos,  aud  Appollois  ansuere  ipcre. 

Doug.  I'lrgil,  72.  19. 
Abp.  Hamiltoun  uses  this  word,  in  a  passage  in 
■which  he  finds  an  easy  way  of  avoidins  the  force  of 
a  pretty  strong  objection  to  the  invocation  of  depart, 
cd  saincs. 

"  And  quhairto  will  thou,  O  christin  man,  ?)e  sa 
curious,  as  to  speir  gif  the  Sanctis  of  heuin  kennis 
our  prayars  or  na  ?  Put  away  that  vaine  ruriositic, 
&  beleif  as  the  haly  catholyk  kirk  of  God  beleiffis, 
quhilk,  as  S.  Faule  sais,  is  the  house  of  God,  the 
fundament  and  pillar  of  veritic."  Catechismc,  Fol. 
197.  b.  ' 

Speir  at  is  commonly  used  in  this  sense,  S. 
Of  this  progeny  gyf  yhe  will  mare, 
I'he  spere  at  othir  forthirmare. 

WjjntoTcn,  viii.  7.  96. 
It  is  also  used  actively. 

"  Mony  ane  fpears  the  gate  they  ken  fu'  well ;" 
Ferguson's  S.  Prov.  p.  25. 

A.S.  spi/r-inn  also  signifies  to  inquire  ;  Isl.  apyr. 
ia,  id.  It  has  the  same  form  in  which  our  r.  is  fre- 
quently used  ;  M  spi/ria  han  ad,  Mark  ix.  32.  To 
apeir  at  him.  Diet.  Run.  Jon.  spurull,  avidus  quae, 
reudi. 

AVe  also  say  to  speir  after,  S.  to  inquire  for;  A.S. 

spi/rian  atj'ter;  A.  Bor.  to  ^pune,  speir,  or  spurre. 

Spyrre  ajtyr  occurs  in  a  |.ocui  viewed  by  Sibb.  as  of 

Scottish,  "  or  at  least  of  North  country,  extraction." 

And  yf  he  spyrre  aftyr  me, 

Say,  thou  sawe  me  wyth  non  eye. 

Chron.  S.  P.  i.  147. 
-    To  spier  for,  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  especially 
as  denoting  an  inquiry  concerning  one's  welfare. 
When  ye  gae  hamc  to  my  sister. 

She'll  speer  for  her  brother  John  : — 
Ye'U  say,  ye  Icf'  him  in  Kirkland  fair. 
The  green  grass  growin  aboon. 

Jamieson's  Popular  Ball.  i.  62. 
I  spicr'dfor  my  cousin,  fu'  couthy  and  sweet, 
Gin  she  had  recovcr'd  her  hcarin. 

liiirns,  iv.  230.     V.  Spcre. 
Speryng,  5.     Information  in  consequence  of  in- 
quiry. 
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Tharfor  he  thocht  to  wyrk  with  slycht; 

Aud  lay  still  in  (he  castell  than. 

Till  he  got  speryiig  tiiat  a  man 

Oil'  Carrik,  tliat  wes  sley  aud  wycht, — 

AVes  to  the  Kin^  liobert  maisi  pnue. 

Barbour,  v.  490. 
Teut.  speuringhe,  indagatio,   inv.>;igatio. 

SPERE,  J.     A  small  Iu  1.  in  the  wall  of  a  house. 
V.  SrEr.HE,  ■Mv\  Spike,  s. 

SPERE,  Si  tin,  s.     A  S[ilieie. 

Jupiter  from  his  hie  spere  adoun 

Blent  on  the  saleryfe  scyis-,  and  erth  tharby. 
Dong.  I'irgil,  '2(».  5. 
Bellend.  also  speaks  of  "  the  sptir  of  the  moon," 
Descr.  Alb.   c.  1. 

L  B.  spaer-u,  Lat.  sphaer-a. 

SPERK  HALK,  s.     A  sparr  w  hswk. 

Sperk  hulkis,  that  spedcly  will  compas  the  cost, 
Wer  kene  knychtis  of  kynd,  dene  of  maneiris. 

IJoiilute,  ii.  2. 
A.S.  spaer-hufoc,  id. 

To  SPERPLE,  f.  a.     To  scatter,  to  disperse  ;  S. 

spcr/lc.     V.  Spaupai.l. 
SPEr'tHE,  s.     a  battle-axe. 

At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe, 
Full  ten  pounds  weight  and  more. 

Mimtrelsy  Border,  ii.  337. 
Sparth,  securis,  Brompt.     Sccurim,   i.  Spartke, 
in  mann  quasi   pro   baculo  bajulant,  qua  sibi  conli- 
dentcs    praeoccupant.      Otterbournc  Chron.  Angl. 
p.  IG. 

Brompton  says,  that  the  Norwegians  carried  the 
use  of  that  kind  of  axe,  which  in  E.  is  called  sparth, 
into  Ireland.     Ap.  Du  Cange. 
SPETIT,  part.  pa.    "  Pierced,  as  with  a  spit," 
Rudd. 

Syne  ane  Ilalys  vnto  the  corpis  dede 
In  company  he  eikit  in  that  stcde. 
And  Phegcas  doun  brittynnys  in  the  feild, 
Spetit  throw  out  the  body  and  the  scheild. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  305.  39. 
But  although  f'pcte  is  used  by  Doug,  for  a  spit, 
this  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  the  origin.  For  it  is  o\\. 
ly  a  secondary  sense.  The  primary  idea  is  that  ev. 
pressed  by  Su.G.  spels,  any  thing  sharp. pointed  ; 
w  hence  spitits,  a  spear,  a  lance.  Spets  itself  is  us- 
ed in  this  sense;  sometimes  softened  into  spes,  spis ; 
Franc,  spict,  Isl.  spiot.  Mod.  Sax.  spet,  spect, 
Germ,  spitzc,  spiessj  Ital.  spiedo,  liasta,  lancca  ; 
and  most  probably,  spada,  a  sword.  Honce  Su.G. 
spisscri  hasfiluditim,  a  just  or  tournament.  Thus 
spetit  properly  signilies  nisreed,  with  a  sharp  instru- 
incnt,  without  restriction  to  one  of  any  particular 
description.     Tent,  spcl-en,  fodicare. 

SPEWEN,  ,9.     Spavin. 

This  is  certainly  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the 
following  verse  ; 

Bock-blood,  and  Benshaw,  speaeii  in  the 

spald. 
Montgomeric,  Jf'a/son's  Coll.  iii.  13.    V.  Cleiks. 
i.  c.  Spavin  in  the  shoulder. 
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SPICE,  s.  ] .  This  term  is  appropriated  to  pep- 
per, S. 

Tiie  yiini^pst  sister  to  lirr  biitrie  hycd, 
And  brocht  furtli  iiiits  and  pi-is  insteid  of  fpjjce. 
IJenr^sone,  Evergreen,  i.  14(5. 
Here,   however,  it  niay  denote  gpicerics  in  gene- 
ral. 

—  "  It  is  now  perceived,  by  tlie  leaves  and  sheets 
of  that  book  [tlie  Scots  (Jommon-Prayer  J5ook] 
which  art!  givi'ii  o'lt  athort  the  shojjs  of  l",dlnburi;h, 
to  cover  spice  and  tobacco,  one  edition  at  least  was 
destroyed."  liaillie's  Lett.  i.  1  4. 
2.    Metaph.   applied    to    piidc,   S.     V.   Speice. 

Hence, 
Spicy,  adj.     Proud  ;  testy,  S. 
SPYLE,  s.     A  stake,  a  palisado. 

Eschainc  ye  not,  Phrigianis,  that  twyis  tak  is. 
To  be  iiiclusit  amyd  aue  fald  of  stalvis  ? 
And  bf  assegeit  agane  sa  oft  syis, 
Wyth  akin  xpi/tis  and  dykis  on  sic  wys  ? 

Dong,  nrgil,  298.  53. 
Sibb.  views  this  as  a  variation  of  pile.  But  it 
seems  to  be  the  sanio  with  Spate,  f^pnil,  q.  v.  From 
Su.G.  spiwlc,  lamina  lignca,  Ihre  dt-diices  L.B. 
spaUicra,  Fr.  espalier.,  the  lath  to  which  a  vine  is 
fixed. 

SPILGIE,  s.     Long  and  slender,  Ang.     Also  us- 
ed as  a  .f.,  a  tall  meagre  person  ;  a  Icuig  spilgie. 
Long  limbs  are  called  spilo;ies. 
Allied  i)erlia;)S  to  Tent,  ypil,  a  spindle,  as  nearly 
of  the  same  sense  with  tpindle-slianked;  spill-en,  at- 
tenuare;   or  Su.G.  >pial-a,  spialk-u,  to  divulw,  from 
y;>/af// lamina  ;   q.  somefliing  which,   from   its   mea- 
grcness,  seems  to  be  only  the  half  of  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

To  SPILL,  Spylt,,  r.  a.  1.  To  destroy,  in 
wi'.atevtr  way  ;  to  spoil,  to  lay  waste,  S.  In 
this  sense  it  frequently  occurs  in  E. 

2.  To  kill. 

—  (Jiihafn  Turnus  lansand  lichtly  oucr  thelandis, 
With  spere  in  hand  persewis  for  to  spj/U. 

Dong,  f'irgil,  'ZVT.  17. 
And  at  ane  hie  balk  teyt  vp  sche  Ii;is 
Wirh  ane  loupe  knot  anjstark  cordo  oranclace, 
Quharewith  hir  self  sche  ipUt  with  schamcful 
dede. 

fl>id.  432.  47. 
A.S.  sp)jll-a)i  not  only  signifies  consnmere,   per. 
dere,   but  interriccre.      Thacr  spil.lc;  Ibi  intcrfccit, 
Chr.);i.  Sax.  '204.  16. 

3.  Tu  defile,  to  deflower. 

Both  willis,  wcdowis,  thai  tuk  all  at  thair  will, 
Nounys,  niadyns,  (Juhani  'hii  likit  to  spill. 
(Vallace,  i.  1^1.  MS. 
A.S.  spill-un  corrumpere,  vitiaro,  Su.G.  spill-a 
violarc  ;   Isl.  spille,  coriumpo,  spiite  ci)rr\ipi. 

ToSpii.l,  Spii.le,  r.  n.  i.  To  perish,  to  go 
to  \vr';ck. 

"  Em,"  he  spyd,  "  Y  spille, 
Of  lond  keep  Y  na  mare." 

■ God  in  Trinite, 

No  lat  thou  nic  nought  spiUe. 

Sir  Triitrcin,  p.  74.  8S. 
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Sanf  vs  lattir  wardis  of  Troy  that  we  no  spill^ 
Lcuyng  of  Grekis  and  of  the  fers  A  chill. 

Doug.  Virgil,  70.  13. 
It  is  nsed  by  Chancer  in  the  same  sense. 

—  Veraily  him  tlioiipht  that  he  sliuld  spille. 
Man  of  Luzses  T.  5007. 

2.  To  corrupt,  to  putrify. 

Meat  is  said  to  spill,  when  it  begins  to  become 
putrid.  S. 

3.  To  be  in  a  fretted  or  galled  stat;  ;  as  denoting 
the  effect  of  hear,  of  fric.ion,  cr  of  violent  mo- 
tion, on  any  part  of  th>i  body,  S. 

To  SPYN,  t.  n.     To  run,  to  glide,  S. 
Vnder  thy  gard  to  schip  we  vs  aililres, 
Ouer  tptfnnand  many  swclland  seyis  salt. 

Doug.  Fir^il,  72.  46. 
"  By  a  metaphor  taken  from  spinning,  as  sacpit 
&  raik ;'"  RudJ.  Spin,  E.  ajid  S.,  is  indeed  used 
wi;h  r.'spect  to  veloci;/  of  motion.  But  it  denotes 
that  which  is  of  a  rotatory  kind.  This  term  seems 
properly  to  signify  cx/ending,  from  A.S.  spann-an 
extendere,  lo  which  tpcnd,  Loth.,  seems  allied,  as 
denoting  the  q'lick  motion  of  a  horse. 

Or  it  may  be  allied  lo  Su.G.  tpacan-a,  to  mea- 
sure Af  ith  the  hand,  which  might  sieai  to  agree  with 
perntcnsi. 

Nos  tnmidum  sub  te  permensi  classibus  acquor. 

I'irgil. 
But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  usual  sense 
of  the  f.  Spj/nner  g\\cs  probability  to  Rudd.  etymon. 
To  Spyn.nek,  r.  «.     "  To  run  or  fly  swiftly,  S." 
Rudd. 

•    Ane  vthir  part  sync  yoiindcr  mycht  thou  se 
The  heird)s  of  hartis  wy(h  thare  liedis  hie 
Ouer  spj/nnerand  wyth  swyft  cours  the  plane 
vale.  Doug,  f'irgil,  105.  14. 

The  term,  as  commonly  used,  signiiios,  to  ascend 
in  a  spiral  form,  S.B.  It  therefore  seems  formed 
from  spin,  the  idea  being  borrowed  from  the  motion 
of  the  distaff. 

SPYNDILL,  adj.     Thin,  slender. 

And  to  the  rude  sclio  maid  ane  vow, 
'  For  1  sail  hit  tliy  spijndill  schyn.' 

Mai/land  Poems,  p.  201. 
q.  resembling  a  spindle,  like  E.  spindle-shanked. 
SPYNDLE,  Spindle,  s.  A  certain  quantity  of 
yarn,  including  six  hanks  ;  each  hutilc  consist- 
ing of  six  hens,  ea^h  hcer  of  two  cuts,  each  (  nl 
of  120  threaJs,  tl;e  legal  length  of  the  thread 
being  the  circumference  of  the  reel,  S.  pron.  q. 
spt/ii/e. 

"  The  spinners  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  l.v.  per 
fpj/ndle,  and  the  agents  or  factors  employetl  to  give 
out  the  llax,  and  take  in  the  yarn,  have  2t/.  per 
spi/ndlc  for  their  troAble."  P.  Thurso,  Caithn.  Sta- 
tist. Ace.  xx.  517. 

"  It  is  a  common  and  an  easy  task,  for  one  of 
these  Iwo-handed  females,  to  spin  three  spindles  in 
the  week  ;  which,  at  the  rate  of  1*.  3(/.  the  spindle, 
comes  to  3*.  VU."  V.  Kcelesgreig,  Kincard.  Ibid, 
ii.  114. 

This  is  most  frequently  spelled,  as  if  it  were  the 
same  with  spiiuUe.     But  although   both  are  formed 
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fromj  the  v.  Spin,  tlicy  seem  quiCe  different.     Spj/n- 

dte  is  perhaps  q.  spin-ilel,  from  A.S.  spinn-an,  and 

del  pars,   portio,  q.  a  certain  porliun   of  lat>our  in 

sphiniiig. 

SPYNIST,  pmt.  pa. 

Oil' fi-rliful  f3'iie  favonr  war  thair  faces  mcik, 
AM  full  of  lliirist  fairhclJ,  as  lloiiris  in  June, — 
New  upsprcil  upon  s])ra\  as  new  fpijnist  rose. 
Dunbar,  MuUland  Povnis,  p.  45. 
'■  Spj/nisl   (rose),    prickly.     Fr.   spincux,"  Gl. 

Sibb.     IJut  it  seems  to  signify,  fully  spread,  q.  spa- 

iii/st.     V.  Sr.v.vYs. 

SPINK,  i.     1.  The  Maiden  pink,  S.     Dianthus 
deitoides,  Linn. 

2.  Often  used  to  denote  pinks  in  general,  S. 
Countless  spinks  an'  daisies  springin, 
Gaily  deckt  ilk  vale  an'  liill. 

ji.  Duu;zlas^s  Poems,  p.  99. 
SriNKIE,  s.     A  dram,  a  glass  of  ardent  spirits, 

Fife. 
SPINKIE,  mlj.     Slender,  and  at  the   same  time 
active,  Fife. 

Su.G.  ■'•pinlcog,  id.  gracilis  ;  Hire.     Some  derive 
the  word  from  xp/nde,  a  s()ider. 
SPINTIE,  adj.     Lean,  thin,  lank,  Loth. 

Tliis  seems  originally  the  same  with  the  preceding. 

SPIRE,  s.      I.  "  The  spire  in  a  cottage,  is  pro- 
paly  the  stem  or  h  <t  of  an  carlli-fast  couple, 
re  id. ing  from  the  floor  to  the  lop   of  the   wail, 
partly  inserted  in,  and   partly  standing  out  of, 
the  wall."     Gl.  Jamieson's  Popular  Ball. 
2.  A  wall  between  the  fire  and  the  door,  with   a 
seat  on  it,  S.B.  ;  hallaii,  synon. 
I'se  no  seek  near  the  fire  ; 
Let  me  but  rest  my  weary  banes, 
lieliiiiJ  backs  at  the  spire. 

•  Sung,  Rom's  Helcnore,  p.  142. 
'•  From  the  circumstance  of  the  parfiliou  begin, 
iiing  at  tho- CO iipts-leg,  or  spire,  the  name  has  been 
transferred  from  the  wooden  post — that  supports  the 
pillar,  and  commences  the  partition,  to  the  parti- 
tion itself.','     Gl.  Popular  Ball,  ubi  sup. 

This  is  also  called  the  spire  z£a\  This  word  in 
Chcsh.  signifies,  the  chimney-post,  Hay.  C.B.  i/spjjr, 
id.     Chaucer  uses  ijiirc  for  a  stake. 

A  diftcrcnt  etymon  has   been  given,  from  Sperc, 
to  inquire.      V.  Spehe,  s. 
To  SPIRE.  V.  n.     To  wither,  or  cause  to  fade. 

Tiius  heat,  or  a  strong  wind,  is  said  to  spire  the 
grass.   Loth.     Henoc, 
Si'iiiY,  adj.     Warm,  parching. 

It  i.\  said  to  be  a  spiral/  daj/,  when  the  drought  is 
very  >lroDg,   Loth. 

1  know  no  origin,  unless  it  be  a  metaph.  use  of 
A.S.  spijr-ian,  to  search,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
wc  speak  of  a  searching  wind. 

SPIRLING,  ^.     A  smelt.     V.  Sp.\ri,ing. 

SPIRLING,  s.  C-nter  tion,  a  brcil,  Perths.  al- 
lied perhaps  to  Gtrm.  sperr-en  to  oppose,  to 
resist. 

SP.ITALL,  Barbour,  ii.  420.  Leg.  j^HcH,  as  in 
MS.     V.  Pettail. 


To  SPITE,  V,  a. .  To  provoke. 

"  Uatlicr  spill  your  jest,  than  sjiile  your  friend  ;" 
S.  Pruv.     Kelly,  p.  '283. 
SPITTER,   i-.     A  very  slight  shower  ;   whence 

the  imp.  v.     lt\i  spitlrri/i,  i.  e.  a  few  drops  of 

rain  are  falling,  S.  from  spit  spuere. 
Sl'LECHRIE,   s.      Furniture  of  any  kind  ;   but 

most  generally,  used  to  denote  the  clothes  and 

furniture  provided   by  a  woman,  in  her  single 

state,  or  brought  by  her  to  the   house  of  her 

husband,  when  married,  S. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  executory  of  a  defunct  per- 
son, or  the  moveable  goods  in  his  house  left  by  him 
to  his  heirs,  S. 

This  is  perhaps  merely  a  corr.  of  Lat.  supellex, 
or  supcUictilis,  the  terms  used  by  civdians  to  denote 
all  the  houseiiold-goods  which  are  dailv  used  by  a 
family.  V.  Alcxand.  ab  Alexand.  Genial.  Dies,  Lib. 
i.   c.  19. 

Or  shall  we  view  it  as  more  immediately  allied  io 
Isl.  plagg  supellcx  ?  G.  Andr.  p.  192.  It  is  some- 
times  pron.  sprechrie ;  which  might  indicate  affinity 
to  Ir.  spre,  Gael,  spre,  sprctdh,  a.  marriage  por- 
tion or  dowry,  literally  cattle;  because  anciently 
this  was  always  given  in  cattle.  This,  however,  may 
be  radically  a  dillerent  word.    V.  SruAYGUERiE  and 

Sf'RElTlI. 

SPLENDRIS,  s.  pi.     Splinters. 
Thair  speris  in  'plendris  spreiit. 
On  scheldis  schonkit  and  schent. 

Gutcan  and  Gal.  ii.  24. 
Speris  full  sone  all  into  splendrijs  sprang. 

IVullace',  ix.  918.  JMS. 
Belg.  splenters,  Dan.  splinde,  Su.G.  splinla,  id. 
splint-a,  Dan.  splint-er,  to  splinter ;  from  Isl.  splil- 
a,  to  tear. 

SPLENTIS,  s.  pi.     Lcg-splents,  a  sort   of  in- 
ferior greaves,  or  armour  for  the  legs ;   so  de- 
nominated from  their  being  applied  as  sp/iiils. 
"  —  Vthcrs  sim|)illar  of  x  pund  of  rent,  or  f)f- 
fie  pundis  in  giulis,   haue  hat,  gorget, — breist  plate, 
pans,  and  leg  splenlis  at  the  leist,  or  gif  him  lykis 
better."     Acts  Ja.  1.    1429.  c.  131.   Edit.  I.5G(). 
These  were  in  like  manner  used  for  the  arms. 
"  A  defence  for  the  arms,   called  splints,  consti- 
tuted   part   of  the  suit  denominated  an  almaine  ry. 
vett."     Grose's  Miiit.  Anliq.   ii.  252.  253.     Expl. 
"  harness  or  armour  for  the  arms  ;"  Philips's  New 
World  of  Words. 
SPLEUCIIAN,  s.     "  Gael,  a  tobacco-pouch  ;" 

Gl.  Sibb.  S. 
SPLIT-NEW,  arlj.     A  term  applied  to  what  has 
never  been  used  or   worn,  S.  span-lien),  spic/c 
ami  span'  E. 

"  In  a  Avord,  they  had,  as  it  were,  a  splif-neto 
systeme  of  government,  to  temper  and  establish." 
Account  Persecution  of  the  [Episcopalian]  Church 
in  Scotland,   p.  32. 

Germ,  sptilter-ncu,  id.  q.  as  netc  as  a  splinter  or 
chip  from  the  block.  The  Germ,  term,  of  tlic  com- 
position of  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
although  not  observed  by  the  learned  Ihre,  aflbrds  a 
strong  collateral  confirmation  of  the  etymon  which 
he  has  given  of  E.  span-ncK.  and  its  Su.G.  synon. 
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fping  fpaangande  ny,  Isl.  fpanosa,  span  ny-r.  He 
dc'dnces  them  all  from  Sii.G.  spingii  assula,  scgmcn- 
tiim  ligiii  tciiuius.  from  spaan,  id.  V.  Spo.v.  Thus 
split,  and  span,  equally  denote  a  splinter  or  chip. 

Lye  (Addit.  to  Jim.  Etym.)  traces  spick  to  spi/ce, 
a  nail.  Johnson  adopts  the  idea.  But  it  rests  on 
the  corrchitive  idea,  tliat  span  is  from  Germ,  spann- 
ert,  to  extend  ;  bolh  being  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
work  of  a  fuller,  in  stretching  cloth  on  the  tenter- 
hooks. Perhaps  spick  and  spun  may  be  a  corr.  of 
the  Su.G.  reduplication,  sping  spaungande. 
SPLORE,  s.  "  A  frolic,  a  noise,  a  riot ;"  01. 
Burns. 

Lament  him,  a'  ye  rantin  core, 
AVha  dearly  like  a  random. yj/orc, 
Nae  mair  he'll  join  the  merry  roar. 

Burns,  iii.  215. 
Perhaps  from  ItaL  csplor-are,  to  explore,  q.  the 
act  of  exploring,  or  a  party  engaged  in  searching 
out  something   for  sport.     It  seems   nearly  synon. 
with  Ploy,  q.  v. 
To  SPLUNT,  V.  n.     "  To  court,"  S.A. 

The  lovers  coroin  there  to  splunt. 

Rev.  J .  Nicol's  Poems,  ii.  9. 
SPOYN,  s.     A  spoon. 

His  fostyr  modyr  lowed  him  our  the  l.iiir. 
Did  mylk  to  warme,  his  liffgiffscho  mychtsaiff; 
And  with  a  spoyn  gret  kyndnes  to  him  kvth. 
Ji'allace,  ii.  271.  AIS. 
Spayn  erroneously,  Perth  lulit. 

SPON,  X.     Shavings  of  wood. 
Tristrem  was  in  toun  ; 

In  boure  Ysonde  was  don  ; 
Bi  Vater  he  sent  adoua 
Light  linden  span. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  115. 
1.  e.   chips  or  shavings  of  the  linden  tree. 

A.S.  span  assula,  "  a  chip  or  splenter  of  wood;" 
Somncr.  Teut.  spacn,  Germ,  spun,  Su.G.  spaan, 
(pron.  spon),  Isl.  spann,  id.  Hence  S\i.(r.  laero- 
spaan,  tj-roeioium,  the  rudiments,  that  in  which  one 
first  exercises  himself ;  "  a  mode  of  speaking,"  says 
Ihrc,  "  adopted,  when  it  was  common  to  write  ou 
shavings  or  chips  of  wood,  tire  use  of  paper  either 
not  being  discovered,  or  very  infrequent."  I  need 
scarcely  add,  that  this  throws  light  on  the  circam. 
•stance  mentioned  in  the  narration  of  our  celebrated 
Thomas  of  Krcildoun. 

SPONK,  *.     Spark  of  fire,  &c.     V.  Spunk. 
SPONSIBLE,   (idj.     Capable  of  being   admitted 

as  a  surety,  or  of  discharging  an  obligation,  S. 

like  E.  responsible. 

"  Mr.  Archer,  his  wife,  and  five  small  children, 
the  eldest  not  ten  years  of  age,  were  carried  to  Kirk, 
caldy  prison.  Next  day,  the  provost  of  the  town 
hearing  of  this  severity,  liberate  the  mother  and  the 
infants  ;  yet  not  till  caution  was  found,  by  two 
sponsible  persons,  she  should  present  herself  to  the 
sheriff  when  called,  under  the  penalty  of  2000  merks." 
\\"odrow"s  Hist.  ii.  281. 

Lat.  spond-eo,  spons-um,  to  undertake,  tobesure. 
ty,  for  another  ;  whence  spons-or,  a  surety. 

SPOOTRAGH,  s.    Drink  of  any  kind,  Loth. 


Gael,  spilt,  a  word  of  contempt  for  bad  drink. 
To  SPORNE,  V.  n. 

Oft  iii  llomans  I  rcid, 

"  Airly  sporne,  lait  sficid." 

Gnicfin  and  Gol.  iii.  IK. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  leaves  this  word  for  explanation. 
But  there  seems  little  ditTicully.  It  certainly  mean*, 
to  stumble  ;  as  stumbling  in  the  beginning  of  a  jour. 
ney,  or  of  any  undertaking,  has  been  generally  ac. 
counted  a  bad  omen. 

Chaucer  uses  the  terra,  as  signifying  to  strike  the 
foot  against  any  thing. 

The  miller  sporned  at  a  ston. 

And  doun  lie  fell  backward. 

Re-ces  T.  V.  427a. 
A.S.  sporn-an,  primarily  to  kick,  to  wince,  whence 
E.  spurn;  and   secondarily,   to  stumble  at,  or  hit 
against.      Su.G.    spiern-d,    Isl.    spirn-a.    to    kick. 
Ihre  gives  sporrc,  a  spur,  as  the  root. 
SPOURTLIT,  jjait.  pet.    Speckled,  spotted.   V. 

Sphi'tii.mt. 
SPOUT,  f.     The  Sheath,  or  Razor-fish,  S. ;  So- 
len  vagina,  Linn. 

"  Solen,  the  sheath,  or  razor-tishj  our  fishers  call 
them  spouts."     Sibb.  Fife,  p.  135. 

"  The  ru'.or^  (solen,  Lin.  Syst.),  or,  as  we  call 
it,  the  spout-Jish,  is  also  found  in  sandy  places." 
Barry's  Orkney,   p. 

SPOUT,  s.     A  sort  of  boggy  spring  in  ground, 
S. 

'•  The  land  abounds  with   bogs   and   springs,  or 
■what  husbandmen  call  spouts.'''    P.  Lunau,  Forfars. 
Statist.  Ace.  i.  4-13. 
Spoutv,  s.     Springy,  marshy,  S. 

"   Where  the  soil  was  spouty,  at  the  skiris  of  the 
hills,   covered  drains   have   been   made  ;   but   in   the 
clay  land  drains  are  all  open."     P.  Lecropt,  Perths. 
Stirl.  Statist.  Ace.   xvii.  48. 
To  SPRACKLE,   v.   n:^  To  clamber,   S.     V. 

Spkattle. 
SPRAICH,  Sprach,  Spreicii,  .V.     T.  Aery,  a 
shriek  ;  the  noise  made  by  a  child,  when  weep-  - 
ing,  S.B. 

Before  him  cachand  anc  grcte  dieht  or  oist 
Of  foulis,  that  did  hunt  ondlang  the  coist, 
Quhilkis  onthare  wyngissore,  dredaud  his«  raik, 
Skrynunis  here  and  thare  with  mony  spreich  ari 
craik. 

Doug.  Virgil,  417.  1. 
Anone  thay  hard  sere  vocis  lamentabill, 
Grete  walyng,  quhimpcring,  and  sprarhis  misc- 
rabill.  Ibid.  178.  41. 

This,  as  Rudd.  observes,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
liquity, is  perhaps  from  .\.S.  spruce,  Belg.  sprueck, 
speecli,  discourse,  Germ,  sprech-en,  Su.G.  spraek' 
a,  to  speak,  to  converse.  The  A.S.  term  is  itself 
used  nearly  with  as  great  latitude.  For  it  also  sig. 
nifies,  strife,  controversy,  plea  ;  hence  spree,  the 
forum,  •r  place  of  public  controversy  ;  all  from  the 
idea  of  speaking,  as  mall,  the  place  of  meetings 
from  Su.G.  ntacl-a,  loqui,  made  vox,  sermo.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  Su.G.  sprak-a  sig- 
nifies strepere.  It  is  properly  used  as  to  the  fire,. 
3M2 
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whPc  U  makes  a  noifo  on   (lie  ht-nrth,  and  throws 
forth  sparks,  Hire  ;  to  cracklo,  Wideg. 

2.  A  collfcrioii,  a  multitude  v  *he  ttrm  being  used 
obliqu-'ly,  from  the  idea  of  the  noise  made. 
A  spruich  of  bairns,  a  great  number  of  children, 

AnjT. 

To  SpnAKii,  r.  n.  To  cry  with  a  voice  of  la- 
mentati.w.  An?. 

SPRAYGHERIE,  SpRArGiiERiE,  s.  "  Goo((s 
or  articles  cf  small  value  ;  with  an  allusion  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  l)c-en  procurcit, 
viz.  by  spriith  or  pillag?  ;"  GI.  Sibb.  V. 
Spleciiimi:,  and  Spueith. 

SPRAYNG,  SpRAiNfi,  s.  A  long  stripe  or  streak, 

ufed  in  relation  to  str^-aks  of  difF-rcnt  colour?,  S. 
Up  has  schi)  piillit  Dictam,  th;'  hnrbe  swete, 
Of  ii'iiis  rank,  rypit,  and  woMndi-r  sare, 
AVyth   sproiuis,  tpraingis.,  and  vanys  oner  al 

qiiharo.  Doiiz-  I'iigil,  421.  28. 

The  twvnklinf;  stromouris  of  tlic  orient 
Schcd  piirpour  spruijngi'  with   gold   and   asurc 
runt.  Ibid.  Prol.  399.  17. 

"  There  was  seen  in  Scotland,  a  great  blazing 
star,  n'presenting  the  shajje  of  a  era!)  or  cancer, 
having  long  spruings  spreading  from  it."  Spald- 
ing's Troubles,  i.  41. 

In  GI.  expl.  "  rays."  But  this  does  not  exactly 
express  the  moaning. 

Kudd.  thinks  fliat  it  may  be  deduced  from  spray, 
a  twig,  q.  spriiyingf,  as  the  Lat.  call  such  gar- 
ments tvVo-«/<»,  Virg.  8.  R6.  -irgata  sagtiln,  i.  e.  tar. 
tan  plaids.  Propert.  virgiUae  braccae,  i.  e.  tartaa 
trews. 

But  it  is  evidently  from  A.S.  spraeng-rm,  to 
sprinkle,  Tent,  .-preng.en,  id.  ;  also,  variare,  va- 
riegare  :  Su.fJ.  ^prcng-a  conspergere,  whence  Ihri; 
derives  iyprengd,  variegatus,  maculis  conspersns. 
Alcm.  ki^pranel,  aspersus,  variegatus.  Hence  also 
O.Vj.  uprene,  spreyne,  conspergere;  .sprunt,  spreii/, 
spreyncd,  conspersus.  V.  Lye,  Addit.  Jun.  Ktym. 
vo.  Sprciie.  Also  vo.  Sprinkle,  it  is  observed  that 
Bclg.  sprenkel-en  signifies  variegare ;  aud  Dan. 
sprincklcd.,  guttatus,   variegatus. 

According  to  the  most  simple  form  of  dyeing, 
this  diversity  of  colours  is  produced  by  sprinkling. 
Spn.MNti'D,    Spraint.it,    purl.    adj.      Striped, 

streaked,  S.     V.  the  s. 

"   I  had  nae  raair  claise  but  a  fp)  aing'd  faikie." 
Journal  from  London,  p.  8. 
SPRAT,  SpnrAT,  Sprf.tt,  Spp.it,  Sprot,  s. 

A   coarse   kind   of  reedy  grass,  that  };rows  on 

marshy  ground,  S.  ;  jointed-leaved  rush. 

"  Juncus   articulatus. Sprc/t.     Scot.   Aust." 

Lightfoof,   p.  1131.     This  name  is  common  in  S. 

"  That  species  of  gra's,  which  grows  on  marshy 
ground,  commonly  called  sprutt,  is  much  used  for 
fodder.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  land 
where  it  grows,  though  not  subject  to  be  overllowed 
with  water,  bears  annual  cropping,  without  being 
manured  or  pastured,  except  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year."  P.  Kirkpatrick-Juxta,  Dmnfr.  Statist.  Ace. 
iv.  518. 

"  On  part  of  it  grows  a  coarse  kind  of  grass  call- 


ed iprctf,  which  is  cut  by  the  farmers  for  hay."  P. 
New  Luc  •,   \Vii;tons.  i!;id.   xiii.  583. 

"  The  floors  [werc^  laid  with  green  scharets  and 
sprcat-',  medwarls  and  tlowers,  that  no  maw  knew 
whereon  he  yeid,  but  as  he  had  been  in  a  garden." 
Pitseottie,   p.  146. 

The)  are  called  sprotcn,  Ang.     Shirr,  writes  >prit. 

Perhaps  from  A.S.  spr:inla,  tprote,  siircnius,  vir- 
gullum,  a  twig;  or  rather,  Isl.  sproli^  a  reed,  which 
occurs  in  the  comp.  term  giniii-xproli,  arundo  bel- 
lica,   Gi.  Gunnlaug.   S.     Hence, 

Sphittv,  adj.     Full  o{  sprah  or  sprilft,  S. 

Sprilty  knowes  wad-rair'd  and  ri.iket. 

llurns.  iii.  U.'?. 
To  SPR  ATTLE,  r.  w.  To  scramble,  to  scrawl,  S. 
T!.ere  ye  may  creep,  and  s;rawl,  and  ypruitlCf 
^Vi'  ither  kindred,  jumpin  cat'le. 

Uurnv,  iii.  229. 

Why  soud  they  then  atfemj-.t  to  sprultle, 

In  di)g:;rj  rhyme  ? 
Rev.  J.  yitul't  Poem^,  i.  IDO. 
Spracklc  is  used  in  the  sairic  sense. 
Sac  far  I  sprackkd  up  the  brae, 

I  dinner'd  wi'  a  lord. 

Hum-,  i.  138. 
Perhaps  from  Tout,  spertcl-en,   Belg.  npurtcl-cn, 
to  shake  one's  legs  to   and  fro  ;  in  reference  to  th« 
exertion  of  the  limbs  in  scrambling. 

SPRECKL'D,  adj.    Speckled,  S. 
Ala.s  !   it's  no  thy  ncebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet! 
Bending  ihee  'mang  the  dewy  wcet ! 

Wi'  spreckl'd  breast. 

liiirnf,  iii.  201. 
The  spreckl'd  mavis  greets  your  ear. 

Fcrgusson's  Poems,  ii.  92. 
Su.G.  sprecklot,  id. 

SPREE,  .?.     Innocent  merriment,  Loth. 

This,  like  a  variety  of  other  words  peculiar  io 
this  district,  has  most  probably  been  introduced  by 
the  French  during  their  long  residence  here  ;  from 
esprit,  spirit,  vivacity,  smartness  of  humour. 
SPREE,  adj.  Trim,  gaudy,  S.B.  ;  a  term  exact- 
ly corresponding  to  E.  spruce.  Sprei/,  id.  Exm. 
It  may  be  deduced  from  the  origin  given  by  Se- 
rcn.  to  I'',  spruce,  and  with  more  verisimilitude. 
Sw.  'praeg  formosus.  Sprackt  et  ipracg,  clarus  et 
spl-ndens  (de  pannis). 

Junius  derives  \prucc  from  A.S.  sprytt-an,  Belg. 
spruyl-en.  gi-rniinare,  pullulare,  q.  bene  pasti  ac  va- 
lid!, tpriiw  and  liisiie  young  felloxcs.  But  this  is  a 
deviation  from  the  dress,  to  the  bodily  habit  of  the 
wearer. 

SPREITH,     Spreth,     Spraitm,     Spreath, 
SprEuii,  5.     Prey,  booty,  plunder. 

Stude  t'ho 

Phenix  and  dour  Vlixes,  wardanis  'way, 
For  to  obserue  and  kcip  the  tprcith  or  pray. 
Togidder  in  ane  hepe  was  gadderit  jirecius  gere, 
Riches  of  Troy,  and  vthir  jowellis  sere, 

Reft  from  all  partis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  64.  12. 
Swne  eftyr  thai 


Held  downwart  in-to  the  town  tharc  way, 
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And  take  (hare  sjireth  and  prcsoncris. 

■ Of  that  sprc/h  moiiy  Mar  rychyd  (harp. 

H'yiituicn,  viii.  4^.  51.  57. 
"  A  party  of  the   Cumerons   had   conic  dow  n  to 
carry  a  sjircu/h  of  cattle,  as  it  was  called,  from  ?.lor- 
ray."    P.  Abernothy,  Moray,  Statist.  Ace.  xiii.  1 19. 
N. 

Spraith  occurs,   Barbour,  v.  118.  Kdit.  1G20,  in- 
stead of  re//"  in  MS. 

We  Conic  no  thldder  with  draw  in  swcrdein  handis, 
To  sjulyc  tcinplis,  or  richis  of  Libia, 
Nor  by  the  coist  na  sprcich  to  drive  away. 
Doug,  yir-ril,  ■i'J.  38. 
Rudd.   pives   spreith  as  S.,  observing,  that  if   is 
probably  the  same  originally  w  ith  K.  prej/,  Fr.  proj/e. 
Arm.  preidh,  all  from  Lat.  pracda,  w  ith  the  sibila- 
tion    prefixed.     Perhaps   immediately  from    Ir.   and 
Gael,  .spre,  sprctJh,  cattle.      V.  Splkciiiiie. 

To  SpHF.ini,  Si'KETH,  r.  a.     To  take  a  prey,  to 
plunder. 

Thai  folk  ware  all  that  nycht  ^prefhand ; 
Thai  made  all  thairis  that  thai  fand. 

IVyntuicn,  viii.  42.  55. 
SPRENT,  ;;or/.  ;)«.     Spiinkhd. 

Annas,  1  grant  to  the,  sen  the  diceis 
Of  my  soiy  husband  Sycheus,  but  leis, 
Qiiiiare   that  our   hous   with   broderis  deid  was 

sprcnt  ; 
Onlie  this  man  has  moucd  mine  cntcnt. 

Duag.  I'ng/l,  100.  3. 
Chaucer,  spreint,  id.  from  A.S.  sprciig-an,  Teut. 
spreng-en,  spargere. 

SPRENT,  prd.  v.     \ .  Did  spring,  leaped,  start- 
ed. 

As  quha  Tnwar  tred  on  ane  rouch  serpent, 
Ligand  in  tlic  bus,  and  for  fere  bakwart  spreiit, 

Seand  hir  reddy  to  stang. — ■ 

Doug,  f'irgi/,  51.  -17. 
2.  Did  run,  darted  forth. 

Sprenl  thai  samyn  in  till  a  ling. 

Barbour,  xii.  49.  MS. 
And  nethclcs  fast  eflir  hir  furth  sprenl 
Enee,  perplexit  of  hir  sory  case. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  180.  29. 
5.  To  rise  up,  to  ascend. 

Redolent  odour  vp  from  the  rutis  sprcnt. 

Ibid.  Prol.  401.  37. 
A.S.  spring-an,  Teut.  spreng-cn,  to  spring. 
Thair  speris  in  splendris  sprcnt, 

Gazcan  and  Got.  ti.  24. 
It  seems  doubtful,  whether  this  signifies,  did  sjjring, 
or  did  split.  If  the  latter,  allied  to  Su.G.  spracng- 
o,  dilUndere ;  part,  spracngd ;  a  derivative  from 
spring-a  salire.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that 
Ihrc  gives  the  following  as  one  sense  of  spring-a  it- 
self. Dicitur  etiam  springa  de  rebus,  quae  subita  ti 
dissiliunt. 
Sprent,  s.     1.  a  spring,  a  leap. 

Bot  the  serpent  woundit  and  all  to  schcnt 
Ylowpit  thrawis  and  writhis   with  inony  ane 
sprent.  Doug.  I'irgil,  39'i.  7. 

2.  "  Scot,  we  use  the  word  sprtiil,  for  the  spring, 
or  elastick  foice  of  any  thing  ;"  Rudd. 

3.  Any  elastic  body. 


The  back  sprent  of  a  clasping  knife,  is  that  spring 
which  rises  up  in  the  back  part  of  the  knife  when  it 
is  ojiened,  S.     Hence, 

4.  Metaph.  Tl.e  b.ick-bone  is  called  the  htir/,- 
sprcnl,  as  producing  the  clastic  motion  of  the 
body,  S. 

5.  Tlie  clasp  of  iron  tliat  fastens  down  the  lid  of  a 
chest  or  trunk,  criterin^;  an  aperture  tlirough 
which  the  lock  passes,  S. 

"  In  JX'reniber  this  year  a  key  and  sj>rctit  band 
were  added  to  the  i^oeksmilh's  essay."  Transact. 
Aniicj.  Soe.  Kdin.   ji.  171.      X .  Stl.nt,  s.  2. 

This  is  evidintly  the  same  wiili  ^u.G.  sprint,  a 
boll,  bar,  or  any  thing  that  shuts  in,  to  prevent  se. 
paration.  Hire  nientiuiis  ■■plinl  as  thf  saiiie  ;  and 
expl.  it  as  projierly  deuiltini;  tlie  nail  which  joins 
the  axle  of  a  carnage  to  the  beam.  He  derives 
splint  from  split,  separation,  disjunction.  But  as 
the  signilieation  of  the  word  is  directly  the  reverse, 
it  is  more  natural  to  view  splint  as  corr.  from  sprint, 
and  the  latter  as  a  derivative  from  spring-a,  to 
spring  ;  especially  as  it  appears  from  the  use  of  the 
|-ar(.,  that  .'^.  sprent  has  undoubtedly  this  origiu. 
SPRETE,  s.     Spirit. 

— • —  Him  bereft  was  in  the  plac«  richt  tharc 
Bayth  voce  and  sprele  of  lyli'e.- 


Doug.  tirgil,  a'iS.  6. 
SpiiETv,  adj.     Sprightly,  spirited,  S.  sprilj/. 
Fnl  eith  it  is  for  til  assale  and  se, 
Quhat  may  our  sprety  force  in  the  melle. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  376.  23. 
Spketit,  adj.     Spirited,  inspired. 

"  This  victoric  wes  sa  plesand  to  all  the  army  of 
Scottis,  that  every  man  w  as  spreiit  with  new  curage." 
Bellend.  Cron.   B.  xiv.   c.  10. 
SPRErT,  .?.     Jointed-leaved  rush.     V.  Sprat. 
To  SPREUL,  V.  u.     To  sprawl,  to  scramble. 

Doun  duschit  the  bcist  dede  on  the  land  can  Iv, 
Spreuland  and  llychteraiul  in  the  dede  thrawis. 
Doug,  lirgil,  143.  51. 
SPRIG,  s.     A  thin  nail,  without  a  head,  S.  ;  ap- 
parently from  its  rts^mblancc  to  tlie  point  of  a 
sprig  or  shoot. 
SPRING,  ,<■.     A  quick  and   cheerful  tune  on  a 
musical  instrument,  S. 

Orpheus  niyeht  reduce  agane,  I  gcss, 

From  liell  his  spousis  goist  v\  ith  his  sueit  string!?, 
Playand  on  his  harp  of  Trace  sa  plesand  springis. 

Doug,  rirgil.  167.  6. 
Than  playit  I  twenty  springis  jierquiir. 

Lyndsay's  H'urkis,  1592.  p.  263. 
Hence  the  proverb,  "  Auldspr/n^sgicnac price;" 
Ramsay's  S.  Prov.   p.  17. 

Thus  denominated,  either  from  its  exhilarating  in. 
fluence,  or  because  it  is  customary  to  dance  to  a 
tune  of  this  description  ;  Germ,  spring-en  salire, 
saltare. 

SPRINGALD,  5.     A  youth,  or  stripling. 
Seis  thoti  yonc  lusty  springald  or  yonkere, 
That  lenys  hym  apoun  his  hcdeles  spore. 

Doag.  i'irgil,  19'2.  30. 
Chaucer,    springold,    Spenser,    tpringal;    from 
spring,  gcrminare,  q.  riri  germca  vel  tureulus ;  Lye 
Addit.  Jun.  Ltym. 
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SPRINGALD,  SpiiYKOAi.n,  y.     1.  An  ancient 
warlike  engine,  supposed  to  have  resembled  the 
cross-bow  in  its  construction,  used  for  shooting 
large  arrows,  pieces  of  iron,  &c. 
}Ic  gorC  enj;)  11)  s,  and  cranys,  ma, 
And  piiPHayit  grct  f)  r  alsiia  ; 
SjnijiigiHdix,  iiitd  scliot,  on  ser  inaiicris, 
'J'liat  to  dofiMul  castcll  alferis, 
lie  [jiirwa^'it  in  (ill  full  ^ret  wane. 

UarOour,  xvii.  247. 
This,  in  Edit.  IG^IO,  is  altered  to /ijrc-galda. 
Hence  sprj/ngut.i  giijjnjjhe,  the  shot   of  a  large 
iross-bovv. 

Willamc  of  Dowglas  thare  wes  sync 
^Vyth  a  spri/iigald  gaj/iii/lic  throw  (he  the. 

fVijiiluKlt,  viii.  37.  59. 
This,  in  Scotichron.  ii.  331.,  is  /vfv  iilbalii^tii. 
Godscroft,  when  giving  an  accunnt  of  the  same  fact, 
says  ;  "  lie  returned  to-  the  siege  of  Saint  John- 
stoiin,  where  (as  he  was  ever  forward)  he  was  hurt 
in  the  leg  wiih  (he  shot  of  a  crusbozs  going  to  the 
Scaladc."  Hist.  Doiigl.  p.  72. 
2.  Improperly  used,  as  denoting  the  materials 
thrown  from  this  engine. 

Stanys  and  xprijiigtiUli'  thai  cast  out  so  fast, 
And  gaddys  of  irne,  maid  mony  goym  agast. 
Wallace,  Tiii.  776."  IMS. 
InEdit.  1648,  it  is  changed  to,  "  'Atona  oi  upring- 
holds. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  term  is  imniedi. 
ateljr  from  Fr.  cspriiigallc,  "  an  ancient  cngin  of 
■warre,  whereout  stones,  pieces  of  iron,  and  great 
arrowcs  w  ere  shot  at  the  wals  of  a  bcleagured  towne, 
and  the  defenders  thereof;"  Cotgr. — Froissartes, 
Vol.  i.  cap.  14  J.  Et  lit  le  chastel  assooir  droit  sur 
le  ville,  du  coste  dc  la  nier,  et  le  fit  bicn  jjourvoir  de 
Pringalles,  dc  bonibardes,  d'arcs  et  d'autres  instru- 
incns.  Ubi  legcndum  Espringcdles,  ut  cap.  scq. 
et  191.  Du  Cangc.  L.B.  springald-iix,  Cliarta 
EAw.  II.  Reg.  An.  1325,  ap.Rymer.  Tom.  iv.  p. 
140.  Victualium,  ingeniorum,  tpriiigaldonim,  et 
aliarum  rerum  nostrarum,  &c.  P.  142.  Spriiigal- 
ilos,  balistas,  arcus,  sagittas,  ingenia,  et  alias  hu. 
jusmodi  armaturas,  |)ro  munitione  castrorura  et  vil- 
lanim. 

Spriiigoldx  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Chaucer, 
Kom.  Rose,  v.  4191. 

The  origin  is  uncertain.  It  seems  to  have  been 
written,  in  a  more  early  period,  spriiigardus,  spn'n- 
garda.  V.  Du  C'ange,  vo.  Spingurda.  This  learn, 
ed  writer,  in  explaining  the  word  Aluschctta,  says  ; 
Ut  a  falconibus  venaticis  machinas  tormcutarias  Fal- 
loiies  et  Fa/co;i«i  appellarunt;  ita  et  muschetus,  quo 
nomine  dicuntur  sparvarii  masculi,  vulgo  mouchets  : 
Gcrraauis  vero  Sprint:,  unde  Springalles,  et  Exprin- 
gales,  ejusmodi  niachinue,  quibus  emitti  muscheias^ 
innuit  Guignevilla. 

Grose  has  observed,  to  the  same  purpose,  that 
"  the  espriiigal  was  calculated  for  throwing  large 
darts,  called  mucheltae ;  sometimes,  instead  of  fea. 
thers,  winged  with  brass;  these  darts  were  also  call- 
ed virctonx,  from  their  whirling  about  in  the  air." 
Milit.  Antiq.  i.  382. 


The  idea  tncntioncd  by  Du  Cangc,  is  at  least  high. 
Iv  probable  ;  that,  as  some  kinds  of  artillery  were 
called  F(d((>itx,  from  the  birds  of  jirey  of  (his  name, 
that  of  Mii.icluttu  «as  borrowed  from  the  Fr.  desig- 
nation of  the  Sparrow-hawk.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  ine  l)y  a  friend,  not  less  distinguished  by  his  learn- 
ing than  by  his  rank,  tliat  here  perhaps  we  have  the 
origin  of  (he  E.  term  iiiitfhet,  as  denoting  one  spe- 
cies of  fire-arms.  At  first  it  denoted  what  was  thrown 
from  an  engine  ;  and  by  a  common  metonymy,  the 
term  may  have  been  transferred  from  the  etVeet  to 
the  cause.  We  have  a  similar  change  in  the  use  oC 
the  very  term  under  consideration :  for  we  have  seen 
that  spri/ngalds  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  ma- 
tcrials  thrown  from  the  engine  of  (his  name. 

It  seems  most  probable,  that  the  sprj/nguld  has. 
been  denominated  from  ils  elastic  force,  as  throwing 
out  missile  weapons  with  a  spring;  especially  as 
Cicrm.  spreng-en,  a  v.  formed  from  .spring-cn  saltare, 
is  used  in  relation  to  military  operations,  signifying, 
to  spring  a  mine,  to  blow  up,  pulvere  pyrio  everterc. 
To  SPRINKIL,  Si'RY.vKiL,  v.  n.  To  move  with 
velocity  and  unsteadiness,  or  in  an  undulatory 
way. 

Al  thocht  scho  wreil,  and  spri/nkil,   bend  and 

skip, 
Euer  the  sarer  this  Erne  strenis  his  grip. 

Doug.  Virgil,  392.  10. 
This  refers  to  the  motions  of  a  serpent. 
P'or  to  behald  it  was  anc  glore  to  se 

The  siluer  scalit  fyschis  on  the  grete, 

Ouer  thowrt  clerc  strcmes  sprinkilland  for  the 
hete. 

Ibid.  400.  0. 
Rudd.  cxpl.  sprinkilland,  "  glidinjr  swiftly  witlj 
a  tremulous  motion  of  their  tails  ;  Scot.  Bor.  call 
it  spartling." 

Either  a  deriv.  from  Teut.  sprenghen  salire  ;  or 
allied  to  sprenckcl-cn,  in  the  sense  of  varicgure, 
because  of  the  inconstant  motion  referred  to.  Sparlle 
is  evidently  synon.  with  Teut.  spertcl-en,  agitare 
sive  motare  manus  pedesque  ;  et  palpitare. 
SPRIT-NEW,  adj.  Entirely  new,  S.  span-new,  E. 

Perhaps  corr.  from  Split-nczi:,  q.  v. 
SPRITTY,  adj.     V.  under  Sprat. 
To  SPROSE,  V.  n.     To  make  a  great  shew,  to 
have  an  ostentatious  appearance,  S. 
This  is  evidently  allied  to  E.  spruce.     V.  Spree. 
SPROT,  4-,     A  "kind  of  grass.     V.  Spratt.. 
SPRUSH,  adj.     Spruce,  S. 

He  is  sue  nice,  and  ay  maun  be  sac  sprush. 
That  he  ran  hame  to  gi'e  his  clacs  a  brush. 

Sliirrefs'  Poems,  p.  102. 
SPRUTILL,  ,?.     A  speckle  ;  used  by  Spenser  in 
the  same  sense. 

Of  flckkit  sprutlillis  all  hir  bak  schonc. 

.^  Doug.  Virgil,   130.  19. 

Sprutillit,  Spouhtlit,  pari.  pa.     Speckled, 
S.  %pritldt. 

Dot  thay  about  bim  lowpit  in  wympiliis  threw. 
And  twis  circulit  his  myddill  round  about. 
And  tvvys  faldit  thare  sprutillit  skynnis  but  dout, 
Doug.  Virgil)  46.  4. 
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—Circe  his  spoils  smate  with  ane  golden  wand, 
And  in  ane  byrd  him  tuniic  futc  and  hand, 
Wy  th  sjwurtlit  wyng\s,  clejiit  ane  spocht  wy  th  us, 

Tijid.  21 1 .  46. 
From  Tent,  sproetcl  lenigo,  a  freckle:   or  Fland. 
$prk'lel-en  spargerc,   dispcrgure  ;   according   to  the 
idea  remarked  in  tlic  formation  of  the  synon.  term 
Sprai/ng,  q.  v. 
SPUG,  s.    A  sparrow,  S.B.  perhaps  rather  a  cant 

term  for  this  bird,  used  by  children. 
SPULE,  .?.     A  weaver's  shuttle,  S. 

Spool  is  used  in  E.  for  the  reed  on  which  the 
yarn  is  winded,  and  which  is  inserted  in  the  shuttle. 
Su.G.  spole,  Tsl.  L.B.  Ital.  \pola,  Belg.  fchiet- 
spoel,  Ir.  ipol,  Ft.  espaiilce,  Ifal.  cpoliii^  a  shuttle, 
(renn.  .tpiiL'  is  synon.  with  the  IC.  word. 
SPULE-BANE,  s.     The  shoulder-bone,  S.     V. 

Spai.d. 
To  SPULYE,  Spllyie,  v.  «.     1.  To  spoil,  to 

lay  waste,  S. 
2.  To  carry  ofF  a  prey,  S. 

Bot  cuer  in  ane  yit  stil  persewis  sche 
The  dede  banis,  and  canld  assis  to  sptilt/c 
Of  silly  Tro}',   ciuhilk  is  to  rewyne  brocht. 
Doug.  Virgil,   151.  20. 
Fr.  spol-ir,   Lat.  spoUiarc. 
Si'LiAi:,  Spiu.Yii;,  .9.     Spoil,  booty,  S. 
Ane  huge  honour  and  laud  ye  sail  of  this 
Report,  and  richt  large  spulije  here  away. 

Doug.  Hrgil,   102."  55. 
Spui.year,  .?.     A  depredator. 

— "  Quhclher  gif  the  pcrsoun  spiilycit  and  hcreit, 
hes  just  actioun  to  persew  sic  Scottisnien  spuljjeari.s, 
for  restorancc  of  tliair  gudis  agane,  and  satisfac- 
tioun  fo.'  the  dampnageis  done  to  thame,  or  not?" 
Acts  Mar.  1551.  c.  13.  Ed.  1500. 
SPUNG,  s.  1.  A  purse;  properly,  one  which 
closes  with  a  spring,  S. 

In  this  sense  Lord  llailes  is  inclined  to  understand 
the  word  as  used,   Bannatyne  Poems,   p.  160. 
Ane  jjcpper-polk  maid  of  a  jicdell, 
Ane  spoungc^  ano  spindill  wanland  ane  nok. 
V.  Note,  p.  294. 

Wickedly  they  bid  us  draw 

Our  sillar  .'■pungs. 

Ramsu)j''s  Pocnia.  i.  307. 
'2.  A  fob  or  breeches  pocket,  S. 

This  man  may  heet  (he  poet  bare  and  clung, 
That  rarely  has  a  shilling  in  his  npuiig. 

Ramsajj^i  Poems,  i.  353. 
"   In  Scotland  the  word   spmig  is  still  used  for  a 
''.''     BiJiniatyne  Poems,   Note,  p.  20-f. 
This  is  radically  a  very  ancient  word  ;   being  evi. 
ilcnlly   from   JNIoesG.  pugg,  apparently  pron.  like 
A.S.  Su.(J.  piing,  a  purse,  a  pouch.     Purses  of  old 
were  generally  worn  before;  as  the  watch-pocket  is 
in  our  lime. 

What  if  ihis  should  be  tlie   origin   of  the  E.   :■. 
spuiigr,  rendered,    "   to   suck   in   as   a  sponge,    to 
gain  by  mean  arts,"  Johns.  ?  Thus  ils  proper  sense 
would  be,   to  cmpfy  one's  purse.      V.  the  v. 
To  Spung,  v.  a.    To  pick  one's  pocket,  S. 


Another  set,  of  deeper  dy?, 
Will  trj-  your  pur<;e  to  catch  ; 
And,  if  you  be  not  very  sly. 
They'll  spung  you  o'  your  watch. 

R.  Galtozsai/'.t  Poemx,  p.  94. 
SPUNK,  Spunke,    Sponk,   *.     I.  A  spark  of 
fire,  or  small  portion  of  ignited  matter,  S. 
Of  (he  faU  (ire  of  purgatorie, 
Is  nocht  left  in  ane  sponke. 

Spec.  Godlij  Sangs,  p.  17. 
"  The  coolness  of  the  good  old  General,  and  di- 
ligence of  the  preachers,  did   shortly  cast   water  on 
this  spunk,  beginning  most  untimeously  to  smoke." 
Baillie's  Lett.  i.  210. 

Sibb.  derives  it  from  Sw.  spiiiga,  segmentum  ligni 
tenuius.  But  its  origin  undoubtedly  is  Tout,  voiick, 
id.  scintilla,  strictura  :  Kilian.  Vivrm.  funck,  funk, 
scintilla,  igniculus,  Wachter  :  P  and  F  being  often 
interchanged,  and  S  prefixed  in  some  Gorh.  dialects, 
although  wanting  in  others.  Both  W.irliter  and 
Ihre  derive  these  terms  from  ]M.  esG.  /b«  fire  ;  as  in 
Germ,  /f  is  often  used  as  a  tiniination  forming  a 
diminutive.  V.  VV'achtcr,  Proleg.  s.  vi.  also  before 
Letter  K. 

2.  A  very  small  fire  is  called  a  spunk  of  fire,  S. 
Gl.Sibb.  ' 

We'll  light  a  spunk,  and,  ev'ry  skin, 

W'e'U  rin  them  alf  in  fusion 

Like  oil,  some  day. 

Burns,  iii.  07. 
I  see  thee  shiverin,  wrinklet,  auhl, 
Cour  owre  a  sjiunk  that  dies  wi'  cauld. 

Rev.  ./.  Nicol's  Poems,  i.  18. 

3.  A  march,  a  bit  of  wood,  the  ends  of  which 
are  dipt  in  sulphur,  S.  Gl.  Sibb.  Tinder,  Gl. 
Shirr. 

"  Sponk,  a  word  in  Edinburgh  which  denotes  a 
match,  or  any  thing  dipt  in  sulphur  that  takes  fire  : 
as,   Anj'  sponks  will  ye  buy  ?"  John«. 

This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  allied  to  (he 
E.  term  spunk,  expl.  ■■'  rotten  v.ood,  touch-wood;" 
Johns. 

Teut.  voncke,  any  thing  which  easily  catches  fire; 
vnnckc-hout,  a  malch,  q.  spark.wood. 
•].  Life,  spirit,  vivacity.     One   is  s.iid  to  have   it 
great  deal  of  spiaik,  who  possesses  much  live- 
liness, S. 

The  term  is  used  indeed  in  a  variety  of  senses,  the 
same  as  those  in  wiiich  E.  s^jyirit  occnrs.  It  denotes 
activity,  mettle ;  sometimes,  laudable  elevation  of 
sjiirit,  as  opposed  to  meanness  ;  also,  quickness  of 
temper,  that  sort  of  irritability  which  will  not  brook 
an  insult,  S. 

5.  Used  as  a  personil  designation,  denoting  qii.i- 
lity.  A  were  spunk,  a  lively  cre.ituro  ;  espe- 
cially applied  to  one  wlio  has  more  spirit  than 
bodily  strength,  or  appearance  of  it,  S. 

6.  A  small  portion  of  any  principle  of  action,  or 
intellifjence,  S.  as  cotitaininj  .in  allusion  to  a 
spark  hid  among  ashts.  T^ous  we  siv  of  a  dy- 
ing person,  "  lie  has  tin  spioik  of  lil'f.  .-.nl 
that  is  all,"  .S. 
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Anil  loo,  « liili-  cv'n  htalifes  last  xpunke  is  spent, 
The  temples  vaile  is  to  the  botlome  rent. 

More's  True  Cnicijirc,  p.  5C. 
And  f^if  this  Suit  of  Senctours  gang  doun, 
The  >/>hhA-  of  justice  in  this  regioim, 
I  wail  not  how  this  realme  sail  rcwiit  be. 

Maitland  Poems,   p.  336. 
"  That  swornc  encmic  of  Christ  Jesiis,  and   iin. 
to  all  in  (pihonie  oiiy  spunk   of  knujclrge  appfiril, 
had  about  that  same  tyme  in  prisoun  divers."   Knox's 
Hist.  p.  -40. 

"  If  wee  hanc  na  other  knawledge,  but  the  Unaw- 
ledge  quhilk  we  haiie  by  nature,  \'  be  the  light  and 
sp()Oiikt:\-  that  are  left  in  nature,  our  conscience  will 
auswere  na  farder,  but  to  that  knowledge."  liruce's 
Serm.  on  the  Sacr.  1590.  Sign.  N.  8,  a. 

"  As  there  are  some  spuiikes  of  light  left  in  nature, 
sa  there  is  an  conscience  left  in  it."  Ibid.  X.  8,  b. 
'*  1  dare  not  say,  but  all  this  time  Fetcr  caried 
a  good  heart  towards  his  Lord,  &  a  npunke  of  faith 
&  a  spiinkc  of  loue  in  the  heart,  albeit  his  faith  and 
lone  were  choked  ; — &  this  litle  spunke  of  loue  in 
the  man  was  smothered."  RoUocke  on  the  Pas- 
sion, p.  41. 
7.   A  very  sleniler  ground  or  occasion. 

'■  Be  this  slaiichtiT  thir  two  pepyll  that  was  so 
lang  conliilerat  togiilder  fra  the  tynie  of  Fergus  the 
lirst  kyiig  of  Scotiis  to  thir  dayis  ay  risyng  vnder 
aue  blude,  amite  and  kyndnes,  grew  in  niaist  hal- 
rent,  aganis  otheris  for  anc  ypunk  of  small  occa. 
sioun  of  vnkiudnes,  throw  quhilk  naue  of  tliame 
appcrit  to  ceis  fra  vter  exteruiinioun  of  other." 
Bcllend.  Cron.  B.  vi.  c.  6. 

Nulla,  aut  levi  admodnm  occafionc  ,•   Boeth. 
To  i^vvsK  out,  V.  II.    To  be  gradually  brought  to 
li-ht,  S. 

This  phrase  is  used  as  to  any  thing,  kept  secret  for 
a  time,  which  at  length  comes  to  be  known,  as  it 
were  inscn.siblv,  by  whispers  or  insinuations.  It 
contains  an  obvious  allusion  to  a  spark,  at  lirst  hid 
among  ashes,  which,  being  fanned  by  the  air,  be- 
gins to  shew  itself.  Teut.  vonci-e/i,  scintillarc. 
SiMJNKiii,  .V.  1 .  The  name  vulg.irly  given  to  JSi/l 
i'  l/ie  zohp,  or  an  /^wv  fcttuus,  S.  evidently 
from  its  luminous  appearance. 

That  bards  arc  second-Nighted  is  nae  joke. 
And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  spiritual  folk  ; 
V'iy^,  Spunkk-y,   Kelides,  a',  they  can  explain 

them.  Burns,  iii.  53. 

An'  aft  your  moss-tr.iversiiig  Spuiikiei, 
Decoy  the  wight  that  late  an'  drunk  is. 

Ihiit.  p.  73. 

2.   A  lively  ynung  fellow,  S. 

An'  frae  his  bow,   the  shafts,  fu'  snack, 
I'iiTC'd  monie  a  spunkie's  liver. 

]icv.  J.  Nicol's  Poems,  i.  148. 

Si'UNKii:,  aifi.     Mettlesome;  fiery,  S. 

Mrskine,  sl  tpunkie  Norland  blllie. 

Barns,  iii.  23. 
SPURDIE,  x.     Any  thin  object  that  is    nearly 
worn  cut,  S  B. 

Su.G.  spord,  Isl.  ypnnl-ur,  the  extremity  ;  or  ra- 
ther, ipiaur,  a  worn  out  garment:  detrita Testis ;  G. 
Andr.   p.  2'21. 


To  SPURE,  r.  a.     "  To  spurr,"  Rudd. 

A  ue  fare  bricht  sterne,  ry anand  with  btmes  clere, 
Quhilk  on  the  top  of  our  lugeing,  but  were. 
First  saw  wo  licht,  syne  schynand  went  away. 
And  hid  it  in  the  forest  of  Ida, 
Alerkand  the  way  qnhidde.r  that  we  suld  spure, 
Doug,  t'irgil,   Q1.  10. 
Rudd.  is  cyidcntly  mistaken.    For  it  hxs  the  sense 
of  A.S.   f pur-run,  spijr-i'on,  invostigare,   evplorarc. 
Signantomi|uc   vias,    Virg.      Nolit   ille    ullam    semi, 
tarn    uiujnam    relinquere,    aer   he   gehcdc  tliurt   he 
hii-ile  aejii-r  spyrede  ;  i)riusipiani  ille  deprohcnderet 
quod  ille  prius  inscctatus  est.     Boct.  ap.  Lye.     V. 

SPEUK. 

SPURGYT,  pret.     Sprung,  spread  itself. 

Fra  a  Solheroune  ho  smat  oil  the  rycht  hand. — 
Than  fra  the  stowmpe  the  blud  out  spurgijt  fast, 
In  Wallace  face  aboundandlye  can  out  cast. 
fVallace,  vi.  161.  MS. 

This  seems  from  the  same  source  with  S.  Sparge, 
q.  V. 
SPUR-HAWK,  ft.     The  Sparro'v-hawk,  Loth. 

F.ilco  nisus,  Linn. 

.Spurrr-hoeg,  Brunnich  ;   Dan.  spurve-hoeg,  id. 
SPURITLL,    f.      I.    A  wooden   or   iron  spattle, 

for  turning  bread,  is  called    a  spiiile,  Ang.   a 

brctul  spaad,  i.  e.  spade,   Ahcrd. 

Ane  spurtill  i)raid,  and  ane  elwand. 

Bannatijne  Poems,  p.  159. 

"  Flat  iron  for  turning  cakes,"  Lord  Ilailes. 
Note,  p.  292.  The  epithet  braid  confirms  this  de- 
finition. 

Perhaps  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  follow, 
ing  passage. 

"  For  the  Priest,  said  he,  whose  dewtic  and  of. 
fice  it  is  to  i)ray  for  the  pepill,  staudis  up  one  Son. 
day,  and  c/yis,  '  Ane  hes  tint  a  spurtill ;  thair  is  a 
tiaill  stoim  bi\oind  (he  hurne  ;  the  Gudwyif  of  the 
utluT  syid  of  the  gait  hes  tint  a  hornespone;  Godis 
nuilosoiin  and  myne  I  give  to  thame  that  knawis  of 
this  geir,  and  restoiris  it  not."     Kno.\'s  Hist.  |).  1  1. 

The  I'/iig.  Kditor,  not  understanding  the  term,  has 
substituted  spindle,  F,d.  1014.  p.  17. 
2.  A  circular  s'ick  with  which  pottage,  broth,  &c. 

are  stirred,  when  boiling,  S.  a  theexil,  S.B. 
It'-i  hut  a  parridge  tpurfle 
y[y  ininuie  sent  to  me. 

Bitsun's  S.  Songs,   i.  03  1. 

Apparently  from  A.S.  tprtjlle  assula,  a  sidiiitcr 
or  slice  of  wood.    This  properly  applies  to  the  ^crm 
in  sense   1.,  which   seems   the   original   one.     Sibb. 
however,   refers  to  Teut.  spatel,  spatula. 
SQUAD,  Squade,  s.     1.  A  squadron  of  armed 

men,  S. 

"  The  same  day,  July  31sl,  the  council  order 
oiit  a  siptude  of  the  guards  to  bring  in  Mr.  WilliaTn 
Weir,  indulged  Minister  at  West.calrier,  Prisoner, 
to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh."  Wodrow's  Hist, 
i.  300. 

2.  A  party,  a  considerable  number  of  men  con- 
vened for  wliatever  purpose,  S. 

Teut.  ghc-f'-icade,  coliors,  tnrma,  agmcn  ;  Kilian. 
To  SQUATTER,  v.  n.     To  flutter  in  water,  as 

a  wTid  duck,  &c.,  S.     V.  Swatteii. 
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To  SQUATTLE,  v.  n.  "  To  sprawl,"  Gl.  Burns. 
Swith,  in  sonif  beggar's  hali'ct  squultte  ; 
There  yc  may  creop,  and  spraivl,  and  sprattle, 
Wi'  itiicr  kindred,  junipin  cattle. 

Bunik  iii.  2':0. 
Perhaps  it  rather  signiTics.  to  lie  •qiiat,  as  formed 
from  the  1"'.  ailj.  . 

Su.G.  sqintitt-a,  liquida  effundere. 
SQUIRBILE,  SqunuuiLE,  adj.     Ingenious. 
Seven  foot  of  ground,  clay-Hour,  clay-wall, 
Serve  both  for  chamber,  and  for  hail 
To  Master  Mill,  whose  fqiii'/juHc  brain 
Could  ten  EsciirialU  well  containe. 
"  A  French  word  ado|ited  into  the  old  Scottish 
language,  and  used  in  the  northern   counties  to  sig- 
nifie  an  ingenuous  artist  who  undei  stands   every  sci. 
cnce."     Cant's  Hist.  Perth,  i.  138.  X. 

I  know  not  what  term  is  referred  to,  if  it  be  not 
escurltillaf,  fantastical,  humorous. 
To  SOUISHE,  r.  a. 

Suppois  I  war  aiie  aid  yaid  aver, 

Schott  furth  our  cleuths  to  squishe  the  clevir, — 

I  wald  at  Youl  be  liousit  and  staid. 

Dunbar,  Maif/a/iil  Poems,  p.  114. 
This  seems  synon.  with  K.  squash,  q.  to  keep 
down  the  clover  by  cropping  it.  Squash  is  from 
the  same  fountain  with  qua-ih ;  A.S.  cz;j/s-an,  to 
press.  Perhaps  Su.G.  qiies-a,  quis-a,  to  wound,  and 
Alem.  quez'.en,  alliderf,  are  allied. 

S.  siceesh  signifies  to  beat.  But  this  seems  a  corr. 
of  E.  szcitih. 

To  SOUISS,  V.  a.  To  beat  up.  ^  sqiihsed  egg, 
appiirently,  one  that  is  beaten  up,  as  for  a  pud- 
ding. 

"  My  heart  within  me  is  so  tossed  to  &  fro,  that 
it  is  come  like  a  ^(^K/sjfa/egge,  whose  yolke  is  mingled 
with  its  white.'     Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  701. 

Fr.  cscousfce  shaken,   cscousse  a  shaking,    from 
escourre,  to  beat,  to  shake.     Or,  according  to  last 
part  of  the  preceding  etymon. 
SRAL,  5.     Perhaps  an  error  in  copying. 
Stones  of  sral  they  strcnkel  and  strewe. 

Sir  Guican  and  Sir  Gal,  ii.  20. 
STAB,  s.     A  stake.     V.  Stob. 
Stab   and   Stow,    adv.      Completely,    entirely; 
synon.  slick  and  stow,  S. 

The  hostler  then,  without  further  delay, 
Directed  Wallace  where  the  Suthron  lay  ; 
AVho  set  their  lodgings  all  in  a  fair  low 
About  their  ears,  and  burnt  them  sta//  and sio:c. 
JIamillon's  Hallacc,   p.  '259. 
Stab  is  used  in  the  sense  of  sta/ce,   as  expl.  above. 
Stoic  may  be  synon.  with  Isl.  sioo,  Su.G.  sto,  A.S. 
stoic,  a  place,  a  mansion  ;   from  Su.G.  iiaa  stare. 
Thus,    the  phrase  slab  and  stoa  may  signify,    not 
merely  the  burning  of  the  stakes  used  in  erecting  a 
house,  but  the  total  destruction  of  the  mansion  or 
place  itself. 

Or  it  may  be  the  same  with  Su.G.  sfiif,  the  re- 
maining part  of  any  thing  cut  oil".  Thus  stubbe, 
corresponding  to  our  stab,  signifies  a  stake  or  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  ;  sliif,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
stock  with  the  roots,  Isl.  stojn  ;  from  stufic-u  am- 
putaro.  V.  Hire.  vo.  Sluftca,  p.  805.  The  S.  use 
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a  similar  plirase,  Stick  and  ttov: ;  also,  Slonp  and 
roup,  t\.  v. 

STABLE,  s.     "  Seems  slnlion,  where  the  hunt- 
ers placed  themselves,  to  kill  the  animals,  which 
were  driven  in  by  the  attendants ;"  Gl.  \7ynt. 
The  .stable,  and  the  sctis  sete, 
llyin-scif  wyth  how,  and  wyih  werslete, 
Fra  slak  til  hyll,  oure  holme  and  hycht, 
He  Irawalyd  all  day.  IVijntoicn,  vi.  16.  15. 

Stablcttand,  i.  e.  stabiiis  statio,  vel  polius  ftans 
in  stabulo  ;  hoc  est,  in  loco  ad  stationcm  composito. 
Spelni.  Gl.  in  vo. 

"  Stable  stande  is,  when  a  man  is  found  in  any 
forrest  at  his  standing,  with  a  crossc  bowe  bent, 
ready  to  shoote  at  any  decre,  or,  with  a  long  bow, 
or  els,  standing  close  by  a  tree  «ith  creyhounds  in 
his  lease,  ready  to  let  slip,  this  is  called  by  the  aun- 
cient  Forresters  Staple  stand."  Manwood's  For- 
rest Laws,   eh.  18.  s.  9. 

To  S  TACKER,  Stakkeu,  SxAtHcn,  rr.  w.    To 
stagger.     It  is  now  pron.  in  the  last  mode,  S. 
Thair  stedis  stakkerit  in  the  stour,  and  stude 
sttimmerand.  Gaican  and  Gol.  il.  2a. 

Quhat  yfakren  stait  was  this  to  me, 
To  be  in  sic  obscuritie? 

Buret's  Pilg.  fVatson's  Coll.  ii.  34. 
Than  cam  in  the  niaister  Almascr, 
Ane  liouielty-jomelty  jufflcr, 
Lyke  a  stirk  stackarand  in  the  ry. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  91. 
It  is  also  written  stockar. 

He  stockerit  lyke  ane  strummal  aver.  Ibid. 

Thus  this  dronken  wight 

Among  his  dronkards  tippled  till  midnight: 
Then  each  of  them,  with  slackring  steps  out- 
went, 
And  groping  hands,  retyring  to  his  tent. 

Hudson's  Judilli,  p.  78. 
I  stacher'd  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  ay 
To  free  the  ditches. 

Burns,  iii  41. 
Sercn.    derives   Scano-Goth.    stagr-a,    id.    from 
Su.G.  stig.a  to  go.     But  Isl.  siak-a  vid  signifies, 
to  stumble. 

STACK,  ..?.     A  columnar  rock,  Caithn. 

''  Near  Freswick  castle  the  clilVs  are  very  lofty. 
The  strata  that  compose  them  lie  quite  horizontally 
in  snch  thin  and  regular  layers,  and  so  often  inter- 
sected by  fissures,  as  to  appear  like  masonry.  Be- 
neath are  great  insulated  columns,  called  here .SVrtc/r.v, 
composed  of  the  same  sort  of  natural  masonry  as  the 
clili's."     Pennant's  Tour  in  S.  17(39.  p.  196. 

"  Near  Wick  is  the  creek  of  Staxigoe,  deriviu"' 
its  name  from  a  pyramidal  rock,  commonly  called 
here  a  stack,  formed  in  the  mouth  of  a  creek.''  P. 
Wick,  Statist.  Ace.  x.  5. 

Tcut.   staeck  columna.     Isl.   staksteinar  promi- 
nentes  lapidcs  ;   G.  Andr.     Gael,  slaaic  seen)s  used 
nearly  in   the  same  sense  ;   "  a  little  hill  or  round 
proniontrirv,"  Shaw. 
STACKYARD, .?.  The  inclosure  in  which  stacks 

of  corn  or  hay  are  erected,  S. 

Isl.  slackgurd-nr,  sepes  quae  cuinulos  foeni  in- 
cludunt  ;    \'ercl. 
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STAFFAGE,  STArFiscii,  adj.     I.  Obdurate,  ob- 
stinate; applied  to  a  horse  iliat  throws  his  rider. 

Tliymc'tos,  aiie  man  of  full  ^cctc  fors, 

Casting   from   Ills  stujj'ugc,    skeich,    and   hedc 

Strang  liors. 

Doug.  Virgil,  422.  18.     Kqiiiis  stcrnax,  Virg. 

Riidd.  derives  it  from  Jtal.  staffig-iiirc,  to  be  dis. 

roounted,  or  lose  the  slirrnp,  from  staffa  a  slirriip  ; 

Sibb.  from  Teut.  iticf,  rigidus,  duriis,  sticj.luds,  ob- 

stinatus. 

It  seems  the  same  with  S.B.  S/iv/igr,  q.  r. 
2.  Dry  in  the   mouth,   or    not   easily  swallowed, 

like  pease  meal  bannocks  ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 
STAFF  SUERD,  a  sword  more  proper  for  thrust- 
ing, than  for  cutting  down. 

Wyth  a  stajf  siiani  Boyd  stekit  bim  that  lyde. 

iVuUacc,  ill.  178.  MS. 
Scliir  Jhonc  the  Grayme,  with  a  ilaff  siicrU  of 

steill 
His  bryeht  byrneis  he  persyt  cuirilk  deill, 

I'jhI.  vi.  731.  .MS. 
In  Perth  and  other  edit,  in  both  placi'S  ,v///^"siierd. 
To  this  the  I\1S.   eorrcsponds  in  the  following  pass- 
age. 

With  a  slijff  stterd  to  dcdc  he  has  him  d3cht. 

Ibid.  ix.  lG-46. 
Teut.    Haf-Sisecrd,    sica,    dolon ;    perhaps   from 
O.Teut.  Slav-en,  to  stab. 

STAGE,  s.     A  step  ;    especially  applied   to  the 
corbels  at  the  gable-ends  of  old  houses. 

Towris,  turetfis,  kirnalis,  and  pynnakillis  hie 
Of  kirkis,  castellis,  and  ilk  fairc  cie(c, 
Stnde  |)ayntit,  ouery  fane,  pliioll  and  i/tigc 
Apoun  the  plane  ground,    by  thare  awin  vm. 
brage.  IJniig.  rhgil,  Prol.  400.  21. 

Rudd.  derives  it  from  l'"r.  csfagc,   a  storey  of  a 
house.     But  perhaps   we   ought   to  refer  to  Germ. 
stcg.,  Isl.  stigi,  gradus,  seala  ;   steig-cn  ascendere. 
STAY,  SrEY,  adj.   1.  Steep,  difficult  of  ascent,  S. 
The  dale  wes  strekyt  weill,  Ik  h)eht; 
On  aLli3r  sid  thar  wes  ane  hvrht ; 
And  till  the  watre  doune  sum  deill  slaij. 

IJarbour,  xix.  319.  MS. 
Ane  port  thare  is,  quhani  the  est  fludis  has 
In  manere  of  ane  bow  maid  boulc  or  bay, 
AVith  rochis  set  forgane  the  stremc  full  staj/. 
Doug,  fiigil,  80.  22. 
"   We  say  Scot.,  a  staij  brae,  i.  e.  a  high  bank 
of  difficult  ascent,"  Rudd. 

In  cart  or  car  thou  never  reestit; 
The  iteyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  fac't  it. 

Burns,  iii.  144. 
ilr.  Tookc  quarrels  with  Rudd.  for  the  account 
he  gives  uf  this  term,  but  without  the  least  reason. 
The  precise  meaning  of  a/ny,  as  sdll  used,  is  steep. 
This  corresponds  to  the  sense  Mr.  Tooke  has  given 
of  his  radical  word  A.S.  sHg-un,  ascendere  ;  and  to 
the  use  of  O.E.  sijje,  in  many  of  the  passages  he  has 
quoted.      V.  Divers.  Purley,  ii.  276 — 280.  285. 

Teut.  sirj/gh,  sleegh,  acclivus,  Icviter  ascendens 
cum  acumine,  praeceps  ;  MoesG.  staigs,  A.S.  sfigc, 
site,  Dan.  stie,  Su.G.  stig,  Teut.  steghc,  stijghe. 
Germ,  sleg,  semita,  a  footpalh  ;  A.S.  sfeif,  a  bank, 
Gl.  Aelfric.    MoesG.  steig-an,  Germ.  Su.G.  stig. a, 


sti'lg-eii,  primarily  to  go  ;  in  a  secondary  sense,  lo 
ascend.  Belg.  stijg-cii,  saepius  esl  scaiidare,  desig. 
natque  nisum  ascendentium  descendentiumve  ;  Jun. 
Gl.  Golh.  Isl.  s/ig,  stc,  scando. 
y.  Lofty,  llaughty  ;  mctaph.  applied  to  demean- 
our. 

Be  ye  humane,  our  humlll  thai  will  liald  you. 
Gif  )c  beir  strange,  thai  jow  esleme  owr  stnj/ : 
And  trows  it  is  ye,  or  els  sum  hes  it  tald  you. 
Muil/ainl  Puems,   p.  158. 
Teut.  sfecgh  is  rendered  |)erlinax,  obslinatus.    But 
it  is  probably  abbreviated  from  stcdigh,  of  «hich  it 
is  given  by  Kilian  as  the  s_vuonyme.. 
STAID,  Stadc,  s.     a  furlong. 

The  queue  ane  sepulture  srho  maid, 
Quhair  scho  king  Xinus  bodie  laid  : 
Of  curious  craflie  wark  and  \(iclit. 
The  quhilk  had  sttiidis  nine  o(  hicht. — 
For  aucht  staidis  ane  myle  tliow  tak. 
LijinhufslVurkis,  1592,  p.  81.    iitadc.  Edit.  1670. 
Fr.  stadc,  Lat.  slud-ium. 

Slaigc  is  synon.  in  the  description  of  Nineveh, 
when  it  is  said  that  the  walls  were, 

Four  hundieth  staigis  and  four  scoir, 
In  circuite  but  uiyn  or  moir. 

Ibid.  p.  77.     This  is  staidis,  p.  82. 
STAIG,  Stag,  s.      I.  A  horse  of  one,  two,  or 
three  years  old.     The  term  is   more  generally 
applied  to  one  tliat  has  not  been  broken  for  rid- 
ing, nor  employed  in  working,  S. 
"  Gif  horses  are  found  in   the  forest,  after  inhi- 
bition ;   it  is  lesomc   to   the  Forester,    for  the  lirst 
time,  to  tak  ane  folc  of  ane  yearc  auld  ;   for  the  sc. 
cond   time,   ane  staig   of  twa  yeare   auld  ;    for  the 
third  time,  ane  staig  of  three  yeare  auld."     Forrest 
Lawes,  c.  8.     Pulluni,   Lat.  copy. 

And  underuicht  quhyles  thou  stall  staigs  and 
stirks.  Kennedy,  Evergreen,  ii.  70. 

"  There  are  few  horses  bred  in  these  parishes,  or 
in  any  part  of  Orkney,  most  of  (hem  being  brought 
from  Caithness  and  Strathnaver,  v\lien  a  year  old, 
and  are  then  called  staigs.^''  P.  St.  Andrews,  Orkn. 
Statist.  Ace.  XX.  204. 

"  A.  Bor.  slag,  a  colt  or  filly  ;"  Gl.  Grose. 

2.  A  riding  horse. 

For  taking,  as  the  custome  was,  a  staig 

At  Midsummer,  said  Ciall,  Monsier,  you  vaig. 

Muses  Titrenodie,  p.  93. 
Some  backward  raid  on  brodsows,  and  some 

black-bitches. 
Some  instead  of  a  staig,  over  a  stark  monk  straid. 
Montgumcrie,  IVatson's  Qdt.  iii.  17. 

3.  A  stallion  ;  sometimes  a  young  one,  S. 

And  ilka  bull  lias  got  his  cow, 
And  staggi't  all  their  meiris. 

Jam/cson's  Popular  Ball.  i.  286. 

4.  Mctaph.  applied  to  young  courtiers. 

There  some  old  horse  turn'd  ont  of  stable, 
Vhtn  young  dames  are  at  Council  Table. 
The  fate  of  some  were  once  dandillies, 
]\Iight  teach  the  younger  stags  and  fillies, 
Not  for  to  trample  i)oor  cart-horse. 

CIcland's  Poems,   p.  70. 
"    As  S.  itaig  always  denotes  the  male,  in  distinction 
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from  a  filly,   Isl.  sfcgge  signifies   the  male  of  birds, 
as  of  iincsf  and  ducks.      V.  G.  Andr.  p.  '213.  224. 
To  STAIK,  V.  a.     To   accommpd:ite,  to   supply 
with,  or  be  sufGcient  for,  in  whatever  way,  S. 
sometimes,  to  settle,  to  fix. 

For  thai  will  waist  niair  undor-hand. 
Nor  us  weil  ytai/c  may. 

Mai/lriDil  Poems,  p.  189. 
"  That  thay  that  ar  appoiiitit,  or  to  be  appointit 
to  scrue  and  minister  at  onv  kirlv  witliiri  (his  rcalme, 
hauc  the  principall  mans  of  the  Pcrsoiin  or  Vicar, 
or  samekill  thairof  as  salbc  fundiu  sufficient  for 
staiking  of  Ihamc."  Acts  Mar.  15G3.  c.  7.  Edit.  1 506. 
"  That  will  stake  us,  i.  e.  be  sufficient  for  us," 
Rwdd. 

He's  well  staikil  there-ben, 
That  will  neither  borrow  nor  len. 

Ferguson^ s  S'.  Prov.  p.  16. 
When  he  that  sermone  celebrat, 
He  had  a  worde  acciistomat ; 
"  Tiic  prophcit  meinis  (hi?,  j^if  ye  mark  it." 
Auld  Captanc  Kirkburno  to  liim  harkit; 
Perceaving  Weill  8t.  Androis  vaikit : 
And  syne  how  sone  the  knave  was  staikit, 
To  all  men  levand  he  compleinis; 
"  I  watt  now  w  hat  the  pro^)heit  meinis." 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  I6th  Cent.  p.  314. 
"  Settled."     Gl. 
Tent,  steck-cn,  figcre. 
STAILL,  ,?.     V.  Stale. 
STAINYELL,  ,t.    The  name  of  a  bird. 
The  S/tiini/ell,  and  the  Schakerstane, 
Behind  the  lauc  wer  left  alane 
With  waitiii!;  on  (hair  ma  rows. 

Burel's  Pilg.  JV(ilson\-i  Cull.  ii.  28. 
This  name   seems  formed  from  A.S.   stan-gillan, 
the  pelican.     But  how  is  it  classed  with  the  Stone- 
chatter  ?     V.  Staxciiell. 

ST  AIT,  *'.  Obeisance.  To  gif  aiail,  to  make 
obeisance ;  by  a  transition,  as  Mr.  Pinkcrion 
observes,  from  the  passive  to  the  active  sense. 

And  ay  the  freyr  coit(h  luitt., 

Qnhen  that  he  came  ocht  neir  the  aluierye. — 
Sf  he  saw  him  gif  the  almcrie  sic  ane  sluil  ; 
Ontill  hirself  sciio  said,   '  Full  weill  1  wait, 
'  He  knaws  full  weill  that  I  have  in  my  thocht.' 
Dunbar,  Muitlund  Poems,  p.  78. 
To  STAIVE,  Staiver,  Staveii,  v.  n.     1.  To 
go  about  with  an  unstable  and  tottering  mo- 
tion ;  to  walk  as  one  in  a  reverie,  S. 
Germ,  slanlj-crn  is  used  to  denote  the  ranging  of 
a  dog  through  the  fields. 
2.  To  Stagger,  S.B. 

"  T  was  l)ing  (aaviii  an'  wamlin — like — a  stirkie 
that  had  stavcr'd  into  a  well-eye."  Journal  from 
London,   )).  4. 

StaivcU  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Loth. 
STAKE  a)id  RISE.     V.  Rise. 
To  STAKKER,  Staker,  Staciier,  r.  n.     To 

stagger,  S.     V.  Stacker. 
STALE,  Staii.1,,  SxEir-r,,  Stall,  s.    ].  A  body 
of  armed  men,  stationed  in  a  particular  place  ; 
such  especially  as  ly  in  ambush. 


Thom  Ilalyday  in  wcr  was  full  bcsyc ; 
A  buschcment  saw  that  crviell  was  to  ken, 
Twa  hundrcth  haill  off  weill  gerit  Inglissmcn. 
Wncle,  he  said,  onr  power  is  to  smaw. 
Off  this  phiyne  feild  I  consaill  vow  to  draw  : 
To  few  we  ar  agayne  yon  fellone  stuill. 

IVallaie,  v.  809.  MS. 
Dot  quha  sa  list  towart  that  stede  to  draw, 
]t  is  ane  stolling  place,  and  sobir  lierbry, 
Quhare  oft  in  /tail  or  ei\l)uschment  may  ly, 
Quhidder  moii  list  the  bargane  to  abyde, 
Owthir  on  the  riclit  hand  or  on  the  left  side; 
Or  on  the  hicht  debate  thame  for  the  nanys. 
Doug.  Hrgil,  382.  37- 
This  seems  the  primary  sense.     Rudd.  derives  it 
from  Fr.  cstaf,  a  stall,  as  a  stall  in  a  fair,  &e.    But 
it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  A.S.  stall,  Germ,  stall, 
stelle,  Su.G.  stuclle,  locus  ;  especially  as  the  Germ, 
word  is  used  to  denote  &  military  station,   a  perma- 
nent camp.    Hence  her^tall.  Franc,  heristal,  castra, 
from  her  an  army,  and  stal  a  station  ;   Vi  vocis  est 
mansio,  vel  statio  exercitus,  locus  castrorum  vel  cas- 
tramelationis.      Nam    stall    haoc    omnia   signifieat  ; 
Wachter.    L.li.  luristall-us.    V.  Du  Cange;  Schilt. 
p.  454. 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  the  terms  mentioned 
above  are  nearl}-  allied  to  Cierm.  stcll-cn,  Su.G. 
stacll-a,  ponere,  collocare.  That  stuill  properly 
denotes  a  body  of  armed  men  ported  in  a  particular 
station,  appears  from  its  connexion  with  stolling,  in 
iJic  second  extract.     V.  Stolling. 

2.  The  centre,  or  main  body,  of  an  army,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  wings. 

"  Our  Scottish  men  placed  themselves  very  crafti. 
ly.  For  George  Earl  of  Orn)ond  was  in  the  ifeill 
himself,  and  the  Laird  of  Craigie-Wallacc,  a  noble 
knight  of  sovereign  manhood,  was  upon  the  righS 
wing  ;  the  Lord  Maxwell  and  the  Laird  of  John- 
&toun  on  the  left  wing."     Pitseotlic,  p.  30. 

"  The  Scottish  army  assembled  upon,  the  west 
side  of  Esk,  above  Musselburgh,  and  were  mustered 
to  the  number  of  forty  thousand  men.  whereof  ten 
thousand  were  in  the  vanguard  under  the  Earl  of 
Angus:  other  ten  thousand  were  in  the  rear  with 
the  Earl  of  Huntley.  The  Governor  himself  com- 
manded the  Uteil  or  liultle,  wherein  were  twenty 
thousand  men."     ibid.   p.  193. 

''  Against  them  a  number  went  out  of  Maxwell's 
army,  who,  encountring  with  a  great  company,  were 
beaten  and  chased  back  to  the  stall  or  main  host, 
which  by  their  breaking  in  was  wholly  disordered." 
Spotsw'od,  p.  401. 

3.  Any  ward  or  division  of  an  army,  in  battle  ar- 
ray. 

To  seik  Wallace  thai  went  all  furlh  in  feyr ; 
A  thousand  men  weill  gaaicst  for  the  wer, 
Towart  the  woode  ryclit  aw  full  in  after, 
To  Schortw  ode  Schaw,  and  set  it  all  about, 
AVytht  V  sfaillis  that  stalwart  was  aiid  stout ; 
The  sext  thai  maid  a  fellone  ranse  to  leid. 

IVallan;  iv.  530.  MS. 
Dvring  this  qnliile  the  Troyane  power  all 
Approihis  fast  towart  the  riele  wall; 
3  N2 
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The  Tiiskp.iic  iliikis  anil  hors  mm  rouds  alhalc 
A  ITU)  it  ill  batall,  ciiirv  warile  and  stale. 

f)o,i:r.  r/rgil,  385.  32. 

4.  A  body  of  armed  men  keeping  close  together 
in  array,  as  distinguished  from  scattered  par- 
ties. 

— And  ordaynyt  that  the  maist  parly 

Otr  thair  men  siild  gang  sarraly 

AVitli  thair  lordis,  and  hald  \lalc; 

And  the  renianand  siild  all  hale 

Skaill  throw  the  fo«n,  and  (ak  or  sia 

I'lie  men  that  thai  invclit  onr  ta. 

' liurbuur,  xvii.  97.  MS. 
Ilalil  II  sffiill,  Ki!i(.  1C'20. 

Oli'  his  best  men  iiii  thousand  thar  was  dedc, 

Or  he  couth  fynd  to  (le  and  leilV  that  stedc; 

XX  thousand  uith  him  lied  in  a  slaill. 

The  Scottis  gat  horss,  and  folowii  that  batlaill. 
fVallace,  vi.  396.  MS. 
Hence, 

5.  Jn  stale,  in  battle  array. 

— Kyng  Pentheus,  in  his  wod  rage  dotand, 
Thocht  he  beiicid  gretc  routis  stand  in  stale 
Of  the  EumeniJcs,  furies  infornale. 

Doiig.  lligil,  116.  21. 
The  cliiftanis  all  joned  with  hale  powcris, 
And  hcndmest  wardis  swarmed  all  yferis ; 
So  tliik  in  stale  all  nierrit  wox  the  rout, 

V^ncis  niycht  ony  turnc  his  hand  about. • 

Ihid.  331.  53. 
C.  Transferred  to  hunting,  as  denoting  the  prin- 
cipal body  employed  in  tiie  cliace. 
"  At  last  quhcn  he  [David  I.]  was  cumyn  throw 
the  vail  that  lyis  to  the  gret  eist  fra  the  said  castell, 
quharc  now  lyis  the  Cannogait,  the  stuill  past  throw 
the  wod  with  sic  noyis  &  din  of  rachis  and  bu- 
gillis,  that  all  the  bestis  wer  rasit  fra  tliair  dennys." 
Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xii.  c.  16. 

7.  Staill,  or  adj.  stuill  shep  of  bees,  S.  denomi- 
nated perhaps  as  being  the  principal  shep,  or 
mother-hive,  from  which  all  the  other  swarms 
have,  as  it  were,  been  sent  oflF  only  as  flying 
parties, 
it  may.  however,  be  merely  the  E.  adj.  stale,  as 

signify  ing  old,  long  kept. 

STALE,  .v.     A  place  of  confinement,  a  prison. 

Thou  has  fund  in  stale 

This  mony  day  witliouiiu  werdis  wele. 
And  wantis  now  thy  veray  hertis  hele. 

King's  Quair,  v.  IS. 
The  ingenious  annotator  views  it  as  the  same  with 

stall,  Doug.  Virgil,  382.  37.     V.  preceding  word, 

sense  1.     It  seems  rather  allied  to  A.S.  horsa  steal, 

carceros,  C;i.  Aelfr.  p.  68.      V.  Stlll. 

STALE  FISHING,   s.    The  act  of  fishing  by 
means  of  wh.it  is  called  a  strll-nel,  S. 
"  The  herrings  are   the   only  fish  caught  in  this 

coast,  except  a  few  «almon  caught  At  State  frhing, 

and  some  cuddies,  of  a  very  small  size,  in  the  sum. 

mer  months."     P.  Kilmuir,  W.  Iloss,  Statist.  Ace. 

xii.  270.     V.  Stei.l-nf.t. 

. STALK ARj  SrALKEii,  s.     J.  A  huntsman. 


Oucr  all  (he  ciete  cnrageit  selio  here  and  tliare 
Wandris,    as    ane    stirkin    h)nd,    liuliaiii    the 

stalkar. 
Or  srho  persaif,  from  fer  betis  with  his  llainc 
Am\d  the  woddis  of  Crete. 

Dung.  J'irgil,  102.  6. 
2.    More  commonly,    one  who  ranj^es,    illegally 

killing  deer. 

'•  The  Justice  Clerk  sail  inquyre  of  Stalkaris, 
that  sla_>is  deir. — And  alssone  as  ony  stalkar  nVi\y 
be  coTiuict  of  slauchter  of  deir,  he  sail  pay  to  (he 
king  XI..  s.  And  the  halders  and  mantenaris  of 
thame  sail  pay  ten  pundis."  Acts  Ja.  I.  1524.  c. 
39.  Ed.  1566. 

Ye  lyke  twa  stalkers  stalls  in  cocks  and  hens. 
Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  55. 

A.S.  staelc-an  signifies,  pedetentim  ire.  But  the 
term  seems  immediately  formed  from  E.  stalk,  "  to 
walk  beiiind  a  stalking  horse  or  cover." 

Tlic  f()llowing  description  of  a  stalking  horse  may 
perhaps  be  acceptable  to  some  readers. 

'•  The  stalking  horse  was  a  horse  originally  train- 
ed for  the  ])urpose,  and  covered  with  trappings,  so 
as  to  conceal  the  sportsman  from  the  game  he  in. 
tended  to  shoot  at.  It  was  particularly  useful  to 
the  archer,  by  atiording  him  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
j)roaching  the  bird  unseen  by  them,  so  near  that  his 
arrows  might  easily  reach  them  ;  but  as  this  method 
was  frequently  inconvenient,  and  often  imi)racti- 
cable,  tlie  fowler  had  recourse  to  art,  and  caused  a 
canvass  figure  to  be  stuliVd,  and  jsaiiited  like  an 
horse  grazing,  but  sufficiently  light,  that  it  might  be 
moved  at  pleasure  with  one  hand.  These  deceptions 
were  al-no  made  in  the  form  of  oxen,  cows  and  slags, 
cither  for  variety  or  for  conveniency  sake.  In  the 
inventories  of  the  wardrobe  belonging  to  King  Hen- 
ry V'lll.  we  frequently  find  the  allowance  of  certain 
quantities  of  stulf,  for  the  purpose  of  making  "  stalk, 
ing  coats  and  stalking  hose  for  the  use  of  his  majes- 
ty." Harleian  MS.  ap.  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes, 
p.  29.  V.  B0GSTA1-K.EU. 
STALL,  s.     The  main  army.     V.  SxAiiE. 

STALL,  prcf.  v.     Stole. 

My  traisty  swcrd  fra  vnder  my  hedc  away 
Stall  scho,  and  in  the  place  brucht  Menelay. 
Doug.  Virgil,  182.  25. 

STALLENGE,  s.  The  duty  paid  to  the  magis- 
trates of  a  burgh,  for  liberty  to  erect  a  stall  dur- 
ing a  market. 

"  In  the  auld  forme  of  customcs,  it  is  called  the 
slallenge  of  the  mercat."     Ibid. 

L.B.  stallug-ium  ;  Pracstatio  pro  stallis  sen  jure 
ea  habendi  in  foris,  mercatis,  et  nundinis.  Anglis, 
usurpatur,  pro  Quietam  esse  dc  quadam  consuetii- 
dine  exacta  pro  jjlatea  capta,  vel  assignata  in  nundi. 
nis,  et  mercatis  ;   Du  Cange. 

Stallangeii,  s.  a  foreign  merchant,  who  sets 
up  a  stall  in  a  burgh  for  the  sale  of  his  goods 
during  a  fair  or  market. 

"  Ilk  siallenger  sail  cither  agree  with  the  PrO- 
vcst  of  the  burgh,  in  the  best  forme  as  he  may,  or 
else  ilk  mercat  day  sail  pay  to  liim  anc  halfepennie." 
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Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Stallangiatore^.     L.B.  slaf. 
Itnigi'ar-in.t  is  also  used,  Iler  Caiiicrar.  c.  39.  s.  6'J. 
STALLIT,  part.  pa.     Set,  placed. 

^^\•lc  iiiaistow  be  a  wrctchit  man  callit, 
That  wantis  tiie  confort  that  sultl  thy  hcrt 
glade, 
And  has  all  thing  within  thy  hcrt  ftallit, 
That  may  thy  yonth  oppresseii  or  defade. 
King's  Quair,  v.  19.      V.  Stell,  v. 
STALWART,  adj.     1.  Brave,  courageous. 
It  seems  to  admit  this  sense  in  the  following  passage. 
And  now  Amycus  harmc  complcnis  he, 
Now  him  allonc  the  cruell  fate  of  Liens, 
Now  Strang  Gyane,  now  stalzcurt  Cloanthus. 
Doug.  Virgil,  19.  52. 
— Fortemquc  Gyan,  fortemquc  Cloanthum. 

Virg. 
The  only  difficulty  as  to  this  sense  is  that/o;7e«, 
as  ajiplied  to  Gyas,  is  rendered  Strang. 

According  to  the  learned  Ilickcs,  cither  from 
A.S.  siat-ferhth,  chalybei  animi  homo,  sive  fortis ; 
OT  .tfuthut-fcrh/h.,  stabilis  etlirmi  animi  vir;  or  stolt- 
ferhtli,  magnanimiis. 

Perhaps  the  word  might  have  its  origin  from  A.S. 
staelisort.,  utaelKyrth.,  ca])tu  dignus,  ejus  estimatio- 
nis  ut  operae  pretium  sit  snrripere;  from  stael-aii  to 
carry  off  clandestinely,  and  vieorth  worth.  Thus  the 
Sax.  Chron.  speaks  of  stulzcart  ships.  They  bi'Dught 
to  London,  tha  the  thaer  staet-zcijrthe  icueron,  i.  e. 
those  ships  that  were  worth  carrying  off.  In  like 
manner,  stael-herge,  stael-herige,  denote  a  praeda- 
tory  troop.  Drehtan  tha  hergas  IVcst-Seaxna  loml 
mid  itael-hergum ;  Vexaruut  praedatores  Wcst- 
Saxonum  terram  cum  pracdatoriis  turmis;  Chron. Sax. 

2.  Strong,  powerful. 

This  wourthy  st(dt:art  Hercules, 

That  on  this  wise  had  Cacus  set  in  prcs, — 
Eftir  al  kynd  of  wappinnis  can  do  cry. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  249.  45. 

3.  Strong ;  like  zcirfif,  applied  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects. 

With  wapynnys  stahcart  of  stele 

Thai  dang  apon,  with  all  thair  mycht. 

Barbour.,  xiii.  14.  ^NIS. 
Ful  lichtlie  vp  he  hynt  his  stalzcurt  spcre. 

Doug.  Virgil,  409.  38. 
We  the  beseik  that  schaw  also  thou  wald 
To  TS  irkit  sum  strenth  and  stalzcurt  hald. 

Ibid.  70.  10.     Mocnia.  Virg. 

4.  Hard,  severe.     As  we  say,   hard  fighting,  in 
modern  language. 

He  fand  thare  stalzcurt  barganyng. 
Nevyrethelcs  thare  duelt  he. 
And  oft  in  gret  perplexyte. 

Wijntozcn,  viii.  38.  194. 

5.  Violent,  as  applied  to  stormy  weather. 

I  met  dame  Flora  in  dull  weed  disguised  ; 
NVhich,  into  May,  was  dulcc  and  delectable. 
With  slalzcart  storms  her  sweetness  was  sur- 

prised  ; 
Her  heavenly  hues  were  turned  into  sable. 

Lj/ndsay''s  Dream,  Ellis,  Spec.  ii.  24. 
The  word  occurs  in  O.E.,   cither  iu  the  first  or 
second  sense. 


For  Godos  louc,  slalezsorthe  mpn,  armeth  yow 

fasfe.  R.  Olouc.   p.  18. 

The  kyng  addc  by  hys   vorste  wyf  one  stul- 

zcarde  sone. 
That,  Tor  his  stalicurdhed,  longc  worth  in  monc. 

Ibid.  )).  293. 
Stalwahtlv,  adv.     Bravely,  courageously. 
Owtakyn  thair  mony  barownys. 
And  knychtis  that  of  gret  renowne  is, 
Come,  with  thair  men,  full  slalzzartli/. 

Barbour,  xi.  234.  ^IS. 
Ourc  king  and  his  men  held  the  felde 
Stalicorthlj/,  with  spere  and  schclde. 

Mi/toCs  Poems,  p.  15. 
STAMMAGUST,  s.     A  disgust  at  any  kind  of 
food,  S.B. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  is  CTidcnfly  from  rfo. 
math,   S.  stammack,  often  pron.  q.  stamma.     .May 
gust  be  traced  to  Fr.  goust,  a  taste,  as  it  is  common 
S.  to  speak  of  an  ill  gust.^ 
To  STAINIMER,  r.  «.     To  stagger,  S. 

"  The  horse  stammers;'"  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Oh- 
serv.  p.  94. 

Isl.  stumr-a  collabi  ;  slumra  i/fer,  Verel. 
STAMMEREL,  s.     Friable  stone,  S.B. 
STAMP,  s.     A  trap ;  as,  a  rollcii-slaiiip,  a  trap 
for  rats  ;  a  fowmart-stamp,  a  trap  for  catching 
the  polecat,  S. 

Su.CJ.  stampa,  also  sfappa,  Dan.  stomp,  id.  It 
ajipears  that  the  term  has  been  originally  applied  to 
the  traps  or  snares  laid  for  larger  animals.  Hence 
Dan.  reffestomp,  a  snare  for  foxes,  G.  Andr.  p.  38. 
vo.  lioge.  Ihre  derives  the  Su.G.  term  from  stamp, 
a,  to  stamp  or  tread,  because  it  is  by  ireading  on 
the  snare  that  the  animal  is  caught.  In  the  same 
manner  Su.G.  falla,  S.  faze,  a  trap,  receives  its 
name  from  something  falling,  so  as  to  confine  or 
catch  the  prey. 
STAMP,  s. 

— "  There  was  many  noblemen  of  both  king, 
doms  that  were  not  on  this  course,  nor  privv  to  the 
same,  while  about  this  council-day,  this  clandestine 
band  began  to  break  out  and  be  divulged,  whilk 
took  some  stamp  in  their  stomacks,  thinking  they 
were  not  tied  to  this  privy  covenant,  and  would  ra. 
flier  follow  the  king  nor  the  chief  leaders  of  this  co- 
venant."    Spalding's  Troubles,  ii.  15. 

Perhaps  stop,  demur,  Belg.  Fris.  stemp-en,  sis- 
tere  ;  or  struggle,  qualm,  Isl.  stj/mp,  lucta  Icvis. 
STANCE,  s.     1.  A  site,  a  station,  S. 

Thence  to  the  top  of  Law-Tay  did  we  hyc. 
And  from  the  airie  niountainc  looking  down. 
Beheld  the  stance  and  figure  of  our  town. 

Muses  Threnodie,  p.  152. 
"  He  very  judiciously  remarked,  that  every  man's 
house  was  built  upon  a  rock,  meaning  that  every 
man  had  a  dry  gravellish  •■tance  whereon  to  found 
his  house."  P.  Cromdalo,  Morav.  Statist.  Arc.  >i!i. 
253. 
2.  A  pause,  a  stop,  S. 

But  here  my  fancic's  at  a  stance  ; 
Are  we  to  have  a  war  with  France  ? 

ClelamCs  Poems,   p.  11. 
To  put  to  a  stance,  to  stop,  to  suspend, 
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Tlieirsad  misfortuni's,  and  unlucky  chance, 
— llnii  put  tlicir  nifasiircs  /o  a  stance. 

llamilton\-  IVallucc,  p,  167. 
The  term  is  Fr.  CTidently  from  Lat.  sto,  sture, 
to  stand. 

Stanc'd,  part.  pri.     Stationed. 
For  he  ne'er  advanc'd 
From  the  jjlace  he  was  static' J, 
Till  no  more  to  do  there  at  a',  man. 

Ji/tson''s  ,S.  .S'owir.c,   ii.  06. 
To  STANCHE,  v.  a-     To  assuage,  to  pacify. 
O  f/ancltc  }  our  wraitii  for  schanio,  or  al  is  lornc. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  420.  3. 
Fr.  e.ifaiich-cr,  id. 
STANCHELL,  s.     A  kind  of  hawk. 
The  tarsall  gaif  him  tii;;  for  tug, 
,   A  stunchcll  hang  in  ilka  lug. 

Dunbar,,  lianna/ijnc  Pocmx,   p.  "21. 
Thair  wes  the  hcrraldis  foe  the  hobljy  l)\it  fable; 
Staui liti'l/s,   Steropis,    scrycht   to   thair  sterne 
lordi.s. 

Iloulu'c.  iii.  2. 
This  seems  to  be  (he  Kestrel,   faico  tinnunculiis, 
Linn.,   the  .S/f/zJirc// of  Turner,  tho  Stanncl,  Stonc- 
gfill,  of  Willoiigliby. 

It  is  (he  .same  speeies,  I  suspect,  which  in  Ansr. 
is  called  Willie-ichip-tiic-tcinil,  from  the  aelion  of 
its  wings  on  the  air.  For  I'ennant  observes  con. 
ccrning  the  kestrel  ;  '•  This  is  the  hawk  that  we  so 
frequently  see  in  the  air  fixed  in  one  place,  and  as  it 
were  fanning  it  with  its  wings;  at  which  time  it  is 
watching  for  its  prey."  For  the  same  reason  it 
.feems  to  he  denominated  in  Germ.  Wtniksachl, 
iVaiincmcihrr,  and  by  Willonghby  H'inilliuver.  V. 
.I'enn.  Zool.   p.  195.  190.     \.  Windcuffcr. 

The  origin  of  the   name  is   uncertain.     It  seems 
the  same  with  Slain ijcll,  q.  v. 
•STAND,  .?.      I.  The  gaol,  the  starting-post. 
Hicht  swiftly  on  (liarc  rasis  can  (hay  rak, 
The  fland  tliay  leif,  and  Haw  furth  with  anc 

crak. 
As  wyndis  blast,  cttland  to  the  renkis  end. 
D>,ug.  Virgil.,  138.  17. 
Teut.  stand.,  statio. 
2.  A  sta^l ;  as,  a  stand  in  a  marht,  a  book-stand, 
&c.  S. 

"  The  stranger  mcrchand,  quha  hes  ane  covered 
^tand  in  the  market  day,  or  ane  buith  iii  the  market 
day  ;  for  his  customc  sail  giue  ane  halfe  pennie." 
Burrow  f^awes,  c.  -40. 

STAND,  s,  A  barrel  set  on  end  for  containing 
\v.i»cr,  or  salted  meat,  S.  ;  as,  a  water-stand,  a 
hccf-stand. 

Sibb.  refers  to  Gael,  stannadli,  a  tub. 
STAND  of  (Inise,  a  complete  suit,  S. 

"  Proclamation  was  made  at  the  cross  of  Abcr- 
■flecn,  commanding  both  Newtown  and  Oldtown  to 
furnish  out  to  General  Lesly's  army,  and  to  ilk  sol. 
dier  thereof,  (heir  share  of  a  stand  of  gray  doaths, 
if/0  shirts,  and  (wo  pair  of  shoes,  undi-r  the  jjain  of 
plundering."  Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  2.S9. 
To  STAND  one,  r.  a.  To  cost ;  as,  It  stood  me 
a  groat,  it  cost  fourpence,  S. 


This  is  a  Germ,  idiom;  Mir  hoch  zu  sfeficn ;  it 
costs  nio  a  great  price. 

STANDFORD,  s.    An  opprobrious  designation, 
of  uncertain  meaning. 

—  Foryciiig  the  feris  of  ane  lord, 
And  he  ane  strumliell,  and  standford. 

Dunbar.,  Muiltand  Poems,   p.  111. 
Perhaps  q.  one  of  so  mean  extract,   that  he  must 
stand  at  a  distance  in  (he  presence  of  men  of  rank  ; 
A.S.  sland-anfeoran,  stare  procul. 

STANE,  ,?.     A  stone,  S.  steen,  S.B. 

Sura  straik  with  slings  ;  sum  gadderit  .t/a/i/j ;        _ 

Sum  lied  and  well  escheuit.  fl 

Chr.  Kirk;  st.  1 5.        ^ 

MoesG.  stains,  A.S.  stan,  Su.G.  sten,  anc.  stain, 
id.     The  S.B.  pron.  corresponds  more  to  Alem.  Isl. 
stein,  Belg.  stein. 
Stanecast,  5.     The  distaiice  to  which  a  stone 

may  be  tlirown,  S. 
STANE-ciiAKiiU,  Sjo-vn-cii ECKEii, ,».  The  stone- 
chatter,  S.     Motacilla  rubicola,  Linn. 

The  "  Stonechcchcr  arrives  about  the  first  of 
I^Iiiy  ;  disa|)pears  about  the  middle  of  August."  P. 
Campsie,  Stirlings.  Statist.  Acc.  xv.  326. 

It  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  northern  name  of 
the  Motacilla  ocnantlie  or  \\  heat  ear  ;  Sw.  sfens- 
(juettt;  Norw.  slcen  squctle.  Germ,  steinsclr.caker. 
The  form  of  (he  word  refers  us  (o  Sw.  squaett-a  to 
squirt.  But  perhaps  the  name  was  formed  from 
sijua/tra,  to  chat,  to  chatter.  V.  Chack,  CiittK,  s. 
and  ScnAKER-sTANi:. 
Staneiiaw,  SxEiNrtAW,  s.     Rock-liverwort,  S. 

The  term  Stcinrazc  is  appropriated  S.B.  and 
Orkn.  to  (lie  Lichen  Saxatilis,  Lii\n. 

"  In  some  places  it  is  covered  with  lichen  saxa- 
tilis, — throughout  the  north  of  Scotland  called  iSVc/n- 
»Y/K."     NelH's  Tour,   p.  oO. 

"  Lichen  saxatilis.  Grey  blue  pitted  Lichen, 
Anglis.  Staneruxs,  Scotis  australibus."  Lightfoot, 
p.  8U). 

From  A.S.  Stan,   or  Isl.  stein,  stone,  and  rune 
hair.  q.  (he  hair  of  stones  ;   or  Belg.  rui/g,  mossy. 
STANERIE,  adj.     Gravelly.     V.  StAxNNery. 

To  STANG,  V.  a.     To  sting,  S. 

As  quha  vnwar  tred  on  anc  roiich  serpent, 
Ligand  in  (he  bus,  and  for  fere  bakwart  sprcnt, 
Seand  hir  reddy  to  stang,  and  to  infck. 

Doug.  Virgil,  51.  48. 
Sw.  staang-a,  to  gore  with  horns,  seems  radically 
the  same,    as  derived  from  sting-a,  to  prick.      Isl. 
stanga  is  rendered  not  only,  impcto,   but,  pungo, 
transpungo,  G.  Andr.  p.  223. 
To  Stang,  f.  n.     To  thrill  with  acute  pain,  S. 
A.  Bor.   Mij  leetWs  stangiii,  my  tooth  is  thrilling, 
a  phrase  used  with  respect  to  the  tocth-ache. 
Staxg,  ,f.      1.   A  sting,  the  art  oi  stinging,  S. 
2.  The  sting  of  a  bee,  serpent,  dec.   the  instru- 
ment of  stinging,  S. 

First  athir  serpent  lapjiit  like  ane  ring, 
And  with  (hare  crMcll  bit,  and  stangis  fell. 
Of  tendir  luembris  tuke  mony  sory  morsell. 
Doug.  Virgil,  43.  52. 
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3.  An  acute  pain  ;  as,  a  slang  of  the  toothache, 
sloioicl,  synon. 

Tlic  lady  was  leech,  and  had  skil, 
And  spared  not,  but  lai<l  him  till. 
Both  for  the  stung,  and  for  the  stoiind, 
And  also  for  his  bloody  wound. 

Sir  Egeir,  p.  26. 

4.  The  beard  of  grain,  S.B.  synon.  Airn,  q.  v. 
To  Sta.nk,    r.   w.     To  ache  smartly,    to  thrill, 

Fife  j  synon.  slotind. 

This  seems  to  be  a  frequentative  from  A.S.  stin- 
gan,  Su.G.  sting-a,  pungere  ;  or  more  immediately 
from  S.  slang,  to  thrill  with  pain.  In  the  same 
manner  Su.G.  slick-a,  pungere,  has  been  formed 
from  sl/ng-a,  id. 
STANG,  J.     "  A  long  pole  or  piece  of  wood, 

like  the  staff  of  a  carriage,"  Gl.  Sibb.  S.  A.Bor. 

Isl.  sluiing,  Su.G.  slaang,  Alem.  Dan.  slang, 
Belg.  stange,  A.S.  slacng,  sleng,  sli/ng,  Ital.  slunga, 
C.B.  jjstang,  id.  These  terms  have  been  generally 
traced  to  Su.G.  sling-a,  MoesG.  iting-an,  pungere, 
ferire,  as  originally  denoting  a  sharp-pointed  pole, 
(contus).  Hence  the  phrase. 
To  RIDE  THE  STANG.     The  man  who  beats  his 

wife,  is  sometimes  set  astride  on  a  long  pole, 

which  is  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  others.     In 

this  manner  he  is  carried  about  from  place  to 

place. 

Grose  mentions  the  same  custom  as  remaining  in 
Yorkshire  ;  where  the  woman,  who  beats  her  hus- 
band, is  also  punished  in  the  same  way.  Prov.  Gl. 
in  vo. 

It  is  also  mentioned  by  Brand. 

"  There  is  a  vulgar  custom  in  the  North,  called 
riding  the  slang,  when  one  in  derision  is  made  to 
ride  on  a  pole,  for  his  neighbour's  wife's  fault. 
This  word  Slang,  says  Ray,  is  still  used  in  some 
colleges  in  tlic  University  of  Cambridge,  to  stung 
scholars  in  Christmass  time,  being  to  cause  them  to 
ride  on  a  colt-stafF,  or  pole,  for  missing  of  chapel." 
Popular  Antiq.   p.  409.  410. 

This,  as  Callander  observes,  "  they  call  liiling 
the  stang,"  and  "  is  a  mark  of  the  highest  infamy. 
— The  person,"  he  subjoins,  "  who  has  been  thus 
treated,  seldom  recovers  his  honour  in  the  opinion 
of  his  neighbours.  When  they  cannot  lay  hold  of 
the  culprit  himself,  they  put  some  young  fellow  on 
the  stung,  or  pole,  who  proclaims  that  it  is  not  on 
his  own  account  that  he  is  thus  treated,  but  on  that 
of  another  person  whom  he  names."  Anc.  Scot. 
Poems,   p.  154.  165. 

I  am  informed  that,  in  Lothian,  and  perhaps  in 
other  counties,  the  man  who  had  debauched  his 
neighbour's  wife,  was  formerly  forced  to  ride  the 
stang. 

But  very  frequently,  another  is  substituted,  who 
is  said  to  ride  the  stang  on  such  a  person. 
They  frac  a  barn  a  kabar  raught, 

Anc  mounted  wi'  a  bang, 
Betwixt  twa's  shoulders,  and  sat  straught 
Upon't,  and  radc  the  stang 
On  her  that  day. 

Ramsa^^s  Poems,  i.  278. 


On  yon  I'll  ride  the  stang. 

Jl.  Galloizuy's  Poems,   p.  12. 

Here  we  have  evidently  llie  remains  of  a  rtry  an. 
cieiit  custom.  The  Goths  were  wont  to  ereet,  what 
tlicy  called  Nidstaeng,  or  the  pole  of  infamy,  with 
the  most  dire  imprecations  against  the  person  wlio 
was  thought  to  deserve  this  ])unishmcnt;  Isl.  nirf- 
stong.  He,  « ho  was  subjected  to  this  dishonour, 
was  called  Niding,  to  w  hich  the  E.  word  infamous 
most  nearly  corresponds  ;  for  he  could  not  make 
oath  in  any  cause.  The  celebrated  Islandic  bard, 
Egill  Skallagrim,  having  performed  this  tremendous 
ceremony  at  the  expenee  of  Eric  Bloddox  King  of 
JVorway,  who,  as  he  su]>posed,  had  highly  injured 
him  ;  Erie  soon  after  became  hated  by  all,  and  was 
obliged  to  lly  from  his  dominions.  V.  01.  Lex.  Run. 
vo.  Nijd.  The  form  of  imprecation  is  quoted  by 
Callander,  ut  sup. 

It  may  be  added,   that  the  custom  of  riding  the 
stang  seems  also  to  have  been  known  in  Scandina- 
via.    For  Sercn.   gives  stoiig-hcsten  as  signifying, 
the  rod,   or  roddle  horse  ;   vo.  Rod. 
Stang  of  the  trump,  a  proverbial  phrase,  used  to 

denote   one   who  is  preferred  to  others  viewed 

collectively  ;   as  the  best   member  of  a  family, 

the   most  judicious   or  agreeable   person   in  a 

company,  S.B.  synon.  tongue  of  the  trump,  S. 

It  is  apparently  borrowed  from  the  small  instru- 
ment called  a  trump  or  Jew's  harp  ;    of  which  the. 
spring,   that   causes   the  sound,    seems   formerly  to 
have  been  denominated  the  stang. 
Stang,   or  Sting,  .«.     The  Shorter  Pipe  fish, 

Syngnathus  acus,  Linn. 

"  Acus  vulgaris  Oppiani,  the  Horn-fish  or  Xeedle. 
fish  ;"  Sibb.  Fife,  p.  127.  "  Our  fishers  call  it  the 
Stang  or  .Sting  :"  Note,  ibid. 

In  Sw.   it  has  a  similar  designation  ;  Kantnaal, 
the  border  pin  or  needle. 
Stangril,  5.    An  instrument  for  pushing  in  the 

straw  in  thatching,  synon.  stobspadc,  Ang.  also 

Sling,  q.  V. 
JSTANK,  .*.     ].  A  pool  or  pond,  S. 

Tha)  boundis,  coistis,  and  the  chief  ciete, 
Diul-rs  spves  send  furth  to  serche  and  se. 
And  fand  ane  stunlc  that  llowit  from  an  well, 

Quhilk  Numicus  was  halt. 

Doug.  Virgil,  210.  15. 

Rudd.  derives  it  from  Lat.  stagn-um,  L.B.  stangn-. 
urn.  Su.G.  staang,  Arm.  slane,  CJael.  stang,  Fr. 
estang,  Ital.  stanga.  A.S.  slanc,  pluviclnatio,  seems 
allied. 

It  is  used  to  denote  a  fish-pond. 

"  All  thay  that  brckis — stankis,  and  takis  or 
steilis  furth  of  the  samin — pykis,  fisehe — salbe  callit 
and  piinist  thairfoir,  as  for  Ihift  at  particular  diettis." 
AclsJa.  V.    1535.   c.  13.   Edit.  1506. 

Slagne  is  synon.  in  O.E. 

They  gattc  echo  daye,  with  nctfes  &  other  wllc, 
The  lishe  in  stagnes  and  waters  sulliciance. 
Ilardijug's  Vhroit.  Fol.  8,  b. 
2.  The  ditch  of  a  fortified  town. 

Into  this  tonne,  tJie  quhilk  is  callt  Berwik, 
Apon  the  se,  it  is  na  uther  lyk, 
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For  it  is  wallit  wi'ill  about  with  slone, 
And  ilowbil  4/«»A?v  cassiu  moiiy  oli  ! 

J)iiiibar,  Mailland  Poems,  p.  65. 

To  STANK,  V.  71.  To  have  long  intervals  in  rc- 
spiraiion,  to  gasp  for  breath,  to  be  threatened 
witli  suffocation,  S.B. 

Isl.  Su.C;.  47rtHt-rt,  to  pant  for  breath,  to  fetch 
the  breath  from  the  bottom  of  the  breiist,  as  persons 
in  sickness  use  to  do,  Vercl.  ;  a  frequentative  from 
slacn-a,  slcii-a,  Germ,  ilcii-cn,  suspirare;  to  breathe, 
to  sish. 

To  STANK,  r.  w.  To  thrill  with  pain.  V.  un- 
der Stano,  s.  2. 
STANERS,  STAN.Nins,  Stanuyis,  s.  pL  The 
small  stones  and  gravel  on  the  margin  of  a  river 
or  lake,  or  forming  the  sea-beach  ;  applied  also 
to  those  within  the  channel  of  a  river,  whicli 
are  occasionally  dry,  S.B. 

Even  when  the  gravel  is  minified  with  larger  stones, 
the  term  is  applied  in  eoniuKjii  to  both. 

''  I  socht  neir  to  the  see  syde.  Than  vndir  anc 
hingand  lieucb,  I  herd  mou)  hiirlis  of  .\/fiiinirs  & 
ftanis  that  tumlit  doune  vithl  the  land  nische,  quliilk 
maid  aiie  felloune  sound,  Ihroilit  \irkyng  of  the 
suelland  vallis  of  the  bryin  seye."     Compl.  S.  p.  01. 

The  new  cullour  alichting  all  the  iandis, 

Forgane  the  stunrifis  seheue  and  beriall  straiidis. 

Dung.  I'irgU,  400.  10. 

"  Dugar — hastily  takes  both  the  ferry-boats,  and 

rarrics  over  his  men   to   the  iiaiiers  wliilk  is  in  the 

midst  of  the  water  of  Spey."     Spalding's  Troubles, 

i.  198. 

"  Interrogated,  Whether,  v.  hen  they  fish  upon 
the  south  side  of  the  Allochy  Inch,  they  do  not  draw 
their  nets  in  general  u|)Oii  the  slaiiners,  and  not  oa 
the  grass-grounds  ?  depones,  That  at  low  water  the 
net  comes  ashore  on  the  sfanncrs,  and  at  high  wa- 
ter on  the  grass."  State,  Leslie  of  Powis,  kc.  1805. 
p.  9). 

*■'  The  whole  of  the  poles  are  fixed  on  stunners, 
Hooded  over  at  the  lowest  tides."     Ibid.   p.  109. 

Sibb.,  without  the  slightest  reason,  views  iiuniiirs 
and  itunrifis  as  essentially  different,  cxpl.  the  latter 
as  probably  signifying  "  small  pools."  The  term 
is  used  not  only  S.  15.,  but  in  E.  Loth.  Ayrs.  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  W.  of  S. 

Uudd.  views  it  as  pcrliaps  q.  slanders,  i.  e.  stand, 
ing  or  lying  within  the  current,  or  from  stane,  stone, 
q.  a  collection  of  stones.  But  the  term  is  purely 
.Su.G.  Slciwer,  grave! ;  glarea,  loc.is  scrupulosus, 
Ihre  ;  comp.  of  sten,  a  stone,  and  uer,  gravel,  li- 
terally, gravel-stones.  Ihre  remarks,  that  oer  was 
anciently  written  eir,  which  forms  the  last  syllable 
of  our  word  ;  and  anr,  which  also  denotes  stones 
thrown  into  the  wafer  for  making  a  ford.  Tent. 
oevcr,  li(us,  ripa,  seems  to  hare  a  common  origin. 
This  nearly  cuiTisponds  to  Isl.  ci/re,  as  defined  by 
G.  Aiidr.  p.  60.  Ora  campi  vel  ripae  plana  et 
sabniosa. 

Basnage,  in  his  History  of  the  Jews,  during  the 
fourth  century,  says,  that  they  were  dismissed  from 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  that  a  place  was 
given  them  "  in  the  Sfenor,  that  is,  in  the  space 
that  was  left  .Toid\betwi.'it  the  city  and  the  sea."     lie 


adds,  that  here  they  remained  in  the  year  1204, 
when  tliu  Crusaders  went  into  the  Holy  Land  ;  and 
quotes  Harduin,  as  saying  that  they  »'  lived  in  a 
place  called  .V/«/io;- ;"   B.  vi.   c.  14. 

As  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  a  Gr.  word,  there 
seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  Gothic. 
Not  only  is  lliis  the  very  term  by  whicli  a  Scandina- 
vian, or  any  native  of  the  N.  of  Scotland,  would 
describe  siicli  a  situation  ;  but  we  learn  from  Ihre, 
that  it  is  very  ancient.  We  are  not  less  certain,  that 
the  language  of  the  Tliracian  Bosphorus,  where  this 
designation  occurred,  was  Gotliic  ;  as  that  of  Crim 
Tariary  still  is,  according  to -Busbequius  and  oilier 
writers. 

Stanner-bed,  s.     a  bed  of  gravel,  S.B. 
Sta.vneuy,  Staneiiie,  at/j.     Gravelly,  S. 

The  beriall  stremi>  rinnand  ouir  stancric  grcis, 

jMaid  sober  noyis. 

l\dice  oj Honour,  ii.  42.    Edit.  1579. 

'•  Depones,  That  at  low  water  the  said  dike  is 
dry  :  That  it  lies  towards  the  river,  and  then  turns 
up  by  the  margin  of  it,  and  it  lies  upon  a  stunncri/ 
and  sandy  bed."  Stale,  Leslie  of  Powis,  kc.  1805. 
p.  1U9. 

"   One  meets   with   boggy,  stanncrij,  croft,   and 
clay  grounds,  almost  in  every  farm."     P.  Campsie, 
Stirlings.  Statist.  Ace.   xv.  316. 
STANSSOUR,  .v.     An  iron  bar  for  defending  a 

window,  S.  slenrhin  ;  A.  Bor.  slaiisioii. 
Out  off  wyndowis  s/anssoiiris  all  thai  drew, 
Full  grot  irn  wark  in  to  the  wattir  threw. 

IVullacc,  iv.  507.  MS. 

"  They  brake  down  beds,  boards,  cap  ambries, 
glass  windows,  took  out  the  iron  stenchens,''  kc. 
Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  157. 

l''r.  esttincon,  a  prop. 
STANT,  /.     A  task,  a  stint.     V.  STi:.\T,  s. 

To  STANT,  V,  ;■.     To  stand,  to  be  situated. 
Tlie  houssis  of  famell,  or  the  nobyl  stede 
Of  thy  kynrent  .itant  vnder  mont  Ida. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  430.  13. 
?i'ow  grave  I  slant  in  Xaplis  llie  ciete. 

Ibid.  486.  9. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  for  standeth,  as  in  Chaucer. 
It  stunt  not  with  the  as  thou  wald,  perchance. 
King's  Quair,  V.  10. 
STAP,  Steppe,  s.     A  stave,  S. 

/'//  tuk  a  slup  out  of  i)our  coag ;  S.  ProT.  ;  1  will 
put  you  on  shorter  allowance. 

"  That  the  stcitpcs  of  the  said  firlot,  be  of  the 
auld  |)roportion,  in  thickiiessc  of  bailh  the  buirdes, 
ane  iiiehe  k  ane  halfe."  Acts  Ja.  VT.  1587.  e. 
114. 

Su.G.  stauf,  id. 

To  STAP,  V.  a.     I.  To  stop,  to  obstruct,  S. 
2.  To  cramm,  to  stuff",  S. 

Then  I'll  bang  out  my  beggar  dish, 
And  stup  it  foil  o'  meal. 

Song,  Ross's  Ilelenorc,  p.  143. 

The  meal  kist  was  bienly  stappef. 

R.  GaUoicatj'' s  Poems,  p.  10. 
Su.Gi  slopp-a,  obturare  ;  metaph.  farcire. 
STAP  ALLS,  5.  pi.    Fastenings. 
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Throw  the  stuf  with  the  straik,  stapulis   and 
stanis, 

lie  hcwit  attanis. 

Gai:an  and  Gol.  iii.  26. 
Teut.  stupel-en  stabilire  ;  allied   perliaps  to  A.S. 
stapal,  stipes,  a  log  set  fast  in   (he  grovind.     Here 
it  denotes   the  nails   of  the   helmet.     Stapalii  and 
stanix,   both  the  fastenings  and  the  precious  stones. 
STAPPIL,  .«.     The  stopper  of  any  thing  ;   as,  l/ie 
slappil  of  a  tttill,  the  stopper  of  a  horn  for  hold- 
ing snuff,  S. 

Sw.  stnpp,   id.    Bclg.  stopscl,    E.  stopple. 
STARE,  adj.     Stiff,  rough. 

Bot  at  tiic  last  out  ouer  the  flude  yit  than 
Saullie  sche  brocht  bayth  proplietes  and  man, 
And  furlh  thame  set  amjde  the  foule  glare, 
Among  the  fauth  rispis  harsli  and  itare. 

Doug.  I'trgil,  178.  17. 
Rudd.  inclines  to  trace  it  to  the  same  origin  with 
E.  fteni.  Sibb.  views  it  as  probably  for  sture. 
But  it  is  synon.  with  Su.G.  Germ,  starr  rigidus,  du. 
rus.  The  Carex  in  Su.G.  is  denominated  starr,  Isl. 
s/acr,  quuMi  herba  sit  pcrquam  rigida  ;  Ihre.  Starr 
korn,  barley,  either,  says  Ihre,  because  it  abounds 
with  azcii<!,  or  as  distinguished  from  softer  grain,  and 
especially  from  oats. 

ST ARF,  /)/•</.  V.     Died.     V.  SxEniE. 
STARGAND,  adj.    Perhaps  err.  for  steraml,  q.  v. 

Gawyn  was  gaily  grathtd  in  grene, 

Ou  a  itargand  stedc  that  strikes  on  straj'. 

Sir  Guican  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  11. 
To  STARK,  V.  a.     To  strengthen. 

And  Jhon  Wallang  was  than  schyrreff  off  Fy£F, 
Till  Wallace  past,  slarkyt  him  in  that  stryft'. 
I'Valluce,  xi.  80-2.  MS. 
Sw.  stacrk-.a,  Tent,  starck-en,  to  strengthen,  to 
conlirm,   to  fortify. 
STARN,  Stkrne,  s.     1.  A  star,  S.B. 

Fyr  all  cler 

Sone  throw  the  thak  burd  gan  appcr, 
Fyrst  as  a  sterne,  sync  as  a  mono, 
And  wuill  bradder  thareftir  sone. 

Barbour,  iv.  127.  MS. 
Lanterne,  lade  sterne,  myrrour,  and  A  per  sc. 
Doug.' I'irgil,  Pref.  3.  11. 
Stern,  id.  O.E.  Minot,  p.  10. 

Sum  lay  stareand  on  (he  sternes. 
MoesG.  stairnu.  Isl.  stiorn-a,  Su.G.  siierna,  Pre- 
cop.  stern,  Dan.  stiernc.,  id.  The  S.  word  has  less 
affinity  to  the  A.S.,  which  is  steorra.  Rudd.  tliinks 
that  all  these  may  be  deduced  from  Gr.  arif,  id. 
Vossius  views  Pers.  stcr,  id.  as  the  root.  But  it 
seems  highl3'  |)robable,  that,  as  in  early  ages,  mari. 
ners  had  no  other  means  of  directing  or  steering 
their  course,  but  by  the  stars,  the  very  name  given 
to  these  heavenly  bodies  might  originate  from  this 
circumstance.  A.S.  steorra,  stella,  might  thus  be 
formed  from  steor-an,  regcrc,  gubernare.  Isl.  sti. 
orna,  e(juall)-  denotes  a  star,  and  the  rudder  of  a 
ship,  vThence  K.  stern  ;  and  both  seem  to  be  form- 
ed, as  well  as  Su.G.  stierna,  a  star,  from  styr-a  gu- 
bernare, and  MoesG.  stairno,  from  stiur-an,  re. 
gere. 

2.   A  sinizle  grain,  a  particle. 
Vol.  II. 


No  a  starn  meal,  not  a  particle  of  meal,  S.  It 
is  sometimes  applied  to  liquids. 

"  Nocht  twa  inylis  fra  Edinburgh  is  anc  fontane 
dedicat  to  Sanct  Katrine,  quhair  sternis  of  oulle 
[oil]  springis  ithandlie  with  sic  aboiindance,  that 
iiowbeit  the  samyn  be  gaderit  away,  it  springis  in. 
continent  with  gret  aboundancc."  Bcllend.  Dcscr. 
Alb.  c.  10. 

This  term  is  not  now  applied  to  liquids. 

3.  A  small  quantity  of  any  thing,  S. 

A  little  starnie,  a  very  small  quantity,  Gl.  Shirr. 

4.  The  outermost  point  of  a  needle,  S.B. 

It  seems  to  be  merely  the  term,  denoting  a  star, 
used  metaph.,  to  signify  any  thing  that  is  very  small. 
Sterne  is  synon.  A.  Bor.  "  Have  you  a  shilling  in 
your  pocket  ?  Answ.  Sham  a  sterne,  i.  e.  not  one." 
Lambe's  Notes,  Battle  of  Floddon,  p.  70. 
Star.w,  Steunv,  adj.     Starry,  S. 

A  'tarny  nicbt,  a  clear  night,  in  which  the  stars 
are  visibli'. 
STARNOTING,  part.  pr.     Sneezing. 

■ Radoting,  itarnoting, 

As  wearie  men  will  do. 

Jiurel's  Pilgr.    Jf'atscn's  Cull.  ii.  34. 
hit.  sternut-are  ;  whence  Fr.  esternu-er,  id. 
STASSEL,  Statu  EL,  s.    I.  The  props  or  support- 
ers used  for  stacks  of  grain,  to  keep  them  from 
touching   the   ground,  that  they  may  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  vermin,  are  called  slassels  or  sta- 
t/ich,  S.B. 
2.    T/ic  slal/ic!  of  a  stacl;  the  corn  which  lies  un- 
dennostj  and  supports  the  rest,  S.B.  ;  staddle, 
A.  Bor. 

Stassal  most  nearly  resembles  Belg.  stutscl,  a  sup. 
port ;  stathel,  A.S.  stalhel,  statkol,  a  foundation  ; 
Isl.  studrell  basis,  eolumna.     V.  Stut,  v.  and  ^. 
STATERIT,  Gawan  and  Gol.  iii.  22. 

The  knight  staterit  with  the  straik,  all  stonayt 
in  stound. 
Leg.  stakerit,  as  in  Edit.  1508.     V.  Stacker. 
To  STAVE,  V.  n.     To  thrust,  Dunbar. 
To  ST  AVER.     V.  Staive. 
STAUMREL,  adj.     Half.witted. 

Nae  langer  thrifty  citizens,  an'  douce, 
Meet  owre  a  pint,  or  in  the  council-house  ; 
But  staumrel,  corky-headed,  graceless  gentry. 
The  herrjnient  and  ruin  of  the  country. 

liitrns,  iii.  58. 
In  Gl.  it  is  also  exji!.,  as  a  s.,  "  a  blockhead;" 
according  to  Sibb.,   "•   one  who  is  incapable  of  ex. 
pressing  his  meaning,"  q.  a  stammerer.     V.  Stum. 
mi:r. 
To  ST  AW,  V.  n.     To  surfeit,  S. 

Is  there  that  o'er  his  French  ragout, 

Or  olio  that  wad  staic  a  sow, 

Looks  down  wi'  sneering,  scornfu'  riew, 
On  sic  a  dinner  ! 

Burns,  iii.  219. 
Weel  $iaui\l  wi'  them,  he'll  never  spear 

The  price  o'  being  fu'. 
Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  52. 
Probably  from  Belg.  staa.n,  Su.G.  stua,  to  stand, 
metaph.  used.     Wf  have  an  example  of  a  similar  use 
of  the  Belg.  v.    Jlet  tegen  me  st  t.d  ;  I  am  disgusted 
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a,(  it,  I  have  an  aTon-ioii  at  if.  In  like  manner  it  is 
=aid,  S.  M/j  heart  stands  at  H,  i.e.  it  is  Uisguslliil 
ro  my  sluinacli. 

Staw,  s.     "  A   surfeit,  Hisrellsh  ;"  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair's Ob' trv.  p.  li-'J}.  S. 

STAW,  jnrl.  v.     Stole,  S. 

Hl-  ituzs  fra  thaitn  as  prinalc  as  he  n\ay. 

If'allacc,  tI.  296.  MS.     Doug.  id. 
STAW,  ,^.     Stall  in  a  stable,  S. 

Grvt  court  liors  puts  nie  fra  the  stUTC, 
To  fang  the  foj  bo  firihe  and  fald. 

Dunbar^  Mailland  Foems,  p.  112. 
STEAD,  Srr.Ain.vc,  STi:ni)Y\c;,  s.  1.  "  Slnid, 
Scor.,  is  commonly  taken  for  the  foundation  or 
ground  on  wliich  a  house  or  such  like  stands  ; 
or  the  tract  or  impression  made  in  the  earth, 
and  appearing  when  they  are  taken  away ;"  R  udd. 
V.  STr.uE. 

2.  A  farm  bou^e  and  oiTices.  S. 

"  The  farms  were  small,  and  the  miserable  stead. 
»".?'  (thu  old  phrase  for  a  farm-house  and  ofliros) 
denoted  the  poverty  of  the  tenants."  P.  Alloa, 
Clackmann.  Statist.  Acr.   viii.  6(^3,   N. 

"  I  am  cxilit  fra  my  takkis  and  fra  my  itcdd^ngis." 
Compl.  S.  p.  101. 

MoesG.  ttads,  stathf,  A.S.  stcd^  ffedc,  locus,  si. 
tiis  ;  Folc-i4edc,  populi  static,  habitatio.  MoesG. 
.>/cc/.?  also  denotes  a  mansion;  Su.G.  stud,  id.  also 
urbs, 

3.  Improperly  used  for  a  farm  itself. 

I  think  na  wyis  man  will  deny 

Bot  it  wer  better  veraly 

Ane  stcding  for  to  laubour  wcill, 

And  in  dew  sesoun  it  to  teill, 

Than  for  to  spill  all  ten  atauis, 
Quhilk  he  niav  not  gyde  by  na  mcanis. 

Diatl.  Clcrli  and  Cuiirlcour,  p.  "22. 
STEADABLE,  adj.     Of  any  avail,  q.  standing 
in  slaid. 

''  Except  they  had  been  assured  that  he  who 

rose  was  God,  the  Sonne  of  God, — the  knowledse 
of  his  resurrcetion  had  not  been  flcadtihle  to  salva. 
tion."  Roliocke  on  the  Passion,  p.  400. 
To  STECH,  Stegh,  (gutt.)  r.  «.  1.  To  fill,  to 
cram,  S. ;  as,  to  stii^^h  the  giiits  ;  A.  Bor.  &tie, 
anc.  stis,h,  id.  Ray. 

Frac  morn  to  eVu  it's  nought  but  foiling. 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling  ; 
An'  tho'  the  gentry  lirst  are  itcchin, 
Yet  ev'n  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  peclian 
V>"i'  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sicklike  trashtrie. 

liunix,  iii.  4. 
His  father  steght  his  fortune  in  his  wame, 
And  left  his  heir  nought  but  a  gentle  name. 
Ramsaj/'s  Puems,  ii.  136. 
It  is  sometimes  used   in  a  neut.  sense,  as  signify- 
ing, to  gormandize,  to  gorge. 

Sibb.  mentions  Tent,  t-tojizc-en,  xiau-en,  acerva. 
re,  accuni'.ilare,  to  which  it  has  considerable  resem- 
blance. But  it  Is  more  immediately  allied  to  tticK: 
tn  farcire,  saglnarc  turundis  ;  also,  aggerare,  cuwu. 
Jare  ;  and  io  O.Teut.  stacck-en  stipare,  to  stuff,  to 
cram,  froni  slaetlc  stipes. 


2.  To  confine  one  with  a  grent  quantity  of  body, 
clotlics  ;  also,  to  confine  onj's  self  in  a  veiy 
warm  room,  S.B. 

Germ,  ilick-cii,  sufTocare,  suffocari,  seems  allied. 

3.  V.  H.  To  stec/i  in  bid,  to  wululjje  sloth  in  bed, 
to  please  one's  self  with  the  heat,  so  as  to  be 
unwilling  to  rise,  S.B. 

Stkth,  s.  1.  A  heap,  or  crowd  :  a  term  con- 
veying the  idea  of  many  thronged  in  little  room; 
as,  a  slcch  of  bairns,  a  number  of  children 
crowded  together,  S.B. 

2.  A  confused  mass ;  as,  a  stcch  of  claiT,  a  great 
quantity  of  clothes,  S.B.  ;  stec/nic,  id. 

3.  It  also  frequently  conveys  the  idea  of  lieat,  a* 
naturally  connected  with  that  of  a  crowd,  S.B. 

To  STED,  V.  a.  1.  To  place,  to  situate  ;  part, 
pa.  ft  ad. 

Succour  Scotland  and  remcdc 
That  itad  is  in  pcrplexyte. 

IVjjntoun,  vii.  10.  634, 
2.  To  establish. 

Thir  brcthir  thrc 

Had  sfcdcdc  ihame  in  tharc  cuntre, 
And  in-tyl  quiete  and  pes 
llkane  in  his  regnand  wes. 

IVi^nloTcn,  iii.  3.  86. 
Su.G.  sfad-ga,  id.  Lat.  stat-uere. 
STEDDYNG,  a.     A  farm  house  and  offices.     V. 

Sti:.ad. 
STEDE,  s.     1.  Place,  ^s'L.  stead. 
2.  I'ulc  stcde,  a  footstep. 

The  prav  half  etin  behynd  thame  lat  thay  Iv, 
"With  fiilu  stcd/'s  vile  and  laithlie  to  se. 

Doug,  (■'irgii,  7").  .'>3. 
I.  e.  the  place  where  the  foul  has  betn  set.     V'. 
Stead. 

To  STEEK,  v.  a.     To  shut.     V.  Steik. 
STEELBOW  GOODS,  those  goods  on  a   farm, 
which  may  not  be  carrii-d  off  by  a  removing  ts- 
nant,  as  being  the  property  of  the  landlord,  S. 
"  Till   towards   the    beginning    of   this   century, 
landlords,   the  better  to  enable  their  tenants  to  cul- 
tivate and   sow   their  farms,  frequently  delivered  to 
them,  at  their  entry,  corns,  straw,  cattle,  or  inslru. 
mi'iits  of  tillage,  which   got   the   name   of  i-itclbozo 
gnud.f,  under  condition   that   the   like,  in   quaniity 
and  tjuality,  should   be   redelivered   by  the   tenants, 
at   the  ex|)iratiun   of  the  lease."     Erskine's  Instit. 
C.  ii.  T.  6.  s.  12. 

"  The  stocking  in  Sanday,  belonging  to  the  pro. 
prietor,  is  called  yieelboic."  P.  Cross,  Orkney, 
Statist.  Ace.   vii.  472. 

This  term,  which  appears  to  be  very  ancient,  may 
be  deduced  from  Teut.  stell-en,  Su.G.  \taell-a,  to 
place,  and  Teut.  hoiizs,  a  field,  q.  goods  placed  an 
a  farm.,  or  attached  to  it  ;  or  A.S.  stacl,  Su.G. 
sfaell,  locus,  and  6o  supellex  ;  q.  the  stocking  of  a 
place  or  farm.  Bo  is  used  in  a  very  extensive  sense, 
as  denoting  a  farm  ;  furniture  of  any  kind  ;  also, 
cattle  ;  from  bo,  bo-u.  to  prepare,  to  provide. 
This  word,  as  still  used  in  Orkney,  is  most  proba- 
bly of  Scandinavian  origin.  Ii  may  be  merely  an  in- 
version of  Sw.  bO'StcuHc,  a  residence,  domieilium. 
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STEEP-GRASS,  s.     Buttcrw-ort,  S, 

"  Pingiiicula  vulgaris.  Moan.  Gaulis.  Steep- 
grass,  Kurniiig-grass.  Scotis  austral.  The  Low. 
landers  behove  that  the  leaves  of  this  plant  eaten  by 
cows  induce  a  ropiness  in  the  milk.  Probal)ly  there 
may  be  some  foundation  for  this  opinion,  consider- 
ing the  knowti  ollects  of  this  plant  when  put  into 
■warm  milk."     Lighlfoot,   p.  1131. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Lapland,  and  the  North  of 
Sweden,  give  to  milk  the  consistence  of  cream,   by 
pouring  it,   warm  from  the  cow,   upon  the  leaves  of 
this  plant,  and  thou  instantly  straining  it,  and  lay- 
ing it  aside  for  two  or  three  days,  till  it  acquires  a 
degree   of  acidity.     This   milk    they  are   extremely 
fond  of."     Ibid.   p.  76.  77.     V.  Sheep-rot. 
To  STEER,  Stiu,  -c.  a.      \.  To  touch,   to  med- 
dle with,  so  as  to  injure;  as,  I  K'vna  steer  t/ou, 
I  will   not  meddle  with,  or  injure  you  in  any- 
way, S. 

2.  To  give  ground  a  slight  ploughing,  S. 

"  The  in-liold  land  is  generally  all  stirred  after 
harvest,  and  the  dunged  third  part  is  again  ploughed 
in  spring,  and  s<nvn  with  bear  about  the  beginning 
of  May."     P.  Alford,  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.  xv.  452. 

3.  To  give  ground  a  middle  furrow  ;  to  plough  it 
a  second  time,  when  it  is  to  be  ploughed  thrice, 
S. 

A.S.  f/j/r-ian,  to  stir,  to  move.     V.  Stere,  v. 
STEEVE,  adj.     1.  Firm;  as,  a  sleeve  bargain, 
one  that  cannot  be  easily  broken,  S. 

2.  Firm,  compacted  ;  as  applied  to  the  frame  of 
an  animal,  S. 

Sax  souple  hempies,  stive  an'  stark, 
Frae  ilk  side  forat  stendit. 

Rev.  J.  Nicul's  Poems,  ii.  15. 
Thou  ance  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  filly  buirdly,  sleeve,  an'  swank. 

An'  set  weel  down  a  shapely  shank. 

Burns,  iii.  141. 

3.  Trusty;  as,  a  slecxe  friend,  S. 

4.  Sometimes  used  for  obstinate. 

A  sleeve  carle,  an  iiillexible  man,  S. 
Germ,  steij,  firm,  stable;  A.S.  stifv,  stiff,  inflexible. 
Stievelii:,  adv.     Firmly,  S. 

Till  life's  short  blink  be  dune. 

Still  sticvelie  may  vo  fill  your  slioon. 

Rev.' J.  NicoVs  Poems,  \.  108. 
STEY,  adi.     Steep.     V.  Stav. 
STEIDDIS,  s.  ;;/.     States,  applied  to  those  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Swadrik,  Denmark,  and  Norraway, 
Nor  in  the  Steiddis  I  dar  nocht  ga. 

Dunbar,  liaiiiial^ne  Poems,  p.  176. 
Teut.  stad,  stedc,  urbs;  Ucncc  slad-houder,  stedc- 
koudcr,   prorex,  logatus. 

To  STEIK,  Stekk,  v.  a.      \.  To  pierce  with  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument,  to  stab  ;  E.  stick. 
The  kiugis  men  sa  worlhi  war, 
That  with  speris,  that  scharply  sriiar, 
Thai  siekj/t  men,  and  s-todis  baith. 
Till  rede  blude  ran  off  wjuudis  raith. 

Harbour,  viii.  3'21.  JIS. 
MoesG.   stigg-an,   A.S.  slic-an,   stic-ian,  Teut. 
stick-cn,  Germ,  stcch.cn,  Su.G.  stick-a,  pungere. 


2.  To  stitch,  to  sew  with  a  needle,  S. 

His  riche  arrey  did  ouer  his  schuldoris  hyng. 
Bet  on  ane  purpour  claith  of  Tyre  glitteryng, 
Fetusly  stckit  with  piruyt  goldin  thredis. 

Doug,  yirgil,  108.  51. 

V.  Beg.iirif.s. 

Su.G.  stkk-a.  Germ,  stick-cn,  acu  pingerc. 

3.  To  fix,  to  fasten. 

Forgane  thaym  eik  at  the  entrc  in  hy. 
The  goldin  branche  he  stekis  vp  fare  and  welc. 
Duug.  yirgil,  187.  13. 
Figere,  Virg. 

The  proper  signification  undoubtedly  is,  to  fix  on, 
or  by  means  of,  a  sharp  instrument.  Thus  it  occurs 
as  a  V.  n. 

Ful  dolorously  thay  se 

The  twa  hedis  stekand  on  the  sporis. 

Ibid.  293.  29. 
Thus  A.S.  stic-ian  on,  signifies,  inhaerere;  Germ. 
steck-en,  Teut.  stick-en  figere. 
Steik,  Steek,  Styk,   s.     1.   A  stitch,    or   the 
act  of  stitching  with  a  needle,  S. 
Then  up  and  gat  her  seven  sisters, 

And  sewed  to  hrr  a  kell  ; 
And  every  sleek  that  they  pat  in, 

Sow'd  to  a  silver  bell. 
Guij  Goss  Ilaick,  Minslrel\y  Border,  ii.  12. 

' Still  making  tight,  wi'  tither  steek, 

The  tiiher  hole,  the  tiihor  oik. 
To  bang  the  birr  o'  winler's  anger. 
And  had  the  hurdles  out  o'  langer. 

Pcrgussoji's  Poems,  ii.  89. 
"  For  want  of  a  steek  the  shoe  may  be  tint ;" 
Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  26. 

■         The  best  that  sewes  her  any  styky 
Takes  bot  four  pcnys  in  a  wik. 
Y-^ainc,  V.  3053.     Ritsun's  E.  M.  R.  i.  128. 

2.  The  threads  in  sewed  or  netted  work ;  impro- 
perly used. 

He  draws  a  bonie  silken  purse, 

As  lang's  my  tail,  whare,  thro'  the  sleeks. 

The  yellow  letter'd  Geordie  keeks. 

Burns,  iii.  4. 

3.  A  small  portion  of  work,  S. 

Sa  did  our  Lord  the  roprobat  ay  mark, 
As  members  of  sedition  and  stryf. 

That  maisters  of  ane  evil  steik  of  wark 
Sould  ay  detest  the  godlie  upricht  lyf. 

iV.  Buriu;,  Citron.  S.  P.  iii.  452. 

4.  To  the  steel.s,  completely,  entirely. 

He  brags  he'll  tak  baith  hill  an'  howe, 
An'  to  the  sleeks  us  plunder. 

A.  Douglan's  Poems,  p.  10. 
To  STEIK,  V.  a.    J .  To  shut,  to  close,  S.  A.  Bor. 
Ane  hundreih  cntres  had  it  large  and  wyde, 
Ane  hundreth  durris  tiiaroon  stekit  cloce. 

Duug.  yirgil,  104.  4. 
"  Tavernes  sould  be  steikcd  at  nine  houros,  and 
na  person   suld   be  found  therein."     Skene's  Acts, 
Index,  vo.  Tavernes. 

1  have  observed  only  one  instance  of  this  being 
used  as  a  :•.  n. 

"  When  ac  door  sleeks  anither  opens  ;"  Ram. 
say's  S.  Prov.  p.  76. 
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"  M'c  say,  Scot,  lu  sfeck  the  door;  lie  atccked 
his  eync  ;  A  stvckul  neivc  ;"  lliidil. 
2.  To  stop,  to  choke  up;  as  referring  to  the  course 
of  a  stream. 

AtiiI  iianiiok  bum,  bi'tiiix  t)ic  brays, 
Oil  nun,  od' li()r.-.s,  .s«a  -hkijt  wais, 
That,  a|)(m  ilrowiiyt  horss,  am!  men, 
]Miii  ni^clit  [lass  dry  out  our  it  then. 

'  liar  hour,  xiii.  33S.  M:^. 
lliidil.  refers  to  Tent,  ilkk-en,  figere.  Sibb., 
more  ])roperly,  inentiulis  ttek-en  [.?/ccA--c;i]  claude- 
re  li^iieis  clavis  ;  Kilian.  This  is  evidently  from 
iteck,  synon.  with  ilulil,  a  bolt ;  (}.  to  shut  by 
means  of  a  wooden  bar. 

Hut  as  Tent,  ifcck  also  signifies,  stipes,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  primary  sense,  synon.  with  Su.G. 
sticka,  stake,  V.  a  stake,  it  is  evident  that  this  f. 
acknowledges  the  preceding,  in  its  primary  sense, 
as  the  origin.  For  what  is  a  stake,  but  a  piece  of 
wood  pointed .^  for  it  seems  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  stake  is  from  A.S.  stic-un,  Su.G.  stick-u,  &c. 
jjiingere.  This  analogy  may  be  remarked  in  several 
other  Northern  verbs  :  I>1.  stiak-a,  to  sejjaratc  by 
a  pole  or  slake,  from  stiaka,  a  stake  ;  i.  e.  to  stack 
oat,  or  exclude  one  from  a  place,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  fenced  with  slakes  :  Also  stik-a,  adactis  et 
im])actis  palis  lliimina  ct  frcta  navibus  impervia  red. 
dore  ;  Verel.  i.  e.  to  steek  the  channel  of  a  river  or 
frith.  May  not  stcck-r,  a  sheep-fold,  be  denomi- 
nated from  the  idea  of  its  being  an  inclosure  ?  Per- 
haps the  Germ,  phrase,  ins  gejacns^nas  ftecken,  coii- 
jicere  in  carcerem,  is  allied.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  Belg.  ill  cen  kluoster  ge-stukcn,  shut  up  in  a 
cloister. 

Stocked  is  used  by  Chaucer  for  eotifined.  This 
seems  to  correspond  to  jielg.  gc-stuken.  Cower 
uses  stoke. 

For  if  thon  woldest  take  kepe. 
And  wjsely  contlicst  ward  and  kepe 
'J'hync  eye  and  eare,  as  1  haue  ^poke, 
Tlian  haddest  thou  the  gates  stuke 

Fro  such  folv. 

Conf.  Am.  Fol.  10,  b. 
Stoken  part,  and  stak  pret.  occur  in  Vwaine. 
Als  lie  was  slukcn  in  that  stall, 
lie  hard  byhind  him,  in  a  wall, 
A  dor  opend  fair  and  wcle. 
And  tharoiit  come  a  damysel, 
Efter  hir  the  dor  sho  stak. 

Ver.  695.  697.     Ritsoii's  E.  M.  R.  i.  30. 
Gowcr  also  uses  vnstoken  in  the  sense  of  opened. 
Speaking  of  the  avaritious  person,  he  says  ; 
Thus  whan  he  hath  his  cofer  loken, 
It  shall  not  after  ben  vnstoken. 
But  whan  hym  lyst  to  haue  a  syght 
Of  golde,  howe  that  it  shyneth  bright. 

Conf.  Am.  Fol.  83,  b. 

STEIK,  s.     A  piece  of  any  thing,  as  of  cloth. 

"  That  in  cuerie  burgh,  thair  be  anc  qualifeit  man 
chosin,  to  seill  all  daitli,  and  sail  haue  for  his  lau- 
bouris  of  ilk  steik  scilling  xii.(/."  Acts  Ja.  V. 
]540.   c.  93.   Ed.  1366. 

This  seems  the  origia  of  what  is  now  called  stamp, 
tng  cloth. 


,V.S.  sticcf,  stijece,  a  part  or  piece.     This  might 
be  traced  to  Su.G.  stacck-a  decurtare. 
STEIL,  v.     "  Handle.     Sleils  of  a  banour,  or 
plough,  the  handles.     Tcut.  sled,  caudex,  sea- 
pus  ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 
STEILBONET,  .?.     A  kind  of  helmet. 

"  'i'liat  all  others  our  souerane  lordis  liegis,  cen. 
tilnien  vnlandit  and  yemen,  haue  jakis  of  plate,  halk. 
rikis,  sidentis,  scllade,  or  sleilbonet,  «ith  pcsanc  or 
gorget."     Acts  Ja.  \' .   15  40.   c.  57.   Edit.  15GG. 

"  This  deponent  abode  half  an  hour  or  thereby, 
locked  his  allane,  having  his  secret,  plate-sleeves, 
sword,  and  whinger  with  him,  and  wanting  his  j/cc/- 
lionnet."     Cromarty's  Gowrie's  Consjiiracy,   p.  49. 

Isl.  stalhiij'a  has  the  same  signification  ;  from  stal, 
steel,  and  liuj'a,  hat.  The  ancient  Goths  and  Swedes 
also  called  this  piece  of  armour  iarnlialt,  i.  c.  an 
iron  hat  ;  in  like  manner,  katillialt,  q.  kettle-hat, 
when  made  of  brass.  Priscis  Gothis  et  Sueonibus 
Galea  larnhutt  vel  Kutilhalt,  dicebatur,  quod  csset 
ea  fcrro  aut  aerc,  capiti  tuendo  aptata.  Loccenij 
Antiq.  SueoG.  Lib.  iii.  c.  2.  ]).  119.  Our  term 
seems  to  be  a  translation  of  Fr.  chapclle  de  fer, 
which.  Father  Daniel  says,  was  "  a  light- helmet, 
without  visor  or  gorget,  like  those  since  called  baci- 
nets."  (Irosc's  .Milit.  Aniiq.  ii.  241.  *242. 
STEILD,  part.  pa.     Set,  Wallace,  vli.  8G8.     V. 

Sri;i.L. 
STEIN,*.     Astone,  S.B.     V.  St.\.\e. 
STEIN-BITER,  s.     A  fish,  Orkney  ;  perhaps  the 

lump,  Cyclopterus  Lumpus,  Linn. 

"  Two  of  the  best  kinds  of  fish  wo  have  are  the 
tusk  and  l\n-stcin-biler ;  but  these  are  seldom  caught." 
P.  Birsay,   Orkn.  Statist.  Acc.  xiv.  314. 

The  Swedish  name  of  the  lump  is  Stenbit.  It 
seems  to  be  thus  denominated,  because  it  adheres 
very  strongly  to  the  rocks  ;  q.  biting  the  stones. 
The  Wolf  lish,  Anarchicas  Lupus,  Linn,  is  called 
the  Steen-bider,  Pontoppidau's  Norway. 
STEING,  s.  A  pole.  V.  Sting. 
STEINRAW,  s.     Rock  Liverwort.     V.  Stane- 

nAw. 
To  STEIR,  r.  a.     To  govern  ;  also,  r.  n.  to  stir. 

V.  Steiif:. 
STEIR,  adj.     Stout,  strong. 

And  efter  that,  within  a  twentie  yeir. 
His  sone  gat  up  anc  stelwart  man,  and  sleir. 
Priests  of  Fcblis,  S.  P.  Repr.  iii.  10. 

Su.f  J.  Starr,  rigidus  ;   Isl.  staer-a,  sese  obfirmarc. 
STEIT,  prel.  r.    Sir  Tristrem,  p.  172.    V.  Stoit. 
STEKILL,  s.     1 .  A  latch  for  fastening  a  door. 
Allacc,  quod  scho,  quhat  sail  I  do  ? 
And  our  dourc  hcs  na  stekilt. 

Peblis  to  the  Play,  st.  22. 
2.  It  seems  the  same  word  that  is  now  vulgarly 

used  for  the  trigger  of  a  musket,  S. 

A.S.  sticcel,  Teut.  stekel,   Belg.  steekel,  aculeus, 
stimulus,  from  stek-en,  Su.G.  stick-a,  pungere ;  al. 
so,  figere. 
To  STELL,  Steil,  Stile,  r.  a.     1.  To  place, 

to  set. 

Off  hewyn  temyr  in  haist  he  gcrt  thaim  tak 
Syllys  ofl'aykj  and  a  stark  barrcs  mak, 
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At  a  foyr  froiint,  fast  in  tlie  forest  syj, 
A  full  j;r(^t  strciith,  (juliar  thai  purport  to  bid. 
UlcUijt  tliaim  fast  till  tri-is  that  giowaiid  was. 
iVallacc,  ix.  831.  MS. 
The  Lord  Cambcl  sync  hynt  it  by  the  har, 
Heich  in  Cias^nior  he  maid  it  for  to  stand, 
S/eilU  on  a  staync  for  honour  oil'  Irland. 

lOid.  vii.  808.  MS. 
Tills,   in  editions,   is  changed  to  s/ilL 
I'o  slilc  or  ilell  cannons,   to  plant  thorn. 
"  The  carl  JMarischal  at  Stonehaven  had  stiled  his 
cartows  and  ordnance  just  in  their  faces." — "  They 
stiled  cannons  on  ilk  ane  of  their  mounts  for  pursuit 
of  the  castcll."     Spalding's  Troubles,   i.  172.  'il5. 
They  stcU'd  tlicir  cannons  on  the  height, 
And  show'r'd  their  shot  down  in  the  how. 
Miiistnisi)  Holder,  iii.  222. 
2.  To  put ;  used  in  a  forensic  sense. 

Slclling  to  the  home.,  putting  to  the  horn,  declar- 
ing one  a  rebel. 

"  The  maist  (lart  of  all  billis,  warrants,  and  char- 
gis,  hes  ben  deliverit  and  dircctit  to  olliciaris  of  arms 
quha  lies  execut  thame,  quhilk.  hes  not  only  bein 
very  hurtfiill  and  jirejudicial  to  all  his  Majesty's 
leigis,  in  drawing  in  question  diver;;e  and  sundrie  of 
the  chargis  and  executions  maid  be  the  said  olliciaris 
of  arms,  and  by  stclliiig  of  sundrie  persouns  to  the 
home  uiaist  privelie  and  wranguslie  ;  bot  also,  and 
to  our  particular  interest."  Act  Sederunt,  9lh  iVov, 
lo'JG. 

Bclg.  stcll-cii,  Su.G.  staell-a,  to  place,  to  put. 
Siell/iig,    in   the  act  referred  to,    cannot  surely 
mean  stealing. 

Stell-net,  STiLr.-NET,  s.     A  net  stretched  out 

by  stakes  into,  and  sometimes  quite  across,  the 

channel  of  a  river,  S.     This  net  is  much  used 

in  Solway  Frith.     The  fishes  are  catched  in  it 

by  the  neck. 

"  A  still  net  has  been  tried  on  the  lake  with 
sonic  success,  but  not  enough  to  defray  tlie  cxpcnce 
of  attendance."  P.  Strachur,  Argylcs.  Statist.  Ace. 
iv.  557. 

This  is  called  stell-Jishing. 

'■  There  is  belonging  to  the  public  good  of  Ding- 
wall, a  stetl  salmori  fishery  on  Conan,  or  a  lishery 
on  that  part  of  the  river  into  which  the  sea  flows." 
P.  Dingwall,  lloss,  Statist.  Ace.  iii.  4. 

"  CuUoden  has  on  his  .property  what  is  called  a 
stell-Jishing:'     P.  Petty,  Invern.  Ibid.  p.  29. 

It  is  also  written  Slale-Jishiiig,  q.  v.  From  Teut. 
siell-en,  Su.G.  staetl-a,  to  place,  the  nets  being  fix- 
ed by  means  of  stakes.  L.B.  cstelltis,  pali  in  lluvio 
fixi  ad  sustinendum  rete  eisdera  anncxum  in  piscium 
capturam. — Esfalaria,  id.  Fr.  estellier  &  citalcej 
Carpcntier,  Suppl.  Du  Cange. 

This  is  also  called  a  Stent. net,  S.B.  as  being  ex- 
tended and  fixed  by  stakes. 
STELL,  SriLL,  3 toll,  s.  1.  A  covert,  a  shelter, 

S.A. 

"  The  stock  land  has  been  much  improved  of 
late,  by  draining  the  wet  and  marshy  grounds  ;  by 
planting  clumps  of  iirs,  for  stalls  to  shelter  the  flocks 
in  storms  ;  and  by  inclosing  some  jiart  of  the  lands 
contiguous  to  the  farm  houses,  for  hay  to  the  sheep 


in  severe  winters  and  springs."     P.  Oxnam,  Kox- 
burghs.  Statist.  Ace.  xi.  326. 

2.    A  small  inclosure  for  sheep,  S.A. 

Truth  maun  own  that  nionic  a  tod, — 

In  fauld  or  stell  nae  lauibie  worried. 
Then  all,  leg-bail,  directlie  hurried. 

Rev.  J.  Aicol's  Poems,  ii.  00. 
Teut.  slelle,  locus  tutus. 
STELLIFYIT,  pari.  pa.    Converted  into  a  star; 
Lat.  slrlla  and  fro. 

O  Venus  clere,  of  goddis  stcllifijit, 
To  quiiom  1  jelde  homage  and  sacrifice, 
Fro  this  day  forth  your  grace  be  magnifjit! 
King's  Qiiair,  ii.  3J. 
STELLFITCH,  Stellvitcii,  adj.    Dry,  coarse; 
apphed  to  flax  or  grain  that  grows  very  rank, 
Fife. 

Teut.  stacl.  stele,  caulis,  stipes  hcrbae,  whence  the 
E.  synon.  stall::. 

STEM,  s.  The  utmost  extent  of  any  thing.    One 
is  said  to  be  at  one's  stem  in  a  journey,  when 
it  is  not  meant  to  go  any  farther.  Loth. 
A.S.  stemne,  the  fixing  of  time  and  jilace,  the  an. 
nouncing  of  any  thing  as  to  be  done  at  a  certain 
time;    Su.G.    staemm-a,   stuemn-a,    to   fix   a  da)- ; 
Staemma  en  til  sig,  to  charge  one  against  a  jiarticu- 
lar  day.    Wcncc  J'uestnadustaemma,  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  celebration  of  nuptials. 

It  may,  however,  be  derived  from  staemm-a,  sta"-. 
nare  facio,  cohibere. 

To  STEM,  V.  a.  To  stanch,  used  rather  different- 
ly from  the  r.  in  E.  ;  as,  to  stem  blade,  S. 
Su.G.  slacmm.u  bloden,  to  stanch  blood. 
STENCHEN,  s.  An  iron  bar  for  a  window.     V. 

SrANssocii. 
To  STEND,  V.  )i.   1 .  To  leap,  to  Spring,  to  move 
with  elastic  force,  S. 

Things  have  taken  sic  a  turn 

Will  gar  our  vile  op|)ressors  stcnd  like  flacs. 
And  skulk  in  hidlings  on  the  heihcr  braes. 

Rawsaif's  Pucins,  ii.  88. 
"   To  stcnd,  in  common  use,  .vignilies  to  stride,'' 
Gl.  Compl.   p.  374.     But  (his  does  not  accurately 
express  the  idea. 

2.   Metaph.   to  rise  to  elevation  ;    applied  to  the 
mind. 

AVhase  fancy  can  sac  tow'ring  stend. 
Thy  merits  a'  to  trace  ? 

Ramsut/'s  Jf'orks,  i.  H9. 
Fr.  estend-re,  Ital.  stcnd-ere,   to  extend.     Lat. 
extentl-erc. 
Spend,  y.     I.  A  leap,  a  spring,  S. 

Bot  fra  the  liors  on  fer  did  him  cspye 
Sa  grym  of  chere  stalkand  sa  bustuouslv, 
For  fere  they  stert  abak,  and  furth  can'  swak 
The  duke  Nipheus  wyde  apoun  his  bak. 
And  brak  away  «ith  the  carte  to  the  schore 
With  stendis  fell,  and  mony  bray  and  snore. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  338.  31. 
2.  Sometimes,  a  long  step  or  stride,  a  leap  on  one 

foot,  S.      Rudd. 
Stenuling,  jr.     The  act  of  leaping  or  springing 
with  great  force. 
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"  It  vas  une  celcst  recreation  to  bcJiald  ther  lycht 
lopene,  gdluiouding,  stendling  bakuart  &i  forduart." 
Coinpl.  S.  |).  102. 
To  STENYE,   v-  a.     To  sting.     "  Conscience 

stnii/ii's  if  he  steil ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 
To  STENT,  V.  a.     J.  To  stretch,  to  extend,  S. 
His  ost  all  tliar  arestyt  he, 
And  gert  a  tent  sone  stcntit  be  ; 
And  gert  hyr  gang  in  hastily. 

liaiboiir,  xvl.  282.  MS. 

On  athyr  haltV  the  ivatre  of  Wcr 

Gert  flent  thair  pallyownys,  als  ner 
As  thar  befor  stent yt  war  thai. 

Ibid.  xix.  515.  MS. 
£?.  To  straiten.    A  cord  is  said  to  be  sUnlit,  when 
straitened  ;  stent,  at  full  stretch,  S. 

3.  To  restrain,  to  confine,  S. 

Never  did  he  i.(cnt 

Us  in  our  thriving  "ith  a  racket  rent. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  90. 

4.  To  erect ;  improperly,  in  allusion  to  the  rnode 
of  erecting  a  tent. 

— Than  to  liis  frevnd  the  scruice  funeral 
With  oljsequies  to  do  for  corpis  absent, 
And  in  my  memour  vp  ane  tombc  to  ftcnt. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  1%'i.  4.3. 
It  is  certainly  allied  to  Fr.  cslend-re,  Ital.  stend- 
rrc,  from  Lat.  cxtcnd-src,  as  lliidd.  observes.     But 
it  deserves  to  be  remarked  th.it  Sii.G.  slinn-a  is  used 
in  a  similar  sense  ;  stinna  segel,   the  sail  when  c.v- 
tended  by  the  force  of  the  wind;  from  sliiin  rigidus, 
robiistu.«,  Ihre.     Hence, 

Stent-xkt,  5.  A  net  stretclied  out  and  fished  by 
means  of  stakes  or  otherwise,  S  B. 
— •'  That  he  had  no  instrnctions  whatever  to  mark 
any  thing  upon  the  plan  that  did  not  a|)pear  evident 
on  the  ground,  except  as  to  the  place  where  a  stent, 
vet  was  said  to  have  been  (ixed,  a  cruive-dike  once 
placed,  and  such  other  tilings  as  are  enu;rosscd  in  the 
letter  prodiiced."  State,  Leslie  of  Powis,  t.  Fraser 
of  Fr;iseriield,  p.  39. 

"   No  nets  can  be  counted  stent-ncts,  unless  they 
cross  the  water."     Ibid.  p.  78. 
To  STENT,  T.  n.  To  stop,  to  cease,  S.  the  same 
v.'ith  tlie  E.  V.  a.  stint. 

I  the  require  sntlir  me  to  a.<.s3y 

AVith  my  relinew  and  tliir  liandis  tway 

The  lirst  dangcrc  in  batal,  or  1  stent. 

Doug.  Virgil,  381.  38. 
I  wan  tlie  vo^ne,  I  Rhacsus  fell'd 

An'  hi»  knabb.-i  in  his  tent; 
Syne  took  his  coach,  au'  milk-white  staigs, 
Ere  ever  I  wad  stent. 

Poems  in  the  Btichun  Diulect,  p.  25. 
Not,   as  lludd.   conjectures,   from  .\.S.  stinc-an 
hebetarc,  &:c.  but  from  O.Sw.  stijnt-a,  Isl.  stunt-a, 
abbreviare  ;   \V'est.(ioth.  ttj/iita  up,  religare. 
To  S  TENT,  V.  a.     To  assess,  to  tax  at  a  certain 
rate,  S. 

— "  And  then,  bo  the  gude  discretions  of  the 
.saidls  Provests,  &c.  lo  tave  and  stent  tlie  hailie  in. 
habitantes  within  the  I'arochin — to  sik  ouklie  charge 
and  contribution,  as  sail  be  thocbt  expedient  ami 


ttidicient  to  Bustcinc  the  saidis  pure  pcopilP'     Acti 
Ja.  VI.  Pari.  6.  c.  74.  Murray. 

From  L.B.  cxtcnd-ere,  aestimare,  appretiarc  ;  a 
term  common  in  the  E.  law.  Fr.  atend-re,  id. 
Par  mesmes  les  Jurours  soieut  les  terrcs  cstenducs 
A  la  very  value.  ]>u  Cange,  vo.  Exteiuiere.  V. 
the  s. 
Stent,  Stant,  *.     1.  A  valuation  of  property, 

in  order  to  taxation. 

"  Becaus  his  rentis  and  trcasoiir  wes  nocht  snffi. 
cient  to  sustene  the  samyn  (as  he  vsit)  he  dcsvrit 
ane  general  stent  to  be  tane  throw  the  realino  of  ilk 
;)erson  efter  his  faculte."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  v.  c.  6. 
Petiit  censum  agi,   Boeth. 

L.B.  extent-a,  aestimatio.  O.K.  and  S.  extent. 
V.  Cowcl.  Hence  the  juridical  phrase.  Lands  of 
old  extent. 

"  The  rcntall  &  valour  of  lands  hes  bin  taxed  and 
liquidat  to  ane  certaine  sum  of  silver,  conforme  to 
the  prohtes  and  dewties,  quhilk  the  lands  paid  at 
that  time  [about  the  year  12S0],  quhilk  is  called 
tlie  uuld  ki.  first  extent. — Ane  vther  taxation  and 
extent  was  maid  in  the  time  of  peace,  as  the  former 
extent,  conforme  to  the  profiles  augmented; — quhilk 
therefore  is  calletl  the  nezs  or  second  extent."  Skene, 
Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Eutcnt.  \' .  also  Erskine's  lustit. 
B.  ii.  T.  5.  s.  31. 

Thus  stent  is  merely  the  corr.  of  extent. 

2.  A  taxation,  S. 

"  The  nobill  Galdus  (that  rrcoverit  his  rcalmc) 
desyrit  neuir  stent  of  thaym  for  na  maner  of  chargis 
that  he  sustenit  aganis  his  cnnyines  :  knawyng  weil 
how  odius  it  was  to  the  pejiyl  to  scik  ony  new  e.v- 
uetionis  on  thaym."     Bellend.  ubi  sup. 

"  Stent,  the  tax,  or  proportion  of  it,  payable  by 
a  Burgh  or  Incorporation,"  S.  lludd.  It  is  also 
used  to  denote  the  proportion  paid  by  individuals. 

"  When  necessary,  tlicy  voluntarily  assess  them, 
selves  in  such  sums  as  the  support  of  the  poor  re. 
ciuires,  thereby  wisely  preventing  a  general  stent." 
P.  Irvine,  Ayrs.  Statist.  Ace.  vii.  179. 

3.  A  task.  S.  slhil,  E. 

'•  Scot,  stent,  i.  e.  a  piece  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  determined  time,"  Rudd. 

The  fassioun  how  this  stunt  to  do  maist  habill 
Herk  at  schort  wordis,  tliat  point  I  sail  you  say. 

Doug.  Virgil,  103.  43. 
Their  stent  was  mair  then  they  cou'd  well  make 

out. 
And  whan  they  fail'd,  their  backs  they  soundly 
rout. 

Rosi's  Ilelenore,  p.  49. 
It  seems  questionable,  whether  the  word  in  this 
sense,   is  not  rather  allied   to  Su.G.   stjjnt-a.     V. 
Stf-nt,  v.  n. 

STENT,  s. 

A  loklale  bar  was  dra%vvn  ourthourth  the  dur, 
Bot  thai  mycht  nocht  it  brek  out  of  the  waw. 
Wallace  was  grewyt  quhen  he  sic  tary  saw. 
Sumpart  amowet,  wraitlily  till  it  he  went. 
Be  forss  oft  haudis  he  raist  out  of  the  stent; 
Thre  yerdc  otf  breide  alss  ofl'  the  wall  puld  out. 
/fW/aee,  IT.  238.  MS. 
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Tliis  perliaps  signifies  the  apcrhire  in  thfi  wail, 
w>iich  received  or  confined  the  bar.  But  Editions 
read. 

By  force  of  hand  it  raised  out  of  tlic  spreiif. 

STENTMASTEn.",  .?.  pL  Tliose  appointed  to  fix  the 

quota  of  any  kind  of  duty  p:iyabic  by  the  ir.iin- 

bitaiits  of  a  tovi-n  or  parish,  S. 

"  To  the  ind  these  imposifions,  warranli-d  hy 
puijlic  aiitiiority,  may  he  equally  laid  on,  the  Lords 
declare,  that  they  will  from  time  to  time  nominat 
one  advocat,  and  one  v.ryfcr  to  the  signet,  for  each 
quarter  of  the  town,  to  meet  with  the  Stcntmnstcrs, 
Mho  shall  b<i  appoiiUrd  by  the  Magistrates."  Act 
Sederunt,  23  Fe!).  1G87. 

This  term  is  analogoiis  to  I..B.  Eic/eii^or,  aesti. 
maior  piiblirus,  cujus  menus  est  res  haoreditarias 
ipter  fomparlicipcs  nestiinare  et  partiri;  Du  Cange. 
Stknt-uoli,,  .«.     The  cess-roll,  S. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  yeir,  that  the  taxation  and 
sfcni-ruU  may  be  alwayes  maid  of  new."  Acts  Ja. 
VT.  1079.  C.74.   Murray. 

STEP  IN  AGE,  advanced  in  years. 

This  aid  hasani-caryis  ouer  Audis  hote 
Fpretis  and  figuris  in  his  irnc  hewit  bote, 
All  thofht  he  eildit  was,  or  step  in  nge, 
Als  fery  and  ills  swipper  as  ane  page. 

n,iv;r.  I'irgil,  173.  53. 
This  phrase  may  be  analogous  to  what  we  now 
use,  pa^i  his  grand  cfinitnieric.  For  as  the  H.  ward 
originally  refers  to  the  ascent  of  a  ladder,  from  fir. 
xXitiKxrus,  sealae  gradus,  secondarily,  annus  transi- 
lis;  Teut.  xfripis  rendered  climacter,  scalae,  (KLlian), 
as  synon.  with  sfortc,  ledcr-spnrte.  Hence  Germ. 
sfapf-en,  sUtpp-en,  scanderc,  ascendere. 

STEPPE,.?.     A  stave.     V.  Stap.. 

STER,  the  termination  of  various  names  of  trades, 

as  llaxalcr,  IVthflrr,  &c.     V.  BROtiSTAUE. 

This  termination  in  Germ,  also  forms  one  *.  from 
another;  as  schusier  a  shoemaker,  from  sc'iiti  a  shoe, 
huinsler  a  field-mouse,  from  hiiniin  ager.  V.  Wach- 
ter,  Prol.  Sect.  (5.  In  like  manner,  our  term  hang- 
iter  is  formed  from  baiig^  mulhter  from  malt.,  kc. 

Somncr  derives  this  termination  from  A.S.  steor- 
un,  regcrc,  gubernaro  :   as  denoting  power,   or  the 
authority  of  a  master  over  others.    V.  Lex.  ,Sax.  vo. 
S/i-iinin. 
STER,  a  termination  of  many  names  of  places  in 

Caithness. 

"  The  ivnnes  of  pl.ires  here  seem  to  be  cither 
Danish,  Icelandic,  or  Norwegian.  Many  of  them 
end  in  s/cr.  a  contraction  of  t/ailcr.  (that  is  to  sav, 
a  stead  of  houses,  a  station  or  habitation.)  Thus 
Vllixlt'r,  properly  IVulJ'.-ler,  either  from  its  being 
of  old  a  jtlaci-  infested  with  -colvo',  or  from  a  per. 
son  called  Wolf — having  possessed  it."  P.  Wick, 
Statist.  Ace.  X.  39. 

Another  sen^o  is  given,  which  seems  preferable. 

"  Sicr,  which  signifies  an  estate,  is  the  terminaf- 
irig  syllable  of  an  immense  number  of  the  names  of 
jilaces  in  Caithness  ai\d  elsewhere. — Brabsier  is  the 
flule  or  possessi<n\  of  Brab."  P.  Canisbay,  Ibid. 
viti.  lG2i  l(i3.    N. 

lil.  ilacfy  Su.G.  Starr,  denote  long  grass;  Isl. 


sford,  S»v,  .f(ar,  gramen,  locus  gramine  coiititu», 
A'erel.  q.  a  fit  place  for  residence. 
.^PER,  Stkiip.,  *.    The  helm,     V.  Sn:!!!;,  f.  I. 
S TERDE,  Steruv,  «<//.  Siroiiu,  Stout,  E.  slurdi/. 
The  tuelf  iiiakis  ane  end  of  all  the  were  but 

dout. 
Throw  llic  siauchter  of  Turn  us  sicrde  and  stout. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  12.  52. 
Skinner  derives  the  IC.  word  from  Fr.  eslourde, 
wiiich   has  no  atlinitv  ;  Casaubon,  froRi  Gr.  r&xtc^ 
validus;  .Jun.  refers  to  Sclav,  turdy  durus.    But  tue 
mo>t  probable  origin  is  Isl.  sturd  rigidus. 
To  STERE,  Ste!-ii,  v.  a.    To  govern,  to  rule. 

^This  mychty  gay  Lyoun, 

May  sigijifya  prii!<:o  or  emperour — 
Quhilk  suld  be  walkryfe,  gyd,  and  govirnour 
Of  his  pcple,  and  takis  na  lawbour 
To  rewll.  nor  ntcir  the  land,  nor  justice  keip, 
IIcnr:;sonc,  Bantiatt/ne  Poemv,  p.  129. 
A.S.  stcor-an,  Te4it.  stiir-en,  Su.G.  stj/r-a,  id, 
Ilaf-oa  $(yrclcji  of  ff  laud,  to  govern   the  state. 
Hence  r.fyfijrig.  «  ho  caniiot  be  managed.     MoesG, 
Libands  iisliitriba,  vivens  lascive,  Luk.  15.  13. 
Ster,  Stjere,  Steiu,  SrKiii.NG,  s.     1.  Govern- 
ment, management. 

Sturtin  study  has  the  stere  dystroyand  our  sport. 

Doug.  Virgil,  238,  a.  21. 
Thir  twa  tlic  land  had  in  slcring. 

Barbour,  ix.  510.  MS, 
2.   The  helm. 

Thar  takyll.  ayris,  and  thar  step. 
Thai  hudc  all  on  the  samyn  maner. 

Barbour,  iv.  374;  MS. 
Himself  as  skipparc  hynt  the  store  on  hand. 
Doug.  Virgil,  1 33.  23. 
A.S.  steor,  Su.G.  stj/rc,  Alem.  stiur-a,  Isl.  stiorn, 
id.  gubernaculum  navis  ;   hence  E. 
part  of  the  ship  where  the  helm  is  fixed. 
STr.iiAM),  part.  pr.     Active,  lively,  mettlesome, 
from  sttrc  v.  to  stir. 

Apoun  ane  iUcrand  sfedc  of  Trace  he  sat. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  275.  27. 
To  STERE,  Steiu,  r.  n.     To  stir,  S.  steer. 
Quha  standis  welle,  he  suld  nocht  stcrc. 

fVj/ntozin,  Tiii.  40.  24. 
Sieir  nocht,. bruder,  bot  hald  us  still, 
Till  we  half  hard  qnhat  be  his  will. 

I.j/iidsaj/,  S.P.R.  ii.  113. 
Bat  fat  did  .\jax  a'  this  time.' 

K'lii  lie  like  idle  like; 
He  sittrt  na'  sin  Sigcia's  hill. 
Bat  slipt  ahiut  the  dike. 

Poems  in  the  Uuchan  Dialect,  p.  22. 
A.S.  sti/r-ian,  id. 
SiKiir,,  SrEiH,  s.    Stir,  commetion,  S.     Hence, 
On  'tere,  in  a  state  of  commotion,  astir,  S.  attecr. 
Bot  principally  the  fey  vnsilly  Dido — 
Micht  not  refrane,  nor  satisfy  hir  consate, 
Bot  ardeatlie  behaldis  al  on  stere. 

Doug.  Virgil,  35.  53. 
SrenAOE,  .?.      I.  Stir,  motion. 

Ilk  sowch  of  «■)  nd,  and  euery  whisper  now, 

And  alkm  slcragc  atrr:i3it,  and  c.i!i>it  grow. 

Doug,  I'lrgil,  03.  7. 
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2.   Commotion  caused  by  a  throng. 

Awouniicrit  of  tliis  slcrrige,  and  flic  prt-is, 
Sav  inc,  virsjiiie,  sayd  I'jioc,  or  tlioii  ccis, 
Qiiliat  mcnis  sic  confluence  on  this  wattir  syde? 
Doug,  f'irgil,  174.  24. 
STERK,  nHj.     Strong,  hardy,  E.  and  S.  stark. 
Scliyr  Kdnuard  call^t  oft  Carnaiieranc, 
— Wes  tlu^  rf('rA(j«<  man  oil' ane, 
That  men  m>  rlit  [so]  in  onv  cuntre. 

liarbnnr,  iv.  72.  MS. 
I?l.  s(crl<-ur,  Franc,  s/arc,  Germ,  ttai k,  validiis, 
robustus. 

I  talic  notice  of  the  word,  merely  to  observe  fliat 
tliis  does  not  seem  the  primary  meaning,  'i'lie  only 
sense  of  A.S.  xlearc,  sterc,  is  rigid,  hard,  severe. 
AVachter  gives  this  as  also  the  primary  sense  of  the 
Germ,  word  ;  which,  after  Sliier,  ho  with  the  high- 
est ixrubabilily  deduces  from  \tarr-en  rigere,  indu. 
ran;,  q.  '^larrig.  It  may  be  added  that  MoesCr. 
sfaurl{ni/h,  arescit,  drieth  up,  .Mark  ix.  18.  seems 
to  have  the  same  origin.  V.  Stare  above.  It  re- 
tains  this  sense  in  II.  Glouc.  Chrou.  p.  393.  \VI)en 
it  is  said  that  Robert  Courthosc  had  to  pledge  Nor. 
mandv  to  his  brother  William  llufus,  for  tlic  loan 
of  an  hundred  thousand  marks  ;  tiie  author  speaks 
of  the  terms  as  hard. 

And    borwede    of   liyni    tliervppe    an    liondred 

thousand  marc, 
To  wende  wyth  to  the  holy  lond,  &  that  was 
somdel  siarc. 
*'  Hard,  severe,"  Gl. 
STERK,  i-.     A  bullock.     V.  Stirk. 
STERLING,  St  It  II  EM  \c;,  adj.    A  term  used  to 
denott  English  money. 

I  mention  this  word,  merely  to  remark  the  gene, 
ral  idea  of  our  ancestors,  that  it  had  a  Scottish  ori- 
gin. Osbret,  a  Saxon  prince,  in  company  with  ICIhi, 
having  overrun  the  Southern  part  of  Scotland,  in  the 
ninth  century,  is  said  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
Castle  of  Stirling,  and  established  a  mint  during  bis 
residence  there. 

"  This  Osbret  had  his  cunycouris  within  this 
rastcl  (be  quhom  the  Striiieli/ig  money  tuk  begyn- 
iiyng).  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  x.  c.  14.  Libris,  soli, 
dis,   Acnauhqav  S/eilingis  ;  Boeth. 

Bellenden  evidently  adopts  this  as  the  origin  of 
the  term.  For  he  gives  it  according  to  the  old  or- 
thography of  the  name  of  the  town. 

"  King  Kdward  sal  pay  ane.  m.  pundis  striucling 
to  the  Danis."     Ibid.  B.  xi.  c.  U. 

This  derivation  is,  however,  quite  improbable. 
The  term  seems  far  rather  deducible  from  ey/crling, 
a  name  given  to  those  Germans  that  inhabited  the 
confines  of  Denmark,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the 
first  that  brought  the  art  of  refining  silver  into  Fng- 
land.  V.  Du  Cange,  vo,  Esterlingut. 
STERLING,  s.  The  name  of  a  river-fish,  Aberd. 

V.  DoWDKECK. 

STERN,  s.     A  star  ;  also,  a  grain.     V.  Stakn. 

Sterkyt,  part.  adj.     Starred,  starry. 
— The  swyft  tiod  of  slepe  gan  slyde 
Furth  of  the  stcr/ij/t  hcuyn  by  nychtis  tyde. 
Doug.  Firgil,  156.  30. 


To  STERUE,  Sterf,  v.  v.   To  die  ;  pret.  slarf. 
Mor  sail  I  dcsyr  hyr  frendschip  to  reseruc, 
Fra  this  day  furth  than  enir  bcfor  did  I, 
In  fer  off  wcr,  quhethir  I  leillor  yfcriic. 

IVuUacc,  vi.   10.  MS. 

Amydwart  the  melle 

Reddy  to  stcrf  his  hors  furtli  sleris  he. 

Doug,  f'/rgil,  391.  36. 
I-lufe  that  flour  abufe  all  other  thing, 
And  wold  bene  he,  that  to  hir  worsrhippiiig 
Mycht  ought  availe,  be  him  that  ftarf  on  riidi*, 
And  nowthir  spare  for  tranaile,  lyf,  nor  giide. 
King's  (Juair,  iv.  10. 
Chaucer,  id.     Belg.  stcrv-cn,  Gerin.  stcrf-eii,  id. 
To  Stekuen,  -c.  a.     To  kill. 

Forgiue  all  this,  and  schapilh  romcdye, 
To  saneii  me  of  your  beiiignc  grace. 
Or  do  me  t-tcruoi  furthwilh  in  this  place. 
King's  Qiiair,  iii.  29. 
A.S.  slcorf-nn.  (Jerni.  sterb-vn,  occidere.   inter- 
ficcre,  facere  ut  moriafur:  AS.  sicorfti,  caedes. 
STEUG,  Sti:wc;,   v.      I.   A  thorn,  a  prickle,  or 
any  thing  sharp-pointed,  S.B.   synon.  stoh. 
This  seems  the  primary  sense  :  in  which  it  is  al. 
lied  to  Germ,  stick  |)iinctum,   ictus  ;   sicch-en,  A.S. 
stir. an,    puiigere,    cusjiide    fodere,    confodere  ;     as 
AVachler  obscTves  of  the  v.  ;   Incipit  a  puncto,   et 
desinit  in  vuliiere.    He  views  JNIoesCJ.  stile  punctum, 
(in  stika  metis,  in  puncto  temporis)  as  allied  ;   also 
itikl  calix,   [jroperly  a  horn,  with  which  the  animal 
strikes,   iind  transferred  to  a  cup,   because  the  an. 
cients  drunk  out   of  horns.     Isl.  stitcil  still  denotes 
the  sharp   part  of  a  horn  ;  resembling  A.S.  sticcel 
stimulus,  aculeiis. 

2.  A  rusty  dart,   Aberd. 

This  doughty  lad  he  was  resolv'd 

WV  me  his  fate  to  try, 
Wi'  poison'd  stca-gs  o'  Hercules  ; 

Bat  'las  !  his  bleed  wis  fey. 

Poems  in  tlie  Ihiclutn  Dialect,  p.  6. 

3.  Obliquely,  a  hasty  stitch  with  a  jieedle,  a  slight 
and  coarse  sewing,  S.B. 

The  idea  evidently  suggested  is,  that  this  sense  has 
originated  from  the  use  of  a  coarse  instrument  in 
])lace  of  a  needle  ;  as  small  pins  of  wood  weic  for. 
merly  used,  instead  of  buttons,  for  fastening  an  un- 
der-w  aist-coaf.  Hence, 
To  SrEtJG,  r.  a.     To  stitch,  to  sew  slightly  and 

coarsely,  S.B. 
STEUEN,  a.     Expl.  "  hour,  or  time." 
jVo  say  nought  what  thou  scs, 
Bot  hold  astow  art  hende. 

And  hele ; 
Jyay  it  al  under  hende, 
To  itcucn  gif  thai  it  stele. 

•SV;-  Triflrcm,  p.  170. 
The  term  seems  properly  to  signify  judgment,  ju. 
dieial  trial,  as  synon.  \\\i\\  Stcivyn.  Thus  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  is,  "  If  they  jilacc  it  in  judgment," 
i.  e.  if  they  make  any  judicial  or  strict  inquiry. 
Ill  like  manner,  the  phrase  used  both  by  S.  and  K. 
writers,  unset  stevin,  denotes  a  time  not  fixed,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  determination  of  a  daij  of  law,  or  of  trial. 
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■Quhen  cup  is  full,  then  hold  it  cvin ; 

For  man  may  meit  at  utfiet  stcvin, 
Thocht  mountunis  never  meifs. 

Montgomcn'e,  MS.  Chron.  S.P.  iii.  504. 
We  may  chance  to  mccte  with  Robin  Hood, 
Here  at  some  utis,e(t  steveri. 

Pcrcj/''s  Rcliques,  i.  70.     V.  Stewyx. 
STEUIN,  Steven,  s.     I.  The  voice. 

— Strcckand  vp  my  handis  towart  heiiin, 
My  orison  1  made  with  deuote  steitin. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  73.  26. 
Oft  by  Sibyllis  sawis  he  toiiys  his  stcuin. 
Ibid.  Prol.  159.  29. 
The  word  is  still  used  in  this  sense,  S.13. 
Quo'  Joan,  My  stcven,  Sir,  is  blunted  sair, 
And  singing  frae  me  frighted  alf  with  care. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  1 17. 
2.  Sound,  a  note. 

The  clamour  of  the  men  and  trumpis  steui'n 
Gan  springing  vp  on  hicht  vnto  the  heuin. 

Doug,  rirgil,  367.  41. 
The  Stirling  changes  diuers  stciiyiiiujs  nyse. 

ibici.  403.  23. 
Sievvon,  a  loud  noise,  A.  Bor.  Grose. 
MoesG.  il/bna,  A.S.  stefiie,  ili'fen,  vox. 
STEUIN,  .?.    The  stem  or  prow  of  a  ship. 

The  Troianis  frakkis  oner  the  llude, — 

Thare  steuynnijs  stowrand  fast  throw  the  salt 
fame. 

Doug.  Virgil,  14.  14. 
Rudd.  mentions  S.  steven  as  synon.  with  Be!;:;. 
sleuen  rostrum  navis,  sieve  prora.  Without  suffi- 
cient reason  he  views  this  and  the  preceding  s.  as 
originally  the  same.  Isl.  stofn  signifies  caudex,  sti- 
j)es,  stirps  ;  and  stafn,  prora  ;  which  Sercn.  deduces 
from  stofna  inchoari.  A.S.  sWfn  also  signities  prora. 
Ihre  views  Isl.  staf  tabula,  asser,  as  the  origin  ;  vo. 
Stitmm. 

To  SrEuiN,  v.  a.    To  direct  the  course  of  a  ship 
towards   a  certain  point,   by  turning  the  prow 
towards  it ;  proras  seu  rostrum  obvertere,  Rudd. 
To  tiirne  thare  course  he  gan  his  feris  command, 
And  stcuin  thare  schippis  to  the  samin  land. 
Doug.  Firgil,  205.  37. 
Isl.   stcfn-u,    proram   aliquo   dirigere ;    Hue,   to. 
S/aemmu,   p.  757. 

STEW,  Sti;w  ic,  ,<r.     I.  Vipour,  S. 
On  athir  half  thai  war  sa  stad. 
For  the  ryrlit  gret  heyt  that  thai  had, 
For  fechtyn,  and  for  sounys  het, 
Tliat  all  thair  tlesche  of  swate  wes  wate. 
And  sic  a  fitea  raiss  out  otVthaim  then, 
Oil  ani'ding  bath  of  liorss  and  men, 
And  oil  powdyr  ;   that  sic  myrknes 
In  till  the  ayr  abowyne  thaim  wes, 
That  it  wes  vvondre  for  to  se. 

Barbour,  xi.  614.  MS. 
2,  Smoke,  S. 

All  Secill  trymblys  qnakin;;  with  ane  rerd, 
And  ouglie  iteio  ouerquheljiiys  hfiiin  and  erd. 
Doug,  lirg/l,  8S.  4. 

The  hcuynnis  hie  did  waxin  dirk, 

Inuoluit  witti  the  reky  sietcis  mirk. 

IbiU.  367.  32. 
Vol.  II. 


*'  They  tukc  the  aulde  man  Walter  Mill,  and 
cruellie  brint  him  :  althocht  fra  that  fyre  rais  sic 
ane  sUwe,  quhilk  did  straik  such  sturt  to  thair  sto- 
makis,  that  they  rcwit  it  eucr  efter."  H.  Charteris' 
Pref.  Lyndsay's  Warkis,  1592.  A.  4.  a. 
3.   Dust. 

Bot  thys  Eneas,  full  bald  vndcr  schrild. 
With  all  his  cist  driuis  throw  the  plane  feild ; 
And  with  him  s»ryftly  bryngis  ouer  the  bent 
Ane  rout  cole  blak  of  the  stew  quhare  he  went, 
Doug.  Virgil,  426.  6. 
Slea)  is  thus  cxj)l.  by  Grose,  "  when  the  air  ii 
full  of  dust,  smoke  or  steam,"  A.  Bor. 

Rudd.  derives  the  word  immediately  from  Beig, 
stof  pulvis,  pulvisculus.  It  seems  more  nearly  al- 
lied  to  Isl.  sty  fa,  vapor  in  vaporariis  non  defumatis; 
G.  Andr.  Rudd.  properly  mentions  E.  steze,  Fr. 
esfuve,  Ital.  stufa,  hypocaustum,  as  cognates  ;  also 
Hisp.  tujo,  vapor  calidus  et  dcnsus  qualis  e  balneis 
halat.  This  is  merely  a  corr.  of  the  Isl.  term. 
MoesG.  stub.  Franc,  stuppc,  Alcm.  stouf,  Su.G. 
stoef,  Germ,  staub,  all  signify  dust.     Hence, 

Mir.L-STEw,   s.     The  dust  which  flies   about  a 

miln,  S.     Germ,  muhlslaub. 
Stew  ATT,  .?.     "  A  person  in  a  state  of  violent 
perspiration,   from   Steis,   vapour,"    Gl.  Sibb. 
V.  Stuvat. 
STEWYN,  s.     Judgment,  doom. 

Vengeance  otf  this  throuch  out  that  kynrik 

ycid, 
Grantyt  wes  fra  God  in  the  gret  hcwyn, 
Sa  ordand  he  that  law  suld  be  thair  stcwj/n. 
To  falss  Saxonis,  for  thair  fell  jugement, 
Thar  W3kkydnes  our  all  the  land  is  went. 

IVullacs,  vii.  232.  MS. 
The  Minstrel  here  relates  the  story  concerning  the 
hanging  of  the  Scottish  Barons  at  Ayr.  The  sense 
is  ;  "  It  was  the  will  of  God,  that  they  should  be 
judged  according  to  their  own  law,  or  their  mode 
of  dispensing  law  to  others."  The  signilication  of 
.itetcj/u  is  determined  by  the  expression  in  the  fol. 
lowing  line,   "  thair  fell  jugement." 

Isl.  stcfiia  denotes  a  fixed  time,  statutum  tempus, 
Ihre.  This  is  the  precise  sense  of  R.  steven,  as  given 
by  Lye;  Add.  Jun.  Etym.  \o.  Stevin,  vox.  The 
Isl.  term  also  signifies  a  meeting,  convention  ;  G. 
Andr.  At  times  it  denotes,  in  a  general  sense,  a 
meeting  for  w  hatever  purpose.  Aki  buuth  oc  Ey- 
rike  Kongi  til  vcizlo,  oc  lagthi  hononi  hinn  soma 
slcfnodug ;  Aco  also  invited  king  Eric  to  a  feast, 
and  a|)pointed  the  same  day  of  meeting,  lleims  Kr. 
Tom.  i.  88.  ap.  Hire,  vo.  Staemma. 

Sometimes  it  signities  a  more  solemn  meeting,  that 
which  in  Lat.  is  denominated  comilia.  liner  heidnu 
menu  fiofdo  tha  stel'na  Ji'ulmcnna,  oc  toko  that  rad 
al  bloto  tzceim  munnom  or  hxccriom  fiordungi ;  In 
the  mean  time  the  heathen,  having  held  a  full  meet, 
ing,  took  counsel  that  they  w  onld  sacrifice  two  men 
for  every  province.      Kristnis.  p.  li. 

It  also  denotes  an  action  at  law,  dica,  G.  Andr. 
Aj'  thzci  fell  stefnan;  l^is  sopila  est,  Krislnis.  p.  90. 
Eg  "tefne,  dicain  iiidico,  dicam  scribo,  accer.«o.  Tita 
er  Olufr  Kongr  spurdi  iispektr  thacr  er  Tliung. 
hrandr  gordi,  stefndi  hunn  hanom  til  sin,   oc  bar 
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faker  a  hann  ;  Kinq  Olavp,  haTing  heard  of  tlif  di';. 
tiiibaiKc-);  nhich  Tli;inu'l'riind  oxtiu-d,  summoned  him 
to  appear  before  him,  and  objected  to  him  the  crimes 
he  had  eommided.      Kristnis.  \i.  -10.  4'2. 

MoeaG.  stait-tui,  itoi-an,  sif^nify  to  jiidse  ;  Raih. 
taba  siuiiides,  Thou  hast  judged  rislil,  I^ulie  vii.  3  1. 
rienco.v/a««  a  jud^c,  itauastol  a  judgment-seat,  and 
uiulaUaua  an  adversary,  one  who  appears  against 
anollier  in  judj^mcnt. 

Ihro  seems  inclined  to  derive  tlic  MoesG.  word 
from  i/uf  a  rod  ;  because  judges  anciently  carried 
rods  or  staves,  as  badges  of  authority  ;  adding,  that 
(lie  military  .?/<//?' is  tlie  judicial  power  in  a  regiment. 
Some  have  conjectured,  with  considiTal)lc  probabi- 
lity, that  Isl.  s/ffna,  as  denoting  a  fixed  time,  an 
action  at  law,  or  jndgmi;nt,  may  be  traced  to  A.S. 
.</t//(,  vox;  because  it  is  by  the  voice  of  authority 
that  a  day  is  Qxal,  or  judgment  pronounced.  We 
may  add, 'that  a  day  fixed  for  judgment  was  general- 
ly  made  known  by  public  prodainulion. 

The  A.S.  word,  denoting  a  (ixed  time,  is  f:fem.iie, 
to  which  Su.Cr.  staemma  corresponds  ;  diem  defi- 
nirc,  in  jus  vocare,  Ihre  views  this  word  as  analo- 
gous to  Isl.  ftcfna.  These  three  Isl.  phrases,  stej'na 
haitiim  ihinii,  lagga  idg'tefnii,  and  dag  gifica,  (i.  e. 
to  give,  or  fix  a  day),  are  used  as  S)  non. ;  and  convey 
the  same  idea  with  our  old  phrase,  to  appoint  a  la-u:- 
drnj,  or  daj/  oj lai:.      V.  Steue.n. 

STY,  s.     ExpL  place. 
Tristrcm  on  a  day, 

Tok  llodain  wel  crly  ; 
A  best  he  tok  to  pray, 

Bi  a  dern  fly.  Sir  Tri^frem,  p.  151. 

Su.G.  sto  locus.  The  term  may,  however,  sig- 
nify a  path,  a  strait  ascent ;  Su.G.  Isl.  stig,  A.S, 
stiga,  MocsG.  siaiga.  Germ,  stcg,  semita. 

STIBBLE,  s.     Stubble,  S. 

"  Shod  i'  the  craddle,  and  barefoot  on  the  siib. 
lie;''  Ferguson's  S.  Prov.  p.  2S.  "  spoken  of  those 
%\ho  are  tenderly  used  in  their  infancy,  and  after 
meet  with,  harsher  treatment."  Kelly,  p.  289. 
STiBBLE-nir.,  ,f.  The  reaper  in  harvest  who  takes 
the  lead,  S.  ;  lianrst-lord,  E. 
But  Slibhle-rig  gat  time  to  rue 

That  he  sae  laid  about  it ; 
'Tween  punch  an'  ream  a  tulyie  grew, 
An'  fiercelie  was  disputit. 

Rev.  J.  NicrJ'.f  Poems,  ii.  155. 
Stibbler,  .f.    A  ludicrous  designation  frequently 
given  to  one  who  is  otherwise  called  a  Proba- 
tioner, as  having  no  settled  charge,  S. 
Not  the  long  'lending  sfibler,  at  his  call, 
Not  husbandman    in   drought   when    rain    de- 
scends ; — 
E'er  knew  such  pleasure  as  this  joyful  swain. 
Rumsai/.<t  Puem^,  i.  212, 
A  custom  formerly  prevailed  in  S.,   and  has  not 
entirely  gone  into  desuetude  in  some  places,  of  turn- 
ing  out  horses   loose,   to  feed  among   the  stubble, 
after  harvest.     These  horses  are  denominated  siib- 
l/lers.     In  former  times  it  was  reckoned  allowable 
for  a  person  to  take  one  of  them,   and  ride  him  for 
a  few  miles,  without  asking  the  leave  of  the  owner, 
or  paying  any  hire.     Hence,  it  is  said,  a  Preacher 
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rorcivcd  this  designation,  as  he  might  be  employed 
by  any  minister  who  needed  his  assistance  ;  aiid, 
little  to  the  credit  of  these  times,  the  sligjitest  con- 
sideration for  his  services  was  rarely  accounted  ne- 
cessary. 

To  Si'ICHLE,  (gutt.)  V.  n.    To  rustle,  to  cause 
a  rustling  sound,  S.      I'lss/t;  synon, 
Ilencc  itichliiig,  the  act  of  rustling.     Pinkcrlon 
improperly  renders  it  chirping,  Gl.  S.  P.  R, 
The  stickling  of  a  mouse  out  of  presence 
Had  bene  to  uie  mair  ugsomc  than  the  hell, 
Pulicc  of  Jlonouj-f   \.  20. 
To   STICK,    V.   a.     To   bungle,    to   botcli.     J 
.<ilicUl  coat,  a  coat  30  made  as  not   to  fit  iho 
wearer,  S, 

The  term  is  applied  to  composition,  S. 
Thy  verses  nice  as  ever  nicket, 
Made  inc  as  canty  as  a  cricket  ;■ 
1  ergh  to  reply,  lest  I  stick  it. 

Ilmnilton,  Rain^ui/''s  Poein.t,  ii.  3S-1. 
"   To  slick  unjj  thing ;  to  spoil  any  thing  in  th(S~ 
execution."     Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.  p.  25, 

Apparently  allied   to  Germ,    steck-en   impedirc, 
impejlimentum  objicerc. 

STICK,  s.  A  temporary  obstacle,  or  impediment. 

"  This  mistrust  will  be  a  grief  and  a  stick,  but 

hardly  a  total  and  tiiial  stop."     Baillic's  Lett.  ii.  190. 

Q,  something  that  causes   to   stop,     V.   Steik, 

V.  2. 

STICK  AND  STOWE,  an  adverbial  phrase  ec^i« 
valent  to,  completely,  altogether,  S. 
But  new-li:;ht  herds  gat  sic  a  cowe. 
Folk  thought  thera  ruin'd  stick. an-storce. 

Burns,  iii.  225.  . 
Mair  sports  than  these  there  were  a  few, 
Which,  gin  1  ga'e  you  stick  an'  stoic, 
Wad  tak  o'er  mcikle  time  e'enow. 
Shirrefs'  Poems,  p.  21-4.      V,  Stab  and  StoW, 
STICKLE,  s.    The  trigger  of  a  gun  or  pistol,  S- 

V.  Stf.kill, 
To  STYE,  r.  a.     To  cliinb. 

From  thence,  with  curious  mind  my  standerds 

'  stijes 
The  hill,  where  sunne  is  seen  to  set  and  ryes. 
Hudson's  Judith,  p.  74. 
MocsG.  strig-an,  A.S.  Alem,  stig-an,  Su.G,  stig- 
a.  Germ,  steig-cn,  id.  adscendere. 
STIFFENIN,  ,?.     The  name  by  which  starch  is 
vulgarly  denominated,  because  linens,  gcc.   are 
stiffened  by  it,  S.     The  E.  name  has  a  similsr 
origin, 
STYK, „«,     A  stitch.     V.  Steik,  s. 
STILE,  Style,  .«,  A  sparred  gate,  S.  an  oblique 
use  of  the  E.  word. 

It  seems  to  signify  a  gate,  in  the  following  passage. 
Bat  wae  to  that  inilucky  night! 
I'm  like  to  brake  my  heart! 
That  night  Achilles  kept  the  style. 
An'  died  by  Paris'  dart. 

Poems  in  the  Uuchan  Dialect,  p.  28, 
STYLrr,  part.  pa.     Honoured. 

Ilowbeid  that  I  lang  tyme  hes  bene  exylit, 
I  trest  in  God  my  name  sowld  yit  be  sfj/lit. 
Lyndsuy,  S.P.R.  ii.  19. 
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From  s(>ilc,  a  title  or  appellation,  a  term  fiC- 
qucntlj'  used  in  S.  for  a  title  of  honour,  as  that  be- 
longing  to  a  nobleman. 

To  STILL,  V.  n.    To  cease,  to  be  at  rest,  S. 
They've  gotten  a  geet  that  stills  no  night  nor 
day. 

Ross's  Helenorc,  p.  19. 
Tent.  GiTin.  siillen,  sistere. 
To  STILP,  V.  n.    I.  To  stalk,  to  take  long  steps, 
S.B. 

"  I  did  na  care  i&  stilp  npo'  my  qiieefs,  far  fear 
o'  the  brigaiiers."     Journal  i'loni  London,   p.  6. 

Perhaps  from  Isl.  sfaul-ri,  to  walk  step  for  stop 
after  oiifc.     G.  Andr.,  definiii!;  .sti-lpa,  novitia  pu- 
ella,  says,  a  simile,  quasi  stiiiilpa,  quae  scilicet  non- 
dum  didicit  modcrare  gressus. 
2.  To  go  on  crutches,  S.B. 
Stili'er,  s,    la  stalker  ;  or  one  who  has  long 

legs,  S.B. 
2.  Sa/pers,  pi.  crutches,  S.B. 
S.  Two  long  poles,  with  notches  for  supporting 
the  feet,  by  means  of  which  one  crosses  a  river 
dry-shod,  S.B. 

As  used  in  the  two  last  senses,  it  might  be  dedu- 
ced from  Su.G.  stulpe,  a  prop,  a  support,  a  jnllar. 
To  STILT,  V.  n.     1.  To  go  on  crutches,  S. 
2.  To  halt,  to  cripple,  S. 

It  is  sometimes  used  nictaph.  in  this  sense. 
i\Iy  spaviet  Pegasus  will  limp, 

Till  ance  he's  fairly  hct ; 
And  then  he'll  hjlch,  and  stilt,  and  jimp, 
And  riu  an  unco  lit. 

Burns,  iii.  1(50. 
Su.G.  stijlt-a,  grallis  inccderc.  To  this  the  fol- 
lowing Tcrbs  are  evidently  allied  ;  Isl.  s//ittl-a,  Su.G. 
itijlt-u,  pedetentim  incederc.  Ihre  inclines  to  derive 
this  from  stol  fulcrum,  that  upon  which  any  thing 
rests. 

Stilt  of  a  plous;7i,  s.  The  plough-tail,  or  handle 
of  a  plough,  S. 

"  Their  ploughs  are  little  and  light,  having  only 
ona  stilt."     Brand's  Orkney,  p.  155. 

Stilts,  s.  pi.    Poles  used  for  crossing  a  river. 

"  It  is  unequally  divided  by  the  river  [Don], 
which  the  people  commonly  pass  upon  stills;  which 
are  poles  or  stakes  about  0  feet  in  length,  with  a 
step  on  one  side,  on  which  the  passenger,  raised 
about  2  feet  from  the  ground,  resting  them  against 
his  sides  and  armpits,  and  moving  them  forward  by 
each  hand,  totters  through."  P.  Kddrummy,  Aberd. 
Statist.  Ace.  xviii.  411. 

"  This  they  call  siiliing."     P.  Dollar,  Clackm. 
Ibid.  XV.  157.  N. 
To  STYME,  V.  n.    1.  To  open  the  eyes  partially, 

to  look  as  one  does  whose  vision  is  indistinct, 

S.B.  to  blinl:,  synon. 
2.    It  also  denotes  the  aukward  motions  of  one 

•who  does  not  see  well.     Hence  a  person  of  this 

description  is  vulgarly  called  a  lilind  sti/mic,  S.B. 

It  seems  doubtful,  if  it  have  any  aflinily  to  Isl. 
s(ifm-a  luctari.    A.  Bor.  stimcj/,  dim-sighted,  Grose. 
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STYME,  s.  One  is  said  not  (o  see  a  styme,  when 
one  is  not  able  to  distinguish  any  thing  ;  whe- 
ther this  be  occasioned  by  darkness,  by  indis- 
tinctness of  vision,  or  by  inattention,  S. 
"  /  don't  see  a  stime  of  it,  i.  e.  a  glimpse  of  it ;" 
A.  Bor.  Grose. 

Styme  seems  properly  io  signify  a  particle,  a  whit. 

For  dust  that  day 

Mycht  na  man  se  ane  styme 
To  red  thainc. 

Pcblis  to  the  Play,  st.  15. 
The  Fr.  phrase,  Je  rCfi  vols  gou/fc,  I  see  it  not  a 
whit,  is  somewhat  analogous  ;  literally,  a  drop. 

In  underneath  the  Hovvr, 

The  lurking  serpent  lyes ; 
Suppose  thou  seis  her  not  a  stijmc, 
Till  that  scho  stings  thy  futc. 

Chcrrie  and  S lac,  st.  40. 
Thou  lichtlies  all  trew  properties 

Of  Luve  express  ; 
And  marks  quheu  neir  a  styme  thou  seis, 
And  hits  begess. 

Scott,  Evergreen,  i.  113.  st.  4. 
Su.G.  slomm  denotes  the  elementary  principle  of 
any  thing  ;  elemcntum  alicujus  rei,  et  prima  adum. 
bratio.  Stymclse,  species  unde  quid  concludere  quc- 
anui5,  ant  subodorare  :  Ihrc.  C.B.  ysium  form,  fi- 
gure, species. 

STIMIKET,  prct.  v.     Belched. 
How  masterlyk  about  yeid  he! 
lie  s/imilcet  lyk  a  tyk,  sum  sacd. 
A  mirrear  dance  niicht  na  man  see. 

Dunbar,  Maitlund  Poems,  p.  96. 
q.  stomached,  from  stomach. 
To  STIMMER,  v.  n.     To  go  about  in   a  con- 
fused  manner,    S.B.    perhaps    the    same    with 
Slammer,  or  a  deriv.  from  Sti/me,  v.  q.  v. 
STIMPART,  5.     "  The  eight  part  of  a  Win- 
chester bushel,"  Gl.  Burns. 

A  heapit  stinipart,  I'll  reserve  ane 
Laid  by  for  you. 

Burns,  iii.  14i. 
Fr.  huifieme  part  ?  Gl.  Sibb.     Septicmc,  the  se- 
venth, would  have  more  resemblance,  did  tlie  mea- 
sure correspond. 
STING,  SrEiNG,  s.     1.  A  pole,  S. 

Wallas  that  steing  tuk  wj)  in  till  his  hand. 

IVallace,  ii.  41.  MS. 
In  vcr.  32.f<isteing  occurs,  Perth  Ed.    In  MS.  it 
is  sastcing.     But  the  term  is  still  unintelligible. 
And  als  be  wss  a  sport  he  tuk  in  hand : 
He  bar  a  sastcing  in  a  boustous  poille; 
On  his  braid  bak  of  ony  wald  he  thoillo, 
Bot  for  a  grot,  als  fast  as  he  mycht  draw. 
It  is  evident  that  the  sastcing  denotes  the  same 
instrument  afterwards  simply  called  a  sfeing. 

Sinn  straik  with  stings,-  sum  gadderit  stauis, 
Sum  lied  and  wcil  cscheuit. 

Clir.  Kirk,  st.  15.     Chron.  S.  P.  ii.  363. 
Then  forth  came  Duncan  on  the  morrow, 
As  he  had  been  to  ride  on  sorrozs, 
With  a  long  sting,  which  he  did  borrow, 
To  chase  the  nieir  away. 

ll'at son's  Coll.  i.  43.     L.  onforrow. 
»P2 
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A.S.  ftj/n^,  if'-'ftg,  suilc":,  Toctis,  clava  ;  probably 
from  stii'i^-un  |)iin!,'eri',  because  comnioiil)-  sharp- 
pointed,  and  a.-.  Rudil.  obsorvus,  "  frcquciilly  made 
ii.>.e  of  for  goads  and  watcr.polcs."  Isl.  stansa, 
Su.G.  .ytacn^,  fusiis,  portica. 

2.  Us;;cl  to  denote  a  pike  or  spear. 

Mczoiitiiis  the  grym,  a;)oun  auc  spere, 
Or  hcich  .\/iiig  or  stoiirc  of  the  fir  tro, 
The  blak  fyrc  blcsis  of  rcik  inswakkis  he. 

DoufT.  lirgil,  '295.  43. 
And  daiiix  thamc  doim  with  pikkis  and  poyiitit 

iltilgii. 

Ibid.  1.  20. 

Thair  was  n.»  sic  bataill : 

Bot  thair  wes  daylic  slcirraisliiiig, 
Qiihair  men  of  armis  brak  nionic  siing. 
Lijndtay'' s  Sqiiifcr  Meldrum,  159  I,  A.  iiii.  b. 

He  stall  away  thair  stings  baith  clair. 

Quhair  is  my  speir,  says  Sym  the  knicht. 

Evergreen,  ii.  177. 
Isl.  s/ang,  sfeing,  hasta. 

3.  An  instrument  for  thatching,  S. 

Hence,  or  from  flung,  is  formed  Sfangril,  id.  q.  v. 
Stinc;  ami  Linc;.  I.  7'o  C(irri/  «//,vi>-  and  lins;, 
to  carry  with  a  long  pole,  resting  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  two  persons ;  as  dray-men  carry  a  barrel 
of  beer,  S. 
9,  To  cnrrt/  off  sting  and  ling,  to  do  so  entirely, 
wholly,  S.  Gl.  Sibb. 

As  sting  denotes  a  pole,  ting  has  been  supposed 
io  signify  qnirk  motion  ;   or  as  expressing  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  the  bearer,  as  they  move  in  a  line, 
the  one  following  the  other.      V.  Ling. 
3-  The  use  both  of  a  pole  and  of  a  rope,  especial- 
ly in  the  management  of  horses  and  cattle. 
Then  did  she  halt  lang  in  despair, 
M'ithdraw  her  to  a  place,  even  where 
She  thought  there  should  be  least  repair. 
And  that  nane  should  come  near  her. 
— I3y  .<:ting  and  ling  they  did  up-bang  her, 

And  bare  her  down  between  them 
To  Dtinca?i^s  burn,  and  there,  but  dread. 
They  left  her,  and  came  hame  good  sjieed. 
Mare  of  Collingluun,  IVatxon's  Coll.  i.  48. 
i.  c.  They  forced  her  to  rise  by  using  both  a  pole 
and  a  rope.     This  is  perhaps  the  original  sense. 
Stinger,  *.     A  mender  of  thatched  roofs  ;   so 
cailed,  because  he  uses  a  sting  or  short  pointed 
stick  in  doing  his  work,  S. 
Sti.vcisdynt,  s.    "  Ane  dint  or  straike  with  ane 
sting  or  batton  ;  in  Latine,  Fustigatio ;"  Skene, 
Verb.  Sign,  in  vo. 

"   Within   bourgh,   bloudwit,    ilingisdijnt,    mar- 
chett,   herreyeld,    nor   other  like  things — sould  not 
be  heard."      Burrow  Lawes,   c.  19. 
STINKING-WEED,  s.     Common  Ragwort. 

"  Sener.io  Jacobaca,  Uttalan  Gaulis.    The  stink' 
ing  z€eed,  Scot,  aust."     Lightfoot,   p.  1132. 
To  STYNT,  r.  n.     To  stop. 

He  saw  per  ordoure  al  the  sege  of  Troy. — 
He  styntis,  and  wepand  sayd  Achates  tyll,  &c. 
Doug.  Virgil,  27.  20. 
St^nty  pret.  stopped. 


Right  styth  stuflit  in  steill  thai  stotit  na  ftynt, 
Gai:an  and  Gul.  iii.  3. 
O.K..  id.     Thus  it  is  useiT,  lloccleTe,  p.  41. 
He  styntilh  never,  till  his  purs  be  bare. 
To  STIR,  t'.  a.  To  plough  slightly.     V.  Steer. 
STIRK,  Stliik,  5.     1.  A  bullock  or  heifer  be- 
tween one  and  two  years  old,  S.     A  slut  is  a 
bullock  about  three  years  old  ;  the  name  being 
generally  changed  from  stirk  to  slot,  about  tlic 
time  of  its  being  fit  to  be  yoked  in  the  plough. 
It  occurs  in  the  S.  Pro?.     "  There  was  ay  some 
water  where  the  stirk  drowned  ;'.'  i.  e.  "•  there  «as 
certainly  some  occasion  for  so  much  talk,  rumour, 
and  suspicion."     Kelly,   p.  309. 

Ye  liaif  our  oxin  reft. and  slane, 

liryttnyt  our  ilerkis,  and  young  beistis  raony 

ane.  Doug.  I'irgil,  76.  5. 

The  stirkis  for  the  sacrifyee  per  case 
War  newly  brytnit.  Ibid.  138.  36. 

Jok  that  wes  wont  to  keij)  the  ylirkis. 
Can  now  draw  him  an  cleik  of  kirkis. 

Dunbar,  liannatj/ne  Poems,  p.  66. 
Stirk  is  the  mod.  proii. 

"  Commonly  Scot.  lior.  they  distinguish  between- 
stirk  and  slccr,  tlie  first  being  yoiniger,  and  either 
male  or  female,  the  other  some  older,  and  only 
male  ;"  Kudd. 

2.  Metaph.  a  stupid  ignorant  fellow,  S. 
For  me  1  took  them  a'  for  stirks — 
That  loo'd  na  money. 

Jiatnsuj/\\  Poems,  i.  307. 
A.S.  s/j/rc,  sfj/ric,  juvencus,  juvenca.     Hence  F. 
sturk,    a    young    ox    or    heifer  ;    s/ijrke,    l.ancash. 
Somn.   s/i/ric,  itj/rc,  is  undoubtedly  a  dimin.  from 
A.S.  sti/re,  steor,   MocsG.  stiurs,    Alem.  stier,   a 
steer.     The  more  ancient  form  of  the  latter  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Su.G.  tiur,  Isl.  Ij/r,  C.B.  tar-us,  (Lat. 
taur-us),  from  tar-o,  tar-u,  ferire,  pereutere.     V. 
Scren.  vo.  Steer.     V.  also  the  letter  K.     Hence, 
To  SriitK,  r.  «.     To  be  with  calf,  S.B. 
STIRKIN,  part.  pa.     Wounded,  stricken. 

Ouer  all  the  ciete  enrageit  sclio  here  and  thare 
Wandris,  as  ane  stirkin  liy nd,  quham  the  stalkar, 
Or  scho  persaif,  from  fer  bctis  with  his  llainc. 
Doug.  Virgil,  102.  6. 
STIRLIN,  .<r.    The  denomination  of  a  silver  coin, 
apparently  ascribed  to  David  I.  of  Scotland. 
"  The  itirlin  in  the  time  of  the  said  King  David, 
did  wey   threttie    twa   graihcs    of   gude    and   round 
quheat  :   Bot  now  it  is  otlierwaies,   be' reason  of  the 
ininoralion  of  the  money."     Stat.  Rob.  III.  c.  22. 
s.  6.     Lat.  co])y,  Sterlingus. 

This  is  expl.  by  Du  Cange, — pro  monetae  si)ccie, 
quain  denarium  Sterlingtim  vocabant.  He  quotes 
Matt.  Paris,  An.  1247,  as  using  the  term  in  a  simi- 
lar sense.  Praecepit  Dominus  Rex — ut  quicunquo 
deinde  Estcrlingus  in  regno  suo  pondere  non  legalis 
inveniretur,  statim  funderetur  ;   vo.  Esterlingus. 

The  term  starlinges,  as  used  by  Chaucer,  is  expl. 
"  pence  of  sterling  money  ;"  Tyrwhitt. 

The  name  has  evidently  originated  from  the  term 
sterling  or  itirlin,  as  denoting  the  quality  of  the 
money.     Thus, it  is  also  used  as  an  adj. 
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**  It  w  statute,  that  the  kings  money,  that  is  »//V- 
Un  monoy,  sail  not  be  caried  furth  of  the  realine." 
Stat.  David  II.  c.  37.     V.  Sterling. 

STIRLING,  s.    The  stare  or  starling,  a  bird,  S. 
Sturnus  vulLiaris,  Linn. 

1  think  anc  greit  derisioun, 

To  hi'ir  Nunnis,  and  Sisterls,  nycht  and  day, 
Singand  and  sayand  psalmis  and  orisoun  ; 
Nocht  vndcrstanding  qiihat  tliay  sing  or  sayj 
Bot  like  ani"  Stirling,  and  anc  popingay, 
Quhilk  Icirnit  ar  to  speik  be  lang  vsagc. 

Li/ndsajj'' s  fVarkis,  lo92,  p.  16. 
Teut,  xtcilinc/c  sturnus,  from  sterre,  id. 

STIRRAH,  s.     I.  "  A  stout  boy,  S. 

An  liunist  neiper  man,  Raljjh  was  his  name, — 
A,  dainty  itirrah  had  twa  years  out-ganc. 

Ross's  Heknore,  p.  13. 
2.  A  young  fellow. 

If  ony  niettl'd  stirrah  green 
For  favour  frae  a  lady's  eenj 
He  mauna  care  for  bcin'  seen 
Before  he  sheath 
His  body  in  a  scabbard  clean 

G'  gude  braid  claith. 

Fergiisson's  Poems,  ii.  22. 

STITH,  Stytii,  eufj-     I.  Firm,  steady,  S. 

Ah  thai  haid 

A  lord  that  sua  swtte  wes,  and  del)oncr, — 
And  in  bataill  sa  r't^th  to  stand, — 
That  thai  had  gret  causs  blyth  to  be. 

Barbour,  viii.  381.  MS. 
And  alhir  gau  contrare  vthir  sti/h  stand, 
M'ith  lingeris  fast  fakand  tharc  mace  in  hand. 
Doug,  f-'irgil,  141.  51. 

2.  Strong  ;  applied  to  inanimate  objects. 

lie  made 

A  sti/lh  castell,  and  tharc  he  hade 
Oft  and  mekyl  his  duellyng. 

tVi/nlozcii,  vii.  7.  8.     Also  Ibid.  x.  108. 
Barbour,  iv.  101. 
A.S.  siith,  stijth,  durus,  rigidus,  sevcrus.    Stethe, 
however,  signilics,  stabilis,  lirnius. 

3.  Dead  ;  properly,  havitig  the  stiffness  of  death. 
Slieet  sti/th,  shot  dead,  Aberd. 

"  For,  thinks  I,  an'  the  horses  tak  a  brattle 
now,  they  may  come  to  lay  up  my  mittens,  an'  ding 
me  yavil  an'  as  sljjth  as  gin  I  had  been  elf-shot." 
Journal  from  London,   p.  4. 

Up.by  the  Iambic's  lying  yonder  styth; 
But  niaksna,  that  it's  no  yourscl  I'm  blyth. 
Ross's  Helcnorc,  p.  15. 
STITHILL. 

Mony  segp  our  the  sey  to  the  cite  socht, 
Schipnicn  our  the streme  t\\a\stithilli\i\\  stranght, 
With  alkin  wappyns   I  wys  that  wes  for  were 
wroght. 

Gazcan  and  Gal.  ii.  12. 
Mr.  Pinkcrton  views  this  as  a  r.,  rendering  it,  in. 
terrogativi'ly,  steer.  But  it  seems  rather  an  udj.  or 
adv.,  from  A.S.  stithlic  durus,  or  ttithlice  severe, 
strenue.  Thus  straucht  must  be  the  r.  "■  Mari- 
ners stretrhcd  full  firmly,"  or  perhaps,  "  sternly, 
orer  the  sea." 


STIVAGE,  adj.     "  Stout,  fit  for  workj"  01.- 

Shirr.     V.  Staffage. 
STIVE,  adj.     Firm.     V.  Steive. 
STOB,  s.     ].  A  prickle,  or  a  very  small  splinter 
of  wood,  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  body,  S. 
In   this  sense  it  is  also  used  metaph.,  as  denoting 
something  that  mars  piece  of  mind. 

"  Ye  had  no  need  to  be  barefooted  among  the 
thorns  of  this  apostate  generation,  lest  a  stob  stick 
up  in  your  foot,  and  cause  j'ou  to  halt  all  your  days." 
Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  79. 
2.  The  puncture  made  by  means  of  a  prickle,  S. 
Germ,  stupj,  slipp,  punctum,  stupf-cn,  stipp-en, 
pungerc. 

To  Stub,  v.  n.     1.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument, S.  ;  synon,  job. 
2.  To  point  with  iron. 

Tiiay  maid  them  burdowns  nocht  to  bow, 

T«a  bewis  of  the  birk  ; 
Weil  stobbit  with  steil,  I  trow, 
To  stik  into  the  mirk. 
Sijinmye  and  his  Bruder,  Chron.  S.  P.  i.  360. 
STOB,  s.     I.  The  stump  of  a  tree. 

Sum  wer  fletand  on  the  land  : 

Quhailis  and  nionstouris  of  the  seis, 
Stickit  on  stvbbis  aman^r  the  treis. 

Liind\uij's  IVarkis,  1592,  p.  -13. 

2.  A  palisade,  a  stake  diiven  into  the  ground,  for" 
forming  a  fence,  S.  ;  more  commonly,  stab. 

Sum  of  Eneas  feris  bcsely 

Flaiis  to  plet  thayin  pnissis  by  and  by. 

And  of  smal  wikkeris  for  to  beild  vp  anc  bere, 

Of  sowpill  wandis,  and  of  brounys  sere, 

Biiund  with  the  syouns,  or  the  twistis  slo 

Of  smal  rammcl,  and  stobbis  of  akin  trc.  . 

Doug.  Virgil,  302.  9. 
Vimen,   however,   is  the  only  term  used  by  Vir?. 
"  The  dilicrent  articles   made  from   these  woods 
are  sold  at  the  following  prices  on  the  spot :  Stobs, 
at   4»'.    the   hundred,   four  feet  long."     P.  Campsie, 
Stirlings.  Statist.  Ace.   xv.  321. 

3.  A  pole,  a  stake. 

"  He  was  taken  and  headed,  and  his  right  hand 
set  upon  a  stob  in  the  same  place  where  he  was  slain." 
Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  53. 

A.S.  stc'ff,  stubb,  Belg.  stobbe,  Su.C.  Mod.  Sax. 
stubbe,  sti|)es,  truncus.  Dan.  stub,  "  a  stump,  a 
stock,  a  stem  or  stalk  ;"  Wollf.  Kilian  mentions 
Tent,  slipp-en  as  signifying  interseplrc,  to  fence 
about  ;  whether  from  the  s.,  or  vice  versa,  seems 
doubtful.  Ihre  derives  Su.G.  stubbe  from  stufic-a 
amputare.  S.  Sto:^,  q.  v.,  is  used  iu  a  cognate 
sense. 
Stob,  s.     The  stump  of  a  rainbow,  or  that  part 

which  seems  to  rest  on  the  horizon,  when  no 

more  of  it  is  seen,  S. 

This,  by  seamen,  is  viewed  as  a  prognostic  of  an 
approaching  storm.  If  I  mistake  not,  they  also  call 
it  a  dos^s. 

This  seems  allied  to  the  preceding  term,  and  io 
Su.G.  stubb,  which  denotes  a  part  of  any  thing 
broken  off  from  the  rest ;  Notat  rem  quamvis  mino- 
rem  a  suo  coutinuo  abruptam;  stubbig  mutilus,  bre- 
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■vis,  Ihre;  (E.  stubbed).    Dan.  j/ar,  a  rcmnanl,  an 

end. 

Stob-featiikr.s,  s.  ;)/.    The  short  unfledged  fea- 

,ther>  which  reoiain  on  a  fowl  after  it    has  been 

plucked  ;  applied   also   to   those  which  appe.ir 

first  on  a  young  bird,  S. 

Ilrncc,  a  bird  i^  said  to  be  slabbed,  or  nlob-fea- 
Jhcr'd.  The  latter  term  is  also  iisiiJ  mutaph.  Of  a 
young  couple,  who  have  little  provi-ion  or  fiirni. 
-turc,  it  is  sard  ;  Thrjj'rc  nae  stob-fculkcr'd  yet,  S.B. 

The  ori^'iii  is  slob,  a  stump,  from  the  shortness  of 
the  feathers. 

SroB-TitACKER,  X.  One  who  forms  or  mends 
thatched  roofs,  by  drivinj^  in  the  straw  with  a 
slob,  sling,  or  stake,  S.13. 

The  work  thus  performed  is  called  stob-thacking 
-or  -ihulchiii'i. 

"  Slob-thatohing  is  now  become  pretty  general, 
and,  when  well  executed,  makes  a  warm  and  dura- 
ble roof."'  P.  New  Deer,  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.  ix. 
187,  188. 

Stob-thacrit,  Stob-thatciied,  adj.  Thatch- 
ed in  the  manner  described  above,  S. 
"  Farm-houses  and  cottages. — Within  these  five 
rears,  a  very  few  of  them  have  bein  stob-lhatchcd, 
or  covered  w  ith  a  deep  coat  of  straw, — and  snecked 
orharlcdwith  lime."  P.  Keith-IIall,  Aberd.  Sta- 
tist. Ace.   ii.  534. 

To  STOCK,  'c.  II.  To  become  stiff,  to  be  be- 
numbed, S. 

Germ,  stock.en,  to  be  stopped  or  obstructed  ; 
Su.G.  stock-a,  to  harden,  to  condense,  lilodct 
stockar  sig,  the  blood  congeals.  In  the  same  man- 
ner we  say  that  one  s/ocks,  or  that  the  limbs  stock, 
from  cold  or  want  of  exercise,  S.     Hence, 

Stock,  ,<r.     One  whose  joints  are  stiffened  by  age 
or  disease  ;  an  auld  stock,  id.  S. 
Belg.  stok-oud,  very  ancient,  decrepid. 

Stock,  s.  The  hardened  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant. 
A  krtil-sfuck,  the  stem  of  colewort,  S. 

Thro'  the  kail, 

Their  stock.i  maun  a'  be  sought  ance. 

Burns,  iii.  126. 
Su.G.  kaalstock,  id.  from  kaal  brassica,  and  stock 
caulis. 

STOCK.  Bed-stock,  s.  The  fore-part  of  a 
bed. 

"   Ilczekiiih  turned  his  backe  to  the  stuckc, 

and  his  face  to  the  wall,  that  he  might  conferre  with 
his  God."  Z.  Knyd'i  Last  Battel!,  i).  71.  lied- 
itockc,  ibid.   p.  65. 

I  winna  lie  in  your  bed, 

Hither  at  stock  or  wa'. 

Jamieson's  Popular  [Jail.  ii.  159. 
Weel  brook  ye  o'  jour  brown  brown  bride, 
Between  you  and  the  stock. 

J  bid.  i.  3\. 
•Su.G.  stock,  id.  sponda,  vel  pars  iecti  anterior. 

STOCK-DUCK,  s.     The  Mallard,  a  bird,  Ork- 
ney. 
"  The  Mallard,  {anas  boschas,  Lin.  Sj'st.),  our 

stock-duck,  is  a  pretty  numerous  species,  which  builds 


in  marshes,  meadow?,  and  holms,  through  all  the  Isl- 
ands."    Barry's  Orkney,   p.  301. 

Germ,  ^^octen^,  Kramer,  p.  341.  ^orr.  sfok-and, 
Penn.  Zool.  p.  591.  Dan.  id.  The  name  is  the  same, 
and  or  cut  signifying  duck.  The  meaning  of  stuck, 
as  thus  applied,  I  do  not  know.  As  it  denotes  a 
stick,  also,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  can  this  signify  the 
tree-duck  ?  it  being  "  known  sometimes  to  lay  the 
eggs  in  a  high  tree,  in  a  deserted  magpie's  or  crow's 
nest  ;"   Encycl.  Britann.   to.  Anas,  N".  3-2. 

STOCK  AND  HORN,  a  musical  instrument  an- 
ciently used  in  S. 

M'hen  I  begin  to  tune  my  stock  and  horn, 
AN'ith  a'  her  face  she  shaws  a  caulrife  scorn. 
Ramsui/''s  Poems,  ii.  68. 
Rilson  describes  it  as  "  a  reed  or  whistle,  with  a 
horn   lixcd  to  it  by  the  smaller  end."     V.  Corne 

PIPE. 

But  it  is  more  particularly  described  by  Burns. 

"  It  is  composed  of  three  parts;  the  stuck,  which 
is  the  hinder  thigh-bone  of  a  sheep,  such  as  you  sec 
in  a  mutton. ham  ;  the  horn,  which  is  a  common 
Highland  cow's  horn,  cut  olf  at  the  smaller  end,  un. 
til  the  ajicrturc  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  stock 
to  be  pushed  up  through  the  horn,  until  it  be  held 
by  the  thicker  end  of  the  thigh-bone  :  and  lastly,  an 
vuten  reed,  exactly  cut  and  notched  Irkc  that  which 
you  see  every  shepherd  boy  has,  when  the  corn  stems 
are  green  and  fidl.grown.  The  reed  is  not  made  fast 
in  the  bone,  but  is  held  by  the  lips,  and  plays  loose 
in  the  smaller  end  of  the  stock  ;  while  the  stock, 
with  the  horn  hanging  on  its  larger  end,  is  held  by 
the  hands  in  placing.  The  stock  has  six  or  seven 
ventiges  on  the  upper  side,  and  one  bark-ventige, 
like  the  common  tlute.  This  of  mine  was  made  by 
a  man  from  the  braes  of  Athole,  and  is  exactly  what 
the  shepherds  wont  to  use  in  that  country."  Burns's 
Works,  iv.  209.   X°.  64. 

This  is  also  written  Stock-in-horn,  though,  I  ap. 
prehcnd,  improperly  ;  and  derived  from  Gael.  stoCy 
a  pipe.     V.  Statist.  Ace.  xv.  8,  N. 

STOCK-HORNE,  s.     A  horn  anciently  used  by 

foresters  in  S. 

"  Ane  stuek-hornc — commonly  is  maid  of  timmer 
and  wood,  or  tree,  with  circles  and  girds  of  the 
same,  quhilk  is  yet  Tsed  in  the  llie-landes  and  lies  of 
this  realme  :  quhairof  I  haue  scene  the  like  in  the 
cuntrie  of  Helvetia,  in  the  yeir  of  God  1568,  amangst 
the  Zuitzers."     Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  to.  Menclum. 

Ane  stucke  home,  ex  Lib.  Sconcnsi,  species  et 
forma  cornu  lignei  quod  si  inflatur  magnum  et  rau. 
cum  edit  sonum.     Leg.  Forest,   c.  2.   N. 

STOCK-OWL,  s.     The  Eagle  Owl,  Orkn.     V. 
Katogle. 

STOCK-STORM,  s.     Snow  continuing  to  lie  on 

the  ground,  Aberd. 

I  know  not.  whether  we  ought  to  view,  as  allied 
to  this,  the  Su.G.  phrase,  en  siickande  storm,  saeva 
tempesfas,  and  Isl.  stakustormur,  id. 

STOCKERIT,  pret.    Staggered.     V.  Stacker. 
STOCKIE,  s.    A  piece  of  cheese,  or  a  bit  of  fish, 
between  rwp  pieces  of  bread,  Fife. 
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STOER-MACKREL,  .?.     The  tunny  fish,  S.  ; 
Scomber  Thunnus,  Linn. 

"  Thunnus,    nostratibus,    the    Stoer.Mackrel." 
Sibb.  Scot.  P.  in.  p.  23. 

Pcrhxps  from  Sw.  star,  great,  large,  and  makrill, 
mackcrell. 

STOG  SWORD.     V.  Stok. 
STOIP,  .?.     A  measure  of  liquids.     V.  Stoup. 
To  STOIT,  Stot,  Stoiter,  v.  n.     1.  To  walk 
in  a  staggering  way,  to  totter,  S. 

What  comes  ? — an  auld,  beld  carle, ■■ 

Just  itoiUn  to  the  ither  warl 

As  fast's  he  can. 
Jlex).  J.  Nicol's  Poems,  ii.  61. 

2.  To  stumble  on  any  object,  S. 

Sho  stottis  at  strais,  syn  stiimbillis  not  at  stanis. 
Montgomerie  MS.  Ckron.  S.  P.  iii.  499. 
Steit  has  ancifntly  been  used  in  the  same  sense. 
As  Ganhardin  ntcit  oway, 
Ills  iiuued  he  brae  tho, 

As  he  fleighc. 
Sir  Tris/rcm,  p.  172.  st.  62. 
\Vi'  writing  I'm  sac  blcirt  and  doited, 
That  when  1  raise,  in  troth  I  stoited. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  336. 

3.  Used  raetaph.,  as  denoting  the  staggering  state 
of  public  affairs. 

He  can  lend  the  stoilering  state  a  lift, 

Wi'  gowd  in  gowpins  as  a  grassum  gift. 

Fergusfon's  Poems,  ii.  86. 
On  steit,  Gl.  Tristr.,  misprinted  stut,  my  friend 
Mr.  Scott  seems  justly  to  remark,  that  this  is  the 
origin  of  stutter,  though  now  limited  to  the  voice. 
They  may  at  least  be  viewed  as  radically  the  same. 
In  like  manner,  stammer,  which  in  E.  signifies  to 
stutter,  as  applied  to  speech,  in  S.  denotes  stagger- 
ing. 

Su.G.  sioet-a  allidcre,  offcndere.  Stoefa  sin  fot 
rmot  sienen,  to  strike  one's  foot  against  a  stone. 
Is),  staut-a,  stei/t-a.  Tout,  stuyt-en,  impingcre  ; 
Dan.  stoed  offendiculum;  Teut.  stool-steen,  lapis  of- 
fensionis.  Wachter  derives  Germ,  stoiter-i},  balbu- 
tire,  from  stot-en  impingcre. 
SroiTiiR,  5.  The  act  of  staggering,  S. 
To  STOK,  r.  a.     To  thrust. 

For  so  Kncas  stokkis  his  stiff  brand 

Throw  out  the  youngkere  hard  vp  tyl  his  hand. 

Doug.  Ftrgil,' 3i9.  14. 
The  swerd  wichtly  stokkit  or  than  was  glade 
Throw  out  his  coist.     ' 

Ibid.  291.  32. 
This  r.  seems  formed  from  the  part.  pa.  of  sti/f ; 
stokijn,  pierced,  stabbed. 

Grckis  inspront,  the  formest  haue  thay  stokt/n. 

And  slane  with  swerdes. — ■ 

Ibid.  55.  29. 
E.  slock,  which  is  nearly  allied,  denotes  a  thrust, 
a  stoccado.     Vi  the  s.  and  Stug. 

S.TOK,  StoK  SWEIID,  StoG  SWORD,  S.       "   A  Stiff 

or  strong  sword,"  Rudd.  ;  but,  as  Sibb.   ob- 
serves, rather  "  a  long  small  sword." 
This  Auentinus  foUowis  in  thir  weris, 
Bure  in  thare  handis  lance,  staifiis  and  buircl 
speris ; — 


With  round  slok  szcerdis  faucht  they  in  melle, 
With  poyntalis  or  with  stokki'i  Sabellyne. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  231.  51.  52. 
The  term  properly  denotes  a  s<vord  formed  rather 
for  thrusting  than  for  striking  down. 

"  Thay  had  stok  szccrdi"  quhom  na  armour  may 
resist."  Beik-ni.  Cron.  B.  X.  c.  16.  Ilostem  pj/nc- 
tim  magis  quam  caesim  petere  assueti  essent,  com. 
moda  bl-evitate  mucronibus  munimentum  omnc  rup- 
turis.     Boeth. 

This  is  also  written  sloge,  stag. 
"  And   so   he  straik    him  twyss  or  thryss   throw 
■with  a  stog  suord."     Knox's  Hist.  p.  65.     A  stog- 
STzeard,  JMS.  i. 

"  He  strikes  him  twice  or  thrice  throw  with  a 
stog  s-xord."     ^Vatson's  Histor.  Collect,  p.  69. 

iiudd.  refers  to  Fr.  estoc,  Ital.  sfocco,  ensis  lon- 
gior,  verutum  ;  which  he  derives  from  O.Belg.  stok~ 
kade,  pugio,  sica.  But  Kilian  mentions  Teut.  stockcy 
sica,  ensis.  The  origin  seems  Su.G.  st !<:.':-»  piingc- 
re  ;  although  perhaps  through  the  channel  of  the 
preceding  v. 
STOKEN,  part.  p«.     Shut  up,   inclosed.     V. 

Steik,  r. 
To  STOLL,  r.  a.     To  place  in  safety,  or  in  am- 
bush. 

Bot  quha  sa  list  towart  that  slede  to  draw, 
It  is  ane  stolling  place,  and  sobir  herbry, 
Quhare  oft  in  stail  or  enboschment  may  ly,- 
Qubidder  men  list  the  bargane  to  abyde, 
Owthir  on  the  richt  hand  or  on  the  ieft  side. 
Doug.  Virgil,  382.  36. 
Rudd.  derives   the  term  from  Fr.  estal,  locus  ubi 
quidpiam  reponitur.     Teut.  stullc  denoles  amine,  q. 
a  secret   place   under  ground,   from  fto/l-en  fulcire. 
Perhaps  stell-en,   ponerc,   is  the  radical  word. 

Stalling,  stollin,  is  used  for  the  stowing  of  a  car- 
go on  shipboard. 

"  That  na  mcrchandis  gudis  be  renin  nor  spilt 
with  vnressonabill  stollin,  as  with  spakis."  Acts 
Ja.  III.   1466.  c.  17.   Edit.  136(5. 

lliis,  however,  may  be  rather  from  O.Teut.  stouzc. 
en,  acervare,  accumulare,  cogere. 

Stoi.l,  X.     A  place  of  safety;  01.  Sibb.     V.  the 

T.  and  Stell,  s. 
STOLUM,  s.    As  much  ink  as  a  pen  takes  up,  S. 

Teut.  stolle  frustum  ? 

STOMOK,  X.     A  shred,  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  fr.»g-  - 
ment. 

Frae  claith  wcil  can  thou  cleik  a  clout, 
Of  ftomoks  slown,  baith  red  and  blew, 
A  bag  fou  anes  thou  bore  about. 

Stezcart,  Evei-green,  i.  120. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  Germ,  ftump,  a  segment, 
a  fragment ;  sfumpig^  mutilated  j  from  stufzc.a  am. 
putare. 

To  STONAY,  Stun.iy,  v.  a.    To  astonish. 
■  For  to  stonai)  the  chasseris. 

That  Alysander  to  erth  he  bar. 

Barbour,  iii.  82.  :MS. 
Thair  wes  nancaucntur  that  mocht 
Stunai)  hys  hart,  na  ger  him  let 
To  do  the  thing  that  iie  wes  on  set. 

Ibid.  i.  299.  MS. 
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STONE.CHECKER,  s.     A  bird.    V.  Stane- 

f  u^Ki;ii. 
STONE-FISH,  s.    The  spotted  Blenny,  S.  -,  Blcn- 

nius  Gunnellus,  Linn. 

"  Climnilhis  Coriiul)iensium,  tlic  Biittcr-fish  of 
the  Eni^lisli ;  our  fislmis  call  it  the  Stuncjish.'"  Sibb. 
Fife,   p.  121. 

Probably  denominated  from  i(.s  being  found  lying 
under  stones.     V.  Penn.  Zool.   p.  171. 
STONE-RAW,  .?.     Rock  Liverwort. 

"  Like  (he  fcld  elfcn  of  tlic  Saxons,  thft  usual 
dre>;s  of  the  fairies  is  sreen  ;  thouuh,  on  the  moors, 
they  have  been  sometimes  observed  in  heath-brown, 
or  in  weeds  dyed  with  the  stone-raze,  or  liclien." 
Minstrelsy  Boidir,   ii.  226. 

Here  the  term  has  an  K.  orthography.    V.  Stane- 

RAW. 

STONKERD,  adj.    Silent,  and  at  the  same  time 
sulli'ii  ;   obstinate  ;   S.  stlink'irt. 

■  And  ken  them  well  whase  fair  behaviour 

Deserve  reward  and  royal  favour, 
As  like  you  do,  these  slunkerd  fellows, 
AVha  merit  nailhini;  but  the  ijall  jws. 

Rdiri'tij/'''^  H'urki,  Life,  xlii. 
Isl.  stijas-r  conveys  nearly  the  same  idea  :   indo- 
witus,   insulens,   non    niansiielus,   G.  Andi.  ;   Su.G. 
stt/gs;,  odiosus,  invisus  ;   Belg.  ittiii;,  surly. 
To  STOO,  V.  a.     To  crop.     V.  Stow. 
STOOK    SrotiK,  n.     A  rick  or   shock  of  corn, 
consisting  of  tw'i  fve  sheaves,  S.   A.  B>r. 
"   As  a  proof  of  the  productive  crop  we  have  had 
Ihis  harvest,  17  xtook^  of  wheal,  in  a  farm  a(  Wood, 
hall,  have  produced  11}  bolls  excellent  grain."     Ed- 
in.  Even.  Courant,  Oct.  13.   1803. 

Sibb.  doubtfully  refers  to  Sw.  skock,  a  cluster. 
But  it  more  resembles  Germ,  stock  tectum,  from 
stcck-en,  tegcre,  q.  a  quantity  of  sheaves  covered, 
for  resisting  rain  ;  or  Tent,  stock  meta,  a  heap,  huj/. 
stock  meta  foeni,   Rilian  ;   q.  a  stook  of  hay. 

To  Stook,  v.  a.     To  put  c^rn  into  shocks,  S. 
W  hen  corn  is  ripe,  and  fit  for  the  shearini;. 
The  joys  of  the  harvest  we  jointly  shall  see  ; — 
And  when  'tis  a'  cut,  I'll  stouk  it  with  pleasure, 
And  lit  it  for  mill,  or  fit  it  for  measure. 

R.  Gaflozcaj/'s  Poems,  p.  109. 
STOOL-BENT,  s.     Moss-rush,  S. 

"  J\incus  squarrosus.  Stool-Dent.  Scot,  anst." 
Lightfoot,   p.  1131. 

To  STOOM,  r.  n.     To  frown,  generally  connect- 
ed with  gloom  ;  as,  to  s^looin  and  sloom,  S.B. 
Su.G.   flumm,   Belg.   stum.  Germ,  stum,  dumb  ; 
q.  to  look  sour  and  with  sullen  taciturnity. 

STOOP,  Stoupe,  s.     I.   A  post  fastened  in  the 
earth,  as  thi-t  on  race  ground,  S.   A.  Bor. 
Whan  mark'd  theground,  whan  plac'd  the *foo^7, 

They  made  a  proclamation, 
That  sic  as  for  the  prize  had  hope, 
Soud  tak  the  middle  station. 

Rci'.  J.  Nicol's  Poems,  ii.  15. 
2.   A  prop,  a  support,  S. ;  pron.  stoop. 
.3.  Metaph.,  a  supporter,  one  who  stands  by,  or 
maintains  another,  S. 
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"  Lcthingtoun  and  the  Maister  of  Maxwell  wer 
that  nicht  the  two  sloupes  of  liir  chair."  Knox's 
Hist.   p.  343. 

"  Since  he  heard  of  Ilatdill'  prisoned,  and  Went, 
ford's  death,  his  two  stoops,  his  heart  is  a  little  fall- 
en."    Baillie's  Lett.   i.  2'26. 

Dalhonsie,  of  an  auld  descent. 

My  chief,  my  sloup,  and  ornament. 

yi«w.vrt(/'.v  Puems,  ii.  3C7. 
.^u.G.  stuljie  columna,  fulcrum. 
STOR,  adj.     Roujjh,  severe.     V.  Stiue. 
STORE,  s.     Applied  to  sheep  or  cattle  ;  hence, 
a  store  farm,  a  farm  principally  consisting  of  a 
walk  for  sheep,  S. 
Stohaiie,  STonoun,  s.     An  overseer,  one  who 
has  the  charge  of  flocks. 

Welcum,  storure  of  al  kynd  bestial. 

Dong.  I'irgit,  403.  48. 
Tyrrhcus  Iharc  fader  was  hie  inaistur  and  gyde 
Of  steddis,  llokkis,  bowis,  and  liirdis  wyde, 
As  storour  to  the  kinge,  did  kepe  and  yym. 

Ibid.  224.  27. 
*STORY,  ft.    A  softer  term  for  a  falseliood,  a  lie ; 
as,   )uu  lell  a  star//,  S.  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  fabulous  char.icter  of   most  of  those  narra- 
tions commonly  called  stories  or  sloii/-books. 
*STORM,  s.     Snow,  Abcrd. 

This  use  of  the  term  is  pretty  general  in  S. 
"   (Jreat  frosts  and  snows  in   this  oat  seed-time, 
no  ploughs  going,  and   little  seed  sowing,  so  vehe- 
ment was  the  storm."     Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  216. 
When  snow  continues  on  the  ground,  it  is  called 
a  l>ji''g  Sturm  ;  also,  a  Stock-sturm,  q.  v. 
STOkM-STEAD,  Sioum-staid,  adj.     Stopped 
in  a  journey,  by  reason  of  a  storm,  and  under  a 
necesi'y  of  keeping  a  place  of  shelter,  till  it  be 
over,  S. 

This  might  seem  q.  storm-bestead.  But  Spald. 
ing's  orthography  directs  to  the  v.  stai/  ;  stayed,  i.  e. 
stopped. 

"  Saturday  he  came  to   Fettercairn, — where  he 
was  storm-staid. — He  is  storm. staid  while  the  tenth 
of  Kebruary."     Troubles  in  S.   i.  41. 
STOT,  \.      1.   A  younn  lull  or  ox;  properly,  one 
that  is  three  years  old,  S. 

Mare  nedeful  now  it  war,  but  langarc  tary, 
Seuin  young  stottis,  that  yoik  bare  ncuir  nane, 
Brochtfrom  the  bowe,  inolleraud  briitin  ilkane. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  163.  47. 
"  The   general    run    of  stots  and   qiieys,    reared 
here,  from    three   to   four   years   old,  seldom   fetch 
above  30'.  or  40v.,  according  to  their  size  and  shape." 
P.  Wattin,  Caithn.  Statist.  Ace.  xi.  270. 
2.  The  term  is  often  used  for  a  bull  of  any  age, 
S.B. 
The  term  is  used  O.K. 

And  Grace  gaue  Pierce  of  his  goodnes  four 

stottes, 
All  that  hys  oxen  ericd,  they  to  harrowe  it  after; 
One  hvght  Austen,  and  Ambrose  an  other, 
Gregory  thegrdatc  c'arke,  and  .Jerome  the  i;ood. 
P.  Ploughman.,  Fol.  108,  a. 
Skinner  expl.    stot,   "  a   young   hors."     This  is 
most  probably  the  sense  in  Chaucer,  from  A.S.  stady 
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a  sfallion.  Gorm,  stuflc  is  rcnJprcd  a  filly.fole,  Ar. 
nold's  Diet.  Tyrwliitt  justly  ol)servcs,  tliat  "  tlie 
passage  which  Du  Caiigp,  in  vo.  Slutlus,  has  quoted 
from  Maddox,  Form.  Aiic;!.  p.  427.  to  shew  that 
stotlu<:  signifies  Kqiius  adniissarius,  proves  rather  (hat 
it  signifies  a  bullock.  John  de  Nevili  leaves  to  his 
eldest  son  several  specific  legacies,  et  etiani  cc.  vac. 
cos  pro  stauro,  cc  stotlos  ct  ilirkcs,  mm  bidentes, 
&c.  Stirke  is  the  Saxon  name  for  a  heifer,  so  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  cc  xfof/os  et  stirkes 
shciilil  1)0  rendered  cc  bullocks  and  heifers."  Note, 
ver.  017.     A.  Bor.  stot,  a  jouiig  bullock,  or  steer. 

Su.G.   slut  juveiicus  ;   Dan.  iitu<t,  a  bull,  an  ox, 
7nig  stud,  a  bullock.     Ihrc  deduces   the  term  from 
i/oel-a  fcrirc,   q.    one  that  strikes  wi(h  the  horn. 
Germ,  ito'isig  thicr,  bos  coniupeta.     Y.  Nolt. 
To  Stot,  v.  n.    To  take  the  bull,  S.I5. 

To  STOT,  r.  >;.    1 .  To  rebound  from  the  ground ; 

used  with  respect  to  any  elastic  body,  as  a  hand- 
.     ball,  S. 
2.  To  bounce   in   walking,  to  raise  the  body  at 

every  step,  S. 

Belg.  atuyt-cn.,  to  bounce,  icccrstu>jt-cn,  to  re- 
bound; Sw.  stiifx-a,  .itiitt-ii,  V.  II.  to  rebound,  siogt- 
II  lilhuku.,  'c.  a.  id.  Stoctcr  iij  siccne  ;  si  subsiliai  a 
lapitlo ;  Hire,  to.  Sluts,  i.  c.  g(f  it  ttots  ajf  u  static, 
S.  The  ])rimary  sense  of  .f<oe^-o  is,  tundere,  jjercutc. 
re;  MoenG.  staut-a»,  ls\.  stej/t-ri,  A\vm.  stoxz-en, 
Gi'rm.  stoss-ev,  id.  Isl.  stnut-a  impingere.  Su.G. 
stocl  ictus,  pulsus  ;  sluts,  repercussio. 
To  Stot,  v.  a.     To  strike  any  elastic  body  on  the 

ground,  to  cause  it  to  rebound  ;  as,  to  slot  a 

hall,  S. 
Stot,  .«.     1.  The  act  of  rebounding,  S. 

2.  A  bounce  or  spring,  in  walking,  S. 

3.  It  seems  to  signify  quick  or  sudden  motion. 

"  I  lind  it  difficult'to  keep  all  slots  with  Christ." 
Uuth.-rford's  Ij;tt.   P.  i.   ep.  71. 
To  STOT,  r.  n.     To  stumble.     V.  Stoit. 
ToSrOT,  r.  a.    To  stop. 

Quhen  that  the  Lord  of  Lome  saw 
His  men  stand  o(V  him  anc  sik  aw. 
That  thai  durst  nocht  folow  the  chase, 
llycht  angry  in  his  hart  he  «as  ; 
And  for  wond)  r  that  he  suld  swa 
Slut  thaim,  him  aiie  but  ma. 
He  said,  ."  Me  think,  Marthokys  son, 
"  H)cht  as  Golniakmorn  was  wone, 
"  To  haiff  fra  hjm  all  his  mrngnc  : 
'•  llycht  swa  all  his  fra  ws  has  hc,'^' 

Barbour,  iii.  f)6.  MS. 
It  may  be  allied   to   Belg.  stujt-t'ii  verterc,  aver- 
terc,   impcdire  ;   Kilian. 
To  Stot,  v.  u.    To  stop,  to  cease. 

Thair  lully  lances  thai  loissit,  and  lichlit  on  the 

land. 
Right  styth  stuffit  in  steill  thai  sioiit  na  sfynt ; 
Bot  buskit  to  battaile,  with  I/irny  and  brand. 
Gatoai!  and  Gol.  iii.  3. 
,Mr.   Pinkerlou   e\pl.   it  staggered.     V.   Stoit. 
But  that  this  cannot   be  the  sense,  is  evident  from 
tlie  use  of  the  same  term  afterwards. 
Vol.  XL 


Schir  Oviles,  Schir  IwcU,  in  handis  war  hynt. 
And  to  the  lufly  castcll  war  led  in  ane  lyng. 
Thairwith  the  stalwartis  in  .stour  can  stotin  and 

sti/nt : 
And  baith  Schir  Agalus  and  Schir  New  was  led 
to  tho  Kyng.  Ibid.  si.  10. 

It  if  here  corrected  from  Edit.  1508.  I^Ir.  Pink* 
erton  reads  stolin.  Slut  is  thus  synon.  with  stynt ; 
and  the  phrase  redundant,  which  is  very  contmou 
with  our  old  writers.  It  is  merely  the  preceding  -. 
used  in  a  neut.  sense. 

STOTIT,  Gawan  and  Gol.  iii.  .".    V.  preceding  r. 
To  STOVE,  r.  a.     To  stew,  S. 


Ve  may  well  ken,  goodman. 


V25. 


1,    ;^wuiiiaii, 

Your  feast  comes  frae  (he  potlage.|)an  ; 
The  slaved  or  roasted  we  atioril 
Are  aft  great  strangers  on  our  board. 

Ramsaij^s  J'ocnis,  ii. 
Germ,  stoi-.cn,  Su.G.  stufi^.a,  id. 
STOVE,  Stoi'e,  s.     a  vapour,  an  exhalation. 
Mysty  vapoure  vpspringand  swete  as  sencc, 
In  smoky  soppis  of  donk  dewis  wak. 
With  hailsum  stouis  ouerheildand  the  slak. 

Doug.  Virgil,  399.' 61. 
This  is  evidently  (he  same  w  ith  .SV»r;-,   q.  v. 

STOUND,  5.     A  small  portion  of  time,  a  mo- 
ment.    A.  Bor.  id. 

Anchises  son  tho  s(en(is  ane  lilill  stmind, 
And  bayth  hys  futesteppis  fixit  on  the  ground. 

Doug.  Virgil,  174.  54. 
The  self  .v/o««rf  amyd  the  prcis,/V//f  bote 
Lucagus  cnteris  into  his  rhariotc.     Ibid.  ."JSS.  32. 
A.S.  Su.G.  Isl.Teut.  stand,  tempus,  hora,  spatium, 
momentum  :  Su.fr.  skam  stand,  a  short  time;  Belg. 
terstond,   immediately.     As   stand  denotes  a  short 
time,  Ihre  deduces  it  frdmA/M/rcr-n  am|!utare.    Id  Gl. 
Gunnlaug.  it  is  derived  from  ck  stend,  consisto. 
To  STOUND,  V.  n.     To  ache,  to  have  the  sen- 
sation of  acute  pain,  S. 

Tharewyth  all  the  hirnvs  of  his  goist 

Jle  rypit  wyth  (he  swerd  amyd  his  eoist, 
So  tyl  hys  hart  stoundis  the  pryk  of  deidi : 
lie  weltis  o>aer,  and  yaldis  vp  the  brcith. 

'iJoag.  Virgil,  .?39.  39. 
A.  Bor.  It  stounds,  dolet;  Isl.  stijii,  doleo.  stunde 
dolui. 

Stovnd,  s.   J .  An  acute  pain,  affecting  one  at  inter- 
vals :  as,  «,«/t>w«(/o/7//ro///y(Y/.v/,  or  toothache,  S.B. 
2.   Transfcned   to   the   mind,  denoting  any  thing 
that   causes   a  smarting  pain  }  as,  a   sloiuid  of 
luxe,  S.  i.  e.  of  love. 

The  fader  of  goddis  and  men 

Inducis  and  coninionis  to  the  melle 

Tarchon  of  Tnskanis  principal  lord  and  syre. 

In  braithful  stoundis  ra^it  brym  as  fvre. 

Doug.  Virgil,' 3'M.  55. 
Stounds,  sorrows,  damps,  SkJuner.    Chaucer  uses 
stound  ill  in  the  same  sense. 

She  ne  maic  staunrhc  my    found  \\\. 

Rum.  Rnse,  ver.  4-l7'2.     I'rry. 
STOUP,  Stoip,  X.      I.  A  (kcp  and  narrow  ves- 
sel for  holding  liquids,  a  flisron,  S.  stoop,  E. 
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Frcyr  Robert  said,  *  Dame,  fill  an?  stuip  of  aile, 
'  That  we  may  drink,  for  I  am  very  dry.' 
With  that  the  gudewyf  walkil  fiirth  in  hy. 
Si'hc  lild  anc  xtoip,  and  brought  in  chcis  and  brcid. 
Dunbar,  Muitlaud  Poems,   p.  67. 
The  term   is  froqueiitly   used   to   di-iiotc  a  vessel 
used   as  a   measure,   of  inJclinitc  size  ;  as,  a  pint, 
itoup ;  a  vessel   made  of  pewter,  that  contains  two 
quarts  ;  a  miitchkin-stoup,  a  vessel  containing  half 
a  pint  English,  &c. 

A.S.  sttfppa,  a  pot  or  flagon  for  wine,  Somncr  ; 
Uelg.  stoop,  poculum  majns,  caniharus;  Tout,  slovp, 
urna.     Su.G.  .itop,  nifnsnra  rmuidorum. 
i?.  It  is  vulgarly  used  to  denote  a  pitcher  or  bucket 
used  for  carrying   M'ater,  narrower  at  the   top 
than  at  the  bottom,  for  securing  the  iron-hoops. 
This  is  denominated  a  zi-dtfr-stoup,  S. 
The  name  icater-\toiip  is  also  given,  at  Lcith,  to 
tlie  common  periwinkle,   Turbo  terebra,   Linn. 

STOUr,  adj.     Stupid,  Aberd.     V.  Stupe. 

STOUP  and  ROUP,  adv.  Completely,  entirely,  S. 
"■   Nae  mair  about  it,"  quoth  the  miller. 
The  fowl  looks  well,  and  we'll  fa'  till  her. 
''  Sae  be't,"  says  James  ;  and  in  a  doup. 
They  snapt  her  up  baith  sloiip  and  roup. 

Ramsay''s  Poems,  ii.  527. 
i.  e.  Hump  and  rump. 
STOUPE,  s.     A  prop.     V.  Stoop. 
STOUR,  Stouke,  Stowh,  Stuhe,  s.     1.  The 
agitation  ol  any  body,  the  parts  of  which  are 
easily  separable  from  each  other. 

Sum  gratliis  tlian-e  on  fute  to  go  in  feild. 
Sum  liic  montit  on  hors  bak  vnder  sclieild, 
The  dusty  pouder  vpdriuand  with  ane  stoure. 
Doug.  Virgil,  '230.  6. 

2.  Di'st  in  a  state  of  motion,  S.  ;  roi).  stoor. 

And  (he  stout  stedis  with  thare  huUis  sound. 
With  fi«ilt  rtiikis  dynlil  the  dousty  ground  : 
Th'    Llak  \toiirc  of  pouder  in  ane  stew, 
Als  thik  as  myst  towart  the  wallis  threw. 

Doug.  Virgil,  397.  19. 
Stour  of  powder  vp  strekis  in  the  are. 
Ibid.  426.  30. 
Yestreen  I  met  you  on  the  moor. 
Ye  spak  na,  but  gaed  by  like  stuure. 

Burns,  iv.  286. 
The  terra  is  also  used,  but  improperly,  with  re- 
speci  to  dust  that  is  laid,  S. 

My  books  like  useless  lumber  ly, 
Thick  eover'd  owre  w  i'  stour,  man. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  41. 

3.  The  spray  drivin,  in  constquence  of  the  agi- 
tation of  a  bo.iy  of  water;  or,  as  Rudd.  ex- 
presses it,  "  w?ter  flying  like  dut." 

Bcscly  our  folkis  gan  to  pingil  and  strife, 
Swepand  the  thule  with  lang  routhts  belife, 
And  vp  thai  well  the  stoure  of  fomy  see. 

Doug.  Virgil,  77.  34, 

Ilir  bowkit  bysyme,   that  hellis  belth 

The  large  llmlis  suppis  thris  in  anc  swelth. 
And  vthir  quhilis  s]ion(is,  in  the  are  agane, 
iViuand  the  stoure  to  the  sternes  as  il  war  rane. 

Ibid.  82.  18. 


Dust  or  water  receives  this  denomination,  merely 
from  its  agitated  state  ;  Teut.  stoor. en  turbare,  per. 
turbiire;  lutiim  aut  vadum  commovere;  Kiiian.  This 
derivation  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  upstourand  as 
an  epithet  conjoined  with  dust. 

Younder  mycht  thou  se 

'J'he  heirdys  of  harlis  wyth  tharc  hedis  hie 
Oner  spy  nnerand  wyth  swy ft cours  the  plane  vale, 
The  hepe  of  dust  upstourand  at  thare  tale. 

Doug.  Virgil,   105.  15. 

4.  Metaph.,  trouble,  vexation.     To  rais-e  a  slour, 
to  cause  disturbance,  S. 

Yon  hobbleshow  is  like  some  stour  to  raise  ;. 
What  think  ye  o't  ?   for,  as  we  use  to  say, 
The  web  seems  now  all  to  be  made  of  wae. 
Ross's  Ilelenore,  p.  89. 

5.  Battle,  fight. 

Famows  Lordis  and  Barownys, 
Fled  to  the  castelle  owt  of  the  slozcr. 

JVijnIoicn,   viii.  11.  157. 

The  best,  and  the  worthiest, 

That  wilfull  war  to  wy n  honour, 
Plungyt  in  the  stalwart  slour, 
And  rowtis  rujd  about  thaim  dang. 

Barbour,  ii.  355.  MS. 
It  is  still  used  in  this  sense,  S. 

There  Scotia's  sons  most  firmly  stood, 
Maintain'd  an'  gaiii'd  the  slour,  man, 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,   p.  11. 
It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  O.E. 

Out  of  the  s/o(//e  thatstodetuomen  askapcd  ware 
Of  Sir  llaralde's  blode,  Eadwyn  &  Morkare. 
R.  Brunne,   p.  71. 
Isl.  stijr,    Dan.   stt/ri,    jjugna,    praelium  ;    O.Fr. 
estour,  a  light,  a  combat.     Rudd.  views  A.S.  stt/r. 
tan,  steor-an,  turbare,   as  the  root. 

6.  Peiilous    situation,   hardship,    conflict,   severe 
brush,  S. 

And  1  trast  ylie  wald  norht  set  till  assaill, 
P'or  your  worschipc,  to  do  me  dyshonour, 
And  I  a  maid,  and  standis  in  mony  stour, 
Fra  Inglissmen  to  saifl'  my  womanheid. 
And  cost  has  maid  to  kepe  me  fra  thar  drcid. 
IVallace,  v.  690.  MS. 
Ye  are  informed  what  a  stare 
Innes  got  at  Lilsiy  Mure; 
And  Sliar|>'s  lifeguard,   how  they  in  Fife 
Were  in  the  hazard  of  their  life. 

Cleland's  Poems,  p.  21, 

7.  Force,  violence. 

"  Thocht  thai  [the  soland  geese]  have  ane  fisch 
in  thair  mouth  abone  the  scis  quhair  thai  He,  yit 
gif  thai  se  ane  vthir  bettir,  thay  let  the  first  fall, 
&  doukis  with  ane  fellon  stoure  (magno  impctu, 
Boeth.)  in  the  see,  &  bringis  haistelie  vp  the  lische 
that  thay  last  saw."     Bellend.  Dcscr.  Alb.  c.  9. 

8.  A  par  ■xy^m  of  rage. 

Scho  quhaiii  thou  kuawis  within  hir  brcist  full 

hate 
Soroufull  vengeance  compassis  and  dissate, 
And  certanely  dctermyt  for  to  de, 
in  diuers  stouris  of  ire  brandissis  sche. 

Doug.  Virgil,  119.  52.. 
Vario  irarum  aestu,  Virg. 
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9.  Severe  reproof.   I  wadna  stand  your  stout;  S.B. 

Our  lads  and  ye'U  about  it  pluck  a  craw, 
For  forty  groats  I  wadna  stand  your  stutir. 
Ross's  IJelenore,  p.  83. 
The  term,  as  used  in  the  two  last  senses,  is  near- 
ly allied  to  A.S.  steore,  reproof,  correction,  chas- 
tisement ;   from  steor-an  to  reproTe,   to  correct. 

10.  A  fright,  Dumfr.  q.  a  state  of  perturbation. 
It  is  evident  that  this  word,  in  all  its  senses,  may 

be  traced  to  Belg.  stoor-en,  Teut.  stoer-en,  A.S. 
styr-an,  turbare,  movere,  E.  to  stir.  A.S.  stcor- 
</n,  to  reprove,  to  correct,  has  been  viewed  as  a 
dift'crent  v.  from  sti/r-an.  But  the  latter  also  sis;, 
nifies,  to  irritate.  Stcor-an,  in  its  primary  sense, 
gubcrnare,  is  the  very  same  with  styr-an  movere. 
For  sleor-an,  like  Su.G.  stj/r-a,  seems  originally 
to  have  been  applied  to  the  government  of  the  helm, 
or  steering  of  a  ship.  Now  what  is  it,  to  govern  a 
£hip,  but  to  move  it  by  means  of  the  helm  ?  A.S. 
steore,  the  helm,  merely  signifies  that  part  of  a 
ship,  by  which  the  rest  is  stirred  or  put  in  motion. 
This  seems  also  the  origin  of  the  Goth,  terms  used 
to  denote  a  star.  V.  Stahn. 
Stourie,  (iflj.  Dusty,  S.  V.  the  s. 
To  Stour,  Stowre,  Stoor,  r.  71.  1.  To  rise 
in  foam  or  spray.  To  stoor,  to  rise  up  in 
clouds,  as  smoke,  dust,   &c.   A.  Bor. 

The  salt  fame  stouris  from  the  fard  thay  hald. 
Doug.  Virgil,  45.  43. 
Fit  sonitus,  spumante  sale,  Virg. 
2.  To  move  swiftly,  "  making  the  dust  or  water 
fly  about;"  Rudd.  S. 

It  was  ane  glore  to  se 

The  siluer  scalit  fyschis  on  the  grete, 

Ouer  thowrt  clere  stremes  sprinkilland  for  the 

hetc, 
With  fynnys  schinand  broun  as  synopare, 
And  chesal  talis,   stourand  here  and  thare. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  400.  8.    V.  Steuin,  s.  2. 
I  slipt  my  page,   and  stoor'd  to  Leith, 
To  try  my  credit  at  the  wine. 

IVatson's  Coll.  i.  14. 
Sfoor,  avast,  get  away,  S.     V.  Stour,  *.  2. 
STOUR,  Stouhe,  s.     a   stake,    a  long   pole, 
Dumfr. 
Mezcntius  the  grym,  apoun  ane  spere, 
Or  heich  sting  or  stoitre  of  the  lir  trc, 
The  blak  fyre  blesis  of  reik  inswakkis  he. 

Doug,  y'irgil,  295.  43. 
"  Another  method  is  called  pock-net  Jlshing. 
This  is  performed  by  fixing  stakes  or  stours  (as 
they  are  called)  in  the  sand,  either  in  the  channel 
of  the  river,  or  in  the  sand  which  is  dry  at  low 
•water.  These  stours  are  fixed  in  a  line,  across  the 
tide-way,  at  the  distance  of  46  inches  from  each 
other,  about  three  feet  high  above  the  sand,  and 
between  every  two  of  these  stours  is  fixed  a  jjock. 
net,  tied  by  a  rope  to  the  top  of  each  stour."  I'. 
Dornock,  Dumfr.  Statist.  Ace.  ii.  IC. 

Su.G.  Dan.  stoer,  anciently  staur,  id.  vallus, 
pains.  \i\.  staur,  fulcrum  sepimcnti ;  Su.G.  y/ocr- 
raaal,  insterstitiuni  inter  paria  pcrticarum,  quae  se. 
pern  susfinent,  Ihre.  Hence  stoer-Oj  to  prop  up 
with  sticks  or  poles,  Wideg. 


STOURNE,  adj.     Stem;  used  as  a  *. 

In  stele  he  was  stuffed  that  stourne  uppon  stcde. 
Sir  Gazcan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  5. 
A.S.  sfi/rne,  id.  Teut.  sluer,  torvus. 
STOUSSIE,  s.    A  term  denoting  a  strong  healthy 

child,  S.  perhaps  corr.  from  stout. 
STOUTH,  s.     I.  Theft,  S. 

"  Erie  Thomas    (scand   how  difficyl   it   was    to 
bring  thaym  fra  stouth  that  hes  bene  hantit  thair- 
with)  held  ay  with  hym   ane   gard  of  bodin   men." 
Bcllend.  Cron.  B.  xv.  c.  I. 
2.   Stealth,  clandestine  transaction. 

Sura  rownys  till  his  fallow  thaym  betwene, 
Hys  mery  stoutli  and  pastyme  lait  yestrene. 
Dong.  Virgil,   I'rol.  402.  52. 
Su.G.  sloeld,  id.  furtum.   from  stiact-a  furari. 
SxouTiiaEiF,  s.     Theft   accompanied   with   vio- 
lence ;  robbery. 

"  Because  the  cryme  of  thiff  and  stouthreif,  is 
sa  commounlie  vsit  amang  the  kingis  liegis,  and  for 
stanching  of  the  samin.  It  is  statute,  &c."  Acts 
James  V.  1515.  c.  2.  Kd.  1566. 

Although  thift  and  stouthreif  are  mentioned  as  if 
they  were  the  same  cryme,  they  are  evidently  dis. 
tinguished  in  what  follows  in  the  act,  by  the  ex. 
pression  thief  or  reifar.  They  arc  also  distinguish, 
ed.   Acts  James  VI.  1587.  c.  60,  Skene. 

"  Robbery  is  truly  a  species  of  theft  for  both 
are  committed  on  the  property  of  another,  and 
with  the  same  view  of  getting  gain  :  but  robbery  is 
a£;gravated  by  the  violence  with  which  it  is  attend- 
ed. It  is  in  our  old  statutes  called  /A;/,  1477.  c. 
78.  or  stouthrief,  1515.  c.  2.  from  stouth,  or  sleulth, 
and  ricf,  the  carrying  oil"  by  force  ;  and  it  is  in  all 
cases  punished  capitally."  Erskiue's  Inst.  B.  iv. 
Tit.  4.  s.  C4. 

The  same  word  is  still  vulgarly  pron.  stouthrie, 
S.      But  it  merely  denotes  theft. 
STOUTHRIE,  s.     Provision,   furniture,    synon. 
with  Sphc/irie,  Fife. 

Unless  we  should  view  this  as  an  oblique  sense  of 
the  preceding  term,  as  properly  denoting  what  has 
been  gained  by  pillage  ;  allied  perhaps  to  Teut. 
sfou::-en  acervare,  E.  sto:c,  q.  what  one  stoi^ttk 
or  accumulates  ;  or  with  the  addition  of  rj/ck,  A.S. 
ric,  properly  rich,  used  as  a  termination  of  nouns. 
STOUTLYNYS,  adv.     Sroutly. 

For  thai  that  hard}  war  and  wycht. 
And  stoutlyyiys  with  thair  fayis  gan  fycht, 
Prcssyt  thaim  formast  for  to  be. 

Barbour,  xvi.  174.  MS. 
V.  Lings,  Lin'gis,  term. 
To  STOW,  Stowe,  X.  a.     To  crop,  to  lop,  to 
cut  off,  S.  A.  Bor.     Pron.  ,9/00 
Vegetables  arc  said  to  be  >tois'd,  when  the  tender 
blades  or  sprouts  are  nipt.ott. 

The  hair  is  said  to  be  i,tuzc'd,  when  it  is  cropped 
or  cut  short.  I'll  stoic  the  lugs  out  of  your  head, 
I  will  crop  your  ears. 

Tharo  he  beheld  ane  cruell  maglit  face, 
His  visage  menycte,  and  baith  his  liandis,  allacel 
His  halfettis  spulyeit,  of  stoicit  hit,  ens  tuay, 
By  schamcfuU  wound  his  neis  cuttit  a«ay. 

Doug.  I'irgil,   131.  23. 
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After  fhoir  yokin,   T  w.it  w*rl 
They'll  itoo  the  kchhiick  to  the  lurl. 

I''crgiissnv\i  Pocniy,  ii.  Jfi. 
Quliac — maid  vou   a  ^fiitillinaii  wiilil  not  .v/uro 
your  lii:;5is  ?      Lijiulyfii/,  S.  P.  11.  ii.  GC. 
Ttiis  is  piiri'ly  Sii.G.,  »/»/':--(/,  .v/_%/w.«,  signify. 
1115,  aiiipiitdri'.      I't'nnlcr  >li(l'l  of  hnnni  nncner  cl/tr 
ocrum  ;  Si   ii.iri'S  ;iiit  ctiaiii  aiiros    illi    auipiitinliir. 
Log.  Suili'nn.  ap.  Ihro.  S/i/Jicn  orrviicii  piiu  en  hucst; 
auri's  eqiio  dociirtarc  ;    to  stuo   u   Inirsc's  liig-i.,  S. 
Mod.  S.i\.  stiiv-cn,  ({[•■tuv-cii,  id.    'I'liis  is  the  orij^in 
of  Sii.G.  itiihb,    K.   .v/«/<,    ''  a  tiiitk   short  stock 
left  when  the  rest  is  cut  olf."     \'.  Sroc.     Hciicc  al- 
so E.  stubble  ;  and, 

.Stowixs,  .?.  pi.     The   tender  b'.ades  or   sprouts 
nipt  from  a  plant  of  colewort  or  any  otiier   ve- 
getable, S. 
SrOWLINS,  adv.     Clandestinely,   q    by   theft, 
from  stoulli,  stealth,  S.  Slourn/iiis,  S.A. 

A'  his  aim  at  puttinij,  jiimji,  or  play, 

Is  frac  the  rest  to  bear  the  i<ree  away  ; 
And  stozclins  tectin'  wi'  a  wishfii'  ee, 
tiin  »bii  he  loves  his  manly  feats  does  sec. 

JMon'xon'i/  Poems,  p.  164.  185. 

Stowevliiis,  whan  thou  was  na  thinkin, 

I'd  been  wi'  boniiie  lasses  jinkin. 

Rev.  J.  Nhnl's  PoOim,   i.  33. 

STOWN,  Stowi.v,  pari.  pa.    Stolen,  from  which 

word  it  is  softened. 

"  Oft  tymcs  t;eir  tynt  or  sto-ct'n,  is  gettin  a;;ane 
be   coungerars."      Abp.    Ilaniiltoun's    C'atechisuie, 
Fol.  IG.  b.      V.  Stomok. 
STRA,  Stkay,  s.     I.   A  straw,  S.  sfrac. 

With  hir  cours  na  rede  nor  tendir  strut/ 

Was  harmyt  oucht,  nor  linrt  by  any  way. 

Doug,  yirsiil,  '2J7.  b.  20. 
2.  Mctnph.,  a  thing  of  no  value. 

Utru  for  tlivs  ignorant  hialuring  imperfife. 

Doug,  f'irgil,   I'ref.  3.  36. 

A.S.  sire,  Sii.G.  slraa,  A.  Bor.  slrcrti,  id. 
S.    To  (haw  a  slrae  before  ane,  to  attempt  to  de- 
ceive one,  S. 

I'm  our  aultl  a  cat  to  drmc  a  slrae  before,  Prov. 
S.  ;  or  as  given  by  Ferguson,  p.  21.  "  It  is  ill  to 
draw  a  strue  before  an  auld  cat."  Signifying  that 
one  has  too  much  experience  to  be  easily  deceived. 

"  jMorton  was  too  old  a  cat,  to  liruzo  such  a 
siraza  before  him,  or  to  propound  any  thing  tend, 
ins  that  way;  ^\hiTefore  their  best  was  to  make 
him  away,  that  so  the  jilot  might  goc  on."  Hume's 
ilist.  Dong.  p.  347. 

The  phraseology  is  also  inverted. 

"  The  Earle  of  Angus,  though  he  were  no  very 
old  cat, — yet  was  he  (00  warie  and  circumspect  to 
be  draicne  bj/  a  sirazc."     Ibid.  p.  228. 

This  Proverb  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and 
must  have  been  transmitted  from  our  Gothic  an- 
cestors. The  very  same  occurs  in  Su.G.  Tliet  uer 
iZi-aurt,  at  draga  strua  for  gamla  kattor,  i.e.  It  is 
dillicult  to  deceive  an  old  cat.  Druga  slraa  foer  en, 
to  deceive  ;  Ihre. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  this  very  ancient  phrase 
merely  alludes  to  the  childish  custom  of  making  a 
kittea  follow  a  stran',  or  any   thing   of  the  same 


kind.  But  as  it  is  vulgarly  believed,  that  those  who 
have  the  power  of  that  species  of  fascination  culled 
r/i\/iiig  gluumer,  often  employ  a  strain,  making  it 
appear  as  large  as  a  pole  ;  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  (ihrase  might  originally  have  some  sueli  allusion. 

There  seems  to  be  a  vestige  of  the  magical  use  of 
sfrttzTs  in  ificantaiion  in  Semplc's  Legend.  V. 
Srni;A-.E. 

I'rincipal  Baillie  has  a  phrase,  now  obsolete, 
which  most  probably  contains  u  similar  allusion. 

'•  It  seems  Digby  and  Langdale  intended  to  have 
kept  Montrose's  parliament  at  (ilasgow,  but — God 
laid  a  struts  in  their  zcut/.  lu  their  route,  Digby's 
coach  was  taken,  ajid  sundry  of  his  writs." — Let- 
ters, ii,  106. 

4.  To  bind  with  a  slrae.  When  one  is  so  over- 
come with  laughter,  as  to  have  no  power  over 

himself,  it  is  commonly  said,  Ye  inigfit  liae  bund 

him  t6'i'  n  slrae,  S. 

The  phraso  perhaps  merely  alludes  to  the  custom 
of  twisting  ropes  of  straw  for  binding  sheaves;  as  sig. 
nifying  that  one  is  in  such  a  debilitated  state,  as  the 
eli'ect  of  violent  laughter,  that,  instead  of  a  rope,  a 
single  slrazi  would  be  sufficient  to  bind  him. 
Stuaf.-deatji,  s.     a  fair  slrae-dealh,  a  natural 

death  on  one's  bed,  as  opposed  to  a  violent  or 

accidental  one,  S. 

For  a'  the  clailh  that  we  ha'e  worn, 
Frac  her  and  hers  sae  often  shorn, 
The  loss  of  her  we  cou'd  ha'e  born, 
Had  fair  slrac-deatli  lane  her  awa', 
Ewie  wi'  the  Crooked  Horn. 

Rilson's  S.  Songs,  i.  289. 

This  term  alludes  to  the  simple  manners  of  our 
forefathers,  who  slept  on  siraza.  Hence  the  phrase- 
ology retained,  S.B. 

Sick,  sick  she  grows,  as  ever  laj/  on  slrae, 
And  near  gaeup  the  ghost  'tweesh  that  and  wae. 
Ross's  Ilelenure,  p.  56. 

It  is  entirely  a  Goth,  idiom.  Su.G.  straudoe,  id. 
mortc  sicca  obirc  diem  suum,  Ihre; — from  ,v/rac«, 
straw,  and  doe  to  die.  llan  straudoe  i  IVizingzo, 
He  died  a  natural  death,  in  insula- Wisingiana;  Catal. 
lleg.  ap.  Jhre.  ' 

The  warlike  Goths  reckoned  this  kind  of  death 
disgraceful.  They  therefore  denominated  it  Ker- 
liii^u  duude,  i.  e.  the  death  of  old  women,  S.  car- 
tins''  dede ;  Keyslcr.  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  1 15.  V.  Ger. 
Straein,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  straw,  S.    A 

straeui  raip,  a  rope  made  of  straw  ;  A.S.  stra- 

wene,  id. 

STRABBLE,  ,v.     Any  thing  hanging  loose  and 
aukwardly,  or  trailed  on  the  ground  ;  a  shied, 
a  tatter,  S.B. 
Germ,  sfruublcin,  Belg.  strui/f,  a  fritter. 

STRABUSH,  s.  Tumult,  uproar,  S.  allied  per- 
haps to  Su.G.  rabbus,  tumultus,  qualis  esse 
solet  hostium  diripientium. 

STRACK,  tulj.  Strict,  S.B.  A.S.  strue,  up- 
right, strict,  severe.     V.  Stuak. 

STRACUMMAGE,  *.  The  same  with  strabush, 
Fife. 

STRAE,  5.    Straw.    V.  Stha- 
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StnAE-DEATir,    V.  under  Stua. 
STRAY.     On  stn/iy,  adv. 

The  stcdis  stakerit  in  the  stour,  for  strekin^  on 
slruj. 

GoKun  and  Got.  iii.  21. 
Perhaps  this  is  eqiiiralpnt  to  asireiij,  like  on  brede, 
&c.  q.   "  staggered  aside  in  consequence  of  llie  vio- 
lence of  the  strokes." 

STRAICT,  SrnAYTn,  s.     A  narrow  pass. 
And  at  Roslytic  at  the  last, 
Thare  in  the  Strakti^,  thai  tuk  down, 
And  stentj't  tent  and  pawiiiown. 

IVi/ntoion,  riii.  16.  89. 
STRAIGHT,  s.     A  straight  line,  S. 

"  That  the  distance  from  ojiposite  the  angle  of 
the  ford  d^  ke  to  the  C  ofiin.stone  on  the  .Scaton  sido, 
taking  the  straight^  and  leaving  the  small  angles 
and  turns  of  the  banks  unnoticed,  i*  about  20C0 
feet."  State,  Frazer  of  Fraserfield,  1805.  p.  18C. 
V.  STRAurnr. 

ToSTRAIK,  Stiiayk,  r.  n.     ].  To  stroke,  to 
rub  gently  with  the  hand,  S. 
With  Venus  hen  wylh-s,  qnhat  wjse  may  I  flyte  ? 
That  atrui)kis  thir  wenschis  hedes  thamc  to  pleis. 
Doug,  yirgil,  Prol.  96.  54. 
X.S.  sir(ic~an,  Germ,  streich-en,  Sa.G.  strjjk-u 
tnoUiter  fricare. 

2.  To  anoint  with  any  unctuous  substance,  S. 
Su.G.  strijk-a  up  hurctmcd pomada,  to  rub  up  the 

hair  with  pomatum,  S.  To  slraik  bread,  to  put 
butter  on  it;  strj/la  smoer  pua  brocd,  id.  Wideg. 
Sw.  alrijka  ut  et  plaastcr,  to  spread  a  plaister. 

3.  Applied  to  the  mode  of  measuring  corn,  &c.  S. 
V.  the  s. 

Sthaik,  s.     1.  The  act  of  stroking,  S.     Germ. 

streecli,  id. 

"  And  for  eschewing  of  fraud,  hcs  thoucht  ex. 
pedient,  that  all  victual  salbe  measured  bo  straii." 
Acts  James  VI.  1587,  c.  114.  Skene.  This  is  call- 
ed  straiked  measure,  as  opposed  to  heaped. 

Su.G.  stryk-a  has  the  same  application,  to  smooth 
a  measure  of  corn  by  the  stritchel.     Hence  slrulcl 
maaf,  i.  e.  straiked  measure,    is  opposed  to  rogadt 
maal,  raensurae  cumulatae  ;  Ihre,  vo.  Slrjjka. 
2.  The  act  of  anointing,  S. 
STR.A.1K,  SiRAKE,  s.     1.  A  stroke,  a  blow,  S. 
liot  wyth  his  diuinacion  nor  augury 
The  straik  of  deith  ne  couth  he  not  put  by. 
Doug.  Virgil,  2S7.  "iS. 

"  I  sail  visit  and  punis  thair  wyckednes  with  a 
wand,  and  thair  synnis  with  slraikis."  Abp.  lla- 
miltoun's  Catechisme,    1552.  Fol.  28.  a. 

2.  RIetaph.  used  as  signifying  remorse. 

"  Therefore  knawledge  must  go  before  the  straik 
of  the  conscience.  Thy  hart  can  neuer  feelo  that 
to  be  euill,  quhilk  thy  mynde  knawis  not  to  be 
euill."     Bruce's  Serm.  on  the  Sacr.  N.  8.  a. 

Germ,  streieli,  Sw.  streek,  ictus. 

3.  An  engagement  in  the  field  of  battle. 

At  the  first  straik  with  Ihaim  he  had  nocht  beyne^ 
With  him  he  led  a  thousand  weiil  bese)nc. 

IVullaee,  vi.  684.  MS. 
From  the  idea  of  striking  a  battle. 

4.  Coinage,  the  act  of  btriking  money. 


"  As  ancniis  the  money,  it  i«  rcferrit  to  the  actis 
maid  of  befoir  be  the  x.xiiii  perfounis  chosin  thairto, 
baifh  for  the  harae  bringing  of  the  bulyeon  he  the 
mcrchandis,  and  of  the  new  itraik  to  be  maid," 
Acts  James  II.  1449.  r.  30.  Edit.  1506. 
STRAIK,  .<r.     I.    Upo'  straik,  in  motion,    in    a 

state  of  activity,  S.B. 
2.  A  tract,  an  extent  of  country,  S.B. 
5.  Ground  travelled  over.     A  long  straii:,  a  long 
excursion  on  foot,  S.B. 

Belg.  streek,  (ienn.  strecke,  a  tract  or  extent  of 
way   or   land  ;    Eene  gute  strecke,    a   great  way  ; 
Su.G.  strtjk-a,  ire,  vagari ;  struk,  via  trita. 
STRAIK,  prd.  v.     Struck. 

Thus  wourthitSchirGawyne  wraith  andwepand; 

And  straik  to  tliat  stern  knight,  but  oiiy  stynt. 

Guixan  and  Got.  iii.  26. 

STRAIKEN,  adj.     Linen  cloth  made  cf  coarse 

flax,  and  worn  for  shirts  by  working  people  ; 

generally  pron.  slreeVm,  S.O. 

At  that  time  men  cou'd  gang  to  market, 
W'i'  plaiding  hose,  and  straiken  sarket. 
R.  Callot:uii''s  Poems,  p.  HI.  V.  Gasif,  adj. 
STRAITIS,  s.  pi.     "  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  or  kersey  ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

Thair  gluvcs  wer  of  the  rafTel  rifht, 
Thair  schone  wer  of  the  strailis. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  2. 
Sibb.  seems  justly  to  reject  the  common  idea  that 
this  means  Morocco  leather,  or  that  which  was 
brought  '•'  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar."  For 
this  woollen  stull  is  mentioned  in  several  O.E.  Acts 
of  Pari,  as  An.  18.  lieu.  6.,  4.  Edw.  4.  c.  1.  and 
1  Rich.  3.  c.  8. 

STRAK,  adv.     Straight,  in  a  straight  line. 
And  quhen  [that]  Jhon  o(V  Loru  saw 
The  hund  eftre  him  draw. 
And  folow  strak  eftre  thai  twa, 
He  knew  the  King  wes  aiie  olf  tha. 

Barbour,  vi.  587.  IMS. 
A.S.  strac,  right,  direct;  Alem.  struck,  id.  Sn.G. 
stracks,  a   straight  road  ;   Isl.   Gangu  strak  til  Je- 
rusalem, They  go  straight  io  Jernsalem. 
STRAMASH,   4'.     Disturbance,  disorder,  broil, 
Loth,  synou.  strab-t/sh,  S. 

Fr.  estramacon  a  blow,  a  cnff.     Hence,  perhaps 
our  term,  a  little  varied,  may  have  been  used  to  de. 
note  a  broil  in  which  persons  come  to  blozrs.    A.  Bor.  . 
to  stramash,  to  crack  or  break  irreparably,  A.  Bor.  . 
To  STR.VMP,  V.  a.     To  tread,  to  trample,  S. 
Sa  Christ  is  signifyit  the  staiie, 
Quhais  monarchic  sail  neuer  be  gane  : 
For  viider  his  dominium:. 
All  princis  salbc  strampit  doun. 

Lj/ndsaj/'s  li'arkis,   1592,   p.  108. 
"  Thou  art  over  peart,   Lown,   to  stramp  on  my 
foot;  were  thou  out  of  the  King's  presence,  I  should 
take  thee  on  the  luOuth."     Pitscottie,   p.  98. 
Our  trechoiir  Peirs  thair  tyrraus  treit, 
Qiiha  jyb  them,  and  tliair  substance  eit, 
And  on  thair  honour  stramp.- 

Vision,  St.  8.  Evergreen,  i.  216. 
Germ,   strampf-en,  id.   used   by    Luther,    in    his 
veition.  Job  x.xxix.  2  4.     It  is  amusing  to  observe. 
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rtiat  Ihre,  in  his  Su.G.  Glossary  says  concerning 
this  pronunciation,  to.  Tram  pa  ;  "  Germ,  praoposi. 
ta  i',  strampjen ;"  and  Warlitor  ri'lurns  the  coini>Ii- 
tnent  to  the  Swi'des  ;  "  Siievi  sibilo  prai'(ixo  dicuiit 
sframpfen  ;"  to.  Trumpen.  Moe»(i.  anatrimp-nn. 
Managai  anutramp  ina ;  Luke  v.  1 .  Many  pressud 
upon  him. 

Stiia.mp,  ^.     The  act  of  trampling,  S. 
STRAMULLION,  5.    A  term  used  to  denote  a 

strong  masculine  woman,  Fife. 
STRAND,  .?.      J.   A  small  brook,  a  rivulet. 
On  salt  strrmes  wolk.  Dorida  and  Thetis 
By  rynnand  strandis,  Nvmphes  and  .Vaiadcs. 
Dou^.  rii-gil,  I'rol.  40'2.  28. 
2.   A  gutter,  a  passage  for  water,  S. 

AV;illace  and  his  thai  wyst  off  no  rameid 

Hot  cauld  wattir  that  ran  throu  owt  a  strand; 

In  that  iugcyng  nanc  othir  fud  thai  fand. 

IVullacc,  \i.  443.  MS. 
This  sense,  in  which  the  term  is  still  commonly 
used,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  a  deTiation  from  that 
of  all  the  other  Northern  dialects  ;  in  which  it  sig- 
nifies, as  in  E.,  the  shore,  the  margin  of  the  sea,  or 
any  water. 

STRANG,  adj.     1.  Strong,  powerful. 
Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang! 

Out  o'  my  sight  soon  may'st  thou  be! 
I  gran  tit  nevir  a  traitor's  life, 

And  now  I'll  not  begin  with  thee. 

Mimtrchy  Bonier,  i.  61. 
Strange,  id.  is  used  by  Blind  Harry. 

Schir  Amar  Wallange,  a  faiss  traytour  strange, 
In  liothwcll  duelt,  and  thar  was  thaim  aminge. 
IVallu'C,  iii.  201.  MS. 
A.S.  Strang,  Alom.  strong,  robustus. 
2.  Harsh  to  the  taste,  bitter,  S.B. 

Germ,  streng,  id.  Isl.  straung  asper,  dnrus,  ri- 
gidus.  Su.G.  magstark  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
De  cibo  (licitur  qui  cito  nauseam  movet,  taiiqiiani 
fortioreo>  diceres,  quam  ut  a  ventriculo  digeri  pos- 
sit  ;  q.  too  strong  for  the  stomach  or  ma:e. 
To  STRANGE,  r.  n.     To  «onder,  S. 

I  strange  to  hear  you  speak  in  sic  a  s'ile. 

Shirrefs''  Poems,  p.  164. 
STRAPPING,  Strapj-a.n,  part.  adj.  Til; 
gi-nr-rally  including  the  ilea  of  hands  imeness,  S. 
— "  Ilandulph,  the  Kngiish  minister,  proposed  to 
hire  a  band  of  strapping  Klliots,  to  find  Hume  busi. 
ness  at  home,  in  luoking  after  his  corn  and  cattle." 
Keith  ap.  Minstrelsy  Border,   i.  xxxv. 

^Vi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben, 

A  strappan  youth ;  he  takes  the  mother's  eye ; 
BIythe  .lenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill  ta'en  ; 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  jileugiis,  and  kye. 
Uiir.'is,  iii.  176. 
STRATH,    s.      A  valley   of  consi'lerable   size, 
through  which  a  river  runs,  S.     I:   forms  the 
initial  syllnble  of  a  great  many  names  of  dis- 
tricts ill  S. 

"  In  this  district  there  is  a  considerable  strath, 
i.  c.  valley,  or  level  land  between  hills."'  P.  Kil- 
tearn,  Ross.  Statist.  Ace.  i.  260. 

Gael,  srath,  a  country  conlincii  by  iiills  on  two 
sides  of  a  river. 


ToSTRAVAIG,  r.  n.    To  stroll,  to  wander; 
to  go  aboi;t  idly,  S. 
— Pith,  that  helps  them  to  stravaig 
Owr  ilka  cleugh  an'  iika  craig. 

FerguKon's  Poems,  ii.  106. 
"  To  vaig,  is  in  common  use,  as  well  as  stra- 
vaig."    Gl.  Compl.  vo.  f'ligit,  p.  37S*. 

Ital.  stravag-arc,  from  l,at.  extravug-are,  to  wan. 
der  abroad  ;   whence  also  Fr.  extravaguer,  id. 
SfRAUCHT,  prd.     Stretched. 

Baith  hys  handis  joyfuly  fiirth  straucht  he  than. 
Doug,  rtrgil,  18'J.  17. 
It  is  also  used  for  the  part,  pa.,  from  streik  ;  as 
rauchi,  from  reik. 

STRAUCHT,«4  Srraisht,  direct.   The  straucht 
road,  the  direct  way,  S. 
A.S.  straecc.  Germ,  streck,  rectus. 
This,   1  imagine,  ought  to  be  viewed  as  originally 
the  part.    pa.    of  A.S.   strecc-an  and  other  Goth. 
verbs,   signifying   to   stretch.     For   a   straight  line 
gives  us  the  idea  of  that  which  is  stretched  out  be- 
t^veen  two  points. 

Sthaucht,  s.     1.   a  straight  line,  S.B. 
2.   A  district,  S.B.  Siraik,  synon.  q.  y. 
STiiArC'iT,  Strawciip,  adv.     J.  Straight,  in  a 
str.vyht  line,  S. 

This  Malrolrae  enteryd  in  Scotland, 
And  fjast  oure  Forth,  doun  straxcht  to  Tay. 
H'jjntoz:n,  vi.  18.  357.  MS. 
2.  Directly,  immediately. 

And  struughl  vnto  the  presence  sodeynly 

Oli  dame  Minerue,  the  pacient  goddesse, 
Gude  Hope  my  gyde  led  me  redily. 

King's  Qiiair,  iv.  3. 
Germ.  Bclg.  struck,  cito  ;  Dan.  strax,  id. 
STREAMERS,  .?.  pL     The  Aurora  Borealis,  or 
Northern  lights,  S. 

The  eiry  bloodhound  howled  by  night, 
The  streamers  Haunted  red. 

Minstrel-y  Border,  ii.  391. 
Perhaps  thus  denominated  from  their  resemblance 
of  streamers  or  flags  unfurled  in  the  atmosphere. 

This  term  seems  not  to  have  been  properly  adopt- 
ed as  E.  It  is  mentioned,  as  used  in  the  north  ; 
Baddain's  Mem.  Royal  Soc.  viii.  215.  They  are 
also  called  Merry  Dancers  and  Prettt/  Dancers. 
STR^iAPE,  s.  A  small  rill.  V.  Stripe. 
STREASF-,  ,f.  pf.  Given  in  GI.  as  not  under- 
stood, is  evicicntly  ior  slrriios. 

— liaising  ihe  devill  with  invocationcs, 
M'ith  herbis,  stanis,  buikis,  and  bellis, — 
Palme  croces,  and  knuttis  o(  f.t reuse. 
Legend  Up.  St.  Androis,  Poems  IClh  Cent.  p.  318. 
To  STREEL,  z.  n.     To  urinate  forcibly,  Fifej 

synon.  ytru/e,  q.  v. 
SI'REICH,  a(/f.     SiilT and  affected  in  speaking. ' 
And  be  1  ornate  in  my  speiche, 
Thau  Towsy  sayis,  1  am  sa  streich, 
I  speik  not  lyk  thair  hous  raenyie. 

Dunbur,  Bannalyne  Poems,   p.  63. 
Perhaps  from  A.S.  .'■trace  strict  ;    or  rather  Fr. 
eslreci,  straitened,    contracted,    made  short.      The 
phrase  indeed  .seems  to  signify,   that  he  used  the 
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English  pronunciation,  as  contrasted  with  the  Scot- 
tish. 
To  STREIK,  Strkek,  x.  a.     1.  To  stretch,  S. 

2.  To  lay  out  a  dead  body,  S.  A.  Bor. 

The  waxen  lights  were  burninf^  hriglit, 
And  fair  Annie  itreekit  there. 

Jamieson's  PopiiL  Ball.  i.  32. 
**  I  find  in  Durant  a  pretty  exact  account  of 
some  of  the  ceremonies  used  at  present  in  what  we 
call  laying  out  or  streeking  in  the  North. — A  streck- 
ing-board  is  that  on  which  they  stretch  out  and  com- 
pose the  limbs  of  the  dead  body."  Brand's  Popular 
Antiquities,  p.  23. 

3.  To  engage  in  any  work,  the  noun  added  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  the  work,  S.B. 

Ae  day  last  week,  1  mind  it  wecl, 

She  happ'd  by  chance  to  strcek  the  wheel. 

Morison's  Poems,  p.  109. 
i.  e.  to  spin. 

When  cogs  are  skim'd,  an'  drn  afreekit. 
The  yellow  drops  fast  in  are  steekit. 

Ibid,  p.  111. 
Gac  itrcek  the  rake,  or  io  the  house  and  spin  ; 
Who  eats  a  breakfast,  should  a  breakfast  win. 

Jbid.   p.  131. 
A.S.  ffrecc-an,  expandere,  Germ,  streck-en. 
To  Streik,  v.  n.     To  extend. 

Fra  thine  strekis  the  way  profound  anone 
Depe  vnto  hellis  flude  of  Acherone. 

Doug,  nrgil,  173.  35.. 
To  STREIK,  Streek,  t.  >?.  Togo  quickly,  S.B, 
O'er  hill  and  dale  with  fury  she  did  dreel  j 
A'  roads  to  her  were  good  and  bad  alike, 
Nane  o't  she  wyl'd,  but  forward  on  did  itreek. 
Rosi's  llelenore,  p.  56. 
A.S.  stric-an  to  go,   to  proceed  ;   Isl.  striuk-a, 
Su.G.    stri/k-a,    currere,    vagari.       Isl.    striuka   a 
braiift,  aufugere,  q.  to  striek  abroad.    Su.G.  stryka 
omkring   i  landet,    to   ramble  about    the   country, 
Wideg.     Germ,   streich-en,    Teut.   stri/ck-en,    ten. 
dere,  proficisci.   From  Isl.  atriuk-a  is  formed  i(rok-a 
cursitare  :   a  boy,    who   has    recently  acquired   the 
power  of  running,  is  called  s/rak-r,  G.  Aiidr.    Per- 
haps streik,  to  extend,  is  the  radical  tt-rni  ;   because 
in  running  the  limbs  are  thrown  forward,   q.  at  full 
stretch. 
Streik,  s.     ).  Speed,  expedition.      To /mik  little 

slrtik;  to  make  small  progress,  S.B. 
2>  Exertion  in  wh.itever  way,  SB. 
Contrive  na  we,  your  shaklebanes 
Will  mak  but  little  ■^treik. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  35. 
3.  Bustle,  tumultuous  noise,  disturbance.  It  is 
said,  that  there  is  a  muhty  streik  in  the  house, 
■when  people  are  buzzing  up  and  liown  in  a 
confused  way.  To  raise  a  strtii,  to  make  much 
ado,  to  make  great  ncise  or  disturbance,  SJ3. 
V.  the  preceding  r. 

Fxom  Isl.  striiik.a  is  formed  hafzstroka,  procella 
dtaris,  q.  a  streik  in  the  sea. 
STREIN,  Streen,  ,?.   The  strtin,  yesternight,  S. 
The  streeii  to  chamber  I  him  led  ; 
This  niglit  Gray  Steel  iiath  made  his  bed. 

Hir  Egcir,  p.  53,     V.  AIirugoes. 


Corr.,  as  would  seem,  from  Yistrene,  q.  v. 
STREK,  adj.    Tight,  strait.     E.  strict  is  used  in 
this  sense. 

For  gif  ye  hanld  your  sale  ouir  strek, 
Thair  may  cum  bubbis  yc  not  suspek. 

Schaic,  Mailland  Poems,   p.  133. 
Germ,   sfrack   tensus,    intensus  ;    from   streck-en 
tendere,  intendere.     Belg.  strikk.cn  to  tie,  ttrikk, 
a  knot  :   Su.G.  .\trek,  a  rope,  funis. 
STREMOURIS,  s.  pi. 

The  twynkling  stremouris  of  the  orient 
Sched  purpour  sprayngis  with  gold  and  asure 

ment, 
Persand  the  sable  barrakin  nocturnal!. 
Bet  doun  the  skycs  cloudy  mautil  wall. 

Dong.  Virgil,  Pro  I.  399.  26. 
"  The  reader  may  judge  for  himself  whether  the 
poet   means    the  Northern    lights,     or    merely   the 
streams   of   light   which   precede   the   rising  of   the 
sun  ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  latter 
is  meant.  The  description  quoted  does  not  apply 
to  the  Aurora  Borcaiis ;  and  the  poet  has  previous, 
ly  said  ; 

iN'yctimene  affrayit  of  the  licht. 
Went  vndcr  couert,  for  gone  teas  the  nycht. 
V.  Stueamers.- 

STRENEWn'E',  s.     Fortitude,  stoutness. 
B  in  thi  name  betaknis  batalrus ; — 
W  valyeautnes  ;  S  for  fJrenezcite. 

Ballad,  S.P.R.  iii.  UO. 
From  Lat.  sfrenuit.as. 
ToSTRENYIE,  r.  a.     7.  To  strain,  to  sprain. 

Baith  hir  tendir  handes 

War  strenyeii  sairly  boundin  hard  with  bandcs, 
Doug.  Virgil,  52.  36. 
2.  To  constrain. 

We  for  our  lyvis, 

And  for  our  childre,  and  for  oiir  wywis,- 
And  for  our  fredonic,  and  for  our  land, 
As  strcnyeit  in  to  balaill  for  to  stand. 

Barbour,  xii.  248.  MS. 
Fr.  estraind-re,  Lat.  string-ere. 
Strenyeabili,,  adj.     Used  to  d:note  one  who 
is  possessed  of  so  much  property,  that  he  can 
relieve  his  bail  by  being  distrained. 
"   Ilk   frie    man    may  be   borgh    for   himsclfe  in 
court,   or   outuith   court,   for   his   aw  in   vnlaw,    or 
other  small  things  ;  swa  he  be  re«ponsall  and  stren- 
yea/till  to  the  judge."     Quun.  Attach,  c.  37. 
Contr.  from  distrenyie,   Lat.  dislring-o. 

To  STRENKEL.     V.  Stri.nkil. 
To  Sl'KENTH,  r.  a.    To  strengthen, 

"  Fortliir  to  strenth  his  manheid  with  more  crafty 
slycht,  he  maid  deip  fowseis  in  the  place  quhare  the 
battall  wes  set,  and  dang  in  staikis  with  scharp^ 
pointis  rysing  vp,  couerit  with  scherrettis."  Bel- 
lend.  Cron,  B.  xiv.  c.  10. 

SrHENTiiLY,  ad:.  By  force,  by  main  strength. 
The  tothyr  that  makys  ws  eggyng, 
Is  that  thai  our  posses^ioune 
Haldis  strenthly.  agayne  resoun. 

Barbour,  ir.  511.  MSv 
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STRESS,  s.     I.  An  jiicicnt  mode  of  taking  up 

indictments  for  the  CSvcuit  courts. 

"  Tliis  inclliod  of  taking  up  of  diltay  or  indict- 
ments is  substituted — in  place  of  the  old  one  by  the 
ilress  (traistis)  and  porteoiis  rolls  mentioned  in 
1  1S7.  c.  99."  Erskine's  histit.  li.  iv.  T.  4.  s.  80. 
Acts  Ja.  II.  c.  80.  Kd.  1500. 

This  learned  writer  seems  to  view  stress  as  a  corr. 
of  'IV/ih/is,  q.  V. 
y.  Distress,  the  act  of  distraining. 

"   Of  the  Inkini;  of  sfressis  be  the  Consfal)!!!." 
Acts  Ja.  II.  1437.   c.  80.  Tit.  Edit.  1506.     This  in 
the  act  itself  is  called  dis/ressis. 
iJTRESTliLY,  mk: 

Thar  duelt  a  Wallas  wclcummyt  him  full  weill, 
Thocht  Ini^lissmen  thar  of  ha<l  litill  fiille. 
I5afhe  meife  and  drynk  at  his  will  he  had  thar. 
In  L:i:;lvne  wode,  ipihen  that  he  maid  repayr, 
This  (ientill  man  was  full  oft  his  resctt; 
With  stutl' of  houshald  nhcatcl)/  he  tliaim  belt. 
fVallitre,  ii.  IS.  MS. 

In  GI.  Perth  Edit,  this  is  c\\y\.  ful/^.  But  it  ra. 
ther  signifies,  -.ci/h  il(l/iciil/i/,  berause  of  the  danger 
of  discovery  by  the  English  :  from  Fr.  ctfrcce.  ex. 
(roisse,  pinched,  straitened.  He  did  it,  as  we  w  ould 
say,  S.  jcHli  a  stress. 

To  STRY,  r.  a.    "  To  strive,  to  oppose,"  Pink. 
May  no  man  siry  him  with  stren^'th,  while  his 
w  hcle  stondes. 

Sir  Caxcan  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  21. 

Perhaps  for  /;•»/,  the  alliteration  being  [ues^rved  ; 
or  ftrtn/,  destroy. 
STRIAK,  s.  Sound.    Slriak  of  (he  szi^esc/i,  sound 

<^f  the  trumpet.     V.  SrREiii,  s.  and  Swkscii. 
To  STRICK  li/il,  to  tie  up  flax  in  small  handfuls, 

in  preparing  it  for  being  milled,  S.B. 

Either  from  Tout.  slrcck~en  tendere,  q.  to  stretch 
it ;  or  from  the  Sw.  phrase  struak-u  lin,  to  ripple 
flax,  changed  in  its  sense. 
Stiiick,  .<•    A  handful  of  flax  knit  at  the  end,  in 

or  kr  to  its  being  milled,  S.B.  Strile,  Chauc.  id. 
Bot  sQioth  it  heiig,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax. 
Prol.  Cant.  Tales,  ver.  078; 
STRICT,  w//.   Rapid.     The  stream  s  ver i/ strict^ 

S.,  it  runs  rapidly. 

"•  That  the  said  dike  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Ford. shot,  and  without  it  the  Ford-shot  would  be 
good  for  little,  as  it  stems  and  calms  the  water  where 
the  shot  is  felled,  while  otherwise  it  would  be  a.  strict 
current."  State,  Leslie  of  Powis,  v.  Fraser  of  Fra- 
serfield,  p.  60. 

It  also  occurs  in  a  mctaph.  sense. 

"  Furnish  hiui  with  strength,  whereby  he  may 
row  against  the  slrirtest  streams  of  all  temptations, 
till  hee  arriue  into  the  hauen  of  the  heaueus,  the  sole 
and  safe  harberic  of  saluation."  Z.  Boyd's  Last 
Battell,   p.  1073. 

Sw.  slraakc,  streke,  the  main  current  of  a  river, 
midstream  ;  Wideg. 
To  STRIDDI,E,^  v.  v.    To  straddle,  3.  , 

From  E.  stride,  or  Dan.  strett-a,  pedibus  divari- 
care. 
STR IDELEGS,  adv.  Astride,  astraddle.    To  ride 

''Iriddesis,   to  ride  astride   as   a  man   does  on 


horseback  ;  as  opposed  to  riding  sidekgs,  which 
denotes  the  female  mode,  S. 

— Slridc-li'gs,  on  a  bougar.stakc, 
Sal  Cupid,  wild  an'  clever. 

Rev.  ./.  Nicol's  Poems,  i.  148. 
STRIDELINCIS,  adv.     Astride. 

Auld  Willie  Dillie,  wer  he  on  lyue, 
fily  life  fdl  Weill  he  culd  discryue; 
How  as  auc  chapman  beiris  his  pack, 
I  bure  (hy  Grace  vpon  my  back, 
Aiul  sum  times  i,lri^d!iiisis  on  uiv  nek, 
D.rnsand  with  mony  bend- and  bek. 

Ljindaaj's  H'arkis,  159'2,   p.  202.    -  M 

V.  Ling  IS,  term.  « 

To  STRYK  a  Lalilc  or  field ;  to  fight.  ' 

'J'liat  J  lion  gat  E.dwarde, 

That  come  iu-til  Scotland  syne, 
And  strak  the  battaile  of  Duplyne. 

Ifi/nttmii,  viii.  6.  278. 
"  W'c  find  in  our  Erische  Croiiickelis,  that  Coe. 
lus  King  of  Norruwa)  couimaudit  his  nobils  to  take 
his  bodey  and  biircy  it  in  Culm-kill,  if  it  chancit 
him  to  die  in  the  iles  ;  but  he  was  so-  discomfitit, 
that  ther  remained  not  so  maney  of  his  armey  as 
wald  bnrey  him  ther;  therfor  he  was  eirdcd  in  Kyle, 
after  he  ftrokc  uiw  field  against  the  Scotts,  and  was 
vanfuiisht  be  tliaui."  Monroe's  Hescr.  W.  lies,  p.  20. 
This  corresponds  to  Su.G.  slag.,  as  jiriniarily  sig- 
nifving  a  stroke,  in  a  secondary  sense  a  battle. 

STRYND,  Streind,  s.     J.  Kindred,  race,  off- 
spring. 

It  siifl'yryt  well  than,  Mah-kynd, 
Anys  suld  cum  of  Adamys  stri/nd. 

H'ljiit^ncn,  V.  12.  1299. 
Here  was  the  noble  kyn  and  aiicianf  sirijnd, 
The  uiaist  doiichty  lynuage  sprang  be  kynd 

Fra  king  Teucer 

Doug,  nrgil,  187.  39. 
C'hanc.  strene,  E.  strain,  id.  A.S.  strj/nd  stiryiSf 
genus,  from  streon-an,  strin-an,  gignere. 
2.  A  particular  cast,  disposition,  or  quality  of  any 
person,  who  in  tliis  respect  is  said  to  resemble 
another.  It  is  generally  used  as  to  those  relat- 
ed by  blood,  S. 

"  Scot,  the  word  strijnd  or  strain  is  mctaph.  used 
for  the  resemblance  of  the  features  of  the  body.  As 
We  say,  lie  has  a  sirjjnd  or  slraiii  of  his  graud- 
father,  i.  e.  rcBcmbles  him  ;"   Hudd. 

It  is  also  said,  lie  takes  a  streind  of  such  an  one. 
STRYND,  s.     Expl.  stream,   rivulet,  spring  of 
water. 

Apollo  chargit  ts  to  speidc  bcdene 
To  Tyber  llowand  in  the  sc  Tvrrlieue, 
And  to  the  fiinlane  and  the  stn/mlis-  cicrc 
Of  Xumicus  the  hallowit  frcsche  riiiero. 

Dung.  Virgil,  214.  1. 
Vada  sacra  Numici,  Virg. 

It  properly  denotes  the  shallow  places  nigh  tlie 
source  of  a  river,  which  may  be  easily  waded.  This 
is  probably  the  same  with  E.  strand.  Uudd.  views 
it  as  the  primary  sense  <j( stri/nd,  signifying  kindred. 
It  may  be  a  secondary  one  ;  but  cannot  well  be  the 
jirimary,  because  all  the  cognate  terms  in  A.S.  re- 
spect  generation. 
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53. 


20. 
Per. 


To  STRING,  r.  a.     To  hang  by  tlie  neck,  6. 
Tho'  by  the  ntck  she  should  be  strung, 
She'll  no  desert. 

Burns,  iii.  25 

I  need  srarccly  say,  that  it  is  from  the  use  of  a 
firing  or  halter. 
To  String,  r.  «.    To  be  hanged,  S.  also  used  in 

cant  E. 

— "  My  accusations — arc  so  well  founded,   that 
Mas  there,   (as    we  say  in  Scotland)  a  right  sitting 
Sheriff,   I  would  not  doubt  to  see  some  Gentlemen 
s/r/ng."     Carnwath's  Mem.  I'ref.  ix. 
STRINGIE,  {«■  soft),  adj.    Stiff,  affected,  Loth. 

corr.  perhaps  from  E.  sting}/. 
To  STRINKIL,  SiRt;NKEr,'r.  a.  1.  To  sprinkle, 

S. 

— And  with  thare  bludis  schede,  as  was  the  gise, 
The  funeral  (lamb  strinlc/ll  in  sacrifyce. 
Dung.  Virgil,  362. 
2.  To  scatter,  to  stiew,  S. 

Stones  of  sral  they  strenkcl,  and  strewe. 
Sir  Ganan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii. 

Sibb.  views  this  as  a  variation  of  sprinkle. 
haps  it  may  rather  be  traced  to  Su.G.  slryk-a,  co- 
lore obduccre,  with  the  insertion  of  n;  as  other 
terms,  used  to  signify  sprinkling,  imply  the  idea  of 
variegation  ;  or  to  Teut.  strekel-en,  Icviter  tangere. 
V. Sprayng. 
STRIP,  Strype,  Streape,  s.    A  small  rill,  S. 

"  In  this  ile  of  Mula  is  anc  cleir  fontane  two 
mylis  fra  the  see.  Fra  this  fontane  disccndis  ane 
Jitil  burne,  or  strip  rynnand  ful  of  rounis  to  the 
seis.  Thir  rounis  ar  round  &  quhit  schyiiand  like 
perle  full  of  thik  humour  :  and  within  two  houris 
cftir  that  thay  come  to  see  thay  grow  in  grot  codes." 
Bellend.  Desc.  Alb.  c.  13. 

"  Out  of  this  well  runs  ther  ane  little  strt/pe 
downwith  to  the  sea."     Monroe's  lies,   p.  31. 

"  This  brooke  Cedron — was  a  little  streupc  that 
ran  when  it  was  rainc,  but  in  time  of  drought  it  was 
dric."     Rollocke  on  the  Passion,  p.  3. 

A  strt/pe  is  distinguished  from  a  burn.  "  When 
the  fish  ascend  forth  of  the  said  Loch,  i.o  the  waters, 
burnes  and  strt/pes  that  fall  in  the  same  to  spawn 
therein,  there  is  great  slauchter  and  destruction  of 
them  committed  by  the  country  people  about."  Acts 
Charles  L  1633.   c.  29. 

The  gradation  seems  to  be  ;  jcatter  a  river,  burn 
a  brook,  burnie  a  small  brook,  stripe  a  rill  of  tlic 
smallest  kind,  sjnon.  sike. 

Shall  we  consider  this  as  a  secondary  use  of  stripe, 
used  by  Chaucer  to  signify  race,  kindred,  from  Lat. 
stirps ;  as  strynd,  a  stream,  has  been  viewed,  in  re- 
lation to  strynd  race  ?  Or  is  it  merely  K.  strip, 
used  in  a  peculiar  sense  ;  as  denoting  a  very  narrow 
gully  or  passage  for  water? 

To  STROY,  r.  a.     To  destroy. 

Mekyl  of  France  oure-rad  he  than, 
Ande  gref  skaith  did  in  all  the  land, 
Nakyn  thing  of  froyt  sparand, 
Abbays,  and  many  solemiine  place. 
That  stroijit,  but  recoverancc,  wace. 

Wyntoxcn,  viii.  45.  26. 
It  was  used  also  in  £. 
Vol.  IL 


Lincolnc  &  Lyndeseie  thei  stroied  &  wasted. 
li.  llruniie,  p.  42. 
Ital.  stni^z-ere,  id.  corr.  froiu  Lat.  de^tru-ere. 
STROKOUR,  ,?.     A  flatterer. 

Stuli'ets,  strokours,  and  stafische  strummcls, 
Vyld  hasehbalds,  haggarbalds,  and  hummels. 
Ditnb.  Conipl.  Maitland  I'cemv,  j).  109. 
Isl.  striuk-u,  to  stroke,   metajdi.   to  flatter.      V. 
Wachter,   vo.  Slrcichen,   mulcere.      In  like  manner 
Vr.Jlat.cr,  whence  L.Jtattcr,  also  sigiufi;;s  to  stroke 
gently. 
To  STROMMEL,   v.  ,?.     "  To  stumble,"  Gl. 

Sibb.     V.  Strcjimal. 
STRONACHIE,  s.    A  stickleback,  or  banstickle, 
S.  Gasterosteus  spinachia,  Linn.    V.  Hecki.e- 

BACK. 

To  STRONE,  Stroan,  v.  n.  "  To  spout  forth 
as  a  water  pipe,"  Gl.  Sibb.  ;  also,  to  urine, 
synon.  strule. 

Nae  tawted  tyke,  tho'  e'er  sac  duddie. 
But  he  wad  stan't,  as  glad  to  see  him. 
And  stroan't  on  stane,  an'  hillocks  wi'  him. 

Hums,  iii.  2. 
Sibb.  refers  to  Teut.  stroom-en,  Huere.     Bnt  it 
has  more  resemblance  to  Isl.   streing-r  cataracta, 
fluvii  fluxus  fortior,  G.  Aridr.  ;   or  to  stroninguin 
sparsim,  Verel. 

STRONTLY,  adv.  Strictly.    Laws  are  said  to  be 
slronlli/  led,  i.  e.  rigidly  observed  on  domi/sdaj/. 
I  pray  to  Jesu  Chryst  verrey 
For  us  his  blud  that  bled. 
To  be  our  help  on  domysday, 
Quhair  lawis  ar  stronttij  led. 

Bludy  Serk,  S.P.R.  iii.  194. 
This  may  be  a  derivative  from  slreng  strictus,   ri- 
gidus  ;  or  perhaps  rather  abbrev.  and  corr.  fron^ 
Fr.  estreinct,  eslreint,  id.     V.  Strustt. 
STROP,  Sfroap,  s.     Treacle,  Ang. 

Belg.  strovp,  id. 
STROUL,  .V.  Any  stringy  substance  found  among 
sorliile  food  ;  as,  a  lang  slroul  amang  the  par- 
ritr/i,  Fife. 

Struil,  "  a  denomination  for  the  long  roots  of 
weeds  and  grass  in  grounds  not  properly  cnltivat. 
cd,"  Exm.  Grose.  Isl.  i/jv'a/ raritas,  strial-a^t  ra- 
rus  ferri.  Dan.  straal,  radius  rarus.  Gael,  straoil. 
am,  to  draw  after. 

STROUNGE.STRooNGE.fl///.  1.  Harsh,  "espe- 
cially to  the  taste,  as  a  sloe,"  Gl.  Sibb.  S. 

2.  Surly,  morose,  S. 

Isl.  striug-r  denotes  a  sort  of  sorbile  food,   that 

is  unpleasant  to  the  taste  ;  also,  asper.    G'cfa  striug 

fra  ser ;  Aspera  verba  evoincre,  gravibus  convitiis 

uti  ;   Gl.   Landnamah.     O.Fr.  triiang.er  is  synon. 

vi'ilh  gourma)Kl-er ;  Male  habere,  indignum  iu  mo- 

dum  exci])ere;   Diet.  Trev. 

STROUP,  Stroop,  s.     The  spout  of  a  pump, 
tea-kettle,  tea-pot,  &c.  S. 
Su.G.  strupr,  Isl.  strap,  guttur:  q.  the  throat  of 

a  kettle,  &c. 

STROW,  (pron.  stroo),  s.  1.  A  fit  of  ill  humour, 
a  tiff,  Ang. 

2.  A  quarrel,  a  state  of  variance,  a  scr.imble,  S. 
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Strozc  haa  fortnprly  been  used  as  an  adj.  "  Daft 
folk's  no  wise  strorc,"  S.  Prov.  i.  e,  not  hard  to  be 
diuilt  H  i(h  ;  "  siKiki-n  when  petiple  advi?o  wbat  is 
not  pniiicnt,  or  promise  what  is  not  reasonable ;" 
Kolly,  p.  8<). 

Sibil,  di'rivcs  this  from  Tout.  .<;(oor-cn  turl)arp. 
Rut  llicr*'  is  no  iii)mify.  Tlic  origin  iindoublctlly  is 
Su.G.  .*/;■«»•  sinuiUas. 

7'liatt  lira;  /i.-rar  ?.'7(/  unnan  f/rr/zh 
Med  krankom  zciljn  or.h  onilom  liii<;. 

Chron.  Hh\(hni.  p.  26.  ap.  Ihre. 
"  Then  tlii-y  cherished  contcntioni  among  them, 
with  wounded  liearts  atid  hostility  of  mind." 
Ok  zcoroin  th»r  stiatc  med  kclom  hug. 
Ok  drag  ingcn  sidaii  zcid  iinnan  stntg. 

Ibid.' p.  117. 
"  There  tbcy  were  saiichl,"'  or  "  reconeilcd  with 
sincere  mind  ;  and  neither  cherished  secret  ///  ml/. 
a:;ainst  another."  In  some  (larls  of  Sweden,  Ihrc 
informs  iis,  they  still  use  itrit  to  denote  hatred  or 
envy. 

STROWBILL,  adj.    Troublesome;    or  perhaps 
horrid. 

The  red  colour,  qnha  srailhly  wnderstud, 
Bctaknes  all  to  grot  butmill  and  bind  ; 
The  greyo,  curate,  that  thou  art  now  aman;;, 
In  itroiibiU  wer  thou  sail  conteyne  full  lang. 
IVaUace,  vii.  138.  I\JS. 
It  may  be  either  corr.  from  trouble,  or  allied  to 
Flandr.  slritvel-en  horrere  ;  Germ,  strniib,  utrohcU 
hfir.  horricomis,  having  the  hair  sfnndins;  on  end. 
STROWD,  .?.     A  sf useless  silly  song,  S.B. 

Isl.  ffrad,  >trcd-a,  futuere  obscaeuum. 
To  STRULE,  v.  n.     1.  To  urine,  S. 
2.  It  occasionally  signifies,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
pour  water  from  one  vessel  to  another,  to  emit 
any  liquid  in  a  stream,  S.  street,  Fife. 
Mod.    Sax.    Fris.    Sieamb.    ftriiijl-en,    sfriiU.cn, 
sircijl-cn,   reddrre  urinam,   mejere  ;  Sw.  itn'l-a,   to 
stream  out,   to  gusli  out  ;   Wideg. 
STRUM,    .«.     A   pettish    humour,    SB.    synon. 
slrozc,  siroiil,  ftrind. 

Su.G.  Strug,  stni,   is  probably  the  radical  term. 
V.  Stiiow. 
Strum,  adj.     Pettish,  sullen,  S.B. 

Perhaps  it  merits  observation  that  Isl.  strcmb-cn 
signifies,  drj-,  astringent,  difficult;  spissus,  stypticus, 
difficilis  ;   G.  Andr. 

SrnmniAi-,  Stkummit.,  adj.     Stumbling. 
He  stockcrit  lykc  ane  striimmal  aver. 

Duiihar,  Miiittmid  Poems,  p.  94. 
My  strummit  stirk  yit  new  to  spane. 

Clerk,  Evergreen,  ii.  21.  st.  8. 
Sibb.,  vo.  Strommel,  properly  refers  to  Tent. 
ftricmel-en,  vaeillare,  cespitarc,  nntare  gressu. 
Strompcl-en  is  used  in  the  same  sense;  Isl.  flumr-n, 
id.  j4  stumrid  horse,  is  a  phrase  still  used  S.  to  de- 
note one  that  is  habituated  to  sfnnibling  ;  and  may 
either  be  traced  per  mctath.  to  Strummal,  or  dedu- 
ced from  Stammer,  q.  v. 

Strummei.,  Stiiumbki.l,  s.    A  person  so  feeble 
that  he  cannot  walk  without  stumbling. 
Stuffcts,  strokours.  and  stafische  strummels. 
Dunb.  Compl,  Maitiand  Poems,  p.  109. 


i.  *.  old  tncn,  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  lean- 
ing on  a  >:t<t[f,  for  supporting  them  in  walking, 
Sfrunibifl,  ibiii.   p.  111.      V.  Foryki.no. 

To  STRUNT,  v.n.     ].  To  walk  sturdily,  8. 
1  ca;ina  s,iy  hut  ye  itrunt  rarely, 

Owre  gauze  and  lace. 

Purns,  iii.  228. 
2.  To  walk  with  state,  to  strut,  S. 
The  wooer  slrunted  np  the  hoii<:e  ; 
And  vow  !  but  he  was  woud'rous  erouse. 

OhI  Song. 
STRUNT,  .f.    "  Spirituous  liquor  of  any  kind," 
Gl.  Burns,  S.O. 
Sync,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  slnint, 
They  parted  aO'rareerin 

Fu'  lily  the  that  night.     - 

Hums,  iii.  139. 
Fr.  eslreintif;  q.  astringent.'  or  allied  to  the  pre. 
ceding  v.  q.  elevating  ? 

STRUNT,  ...  A  pet,  a  sullen  fit.  "  To  tah  the 
striint,  to  be  petted  or  out  of  humour,"  Gl. 
Rams. 

%Vo\v,  man,  that's  unco  sad ! — Is  that  ye'r  jo 

Has  ta'cn  the  strunl  ? 

liumsuifs  Porni",  ii.  4. 
Sibb.  olTers  various  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  ; 
but  they  are  all  unnatural.     It  may  be  radically  the 
same  with  its  synon.  Strum,  q.  v.  ;  or  the  adj.  from 
which  Sirontli)  is  formed. 

To  SriurNT,  v.  n.  To  lak  the  slruiit,  to  become 
pettish,  S. 

STRUNTAIN,  s.     A  sort  of  woollen  network. 

"  Before  this  period,  the  only  manufacture  was 
what  is  called  Stow  struntain,  made  of  the  coarsest 
wool,  and  wrought  by  tlie  women  on  a,  loom  like  a 
bed-heck."  P.  Stow,  M.  Loth.  Statist.  Ace.  vii. 
1C8.  .  ;   -    r         ■    •  • 

Sw.  strunt,  trash,  any  thing  worthless,  refuse, 
Wideg.    Tills  corresponds  to  the  quality  of  the  wool; 

STRUNTY,  adj.  Short,  contracted  ;  as,  a  slruiit// 

i>o:c>?,  Ang. 

Fr.  estreint,  straifncd,  pinched,  shrunk  up. 
STRUTE,  Stroot,  adj.     J.  "  StufTcd  full,"  CI. 

Rams.  S. 

2.  Drunken,  S. 

VVhea  lying  bed-fast  sick  and  sair, 
To  parish  priest  he  promised  fair. 
He  ne'er  wad  drink  fou  ony  mair : 

But,  hale  and  tight, 
He  prov'd  the  auld  man  to  a  hair, 

Strute  ilka  night. 

Ramsatf's  Poems,  i.  237. 

3.  Metaph.  vain-glorious. 

F.  stmt,  O.F.  strout,  to  swell,  to  protuberate; 
prae  superliia  cristas  erigere,  i&rc.  Jun.  Ftyra.  Germ. 
strotz-en  turgcre.  The  term  primarily  respects  what 
is  turgid  in  a  literal  sense. 

STUDY,  Stuthy,  Stvduy,   s.     An   anvil,   a 
smith's  forge  ;  stiddic,  S.  sluddie,  S.B. 
The  huge  coue,  and  all  the  mont  wythin, 
For  straik  of  sCudj/is,  gan  resound  and  din. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  258.  21. 
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Fiue  of  the  grctest  and  maist  chclf  cictcis, 
Tliare  wappinnis  to  renew  in  all  degreis, 
Set  vp  forgeis  and  stele  siyddyis  sync. 

Ibid.  230.  16. 
Rndd.  derives  the  S.  word,  as  Johns,  does  E. 
sUehtj,  from  A.S.  sd/li  strong.  But  Sibb.  justly 
mentions  Isl.  slcdia  incus.  lie  indeed  also  refers  to 
the  A.S.  adj.  Slcdia,  however,  is  derived  from 
Su.G.  stcd-ia,  to  prop,  to  make  firm,  as  denoting 
any  thing  on  which  another  solidly  rests.  V.  Gi. 
Kristnisa^. 

Stj//h  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  same  sense  with 
K.  itithy. 

The  smith 

That  forgeth  sharpe  swerdes  on  his  sti/(k. 

Knighfes  T.  ver.  "-ZOIS. 
To  STUFF,  1'.  a.     1.  To  supply,  to  furni&h,  to 
provide. 

Qiihill  I  had  ony  thing  to  spend, 
And  stujjit  Weill  with  warUlis  wrak, 
Amang  my  freinds  I  was  weill  kend. 

Dannutiinc  Poems,  p.  184. 
i.  c.    "  amply  supplied   with   thu   trash  of   this 
■world." 

Fr.  esloff-er,  etoff-er,  id.  from  Teut.  Germ,  stoff, 
apparatus,  Wachter.     Teut.  stoffe,  materies. 

2.  To  supply  with  men  ;  referring  to  warfare. 

Hay,  hay,  go  to,  than  cry  thay  with  ane  schout, 
And  with  ane  huge  brute  Troianis  at  schort 
Thare  wallis  sCiiJit,  and  closit  oucry  port. 

Doiii(.  rirgil,  275.  4. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  field  of  battle. 

— Vmbro  eik,  the  stalwart  cliiftanc  rude, — 
The  bargaue  stujjis,  relevand  in  agane. 

Ibid.  337.  18, 
Ilcnco,  as  Rudd.  observes,  the  phrase  so  common 
in  Wallace,  to  stuff  lite  cbass,  to  furnish  men  ne- 
cessary for  giving  chace  to  a  Hying  enemy. 

The  Sotheron  (led,  and  left  thaim  in  that  place. 
Horss  thai  ran  to  stuff"  the  chuss  gud  spede. 
IVullua;  v.  935.  MS. 
Fr.  Bien  garnir  et  estnffcr  les  villes  de  frontierc. 
Teut.  siuffer-en,  munire. 

Stuff,  s.     1.  "  Corn  or  pulse  of  any  kind,"  S. 
Gl.  Burns,   q.  provision  for  sustenance. 
The  simmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wat, 
An'  stujf'  was  unco  green. 

Burnt,  iii,  1  HI. 
2.  This  term  is  used  in  a  singular  mode  of  ex- 
pression.     It  is  said  of  one,  who  will  not  yield 
in  reasoninj;,  or  in  fighting,  "  He  is  good  sti/Jf, 
or,  a  piece  of  good  . ':1k ft,"  S. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  r  r.  idiom.     Chevaliers  de 
bonne  cstoffe,   Knights  well  armed,   and  uetl  ma- 
tinging  their  arms  ;  Colgr. 

li.  The  men  placed  in  a  garrison  for  its  defence. 
The  wardanc  than  fra  I'erth  is  gane, 
To  Siryvelyne  Hytli  of  his  ost  ilkane, 
That  castelle  till  assege  .stowtly. 
That  than  Schyre  Thomas  of  Rukby 
rield  wyth  olhyr  worthy  men, 
That  of  the  slicj)'  war  wvth  hyni  then. 

IVi/nloxtn.  viii.  ;<7.  138. 
4.  A  relief,  or  reserve  in  the  field  of  b;Utlc. 


The  hardy  Brace  ane  ost  abandownyt, 
XX  thowsand  he  rewUyt  be  force  and  wit. 
Wpon  the  Scottis  bis  men  for  to  reskew, 
Serwyt  thai  war  with  gud  speris  enew  : 
And  Byschop  Bcik  a  stuff  till  him  to  be. 

JVallace,  x.  321.  MS. 
STUFF,  s.     Dust,  Ang. 

Tt'ut.  stujjve,  stof,  pulvis. 
STUFFET,  s. 

aiujfets,  strokours,  and  stafischc  strummcls. 
Dunb.  Compl.  Mailland  Poems,  p.  94. 
Mak  your  abbottis  of  riclit  religious  men, 
Quhilk  to  the  pepill  Christis  law  can  ken: 
Bot  not  to  rebaldis  new  cum  from  the  roist, 
Nor  of  ane  stuff'ct  stoUin  out  of  ane  stabil, 
The  quhilk  into  the  scule  maid  neuer  na  coist. 
Lj/ndsofs  IVarkis,  1592,  p.  286. 
It  seems  to  signify  a  lackey,  a  foot-boy ;  corr. 
from  Fr.  estajjier,  id.  or  estafcte,  Ital.  stajfetta,  a, 
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To  S TUG,  V-  a.    To  stab,  to  prick  with  a  sword. 
'•  They  slugged  all   the  beds  with  their  swords, 
and  threatned  to  rost   the  children  in  the  fire,  and 
forced  one  of  them  to  run  from  the  litiuse  with  no- 
thing on  him  but  his  shirt,  about  half  a  mile  in  [a] 
dark  night."    Wodrow's  Hist.  ii.  173.     V .  Stok,  v. 
STUGGY,  adj.     Stubble  is  said  to  be  stugg/y, 
when  it  is  of  unequal  length,  in  consequence  of 
carelessness  in  cutting  down  the  corn. 
Germ,  stucke,   pars  a  toto  separata ;    or  Su.G. 
stjigg  teter,  deformis. 

STULT,  adj.     Having  the  appearance  of  intre- 
pidity, or  perhaps  of  haughtiness. 
\Vallacc  and  his  than  till  aray  he  yeid. 
With  X  thousand  olT  douchty  men  in  doid. 
Quha  couth  behald  thair  awfull  lordly  wulf, 
So  Weill  beseyn,  so  forthwart,  stern  and  stult, 
Sa  gud  chyftanys,  as  with  sa  few  thar  beyn. 
Without  a  King,  was  neuir  iu  Scotland  seyn. 
iVallace,  x.  78.  MS. 
This  may  indued  be  merely  mctri  causa  for  stout, 
which  is  the  reading  of  Edit.  1618.     It  must  be  ob. 
served,   however,    that  Su.G.    itult,    Jsl.   stollt-ur, 
have  the  sense  of  magnlficus,  fastuosus  ;  Teut.  stolte, 
superbus.    This  has  a  strict  analogy  with  the  plirase, 
uiifuU  lordly  Kult.     The  Su.G.  word  also  signifies 
what  is  excellent  in  its  kind.     ILlt  stolt  hus,  niagni- 
ficent  buildings  ;  en  stolt  huest,   a  generous  steed. 
Sisa  aar  hon  stoltz  ok  hofuelik ;  Adeo  erat  S])len- 
dida  et  decens ;   Chron.   Uhylhm.    p.   63.  ap.  Ihre. 
He  views  E.  si'jul  as  from  the  same  ttqck. 
STUMFISH,  adj.    Strong,  coarse,  rank  ;  applied 
to  grain  when  growing,  Tweedd. 
Germ,  staemmig   robustns,    a   terra  derived,   ac- 
cording to  Wachter,  from  stamm  stirps,  as  express, 
ing  the  quality  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree:  */«»«/>/' bluut^ 
as  denoting  a  trunk  wauling  the  top  or  point. 

To  STUMMER,  t.  h.    To  stumble. 

Thair  stedis  stakkcrit  in   the  s!our,  and  studc 
stummerund.  Ganiun  anil  Got.  ii.  25. 

He  slaid  and  stummcrit  on  the  sliddry  ground. 
And  fell  at  erd  grufelini;is  amid  the  fen. 

Doug.  Virgil,  138.  41. 
Isl.  stumr'U,  ccspitare. 
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To  STUMP,  T.  /?.    1.  To  go  on  one  leg  ;  to  halt, 

S. 

Tout,  slompe,  mutilatum  membrum.  Hence  stomp, 
en  hebftarp. 
y.  To  walk  nbout  stoutly ;  at  times  implving  the 

idea  cf  heaviness,   clumsiness,   or   stiffness  in 

motion,  S. 

An'  stumpan  on  his  ploughman  shanks, 
He  in  tlie  parlour  hanmicr'd. 

Burns,  i.  139. 
Stumpfb,  mlj.     Mutilated  ;  used  also  as  a  .?.  for 

any  thing  of  this  description,  as  a  limb  which 

has  undergone  amputation,  S. 

Su.G.  stumpig,  curtus,  mutilatus ;  Ihre,  to. 
S/„f:cfi. 

To  STUNAY,  V.  a.  To  confound.    V.  Sto.vay. 
To  STUNGLE,  v.  a.  Slightly  to  sprain  any  joint 

or  limb.    7'rc  stun^ltd  uiij  kide,  I  have  sprain- 
ed my  ancle,  S-B. 

Perhaps  a  diniin.  from  E.  stun^  or  Fr.  eslonn-er. 
STUNKARD,  w//.     Sullen.     V.  Stonkerd. 

Germ,  .sicnixer  litigator.  Wachti-r  derives  this 
from  Dan.  •■tiii^-en,  to  strike  with  the  horn;  stang- 
er,  an  animal  that  strikes  in  this  manner. 

STUPE,  i.     A  foolish  person,  S.B. 

Ti'Uf.  ptiii/pe  deliquium,  defectio  animi. 
STURDY,  s.  A  vertigo,  a  disease  to  which  black 
cattle  when  yoving,  as  well  as  sheep  are  subject. 
A  bag  of  water  gathers  in  the  front  between  the 
horns,  which,  producing  giddiness,  makes  them 
run  round  about,  S. 

"  The  principal  diseases  in  sheep  arc — 5th,  the 
stiirdj/,  or  water  in  the  head.  The  scull  grows  soft 
above  whore  the  water  is  lodged  ;  and  they  are  some- 
times cured  by  a  trepan  performed  by  a  herd's  knife." 
P.  Linton,  Tweedd.  Statist.  Ace.  i.  133. 

"  The  Sturitij — Whei\  the  forehead  feels  soft,  a 
knife  is  inserted  :  both  skin  and  bone  are  raised  up, 
and  the  breath  of  the  animal  is  stopped,  till  a  small 
globule  of  fluid  matter  issues  at  the  orifice."  Prize 
Assays  Jlighl.  Soc.  S.  ii.  208. 

The  immediate  origin  is  most  probably  O.Fr.  e^- 
toitrdi  dizzy. headed  ;  cstount-er  to  make  giddy,  or 
dizzie  in  the  head,  Cotgr.  This,  however,  may  be 
radically  allied  to  Belg.  stoor.cn  to  trouble,  to  dis- 
turb, or  Su.G.  siort-a,  to  fall  or  rush  headlong. 
STURE,  Srun,  Stoor,  adj.  1.  Strong,  hardy, 
robust,  S. 

He  Hcs  a  stout  carle  and  a  sture ; 
And  olf  him  sell!' dour,  and  hardy. 

Harbour,  x.  158.  MS. 
O  der  Wallace,  wmrpihill  was  stark  and  liur, 
Thow  most  o  neide  in  presoune  till  cndnr. 

IVuUttce,  ii.  206.  .MS. 
The  tothir  of  limmis  bygger  i^  corps  mare  sture 
is.  J)oa^.  f''irgd,  112.  11. 

In  his  hand  the  self  tyme  had  he 

Ane  bustuous  sperc  percais  baith  still'  and  sture. 

Ibid.  383.  39. 
2.  Rough  In  manner,  austere,  S. 
He  lighted  at  lord  Durie's  door. 

And  there  he  knocked,  most  manfulliej 


And  up  and  spake  lord  Durie,  Mc  stoor, 

"  What  tidings,  thou  stalward  groom,  to  me?" 
Minstrelsy  Harder,  iii.  115. 
5.  Rough,  hoarse.     A  sture  voce,  a  harsh  voice, 
Gl.  Shirr.  S. 

Rudd.  conjecturally  refers  to  Lat.  austcr-us.  Al- 
though in  sense  2.  it  may  be  allied  to  Teut.  stucr 
torvus,  trux,  austerus  ;  I  apprehend  that  it  prima- 
rily denotes  strength  or  hardiness ;  A.S.  Su.G.  star, 
anc.  slur,  Ingens,  magnus,  Isl.  stor,  stoer.  Lapp. 
stuorra,  id.  Isl.  styrdr,  rigidus,  asper,  is  also,  like 
the  S.  term,  used  to  denote  a  harsh  voice.  Germ. 
storr  asper,  rigidus. 

Stor,  store,  is  used  in  a  sense  nearly  akin, 
Ywaiuc  and  Gawin. 

The  king  and  his  men  ilkanc 
Wend  tharwith  to  have  bene  slane; 
So  blew  it  stor  with  slete  and  rayn. 

E.  M.  Rom.  i.  55. 
Ritson    renders   it    "  loud,    blustering  ;"    rather, 
severe,  keen,  rough.     For  it  is  elsewhere  saidj 
The  store  windes  blew  ful  lo;^'d, 
So  kene  come  never  are  of  clowd. 

Ibid.  p.  16. 
STURNE,  5.     Trouble,  vexation,  disquietude. 

This  word  occurs  in  one  of  the  rubrics  in  Bar. 
bour's  Bruce,  Edit.  1620,  p.  2U1,  although  not  La 
MS. 

How  Sir  Edward  withoutten  stiirne, 
Vndertook  the  battell  of  Bannnrkburn. 
It  is  doubtful,   whether   this  should   be  traced  fo 
Belg.  stoor-en  to  move,   to  trouble,   whence  stoor- 
enis  disturbance  ;   or  to  stirn,  stern,  Su.(r.  stierne, 
the  forehead,  used  metaph.  as  denoting  that  displea. 
sure  often  manifested  by  the  contraction  of  the  eye- 
brows.    Ihre  thinks  that  stern,    torvus,   acknow. 
ledges  this  as  its  origin. 
To  STURT,  V.  a.     To  vex,  to  trouble,  S. 
Insaciat  of  haitrent  I  rest  in  pece. 
That  was  sa  bald  afore,  and  neucr  wald  ceis, 
Quhcn  thay  ware  chasit  of  thare  nalyfc  land. 
To  sturt  them  on  the  streme  fra  hand  to  hand. 

Dou}^.  yirgil,  216.  2b. 
But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools. 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools. 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them. 
They  mak  enow  themscis  fo  vex  them  ; 
An'  ay  the  less  they  hac  to  sturt  them, 
In  like  proportion  less  will  hurt  them. 

Hums,  iii.  9.  10. 
Su.G.  stoert-a  praecipifom  agcre,  deturbare;  stoer- 
ta  en  i  olycka,  aliquem  in  infortunium  praccipitcm 
dare.  This  Ihre  properly  derives  from  the  obsolete 
v..stuer-a,  synon.  with  A.S.  stijr-ian  raovere;  Germ. 
sturz-en  praecipitare,  deturbare.  For  to  sturt  is, 
greatly  to  stir  one. 

Stu  rt,  s.    J .  Trouble,  disturbance,  vexation,  S.B. 
Dolorus  my  lyfe  I  led  in  sturt  and  pane, 
Heuely  wittand  my  innocent  frende  thus  slane. 

Doug.  Virgil,  41.  36. 
Suffer  me  swelt,  and  end  this  cruell  lylle, 
Quhil  doutsum  is  yet  all  syc  sturt  and  strilTe. 

Ibid.  263.  40. 
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9.  Wrath,  Indignation,  heat  of  temper,  S.B. 
Ane  bt'nt  ane  bow,  sic  s-ltirt  couth  steir  him, 
Grit  skayth  war  to  haif  skard  liim. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  8. 
"  A  pund  of  patience  is  worth  a  stanc  of  itiirt  ;" 
S.  Prov. 

"  Sturl  pays  no  debt;"  S.  Prov. ;  "  spoken  with 
resentment,  to  them  who  storm  when  we  crave  of 
them  their  just  debts."     Kdly,   p.  '292. 

Dan.  sthd,  y/j/rt,  strife,  is  probably  allied. 
To  Spurt,  v.  n.     To  startle,  to  be  afraid,  S. 
He  marches  thro'  amang  the  stalks, 

Tho'  he  was  something  itiirtin  / 
The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks. 
An'  haurls  at  his  curpin. 

Burns,  iii.  133. 
Sturtsumnes,  s.     Crossness  of  temper,  Mait- 

land  Poems. 
To  STUT,  r.  a.    To  prop,  to  support,  with  stalces 
or  pillars,  S.  ;  slett,  Aberd. 
"   In  the  north  of  Scotland,  to  steet  still  signifies 
to  prop,  and  a  xteet,  a  prop."     Jamieson's  Popular 
Ball.  ii.  2'27,  N. 

Is),  styd-ia,  slotl-a,  Germ,  s/uss-en,  id.     Sluttit, 
S.  supported  ;   Isl.  stodad-r,  id. 
SxifT,  s.     A  prop,  a  support,  S. ;  stud,  E.  a  post, 
a  stake. 

Delg.  stilt,  A.S.  studu,  stitfhe,  Isl.  stud,  Su.G. 
stnd,   fulcrnni. 
STUTHERIE,  s.     A  confused  mass,  S.B.     V. 

Stouthiiie,  *.  2. 
STUVAT,  Stewat,  s.     "  A  person  in  a  state 
of  violent  perspiration  ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 
Ilowbeiil  I  se  tby  skap  skyrc  skoird, 
Thou  art  ane  siitvat  1  stand  foird. 
'2d.  Serj.  Put  in  your  leggis  into  the  stocks. 
For  ye  had  never  ane  raeiter  hois. 
Thir  steitsats  stink  as  thay  war  broks. 

Lj/ndsai/,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  221. 
O.Fr.  esluv-er,  "  to  stue,  soake,  bathe;  t''estuv- 
er,  to  sweat  in  a  hothouse ;"  Cotgr.  atuviste,  baig- 
neur.      Ital.  f/iifat-o  stewed. 
SUAWE,  Sway,  am),  mlv.     So. 

For  the  suctand  suaice  suartly  hem  suelles, 

Sir  Gazcan  and  Sir  Gal,  i.  7. 
Bot  ho  nioucht  nocht  anr.nonyss  smaj/. 
That  ony  for  him  wald  torne  agane. 

Barbour,  viii.  3i«.  MS.     V.  Sa. 
SUBCHETT,  SuBDiTT,  $.     One  who  is  subject 
to  another. 

Defy  the  warld,  feyn3eit  and  fals, 
With  gall  in  hart,  and  hunyt  hals. 
Quha  niaist  it  servis  sail  sonast  repent : 
Of  quliais  snbchctiti  sour  is  the  sals. 

Dunliur,  Mailland  Pocm.t,  p.  122. 
"  It  was  also  ane  odious  thyng  to  ane  kyng  to  feelit 
aganis  his  subdi/tif."     Bellend.  C'ron.  Fol.  19,  a. 

The  former  is  immediately  allied  to  Fr.  souhjcct, 

O.V..  suhgclfe,  Gower,   I^at.   subjuct-us  :  the  latter 

to  subdit-us.      By  writers  of  the  dark  ages,  siibditi 

-K  often  used  as  equivalent  to  vasutli.     V.  Du  Cange. 

SUBERBYLLIS,  .v.  ;;/.     Suburbs. 

"  Aboue  mony  othir  his  vailyeant  dedis,  he  brint 
the  suberhi/lUs  of  Carlele^  hauaud  bot  two  scruandis 


in  his  eampany."    Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xri.  c.  5.    Lit. 

suburbani. 

SUBMISSE,  adj.     Submissive  ;  Q.Fr.  souhmia. 

"  lie — gives   him  his  bond  of  service,  (or  man- 
roid),  and  that  in  ample  forme,  and  submisse  terras." 
Hume's  Hist.  Doug.   p.  214- 
SUCCUR,  SuccoRE,  SuecRE,  s.     Sugar,   S. 
sucker. 

"  At  that  tyme  straynge  cuntreis  Tar  nocht  socht 
to  get  spicis,  cirbis,  drogis,  gummis,  k.  succur  for 
to  mak  exquisit  electuars  to  prouoke  the  pepil  til  ane 
disordinat  appetit."     Compl.  S.  p.  227. 

Seropys,  sewane,  succure,  and  synamonc. 

Dong.  I'irgil,  401.  40. 
"  Poyson,  confected  with  sucre,  is  raoste  pierc. 
ing  and  deadlie."     Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  958. 
Burns  writes  sucker,  iii.  14. 
Fr.  Sucre,  Dan.  sucker,  Teut.  zuckcr. 
To  SuccRE,  V.  a.     To  sweeten  with  sugar,  S. 

"   All  tleshlie  pleasures  are  both  vaine  and  vile. — 
Beware  of  such  succred  poyson."     Z.  Boyd's  Laat 
Battell,  p.  950.     V.  Sukert. 
SUCKEN  of  a  mill,  s.      1.  The  jurisdiction  at- 
tached to  a  mill ;  or  that  extent  of  ground,  the 
tenants  of  which  are  bound  to  bring  their  grain 
thither,  S. 

"  The  astrictcd  lands  are  railed  the  thirl,  or  the 
sucken  ;  and  the  persons  subjected  to  the  astriction 
get  the  name  of  suckeiiers.  Hence  the  duties  pay- 
able by  those  who  come  voluntarily  to  the  mill,  are 
cMcd  outsucken,  ox  out-toicn  multures  ;  and  those 
that  are  due  by  tenants  within  the  sucken,  in-tozuft 
or  insucken  multures."  Erskine's  Iiutit.  B.  ii.  T. 
9.  s.  20. 

2.  Vulgarly  used  to  denote  the  dues  paid  at  a  mill, 
S.  ;  sfii/clcn,  Moray. 

Iler  daddie,  a  cannie  auld  carl, 
Had  shuckcn  and  mouter  a  fouth. 

JamiesoiVs  Popular  Bull.  i.  294. 
A.S.  socne  privilegium,  immunitas  ;  soc  jurisdic- 
tio,  Somner.  Su.ii.  sokii,  id.  exactio,  jurisdictio; 
ofsokn,  nimia  exactio  ;  Isl.  iifirsukn,  jus  summum  ; 
Ihre.  The  origin  is  soek-a,  quaerere,  to  seek  ;  iu 
an  oblique  sense,  exigere,  to  exact. 
SucKENER,  s.     One  who  is  bound  to  giinJ  his 

grain  at  a  certain  mill,  S. 
SUCKIES,  s.  pi.     Tiie  flowers  of  clover,  S. 
The  Hocks  an'  herds  are  spreadin'  seen, 
The  fragrant  suckies  nippin'. 

A.  Douglas's  Puem.<i,  p.  21. 
V.  Souks. 
SUCKUDRY,  SuKUDRY,  Su<:quedry,  s.    Pre- 
sumption. 
And  quhcn  he  hard  Schyr  Philip  say 
That  Scottis  men  hail  set  a  day 
To  fecht  ;  and  that  sic  space  he  had 
To  purway  him  ;   he  wes  rycht  glaid. 
And  said,  it  wes  gret  .fukudrt/ 
That  set  thaim  apou  sic  foly. 

Barbour,  \\.  U.  .MS. 
And  for  sic  sucqitedrt/  vndertakin  now. 
His  awne  mischeif,  wele  wourthy  till  allow. 

He  fuudiu  has. 

Doug.  Firgil,  4(57.  47. 
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Cower  expl.  it,  in  one  of  his  Lat.  rubrics,  by 
prcsiimpcio. 

Hie  loiiuitur  dc  tercia  specie  supcrbie,  que /)rf. 
jumpcio  (licitur. 

Siirtjiitdrj/e  is  tliylke  vice 
Of  ))rydi',  which  the  tliird  office 
JIath  ill  his  court,  and  will  not  knowe 
The  Irowth,  till  it  oiicrllirowe 
Upon  his  fortune  and  his  grace. 

Coiif.  Am.  Fol.  18,  a. 
From  obsol.  Fr.  surcuhlrc,  from  siir  super,  and 
■  ciiid-er  agitare,  imaginari,  lludd.     Siirciij^dcc,  vain, 
Romni.  dc  la  Rose. 
SUDDAINTY,  5.     1.  Suddenness,  S. 

••'  This  is  a  wonderful  change  in  sik  a.  siiddaintji.'" 
Bruce's  Kleven  Serni.   D.  2.   b. 
2.  Accidental   homicide  is  called  "  slauchtcr.  of 
si/Mmilie,"  as  opposed   to  what  is  "  of  fore- 
tlioucht  felonie." 

"  Greit  slauchter — 1k;s  bene  ryclit  coinmoun  a- 
•mangis  the  Kingis  liegis  now  of  late,  baith  of  for. 
thocht  fellony  and  of  suddantie."  Acts  Ja.  III. 
1469.   c.  43.  "Kdit.  136G.   c.  35.     Skene. 

To  SUDDILL,  SvwDLE,  v.  a.     To  sully,  to  de- 
file, S. 

In  the  dusty  poudcr  here  and  thare 

Sitddilt  and  fiile  his  crispc  and  valluw  hare. 
Doug.  Virgil,  410.  1. 
Sibb.  refers  to  Fr.  souill-cr.     But  this  is  the  ori. 
gin    of   K.  soil,  S.  stilc,  also  used  here.     SuddiU  is 
more  directly  allied   to   Tent,  .sotlcl-en,  Germ.   ,«;/- 
\dcl-n,  id.   inquinare,   poUuere.      Wachter  views  this 
•as  formed  from  ml-cn,  id.  d  being  inserted.    MoesG. 
saul-Jaii,  A.S.  s^l.iaii,  Franc.  s(d-un. 
SUDEREYS,  s.  pi.     A  name  given  to  someW 
the  H.budae. 

"  The  title  of  these  prelates,  during  the  conjunc- 
tion of  Man  and  Sudor,  had  been  universally  mis. 
taken,  tHl  the  explications  of  that  most  ingenious 
vritcr.  Dr.  Macpherson  :  it  was  always  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  Sodor,  an  imaginary  town 
either  in  Man  or  in  luna :  whose  derivation  was  tak. 
en  from  the  Greek  Solcr,  or  Savionr.  During  the 
time  that  the  Norwenians  were  in  possession  of  the 
isles,  they  divided  them  into  two  parts  :  the  north- 
ern, whicli  comprehended  all  that  lay  to  the  Nurth 
of  the  point  of  Ardnamiirchan,  and  were  called  the 
Nordcrei/f,  froili  Nurdcr,  North,  and  eij,  an  isl- 
and. And  the  Snderei/s-  took  in  those  that  lay  to 
the  South  oi  that  promontory."  Pennant's  Voyage 
Hebr.   p.  'J91. 

The  propriety  of  this  etymon  appears  beyond  a 
doubt  from  the  following  passage. 

Logmadr  hcl  son  Giidraudur  Sndreyia  konong.t ; 
Logniadr  var  scttr  til  landvarnar  i  Sardreif-om. 
"  T he  son  of  (iudraud,  king  of  the  iKt/c/rj/.i,  was 
called  Logmiidr,  [or  Lugman,  (i-  Lnic-man^.  He 
was  set  over  the  A'ordereys,  that  he  mi^ht  protect 
the  lands."  Snorr.  Sturles.  ap.  Johns.  Antiq.  Celt. 
Scand.   p.  233. 

.  SUELLIEG.  s.     Expl.  "  heat,  a  burning  fever." 

"  Lev.  xxvi.     Moyses  sais,  be  the  spreit  of  Gode, 

gyf  ye  obeye  nocht  my  command,  I  sal  visce  you 


vitbt  dreddour,    vitht    fyir,    andc   vitlit   suellicg." 
C'ompl.  S.   p.  37. 

Derived  from  A.S.  $zcacl-an,  to  kindle,  burn  ;  Gi. 
Com  pi. 
SUERD,  Swi.UD,  s.     A  sword. 

Wapynnys  he  bur,  outliir  gud  sucrd  or  knyfT, 
For  he  with  thaim  hapnyt  richt  oflt  in  strylf. 
IVallacc,  i.  193.  MS. 

Battellis,    armouris,   szuerdis,    spcris  and 

scheildis, 
I  sal  do  saw  and  strow  oucr  al  the  fcildis. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  227.  9. 
Sucrd,  id,  R.  Glouc. 

Su.G.  Belg.  szraerd,  Isl.  Dan.  siecrd,  Alem.  sxtuert, 
A.S.  siceord,  stcurd,  id. 
SUET,  SwKTii,  s.     Life. 

Sum  held  on  loft ;  sum  tynt  the  su<(. 
A  laug  quhill  thus  fechtand  thai  war. 

Barbour,  xiii.  32.  MS. 
Snet,  Pink.  Edit. 

It  is  na  wondre  thoucht  I  gret ; 
I  se  fele  her  lossyt  the  .••uet, 
The  flour  of  all  Nurlh  Irland. 

Ibid.  xvi.  232.  IIS. 
The  valyoand  Hectour  loist  the  iu-cle 


On  Achilles  spcre. 


Doug.  Virgil,  16.  13. 
Both  Junius  and  Rudd.  view  this  as  an  adj.,  sig- 
nifying 4ii('(/,   and  think  that   the  term  life  must  be 
sujiplied.     Sil)b.  has  jusdy  rendered  Jiee^e  life  j  re- 
ferring to  A.S.  ii^f//  sangnis. 

This  is  a  (ioth.  idiom.  \Vc  learn  from  Ihrc,  that 
Su.G.  Sicctt  properly  denotes  humour,  moisture,  biit 
that  the  term  has  been  restricted  by  use  to  two  prin- 
cijial  humours  of  the  body.  It  not  only  signifies 
szceuf,  but  also  blood.  The  latter  sense,  he  saj'S, 
anciently  ])revai!ed  throughout  the  North.  In  this 
sense  it  is  still  used  in  Upland  ;  as  is  sueit  in  Ice- 
land. 
*  To  SUFFER,  r.  n.     To  delay. 

It  is  said  of  Wallace,  after  he  received  an  invita. 
tion,  while  in  France,  to  return  to  his  country,  and 
take  the  crown  ; 

Tlie  wryt  he  gat,  hot  ycit  sujfcr  he  wald, 
For  grel  falshejd  that  part  liym  dyd  oil' aid. 
Mekill  dolour  it  did  him  in  his  niynd. 
Oil  thar  mysfayr,  for  trcw  he  vNas  and  kynd. 
He  thocht  to  tak  amcndis  off  that  w  rang  ; 
He  unsuerd  nocht,  bot  in  his  wer  furtli  rang. 
IValUue,  X.  1U67.  AIS. 
A  Fr.  idiom  ;  Se  souffr-ir  de,  to  forl)ear  the  do- 
ing of.     The  V.   Thole  is  used  in  a  similar  sense, 

q-  V.   , 

SuFFEU,  adj.     Patient  in  bearing  injurious  treat- 
ment. 

Sync  he  gart  louss  him  off  thai  bandis  new, 
And  said,  he  was  baith  suffer,  wvss  and  trevr. 
H'alluce,  vi.  481.  HIS. 
It  is  changed  to  sober,  Edit.  1()48. 
SUFFISANCE,  5.     Sufficiency  ;  Fr. 

. Quhat  have  I  gilt  to  faille 

jNly  fredome  in  this  warld,  and  my  plesance. 
Sen  every  wight  has  thereof  .v;(^4.v«hcc  .^ 

King's  Qutiir,  ii.  7. 
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SUFRON,  s.     Sufferance,  forbearance. 

Thy  cud,  thy  claithis,  thy  coist,  cumis  nocht  of 

the, 
Bot  of  the  fruft  of  the  crd,  and  God's  mfron. 

Jloiilalc,  iii.  27. 
From  Fr.  soufr-ir,  to  suffer,  to  forbear. 
To  SUGG,  V.  n.     To  move  heavily,  as  a  corpu- 
lent person  does ;  to  move  somewhat  in  a  rock- 
ing manner,  S. 

Su.G.  s:sig-a  loco  redcre  ;  hence  stcigt-a  vaccil- 
larc.      Isl.  ixcig-ia  inclinare. 
SUGGIE,  s.     1.  A  young  sow,  S.B. 
2.  A  person  who  is  fat,  S.B. 

A.S.  siigd,  Su.G.  siigga,  denote  a  sow,  but  one 
that  has  had  pigs. 
SUGH,  s.     A  rustling  or  whistling  sound.     V. 

SouoH,  ,<r. 
To  SUIT,  V.  a.     Properly,  to  sue  for;  a  juridi- 
cal term  ;   used  also,  as  signifying,  to  persist  in 
soliciting. 

"   Hast  thou  this  strength  gluen  thee  to  perscuerc 
in  suiting  any  thing  ?   thou  may  be  assured  he  hcar- 
eth."     Bruce's  Eleven  Scrm.   V.  7,  a.     V.  Soyt. 
SUITH,  mlj.     Credible,  honest,  worthy  of  be- 
lief. 

For  1  half  aft  hard  suith  men  say, — 
That  Fortune  hel^is  the  liardy  ay. 

Chciric  and  Slae,  st.  27. 
A.S.  soth,  true  ;  Chaucer,  id.  sothc,  R.  Glouc. 

V.   SoiTH. 

SUKERT,  adj.     Sweet,  sugared  ;  used  metaph. 
for  fondled,  caressed. 

Birdis — ilk  yeir,  with  new  joy,  joy  is  ane  maik; — 
And  lallis  thair  siikcrt  feyris  Hie  quhair  thai  |)leis. 
Diuihar.  Mailland  I'oemx,  p.  47.     V.  Succur. 
SUKUDRY,  s.    Presumption.     V.  Sitckudiiv. 

To  SULE,  V.  a.    To  soil,  to  sully.     V.  Sud- 

ini.i,. 
SULE,  .1.     A  ring  with  a  swivel,  S.B. 

Seren.  derives  the  E.  word  from  Isl.  mseif  volva, 
instrumcntum  quo  allquid  cireumrotatur  ;  siceijl-a 
Tolutare.  Su.G.  soelia,  however,  denotes  a  ring 
into  which  a  thon?  is  put,  Isl.  fjjlgia,  which,  be- 
cause of  its  rotundity,  G.  Andr.  derives  from  sole., 
the  sun  ;  others"  from  Fcnn.  sul-icii,  to  close. 

SULE,  .9. 

I  sail  degrail  the  graclcss  of  thv  grcis, 
Scald  thee  for  skorn,  and  scor  thee  af  thy  !:ule. 
Kennedy,  Evergreen,  ii.  68.  st.  I!). 
This,  I  apprehend,  should  be  sailc,  as  in  Edit. 

1508. 

Scaile  the  for  scorne,  and  srhere  the  af  thy  fciili'. 

q.  delete  thy  name  from  the  list  of  tliy  school.     This 

corresponds  with  the  preceding  idea,  of  stripping  hi.-n 

of  his  literary  degrees. 

SULFITCH,  wlj.    SufTiicating,  applied  to  smell, 
Ang.  ;  corr.,  perhaps,  from  sulp/titro/is. 

SULYE,  SoiLYiE,   s.     Soil,   ground,   country ; 
Lat.  sol-iini. 

The  sulj/e  spred  hir  bradc  bosum  on  brede. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  400.  24. 
Suleife,  Ibid.  369.  51. 


''  Gif  any  beast,  horse,  oxe,  or  kow,  or  oth<^ 
cattell  be  founden  within  the  lordship,   and  the  soiU 
yic  of  uny  man,"  &c.     Baron  Courts,  c.  65.  ».  1, 
SULYEART,  ndj.     Clear,  bright,  glittering. 
And  lusty  Flora  did  hir  blomes  sprede 
Under  the  fete  of  Phcbus  sutyeart  stede. 

Dung.  Virgil,  Prol.  400.  14. 
Ir.   snilicr  splendcns,  rutilus  ;  soilieraehd  spleni 
dor,  fulgor. 

SUM,  a  termination  of  adjectives,  frequently  oc- 
curring in  S. 

Dr.  .lohnson  has  given  so  loose  a  definition  of  E. 
some,  that  no  just  idea  can  be  formed  from  it,  cl. 
thcr  as  to  its  meaning  or  its  orlsjin.  "  A  termina- 
tion," he  says,  "  of  many  adjectives  which  denote 
qualify  or  property  of  any  thing  ;  as,  gamesome.^' 
Sun  is  used  by  us  in  three  different  senses. 

1.  It  denotes  conjunction;  as,  llireesnm,  three  to- 
gether. 

"   It  is  nocht  possibil  to  gar  thresum  keip  consel, 
and  speciale  in  caiisis  of  trason."     Compl.  S.  p.  205. 
Thresum  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  The  Bruce. 

Jamys  of  Dowglas,  at  the  last, 

Fand  a  litill  sonkyn  bate, 

And  to  the  land  it  drew  fut  hate. 

Bot  it  sa  litill  wes,  that  it 

Mycht  our  the  wattir  bot  thresum  flyt. 

Barbour,  iii.  420.  MS. 
lie  also  uses  txcasum  anAfyvesum  in  a  similar  sigi- 
nification. 

That  wes  in  an  ewill  plass. 

That  sa  stray t  and  sa  narow  was. 
That  twtiium  sam>n  mvcht  nocht  rid 
In  sum  place  olf  the  hillis  sid. 

llarbotir,  x.  19.  MS. 
Samyn  here  is  redundant ;   the  idea  being  convey, 
ed  by  the  termination  of  the  preceding  word. 

Dr.  I^'oyden,  in  his  (rl.,  refers  to  Su.G.  samja  and 
saw  (I  (Leg.  saem-ia,  s«(,'w.«)  consentire.  "  Hence," 
he  adds,  "  the  termination  sam  expresses  union  or 
agreement  ;  as  hedersam,  consistent  with  honesty  ; 
tcarsam,  consistent  with  prudence  ;  fraendsnemiat 
jus  consanguinitatis,  magsaemia,  jus  affinitatis."  It 
may  be  further  observed,  that  Su.G.  sam,  whence 
Ihre  deduc.'s  snem-ia,  saem-a,  signifies,  plurium  uni- 
tas ;  and  that  sam  occurs  in  some  A.S.  compound 
terms,  as  equivalent  to  Lat.  con,  as  sam-hitcan  coru 
jnges,  sum-macle  Concordes,  sam-zcj/rean  co-opera- 
ri.  Sec. 

Tzcasum  is  used  Caithn.  for  two  acting  togofhor. 
Thus,  a  sick  person  is  said  to  be  lifted  by  ticasunt- 
Thieesum,  generally  through  S.,  denotes  the  union 
of  three,  in  a  particular  kinil  of  dance,  called  a 
tiirccsum  reel. 

2.  It  signifies  s'militude,  S. 

This  is  the  proper  idea,  when  it  seems  to  be  used, 
in  a  general  way,  as  denoting  qualitj'.  II  is  Com- 
monly affixed  to  a  s.,  and  forms  an  adj.,  expressiug 
a  property  analogous  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  j.  ; 
as,  lufsum,  amiable,  hairtsum,  cheerful,  i;insum,  id. 
jucuiidus,  gaudio  similis. 

Su.G.  sam,  mentioned  above,  also  bears  this 
sense.  Ihre  renders//'/rf^am,  parilico  similis.  Som, 
is  used  iu  the  same  way.     Thus  also,  according  to 
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^'aclitcr,  .trim  occurs  in  Grriii.  .'Ky^-HJtffw  virltio- 
8HS,  \iniili  siinills  ;  /«'//<«;«  sa!ii(.iris,  wiliiU  Hrnilis  ; 
hfallhy,  birring  thv  likciu-ss,  or  exhibiting  (he  ;»[)- 
l)earaiife,  of  lu-aKli.  1  need  scarcely  observe,  that 
this  is  tiic  obviouB  sense  of  S.  hiilcsiim.  A.S.  sum, 
iu  this  connexion,  seems  fre(|\ienlly  syiioii.Mith  Su.CJ. 
and  Germ.  sum.  Tlius  sibsuni  padllcii^.  may  literal. 
ly  signify,  paci  similis.  Lye,  vo.  Sum,  expl.  7cin- 
siiiii.  jiiciindus  aliquaiitum.  Bnt  as  zcyn  signifies 
gaudium,  perhaps  it  is  rather,  gaiidio  similis,  exhi- 
biting' the  appearance  of  joy. 

Maehter  has  observed  that  lick  is  synon.  with  the 
♦erra.  sani ;  sjiving  as  an  example /;«(/««;«  and  />/(•</. 
Ikh,  which  are  promiscnously  used,  in  the  sense  of 
ptidjic ;  I'roleg.  sect.  6.  in  vo.  This  is  coiifirmed 
by  onr  use  of  hairtsiun  and  hairtlw,  as  couvryiiig 
the  very  same  idea. 
3.   In  some  dcj;rt.e,  S. 

Both  Ihre  and  Wachter  view  A.S.  sum  as  pcrfeclly 
synon.  with  Su.G.  and  Cerm.  sum.  Now,  Lye  ob- 
Serves  that  the  term,  sum,  in  certain  A.S.  words,  has 
its  origin  from  the  pronoun  num,  aliijnid,  aliquan> 
turn.  There  are  indeed  various  words,  both  in  A.S. 
and  S.,  in  which  it  seems  most  naturally  to  bear  this 
siguilication  ;  as  A.S.  lung-sum,  diulurnus  aliquan- 
fum,  long  in  some  degree,  S.  id.  :  foiatim,  applied 
to  things  that  are  more  full,  than  what  is  necessary  ; 
as  to  a  piece  of  dress  thxt  lias  rather  a  clumsy  ap- 
pearance, from  its  being  made  too  large. 
SUM,  (ulj.  Some  ;  used  distributively,  denoting 
first  the  one,  then  the  other. 
"  Detwix  Clid  and  Lennox  lyis  the  baronic  of 
Renfrew,  in  thequhilkar  twa  lochis,  namyt  Quliyn. 
Houth  and  Lebolh,  sum.  xx.  and  sum.  xii.  mylis  of 
lenth."  Bellend.  Deser.  Alb.  c.  7.  Unus  and  al- 
ter arc  the  correspondent  terms  used  by  Boece. 

This  is  an  A.S.  idiom.  Sum  tcacs  bescoren  pre- 
osie,  sum  tcaes  laetccde  ;  Ilk  erat  attonsus  clericus, 
ille  erat  laiciis  ;  Bedc  ap.  Lye.  MoesCi.  sums  and 
siima  also  signify  unus,  a,  urn.  V.  Ilickes  Gramm, 
A.S.  and  .Moesti.    p.  3G. 

SUMDELL,  Sumdi:le,  ack.     ]•  Somewhat,  in 
some  degree. 

And  lie,  tliat  hard  sa  suddanly 
Sic  noyis,  sumdele  art'ra\  it  was. 

Barbour,  vi.  221.  MS. 
2.  Used  as  respecting  quantity  or  number. 
Jiot  thai  the  chausell  stiirdely 
Held,  and  thaim  defendyt  wele. 
Till  olf  thuir  men  war  slaync  sumdell. 

Barbour,  v.  358.  MS. 
It  occurs  in  sense  1.  O.K. 

Corineus  was  tho  somttvl  wroth,  ys  axe  on  hey 

he  drow.  R.  (Houc.   p.  17. 

But  she  was  sumdele  deaf,  and  that  was  skaith. 
Chaucer,  Frol.  IV.  Bathes  T. 
A.S.  sum  davlc,  aliqua  parte,   parlim. 
SUMER,   s.      A    sumpter-horse ;   Barbour,    xix. 
im.     Lc)j.  siDiDiicr,  as  in  MS. 
And  nochl  for  thi  all  that  thai  wer 
Come  Weill  out  our  it,  hale  and  fer  ; 
And  tynt  hot  litill  oil  thair  gcr, 
Bot  gilVit  war  ony  summer. 
That  in  the  moss  was  left  liaud. 
O.Flandr.  Fr.  sommicr,  id. 


SUMMER-BUNK,  s.    A  transient  glsitn  of  sun- 

sliinc,  S.  ;  u^ed  also  metaph. 

'•  Vet  1  am  in  this  hot  summcr-bliuk  with  the 
te.ir  in  my  eye."     Rutherford's  Lett.   P.  i.  cp.  86, 

Y.    Bl.KNK. 

SUMMER-COUTS,  Si vMF.R-coins,  ». pi.   The 
name  givi.n   to  the   exhal.itionS  seen   to  ascend 
from  tlie  ground  in  a  warm  day,  S.B. 
And  she  is  like  to  sconfice  wi'  the  hciit  : 
'I'licsummcr-cuutsvi  en-  trembling  here  and  there, 
Ross's  Ilelenore,  p.  27. 

• Ilet,  hot  was  the  day, 

The  simmer-couts  were  dancing  brae  frac  brae. 

Ibid.  p.  87. 
Perhaps  q.  summrr-col/s,  in  allusion  to  the  un- 
dulating motion  of  these  va|)ours,  which  may  have 
been  thought  to  resemble  the  frisking  of  young 
horses.  These  arc  called  A^nj^'i- jrea^/jt-T,  Loth.  In 
(he  South  of  S.  it  is  proQ.  Ling's  zcethers ;  and  it 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  gay  and  unsteady 
motion  of  zccdders,  analogous  to  the  other  designa- 
tion of  couts.  It  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  that 
an  Isl.  term  very  nearly  resembling  this,  kt/ngci'cdr^ 
has  a  sense  almost  directly  contrary,  denoting  a 
storm  ;  tempestas  sacva  ;  Sw.  synon.  stark  storm  ; 
Vcrel.  Ind. 
SUMMER-SOB,  .«;.     A  summer-storm,  Aug. 

, Yon  summer-sob  is  out  ; 

This  night  bodes  well,  spy,  'oman,  round  about, 

The  morn  will  better  prove. 

Ross's  IJelenore,  p.  75. 
Perhaps  in  allusion   to   the  sobbing   of  a  child  in 
bad  humour,  who  is  soon  pacified;  or  allied  toTeut. 
soeff-en,  flare. 

SUMMER-TREE,  s.     Apparently,  a  may-pole. 
V.  Skafuie. 

SUMMYN,  adj.    Some. 

All  and  summyn,  all  and  every  one. 

Or  list  apprufe  thay  iicpill  all  and  summi/n 
To  giddir  niyddill,  or  joiic  in  lyig  or  baud. 
Doug,  yirgil,  103,  36. 

A.S.  sumne  signiQes,  aliquot.      It  is  pro|)er!y  (he 
accus.  of  sum  aliquis.     Sumon  is  also  used  as  the 
ablat.  pi, 
SUMP,  s.     The  pit  of  a  mine,      * 

"  A  shaft,  or  sump,  as  the  miners  terra  it,  wa« 
made,  to  the  depth  of  several  fathoms,  imraediateij 
below  the  bottom  of  the  waste,  from  w  hence  the  rich 
mass  of  ore,  above-mentioned,  had  been  taken,  and 
a  drift  carried  on,  in  the  direction  of  the  silver  vein, 
u|ion  that  level,"     P,  Alva,  Stirl,  Statist,  Ace,  xviii, 

SUMPH,  .?,    A  blockhead,  a  soft  blunt  fellow,  S. 
"   Better  thole  a  grumpli  than  a  sumph."     Ram- 
say's S.  Prov.   \i.  '■10. 

The  tinish'd  iiiiiid,  in  all  its  movement!  bright, 
Surveys  the  self-made  sumph  in  proper  light, 
Allows  for  native  weakness,  but  disdains 
Him  who  the  character  with  labour  gains, 

Ram^dff^  Poemi,  i.  347. 
Callander  derives  this  from  Sii.G.  stamm,  balbu- 
tiens,  stuttering;   MS.  Notes  on  ihre,  (in  vo). 

Perhaps  it  is  rather  allied  to  Germ,  sumpf,  Teut. 
sompc,  a  marsh  ;  or  Su.G.  svamp,  a  spunge,  also, 
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a  mushroom,  q.  fungosns  homo  ;  as,  a  Jozy  chield^ 
S.B.  Ihre,  vo.  Swamp,  refers  to  Gr.  rt/i(pf,  spun- 
gy. Teut.  sompe  is  sceptriim  morionis.  It  may  be 
observed,  howoTur,  that  if  we  sn|iposc  »n  to  have 
been  inserted,  the  word  would  be  literally  analogous 
to  ["cut.  suff-en  delirare,  desi|)cre,  hallucinari  ;  .w/, 
dclirus.  Thus  there  would  be  no  occasion'  for  hav- 
ing recourse  to  a  figuralive  origin. 
To  Sl'mph,  v.  n.  To  dote,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
stupor. 

I  will  affirm  thej-'re  skant  of  wit. 
Who  in  a  supream  court  like  that, 
Will  sumph  and  vote  they  wot  not  what. 

ClelanWf:  Poemn,  p.  113. 
SuMPHiSH,  adj.     Stupid,  blockish,  S. 

The  sumphish  mob,  of  penotration  shawl, 
May  gape  and  ferly  at  your  cunning  saul, 
And  make  ye  fancj'  that  there  is  desert 
In  thus  employing  a'  your  sneaking  art. 

Ramsay s  Puems,  i.  349. 
SUMPHION,  s.  "  A  musical  instrument ;  same 
perhaps  with  O.Engl,  sumphonie,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  tabour  or  drum  ;"  Gl. 
Sibb. 
SUNDAY'S  CLAISE,  dress  for  going  to  church 
in,  S.  corresponding  to  Su.G.  kyrliioklaedhe, 
i.  e.  kirli-clahe. 

Here  country  John  in  bannet  blue. 
An'  eke  his  Sunday i  clae.t  on. — 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  26. 
SUN-FISH,  s.     The  basking  shark,  S.  Squalus 

maximus,  Linn.     V.  Sail-fisji. 
To  SUNYE,  V.  a.   To  care.     Sunye,  s.    Care. 

V.  SoNYIE. 

SUNK,  s.  A  seat  of  turf,  Ross. 
SuNKS,  5.  pi.  A  substitute  for  a  saddle,  still 
used  by  pendiclers,  &c.  S.  V.  So.nk,  sense  3. 
It  may  be  added  that  A.  Bor.  sunk  has  the  same 
meaning ;  "  a  canvas  pack-saddle  stuffed  with  straw ;" 
Gl.  Grose. 

SUNKETS,  5.  pi.     Provision  of  whatever  kind  ; 
a  term  used  indefinitely,  S. 
Lay  sunkets  up  for  a  sair  leg. 

Ramsay s  Poems,  i.  298. 
It  is  often  applied  to  food. 

He  was  weel  likit  by  ilka  body, 

And  they  gac  him  sunlcets  to  rax  his  wamc. 
Jamieson\y  Popular  Vail.  i.  301. 
Supposed  to  be  a  corr.  of  E.  somezchat ;  as,  IVhat 
shall  I  get  to  eat  ?   You'' II  get  sunkets.     In  Sull'olk, 
suncate  signifies  a  dainty,  Grose. 

To  SUOUFE,  V.  n.     To  slumber. 
Than  softlie  did  I  suoufe  and  sleep, 
Howbeid  my  bed  wcs  hard. 

Burcl's  Pilgr.    IVatson's  Coll.  ii.  34. 
This  is  the  same  with  Souf,  q.  v. 
To  SUP,  V.  a.     To  take  such  food   as  broth  or 
porridge  with  a  spoon,  S. 

"  They — dish  up  this  dung  of  hell,  and  set  it  as 
manna  before  such  as  they  would  make  disciples,  to 
be  supped  up  and  swallowed  dow n,"  &c.  Ruther- 
ford'- Lett.  Postscript. 

The  terra  occurs  in  a  S.  Prov.  which  emphatically 
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expresses  the  danger  which  attends  sinful  complian. 
cos  ;  "  He  woud  need  a  lang  spoon  that  sups  wi" 
the  deill." 

Su.G.   sup-ft  sorhere,  sorbillare.     Usurpatnr   dt^ 
cihis  jurulentis,   unde  supanmnl  et  xoppa,  jus  ;  cor- 
responding to  our  spoon-meat.     A.S.  sup-un,  Teut. 
suiip-en.    ^oep-en,  id. 
StrPERFLEW,  adj.     SuperHuous ;  Fr.  super/it, 

-ue,  id. 

"  To  the  fyne  that  na  man  of  his  realme,  be  or. 
casion   of  sleuth,  sail  vse  reiflis   on  the  cuiitrc,   he- 
send  all  superjlezs  pepyl  to  be  wageouris  to  the  Ury- 
tonis."      Billend.  Cron.   Fol.  53,   b. 
To  SUPIR,  Sypvr,  r.  n.     To  sigh. 
My  s;  reit  supir.s  and  sichs  maist  sair, 
Quhen  I  rement  me  euer  mair. 

Burel'"  Pilgr.   fVatson's  Coll.  ii.  48. 
Sifpyring,  quhils  wyring 
My  tender  bodie  to.  Ibid.  p.  34. 

Fr.  soupir-er,  soupir-cr,  id. 
To  SUPPEDIT,  r.  «.     To  supply  ;  Lat.  suppe- 

dil-o. 

"  Bot  yit  no  man  suld  dccist  fra  ane  gude  pur- 
pose, quhou  beit  that  detractione  be  armit  vitht  inuv 
reddy  to  suppcdit  k.  tyl  irapung  ane  vcrtco'  verk." 
Compl.  S.   p.  18.  19. 

SUPPOIS,  Suppose,  conj.     Although,  S. 
Eurill  (as  said  is)  has  this  iouell  hint. 
About  his  sydis  it  brasin,  or  he  s^vnt  ; 
Bot  all  for  nocht,  suppois  the  gold  dyd  glete. 
Doug.  Hrgil,  289.  13. 

"  In  the  year  1788  I  saw  the  same  use  of  Sup- 
pose for  Tlwigh,  in  a  letter  written  b)-  a  Scotch  ol"- 
licer  at  Guernsey,  to  my  most  lamented  and  dear 
friend,  the  late  Lieutenant  General  James  Murray. — 

'  I  feel  exceedingly  for  Lord  W.  M.,  suppose  T 
liave  not  the  honour  of  being  personally  acquainted 
with  him.' 

"  I  believe  that  the  use  of  this  word  Suppose  for 
Though  is  still  common  in  Scotland."     Tooke's  Di- 
vers. Purlev,   i.  188. 
SUPPOIST,  SupposT,   s.     LA  supporter,  an 

abettor. 

"  Save  your  pcrsoiic  by  wisdorac,  streuthcn  your- 
self againis  force,  and  the  Almychtie  God  assist  yoiv 
in  bothe  the  ane  and  the  uther,  and  opjiin  your  eyis, 
understanding,  to  sie  and  jierceave  the  craft  of  Sa- 
than  and  his  f^uppoistis.''''  Lett.  D.  of  Chatelherault, 
Knox's  Hist.  p.  171. 

Fr.  suppost,  a  deputy,  one  that  is  put  in  the 
room  of  another.  Henre  llie  phrase,  Un  sujipost  de 
diablc,  a  limme  of  the  devil,  Cotgr. 

2.  A  scholar  in  a  college. 

"   In  the  first  Colledge,   which   is   the  entry 

of  the  University,  there  be  four  classes,  or  siei;es  ; 
the  first  to  the  new  Suppo-I',  shall  be  only  of  Dia- 

lectick." First  Buik  of  Discipline,  c.  7.  Cj  7.  id. 

Spotswood,   p.  447. 

L.B.  •■appositum,  id.     V.  Du  Cangc. 
To  SUPPOSE,  V.  a.     To  put  any  thing  into  the 

place  belonging  to  another,  in  a  supposi'itious 

manner. 

"  As  10  the  history  of  the  Church,  a.scribed  com- 
monly to  him  [KnoxJ,   the  same  was  not  his  work, 
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but  his  name  suppowd,  to  gain  it  credit."     Spots- 
»vood,  p.  267. 

Fr.  iiippos.rr,  (o  suborn,  to  forge. 
.SUrrOAV.\LL,  5.     Support. 

lie  wyst  rycht  wfill.  with  owtyn  wer, 
That  thai  rycht  ncr  suppoti:(ili  had. 

Harbour,  xvi.  111.  MS. 
Mr.  MarphiTsoi)  rcfors  to  O.Fr.  apiii/al. 
SURCOAT,  a.     An  under-waistcoat,  S. 

This  is  entirely  ditlVrcnt  from   the   signification  of 
the  tprm  in  K. 

In  the  days  they  call'd  yore,  gin  auld  fouks  had 
but  won 
.    To  a  surcoal  liough-sidc  for  the  winning  o't, 
Of  coat  raips  well  cut  by  (lie  cast  of  their  bun, 
Tiiey  never  sought  nuiir  i)f  the  s|)inning  o't. 
.  Song,  Ross'i  llfienore,  p.  137. 

Snrkel  seems  used  in  the  same  sense.  V.  Gash,  adj. 
SURFET,  adj.     Extravagant,  immoderately  high 
in  price. 

"   Be  that  way  thay  niyclit  eschew  siirfct   cxpen. 
■    sis,  liauand  decision  of  tliair  actionis  with  esy  proces 
I)c  thair  superior."     Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xiii.  c.  5. 

From  Fr.  surfairc,  lo  overprize,  to  hold  at  an 
ovcrdear  rate,  Cotgr. 
SURGET,  s. 

Thei  shulien  dye  on  a  day,  the  doughty  bydenc; 
Supprisct  witli  a  .surge/,  lie  bcris  hit  in  sable, 
AVith  a  sauter  engrded,  of  silver  full  sheiie. 
Sir  Gaican  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  24. 
This  seems  to  denote  some  emblem  in  heraldry. 
SURNOWME,  SuMNOwNE,  s.     Surname  ;  Fr. 
siirnom . 

Abowte  (hat  tyde  swnc  it  wcs  tald, 
That  Roxburgh  siild  be  gyvyn  til  hald 
Til  a  mychty  gret  Harowne, 
That  of  Graystok  had  surnozcnc. 

jy'i/nlozcn,  i\.  5.  40. 
SURS,  .T.   "  A  hasty  rising,  or  flight  upwards. 
lie  semyt  porturit  pantand  for  the  hete, 
Quhani  with  ane  siirs  swiftly  Jouis  squyare 
Claucht  in  hys  clcwis,  and  bare  vp  in  the  are. 
Doug.  I'irgil.  136.  12. 
Sur.fatitc,  rising,  is  used  by  R.  Brunne,  p.  o37. 
Sursanfc  he  tham  mette,  als  thei  fro  kirke  cam. 
From  Lat.  surg-o  surx-um,  to  rise.      V.  Soi'nsE. 
SUSKIT,  (7r//.     Much  worn,  threadbare  ;  a  term 

applied  to  clothes,  S.B. 
SUSSY,  SusME,  .S-.     Care,  anxiety,  trouble,  S. 
Quhat  iu.ti.^,   cure,  and  strange  ymagvning  ? 
Doug.  Virgil,   i'rol.'O/.  53. 
"   My  Lord   of  Angus   took  little  sussie  at   the 
same,  but  guided  and  ruled  the  King  as  he  pleased." 
Pitscottie,   p.  133. 

Fr.  souci,  id.  which  Menage,  with  great  proba- 
bility,  derives  from  Lat.  solicitum.  Arm.  sourci, 
and  Su.G.  Isl.  si/fsla,  ciira,  have  some  resemblance. 
SussiK,  fulj.     Careful,  attentive  to. 

Bakbvtars  ay  be  brulis  will  blaspheme  vou. — 
And,  walde  ye  ward  vow  upe  betwene  fua  wais, 
Yit  so  ye  sail  not  frome  thair  sayings  save  vow. 
Bot,   gif  thai  see  ye  .cmvj(V  of  thair  sais, 
Blasone  thai  will,   how  ever  ye  behave  vow. 
Mailland  Poems,  p.  157. 


To  Sfssv,  V.  u.     To  be  careful,  to  care. 
Thay  suiyy  nocht  for  schame. 
Nor  castis  nocht  quiiat  cumis  svne. 

Scott,  Chrnn.  S.  P.  iii.  14fi. 
"  Scot.  Bor.  s.iy,   I  sussy  not,  i.  e.  I  care  not." 
Rudd. 
SUTE,  adj.     Sweet,  pleasant  ;  Wyntown. 

Sw.  Belg.  sod,  id. 
SUTE,  ,t.     A  company  of  hunters. 

(Juhen  that  the  range  and  tlie  fade  on  bredc 
Dynnys  throw  the  grauis,  sercheing  the  woddis 

wyd, 
And  sutis  set  the  glen,   on  eiierv  syde, 
1  sail  apoun  thaiiieanemyrk  srhouredoun  skale. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  103.  51. 
Fr.  suite,  a  chace,   pursuit ;   the  train  of  a  great 
person  ;   Su.G.  saet  comitatus,   Isl.  siccit,  militum 
congregatio. 
SUIE  HATE,  Barbour,  xiii.  431.     Edit.  Pink. 

V.  FuTF.  Hatf. 
SUTHFAST,  adj.     True. 

Than  suld  storys  that  suthfast  wer. 
And  thai  war  said  on  gud  maner, 
llawe  doubill  plesance  in  heryng. 

Harbour,  i.  3.  ilS. 
A.S.  sothfaest,  id. 
Suriii'ASTNE*i,  .V.     Truth. 

The  fyrst  plesance  is  the  carping, 

And  the  tothir  the  suthfastncs. 

That  schawys  the  thing  rycht  as  it  wes. 

Barbour,  i.  7.  MS. 
Chaucer,  sotlifas/ness,  id. 
SUWEN,  3  pi.  ^l.     Attend,  wait  on. 

With  solas  thei  .semble,   tlic  ))ruddcst  in  palle. 
And  suzccn  to   tUc  soveraine,   within   schaghes 
schenc.  .S'lV  Gaican  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  G. 

Fr.  suiv-rc,   to  follow  3  p.  pi.  tuivent. 

SWA,  SwAV,  conj.  adv.    V.  Sa,  Sua,  and  Ai.s. 

SWACK,  (idj.     ].  Limber,  pliant,  S. 

"  S.  szcack,  i.  e.  supple,  flexible;'"  Uudd.  vo.  Szcik. 
'Twill  mak  ye  suple,  srcack,  and  young. 

Fcrgusson's  Poemit,  ii.  40. 

She  was  swift  and  souple  like  a  rae, 

Sicack  like  an  eel,  and  calour  like  a  trout  • 
And  she  become  a  fairl)-  round  about. 

Ross's  lltlenore,   ji.  IC.     V.  Galcie. 
2.  Clever,  active,  nimble,  S.B. 

Teut.  sv:ack,  aack,  Icntus,  quod  facile  flcctitur, 
flexilis.  As  z^ack  is  synon.  with  s:vack,  it  seems  iIn; 
T.adical  terra  ;  A.S.  rcac  Icntus,  fiexibilis  ;  Su.G. 
Germ,  tcig,  alacer,  agilis,  Isl.  vig.itr,  id.  Isl.  sii:cig- 
ia  incurvare,  and  Teut.  S7sack-en  vibrare,  are  pro. 
bably  from  this  root.  The  transition,  from  llexibi- 
lity  of  form  to  nimblencss,  is  perfectly  natural. 
Thus,  «  swuck  cliifld  denotes  one,  who  is  not  only 
agile  in  his  motions,  but  whose  bodily  form  indi- 
cates agility. 

SWACK,  s.     A  targe  quantity,  a  collection  (con- 
geries), S.  Occ.     V.  SWEG. 

SWADRIK,  a.     Sweden. 

Swadrik,   Denmark,   and  Xorraway, 
Nor  in  the  Steiddis  I  dar  nocht  ga. 
Inierl.  Dreichis,  Banna/t/ne  Poems,  p.  176. 
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This  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  designation  given 
to  this  country  hy  the  natives;  Swerike,  contr.  from 
.Szsca  rike,  i.  e.   the   kingdom  of  the  Suiones.      V. 
Sicinr,   Ihre. 
JSWAGAT,  adv.     So,  in  such  way  or  manner. 

He  reskewyt  all  the  ticaris. 

And  styiityt  saagat  the  chassaris, 
That  nane  durst  owt  oft'  battall  chass. 

Barbour,  iii.  52.  MS. 
From  A.S.  *rra  so,  and  gnt  a  «ay. 
To  SWAY,  SwF.Y,  V.  n.  (pron.  szcei/).     1.  To 
incline  to  one  side,  S. 

— Thir  towris  thou  seis  doun  fall  and  muij. 
And  stane  fra  stane  doun  bet,  and  reik  rpryse. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  59.  18. 
Growing  corn,   or  grass,  is  said  to  be  sicayed, 
when  wind. waved,   S. 

''•   For  the  heart,   pleasing  that  device,  in  so  far 
s:;-«yc/A  to  it."     Guthrie's  Trial,   p.  116. 

Johns,  derives  E.  sicaij  from  Germ,  schtccb-en  to 
move.     But  both  this  and  the  S.  v.  are  allied  to  Isl. 
sircig-ia,  Su.G.  szcig~a  inclinare,  llectere. 
ii.  To  move  backwards  and  for<.vards  on  a  seat  or 
pillow,  suspended  by  a   rope  fastened   at  both 
ends  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  any  .similar  sup- 
port, S.  saej/,  A.  Bor.  id.  sii:in^,  E. 
The  E.  word,  corresponding  to  Su.G.  sjsacng-a 
si:iiig-a,  seems  formed  from  ac/'g-a,  or  Isl.  stseig- 
m,  mentioned  above. 

SwAV,  5.  ].  A  moveable  instrument  of  iron, 
of  a  rectangular  form,  fastened  to  one  of  the 
jambs  of  a  chimney,  on  which  pots  and  kettles 
are  suspended  over  the  fire,  S. 
2.  A  swing,  or  rope  fastened  for  the  purpose  of 
swinging.     V.  the  v. 

SWAIF,  V. 

Ueceive,  and  svaif,  and  half,  ingraif  it  here. 
Bannah/nc  Poems,  p.  201. 
"  Probably  kiss,  receive  cordially,"  Lord  llailcs. 
It  may  rather  signify,  "  ponder  this  bill  or  poem, 
which  I  hare  writtfu  for  your  use  ;"  Su.G.  stcaefv:- 
«,  Isl.  s:ceij'-a,  to  i>c  poised  (librari)  ;  also,  to  ho. 
vcr,  to  fluctuate.     But  the  lirst  sense  is  prelVrable. 

SWAlF,  SuAiF,  *.     A  kiss. 

Adew  the  fragrant  balmie  snaif, 

And  lamp  of  ladies  lustiest! 

My  faithful  hairt  scho  sail  it  half, 

To  byd  with  hir  it  luvis  best. 

ScoU,  Chron.  S.  P.  iji.  167. 
To  SWAYL,  V.  a.     To  swaddle,  S.B.  siccal,  S. 
V.  S\vu,i.. 

A.S.  sxuithil,  SLTC/A//,  fascia,  from  szcetl-an  vin- 
rire. 
SWAITS,  s.     New  ale  or  wort,  S.  s:cals. 

Now  drink  thay  milk  and  szcttita  in  steid  of  aill. 
And  glaid  to  get  pels  breid  and  wattir  caill. 
Lament.  L.  Scut.  F.  5.  b. 

She  ne'er  gae  in  a  lawin  fause, 

Nor  keptdow'd  tip  within  her  waws, 
But  reaming  s:cals. 

lltunsaj/'s  Poems,  i.  229. 
A.S.  s;sate  ale,   beer. 
SWAYWEYIS,  adv.    Likewise  j  Acts  Ja.  L 


To  SWAK,  Sw.\KE,  V.  a.     1.  To  throw,  to  cast 

with  force. 
The  entrellis  eik  fer  in  the  flude*  brake 
In  your  rcuerence  1  s.iU  ilyng  and  sicake. 

Doug.  Virgil,  1J5.  30. 
Neuir  sa  swiftlic  quhidderaud  the  stane  flaw, 
Stcakkit  from  the  ingyne  vnto  the  wall. 

Ibid.  446.  47. 
2.  To  strike,  S.B. 

According  to  Rudd.,  it  is  much  the  same  with  E. 
szrag  ;  Sibb.  views  it  as  formed  ex  sono.  It  is  more 
probable  allied  to  Teut.  stcack-en  vibrare  ;  as  per- 
sons are  wont  to  poise,  and  sometimes  to  brandish, 
a  missile  weapon,  before  it  is  thrown. 

The  term  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  same  ori- 
gin with  Su.G.  svsik.a  to  frustrate,  to  deceive.  For, 
as  Ihre  observes,  this  is  a  v.  which  properly  respect:* 
athletic  exercises,  and  is  applied  to  him  who  over- 
throws another,  with  whoi^  he  wrestle.s,  by  a  cer- 
tain inclination  of  his  bodyl  i.  e.  by  suddenly  twist- 
ing or  throwing  his  body  into  a  new  position.  Lip- 
sius  accordingly  renders  Alem.  besuiken  supplanta. 
Ihre  seems  to  view  s:eik-a  as  a  derivative  from  saig- 
a  loco  cedere,   Isl.  stccig-ia  incurvare. 

Nor  would  this  disprove  the  affinity  of  our  verb 
to  Teut.  szzack-cn.  For  Teut.  sizick  denotes  a 
lash,  to  which  sense  2  agrees,  from  sztitk-cn,  synon. 
with  STcack-en,  vibrare  ;  Su.G.  szreg,  which  has  the 
same  signification,  is  deduced  from  Isl.  szccig.ia. 
SwAK,  SwAKE,  •;.     1.   A  throw,  Rmld. 

2.  A  stroke  ;  properly  a  hasty  and  sm.ut  blow. 

That  man  hald  fast  his  awyn  swerd 

In-til  his  neve,  and  wp  thrawand 

He  pressit  hym,  noucht  agayui;  stauJand 

That  he  wes  pressit  to  the  crd, 

And  wyth  a  szsake  thare  of  his  swerd 

[Throw]  the  sterap  lethir  and  the  bute 

Thre  ply  or  four,   a.bovc  the  fute 

He  straik  the  Lyndesay  to  the  bane. 

IVyntoxcii,  iv.  14.  56. 
'*'  Blow  with  a  sudden  turn  ;  Isl.   siuig-r  bend, 
curve."  Gl.  Wynt. 

3.  A  violent  dash,-  as  that  of  waves. 

Hie  as  anc  hill  the  jaw  of  the  watler  brak. 
And  in  ane  hepc  come  on  them  with  a  szsak. 
Doug,  f'irgil,   16.  25. 

4.  Metaph.  a  little  while. 

lie  had  slummerit  bot  an  szcak, 

Quhen  the  fyrst  silence  of  the  quyct  nycht 
His  myddell  cours  and  cyrkyl  run  hail  rycht, 
Prouokvng  folk  of  the  fvrst  slepe  awaik. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  'i.'iC.  38. 
'*  So  Scot,  we  say,  I'll  be  xiith  ynu  t:itk  a  rap, 
and  nith  a  clap  [niore  commonly  in  a  ra}>,  A:c.] 
and  Scot.  Bor.  in  a  ^reaving:  and  so  our  author 
uses  frequently  the  word  thrazc;"  lludd. 
To  SWAK  aicny,  v.  n.  To  decay,  to  consume, 
to  waste. 

Yet  deid  sail  tak  him  be  the  bak. 

And  gar  him  cry,   Allace  ! 
Than  sail  he  r^ak  a:cn\j  with  lak. 

Bannatync  Poems,  p.  182.  St.  2. 
Lord  Ilaiies  thinks  that  there  is  an  *■   allusion  to 
the  oscillatory  motion,  rcmark.ible  when  great  loads 
3  S2 
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amine.  Germ,   schzcam,   tu- 


arc  carried  on  mens  shoulders."  But  as  the  person 
is  dfscribod  as  ii\  <lio  hands  of  Dciil  or  Dralli,  the 
laogiiaije  does  not  seem  expressive  of  motion,  hut 
ofderjiy.  Din.  swackk.cr,  to  waste  ;  Tcut.  szciuk: 
rn,  Germ,  schtctnli.en,  to  becoiiie  weak,  to  fail  ; 
'I'eut.  f;ceu:k;  feelile,  lan!;uid,  enervated. 
SWAK,  *.     Wallace,  vii.  I0i:i,  Edit.  Perth.  V. 

SWAI.K,  pnii.jia.     F.U,  {lump,  tjcel/ed. 

To  fediiig  and  lo  dant  tliarcslejk  .t:;rt/e  stedis, 
Thaj-  hantit,  qiiiiil  thav  leuit  here  on  tyfle. 
Doug.  Hrgil,   187.  54. 
It  is  also  used  hy  Chaucer. 
To  SWALL,  SwALLV,    v.   a.     To   devour,    to 
swa/fozr. 

Sum  siciilli'.t  siian,  sum  szrallis  duik, 

And  I  stand  fistand  in  a  nuik, 

Quhil  the  ellrc  of  all  'tiay  faug  thamc. 

Dunbar,  Muitliiinl  Poems,  p.  101. 
"  The  j'euil  our  cunviuyc — gangis  about  lyk  anc 
rami'in^  Ivon  seikaud  quhoiu  he  may  deuoir  and 
maUi/."  Abp.  Haniiltoun's  Caterhisuie,  Fol.  159,  a. 
Su.G.  sivaelg-a,  A.S.  sselg-an,  Teut.  szcelgh-en, 
id. 
.SWALME,  s.     A  tumor,  an  excrescence. 

I  sail  the  venum  avoyd  with  aue  vent  larije  ; 
And  me  assuage  of  that  szi-alme,  that  suellit  was 
greit.        Dioihar.  Mai/land  Poemf,  p.  50. 
A.S.  sicam,  Tcut 
htT,   funsMS  ;   Moi-sG.  sz:(imms,  spoiigia. 
SWAMP,  adj.      I.  Thin,  not  gross,  S. 
2.  Not  swelled,  S.  Lincolns.  synon.  cl/nis:.  Sn'amp 
is  opposed  to  hoxat.     The  belly  is  said  to  be 
sK-iitHj),  after  long  fasting. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  fn-ang.cr,   Isl.   suaiig-r, 
hungry ;  esuriens,  qui  vacuailia  habcl,  Ihrc.  Swcingd 
fimes. 
SW.'XNE,  Sw.WN,  .?.     ].  A  young  man,  as  E. 

2.  A  man  of  inferior  rank. 

Swcyiiseouris    and    skuryvagis,    swankys    and 

Ceuib  na  cure  to  run  craft. 

J)u,ig.  Virgil,  238.  b.  23. 
A.S.  stcan,  O.Dan.  Isl.  siceiii,  Su.G.  sisen,  ju- 
Tenis  :  scrvus. 
SWANGE,  .». 

The  swerd  swapped  on  his  sicange,  and  on   the 
mayle  !>lik. 

Sir  Gaican  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  22. 
Perhaps  the  groin  ;  Su.G.  uKunge  ilia.     V.  Ihre, 
YO.  Sizanger:  or  some  part  of  the  armour  that  mov. 
ed   round  ;  Germ,  scliicang,  motus  rotantis,  Su.G. 
'icaciif^-a  motitare. 

.SWANK,  adj.     1 .  Tliin,  slender.    It  particularly 
denotes  one  who  is  thin  in  'he  belly,  as  oppos- 
ed to  a  corpulent  person,  S. 
1'.  It   ofcen   conveys   the   idea  of  limber,  pliant, 
agile,  S. 

In  this  sense  Fergusson  speaks  of  fallows, 
Mair  hardy,  souple,  stceve,  an'  szaan/c, 
Than  ever  stood  ou  Sammy's  shank. 

Poems,  ii.  7R. 


*'  Sleeve  and  sxtank,  firm  and  agile."  Gl.  Mo- 
rison's  Poems.     Hence, 

It  is  improperly  expl.  "  stately,  jolly,"  Gl.  Burns. 
Thou  ance  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  lilly  buirdly,  steeve  and  ii:a!ik. 

Iturnn,  iii.  1-11. 
Dan.  saang,  lean,  meagre,  thin  ;  also,  hungry. 
V.  Swamp.  Crerm.  schicank,  agilis,  mobilis,  quod 
dicitur  de  israelii  et  macilenio,  quia  cacteris  alacrius 
iiiovetur,  Wacliter  ;  from  fzceiig-cn,  to  move  quick- 
ly ,  whence  .schicank-eu  motiJare.  The  words  of  this 
form  may  he  all  traced  toSu.vcK.  This  seems  to 
suggest  the  most  natural  Ki-^ mow  oi Sicankif,  s.  q.  v. 
Swanky,  s.    An  active  or  clever  )Oung  fellow,  S. 

Doug,  uses  the  term.      V.  Svva.ne. 
SWANKY,  adj. 

Sweir  swapit,  \:cait!:i/  swyne,  kepar  ay  for  swats. 
Dunbar,   Evergreen,  ii.  54.  st,  11. 
It   may   sigiiify   empty,   hungry  ;   as    Kennedy   is 
compared  lo  a  sow  still  seeking  to  catch  wort.     V. 
Swamp  and  Swank. 
To  SWAP,  V.  a.     To  exchange,  S. 

This  word  appears  to  be  also  O.E.,  being  men. 
tioncd  by  Phillips ;  by  Johns,  too,  but  without  any 
authority.  Diy  den  uses  aicop,  id.  Johns,  calls  it 
a  low  word,  of  uncertain  derivation.  The  learned 
and  ingenious  Callander,  in  his  MS.  notes  on  Ihre, 
views  it  as  allied  to  Su.G.  om\2:cp,  ambages,  a  term 
also  used  in  Germ.,  traduced  from  A.S.  i/mb-xxzape, 
id.  turnings  and  conipassings,  Somner  ;  from  j/mb' 
STcipan  circumire  ;  as  denoting  the  circumvcntioiv  of- 
ten used  in  bartering  commodities. 

Dr.  Johns,  gives  the  R.  word  as  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin. But*  I  observe  a  passage  in  Orkneyinga  Saga, 
ap.  Johns  Antiq.  Celto-Scand.,  which,  as  it  refers 
to  a  very  ancient  custom  among  those  who  wished 
to  cement  their  friendship,  a  custom  which  still  pre- 
vails when  friends  are  about  to  part  for  a  long  time, 
seems  also  to  point  out  the  origin  of  this  word. 
Their  Gilla-Kriftr  oc  Kati  skiptuz  giufum  vid  at 
skil/iadi,  oc  liet  hiior  oihrum  ainne  vinattu  fullko- 
minne  Iniar  sem  fundi  Ihcirra  baeri  aainan,  Gil- 
christ and  Kali  mcaupit  gifts,  when  they  were  about 
to  separate  (skad)  from  each  other,  mutually  pro- 
mising entire  friendship  wheresoever  they  should  af- 
terwards meet  together.     P.  253. 

Instead  of  Isl.  skipt-a,  in  Su.G.  it  is  skift-a  (mu- 

tare).     E.  'hijt  is  more  immediately  allied.      But  it 

is  not  improbable,  that  this  is  also  the  origin  of  stsap. 

To  SWAP,  V.  a.   J.  To  draw,  witli  the  prep.  out. 

And  thai  that  held  on  horss  in  hy 

Sicappi/i  owt  swerdys  sturdy  ly. 

Barbour,  ii.  363.  MS. 
2.  To  throw  with  violence. 

In  hy  he  gert  draw  the  cleket, 
And  smertly  aicappi/t  out  a  stane. 

Barbour,  xvii.  675.  MS. 
Schir  Philip  of  his  desynes 
Ourcome  ;  and  persawit  he  wes 
Tane,  and  led  suagat  with  twa  : 
The  tane  he  sicappyt  sone  him  fra. 
And  syne  the  fothy  r  in  gret  hy  ; 
And  drew  the  suerd  deliuerly. 

Ibid,  xviii.  136.  MS. 
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3.  To  strike. 

Tills  man  wi-nt  doun,  and  sodanlye  ho  sa^r. 
As  to  his  syclit,  di'di!  had  him  sicttpfijt  sncll ; 
Syn  said  to  tliaiin,  lie  has  |.Hjit  at  lie  aw. 

IVuUace,  ii.  '2  19.  MS. 
Isl.  srzip-a  rapfarc  ;  STzerda  i:cipan,  vibratio  gl.i- 
diorum,  i.  v.  the  swapping  out  of  swords;  Landua- 
•  mab.  p.  409. 
SWAP,  s.     A  sudden  stroke. 

With  a  sicap   of  a  swi-rdc    that  swathel    him 
swykfs.        Sir  Guxtan  cmd  Sir  Gal.  ii.  IG. 
IViip  is  tilt  modern  term,   q.  v. 
SWAl',  SwALT,  s.     Tlie  cast,  mould,  or  line.i- 
meits  of  the  counten  ince  :  as,  (he  szcaup  of  /tin 
faie,  the  general  cast  of  his  face,  S. 
isl.   Mcip-ur,    umbra  aliciijtis   rei   thI   iniago   ap- 
parens  ;  Vorel. 
SWAPIT,  adj.     Perhnps,  q.  l;tz)--mou!ded. 

Sweir  sisxipil,  swanky  swj  ne,  kepar  ay  for  swals. 
Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  5  i.      V.  [ircceding  word. 
SAVAPPIS,  Paiice  of  Honour,  i.  2. 

Bray  is  bair,  raif  rochis  like  to  fall, 

Quhairou  na  gers  nor  herbis  wor  visibill, 
Bot  sKuppii  brint  with  blaslis  boriall. 
This   sei'uis   to  signify   curices   or  sedges  ;  Teut. 
schelp,  carex,   ulva. 

SWAPPYT,  part.  pa.     Rolled  or  huddled   to- 
gether. 

Jn  thair  brawnys  sonc  slaid  the  slouf-full  sleip, 
Throuchfull  gluttrcin  f,\yar(T  xicappi/f  lik  swvn. 
Wallace,  vii.  3  49.  MS". 
I'l.  srceip-a,  Su.G.  srcep-a,  involvere. 
SWAR,  s.     A  snare. 

Wallang,  he  said,  be  forthwart  in  this  cace. 
In  sic  a  tzcar  wc  couth  nocht  get  Wallace, 
Tak  hvm  or  sla  ;   I  promess  the  be  my  lytf, 
That  King  Edwart  sail  mak  the  Erll  olf'FviF. 

Wallace,  is.  878.  MS. 
Be  he  entrit,  hys  hed  was  in  the  .ixsar, 
Tytt  to  the  bawk  hangyt  to  ded  rycht  thar. 
Ibid.  vii.  211.  MS. 
Ye  wald  ws  blynd,  sen  Scottis  ar  so  nyss ; 
Syn  plesand  wordis  olfyow  and  ladyis  fayr. 
As  quha  suld  drylf  the  hyrdis  till  a  near, 
With  the  small  pype,  for  it  most  frcsche  will  call. 
Ibid.  viii.  1419.  MS. 
In  the  last  two  places  erroneously  snar.  Edit. 
Perth  ;  in  older  Edit,  snare. 

A.S.  aijrzc-an  to  lay  snares,  and  syrxia  a  snare, 
are  evidently  allied.  But  the  term,  used  by  the 
Minstrel,  is  more  immediately  connected  with  MoesG. 
SKcr-an  insidiari  ;  So  llervdianai  szcor  imnia  ;  He- 
rodias  laid  snares  for  him,  Mark  vi.  19.  The  word 
in  till'  .\.S.  version  is  sijrzcde. 
•SWARE,  Swi.iE,  SvvvnK,  »•.     1.  The  neck. 

The  forniest,  clepit  Diope 

In  fermc  wedlock  I  sail  conione  to  the 
For  thi  reward,   that  lilly  quhile  of  sicare 
With  the  for  to  remane  for  euennare. 

Dung.  Virgil,   15.  21. 
WifhThomlyn  Wayr  Wallace  hym  selll'has  met, 
A  fellouii  strak  sadly  a()on  him  set, 
Throcht  hcde  and  ,«tr_yr  all  throuch  the  cost  him 
claiff.  Wallace^  is.  1334.  MS. 


Sicere,  Gpwcr,and  Kyng  of  Tars;  siri/re,  Chaucer, 
id. 

2.  A  hollow  or  declination  of  a  mountain  or  hill, 
near  the  summit,  corr.  sqiiair,  S. 

The  soft  south  of  the  suyre,  and  sound  of  the 

stremes, 

Micht  confort  any  creature  of  the  kyn  of  Adam. 
Dunbar,  Maitlaiid  Poem.i,  p.  64. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  renders  it  hill.     But  this  does  not 
express  the  sense. 

This  folkis  ar  in  likyng  at  thare  willis. 
This  land  inhabitis  vale,  mont,  and  sz^i/re. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  259.  33. 
ho,  thare  the  rais  rynnyng  swift  as  fyre, 
Dreuin  from  the  hichtis  brckis  out  of  the*tc^/-e. 

Ibid.  105.  11. 

The  prince  Enee  with  al  his  men 

Has  enterit  in,  and  passit  throw  the  glen, 
And  ouer  the  swi)re  schawls  vp  at  his  hand  ; 
Ebchapc  the  derne  wod,  and  wyn  theeuin  land. 
Ibid.  398.  26.     Jiigum,   Virg. 
Hence  the  designation,  the  Rcid-squair  Raid. 
At  the  Reid-Squair  the  Tryst  was  set. 

But  yit,  for  all  his  cracking  crouse, 

He  rewd  the  Raid  of  the  Reid-upiyre. 

Evergreen,  ii.  224.  226. 
Godscroft  writes  Red S::ire.,  Hist.  Doug.  p.  339. 
"  Sir  John  Forrwter  warden  of  the  English  side, 
and  Sir  John  Carmichael  of  the  Scottish,  meeting 
at  a  place  called  the  Red  Szcj/re  for  redressing  some 
w  rongs  that  had  been  committed,  it  fell  out  that  a 
Bill  (so  they  used  to  speak)  was  filed  upon  an  Eiig- 
lishman,  for  which  Carmichael,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  borders,  required  him  to  be  delivered  till  sa- 
tisfaction was  made."     Spotswood,   p.  274. 

This  is  merely  a  metapb.  use  of  the  term  proper- 
ly denoting  the  neck  ;  and  undoubtedly  a  beautiful 
figure  it  is.  For  the  hollow  between  the  lower  part 
of  a  mountain  and  its  summit  strikes  the  eye,  as 
bearing-  a  resemblance  of  that  part  of  our  corporeal 
frame  which  intervenes  between  the  body  and  the 
head.  A  similar  metaph.  is  used  in  E.,  when  a  pe- 
ninsula is  called  a  neck  of  land.  Lit.  jugum,  a  ridge, 
expl.  szci/re  by  Doug.,  seems  to  havet  he  same  allu- 
sion, although  somewhat  obliquely  ;  as  it  primari- 
ly signifies  a  yoke  which  surrounds  the  neck.  V. 
Now. 

3.  It  is  used,  in  a  looser  sense,  to  signify  the 
most  level  spot  between  two  hills.  Loth.  "  a 
steep  pass  between  two  mountains,"  Gl.  Sibb. 

A.S.  sweor  originally  denotes  a  pillar  ;  hence,  ac- 
cording to  Lye,  transferred  to  the  neck.  Isl.  stci/r, 
however,  simply  signifies  the  neck.  Our  term,  in 
its  secondary  senses,  is  confined  to  the  South  of  S. 

To  SWARF,  V.  n.  1.  To  faint,  to  swoon,  S. 
szcarth,  Ang. 

A I  pale  and  bludeles  szcarji.t  scho  rycht  thare, 
And  in  the  deith  closis  hir  caiild  enc. 

Doug.  I'irgil,   394.  51. 

She  grew  tabetless,  and  szcarft  therewith. 

J?o^'^«  llflenore,   p.  25. 

2.  To  abate,  to  become  languid  ;  applied  to  in- 
animate objects. 
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Mony  abade  the  ebbing  of  the  saud, 
Quhill  tbe  s::tirj Jurd  wallis  abak  dyd  draw^. 
Doug.  Virgil,  325.  -15. 

Ilcciirsus  langucniit  pclagi,    Virg. 

Itudd.  very  naturally  supposes  tliaf  it  should  he 
■Tcad  ficmfaml  tcutlis,   i.  o.  I'.iilini;,   n:tirini;  waves. 

Kc  views  it  as  obliquely  derived  Iroui  Belg.  surrv. 
rn  errarc,  vapari,  wlunrc  E.  siztrvc.  Our  v.  may 
have  tlic  same  respect  to  suci-j-cii,  as  doil'd  to 
duwd-cn  crrare  ;  denoting  stupor  of  mind.  IVrliaps 
the  original  idea  is  retained  in  Su.G.  sieocrfzr-a  tor- 
iiari,  in  gyrum  agitari  ;  as  a  person,  when  seized 
willi  a  swoon,  often  feels  a  kind  of  vertigo.  Sereii. 
derives  the  Sw.  term  from  MoesG.  hairb-an  ire, 
liracterirc,  transire. 

SwAniK,  SwFur,  .?.      1  Stuppr,  insensibility. 
Off  ayle  and  wyne  yneuch  chosyne  hailt  thai : 
As  bestly  folk  tuk  o(f  thaim  selll' no  keip, 
In  th:iir  bra«nys  sonc  slaid  the  slcutlifuU  sieip, 
Throucli  full  gluttre  id  ju-o;;^  swappyt  iik  swyii, 
Thar  clnfta)iie  than  was  gret  liachus  o!r\v)n. 
n'allace,  vii.  J 10.  MS. 
2.  A  faliuing-(it,  a  swoon ;  stvarl/i,  Anp. 

The  SiDcrf,  and  the  Sweiting,  with  Sounding  to 
swell. 
Moiitgomcric,  JVatson's  Coll.  iii.  14.     V.  l'"r.vK. 
But,  Gcnilenien,  I  crave  your  pardon, 
A  f'Vcrff  of  love  my  heart  is  hard  on. 

Clcland's  I'ocms,  p.  3u.      V.  the  v. 

SWARFE,  ^.     The  surface. 

"   ^Vee  may  net  settle   vpon    the   i:carfc  of  (he 
heart,   but  the  heart  must  be  pricked  with  many  in- 
terrogations, it  must  be  lanced  deipely."     Kollocke 
on  the  Passion,   p.  501. 
SWARYN,  .•^.     V.  SvvEUAitM. 
SWARRACH,  s.    A  large  unseemly  lieap,  Aug. 

It  often  implies  the  idea  of  disorder. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  sizarr  gravis. 

SWARTBACK,  s.    The  Great  Black  and  White 

Gull,  Orkii. 

"  The  Greet  lilack  and  \Vhile  Gull,  (larus  mii- 
rinufy  Lin.  Svst.)  our  hlack-hurked  mc2^,  or  .is  it  is 
sometimes  called  *xrt77iact,is  the  largest  of  the  gull 
kind  in  our  seas."     Jiarry's  Orkney,  p.  304. 

Norv.  iicartbag,  id.      V.  I'enn.  Zool.   p.  528. 

SWARTH,  s.     A  faint.     Also, 
ToSwAiiTii.     V.  SwARK,  r.  and  s. 

SWARTRYTTER,  s.    Properly,  one  belonging 

to  the  German  cavalry. 

"  lie  changeit  hii  apparcll,  l)ecaus  lie  wald  be 
tnknawin  of  sic  as  met  him  :  and  put  on  ane  lose 
floke,  sic  as  the  Su-art7\yttcrs  weir,  and  sa  ycid 
fordnart  throw  the  watche  to  exerut  his  intendit 
traiterous  fact."  JJuchanan's  Detect.  15.  ii.  6.  I'e- 
nulam  laxiorem,  i[\\3.\is  G^iniannruni  cqi/ilis  est,  .-n- 
perinduit.     Lat.  copy. 

This  tcrj;i  seems  to  be  here  used  for  dragoons  in 
general,  or  (hose  calh  d  Kerf  clocks.  15ut  it  had  ori- 
ginally a  peculiar  application.  Stccrfc  riijjtcn-,  ac- 
x;ording  to  Kilian,  arc,  milites  nigri.  formerly  in  low- 
fr  Germany.    '••  Their  garments,"  he  says,  "  as  well 


as  their  spears,  were  black.  They  called  theinseln's 
deviN,  to  infuse  terror  into  the  minds  of  those  against 
whom  tlicy  wore  sent  ;  and  to  many  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  their  name,  they  brought  destruction,  till  at 
length  they  were  wiusted  by  frecpjent  wars." 

kilian  refers  to  And.  Altham  and  1$.  Hheiianus, 
as  his  authorities.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the 
word  is  formed  from  Tout,  iwcrt  black,  and  rut/ict 
a  horseman. 

SWASH,  s.  "  The  noise  which  one  makes,  fall- 
ing upon  the  ground  ;"  Rudd.  vo.  Squat. 
K.  squat.,   used   as   signifying   a  sudden   fall,   has 

been  deduced  from  Ital.   quatl-air,  chiatt-arc,  ac- 

qualfurc,    homi    desiderc.      Sercn.    mentions    Su.G. 

squacfl-a,  liquidum  excrcmentum  ejaculare,  as  the 

probable  origin. 

To  SWASH,  V.  71.     To  swell,  to  be  turgid. 

— "  Who,  in  a  word,  in  hight  of  stomacke,  ruf- 
fling &  fu>nihing,  did  tread  vpon  fioJ's  turtles,  ac- 
counting them  the  most  vile  oH'-scou rings  of  the 
earth."     Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  i;73. 

Su.G.  icavja  denotes  the  swelling  of  language,  a 
bomba.":!  style;  also,   to  v\alk  loftily:   whence  it  is 
probable,  (hat  it  was  formerly  Ufed   literally  to  sig- 
nify any  thing  swollen  or  inflated.. 
Swash,  s.     1.  A  person  of  a  broad  make,  or  of 

a  corpulent  habit,  S. 
2.     A  large   quantity  viewed   collectively  ;    as,   a 

ywasfi  of  silUr,  a  large  sum  of  money,  S. 

Sn  ASH,  SwASHV,  adj.    L  Of  a  broad  make  ;  or, 

of  a  full  habit,  S.B.  "  squat,"  Gl.  Shirr, 
y.    It  is   also   rendered  fuddled,   ibid.    "  swollen 
with  drink,"  Gl.  Rams. 

Fou  closs  we  us'd  to  drink  and  r.ant. 
Until  we  baith  did  glow'r  and  gaunt, — 
Right  ixcash  1  true. 

Ranisuij's  I'orms,   i.  218. 
SWATCH,  .«.    LA  pattern,  generally  of  cloth,  S. 
Sii:nc/ie,  A.  Bor.  "  a  tally,  that  which  is  fi.\ed 
to  cloth  sent  to  dye,  of  which  tlic  owner  keeps 
the  other  pait  •,"  Ray. 

"  A  szcdlch  (from  >7cath)  ;  a  pattern,  or  piece 
for  a  sanijile."     Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.  p.  101. 

2.   A  specimen  of  whatever  kind,  S. 

"  This  is  but  a  short  acatch  of  the  tnipreccdent- 
cd  force,  violence,  and  heavy  oppression  of  Minis- 
ters, in  their  ministerial  and  judicalirc  capacity." 
Wodrow,   i.  41. 

'J.  Metaph.  a  mark.    An  ill  szcaUh  of  him,  a  bad 

mark  of  one's  character,  S. 
SWATHEL,  .«.     A  strong  man. 

With   a   sv. ap   of   a  swerdc   that   sicathel   him 
swj  kes. 

Sir  GuTian  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  in. 
A.S.    stiifhlic    ingens,    vehemens  ;    .smVA    poten  =  , 
forlis. 
SWATS,  .t.  p/.     New  ale,  S.     V.  S waits. 

To  SWATTER,  Sgi-ATTKit,  r.  «.  1.  To  move 
quickly  in  any  fluid  substance  ;  generally  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  an  undulatory  motion,  ai 
that  of  an  eel  in  the  water,  S. 
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Th«  water  stank,  the  field  was  odious, 
Quhair  dragonis,  Icssertis,  askis,  cddcris  saat' 
terit. 

Police  of  Honour,  i.  25. 
Some  by  their  fall  were  fixed  on  their  spears, 
Some  swat'ring  ia  the  lloud  the  strcamc  down 
bears. 

Muse's  Thrcnodic,  p.  112. 
Birdis  with  mony  pieteous  pew 
Kfferitlie  in  the  air  thay  flew, 
Sa  lang  as  thay  had  strenth  to  flee; 
Syne  szoalterit  doun  into  the  sec. 

Lyndsay's  fVarkis,  1592,   p.  41. 
Burns  writes  squatter,  Ayrs. 

Awa  yt- squatter' d,  like  a  drake, 
On  whistling  winss. 

IVorks,  iii.  72. 
2.  To  move  quickly  in  an  aukward  manner  ;  used 
improperly. 

I  shall  remove,  I  you  assure, 
Tho'  I  wore  nerc  so  weak  and  poor, 
And  seek  my  moat  throw  Curry  moor, 
As  fast  as  I  can  s:ciifler. 

Walsnn'f!  Coll.   i.  43. 
Tout,  sxeadder-en  profunderc,  turbare  aquas.  Hue- 
tuarc.     Perhaps  Su.G.  squacft-a,   liquida  cirundtro, 
and  sqioactlr-a,  spargere,  dissipare,  have  a  common 
origin. 

SWATTER,  s.  A  large  collection,  especially  of 
small  objects  ;  as,  a  swalter  of  bairns,  a  great 
number  of  children,  Loth. 

This  may  allude  to  the  unequal  motion  of  a  crowd, 
and  thus  be  allied  to  the  r.  Kilian  cxpl.  Tent,  s-icad- 
der-cn  as  also  signifying,  strepere.  Thus  swatter 
might  refer  to  the  noise  made  bj-  a  multitude.  Germ. 
fchuadcr  is  rendered,  turma  ;  but,  accordin;;  to 
Wacliter,  it  is  from  Ital.  squudra,  a  squadron. 
Su.G.  szcet,  conglobatio,  is  also  viewed  by  Ihre  as 
of  foreign  origin,  from  Fr.  suite,  id. 
SWATTLE,  i.  The  act  of  swallowing  with  avi- 
dity, Stirlings. 
To  SWAVER,  -c'.  7i.  To  walk  feebly,  as  one  who 
is  fatigued,  S.B.  "walked  wearily,"  Gl.  Ross. 

By  the  help  of  a  convenient  stane, 

To  which  she  did  her  weary  body  lean, 
She  wins  to  foot,  and  staaiering  makes  to  gans;. 
Ross's  llelcnore,   p.  2G. 
Teut.  sKcyo-en,  vagari,  vacillare,  tluctuarc,  nu. 
tare  ;   szveyver  vagus. 

To  SWEAL,  V.  a.    To  swaddle,  S.     V.  Swu.l. 
To  SWEAP,  T.  a.    To  scourge,  S.     Rudd.  vo. 
Sicipprr. 

Isl.  .Mcipa  a  scourge. 
SWECHT,  s.    The  force  of  a  body  in  motion. 
Bot  thys  ilk  Latyne,  knawand  ttfaro  malyse, 
Resystis  vnmouyt  as  anc  roik  of  the  seis, 
Quham  Mith  grcte  brute  of  watlir  smyte  we  sc,  ~ 
Hymself  sustenis  by  his  huge  wecht, 
Fra  wallis  fcl  in  al  thare  bir  and  swccltt^ 
Jawpyng  about  his  skyrtis  with  mony  aiie  bray. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  22S.  27.     Mote  tenet,  Virg.. 
For  as  thay  ran  abak,  and  can  tlianie  schapc 
For  till  withdraw  towart  the  tothir  side, — 


Than  with  tharc  szcechtis,  as  thay  relc  and  lepe. 
The  birnaud  towris  donn  rollis  with  anc  ruschc. 
lOid.  296.  33.     Pondus,  Virg. 
Rudd.  renders  this  "  burden,  weight,  force,"  view- 
ing it  as  probably  nothing  else  but   the   K.   jscight, 
with  s  prefixed.     But  it  is  more  probably  allied  to 
Su.G.  si£igt-u  vacillare,  ut  solent  loco  cessura;  from 
Isl.  s:oeig-ia  incurvarc.     Thus  s7oecht  is  a  .«.   from 
the  same  origin  with  s:caj/,   saey,  to  incline  to  a 
side. 

To  SWEE,  Sh  f,y,  v.  «.    To  incline  to  one  side. 
SwEY,  ,v.     V.  Sway. 

SWEEK,  X.  The  art  of  doing  any  thing  proper- 
ly. When  one  cannot  accomplish  what  he  at- 
tempts, it  is  said,  I/c  has  nae  the  srceek  oV, 
S.B. 

It  is  probably  the  same  with  Su.G.  svcik,  sue/:. 
dolus,  insidiae.     V.  Swak,  and  Swik,  s. 
To  SWEEL,  r.  w.     To  drink  copiously,  S.  jkvV/, 

*  SWEET,  adj.  Used  in  tlie  sense  c(  frisfi,  with 
respect  to  butter,  generally  beyond  the  Frith  of 
Forth. 

Siceet  butter  now  on  mony  a  plate. 
An'  sugar  is  presentit. 

Jl.  Douglas's  Poems,   p.  144; 
SWEETBRE.'\D,  .?.    The  diaphragm  in  animals, 

SWEETIES,  s.  pi.     The  term  vulgarly  used  for 
sweetmeats  or  confections,  S. 
"  Siceetjjs,  sweetmeats,  confectionary."     Sir  J. 
Sinclair's  Observ.   p.  131. 

— Snuff-boxes,  sword-knots,  canes,  and  washesj 
And  iiceeties  to  bestow  on  lasses. 

Ramsat/'s  Poems,  ii.  547. 
Hence, 

SwEKTiE-BUN,  S WEnTiE-sco.v,  5.  A  Cake  baked 
with  sweetmeats,  S. 

• — Vhc  bride's  sistetie  bun,  and  good  liquor, 
Wi'  gaufin  and  jecrin'  gaed  down. 

J(imieso?i's  Popul.  Bull.   i.  296. 
SWEG,  Swtic;,  s.     A  quantity,  a  considerable 

number,  Loth. 
,  Franc,  sueig  pecus,  grex  ;  .\lcm.  suiga.  armen- 
tum  ;  CJcrtn.  schzccigen,  praedia  pecuaria.  The 
term,  from  denoting  a  flock  or  herd,  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  collection  of  any  kind,  like  hirscll, 
dravc,  &c.     V.  Swack. 

SWEY,  .V.    A  long  crow  for  raising  stones,  Ang- 

as  punch  denotes  a  smaller  one. 

Probably  from  Isl.  suieig-ia  inclinare,  q.  to  move 
the  stones  from  their  place.      V.  Swat,  v. 

SWEYNGEOUR,  Swy.ngeouii,  5.    S.  niMtger. 
Sisej/iigeouris,    and  skuryvagis,    swankys'and 
swanys, 

Geuis  na  cure  to  cun  craft. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  238,  b.  23. 
Anc  szcj/ngeour  cofTc,  amangis  the  wyvis, 
In  land-wart  dwellis  with  subteilt  menis, 
Exponaud  thamc  aiild  Sanctis  lyvis. 
And  sauis  thame  with  dcid  mcnnis  banis. 

Uannutyne  Pofms.  p.  170. 
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Lord  Hailcs  renders  this  "  a  rascally  wencher." 
Woro  this  the  sense,  it  might  be  allied  to  Dan. 
szcangr-er  gignere,  which  is  probably  from  azcaiige, 
ilia.  Rudd.  e.vpl.  it  "  sronndrel,  rascal  ;"  but  gircs 
no  probable  etymon.  I,ye  renders  it  desidiosus, 
incrs,  piger  ;  Add.  Jun.  Ktyra.  This  sense  is  more 
probable  ;  A.S.  xzretig,  szcong,  lazy,  szcongorncs 
torpor.  In  F.din.  Review,  Oct.  1803,  it  is  observ- 
ed, however,  that  the  term  "  means  only  a  strong 
man,  or  as  the  vulgar  still  say,  a  suingeiiig  fellow, 
from  MoesG.  szchitheins  |)otentia,  or  sxcintk  vali- 
dus,  robustus,  as  in  Ulph.,  Gatai/ida  siciiitluin,  fe- 
cit )ioientiam."     V.  206. 

SWEIRjSwEnEjSwiiER,  Swear,  a/^".    1.  Lazy, 
indolent,  S. 

Mony  sueir  bumbard  beliy-huddroun, 
Mony  slute  daw,  and  slepy  diiddrouu, 
Ilim  servit  ay  with  sounyic. 

Dunhari  liainiati/nc  Poems,  p.  29. 
Lord  Hailes  says  ;  '^  In  modern  language,  the 
consequence  only  is  used  ;  for  szceir  means  unwill- 
ing ;"  Note,  p.  237.  But  I  know  not  how  the 
learned  writer  could  assert  this,  as  the  word  is  still 
commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  lazy. 

Not  szeere,  hot  in  his  dcdis  diligent, 
Palynurus  furth  of  his  couclie  vpsprcnt. 

Dong.  Virgil,  85.  36. 
Quharfor  bcn<^nobillis  to  fallow  prowes  szcerc? 
Ibid.  I'rol.  354.  8. 
Ilencc  the  name  given  to  a  lazy  girl,  Ketty  Szeeer- 
eck,  as  in  the  S.  I'rov. ; 

Kelt  I)  Szccerock  frac  whare  she  sate,, 
Cries,  Reik  me  this,  and  reik  me  that. 

Ramsai/'s  S.  Prov.  p.  43. 
"  Work  for  nought  makes  fowk  dead  szcecir ;'' 
Ibid.  p.  79. 

A.S.  szcaer,  szcere,  piger,  descs.  Szcer  thegn, 
piger  servus,  Alatt.  xxv.  26.  But  the  primary  sense 
of  the  A.S.  term  is,  heavy  ;  corresponding  to  Sn.G. 
szcaer,  Alcm.  suiiur,  gravis.  The  transition  to  lazi- 
ness is  very  natural  ;  as  this  flows  from  heaviness  of 
spirit,  or  any  pressure  of  disease  on  the  body. 

2.  Reluctant,  unwilling,  S-  V.  sense  I.  To  do 
a  thing  nil/i  sz^'eir  zcil/,  to  do  it  reluctantly. 

Yet  szseer  were  thvy  to  rake  their  eon, 
Sic  dizzy  heads  had  they. 

Ramff/i/'s  Pnons,'  i.  271. 
Unyoke  thee,  man,  an'  binna  sicedr 
To  ding  a  hole  in  ill-hain'd  gear  ! 
O  think  that  eild,  wi'  wyly  fit, 
Is  wearing  nearer  bit  by  bit ! 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  106. 

3.  In  the  Western  counties,  it  is  often  used  in  the 
sense  of  niggardly  ;  as  denoting  one  who  is  un- 
willing to  part  with  any  thing  that  is  his  pro- 
perty.    Hence, 

Dead-sweir,  adj.     Extremely  lazy,  S. 

"   Deferred  hopes   need  not   to   make   mc  dcnd- 
szcier  (as  we  use  to  say)."     Rutherford's  Lett.  1*.  i. 
ep.  199. 
SwEiR-KiTTY,   5.     An  instrument   for    winding 

yarn,  S.B. 

It  had  originally  received  this  denomination,  as 
affording  an  easier  mode  of  working  than  had  for- 


merly been  known  ;  from  szieir,  and  KUti/^  a  con. 
temptuo'is  term  for  a  woman.     There   is  probably 
an  allusun  to  the  nickname  given,  in   the  S.  I'rov., 
(o  a  lazy  girl.     V.  Sweir,  sense  1. 
SwEiuNES,  ,v.     Laziness,  S. 

Syne  Szseinies,  at  the  secound  bidding. 
Com  lyk  a  sow  out  of  a  midding ; 
Full  slejiy  wcs  his  griinyie. 

Dunbar,  Baniiulijne  Poems,   p.  29. 
"   Pride  and  szcecriieys  take  meikle  nphaddiiig;" 
Ferguson's  S.  Prov.  p.  27. 

Als  in  the  out  Ylls,  and  Argjic, 
Untlirift,  szoeinies,  falset,  poiiertie  and  stryfe, 
Pat  Policie  in  danger  of  his  life.  ^ 

Lijiid<^ay's  JVurkis,  l.')92,  p.  'ha. 
Swbin-TnEE,  s.  A  species  ot  iiivrrsion.  Two 
persons,  seated  on  the  ground,  having  a  stick 
between  them,  each  lays  hold  of  it  wi"h  Iv^th 
hands,  and  tries  who  shall  first  draw  the  o  her 
up.  This  Slick  is  called  the  swcir-lree,  Fife, 
q.  /(/-//  Irce. 
SWELCHIE,   s.     A  sea',  Brand,   p.   113.      V. 

Sei.cii. 
SWELCHIE,.?.  A  whirlpool,  Orkn.  V.S\veltii,s. 
SWELL,  J.     A  bog,  S.B.     V.  Sweltii. 
To  SWELLY,  V.  a.     To  swallow,  S. 

Bol  rather  I  desyre  baiih  cors  and  sprete 
Of  mc  that  the  erlh  azceUi/  law  adoiin. 

Duig.  f'irgil,  100.  9. 
A.S.  sz:elg-iin,  Teut.  szcelgh-en,  Su.G.  szcaef-Ja, 
vorarc.     V.  Swall. 

ToSWELT,  v.n.     I.  To  die. 

At  Jerusalem  trowyt  he 

Grawj'n  in  the  Burcli  to  be  ; 

The  quhethyr  at  Biirch  in  to  the  Saod 

He  snell  rycht  in  his  awn  land. 

Barbour,  iv.  311.  MS. 
A.S.  sz:c(ilt-an,  szcelt-an,  RloesG.  szciil-an,  morij 
Su.G.    9:cuel(-(i,   to   perish   by  hunger.     Callander, 
MS.  Note  in  so.,  nientions  "  •  col.  to  szsntt,  to  die." 
I  have  not  heard  the  word  used  in  this  sense. 

2.  To  feel  something  like  suffocation,  especially 
in  consequence  of  heat,  S.  nearly  allied  to  E. 
swclltr, 

Ilct,  het  w  as  the  day  : — 

AVith  faut  and  heat,  1  just  was  like  to  sztcU, 
And  in  a  very  blob  of  sweat  to  melt. 

Rosa's  Ilelennre,  p.  87. 
"  Sx:elt,  suffocated,  choked  to  death,"  Gl.  Shirr. 
O.FIandr.  szcelt-cn,  delicere,    langucscere,   fatis- 
cerc. 
SWELTH,  adj.     Gluttonous,  voracious. 

Thou  fzcellh  dcuourarc  of  tynie  vnrecoucrabill, 
()  lust  infernale,  fumes  inextinguibill. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  98.  6. 
Apparently  from  the  y.  Szvil/j/,  q.  v.     Szcelgcth 
ami  sz:jjlgtli  occur  as  the  3  p.  sing.  pres.  A.S.  v.  de- 
vorat,  q.  that  which  .\zc(;tluzvclh. 

SWELTH,  .V.     A  gulf,  a  whirlpo^^l. 

Fra  izcil/h  of  SiUa  and  dirk  Caribdis  bandis, 
1  meue  from  hell  sauf  al  go  not  to  wraik. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  66.  54. 
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Quiiat  proflitit  mc  ccrtis  that  soukand  sand, 
Or  yit  Scylla  the  szcclth  is  ay  roiitaiid. 

lOid.  216.  34. 

Saelchie  is  still  used  in  this  sense,  Orkn. 

"  On  the  north  side  of  this  isle  is  a  part  of  Pight. 
land-Firth,  call'd  the  ,Szi-elrhie  of  Stroma, — very 
dangerous  to  seamen."     ^V'allaco■s  Orknej',   p.  5. 

"  Did  wc  credit  the  tales  of  former  times,  wells 
and  acelchies,  gulphs  and  whirlpools,  arc  constant- 
ly snrrounding  this  island,  like  so  many  gaping 
monsters,  more  hideously  formidable  than  even  Scyl- 
la  or  Charybdis."      Barry's  Orkney,  p.  44. 

Siccll,  in  modern  S.B.,  is  used  in  a  sense  very 
nearly  allied,  as  s\non.  with  bog. 

— "  He  knows  the  place  called  tlie  Waggle,  be- 
tween wliich  and  the  water  [river]  there  was  a  bog 
or  sz:etl  that  beasts  would  have  laired  in."  State, 
Leslie  of  Powis,  A.  1805,   p.  74. 

Su.G.  szcalg,  which,  like  Tcut.  szcclgh,  primarily 
signifies  the  throat,   (guttur,  fauces),   is  used,  in  a 
secondary  sense,  for  an   abyss  or  gulf:   Abjssnm, 
yel  quicquid  aflluentes  humores  absorbet.     Ett  start 
sxialg,  ingens  vorago  ;   a  great  gulf;   Luke  xvi.  20. 
tsl.  szcetg-ur  barathrum.      V.  Ihre  in  vo,  who  de- 
rives the  V.  szcucl-Ju  from  the  s. 
SUENYNG,  .?.     Dreaming.     V.  Swei  i.\. 
SAVERD,  s.     A  sv.ord.     V.  Suerd. 
SWERF,  s.  A  fainting  fit,  a  swoon.    V.  Swarf. 
SWERTHBAK,  i.   The  Great  Black  and  White 

Gull. 
The  Goull  was  a  garnitar. 
The  Siccrthbak  a  scellarar.  Ilcntlate,  i.  14. 

This  in  Orkn.  is  still  called  Sicartbacky  q.  r. 
Thus  it  appears  that  it  formerly  had  the  same  name 
in  S.  unless  this  should  be  the  Lesser  Guillemot ; 
Isl.  szcarlbuk-ur ;  denominated  from  the  blackness 
of  its  back.      V.  Pennant's  Zool.   p.  o20. 

SWESCH,  s.     A  trumpet. 

"  All  the  Gild  brclher   sail  convene,    and  com- 
peir  after  they  heare  the   striak  of  the  xzccsch  (or 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet)."     Stat.  Gild.  c.  14. 
Audito  ctassico,  Laf. 

It  is  used  in  a  >imilar  sense  by  Lyndsay,  although 
given  by  ^Ir.  Pinkerton  as  not  understood. 

Ane  thousand  hakbuttis  gar  schute  a!  at  anis 
AViih  .v::-e*c/ie,  talburnis,  and  friimpeltisawfniiic. 
S.  P.  Pupr.  i.  212. 
Here  it  may  denote  some  other  mMsical  insfruuu-nt 
used  in  war,  or  a  trumpet  of  a  dill'crenl  construction 
from  those  mentioned  in  the  close  of  ;i;e  verse. 

A.S.  siccg,  sound  in  general  ;  also,  any  musical 
instrument.  Szcege  herclic,  iustrumcntuin  militare  ; 
classicum.  The  pi.  is  >c:ccgaf,  whence  sisesch  may 
have  been  formed.  MoesCJ.  siciga-jon  to  pipe, 
szcigdjon  a  minstrel.  K.  szcasli,  ''  to  make  a  great 
clatter  or  noise,"  seems  a  cognate  term. 
SWEUIN,  SwcviNf;,  S«  evyxyvc;,  Swf.w.vg, 
s.     A  dream,  the  act  of  dreaming. 

The  figure  lied  as  licht  wynd  or  the  sonne  heme, 
Or  maist  likly  ane  wauerand  s::cuin  or  drerae. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  65.  13. 
■ — Sum  tyme  in  cur  r:;-;  i-iig  we  tak  kepe.  », 

Ihid.  446.  11. 
Vol.  IL 


I  slaid  on  ane  stceryni/iig,  slomerand  ane  life. 
l/jid.  Pro!.  238,  a.  S. 
A  i:cfnj/»g  swyth  did  me  assaile 
Of  sonis  of  Sallianis  seid. 

iiunliur,  I'linnatj/ne  Poems,   p.  19. 
The  latter  is  merely  a  contr.     O.K.  .ijceven,  A.S. 
sicpfen,  id.  from  stciiej'-inn  to  sleep  ;   Dan.  sov-ir, 
id.   whence  soven  sleep  ;   Is),  suej/'ii,  id.  from  iof-a 
dormire. 

That  Sueuin  has  also  been  formerly  used  as  a  v., 
appears  from  iLs  part.  sKcyning. 

Than  come  Dauie  Dremyng,  all  clad  in  black 

sabill, 
AVitli  s::eijuing  Xymphis,  in  cullouris  variabill. 
Dial.  Honour,  Gude  Fame,  kc.  p.  1 . 
SWYCHT,  adj. 

And  for  thair  is  na  horss  in  this  land 
Swa  szci/cht,  na  yeit  sa  weill  at  hand, 
Tak  him  as  off  thine  awyiie  hewid, 
iVs  I  had  gcvyn  thairto  na  rcid. 

Uurbour.  ii.  120.  .MS. 
'•  Swift,"  Gl.  Pink.     J>l.  ckiot-ur  reler,  or  per- 
haps powerful,  from  isicht,   with  the  tibilatiou  pre- 
fised. 
SWICK,  adj.     Clear  of  any  thing,  Banff's. 

Perhaps   allied   to   the  s.   as   denoting   escape   by 
some  artful  mean. 

To  SWICK,  V.  a.    To  blame,  to  censure,  Ang. 
Allied   to  Tcut.  sxcevht-en  reprimere,    or   rallier 
from  A.S.   szcic-an  deciperc ;  also,   ofl'endere.     V. 
the  s. 

SWICK,  SwYK,  s.     h  Fraud,  deceit,  S.E. 
Bot  he  gat  that  Archebyschapryk 
Noucht  w)tb  lawte,  bot  wytht  szc_i//:. 

IVjjntorzn,  Vu.  8.  3S. 
Su.G.  szzik,  ane.  iz:ick,   Dan.  szzig,  id. 

2.  Blame,  fault,  criminality.    J  find  mie  szcick  o't, 
I  had  no  blamtablencss  in  the  m.itter,  SB. 
A.S.  szcicti,  fzcic,  ofiensa,  ofieudicuium. 

3.  A  deceiver,  Fife. 

A.S.  szcice,  szci'ca,  prodltor,  decepfor,  scductor. 
Sv.icKV,  fiffj.     J.  Guileful,  deceitful,  Ang. 
2.  Tricky,  roguish  ;  applied  to  one  who  is  given 

to  innocent  sport,  Ang.     V.  Swik. 
To  SWIDDER,  V.  «.    "To  cause  to  be  in  dcubt, 
to  subject  to  apprehension,  to  shake  one's  reso- 
lution 

Than  on  the  wall  ane  garriionr  I  considder, 
Proclainiand  Umde  that  did  thair  harlis  szciildrr; 
"  Out  on  all  falsheid  tiie  mother  of  eueric  vice, 
'•  Away  ihuy,  and  biriiand  couetice." 

Patke  nf  Honour,  iii.  .55.      \'.  v.  n. 
ToSwiDuru,  V.  11.    To  dcubt,  to  hc.^iute,  pron. 
szzil/ur,  S. 

'^  le  there's  nae  time  to  szcii'djr  "bout  the  thing. 

/?ow',v  Ifcfeiinrc,   p.  U.i. 
Then  fute  for  futc  they  wtnt  togidder, 
But  oft  she  fell,  the  gate  was  slidder: 
Vet  nhere  to  take  her  he  did  xzcidJcr. 
AVhile  at  the  la^t  he  would. 

f  Fa/sou's  Coll.  i.  4 1 . 
Sibb.  refers  to  Tcut.  fzsicr-cn  vlbrarc,  yagari,  ia 
jyruin  verti :  sxier.  Tibratio,  g\  rus.     I  hare  «onie. 
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times  thonght  that  the  r.  or  s.  might  originate  from 
A.S.  xiawthir,  which  of  the  (ho,  contr.  from  xzsa 
hrraethcr.  But  as  the  arlive  sense,  as  it  occurs  in 
the  Palicc  of  Honour,  is  tliu  roost  ancient  example  I 
have  met  witli,  jiirliaps  it  may  rather  be  allicil  (o 
Germ.  nhuKcr.n  conciitere,  concuti.  For  Doug, 
cviilenlly  uses  it  to  denote  a  mental  concussion. 
The  Genu.  v.  is-  a  frequent,  from  sckuit-cn.  Tout. 
nckuM-tH,  id.  Sii.r;.  skudil-a.  Hence  V..  ihmlder, 
''  Swiher  is  e.vpl.  trombling,"  Gl.  Morison's  Poems. 

SwiDDF.K,  SwiuDriiiNG,  SwiTiiEn,  s.     Doubt, 

hesitr.tion. 

And  since  tliat  yc.  Milhouffen  XTcllher, 
To  visit  me  are  conic  down  hither, 
Be  blyth,  and  let  us  drink  together, 
l''or  mourning  will  not  mack  it. 

fViitson's  Coll.  i.  6(1. 
■    T  think  me  mair  than  lilist 
To  tind  sic  famous  four 
Hcsyde  me,  to  gyde  me, — 
(vonsiddering  the  ajciddcring 
Ve  fand  me  first  into. 

Chcrric  and  S/ar,  s(.  72. 
J5ailh  wit  and  will  in  her  together  sirave. 
And  she's  in  szcitlier  how  she  shall  hehaTC. 
Ross's  Ilclenore,  p.  '25. 

1  was  in  a  sz:://her, 

'Tween  this  anc  and  tiiher. 

Jamicson's  Popiil.  Ball.  ii.  335. 
S';i-iddcrs,  A  herd.  id. 

An'  as  we're  cousins,  there's  nae  scoulh 
To  be  in  ony  srtiiddcrs ; 

I  only  seek  what  is  my  due 

Poems  in  the  Uiichan  Dialect,  p.  4. 
SWIFF,  s.     Rotatory  motion,  or  the  sound  pro- 
duced by 'it ;  as,  the  suijf  of  a  mill,  Loth. 
Isl.  swef-Oit,  Su.G.  sisaefzc-a,  circumagere,  mo- 
titari. 

To  SWIG,  r.  n.     "  To  turn  suddenly,"  S.A, 

Swifi,  *.    The  act  of  turning  suddenly.     V.  Gl. 

Compl.  vo.  Sitak. 

The  Editor  views  these  terms  as  connected  v»ith 
Ibl.  sKeig-a,  to  bend. 

To  SWIK,  V.  a.     "  To  soften,  a?swagc,  allay;" 
Rudd.  Sibb. 

And  sum  tyme  vvald  scho  Ascancns  the  page, 
Caiicht  in  the  fygurc  of  his  fadcrls  vniage, 
And  in  hir  bosum  brace,  gv  f  scho  tliarby 
The  luf  vBtcllibyl  mychl  szcik  or  satify. 

Doug,  f-'irgil,  102.  38. 
Rudd.  derives  it  from  A.S.  szcican  cessarc,  desis- 
tere  ;  Sibb.  from  Teut.  siiir.ht-cn  sedarc,  pacare. 
But  sicik  here  undoubtedly  signifies  to  deceive,  used 
metaph.,  from  A.S.  szcic-an,  id.  in  its  primary  sense. 
For  it  is  the  v.  corresponding  to  falkre  in  the  ori- 
ginal. 

SWYK,  s.     Fraud,  deceit.     V.  Svvick. 
To  SWYKE,  11.  a.  To  cause  to  stumble,  to  bring 
to  the  ground. 
W'itli  a  swap  of  a  swerdc   that  swathel  him 
izci/kes., 


He  stroke  of  the  stedc-hedc,  strcite  there  he 

stode. 
The  fairo  fole  fondred,  and  fel  to  the  groundc. 
Sir  Gatcun  and  .Sir  Gal.  ii.  IG. 
A.S.  iin't-rtw,  facerc  ut  ollendat. 
SWIKFUL,  r/rf/.   Deceitful,  Wyntown.     Hence, 

SwiKfUi.t.Y,  fidv.     Deceitfully. 

Hot  a  fals  traytoure  cald  Godwyne 
This  Kthelrede  betraysyd  syne, 
And  hym  murtherysyd  sxci/lcfullij. 

lyj/iilozcii,  vi.  15.  85. 
SWILK,  odi.     Such. 

With  sxcilk  wordis  thai  maid-thair  mayn. 

Harbour,  xx.  277.  MS. 
A.S.  sz!:ilc,  STCi/lc,  talis.     S.  sic,  sik,  is  evidently 
corr.   from  this,  as  the  A.S.   word  is  contr.  from 
MoesG.  sisulcik,  id.   from  srca  so,  and  leik  like, 
(similis). 

To  SWILL,  V.  a.    To  swaddle,  S.  su'eal,  s^cai/f. 
How  that  gaist  had  been  gotten,  to  guess  thcjr 

began  ; 
Well  szi:iU'd  in  a  swins  skin  and  smeir'd  o'rc 
with  suit. 

Montgomcric,  JVatson's  Coll.  iii.  13. 
Atfour,  I  hae  a  ribbon  twa  ell  lang, 
As  broad's  my  loof,  and  nae  a  thrnui  o't  wrang. 
Gin  it  hae  mony  marrows,  I'm  bcguii'd, 
'Twas  never  out  of  fauld  syn  she  was  szcuijVd. 
Ross's  Ilclcnorc,  p.  114. 
Isl.  szsellf,  strictus. 
SWINE-FISH,  s.     The  Wolf-fish,  Orkn. 

"  The  Wolf-lisl),   (anarhichas  lupus,  Lin.  Sysl.) 
here  the  sziine-Jt^h,  an   ugly  animal,   is  often  found 
in  our  seas."     Harry's  Orkn.   p.  294. 
SWINES  ARNUtS,  Tall  Oat-prass  with  tuber- 
ous roots  ;   Avena  elatior,  Linn.  S. 
SWINES  MOSSCORTS,   Clown's  all-heal,    an 
herb,  S.     Stachys   palustris,  Linn.     The  Sw. 
name  is  Sidnhii/l,  from  swin,  swine,  and  hnijl, 
kiinef,  a  bump,  a  knob. 
SWING,  s.  A  stroke,  a  blow;  Barbour.    A.S.  id. 
SWYNGYT,  Barbour,  viii.  307.  Ed.  Pink. 
For  thai  that  fyrst  assemblyt  wcr, 
Sicijngijt,  and  faiicht  full  sturdely. 
Bnt  in  MS.   it  is  fz:i)i'gijl,  i.  e.  foincd,   pnshed  ; 
as  in  Edit.  1G20,  foni/ccd.     Foin  is  not,  as  Skinner 
and  Johns,  conjecture,  from  Fr.  poindre,  to  prick, 
but  from  O.Vr.j'uinc,  a  sword.      V.  Diet.  Trev. 

To  SWINGLE  lint,  to  separate  flax  from  the  pith 
or   stalk   on   which   it  grows  by  beating  it,  S. 
pron.  .<!iai<^/e.     A.  Bor.  to  siangic,   to  rough- 
dress  flax  ;  Gl.  Grose. 
Teut.  sziinghel-cn   het  vlas,   id.     Mollire  linnm 

flagello,  contundere  linum,  Kilian  ;  from  szciiigh-en, 

Su.G.  sziaeng-a,  vibrare,  quatcre,  or  A.S.  szaing-an 

llagellare,  caedere. 

SwiNGLE-w  ANi>,  s.  The  instrument  with  which 
flax  is  swhislcd,  S.B. 

SWINGLE-TREE,  s-  1  ■  The  moveable  piece  of 
wood  put  before  a  plough  or  harrow,  to  which 
fhe  traces  are  fastened  ;  pron.  siingle-trcc,  S- 
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2.  Used  improperly  to  denote  the  poles  of  a  coacli. 

"  Somefiincs  the  breast-wodilies,  an'  sometimes 
the  thcets  brak,  and  the  swhigle-freef  flew  in  flin. 
ders,  as  gin  they  had  been  as  freiigh  as  kail-cas- 
tacks."     Journal  from  London,  p.  5. 

Teut.  sKtHghel-cn,  to  vibrate,  to  niOYC  backwards 
and  furvvards. 

To  SWINK,  SwYNK,  V.  )i.    To  labour. 

His  scrvand,  or  himself,  may  nonht  be  spard, 
To  s:vi/nk  or  sweit,  withouttin  nioit  or  wai^e. 
He7iri/so!ie,  Uannuttine  Poems,  p.  120. 
A.S.  szeinc-an  laborare,  fatigare. 
O.K.  swinkc. 

Great  loubies  and  long,  (hat  loth  were  to  srci'ikc, 
Clothed  hem  in  copes,  to  be  knowen  from  other; 
And  shopen  hem  hermets,  her  ease  to  have. 
1'.  P/oiighmuii,  I'ibs.  1. 
SwiNK,  s.     Labour  ;  Chauc.  swiiike. 
Ever  as  thai  com  newe, 
He  on  ugaiu  hem  tlire; 
Grct  iisink-. 

Sir  Trh/rrm,   p.  97. 
SWIPPER,  SwippiiiiT,   adj.     J.   Quick,  SAift, 
nimble.  ' 

All  tliocht  he  eildit  was,  or  step  in  age, 
Als  fcry  and  als  acippcr  as  ane  page. 

Doug,  nrgil,  173.  51. 
Bot  than  the  ncypper  tuskand  hound  assayis 
And  nuris  fast,  ay  reddy  hym  to  hjnt. 

Ibid.  439.  29. 

2.  Sudden,  S.B. 

In  rinning  all" lay  my  relief  I  thought; 
But  of  my  claise  he  took  a  sicippcrt  claught. 
Rosx''s  IJelcnore,  p.  88. 

3.  Hasty,  tart.  One  is  said  to  speak  sirippni- 
like,  when  one  speaks  hastily,  as  if  in  ill  hu- 
mour, S.B. 

A.S.   iviip-an,    Isl.   szrip-a,    cito   agere,   srcip-r, 
subita  apparentia,  sicipun,  motiis  subitiis,   sxeijud, 
brevis,  niomentaneus,  cvancscens.      Vcrel.  mentions 
S\v.  kort,  hasCig,  as  synon. 
!^wiPi'i;i{Ti.v,  S"ii'i>iui,iE,  adv.     Swiftly. 
Turnus  the  chiflane  on  the  tofhir  syde, 
Come  to  the  ciete,  or  that  ony  wist, 
Furth  lleand  sz^ippirlic,  as  that  him  best  list. 
Doug.  Higil,  275.  21. 

Then  sii:ippcrtly  started  up  a  carl. 

.laiiiicsoii's  Popul.  Bull.  i.  303. 
SWYRE,  s.     The  neck  ;  also,  a  declination  in  a 

hill,  Stc.     V.  SwAiiE. 
To  SWIRK,  r.  n.     To  fly  with  velocity. 
Full  craftely  conjurit  scho  (he  Yarrow, 
Quhiik  did  forth  sxiirk  as  swift  as  ony  arrow. 
Dunbar.,  Iliinnuii/nc  Poems,  p.  -1. 
To  SWIRL,  i\  fi.     I.  To  whirl  like  a  vortex,  S. 
2.  Used  to  denote  the  motion  of  a  ship  in  sailing; 
but  imjiroperly. 

— ^Vha — in  a  tight  Thossalian  bark 
To  Colchos'  harbour  su:irl''J. 

Poems  in  the  Uuchan  Di(dcct,  p.  3. 
Su.G.  sitrr-a,  szcarfic-a.,  Isl.  szcirr-a,  13e1g.  szcier- 
en,  to  be  hurried  round.    Szearfic-a  and  sairr-a  are 
originally  the  same  with  hzecrfie-a,  s  being  prefixed. 


Honcft  hwerfl.a,  io  be  carried  round,  watln  hwirfety 

a  whirlpool,  &c. 

SuiiiL,  s.     A  whirling  motion,  S. 

The  swclland  szcirl  vjihcsit  vs  to  hcuin. 
Syne  wi(h  the  wall  swak  vs  agane  doun  cuin, 
As  it  apperit,  vnder  the  sey  to  hell. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  87.  24. 
It  often  signifies  an  eddy  ;   applied  to  water,   t» 
wind,  to  driving  snow,  S.     V.  (he  v. 

Swmr.iE,  w//.  Full  of  knots,  j^/z/TiTo;;/,  synon.  S.; 
q.  as  denotintj  the  circumvolutions  of  wood,  the 
veins  of  which  are  circular. 

He  taks  a  szeirlic,  auld  moss-oak. 
For  some  black,  ^rousome  carlin. 

Burn-i,  iii.  130. 

SWITH,  SwYTii,  SwYiTH,  adv.  Oaickly  ;  uh 
nci/llt,  as  soon. 

For  hunger  wod  he  gai  is  with  thro^tis  thre, 
isicijlh  swelliand  that  morsel  raiicht  had  sclic. 
D.>i:g.  yirgU,  17S.  27. 
Als  sroifh  as  the  linlnlianis  did  se 
The  yet  opin,  thay  ruschit  to  I  he  cntro. 

Ibid.  302.  32.  Chaucer,  a  zcith. 
Rudd.  mentions  A.S.  szeiihe  j-ronipte;  and  indeed 
Somner  renders  cal/es  to  \tzilhc,  "•  oimuim  promp. 
tc,  too  quickly  or  readdy."  But  (Ims  is  no'  the 
proj  er  sense.  It  is  simply  a  sign  of  the  superla'ive, 
like  Lat.  valde,  K.  vcrj/.  Sometimes  it  ^iguili.■s  ve- 
hementer  ;  from  szrith  valcns,  potens,  for.'is. 

''  Scot,  wc  say,  Hzcilk  aicaj/,  i.  e.  be  gone  quick- 
ly,"  lludd. 

Sib)  11a  rryis,  tliat  prophctes  diuync, 
Al  ye  that  bene  prophane,  away,  away, 
Sicjjit/i  outwith,  al  the  sanctuary  hy  yon,  hay. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  172.  13. 
Szcyfh  man  !» fling  a'  your  sleopy  springs  awa'. 

Fergusfon\i  Poems,  ii.  6. 
S'zcilh  frac  my  sight,  nor  lat  me  see  you  mair. 
Shirref.i'  Poems,  p.  62. 
This  perhaps  may  be  viewed  as  a  v.    In  this  sense 
the  term  is  often  used  to  a  dog,  when  he  is  ordered 
to  get  away.     Isl.  szccy  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 
It  is  thus  illustrated  by  G.  Andr.     S'zcej/,  Inteijec- 
tio,    l'(u\  Graece  Ovm,  Phy,  Danice  ezci,  .'■zcei  thicr, 
ivi  vorde  dig ;  Phy,  apage,  st,  Canis  I    Ad  sztej/.a, 
silentinm   cum   pudore  imperare,   p.  230.     Perha|)s 
our  term  is  formed  from  Su.G.  szcig-u  loco  cedere, 
q.  give  place. 

SwiriiNT.s,  .«.     Swifness,  velocity. 

"  Kftcr  deith  of  Canute  sucredit  his  son  Herald, 
namit  for  his  gret  szci/ltnes  Ilaiifut,  quhi'k  reiosit 
the  croun  of  Ingland  twa  yeris."  Bcllend.  Cron. 
B.  \il.  c.  8.     A  pedum  velocitate,  Boc'th. 

To  SWOICH,  Swovcu,  v.  n.  To  emit  a  rushing 
or  whistling  sound.     V.  Sovcii,  v. 

SWONCHAND,  y.art.  pr. 

Vit  induring  tiie  day,  to  that  derc  drew 

Swannis   szeuiicliand   full   swNiih,    svveitest    of 

sware.  ilviiulc,  i.  14. 

"  Swimming,"  Gl.  Pink.     But  this  is  too  gene- 

ral.     The  term  may  eitlier  signify,  vibrating,  Germ. 

szcenck-en  motitare,  whence  steunrk.vedcren,   pen. 

nac  remiges,  Kilian  :  or  it  may  di-n'.dc  the  stateli- 
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ucss  of  the  motion  of  this  1jcar.<iful  f»wl,  QS  allied 
«o  Dan.  .t!cink-cr  to  strut,  to  have  a  jiroiid  Rait. 
SWOON,  1.     Corn  is  faid  to  be  in  the  su)oon, 
wlieii,  nlthmigh  the  strength  of  the  seed  is  ex- 
hauste<!,   the   plant  has  not  fairly  struck  root, 
iS.B.      In   this   intermediate   tort   of  state,   the 
blade  appears  sit  kly  »nd  f.ideil. 
A.S.  s::i!i!i-ri}i  deticcrc,   to  dcrav. 
SWORDICK,  v.    The  Spotted  Blenny,  Orkney. 
"  The  Spotted  Bltiiny  (blentiius  giinrcUus^  I. in. 
.Syst.),   which,  from  the  form  of  its  bod}  ,   has  hire 
got  the  name  of  szzordick,   is  found  under  stoucs 


ntnong  the  sca-wccd,  both  at  low-wafer  mark  and 
above  it."     Harry's  Orkney,  p.  '292. 
SWORDSLIPERS,    ,v.  pi.     Sword-cuilers,   Gl. 
Knox's  Hist.    But  I  have  not  marked  the  place. 
SWORL,  .V.    A  whirliuT  motion,  ,«u.7V/  synon. 
Bot  lo  ane  szcuil  of  fyro  Idesis  vp  thraw, 
Lemand  low  art  tl)e  lift  the  (lamb  lie  saw.* 

J),!ii!r.  Virgil,   135.  38.     V.  Swiiir.,  s. 
SWOURN,  Wallace,  vi.  573.  Perth  Ed.     Rea  1, 
Siiioii/l,  as  in  MS.  i.  e.  smothered. 
Palyone  rapys  thai  cuttyt  in  to  sowndyr. 
Borne  lo  the  ground,  and  mony  smoiijt  ownJfr. 


T. 


To  TA,  r.  a.  To  take.  The  r.  frequently  oc- 
curs in  this  form,  even  when  it  is  not  used  vic- 
iri  raiiso.  . 

His  men  he  drcssyt,  fhaim  aj;ayn. 
And  gert  thaim  stoutly  ta  the  playn. 

Barbour,  .\iv.  263.  MS. 
To,  Edit.  Pink.,  tale,  Edit.  1C20. 
— We  may  nocht  eschew  the  fycht, 
Bot  gif  we  fouly  ta  the  llycht. 

'  It)/(t.  XT.  350.  iMS.     V.  also  xviii.  238. 
TA,  adj.     One  ;  used  after   i/ic,  "  to  avoid  the 
concourse  cf  two  vowels." 

Thnsgat,  throw  dowbill  wndyrstanding. 
That  bargane  come  till  sic  ending. 
That  the  Id  part  dissawyt  wa^. 

Ihirboitr,  iv.  306.  IMS. 
The  (iiiciR-  hir  self  fast  by  the  altare  standis, 
lialdand  the  inelder  in  hyr  deuote  liaudis, 

llyr  tu  fute  bare 

Duiig.  Virgil,  118.  15. 
TA  AND  FRA,  to  2nd  from,  on  this  and  on  that 
side. 

Bot  the  slouth  hund  maid  stynljn  Ihar; 
And  waweryt  laiig  tyine  !a  ttiiil frn, 
Tliat  he  iia  ccrlane  gate  couth  ga. 

liiirbour,  vii.  41.  MS. 
TAANLE,  y.     V.  Tawm.k. 
To  TAAVE,  r.  u.    To  make  any  thing  tough  by 
working    it    with    the    hands,    Moray,    Banffs. 
pron.  q.  Tijaare.     V.  Taw. 
TA.-WE,  TvAAVE,  .«.    Diihculty,  pinch  ;  as,  to 
do  any  tTm!;  icith   a  tt/aavr,    1  have  a  great 
it/ainr,  I  have  much  difficulty,  applied  to  means 
cf  subsistence.  Sec.  Banffs.    V.  Tawan,  which 
seem'  radically  the  same. 
TAAVE-TaES,  s.  ;;/.     The  name  given  to  pit- 
fir,  used  in  Moray  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties,  for   making  ropes,   being  split  into  fibres 
and  twisted.    Dcnominatsd  from  its  toughness, 
tm'h  ices. 


TAAVIN,  Tav.in-,  s.    "  Wrestling,  tumbling," 

Aberd. 

"  By  this  time  the  gutters  was  coming  in  at  the 
coach-door  galore,  an'  1  was  lying  tuavin  an'  wam- 
lin  under  lucky-minny  like  a  sturdy  hoityic  that  htis 
fa'en  into  a  peat-pot."  Journal  from  Loudon,  p. 
3.  4.     V.  VociE. 

Tent,  touic-en  agitarc,  subigcre,  Su.G.  tag-a  to 
struggle,  A.S.  taw-ian  to  beat. 

TABETS,  Tfuuits,  s.    Bodily  sensation,  feeling. 

JMij  finoers  lost  the  tibbils,  i.  e.   they  became 

quite  benumiied,  so  tliat  I  had  no  feeling,  SB, 

C.B.  Ijjb-io,  tjjb-i/gic,  are  expl.  sentio,   to  feci — 

lyhuyd  ;   but  seem   properly  to  apply  to   the  mind, 

existimarc,  putarc,  opinari ;   Davies. 

Tabeti.ess,  Tapetless,  Tebbitt.ess,  udj.     1. 

Not   as  expl.    by  Shirr,    and  Sibb.,  "  without 

strength,"   but  destitute   of  sensation,  benum- 

ned,  S.B. 

But  toil  and  heat  so  overpowr'd  her  pith, 
That  she  grew  tabvtless  and  swarf t  therewith. 
Ross's  Ileleiwre,  p.  2o. 
2.  "  Heedless,  foolish,"  Gl.  Burns,  S.O. 
The  tapetless  ramfeezl'd  hizzie. 
She's  saft  at  best,  and  something  lazy. 

Burns,  iii.  243. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  word. 
TABRAGH,  s.    a  term  applied  to  animal  food, 
that  is  nearly  in  the  state  of  carion,  Fife  ;  per- 
haps corr.  from  Caisuocii,  q.  v. 
To  TACH,  v.  a.     To  arrest,  to  attach. 
As  he  thus  raid  in  gret  angyr  and  teyne, 
Olf  Inglissmen  thar  folowed  him  fyfteyn, 
Wicht,  wallyt  men,  that  towart  him  couth  draw, 
Witli  a  m.iser.  to  lacli  hym  to  the  law. 

IVa/lare,  vii.  30J.  MS. 
Tack,   Edit.  Perth;  fca<:h.   Edit.  1G48,  1073. 
Most  probably  abbrev.  from  Fr.  attuch-cr ;  L.B. 
attach. iare,  which,   according  to  Ilickes,   primarily 
signiljcsj  to  seize  by  the  hands  of  lictors  or  officers. 
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But  these  terms,  as  well  as  Ttal.  aftac-are,  Ilisp. 
atac-ur,  acknowledge  a  Goth,  origin  ;  A.S.  tacc-iiii, 
Isl.  tak-n,  /ak-ia,  to  take;  Sii.G.  lag-a,  Belg.  tuck- 
en,  to  apprehend.  Isl.  tak  donotes  the  apj>rehen- 
sion  of  those  who  strm;i^le,"  luctaiitiuin  arreptalio, 
G.  Andr.  AIoesG.  ullck-un,  tangiTe,  probably  ex- 
j)resses  flu;  jirimary  idea. 
TACHT,  adj.     Tight,  tense,   close,  S.B.     S\v. 

iaclf  id. 
TACK,  Tak,  s.    The  act  of  taking  ;  p;irticularly 

used  to  denote  violent  seizure. 

— "  Cerfanc  giMitilmcMi— lies  vsit  to  tak  Caupis,  of 
the  C|uhilk  tak  tliair,  and  exactiouii  thairof,  our  so- 
uerane  Lord,  and  his  thre  estatis  knew  na  perfite 
nor  rcssonabill  cause."  Acts  ,Ja.  IV.  1189.  c.  35. 
E<lit.  15GC.  Tavkc,  Kdil.  .Murray,  c.  18. 
TACK,  i.    A  slight  hoKl  or  fastening.     Il  kins;s 

h>/  a  laci.  It  has  a  very  slight  hold,  S.  from  the 

li.  V.  tiic/;- 
TACK,  Take,  .t.    The  act  of  catching  fishes  ;  a 

gnde  tack,  success  in  catching,  S. 

'•  lie  [the  King]  suld  liaiie  of  eucry  boatc,  that 
passis  to  the  draue  and  sla\  is  herring,  an  thousand 
herring  of  \\\i.  tack  that  halds,  viz.  of  the  lambnies 
tuck,  of  tlie  winior  tack,  and  of  the  Lentron  tuck.'" 
Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Asihd. 

'■  This  ile  hath  alsa  salt  water  lochcs,  to  wit.  Ear, 
ane  little  small  luche  with  guid  take  of  herringes. — 
Then  is  Lochfyiu',  quherein  ther  is  a  guid  take  of 
herringes."     Aloiiroe's  lies,  p.  18. 

Isl.  tek-ia  captura,   G.  Andr. 
TACK,  Takk,  Tackh,  i-.     1.  The   lease   of  a 

house  or  farm,  S. 

— "  Su])pois  the  Lordis  sell  or  annaly  that  land 
or  landis,  the  takaris  sail  remaine  «ith  tliair  takkis, 
vnto  the  ischic  of  tliair  tcrmis,  quliais  handis  that 
cucr  thay  landis  cum  to,  for  siclyke  maill,  as  thay 
tuik  fhame  for."  Acts  Ja.  II.  UIO.  c.  17.  Ed. 
1  JoG.  Tucke,  Skene. 
2.  Possession.     A  hm^  fnck  of  any  thing,   long 

possession  of  it,  S.     Hence, 
Tacksma.v,  s.     i.  One  who  holds  a  lease  from 

another,  S. 

"  An  assignation  by  the  tenant  without  the  land- 
lord's consent,  though  it  infers  no  forfeiture  of  the 
right  of  tack  itself  against  the  tacksman,  can  trans- 
mit no  right  from  him  to  the  assignee."  Erskine's 
Insfit.  B^ii.  T.  6.  s.  31. 
y.  Ill  the  Hij(hlands,  used  in  a  peculiar  sense,  as 

denoting  a  tenant  of  a  higher  class. 

••  In  this  coarury,  whin  a  man  takes  a  lease  of  a 
whole  farm,  and  pays  L50  sterling,  or  upwards,  of 
yearly  rent,  he  is  called  ii  lucksinaii  ;  when  two  or 
more  join  ai)out  a  farm,  and  each  of  them  pays  a 
sum  less  than  L.iO,  they  are  called  tenants."  P. 
Lochgoil-hfad,  Argyles.  >^tatist.  Ace.  iii.  18<J,  X. 

"  By  tucksmcn  is  understood  such  as  lease  one  or 
more  farms  ;   and  by  tenants,  such  as  rent  ouly  an 
half,    a  fourth,   or  an   eighth    of  a  farm."      P.  S. 
Knapdale.  Argyles.  Statist.  Ace.  xix.  323,  r><'. 
TACKET,  s.     A  smail  nail,  S. 
— Johny  cobbles  up  his  shoo 
'A  i'  tackelt  large  and  lang. 
MorLcii's  Poems,  p.  47.     Y.  Ci.amp,  s. 


gene- 


The  idpa  of  lan^  is  not  quite  corrMpondenf. 

Evidently  a  denv.   from    K.  tack,   id.    which   dr. 
notes  a  nail  so  small  tiiat  it  only  as  it  v,crc  tacks  one 
thing  to  another. 
TACKl'l".      Toiis;ue-lnchit,  nrlj.     1.  Having  the 

tongue  f.istened   by  :\  small  film,   wiiich   must 

sometimes  be  cut  in  infants,  to  enable  them  to 

suck,  S. 
2.  Tonguetied,  citl;er  as  signifying  silence,  or  an 

impediment  in  spre.h,  S.      Jle  icus  na  loHgue- 

latkit  Kith  (hem,  i.  e.  he  spoke  freely. 
TAE,  .?.     J.  The  toe,  S.  A.  Bor. 

2.  The  prong  of  a  fork.  Itisler,  &c. 

TAFFIL,  Taifle,  s.     a  table.     Now  it 

ral.y  denotes  one  of  a  small  size,  S.B. 

— "  There  was  a  four-nooked  tajjil  in  manner  of 
an  altar,  standing  wilhin  the  kirk,  having  standing 
thereupon  two  books,  at  least  resembling  cla.sped 
books,  called  blind  books,"  &c.  Spalding's  Trou- 
bles,  i.  23. 

"  Then  the  Earl  of  Errol  sat  down  In  a  chair. — 
at  a  four-nooked  tajjil  set  about  the  fore  face  of  the 
parliament,  and  covered  with  green  cloth."  Ibid, 
p.  25. 

Germ,  tafel,  Su.G.  tajla,  tabula  cujuscunquc  ge- 
neris ;  skriftajla,  tabula  scriptoria.  Hence,  as 
would  seem,  A.S.  tacjl  a  die,  because  tables  were 
used  in  playing  at  dice;  Su.G.  taficel-bord.  a  dice, 
table,  tabula  aleatoria,  tacjla  to  play  at  dice  :  skaj. 
taftcel,  chess. 
TAFT,  Tafta\,   s.     A  messuage  or  tUvelling- 

house  and  ground  for  household  uses,  S.B. 

This  term  seems  radically  the  same  with  E.  tuft. 
L.B.  toftum.  These,  however,  must  be  traced  to 
Su.G.  (offt,  tnpt,  Isl.  topt.r,  area  domiis  ;  in  Sw. 
now  corrupted  to  tomt,  the  ground  belonging  to  a 
house.  Ihre  views  taepp-a,  clauderc,  as  the  origin, 
because  it  is  customary  to  inclose  houses. 
TAG,  s.     1.  The  latchet  of  a  shoe  ;    any  thing 

used  for  tying,  S. 

Isl.  tan;;  a  thong,  from  tcig-a  to  sfrctci;.  Tag 
has  a  similar  sense,  viuien  lentum  ;  radices  virgulto- 
rum  Ucxilcs,  Verel.  taggar  librae.  Su.Ci.  tagg  ciis- 
pis,  aculeus,  i.  e.  a  point,  a  name  also  eommonly  given 
S.  to  a  shoe-latchrt.  Mr.  Tooke  derives  K.  tag  from 
A.S.  ti-an  vincere,  viewing  it  us  the  part.  past. 

2.  A  long  and  thin  slice  of  any  thing  ;  as,  a  (a<r 
of  skate,  i.  e.  a  slice  of  skate  hung  up  to  be 
dried  in  the  sun,  S. 

3.  Trumpery,  trifling  articles. 

Thus  (|uhan  thay  had  reddit  the  raggis, 

To  roume  thay  wer  inspyrit  ; 
Tuk  up  thair  taipis,  and  all  thair  taggis, 
Eure  furtli  as  tliay  war  fyrit. 
Sijniniijc  ami  His  Bnuler,  Citron.  S.  P.  i.  3G0. 
Perhaps  it  may  denote   shreds   of  parchment   on 
which  pardons  or   indulgences   were   written.     Tho 
language  seems  borrowed  from  a  taylor's  board. 
'JAGGir,  part.  pn. 

This  rich  man,  be  he  had  heard  this  fail, 
Ful  sad  in  m\nd  he  wox  bailh  wan  and  paiU 
And  to  hiineelfe  he  said,  sickand  ful  sair, 
Allace  how  now  1  this  is  ane  hasty  fair. 
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And  I  ciiiii  tliair,  my  (ail  it  will  be  (aggif, 

Vur  I  am  rcil  lliat  my  couu*  lie  ovir  ragi;it. 

I'liestf^  ofPebli.^,  S.P.R.  i.  38. 

'•'   Piillfd,"   Pink.'     IJu'l  it  seems  io  be  the  same 

term,  nhirh  in  \',.  is  somelinies  useil  as  equivalent  to 

•tnckfd.     The  |)hrase  certainly  siijniiies,  "  J  shall  be 

conliTieil,"  or  "  imprisoned."     There  may  be  an  al. 

"liision  to  a  custom    which   still    prevails   in  fairs  or 

marUe.'s.    Young  people  sometimes  amuse  themselves 

by  stitching  together   the   clothes  of  those  who  are 

standing  close   to   each   other  ;   so   that   when   they 

•wish  to  go  away,    they   find   themselves   confined. 

This  they  call  tiige^ius;  their  tail:;,  S.I5.     Ilencc  the 

phrase  may  hare  cou)e  to  denote  the  act  of  depriv. 

ing^one  of  liberty  by  imprisonment.    V.  Over  hag- 

"niT. 

TAGGLfr,  ailj.     Harassed  with  any  tiling  ;  in- 
cumbered, drudged,  S.B.  most  prob.»blv  origia- 
al!v  til';  same  with  TnUrled.     V.  Taiglj:. 
"TAY,  T.VE,  4.     A  toe,  S. 

In  fere 

Followit  F.lymus,  qnham  to  held  ener  ncre, 
jyiorcs,  qnhidderand  at  his  bale  fute  hate. 
His  tHjis  choppand  on  his  hele  all  the  ^.dtc. 
Doug.  I'iigil,  I'JU.  27. 
Tip.tais,  tip-toes,  Ibid.  305.  2. 
A.*^.  la,  Germ,  zchc,   Belg.  teen. 
TAID,  s.     A  toad,  S.     A.S.  tade. 
TAIDIIEL,  y.     A  puny  feeble  creature. 
Let  never  this  undoii^ht  of  ill-doing  irk, 
Hut  ay  blyth  to  begin  all  barret  and  bail : 
Of  ^11  bless  let  it  be  as  bair  as  the  birk, 
That  tittest  the  taidrel  may  tell  an  ill  tail. 
Let  no  vice  in  this  warld  in   this  wanthrift  be 
wanted. 
Polls.  Si  Monlgom.  IVatson's  Colt.  iii.  19. 
A  dimiu.  from  A.S.  tedre,  li/ddie,  tencr,  fragilis, 
imbeeillis. 

TAIGIE,  Teagie,  Tygie,  i-.  A  designation 
given  to  a  cow  which  h.is  some  white  trairs  in 
hor  tail.  On  this  account  she  is  also  said  to  be 
tuipt.,  Fife. 

An'  whare  was  Rob  an'  Peggy, 

For  a'  the  search  they  li.id, 
But  i'  the  byre  'side  Teagie.) 
Like  loviii'  lass  an'  lad. 

A.  Douglas's  Pocntt,  p.  12  J. 
To  TAIGLE,  V.  a.     To  detain,  to  hinder,  S. 

Sibb.  refers  to  Teut.  lugg-eit  altercari.     Hut  the 
♦erni  has  no  conne.\ion   with  altercation.     It  is  un- 
doubtedly allied  to   Sw.   (auglig,   slow   of  motion, 
"VVidig.  tog'lig  lentus,  Hire.     Tins  the  latter  derives 
from  .\.S.  tohlice  lentus,  lentc,  from  toh  tcna.v.,  len- 
tus, from  Su.G.  tog-a  diicere.     The  pret.  is  togh. 
TAIL,  T^LK,  s.     Account,  estimation. 
Thai  scud  to  Perth  for  wyn  ande  ale. 
And  drank,  and  play  id,  and  made  na  tale 
Of  thare  fays,  that  lay  thamc  by. 

fVj/ntoicn,  viii.  26.  80. 
Of  me  altyine  (how  gave  but  lylil  tail ; 
Na  of  me  wald  have  dant  nor  dail. 

Priest^i  ofPebliy,  S.P.R.  i.  43. 
i.  c.   "  Thou'madest  little  account  of  me." 
Su.G.  tael-ia,  A.S.  tel-un,  to  reckou  j  to  esteem. 


TAIL-ILL,  s.  A  disease  of  cows,  an  innamma- 
tion  of  the  tail,  cured  by  letting  blood  in  the 
pxrt  -.irtected,  Loth. 
TAIL-RACE,  s.  V.  Race. 
To  TAILE,  X.  a.  To  flatter  one's  self;  wiih  the 
relative  pron.  conjoiucJ.  It  especially  respects 
Stlf-deception. 

And  a  ryclit  grct  ost  gadrit  he. 
And  gert  his  stiiippis  be  the  se 
Cum,  with  grel  fo)  soun  of  wittaill. 
For  at  that  lyme  he  wald  him  (aile 
To  distroy  wp  sa  elene  the  land, 
That  nanc  suld  levo  tharia  lewand. 

Harbour,  xviii.  2.^8.  MS. 
Ill  Kdit.  1620,  it  is   rendered   without  regard  to 
the  MS. 

For  at  that  lime  hee  thought  all  haill,  &c. 

P.  360. 
It  may  possibly  be  merely  A.S.  tal-ian,  aestiiiiarc, 
used  in  a  peculiac  form.     But  it  seems  rather  the 
same  with  Teal,  q.  t. 
TAILE,  .?.     A  tax  ;  Er.  laille. 
— Giffony  deys  in  this  bataille, 
ilis  ayr,  but  ward,  reletf,  or  taile, 
On  the  fyrst  day  sail  weld. 

Harbour,  xii.  320.  MS. 
TAILE,  Taii.ye,  T.mlvif,,  Taim.hc,  Tavl- 
Yiiii',  s.    1.  Covenant,  agreement;  synon.  with 
conwid. 

And  qiihen  this  c.onand  thus  wes  maid, 
Schir  I'hilip  in  till  Ingland  raid  ; 
And  tauld  tiie  King  all  haile  his  talc, 
How  he  a  xii  uioneth  all  hale 
Had  (as  it  wryltyn  wes  in  thair  taile), 
To  rcskcw  Strewillync  with  baiaill. 

Barbour,  xi.  3.  MS.     Edit.  1620.  tailijle. 
E'er  baytli  thai  ware  be  ccrtane  taj/li/he 
Oblyst  to  do  tliare  that  deide,  sauf  faylyhe. 
Wijntoicn,  ix.  11.  15. 
"  Bond,  indenture,  so  called  because  duplicates 
are  made,    which   have  indeiitings,  Fr.  tallies,  an- 
swering to  each  other  ;"'  Cil.  Wynt. 
2.    An  entail ;   merely  a  secondary  sense   of  the 
term,  as  cienotinu;  a  covenant  or  bond,  S. 
And  at  this  tailijc  snid  lelyly 
He  haldyn  all  the  Lordis  swar, 
And  it  with  selys  aliermyt  thar. 

Barbour,  xx.  135.  MS. 
This    respects    the    entail    of    the    crown    on    his 
daughter  Marjory,  and  her  heirs,  failing  his  son  Da- 
vid. 

This  worthie  Prince,  according  to  the  taillie 
Made  by  King  Robert,  when  heirs  male  should 

fail  lie, — 
Into  these  lands  he  did  himself  invest. 

^lufc's  Threiwdie,  p.  38. 
O.Fr.  taillier  is  used  in  this  sense,   in  an  instru- 
ment quoted   by  Du   Caiige,   and   bearing  date  A. 
1406.  vo.  Talliarc. 

To  Tailyi:,  Tailie,  v.  a.    1.  To  bind  an  agree- 
ment by  a  bond  or  indenture. 

For  had  (he  Talbot,  as  tuylyd  was, 
'    Ju5tyd,'he  had  swelt  in-to  that  plas. 

Wtjnlovn,  Tiii.  yo.  1<J9.     V.  v.  149- 
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2.  To  entail,  S. 

"  Of  King  Fergus  orison  io  Tiis  noliilli^,  and  how 
the  crouii  oi  Scotland  was  tailyrt  to  hym  iind  his 
successouris."     Dtllend.  Cron.  Fol.  8.  1).  Ruhr. 

"  The  lands  that  were  not  tallied,  fVlI  in  heritage 
to  a  sister  of  the  said  William,  viz.  the  lands  of  Gal- 
lo«j}."     Pitscottie,  p.  18. 

L.B.  falli-are,   in   re  fiudali,  idem  est  quod  ad 
quamdam  certitiidinem  ponerc,  vel  ad  qnoddam  ccr. 
turn  haereditamcTitnm  limitare  ;   Dii  Cange. 
TAILYIE,  Tei.yie,  s.     A  piece  of  meat.     A 
tai/i/ie  of  beef,  as  much  as  is  cut  off  for  being 
roasted  or  boiled  at  one  time,  S. 
His  feris  has  this  pray  ressaiiit  raith, 
And  to  thare  meat  addressis  it  for  to  graith  ; 
Hynt  of  the  hydis,  made  the  boiikis  bare. 
Rent  furth  the  en  trellis,  sum  into  iailyeis  scharc. 

Doug.  f^'Si-gil,  19.  34. 
—On  every  dish  that  cuikmen  can  divyiie, 
iSIuttanc  and  beif  cut  out  in  Icli/ies  grit, 
Ane  l-jrles  fair  thus  can  they  counterfitt. 
Ilenrj/none,  Evergreen,  i.  149.  st.  16. 
Fr.  ifiil(-er,  Sii.G.  tael-ia,   Isl.  tcl-ga,  to  cut. 
To  TAILYEVE',  r.  n.     "  To  reel,  shake,  jog 
from  one  side  to  another  ;"  Rudd. 

Quhen  prince  Euce  persauit  by  his  race, 
IJow  that  the  schip  did  rok  and  tai/^evc. 
For  lak  of  ane  gude  sterisman  on  the  see  ; 
Himself  has  than  sone  hynt  the  ruder  in  hand. 
Doug.  Virgil,  157.  30. 
TAINCHELL,  s.     Tabuhes^  pi. 

"  Syxteeu  niyle  northward  from  the  ilc  of  Coll, 
lyes  ane  ile  callit  Ronin  ile,  of  sixteen  myle  lang 
aud  six  in  bredthe  in  the  narrowest,  ane  forest  of 
hoigh  niountain5,  and  abundance  of  lillc  dcir  in  it, 
quhilk  deir  will  never  be  slaine  dounwith,  but  the 
principal  saitts  [snares]  man  be  in  the  height  of  the 
hill,  because  the  deir  will  be  callit  upwart  ay  be  the 
Tuinchdl,  or  without  ti/nchel  they  will  pass  upwart 
perforce."     ^Monroe's  lies,  p.  23. 

"  All  the  dcirc  of  the  west  pairt  of  that  forrest 
will  be  callit  [driven]  be  tuinchess  to  that  narrow 
entrey,  and  the  next  day  callit  west  againo.  be  tuiii- 
chesn  throw  the  said  narrow  cntres,  and  infinite  deire 
slaine  there."     Ibid.  p.  7. 

Can  this  be  from  Fr.  estincclle,  etincelle,  a  twin, 
klc,   a  flash  ?    If  so,  it  must  refer  to  some  mode  of 
catching  deer  under  night,  by  the  use  of  lights. 
To  TAYNT,  c.  a.     1.  To  convict  in  course  of 
law. 
That  schepe,  he  sayd,  that  he  stall  noucht. 
And  thare-til  for  to  swere  an  athe, 
He  sayd,  that  he  wald  noucht  be  lathe. 
Bot  sone  he  worthyd  rede  for  schame,' 
The  schepe  thare  bletyd  in  hys  wame. 
Swa  w  as  he  taynti/d  schamfully, 
And  at  Saynt  Serf  askyd  mercy. 

iViiiitoicn,  T.  12.  1232. 
"  f.  attainted,"  Gl.  It  properly  signifies,  con. 
vlcted  ;  corresponding  to  Fr.  attaint,  L.B.  attaint- 
M5,  attainct-iis,  criniinis  convictus.  Attaincta,  at- 
tincta,  convictio  in  actionc  criminali,  aut  manifcs- 
tus  cujuslibet  criminis  reatus  ;   Du  Cange. 

2.  Legally  to  prove  ;  applied  to  a  thing. 


"  And  quhair  it  be  tainlil  that  thay  [ruikis] 
big,  and  the  birdis  be  flowin,  and  the  nest  be  fundia 
in  the  treis  at  Beltane,  the  ticis  sail  be  foirfaltil  to 
the  King."     Acts  Ja.  I.  142  I.  c.  21.  Ed.  15G6. 

lu  this  sense  Skene  uses  attainted. 

"  And  gif  it  be  otherwaies  attainted  (or  proven), 
he  quha  is  essonyied,  and  his  pledges,  sal  be  amerciat 
for  his  noncompearance."  1.  Stat.  Rob.  I.  c.  6.  s. 
3.     Altai/nlum,  Lat. 

Taint,  s.     Proof,  conviction. 

"  That  within  the  burrowis  throwout  the  realme 
na  liggis  nor  bandis  be  maid. — And  gif  ony  dois  in 
the  contrare,  and  knawlegeand  taint  may  be  gottin 
thairof,  Ihair  gudis,  that  ar  fundin  giltie  tliairin  to 
be  conliskit  to  the  King,  and  thair  lytBs  at  the 
kingis  will,'  Acts  Ja.  11  1470.  c.  88.  Kdit.  \5Gfi. 
"  For  gif  the  assisors  sail  happin  to  be  convict 
as  niensworno  in  the  court,  be  ane  'faynl,  that  is, 
be  [irobatiou  of  twentie  foiire  loyall  mfn  ; — they  s:!ll 
tine  and  forfalt  all  thair  cattell."  Reg.  Maj.  B.  i. 
c.  14.  s.  2.  3. 

"  Alluint  or  Tai/nt,  is  called  the  deliverance  ov 
probation  of  24  lei!  men,  the  quhilk  may  be  calle.i 
an  great  assise."     Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Altajnl. 

This  seems   the   same  with  S.B.  li'it,   commonly 
used  in  the  phrase  tint  nor  tri/al,  with  respect  to 
any  thing  about  which  there  is  no  information. 
Sae  sair  for  Nory  sl^e  was  now  in  pain  ; 
And  Colin  too,  for  he  had  gane  to  try ; 
But  tint  nor  trial  she  had  gotten  naue, 
Of  her  that  lirst,  or  him  that  last  w.is  gano. 
KoSi''s  llclenore,    \i.  44. 
It  seems,   however,    somewhat  d'lbioiis,    wiiet'ier 
the  phrase  may  not  signify,  that  one  can  iieithei  :..  d 
certain  evidence  that  a  person  or  thing  is  tint,   ,     :. 
lost ;  nor,   supposing  this   to  be  the  case,  ligji'  on 
any  means  of  recovery.     A  phrase  somewhat  simi. 
lar,  is  used  bj-  R.  Brunne,   p.  105.   wh .ii  giving  an 
account  of  a  fruitless  search  for  a  fugitive  prince. 
Sir  Gny  &  Buiuund  thei  com  as  the:  gede, 
The  ne  tijnt  uc  fond,  ne  were  at  no  dede. 
T^>  TAIR,  'c.  n.     To  cry  as  an  ass. 

"  Than  the  suyne  began  to  qiihrync  quhen  thai 
herd  the  asse  tair."     Compl.  S.  p.  59. 

Said  to  be  "  an  imitative  word,"  Gl.  But  it  is 
evidently  the  same  with  TcuU  tier-en,  inteuliorc 
voce  clamare,  vociferari. 

To  T  A  IS,  r.  a.   To  pois^",  to  adjust;  pret.  ta^it. 
Ane  bustuous  schaft  with  that  he  grippit  has, 
Aud  incontrare  his  aducrsaris  can  tms. 

Doug.  Virgil,  327.  36. 
He  tatjfjjt  the  wyr,  and  leit  it  fley, 
And  hyt  the  fadyr  in  the  ey. 

Barbour,  v.  023.  MS. 
Than  Turnns  smitin  ful  of  fellony, 
Ane  bustuous  lanco,  « ith  grundin  hede  full  kenc, 
That  lang  quhile  tuiil  he  in  propir  tcne, 
Lete  gird  at  Pallas. —      Doug.  Hrgil,  334.  11. 
Rudd.  and  Sibb.  refer  to  Belg.  tees-en  trahere,  vel- 
licare.    A  stickler  for  Gr.  etymolog\ might,  without 
hesitation,  deduce  it  from  rxe-F-i,  ordino.     But  it  is 
more   natural   to   view    it  as  allied  to  Su.(i.  la^t-ct, 
Germ,  tatsch-cn,  to  grasp,   to  handle.     The  root  is 
Su.G.   tassc,   the  haod  3    originally  the  paw  of  a 
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beast.  The  ideas  arc  nearly  connected.  One  grafps 
a  weapon  in  the  hand,  in  order  to  poise  it.  As  Fr. 
hniiiil.rr,  and  K.  brniidhh,  are  geiienilly  supposoil 
to  be  from  brand,  the  >veapon  that  is  brandished  ; 
this  word  seems  to  lie  formed  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  action  is  done. 

TAIS,  Tas,  Tasse,  s.    a  bowl,  or  cup,  S.  tass. 
Jle  merely  ressaiiis  the  remaiieiit  /«/v, 
All  out  he  drank,  and  ([uhehnit  the  ^old  on  !iis 
face.  Doug.  I  irgil,  3G.  48. 

This  term  occnrs  in  a  passage  which  contains  a 
cnrious  account  of  the  minutiae  of  politeness  in  the 
reign  of  James  V. 

"  At  that  tyme  ther  vas  no  ceremonial  renerens 
nor  stait,  qnha  snid  pas  befor  or  behynd,  furtht  or 
in  at  the  dur,  nor  yit  qulia  sulil  haue  the  di^nite  to 
vasehe  ther  handis  fyrst  in  the  bassine,  nor  yit  qulia 
suld  sit  donnc  fyrst  at  the  tabil.  At  that  tyme  the 
pepil  var  as  reddy  to  drynk  valtir  in  ther  bonet,  or 
in  the  jialmis  of  tlier  handis,  as  in  ane  glas,  or  in  ane 
ttiise  of  silu_vr."     CJompI.  S.  p.  'Z'lO. 

Concluding  this,  we  toome  a  fas  of  wyne. 
Lfi^ciiil  Up.  St.  Jiidro/s-.  Poemx  Uith  Cent.  li.  3()S. 
llanisay  uses  it  as  signif)  ing  ''  a  little  dram. cup/' 


Gl. 


-Haste  ye.  gac 


And  fdl  him  up  a  ?av,9  of  nsqucbae. 

Poems,  ii.  122. 
Fr.  tasse;  Arm.  tas,  tnez ;  Biscay.  /«;«,-  Arab. 
tas,   Pers.  Turk,    tasse;  Alem.    tasse,    Ital.   /«:;«, 
Ilisp.^acw,  id.     Hence, 
T.\ssiF,,  s.     A  cup  or  vessel,  S.O. 
Go  fetch  me  a  cup  o"  wine. 
An'  fill  it  in  a  silver  tussic. 

Burns,  ii.  200. 
TAISSLE,  Tr.AZi.E,  s.     1.  The  effect  of  a  bois- 
terous wind,  when  the  clothes  are  disordered, 
and  one  is  scarcely  able  to  keep  one's  road,  S. 
1 — hailst  her  roughly,  and  began  to  say, 
I'd  got  a  lump  of  my  ain  dealh  this  day  ; 
AVi'  wcet  and  wind  sae  tyle  into  my  teeth, 
That  it  was  like  to  cut  my  very  breath. 
Gin  this  be  coxirting,  well  I  wat  'tis  clear, 
1  gat  na  sic  a  teazle  this  seven  3ear. 

Ross's  lleieiwrc,   p.  38. 
The  word  is  pron.  tai.tsle. 
2.  A  severe  brush  of  any  kind,  S.     Tliis  is  called 
a  suir  taiss/e. 

The  idea  might  seem  borrowed  from  A.S.  taesl, 
carduus  fullomim,  or  fuller's  thistle,  K.  teasel,  a 
kind  of  thislle  used  in  raising  the  na[)  upon  woollen 
rlotli  :  from  laes.an,  to  tecse.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  tliis  thislle  in  Su.G.  is  called  Larborrr,  more 
projierly  kardhorrc,  q.  the  card/ns  bur.  For,  ac- 
cording to  Ihre,  it  is  denominaied  from  kard-a  to 
card  ;  as  the  Lat.  name  card-uus  is  from  c.ar.o,  -ere, 
id.  which  is  generally  traced  to  (>r.  xup at  londere. 
Tent,  kaerde,  kaerden-kri'i/d,  kuerdcn-distel,  id. 
A  sanguine  theorist  might  infer,  that,  among  the 
Western  nations  at  least,  the  use  of  cards  had  been 
snigested  by  the  burs  of  thistles  ;  or,  that  these  had 
bei'u  used,  instead  of  cards,  by  men  in  a  simple  state 
of  scciet)-. 

Taissle  might  seem   to  be   the  same  with  tusscl, 


used  in  the  sense  of  struggle,  N.  and  S.  of  V..  (Grose 
I'rov.  Gl.)  adopted  by  P.  Pindar.  But  tnisel  is 
synon.  with  S.  Tousle,  q.  v.  which  is  still  used  as  if 
(piite  a  dillerenl  word  from  laissle.  Whether  twsct 
be  related  to  Germ,  tuscl-n  tnndere,  percntere,  is 
doubtful. 

To  TAIST,  w  )i.  To  grope  ;  used  to  express  the 
action  of  one  groping  before  h.im  with  his  spear, 
wliilt:  wading  through  a  deep  trench  filled  with 
water. 

Ara\it  weill  in  all  his  ger, 

Schot  on  the  dyik,  and  with  his  sper 
Taisfiit,  till  he  it  our  woud  :. 
Bot  till  his  throt  the  wat^r  stud. 

Barbour,  ix.  388.  MS. 
Mr.  Pinkcrton  has  overlooked  this  word  ;  which 
is  evidently  synon.  with  Belg.  tast-en  to  grope,  to 
handle,  to  feel  ;  (Icrm.  id.,  also  untast-cn ;  Su.G. 
tust-a,  unlust-a,  id.  Ital.  tast-are,  Fr.  tust-cr,  lat- 
er, used  in  the  same  sense,  are  clearly  of  Goth,  ori- 
gin. Wachter  derives  the  Germ.  v.  from  tasihe, 
Su.G.  tasse,  (he  jiaw  of  an  animal,  which  originally 
signified  the  hand.  Germ,  tusche  still  denotes  a 
clumsy  fist.  Tent,  met  den  last  gaen,  praeteutarc 
iter  manibus  ant  pedibns  ;   Kilian. 

It  confirms  this  derivation,  that  Tout,  tctse,  taisc, 
is  rendered,  [lalma  pedis  feri  animalis  ;  and  tels-euy 
palma  tangere. 

Seren.  assigns  the  same  origin  to  the  E.  r.  to 
taste.  It  seems  undeniable,  indeed,  that  this  v.,  as 
used  in  E.,  has  been  transferred  from  one  organ  to 
another  ;  as  originally  respecting  the  sense  of  touch. 
Thus  indeed  the  E.  r.  was  anciently  used. 

Al  they  wer  vnhardi,    that  houed  on  horse  or 

stode 
To  touche  or  to  taste  him,   or  taken  downe  of 

rode. 
But  thys  blinde  bachiler  bare  him  thronghe  tlic 
hert.  P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  98,  a. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  both  .lunius  and  Skin, 
ner  refer  to  this  as  the  sense  of  Tent,  tusten,  neither 
has  observed  that  it  occurs  in  this  sense  in  O.E. 

TAISTE,  s.    The  black  Guillemot.     V.  Tvste. 
TAIT,  TvTK,  ndj.  "  Neat,  tight,"  Rudd.    War- 
ton,  Hist.  E,  P. 

In  lesuris  and  on  Icyis  litill  lammes 

Full  tail  and  trig  socht  bletand  to  (hare  dammes. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  402.  24. 
About  hir  palpis,  but  fere,  as  thare  modyr, 
The  twa  twyiniys  smal  men  ehilder  ying, 
Sportand  ful  ti/te  gan  do  wrabil  and  wran<j. 

Ibid.  2G6.  1. 
Frao  fate  to  fute  he  kest  her  to  and  frac, 
Quhyls  up,  ((uhvis  down,  als  tail  as  ony  kid. 
Henry\one,  Evergreen,  i.  I.i2.  St.  25. 
It  is  descriptive  of   the   cruel   sjiort   « hich   a  cat 
makes  with   a  mouse,   and  of  her  jilayful   motions 
before  she  kills  it.     The  most  natural  sense  is,  gay, 
frisky,  lively,  playful.    I  cannot  think,  with  Itudd., 
that  it  has  any  relation  to  tijte ;  as  tjjte,  Ir.  teadadh, 
signifies  quick,  active,  nimble,      liut  the  origin  cer- 
t.ain1y  is  Isl.  teil-r,  /e//.Hr,  hilaris,  laetus,  cxultans. 
Verel.      Teiti  hilaritas,   Landnamab.  Gl.     Oelleite, 
merry  with  drink.     The  idea  seems  borrowed  from 
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(he  young  of  animals ;  teii-r,  pullus  anioialis,  hiu. 
nuliis  ;  as,  a  young  fawn,  a  kid,  G.  Andr.  ;  tcil-ur 
juvenciis,  vi'l  cqniihis  cvnltans,  c.vpl.  by  V'erel.  mer- 
ry and  lively  as  a  foal. 

Itsccnisto  signify  nimble,  active,  in  the  follow, 
ing  passage. 

Sa  mony  cstafe,  for  conimoun  wcil  sa  qulicnCj 
0«re  all  the  i;ait,  sa  mony  tlievis  sa  ta^t, 
AVitliiii  tills  land  was  nevir  hard  nor  sent-. 

Dunbar,  Uunnuljjm:  Poems,  \>.  43. 
TAIT,  .*.     A  small  portion.     V.  Tate. 
To  TAIVER,  V.  II.   1.  To  wander,    laiiren,  i.  e. 
tahTriiis;.     V.  Dauuen. 

This  might  be  viewed  as  akin  to  Isl.  tttuf,  mora, 
genit.  //{far;  tcf-ia  morari,  moram  facere  ;  G.  Andr. 
p.  234. 

2.  To  talk  in  an  incoherent  manner,  like  one  de- 
lirious, S. 

This  may  be  merely  a  metaph.  signification  of  the 
same  v.,  as  applied  to  the  mind.  In  the  same  sense 
one  is  said  to  icavcr,  when  incoherent  in  ideas  and 
discourse. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  tooTcr-en,  Alem.  touber- 
PH,  toiifcr-cn,  fascinare,  incantare  ;  which  Lye  de. 
duces  from  Teut.  doon-en,  Alem.  lob-on.,  dob-cn, 
insajiire,  delirare  :  as  magical  arts  seem  to  derive 
their  name,  either  from  the  vain  ravings  of  those 
who  use  them,  or  from  the  stupor  produced  in  the 
ignorant.  O.K.  tave  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  dc. 
lirarc.  V.  Jun.  Etym.  Isl.  toj'r-a  incantare,  toj. 
rad-r  incantatus. 

Taiversum,  adj.     Tiresome,  fatiguing,  S. 

Taiveut,  part.  adj.     Much  fatigued  ;  in  a  state 

of  lassitude,  in  consequence  of  hard  work,  or 

of  a  long  journey,  S.     Fortaivert,  synon.     V. 

the  r. 

TAIVERS,  s.  pL    Tatters;  as,  boiled  to  takers, 

Fife. 
To  TAK,  to  take,  S.  A.  Bor.  used  in  some  senses 

in  which  the  E.  r.  does  not  occur. 
To  Taic  apoii,  r.  a.     To  conduct  one's  self,  to 
act  a  part. 

Wallace  so  wcill  apon  him  fiik  that  tide, 
Throw  the  grot  preyss  he  maid  a  way  full  wide. 
H'allace,  v.  43.  MS. 
To  Tak  in  hand,  v.  a.     To  make  prisoner. 
This  Schyr  Jhone  in  till  playn  mclU', 
Throw  sowerane  hardimciit  that  felle, 
Wcncussyt  thaim  sturdcly  ilkan. 
And  Srhyr  Andro'w  in  hand  has  tane. 

Uttrbotir,  xvi.  518.  MS. 
To  Tak  on,  r.  «.     To  buy  on  credit,  to  buy  to 

accompt,  S. 
To  Tak  on,  r.  n.    To  enlist  as  a  soldier,  S. 
To  Tak  on,  x>.  n.   To  begin  to  get  fuddled,  S. 
To  TAK  on  hand,  v.  n.     1.  To  assume  an  air  of 
importance,  to  affect  state. 

Sun)  I'.art  ofl"  thaim  was  in  to  Irland  borne. 
That  .Makfadyan  had  exilde  furlh  beforne  ; 
King  Kduuardis  man  he  was  suorn  of  Ingland, 
Oil  rycht  law  byrth,  supposs  he  luk  on  hand. 
IVallacc,  iv.  184.  MS. 
2.  To  undertake,  to  engage  in  any  enterprise. 
Vol.  II. 


And  qahcn  the  King  off  logland 

Saw  the  Scottis  sa  tak  on  hnnd, 

Takand  the  hard  feyld  opyiily, 

And  apon  fute,  he  had  ferly  ; 

And  said,  "  Quliai  !  will  yonc  Scottis  fyoht .'" 

'  Ya  sekyrly  !'  said  a  knyrhl, — 

'  It  is  (he  mast  ferlyfull  sycht 

That  euyre  I  saw,   quhcn  for  to  fycht 

The  Scotlis  men  has  tane  on  liand, 

Agaync  the  mycht  of  Ingland, 

la  plane  hard  feild,  to  gill'  batail.' 

Barbour,  xii.  44G.  455.  MS. 
To  TAK  the  fiite,  v.  n.     To  walk  out ;   a  term 

used  of  a  child  when  beginning  to  walk,  S. 
To  TAK  the  gait,  r.  u.    To  set  oiFon  a  journey, 

o. 
To  TAK  icith,  or  zii\  v.  a.     To  acknowledge. 

Jle  took  with  it,  he  confessed  it,  S. 
To  TAKE  xiilh,  or  tii',  v.  >i.     To  kindle  ;  used 
with  respect  to  fuel  of  any  kind,  wlien  it  catches 
fire,  S. 
TAKYLL,  Tackle,  .?.     An  arrow. 

Quhirrand  smertly  furlh  Hew  the  tal^yll  tyte. 
Doug,  t'/rgil,  300.  20. 
Ane  haistie  hensour,  cailit  llarie, 

Quha  was  an  arclier  heynd, 
Tilt  up  ane  tackle  withoutcu  tary. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  10.     Chron.  6'.  P.  ii,  3G2. 
Takil,  Chaucer,  lade,  Gower,  id.    Rudd.  derives 
this  from  C.B.  tacel  sagitta.     Bullet  mentions  Celt. 
iaeclu  orner,  taeclau  orncmens.     From  ta:el  coracs 
O.Fr.  tade,  a  shaft  or  bolt,  the  feathers  of  which 
are  not  waxed,  but  glued  on.    From  the  same  source 
is  takillis,  Doug,  the  tackling  of  a  ship. 
Chaucer  uses  the  word  in  tiie  same  .sen,-i^. 
Wei  coudc  he  dresse  his  taket  yema  .U  . 

Fiui.'v.  lOG. 
TAKIN,  5.     A  token,  a  mark,  a  sign,  S.  pron. 
taikin. 
Amang  the  Grekis  mydlit  than  v.i.nt  we, 
Not  with  our  awin  takin  or  deite. 

Doug,  f^irgil,  52.  00. 
To  the  mair  meen  taikin,  a  phrase  commonlv' 
used,  S.B.,  when  one  wishes  to  give  a  special  mark 
of  any  thing  that  is  described.  Mean  may  be  the 
same  with  A.S.  maene,  Alein.  meen,  Su.G.  men, 
common,  public  ;  q.  to  give  an  obvious  mark,  or 
one  that  may  be  observed  by  all. 

MoesG.  tuikns,  A.S.  lacn,  Isl.  takn,  teikn,  Su.G. 
tekn,  Belg.  lejjcken.  Germ.  :cichn,  id. 
To  Taki.v,  v.  a.     To  mark,  to  distinguish. 

'•  And  quhair  thair  is  na  goldsmythtis,  bot  ane  in 
a  towne,  he  sail  schaw  that  wark  takinnit  with  his 
awin  mark  to  the  officiaris  of  thu  towne."  Acts  Ja. 
II.  1457.   c.  73.   Edit.  156C. 

-Thou  takinnit  has  sa  wourthely 


With  signe  trophcal  the  feild- 


Duug.  y'irgil,  376.  20. 
MoesG.  taikn-jan,  A.S.  taccan,  ostcndere,  mon- 
strarc  ;  Su.G.  tckn-a,  .\.S.  tacn-iun,   Isl.  teikn-a, 
signaro,   notarc. 

A.S.  tacc-an,  whence  E.  teach,  has  been  deduced 
from  Sw.  tc,  Isl.  ti.a,  monstrare.  Stiernh.  derives 
it  from  ^MoesG.  atang-ian  ostendere,   comp.  of  at 
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a^,  and  augo  oculus,  q.  to  exhibit  any  Ihing  to  (he 

C)/C. 

T.AKY.WAR,  ,?.     A  person  or  thing  that  portends 
or  pro{»iiosticatcs. 

The  droidfiill  portis  sail  be  schct  but  fail! 
Of  Janus  toniiiil),  tlic  tahijnnur  of  battell. 

Doug.  Virgil,  22.  7. 
Thay  delfand  fand  the  takijiirare  of  Cartage, 
Anc  mekill  Iiors  held  lliat  was,  I  wene. 

lOitl.  2C.  49. 
Taky.vnysc;,  t. 

On  Turnbcrys  snukc  he  may 
Mak  a  fyr,  on  a  ccrtanc  day, 
That  mak  tidi/nni/ng  till  ws,  that  wc 
May  thar  arywc  in  sawfte. 

Harbour,  iv.  5JS.  MS. 
TALBART,  TALBnar,  Tavart,  s.     A  loose 
upper  earment,  without  sleeves. 

('led  ill  his  nnris  talhart  glad  and  gay, 
Romulus  sal  the  pcpiH  ressauc  and  wcild. 

Doug.  Virgil,  21.  28. 
V.niiko  the  cukkow  to  the  philomene  ; 

Thairc  tcniirtis  are  not  bothe  maid  of  ara}-. 
King's  Quair,  iii.  37. 
Chaur.  labarj,  Fr.  laharre,   Ilal.  tahtirro,  C.B. 
fabar,   Ir.  tavairf,    chlamys,   a  long  coat,   a  robe. 
Tent,  tahhiterd  pcaula. 

TALRRONE,  Tai.berone,  s.    A  kind  of  drum. 
"  That    nan"    of   our    Souerauc   Ladyis   liegis — 
clcith  thamc  s 'liis  with  wappiunis,   or  mak  sound  of 
trumpet  or  talberone,  or  vse  culueringis,"  &c.    Acts 
Mar.  1563.   c.  1<).    Edit.  1566. 
O.K.  /ubi/r  I,  il.  Minot,  p.  43, 
Thai  sai'    !  furth  in  the  Swin, 

In  a  so'.iuTS  tyde, 
AA  i(h  trompes  and  tahuriis. 
And  mekill  other  pride. 
Fr.  tabourin,  a  small  drum. 
TALE,  ,f.     Account,  estimation.     V.  Tail. 

TALENT,  s.     Desire,  inclination,  purpose. 
(Juhoii  thai  war  bonne,  to  saile  thai  went, 
'J"he  wynd  wes  welc  to  thair  iiileni : 
Thai  raysyt  saile,  and  furth  thai  far. 

Barbour,  iii.  69  4.  MS. 
First  prynre  Massicns  eummys  wyth  his  rout, — 
Anc  thousand  stout  men  of  ii3e  talent 
Under  him  leiling,  for  the  batal  bonn. 

Doug.  Virgil,  319.  54. 
O.Fr.  fafent,  Ilisp.   Ilal.  tulcnt-o,   L.B.  laknt- 
urn,  animi  derretum,   voluntas,  desiderium,  cupidi- 
tas.     Hence  Fr.  cnlalnnt-c,  qui  aTKHiid  agere  cupit. 
To  this  is  opposed  mullalcnt,   mala  voluntas.     V. 
l)u  Cangc.     O.E.  lah'iit,  lust,  PaKyraue. 
TALE-PIET,  ,?.    A  term  much  used  by  children, 
to  denote  a  tell-tale,  a  talebearer,  S. 
Perhaps  from   the   similarity  of  a  tattler   to   the 
magpie,  S.  pitt,   that  is   always   chattering  ;  as  for 
the  same  reason  this  bird  received  from  the  Romans 
the  name  of  garrulus. 
TALER,  .«.   State,  condition.     In  beller  laler,  in 

better  condition,  S.B. 
TALLOUN,  .S-.     Tallow. 

''  ynialloun  sould  be  had  furth  of  the  rcalmc, 


for  the  eschewing  of  dertli  of  the  samin."     Acts  Ja, 
V.  1510.   c.  105.   Edit.  1566. 
To  Tai.lon,  r.  a.  To  cover  with  tillow  or  pitch, 
or  with  a  mixture  of  both  ;  to  caulk. 

\ow  lletis  the  meikle  hulk  with  tallonit  keile. 
Doug.  Virgil,  113.  43. 
.  The  taUonal  burdis  kcst  anc  pikky  low. 

Ibid.  276.  32. 
TALTIE,  s.     A  wig,  Ang.  most  probably  a  cant 

term. 
TAMMELST,  prd.  v.     Apparently  an  crrat.  for 
ramnuisl,  ns  re»l  is  for  (ad. 

Sik  a  mirthless  n\usick  thir  minstrels  did  make, 
While  ky  cast  caprels  behind  w  ith  their  heels. 
Little  rent  to  their  tyme  the  town  let  them  take. 
Rut  ay  tammcisl  redwood,   and  ravel'd  in  their 
reels. 

Moidgnmeric,  JVat.'!on\i  Coll.  iii.  22. 
i.  c.   went  about  ravening.      V.  Rammis. 
TAMMY  HARPER,  the  crab  called  Cancer  ar.n- 
neus,  Linn.  Newhavcn.     This  seems  the  same 
witli  that  mentioned  by  Sir  R.  Sibbald.    Cancer 
varius  Gesneri,  the  Harper  Crab.   Fife,  p.  139. 
TAM-TARY.     "   To  hold  one  in  (am-lari/,   to 
vex  or  disquiet  him,"  S.  Rudd.  vo.  Tar//. 
One  might  suppose  it  to  be  comp.  of  Isl.  taum, 
habena,   and  Su.G.  (acr-u  consuniere  ;  q.  to  near 
out  by  holding  in   a  rein,   to  gall  by  means  of  the 
bridle. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  might  be  ori- 
ginally a  military  term,  signifying  that  men  were 
still  kept,  as  we  now  say,  on  the  alert  ;  from  Fr. 
(anturare,  mot  imaginee  t'our  rejiresenter  un  ccr. 
tain  son  de  tronipetle.  Tubac  sonus  quidam.  Diet. 
Trcv. 

TANE,  Tayne,  adj.     One,  when  (he  precedes. 
And  thay  war  clepit,  the  tune  Catillus, 
The  totlier  Coras,  Strang  and  curagius. 

Doug.  Virgil,  232.  13. 
The  tuijne  of  thaim  aiioii  the  luid  he  gailf, 
Tlie  rousty  blaid  to  the  srhulderis  him  elailF. 
IVallaie,  ii.  403.  MS, 
Toon,  O.E.  id. 

"  I'Mlher  lie  schal  hate  the  toon  and  love  the  to- 
ther."     Wiclif,  Malt.  vi. 

"  The  one  of  tizo.  Tane  is  a  rapid  pronuncja- 
tii)n  of /«  anc;"  Gl.  Wynt.  Rudd.  views  the  word 
as  formed  from  ane  with  t  preli\ed,  as  the  Fr.  put  t 
before  il,  when  the  foregoing  v.  terminates  in  a 
vowel.  But  the  tunc,  the  tothcr,  seem  to  have  been 
originally  that  ane,  that  other.  A  similar  form  at 
least  existed  in  O.E, 

Ileo  nomen  here  conscil,  &  the  folk  of  this  lond 

radde. 
That  heo  bi  twenc  this  loud  &  Scotlond  schuldc 

a.wal  rei-e, 
Strong  and  heyg  on  echc  syde,  ther  no  water 

nere. 
From  that  on  sc  to  that  other,  that  were  hem 
bi  twene.  R.  Glouc.  p.  98.     V.  Ta. 

TANE,  part.  pa.     Taken,  S- 

Lot  quhen  she  saw  how  Prianius  has  tane 
His  armour  so,  as  thoucht  he  had  bene  ying; 
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Quha(  fuliclic  thochi,   my  wrclchit  sjjous  and 

Kiugc, 
Mollis  (hu  now  sic  wajipyiinis  for  to  weild  ? 
— Quod  scIr'.  Doug.  Virs^il,  5C.  2J. 

TANE-AWA,  s.     A  decayed  child,  S. 

Tile  iiaiiic  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  the 
viilj^ar  bflief,  tiuit  the  fairies  used  formerly  to  carry 
off,  or  lake  (iicai/,  healthy  ihildrtii,  and  leave  jioor 
puny  (Tf.itiircs  in  (lieir  room.      V.  Fare-foi.ki-. 

I'hc  Romans  had  an  idea  somewhal  similar,  willi 
respect  to  certain  birds  of  iii^ht,  (jarlicujarly screech- 
ohIs;  but,  according  to  Ovid,  it  was  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  were  really  birds,  or  merely  assumed  this 
form  from  the  power  of  wilchcraft. 

Out  of  their  cradles  babes  they  steal  away, 
And  make  defenceless  innocents  their  prey. — 
Whether  (rue  birds  they  were,  or  had  that  form 
From  some  old  ugly  witches  potent  charm. — 
Fasti,  \i.  vi.  jMassfi/'s  Traii\l.  p.  303. 
They  believed,   however,   that  these  birds  sucked 
the  blood  of  the  infants  « lioui  they  carried  ott. 
TANG,  ,v.     A  name  given  to  the  larger  fuel  in 
general,  particularly  ro  the  F.  digitatus  and  sac- 
charinus,  Orkn.  Shell. 

— "  The  sea-oak,  (Fucus  vcsicwlosus,  Lin.)  which 
ivc  denominate  black  (ang,  and  w  hich  grows  next  to 
the  former,  nearly  at  the  lowest  ebb."  P.  Shapin. 
say.  Statist.  Ace.  xvii.  233. 

"  The  common  sea  weed,   here  called  tang,  is 

pretty  generally  and  successfully  used  as   a  manure 

for  the  lands."    P.  Uelting,  Zetl.  Statist.  Ace.  i.  390. 

Sii.G.  tang,   Isl.  thaiig,  id.     Shall  we  view  these 

words  as  allied  to  Isl.  tcng-ut,  jungere? 

TANGLE,  .^f.     J.  The  same  with  Tang.     T;.is 

name  is  also  given  to  the  stem  or  stalk  of  the 

larger /«f/,  S. 

"  The  Alga  Marina,  or  Sea-Tangle,  as  some  call 
it,  Sca-lVare,  is  a  rod  about  four,  six,  eight  or  ten 
feet  long  ;  having  at  the  end  a  blade,  commonly  slit 
into  seven  or  eight  ])ieces,  and  about  a  foot  and  half 
in  length.  It  grows  on  stone,  the  blade  is  eat  by 
the  vulgar  natives."  Martin's  Western  Islands,  p. 
UO. 

This  seems  formed  from  ihuungull,  the  pi.  of  Is!. 
ihuung,  alga. 

y.    Used   metaph.   to  denote  a  person,   who   al- 
though ta'l,  is  lank,  S.I3. 

We'll  beliad  a  wee. 

She's  but  a  tangle,  tho'  shot  out  she  be. 

Rosses  ilelenore,  p.  21. 
TANGLE,  .f.     An  icicle,  S. 

At  first  view  this  might  seem  to  be  merely  the 
preceding  term,  used  in  a  metaph.  sense,  because  of 
the  resemblance  of  an  icicle  to  the  sea-wecd  llius  de- 
nominated. But  it  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Isl. 
(UngiiU,  an  icicle  ;  w  hence  ilingl-a,  to  hang  and 
move  as  a  loose  icicle  ;  pendere  et  motari  veliiti  pen. 
dniae  stiriae;  G.  Andr.  vo.  Iscsclwhull.  E.  to  dan- 
gle. 
TANG-WHAUP,  s.  The  whimbrel,  Orkn.  Sco- 

li'pax  phoeopus,  Linn. 
TANGS,  Tai.nos,  s.  pi.     Tongs,  S. 
The  wyti,  that  he  had  in  his  innys. 
That  witii  the  iun^s  wald  birs  his  schA  nnis, 


I  wald  scho  drount  war  in  a  d.v.v. 
He  is  no  dog  ;  he  is  a  lain. 
Dunbar  iijion  James  Doig,  Muitland  Poems,  p.  92. 
A.S.  tang,  Isl.  tuung,  iJelg.  luiighc,  forceps.    Ju. 
nius  views  Goth,  tcing-iu,  colligeio,  as  the  root. 
TANNER,  s.     I.  That  p.irt  of  a  frame  of  wood, 
which  ii  fitted  for  goin^'  into  a  mortice,  S. 
Su.G.  tan,  tanor,  a  tendon  ;  q.  liiat  whicli  biiidj 
or  unites,     Isl.  Ihinnur,  lignum   eui  arcus  iiicurva- 
tus  insertus  est,  et  quod  cum  teUiUin  retinet  et  sus. 
(inet;  Verel. 

2.   Tnmicrs,  f.L     The  small  roots  of  trees,  Loth. 

synon.  iapoitns. 

In  this  sense  it  seems  more  nearly  allied  to  Isl. 
tannari,  assulae  ;  laths,  chips,  splinters  ;  or  tein, 
Sw.  teen,  surculus  ;  MoesG.  tains  virg;i,  virgula  ; 
IJelg.  teen-en,  vimina. 

TANNERIE,  s.  A  tan-work,  S.  Fr.  id. 
TANTERLICK,  :5.  A  severe  stroke,  Fife. 
TAN TONIE  BELL. 

He  had  to  sell  the  Tanlonic  bell, 
And  pardons  therein  was. 

Spec.  Godlij  Sungs,   p.  C. 

"  St.  Anthony's  bell,  hung  about  the  necks  of 
animals,"  Lord  JIailes. 

Fr.  tantan,  "  the  bell  that  hangs  about  the  neck 
of  a  cow,"  \c.  Cotgr.  It  seems  very  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  this  has  any  relation  to  St.  Anlhonv.  It 
seems  rather  from  I'r.  tintant,  any  thing  tiiat  makes 
a  tingling;  whence  perhaps  S.  tinglang,  a  term  oft- 
en used  by  children,  to  denote  the  sound  made  by 
the  ringing  of  a  bell.  The  origin  is  Lat.  tintinn-o, 
-are,  to  ring  ;  whence  tintinnabulum,  a  little  bell. 
C.B.  tant,  the  chord  of  a  musical  instrument. 
TANTRUMS,  s.  pi.   High  airs,  stateliness.     In 

his  tantrums,  on  the  high  ropes,  S.     Cant  E. 
— I  thought  w  here  your  tantrums  wad  en'. 
Jamtcson's  I'opul.  Ball.  i.  2'J'J.      \'.  Ilosri. 

Fr.  tantran,  a  nick-nack  ;  Germ,  tand  vauily. 
TAP,  s.     J,  The  top  of  any  thing,  S. 

2.  The  head,  S,  Gl,  Shirr. 

3.  The  tuft  on  the  head  of  some  fowJs,  S.    Hence 
the  phrase,  lappil  hen. 

4.  "  Such  a  quantiry  of  flax  as  spinsters  put  upon 
the  distaff  is  called  a.li/ii-tap,"  Gl.  Shirr.  S. 

5.  A  top  used  by  boys  in  play,  S. 

The  shape  or  fashion  of  his  head 
AVas  like  a  con  or  pyramid  ; 
Or  like  the  bottom  of  a  lap. 

Cvhil'i  Mock  Poem,  i.  8. 
To  TAPE,  r.  a.     To  make  any  thing,  although 
little,  go  a  great  way,  to  use  spai  iiigly,  S.  sy- 
non. hain. 

Then  let  us  grip  our  bli?s  mair  sicker, 
And  tape  our  heal  and  sprigiiil)-  liquor, 
Which  sober  tane,  makes  w  it  t!ic  quicker, 
And  sense  mair  keen. 

Ilamsaj/'s  Poems,  ii.  37S. 
Erroneously  printed /t/y),   which  suggests  an  idea 
almost  directly  the  reverse. 

Isl.  eg  trppe  obstruo,  obturo  ;  fept-r,  cohibitus, 
shut  u]i,  restrained;  tepping,  restr.ilnt;  G.  Andr.  p. 
238.     Su.G.  taepp-a  to  shut,  to  stop  up.  to  till  up 
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blanks  in  a  liodge  :  ttieppa  a  ficlil  hedgeil  on  ull 
sides.  This  ctjnion  rcci-ivos  contirmation  from  Ihc 
similar  use  of  ha/'n,  which  originally  signilics,  to 
hedge  in,  to  inclose  by  a  hedge.  l"'r.  tcip.cr,  to 
i-ovcr,  to  keep  close,  is  probably  from  this  origin. 
Isl.  (arpilfg-tir  signifies  si)aring,  parens,  Verel.  Ulc- 
fi/ezii,  parcc. 

TAiPEIS,  ,f .     Tapestry  ;  Fr.  Itipis:. 
— Thy  beddis  soft,  and  tapris  fair, 
Thy  treitling,  and  giid  cheir ; 
Gif  I  the  tren'h  wald  now  declair, 
1  wait  thow  hes  no  peir. 

Maitliiiul  Pormf,  p.  257. 
Chanrer  uses  iapi^cr,  for  a  maker  of  tapestry. 
TAPEIXESS,  iitij.    Heedless,  foolish.     V.  under 

Tahcts. 
TAPETTIS,  .T.  ;;/.     Tapestry. 

Amang  proude  icipe/lis  and  michty  riall  appa- 

rall, 
llir  place  sche  tuke,  as  w-as  the  gisc  that  tyde. 
Doug.  I'/rg/l,  36.  22. 
Tent,  tapijt,  Lat.  ftipcfes. 
TAPISHT,  pari.  p/r.     In  a  lurking  state. 
The  hart,  the  hind,  the  fallow  dearc, 
Are  tapisitt  at  their  rest. 

A.  Iliimc,  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  388. 
Apparently  from   I"'r.  tap-ir,  to  hide,    to  keep 
rjosc  ;  faptsi-aiit,  hiding  one's  self,  lurking,  squat> 
ting. 

TAPONE-STAFF,  s.     The  stave,  in  a  barrel, 
in  which  the  bunp-hole  is. 

"  That  no  liarrel  be  sooner  made  and  blorsn,  but 
the  C'oupers  I'.irn  be  set  thereon,  on  the  fapone- 
.^ luff'  thereof,  i:i  testimony  of  the  sulVicienry  of  the 
tree."     Acts  Char.  II.  IG61.  r.  33. 

It  seems  doubtful,  whether  it  has  received  this 
name  from  the  cork,  or  plug  that  is  used  for  filling 
the  bung-hole.  This  by  coopers  is  called  the  tap,  S. 
Perhaps  origii\ally  the  tiipping-^laff,  i.  e.  the  stave 
in  which  the  orifice  is  made  for  drawing  off  li(iiior. 

The  term  hloicn  refers  to  the  mode  of  trying  whe. 
ther  a  cask  be  tight.  A  Utile  water  is  put  into  it. 
Then,  the  head  being  fixed  on,  a  small  hole  is  bored, 
by  means  of  which  the  vessel  is  filled  with  as  much 
air  as  it  can  contain.  The  etlect  is,  that,  if  there 
lie  the  least  chink,  the  force  of  air  makes  the  water 
bubl)le  through  it. 

TAPOUN,  .T.     A  ramification,  or   long  fibre  at 
the  root  of  a  plant  or  tree,  S.B. 
I  have  met  with  it  in  print,  only  as  used  metajih., 
with  respect  to  Bishops. 

"  All  here,  jiraiscd  be  God,  goes  according  to 
our  prayers,  if  we  would  be  quit  of  bishops  ;  about 
them  we  are  all  in  perplexity.  We  trust  God  will 
put  them  down  ;  but  llie  diiViculty  io  get  all  (he  tap- 
oiins  of  their  roots  pulled  u)),  is  yet  insii|ierable  by 
the  am  of  man."'     Baillic's  IjOtt.  i.  211. 

Perhaps  from  J)an.  (iiji,  a  hollow  tube  ;  or  Belg. 
iupp-cn  to  draw  out,  as  these  fibres  extend  them, 
selves  so  far. 

TAPPIE-TOUSIE,   .?.     A   sort  of  play   among 

cliildrcn,  S. 

In  this  sport,  one  taking  hold  of  another  by  the 
forelock  of  his  hair,  says  to  hi  n  ; 


*'   Tappie,  Tappic  lomic,  will  ye  be  my  man  ?" 
If  the  other  aiuwcrs  in   the  allirmative,  the  first 
says  ; 

"  Come  to  me  then,   come  to  mc  then  ;" 
giving  bin;   a  smart   pull   towards   him   by  the  lock 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand.    If  the  one,  «  ho  is  asked, 
answers  in  the  negative,   the  other  gives  him  a  push 
backward,  saving  ; 

"   Gae  fra  me  then,   gae  fra  nic  then." 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  terms  is  obvious.  The 
person  asked  is  called  Tuppie-lotisie,  (|.  dishevelled 
licad,  from  Tap,  and  Tottsic,  q.  v.  I't  may  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Su.G.  tup  signifies  a  lock  or 
tuft  of  hair,  llacrlapp,  floccns  capillorum  ;  Hire, 
p.  857. 

But  the  thing  that  princiijally  deserves  our  atten^ 
tion,  is  the  meaning  of  this  play.  Like  some  other 
childish  sports,  it  evidently  retains  a  singular  vestige 
of  very  ancient  manners.  It  indeed  represents  the 
mode  in  which  one  received  another  as  his  bondman. 

"  The  thridc  kind  of  nativitie,  or  bondage,  is, 
qiihen  aiie  frie  man,  to  the  end  he  may  liaue  (he 
mpnteiuancc  of  auc  great  and  ))oteiit  man,  randeis 
himselfe  to  be  his  bond-man,  in  his  court,  be  the  liairc 
of  liix  forehead ;  and  gif  he  thereafter  viilidrawes 
himselfe,  and  llees  away  fra  his  luaister,  or  denycs 
to  him  his  nativitie  :  his  maister  may  proue  him  to 
be  his  bond-man,  be  ane  assise,  before  the  Justice  ; 
challcngand  him,  that  he,  sic  ane  day,  sic  ane  yeare, 
compeired  in  his  court,  and  there  yeilded  himselfe 
to  him  to  be  his' slaue  arid  bond. man.  And  quhen 
any  man  is  adjudged  and  decerned  (o  be  natiue  or 
bond.inan  (o  any  maister;  the  maister  may  tuke  him 
be  the  nose,  and  reduce  him  to  his  former  slaveric.'" 
Quon.  Attach,  c.  iO.  i.  7. 

This  form,  of  rendering  one's  self  by  the  hair  of 
the  head,  seems  to  l^avo  had  a  monkish  origin.  'J"hc 
heathenish  rite  of  coiiser rating  the  hair,  or  shaving 
the  head,  was  early  adopted  among  christians,  either 
as  an  act  of  pretended  devotion,  or  vhen  a  per. 
son  dedicated  himself  to  some  particular  saint,  or 
entered  into  any  religious  order.  Hence  it  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  as  a  civil  token  of  servitude. 
Thus  (hose,  who  entered  into  the  monastic  life,  were 
said  capillos  puncre,  and  per  capillus  se  truderc.  In 
(he  fifth  century,  Ylovis  committed  himself  to  St. 
Germer  bi)  the  hair  <if  his-  hriul ;  \'it.  S.  (jermer. 
aj).  Carpenlicr,  vo.  Capilii.  'J'hose,  who  thus  de- 
voted themselves,  were  called  the  tervaiits  of  God, 
or  of  any  particular  Saint. 

'J'his  then  being  used  as  a  symbol  of  servitude, 
we  perceive  the  reason  \\  hy  it  came  (o  be  viewed  as 
so  great  an  indignity  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  hair. 
He,  who  did  so,  claimed  the  Jierson  as  liis  Jjrojjerty. 
Therefore,  to  seize,  or  to  drag  one  by  (he  hair, 
cumprehendere,  or  Iraherc  per  eapillus,  was  ac- 
counted an  otl'eiice  equal  to  (hat  of  charging  another 
with  falsehood,  and  even  with  striking  him.  The 
oltender,  according  to  the  Frisic  laws,  was  lined  in 
two  shillings;  according  to  those  of  Burgundy,  also 
in  two  ;  but  if  both  hands  were  emplo)ed,  in  four. 
Leg.  Fris.  ap.  Lindenbrog.  'I'it.  22.  s.  G4.  L'g. 
Burgund.  Tit.  5.  s.  4.  According  to  the  laws  of 
Saxony,  the  line  amounted  to  an  hundred  and  twen- 
ty shillings;   Leg.   Sax.   cap.   1.  s.  7.   ibid.     Some 
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other   btatiiics   made   it  piinisliable  by  death  ;    Du 
Cangr,  col.  243.     V.  Hl'sivam). 
TAPPILOORIE,  s.     Anything  raised  high  on  a 
flight  or  tottering  foundation,  S. 
Ti'ut.  (ap,    vcru,   cxtrcniitas  rotunda   et   acuta  ; 
and  perhaps  locr  specuhitor,  loer-cn  spctulari,  or 
lore,  leure,  res  parvi  valoris,   res  frivolae,   nugac. 
TAPPIN,  «.     A  tuft,  as  that  on  the  crown  of  a 

bonnet,  S.O. 
jr         My  fatlier's  thrown  his  bonnet  in  the  pot! 
m"    — Nought  o't  but  the  /iijipiii'i  to  be  seen. 
K  Fa/h-  ofClijde,   \i.  108. 

y    Probably  a  dimin.  from  tap,  the  top. 

TAPPIT  HEN.     ] .   A  hen  witli   a  tuft   of  fea- 
thers on  her  head,  S. 
2.   A  cant  phrase,  denoting   a  tin   measure   con- 
taining a  quart,  so  called  from  the  knob  on  the 
lid,  as   being  supposed   to  res;mb!e    a   crested" 
hen.     V.  Gl.  Sibb. 

Weel  ^he  loo'd  a  Hawick  gill, 
And  knigh  to  see  a  Icippit  htn. 

lulson'i,  S.  Soiigf,  I.  2G8.     V.  Dii-.cle. 
TAPSALTEERIE,  adv.     Topsyturvy,  S. 
Jiut  gic  nie  a  canny  hour  at  ecu, 
My  arms  about  my  dearie,   O  ; 
An'  warly  cares,  an'  warly  men. 
Ma)'  a'  gac  iapsal/eeric,  O  ! 

liurn.',  iii.  233. 
TAPTHRAWN,  w//.    Perverse,  obstinate,  S.  q. 
h;\ving  the  tap,  i.  e.  top  or  head  dis'orted  ;  or 
in  allusion  to  the  hair  of  the  head  lying  in  an 
aukward  and  unnatural  manner,  S. 
To  TAR,  r.  v. 

To  /tir  and  tig,  svn  grace  to  thig, 

That  is  a  pilyous  preis. 
Therfore  bewar,  liald  the  on  far, 

Sic  chafwair  for  to  Jirys  : 
To  tig  and  /itr,   then  get  the  v,ar, 
ll  If  ill  nifr('hand\se. 

lidliici/f.,  Evergreen,  ii.  109. 
I  know  not  if  this  word   bears  a  sense  allied   to 
Isl.  tacr-ii,  donarc,  sumptum  facerc;  Sii.G.  id.  alere, 
nutrire  :   Tent,  ieer-cn  viciiiari :  epulari. 
TARANS,  s.  pi.     "  Expl.  children  who  have 
died  before  baptism  ;"   Gl.  Sibb. 
"  The  little  spectres  called  Tarmis.  or  tlio  souls 
of  nnbaptised  infants,  were  often  seen  flitting  among 
the  woods  and  secret  places,  bewailing  in  soft  \oices 
their  hard    fate."     IVnnanl's   Tour   in   S.  176y.   p. 
157. 

Gael.   Uira/i,  the  ghost  of  an   iinbaptised   child, 
Shaw. 
To  TARGATT,  v.  o.     To  border  with  tassels. 

"  All  things  niisl)  kcd  the  precheors  ;  they  spack 
lialdly  against  the  turgiillhig  of  thair  taills,  and  a- 
gainst  the  rest  of  thair  canity  ;  quhilk  they  alUrmed 
soiild  provock  God's  veiigeane.c,  not  only  against 
those  foliseii  wemen,  bot  against  tlie  hole  realme." 
Knox's  IJisl.  p.  o.iv). 

"  Bot  tie  upon  that  knave  Death,  that  will  come 
quhidder  we  uill  or  not  ;  and  tpihen  he  lies  laid  oa 
his  areisi,  the  foull  wonnes  will  be  busie  «ilh  this 
ilesch,  be  it  iicvir  so  fair  and  so  tender  :  and  the 


silly  sauU,  I  fear,  sail  be  so  feabill,  that  it  can  ny- 
ther  cary  with  it  gold,  garnisching,  targaling,  pearll, 
nor  precious  stones."     Ibid.  p.  334. 

Perhaps  from  Su.G.  (arg-a,  lacerarc,  an  idea  not 
unapplicable  to  a  tassel.      \'.  the  s. 
Tajicat,  s.      I.  a  tatter,  a  shred,  S. 

JIale  interest  for  my  fund  can  scantly  now 
deed  a'   my   callants'    backs,    and   stap    their 

mou' : 

Their  duds  in  targets  flaff  upo'  their  back. 
Fergussoii's  Pus/iif,  ii.  87.     V.  Codhocij. 

2.  A  tassel. 

There  hang  nine  targiUs  at  Johnic's  hat. 
And  ilk  ane  worth  three  hundred  pound. 
J ohn/p  Arm'tro7ig,  Miiislrels^  Border,  i.  08. 

3.  'J'(irg(ti  of  s/.air,  long  slices  of  this  fish  dried, 
Ang.  synon.  trigs. 

Sw.  (urgad,  torn ;  Isl.  targar,  ranicuta,  chips. 
But  the  immediate  origin  is  Su.G.  targ-n,  miniitis 
ictibus  disscindere,  to  split  by  a  repetition  of  light 
strokes  ;  a  frequentative  from  iucr-a,  tercre.  V. 
Ihre,  ^o.  Sarga. 

TARY,  s.     Delay. 

The  thickest  sop  or  rout  of  all  the  preis, 
Thare  as  maist  tarjj  was,   or  he  wald  ceis, 
This  Lausus  all  to  sparpellit  and  inuadi<. 

Dotig.  I'irgil,  331.  41. 

Tarysitm,  adj.     Slow,  lingering. 

Almychty  Juno  hauand  reuth  by  this 

t)f  hir  lang  sorow,  and  (urj/finn  dede,  I  wys. 

Hir  maide  Iris  from  the  heuin  has  send 

The  thrawand  saul  to  lous. 

Doug.  Virgil,   124.  32. 
To  TARY,  X.  a.    To  distress,  to  persecute. 
In  Twiybothy  ane  il  spyrytc 
A  Crystyn  man  that  t>  me  tarijil. 
Of  that  spyryte  he  wes  then 
Delyveryd  throuch  that  haly  man. 

Wynto-an,  v.  12.  1211. 
Su.G.  taer-a  consnmcre,   or  larg.u  lacerarc. 
Taiiye,  s.     Vexation,  troubJs. 

For  folje  is  to  inar>', 

l''ra  tyme  thatbayth  thair  strenth  and  nature  falis. 
And  tak  aiio  wvf  to  bring  thanicself  in  tarjjc. 
Maillund  Poems,  p.  314. 
"TAR-LEATHER,  x.     V.  Mid-£i;pple. 
TAfiLIES,  s.     Lattice  of  a  window,  S.    tirlcss, 
Fr.  Ireillis. 

"  l'|ioun  the  pavement  of  tlic  said  galleric  he 
laid  a  fedder  bed,  and  npou:i  the  wiiidowes  he  af- 
lixt  blak  claithes,  that  his  shaddow  should  not  be 
seen,  nor  his  feit  hard  qiilien  he  went  to  anil  fro, 
and  cuttit  ane  small  hole  in  llie  turlics,  quhairby  he 
might  visic  with  his  hagbute."  Historic  of  K.  Jatiies 
Sext,  p.  75. 

TARLOCHIS,  s.  pi 

I  charge  the  \\i  as  I  have  ellis, 
Ik'  halie  relickis,   beidis  and  bellis, 
JJe  ermeltis  that  in  desertis  dwellis, 
Be  limituris  and  larlochis, 

Philotits,  S.  p.  n.  iii.  47. 
It  is  perhaps  synon.  with  limitoris,   with  nhii-h  it 
is  conjuincd  ;  as  denoting  tonic  sort  of  mendicant 
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friars.    A.S. //ic«/77/c  poor,  uecdy.    But  this  is  mere 
ooDJocturi-. 

TARRY-FINGERED,  w//.  Dishonest,  disposed 
to  carry  off  by  stealtli,  S.  from  lam/,  of  or 
belonging  to  tar,  because  of  its  adhesive  qua- 
lity. 

Su.CI.  kla-Jingiig  is  nscd  in  a  similar  scusc  ;  litcr- 
allv;   one  «  hose  lingers  itch. 
To  T ARROW,  V.  n.     1.  To  delay 

This  scinple  counsale,   briuiir,   tak  at  mc  ; 
And  it  to  Clin  perqneir  se  iioclit  thou  /arrotc  ; 
IJcttir  but  strife  to  leif  alloue  in  le, 
Than  to  be  niachit  \>i(h  a  \(lcket  niarron. 
llcnrifsoiK',   liainiafj/iie  Puenis,   p.  122. 
The  S.  I'rov.  seems  used  in  this  sense  ;   '•   Be  still 
taking    and   t(iirui:h)^ ;  take    what    you    can    get, 
thoui;h  not  all  that  is  due;"   Kelly,  p.  03.  i.  e.  take 
vhatis   olFered,  and  allow  time   for   what   remains. 
Also,  that,   "   Lang  (arroxcing  takes  all   the   thank 
away  ;"  Ferguson's  S.  Pror.  p.  23. 

2.  To  haggle,  to  hesitate  in  a  bargain. 

lie  tliat  vcs  wont  to  l)eir  the  barrow  is. 
Betwixt  the  baik-hous  and  the  brew-hous, 
On  twenty  shilling  now  he  /iirroicis, 
'I'o  ryd  the  he  gait  I)y  the  plewis. 

BdniKili/nc  Poems,   ji.  1  11. 
i.  c.  he  hesitates  as  to  the  siiiricienry  of  the  sum. 
Tiirnnc  is  still  sometimes  used  as  signifying  that 
one  nuirmurs  at  one's  allowance  of  food,  *cc.  S. 

3.  To  fee!  reluctance. 

But  she's  as  weak  as  very  wafer  grown. 
And  tarroics  at  the  broiist  (hat  she  had  brown. 
Ross's  llcUiiore,   p.  GO. 

Xanc  of  us  cud  find  a  marrow , 

So  sadly  forfairn  were  we  ; 
Fonk  snd  no  at  any  thing  ian'o::, 
M'hose  chance  looked  naething  to  be. 

Song,  Ibid.  p.  1  50. 
''  To  loath,  to  refuse,"  Gl.  Ross.  This  is  per- 
haps more  strongly  expressed  than  the  term  admits. 
Children  arc  said  to  tcirroic  at  (heir  meat,  when  they 
delay  taking  it,  especially  from  some  pettish  Ini- 
niouV,  or  do  it  so  slowly  that  it  w  ould  seem  they 
felt  some  degree  of  reluctance.  It  is  rendered, 
•'  take  pet,"  Gl.  Uitson. 

"  A  turroiciiig  bairn  was  never  fat  ;"  S.  Pror. 
Kelly,   p.  13. 

•■  He /«/vo.v^  early  i\\a.i  turroi:s  on  his  kail;" 
S.  Prov.  "  The  ?icots,  for  their  first  di-h  have 
broth  (which  they  call  kail)  and  their  llesli-nieat, 
•boiPd  or  roasted,  after.  Sjioken  when  men  com- 
plain before  they  sec  the  utmost  that  they  will  get;" 
Kelly,   p.  135. 

'I'arrie  and  tarroz:  arc  used  in  this  sense  as  synon. 
But  ye'll  repent  ye,  if  his  love  grow  cauld; — 
i^ike  daw  ted  wean  that  tarries  at  its  meat. 
That  for  some  feckless  w  him  w  ill  orpand  greet. — 
The  daw  ted  bairn  thus  takes  the  pet, 
Nor  eats  tho'  hunger  crave, 

Whimpers  and  tarroz:s  at  its  meat. 

Ramsuj/'s  Poems,  ii.  76.  77. 
"  To  refuse  what  we  love,  from  a  cross  humour:"' 
Gl.  ibid. 
The  prep,  of  had  formerly  been  used  instead  of  at. 


'•  I  am  sure  it  ia  sin  to  tarruio  of  Christ's  good 
meal."     Knlherforcrs  t.i,'tt.  1'.  i.  e|).  19. 

IVrhaiis  from  A.S.  teor-iitn,  ateor-ian,  gefeor- 
tun,  to  fail,  to  tarry,  to  desist  or  give  over.  Celt. 
Iiirio,  to  tarry,   Bullet. 

TARTAN,  Tartan E,  <t.  Woollen  cloth,  check- 
ered, or  cross-barred  with  threads  of  various 
colours-,  S. 

Syne  selnipe  Ihame  up,   to  lowp  owr  leiss, 

Twa  t.ibartis  of  the  tartaric; 
Thay  comptit  noelit  (piliat  thair  clowtis  wes.— 
Quhan  sewit  thaiui  o°n,  in  certain. 
Sj/mmi/e  Si  his  Ihtithr,  Chrun.  Sc.  Poetrij,  i.  300. 

Tartan  is  worn  both  by  men  aiul  women  in  the* 
Highlands,  for  that  piece  of  dre^s  called  ihe  Plaid. 
In  Angus,  and  some  oihcr  Lowland  counties,  where 
it  is  not  worn  by  men,  women  of  the  lower,  and. 
some  even  of  the  middle  ranks,  still  wear  a  large 
Tcil  of  this  slnll',  rather  of  a  thin  texture,  as  a  co- 
vering for  the  head  and  shoulders.  'I'he  Philiheg 
also,  or  Kilt,  worn  l-.y  the  Hi<"hlandcrs  instead  of 
breeches,   is  genernlly  of  Tarlau. 

iVotwilhstaiuling  (he  zeal  of  llamsaj-,  in  ascrib. 
ing  the  highest  antiqiii(v  to  (he  Plaid  nnd;'r  this 
mime,  (V.  his  poem  entided  Tarlanu,  or  (lie  I'laid); 
(here  is  no  evidence  that  this  word  was  anciently' 
used  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  Gaelic  or  Irish.  It 
seems  to  have  been  imported,  with  (he  manufacture 
ilself  from  France  or  Germany.  Fr.  tirctaine  sig- 
nifies linsey-woolsey,  or  a  kind  of  it  worn  by  the 
peasants  in  France.  Tent,  ticrctetjn,  id.  vcstis  lino 
et  laiia  confecta,  jiannus  linolaneus,  vulgo  linistiiua, 
linosteina,  burelluin  ;  Kilian.  Bullet  mentions  Arm. 
tijr/cna  as  of  the  same  meaning  with  Fr.  tiretaine, 
which  he  calls  a  species  of  droguct,  our  drugget. 
I>.B.  tiretanns  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  ancient 
iVISS.  This,  according  to  Dn  Cange,  is  pannns  lana 
filoque  (cxtus.  lie  quotes  the  Chartulary  of  Cor- 
biluiu,  or  Xantes,  as  containing  the  following  ar- 
ticle. Item  ling  fardcauU  de  Tirctaine  vers  doit 
1 1  sols  ob.  These  linscy.wolsey  cloths  were  most 
probably  particoloured.  But  although  this  should 
not  have  been  (he  case,  the  word,  originally  signify- 
ing cloth  of  ilillVrcnt  materials,  when  it  passed  into 
another  ciniutry,  might,  by  a  natural  transition,  be 
used  to  denote  such  cloths  us  contained  dili'erent  en. 
lours.  Or,  although  the  stulf  first  used  in  Scotland, 
under  (lie  name  of  Tartan,  might  be  merely  the 
Tirctaine  of  the  continent  ;  when  (he  natives  of  this 
country  imitated  the  foreign  fabric,  they  might  reckon 
it  an  improvenu'Ut  to  checker  (he  clo(h  with  (he 
nios(  glaring  colours.  Tiretaine  is  (bus  described 
by  Thierry,  Le  Frcre's  edition  1573.  De  la  Tirc- 
taine, Picard  ilii  telon,  Coenomanis,  l)u  lieingc, 
Northman.  The  j-.assage,  I  supjiose,  should  hare 
been  printed  thus.  De  la  Tiretaine,  Picard  Dti 
'J'clon,  Coenomanis;  Dit  lieinge,  Northman.  :  as  in- 
timating that  this  cloth  was  called  Tiretaine  in  Pic- 
cardy,  Teton  in  Maine,  and  lieingc  in  Normandy. 

Gael,  bruec  is  (he  term  used  to  denote  what  is 
particoloured.  What  we  call  a  tartan  plaid  is  Gael. 
breacan.  Perhaps  (lallia  liraceata  may  have  receiv- 
ed i(s  designation  from  the  circumstance  of  a  jiarti. 
coloured  dress  being  worn  by  its  inhabitants,  rather 
than  from  that  of  their  wearing  breeches. 
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Taiitav,  (uJJ.     Of  or  belonging  to /flr/fl«,  S. 

0  !   to  see  his  tartan  trouze, 
Bonnet  blue,  and  lai^h-hci-l'd  shoes  ! 

Ritiio>t\'s  S,  Songa,  ii.  107. 
TAUTA.v-PiinRY,  v.     "  A  fort  of  pudding  made 
of  red  colewort  chopped  small,  and  mixed  with 
oatmeal ;"  Gl.  Shirr.  Aberd.  p.  ^7. 

1  would  have  gi'cn  my  half  year's  fee. 
Had  Maggy  then  been  jesting'  me. 
And  tartan-ptirri/,  meal  and  bree, 

Or  biitt'ry  brosc, 
Been  kilting  up  her  petticoats 
Aboon  her  hose. 
Forbes''s  Dominie  Depos'd,  p.  35.    V.  Pi'rry. 
The  last  part  of  the  word  is  cvidcnflv  Teut.  por- 
rej/c,  piirreije,  ji\s  sivc  crcmor   pisoriim  ;    Fr.  ]>u- 
ree,  sap,  juice,   La  puree   de  poi*,  pease   |)ottage 
or  the  liquor  of  pease.     Perhaps  the  term  tartan  is 
prefixed,  because  the   coleworts  used   are   parti. co. 
loured.     It  may,  however,  be  softened  from  Teut. 
iaerte-punnc,  testum,  q.  soup  made  in  an  eartheu 

])0t. 

To  TARTLE  at  one,  r.  >i.  1.  To  view  a  per- 
son or  thing  with  hesitation  as  not  recognising 
the  object  with  certainty,  Loth.  Pcrths.  "  I 
tartlcd  al  him,"  I  could  not  with  certauity  re- 
cognise him. 

2.  To  boggle,  as  a  horse  does,  Loth. 

J.  To  hesitate  as  to  a  bargain. 

"  A  toom   purse  makes  a  tartling  merchant ;" 
Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  17. 

4.  To  hesitate  from  scrupulosity;  denoting  an  act 
of  the  mind. 

Some  gentlemen,  that's  apt  to  startle, 
Some  seem  two  sentences  to  tartlc, — 
Contained  in  this  ancient  deed. 

Cklamt's  Poems,  p.  86. 
Perhaps  the  second  line  was  w  rittcu,  Seem  at  two 
sentences,  &c.  ;  as  the  repetition  of  some  mars  the 
sense. 

Thir  Gentlemen  have  wea«ands  narrow, 
That  makes  them  tartlc,  tlinch,  and  tarrow. 
A  medicine  I  will  prescriu'. 
And  |)auu  my  thrapple  it  shall  thrive. 
Send  them  a  while  to  other  nations, 
^Vhence  their  veins  may  have  dilatations. 
When  they  return,   they'll  you  request 
To  have  the  favour  of  the  Tat. 

ibid.  p.  104. 
Perhaps  q.  tarlai.  allied  to  Isl.  tortidlit,  dilVicult- 
to  tell  or  reckon,  V'erel.  from  tor  a  particle  denot- 
ing the  difficulty  one  has  in  effecting  any  thing,  and 
fala  to  speak,  to  tell  ;  as  signifying  that  one  finds 
it  dijjiciilt  to  tell  who  the  jierson  is. 
TARTUFFISH,  adj.  Sour,  sullen,  stubborn, 
Renfrews. 

ToTARVEAL,  x.  a.     1.  To  fatigue,  S.B. 
'I'lie  never  a  rag  we'll  be  seeking  o't  ; 
Gin  ye  anes  begin,  yc'W  tarveuVs  night  and  day. 
Sac  'tis  vain  ony  mair  to  be  speaking  o't. 

Song,  Rosi's  llelcnore.  p.  131. 

ii.  To  plague,  to  vex  ;  CI.  Sibb. 


This  seems  merely  a  corr.  of  Fr.  travaill-er,  to 
labour ;  to  vex,  to  trouble  ;  Ital.  travagliare.  This 
A'erel.  deduces  from  Isl.  tbrael-a,  Sw.  traal-a,  du- 
ro  labore  exerceri,  p.  2G4.  Isl.  taarfelle,  however, 
signifies  illachrymor,  G.  Andr.  to  lament,  bewail. 
TAnvF.AL,  adj.     Ill-natured,  fretful,  S.B. 

'•  The  vile  iarveal  sleeth  o'  a  coachman-  began 
to  yark  the  peer  beasts  sae,  that  you  wou'd  hae 
heard  the  sough- o'  ilka  thudd  afore  it  came  down." 
".lournal  from  Loudon,   p.  5. 

To  TASH,  V.  a.     1.  To  soil,  to  tarnish,  S.   Fr. 
lach-er,  id. 

But  now  they're  tlircadbare  worn, 

They're  tusked  like,  and  sair  torn. 
And  clouted  sair  on  ilka  knee. 

Rition's  .S'.  .Song.f,  i.  214. 

2.  Often  used  to  denote  the  injury  done  to  cha- 
racter by  evil-speaking,  S. 

3.  To  upbraid,  S.B. 

Ta'-ii,  Tache,  5.      I.  A   stain,   a  blemish,  S. 

Tnclie,  Chaucer,  a  blot,  Fr.  id. 
2.   A  stain  in   a  metaph.    sense;  disgracf,  an  af- 

fror.t,.  S. 

''   Mr.  Hog  was  one  from  whom  the  greatest   op- 
position  to  Prelacy  was  expected,  and   therefore  a 
tush  must  be  put  on  him  at  this  Synod."     Wodrow, 
i.  41. 
TASK,  s.     The  angel  or  spirit   of  any  psrson, 

Ross-shire. 

"  Tlic  gho*ts  of  the  dying,  called  tasks,  arc  said 
to  be  heard,  (heir  cry  bei|ig  a  repetition  of  the 
moans  of  the  sick. — The  cbtps  follow  the  tract  led 
by  the  tusks  to  the  place  of  interment ;  and  the  ear- 
ly or  late  com|)letion  of  the  prediction,  is  maile  to 
dei)cnd  on  the  period  of  the  night  at  which  the  task 
is  heard."     Statist.  Ace.  iii.  380. 

Gael.  tai:e,  dead  bodies,  ghosts  ;   Shaw. 
TASKER,  s.    A  labourer  who  receives  his  wages 

in  kind,  according  to   the  quantity  of  work  he 

performs,  who  has  a  fee  for  a  certain  task.  Loth. 

"  The  tuskers  are  those  who  are  employed  in 
threshing  out  the  corn  ;  and  they  receive  one  boll 
of  every  25,  or  the  twenty-fillh  part  for  their  la- 
hour  ;  and  this  has  been  their  fixed  and  stated  wages, 
as  far  bark  as  can  be  remembered."  P.  Whittnig- 
ham,   K.  Loth.  Statist.  Ace.  ii.  353. 

TASS,  Tasse,  Tassie,  s.    A  cup  or  goblet.  V. 
Tais. 

TASSES,  s.pl. 

Mon  in  the  mantcll,  (hat  siftis  at  thi  mete. 
In  pal  pured  to  pay,   prodly  pight. 
The  tasscs  w  ere  of  topas,  that  w  ere  thereto  right. 
Sir  Gazcun  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  2. 
'•  Cups,"  Pink.     V.  Tais.     But  it  seems  ra'hcr 
to  signify  bags  or  purses  ;  for  (he  tasses  are  describ- 
ed as  fixed  or  tied  to  (he  mantcll  or  pall.   Su.G.  Isl. 
taska  pera,   bulga,   Alem.    Ital.   tasca,  Fr.   tasihe. 
Belj.  tu^chc,  (esc/w.     V.  Tisint. 
TASTER,  s. 

Avis  marina  Taster  dicta.     Sibb.  Scot,  p.  22. 
It  is  uncertain  what  bird  is  meant;  not  the  Ti/stc 
surely,  because  the  author  meations  this  a  few  jirur^ 
below. 
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TATE,  Tait,  Ti:.\t,  Tatte,  s.     A  small  por- 
tion of  any  thing  :  as   «  talc  of  icoo,  of  liiil  ,■ 

i.  e.  of  wool,  of  flax,  S. 

Fleas  skip  to  the  /tife  of  woo, 

Whilk  sice  Toil  Lowrie  liads  without  his  moo. 

Rtim^uijs''s  I'orinx,   ii.  1-13. 
.\n'  tent  then)  daily,  e'en  and  morn, 
Wi'  (catfi  o'  hay,  an'  rips  o'  corn. 

liurtis,   iii.  70. 

It  is  aiipVud  to  hair,   a>  cquiralerit  to  loch,  S. 
Jlcr  hair  in  liiils  hung  down  upon  her  l)row. 
Ross's  lUlcnore,   p.  tiS. 
— Apoim  his  chin  feill  chanos  h.iris  gray, 
I<iart  felterit  talis,  with  birnand  tnc  rede. 

Don^.  f'lrgil,    173.  45. 

It  is  used  by  Skene  as  denoting  a  portion,  or  part 
diyidcd  from  another. 

"  Like  as  anc  forkc  hes  twa  graincs,  this  pre. 
Copt  hes  ane  altcrnatiuc  command  of  t\va  partes. — 
Ilaqiic  hoc  procccpliim  esl  furca/r/ni, — quhilk  is  di- 
%'ided  in  Usd  tiiils  or  parts."  J3e  WtI).  Sign.  vo. 
Fiirvhc. 

Sibb.  defines  it  "  lock  of  hair  or  wool,  com- 
monly matted  ;"  deriving  it  from  .\.S.  gtlcaJ^  con- 
nexii',  iinilus.  But  the  term  does  not  necessarily 
include  this  idea  ;  as  appears  from  the  nsc  of  the 
epithet  /"e/Zcr/^  by  the  Bishop  cf  Diinkeld.  Sii.G. 
laatle  liodic  significat  pcnsum,  vel  quantum  fuso  si- 
mul  imponitur.  lin  lin-larillr,  portio  lini.  Fenn. 
fiilli,  Ihre.  Sw.  toll,  lollc,  manipulus  lini  aut  lanae, 
nb  Is],  toe,  ^\y.  to,  tori,  laniticiiim,  tomenfum;  Se. 
ren.  Thus  it  seems  probable,  that  this  word  has  had 
its  origin  from  the  pastoral  life  of  onr  ancestors  ; 
■when  their  ideas  were  greatly  confined  to  their 
flocks,  and  many  of  'their  terms  borrowed  from 
these.  V.  Fii. 
TATH,  Taitii,  Tatiiixo,  ,t.     I.  The  dung  of 

black  cattle,  S.  laid,  Ang. 

"  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  priest  lived  here, 
who  had  a  right  to  every  seventh  acre  of  Ladifron, 
and  to  the  lathing  ('fnng  as  left  on  the  ground) 
every  seventh  nigbt."  P.  Monimail,  Fife,  Statist. 
Aec]  ii.  204. 

Isl.  tad,  dung,   manure  ;   also  ladjall,  id.   q.   the 
falling  of  the  tath. 
ii.  "  The    luxuriant   grass    \vhich   rises  in   tufts 

\vhere  the  dung  of  cattle  has   been   deposited," 

Gl.   Sibb.     A   tuft   of  such  grass    is    called   a 

hdh,  S. 

TI.  tada  expresses  the  very  same  idea  :  Focnum^ 
laetaminis  beneficio  provcnicns  ;   G.  Andr.  p.  231. 

The  term  tath  had  been  anciently  used  in  some 
parts  of  E.  as  Suflblk,  Norfolk,  kc.  Doniinicuin  hoc 
privilcgiura  faldam  liberam  vocant  forenses  :  Ten. 
cntium  servitutcm,  Sectam  faldac  :  stercorationeni, 
Iccni  Tath.  Spelinan,  vo.  Fuldu. 

To  Tath,  t.  n.    To  dung;  applied  to  black  cattle 

only,  S.  laid,  Ang. 

Isl.  ted-ia  stercorare  ;  also,   laetare. 
To  Tath,  r.  a.     To  manure  a  field   by  laying 

cattle  on  it,  S. 

"  The  outfield  was  kept  five  years  in  natural 
grass  ;  and,  after  being  teithcd  by  the  farmers  cattle, 
who  were  folded  or  penned  in   if,  during  the  sum- 


iiK-r,   it  Lore  5  successive  crops  of  oats."    P.  Keith. 
JI.ill,   Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.  ii.  533. 
Tatiii.vg,  tt.     The  act  of  manuring   a  field,  by 
making  the  cr.ttle  lie  on  ir,  S. 
"  After  a  talJu'ng,   liyallouing  to  lie   upon  the 
field  at  night,  and  after  milking  at  nuon,   tiro  or 
three  crojis  of  oats   are    taken."     I*.    Kilchrenao, 
Argyles.  Statist.  Ace.  vi.  2uS. 
TATIIIS,  s.  pi.     Gawan  and  Gol.  iii.  21. 

Thai  gird  on  tua  grcte  horse,  on  grund  quhil 

thai  granc  ; 
The  trew  helmys,  and  tralst,  in  tnthis  thai  ta. 
As  it  corresponds  to  the  following  line, 

Thair  speris  in  the  feild  in  Jiciidrii  gart  ga ; 
it  may  signify  splinters,  very  small  segments  :  Su.G. 
taal,  a  string,  a  wire;  Teut.  taetse,  tatiu,  a  nail  with 
a  large  head. 
TATTER-WALLOrS,  s.  ;p/.     Tatters,  rags  in 

a  fluttering  state,  S. 
TATTY,  Tattit,  Tawted,  ndj.     Matted,  dif- 
ordcre;!  by  being  twisted,  or  as  it  were  baked 
together  ;  a  term  often  applied  to  the  hair  when 
it  has  been  long  uncombed,  S. 
"  The  hair  of  thaym   is  lang  and  tall/,-,  nothir 
like  the  woll   of  sclieip  nor  gait."     Gelleiid.  Dcscr. 
Alb.  c.  13.  , 

Xae  tatcted  tyke,  tho'  e'er  sae  duddic, 
But  he  wad  stan't,  as  glad  to  see  him. 

Btirnf,  iii.  2. 

This  ilk  Strang  Aventyne, 

Walkis  on  fate,   his  body  wymplit  in 
Ane  fellouii  bustuous  and  grete  Ivoun  skyn, 
Terrjbil  and  rouch  with  lokkerand /«//»/  haris. 
Doug.'  yirgil,  232.  2. 
Junius  so  far  mistakes  the  sense  of  this  word,  as 
to  render  it   terribilis,   horridiis.      L3e,   (Add.  Jun. 
Etym.)   who   gives   its  proper  signification,   derives 
it  from  Ir.  talk,  gluten,  ferrumen.     Perhaps  rather 
allied  to  Isl.  taatt-a,  to   tease  wool.      \'.  Seren.  vo. 
Teaze. 
TAVART,    n,      A    short  coat,    made   without 

sleeves.     V.  Talbart. 
TAUCHEY,  adj.     Greasy,  clammy,  S. 

This   might   seem   allied   to   Belg.   taai,   clammy, 
Tent,  taeij  tenax  ;   but  rather  from  S.  Taitlch.  q.  v. 
TAUCHT,  prcl.  v.     Gave,   delivered,  commit- 
ted. 

He  tauclit  him  siluer  to  dispcnd, 

And  syne  gaitf  him  gud  day, 

And  bad  him  pass  furili  on  his  way. 

liar  hour,  ii.  130.  MS. 
Bonnok  on  this  wise,  with  his  wayne. 
The  pele  tuk,  and  the  men  has  slayne. 
Syne  taiicht  it  till  tiie  King  in  hy, 
That  him  rewardyt  worthely. 

Ibid.  X.  1b3.  MS. 
There  is  no  ground  for  Mr.  Piiikerton's  con- 
jecture as  to  the  first  of  these  passages,  that  it  should 
be  "  perhaps  raucht,  reached  to  him,  held  out  to 
him."  N.  i.  38.  It  is  merely  an  abbrcv.  of  Be- 
taucht,   q.  V. 

TAUDY,  TowDY,  .«.     A  term  used  to  denote  a 
child,  Aberd.     Tcdie,  Todie,  Ang. 
Hence  txiudy  fee,  Forb.  the  fine  paid  for  having 
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a  cliilil  in  bastardy,  and  for  avoidin?  a  public  pro- 
fession of  repentance  ;  in  some  places  called  the 
cuttie-stool-muil. 

But  yet  nor  kirk  nor  c'onsterie, 
Quo"  they,  can  ask  the  tuudy  fee. — 
'      For  tarry. brceks  should  ay  go  free, 
And  he's  the  clerk. 
Furbes's  Dominie  Depos'd,  p.  43. 
Toadj/,  however,  also  signifies,  podex  ;  as  in  GI. 
Evcrg. 
TAULCH,  Taugh,  s.     Tallow,  S.  (auch. 

"  It  is  ordanit  that  na  taukh  be  had  out  of  the 
rcalme,  vnder  the  pane  of  cscheit  of  it  to  the  king." 
Acts  Ja.  1.  1424.  c.  3o.  Edit  1506. 

This  is  properly  the  name  given  to  the  article  by 
tradesmen,  before  it  is  melted.  After  this  operation 
it  receives  the  name  of  tulloa,  S. 

"  Resolved,  1st,  That  anciently,  when  Tatigh, 
or  Rough  Fat,  was  sold  by  Tron  weight,  it  was  then 
of  very  little  value  in  proportion  to  its  worth  now. 
— 2dly,  That  the  standard  weight  for  selling  the 
carcases  of  Black  Cattle  aiid  Sheep  by  is  Dutch  ; 
and  Tinigh  was  sold  by  Tron  weight,  merely  to 
make  allowance  for  the  garbage  or  refuse,  which 
was  unavoidably  mixed  with  it  in  slaughtering  the 
cattle  and  sheep."  Ldiu.  Even.Courant,  Oct.  5.  1805. 
It  is  written  tauch,  in  a  foolish  Envoy  of  Dunb. 
Everg.  ii.  60.  st.  2i. 

Belg.  talgh,  Su.G.  Germ,  falg,  Isl.  Dan.  tolk,  id. 
TAUPIE,  TA\ypiE,  j.    A  foolish  woman  ;  gene- 
rally as  implying  the  idea  of  inaction  and  slo- 
venliness, S. 

"  Pottage,"  quoth  Hab,  "  yc  senseless  iazcpie  ! 
"  Think  ye  this  youth's  a  gilly-gawpy  ':" — 
Ramstij/^s  Poems,  ii.  525.     V.  Smeeuless. 
Su.G.  tapig,   simple,   silly,   foolish.     Ihre  views 
Gr.  tff-u  stupeo,  and  ta^-ttt  stupidus,  as  cognates. 
Germ,  tapp-en  to  fumble,  tappiich  clumsy. 

To  TAW,  r.  a.     "  To  pull,  to  lay  hold  of,  to 

tumble  about  ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

Su.G.  iae-jfi,  lanam  praepararc,  vellicando  dedu- 
ccre ;  Hire,  vo.  Tu.     V.  Taavin. 

To  TAW,  V.  a.     1.  To  make  tough  by  knead- 
ing, Ang.  i   as,  Be  sure  you  law  the  Icmxn 
wrel. 
2.  To  work,  like  mortar,  either  with  the  hand  or 
with  an  instrument,  Ang. 
Teut.  touzc-en  depserc. 
TAWAN,  ,f.   Reluctance,  hesitation.     To  do  amj 
tiling  Xiith  n  taifan,  to  do  it  reluctantly,  Ang. 
Hence  the  Frov.  phrase  ;  "  He  callit  me  some- 
times Provost,  and  sometimes  nij/  Lord ;  but  it  was 
ay  with  a  tan-an."     Perhaps  allied  to  the  last  v.  or 
Su.G.  tog-a,  toi-a,   togn-a,    1>I.  ttig-iu,    MoesG. 
tiuh-an,  to  draw  ;  if  not  to  Isl.  tuuj'  mora,  lef-ia 
morari. 

TAWBERN,  Tawbur.v,  ^.  The  tabour  or  tabret, 

The  quhissil  renderis  suundis  sere. 

With  tynipanys,  tawbernis,  ye  war  wount  to 
here. 
Doug.  Virgil,  299.  44.     Tawburnijs,  MS. 
V.  Talbrone. 
TAWIE,  adj.   Tame,  tractable  ;  "  that  allows  it- 
VoL.  II. 


self  peaceably  to  be  handled  ;  spoken  of  a  horse 
or  cow  }"  Gl.  Burns. 

Vo  ne'er  was  do^^io, 

But  hamcly,  (ai;ie,  quiet,  an'  cannio. 

Burns,  iii.  1  tl. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  tacg-iast,  Su.G.  laag-as, 
trahi,  tog-a  trahere,  ducere  ;  (j.  allowing  itself  to 
be  led  ;   or  ftg-ia,  Isl.  tcij-a,  allirere,  as  being  easi- 
ly enticed  or  picvailrd  with. 

TAWIS,  Ta WES,  Taws,  s.     J.  A  whip,  a  lash. 
As  sum  tyme  sclentis  the  round  top  of  the  tre, 
Hit  with  the  twynit  quhip  dois  qnhiile  we  sc, 
Quham  childer  driuis  bissy  at  thare  play 
About  the  clois  and  vode  hallis  al  day  ; 
Sche  sniytin  with  the  tai:is  dois  rebound. 
And  rynu}s  about  about  in  cirkil  round. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  220.  7. 
Rudd.  derives  it  from  K.  la;c,  A.S.  taic-ian,  cu- 
ria subigere,  Belg.  louto-en.  But  it  is  more  allied 
to  Isl.  icitig,  tag,  viraen,  lorum,  juncus.  It  is  evi. 
dently  a  pi.  s.  q.  tagis.  Tais  is  still  used  in  the 
sing,  for  the  point  of  a  whip. 

2.  The  ferula  used  by  a  schoolmaster,  S.  tau:se. 

Syne  be  content  to  quite  the  cause, 
And  in  thv  teeth  bring  me  the  tazces. 
With  becks  my  bidding  to  abide. 

?fontgomeric,  fVaison's  Coll.  iii.  3. 
"  Never  use  the  t(n:s  when  a  gloom  can  do  the 
turn  ;"  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  57. 

3.  Metaph.  the  instrument  of  correction,  of  what- 
ever kind,  S. 

— Xow  its  tcll'd  him  that  the  tazcs 
Was  handled  by  revengefu'  Madge. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  179.     Hence, 
To  Taz.  X.  a.    "  To  whip,  scourge,  belabour ;" 

Gl.  Shirr.  S.B. 
TAWM,  5.    A  fit  of  rage  ;  a  cross  or  sullen  hu- 
mour ;  especially  as  including  the  idea,  that  one 
cannot  be  managed,  when  under  its  influence,  S. 
It  might  seem  allied  tu  Isl.  talma,   to  hinder,  ial. 
man  hindrance,  obstructioH, /«/■«/■ /a/wie,  that  which 
prevents  one  from  taking  a  journey,  itineris   renio- 
ra,  (r.  Andr.  ;  especially  as  he,   who  has  agreed  to 
go  to  any  place,   when   he  suddenly  alters  his  pur- 
pose, without  any  apparent  reason,   is  said  to  lak  a 
tazcni.     But  I  suspect  that  it  is  merely  Gael,  taom, 
a  fit  of  sickness,  madness,  or  passion  ;  taomuch,  sub- 
ject to  fits  ;  especially  as  A.  Bor.  to  taum  signities 
to  swoon  ;  Grose. 

TAWNLE,  Taanle,  s.   A  large  fire,  kindled  at 

night  about  Midsummer,  especially  at  the  time 

of  Beltein,  S.O.  synon.  hleizc,  lianefire. 

"  The  custom  of  kindling  large  fires  or  Taanlesj 

at  Midsummer,  was  formerly  common  in  Scotland, 

as  in  other  countries,   and   to  this  day  is  continued 

all  along  the  strath  of  Clyde.     On  some  nights  a 

dozen  or  more  of  them  may  be  seen  at  one  view. 

They  arc  mostly  kindled  on  rising  ground,  that  they 

may  be  seen  at  a  greater  distance."     Gl.  Sibb.  vo. 

Tuanle. 

"  An  ancient  practice  still  continues  in  this  pa- 
rish and  neighbourhood,  of  kindling  a  large  fire,  or 
taicnle  as  it  is  usually  termed,  of  wood,  upon  some 
emiaeacc,  aud  making  merry  aronud  it,  upou  the 
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«TC  of  the  Wi'dncsilay  of  Marymass  fair  in  Irvine. 
As  most  fair  dajs  in  this  country  were  formerly  I'o. 
pisli  holy  days," anil  their  eves  were  usnally  spent  in 
religious  cerenioniis  anil  diversions,  it  has  been  sup. 
posed,  that  ia:cnlcs  were  first  lii;lited  up  by  our  ca. 
tholic  fathers,  thou!»h  some  derive  their  origin  from 
the  druidieal  (lines."'  P.  Diindon^ld,  Ayrs.  Statist. 
Are.  vii.  G<21. 

Su.G.  (acnil-a,  MocsG.  tand-ian,  A.S.  teml-an, 
ti/n-aii,  to  kindle;  (lael.  tcinc,  a  lire.  I  have  heard 
it  conjectured,  that  taanlc  might  be  merely  licU 
Uin  inverted.  (|.  Tcin-bel.  Aceordini;  to  the  sys. 
tern  of  the  >Velsh  kingdom  of  Slratelu)d,  we  might 
suppose  that  the,  ancient  IJritons  had  left  this  word 
in  the  West  of  S.  from  C.IJ.  /unlhinjth,  ineemHuni, 
a  burning  tlamc,  Lhuyd  ;  also,  rogiKs,  l)a*ies.  Jr. 
ttiiicdt  signifies  touchwood,  igniariuui.  V.  Bei.tein. 
TAWPY,  s.  A  foolish  womaii.  V.  Taupie. 
TAWSY,  i".  A  cup  or  bowl,     i^illcr  tancsy,  silver 

bowl.  Evergreen,  ii.  90.     V.  T.vis. 
TEAGIE,  J-.    A  designation  given  to  a  cow.     V.. 

Tau.ik. 
To  TEAL,  Tir.i,,  r.  a.     To  entice,  to  wheedle, 
to  inveigle  by  flattery ;  generally,  to  teal  on,  or 
lo  leal  ?/;),  Ang. 

AVith  Penny  may  nicn  wcmen  mil^ 
lie  thai  neuer  so  strange  of  will, 

So  oft  may  it  bo  scne ; 
Lang  with  hiin  will  thai  noght  chide. 

Sir  Pcniiij,  Cliron.  S'.  P.  i.  1-10.  s(.  5. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  Old  Legend  of  Kiiig'E'bt. 
Mere. 

Nowc  stay  (hy  liarpc,.  thou  proiul  harpcrj. 

Nowe  stny  thy  liarpc,  I  say  ; 
I'"oran  thou  playest  as  tho\i  bcginncst,', 
Thou'lt  till  my  bride  away. 

Percy's  Reliijttes,  5.  59i 
Sti.G.  tael-ja  pellicere,  deeipcrc  ;  Isl.  tucl-a  de- 
riperc,    circumvenire,    syiion.    with    Sw.    bestcik-a, 
Verel.      Hence    (aeld-ur    deccptus,    circumvcntus. 
Mioh  taeldr  oc  suik/nn,  id. 

Tulle,  to  allure,  used  by  Chaucer,  is  radically  tho 
same. 

With  empty  hand,  men  may  na  hankes  tulle. 
Rfves  T.  V.  4l3'i. 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  word   which  R.  Urunnc- 
uses  in  a  neut.  sense,   p.  \1^. 

In  allc  mancrc   cause  he  sought  the  right  in 

skille, 
To  gila  no  to  frande  wild  he  neuer  (ille, 
Junius  views  this  as  allied  to  A.S.  helilldon,  used 
by  King  Alfred,  in  rendering  the  phrase,  introduc- 
tus  est,  Bed.  iv.  2G.   Add.  Jun.  l^lyui.    But  this  ety- 
mon is  doubtful. 

Teai.eii,  s.     Or,  a  tealer  on,  one  who  entices, 

Ang.     V-.  the  v. 
TEASICK,  .«.    A  consumption,  Montgomerie,  V. 

Fkyk.     E.  Phllu/mk,  id.     Gr.  (piim. 
TEAZLE,  .T.     A  severe  brush.     V.  Taissle. 
TEBBITS,  i.  /)/.     Sensation.     V.  Taubets. 
TEUD,  adj.     Ravelled,  entangled,  S.B. 

iju.Jr.  tuid-a  hitriiaj-c. 


TEE,  .f.     1.  A  mark  set  up   in  playing  at  coit8» 

pciini/aliiiie,  &c.  S.B. 

isl.  li.a  deinoiislrare,  q.  as  pointing  out  the  place; 
Teut.  tijgh-en.,  indicarCi 

2.    The  nodule   of  earth,    from  whicli  a  ball  i» 
struck  off  at  the  hole  ;  a  term  in  golfing,  S. 
Driving  their  baws  fra<;  «liins  or  tec, 
There's  no  uae  gowfer  to  be  seen. 

Kam<ui/''s  Pucms,  ii.  20  J. 
V.  GoiF,  a  Poem,  p.  3'2. 
To  Tee,  v.  a.     To  lee  a  Tmll,  to  raise  it  a  little 
on  a  nodule  of  earth,  at  the  same  time  giving 
it  the  proper  direction,  S.. 

"  That's  a /ec'(i  ba" ;"  Ilamsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  Gl. 
TEE,  (idx.     Too,  also.   Aberd.  Cumb. 
To  TEEN,  r.  a.     To  provoke.     V.  Teyne. 
TEENGE,  s.    A  colic  in  horses,  S.  perhaps  corr. 


from  E.  /i 


nns. 


TEEWHOAP,  s.     The  Lapwinp,  Orkn. 

"  The  lf'cci;7io«/),   (trin^a  viaicllui,   Lin.  Syst.) 
which,  from  the  sound  it  utters,  has  the  natiic  ut  llic 
leez:hoap  here,  comes  early  in  the  spring."'     Barry's 
Orkney,  p.  307.     V.  Peeweip  and  Tuftuiitw. 
TEES,  s.  -pi. 

■'■•    'I'hc  tees  of  the  sadic  down  yecd, 
Or  else  be  had  born  down  his  steed. 

Sir  Kgeir,  p.  40. 
It  seems  nnrrrfain,  whether  this  be  the  same  witli_ 
teif,  Doii§.  strings,  cords  ;   «r  allied  to  Teut.  tdtfei 
2  buckle.     The  former  is  most  probable. 
TEES.     This  is  mentioned  among  a  list  of  arti- 
cles used  in  incantation. 

— Palme  crqcis,  and  knottis  of  strease. 
The  p.'-.ring  of  a  preistis  auld  tcc". 
Legend  Up.  St.  Jhdrois,  Poems  Idth  Cent.  p.  518. 
Perhaps  for  taes,  toes,  i.  c.  the  nails  or  corns  on 
his  toes  ;  as  strease  for  str/ies,  straws. 

TEESIE,  s.     A  gust  of  passion,  Fife. 

To  TEET,   r.  n.     To  peer,   to  peep  out.     V. 

Tete. 
Ti;bt-bo,  j.  Bo-peep,  S.  Gl.  Shirr,  synon.  Keek' 

bo.     V.  under  Teti:.  < 

To  TEETH,  r.  o.     To  teeth  zdlh  lime,  to  build 

a  wall,  either  dry  or  with  clay  in  the  inside,  us- 
ing a  little  lime  between  the  layers  of  stones  to- 

w.irds  the  outside,  S.  q.  to  indent. 

"  Tlie  fences  are  partly  stone  walls  teethed  with 
lime,   partly  iHtches  with-  thorn  hedges  on  the  lop." 
P.  Carnock,  Fife,  Statist.  Ace.  xi.  482. 
TEETHY,  fidj.    Crabbed,  ill-natured,  S.  A.  Bor. 

A  Iccthi/  answer,  a  tart  reply. 

The  term  conveys  the  same  idea  as  when  it  is  said 
that  a  man  shews  his  teeth. 
TEHEE,  a.     A  loud  laugh.     lie  got  up  with  a 

It/ire,  S. 

It  is  frequently  used  as  an  intcrj,,  expressive  of 
loud  laughter. 

Te  hee,  quoth  Jennie,  teet,  I  see  yon. 

IVatson's  Coll.  iii.  47. 
Taui  got  the  vryte,  and  I.gae  the  tclice. 

Rots''!  llelcnore,  p.  61. 
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F.iihor  from  llic  sound ;  or  allied  to  9u,G.  kl-fi 
■^  lid  pre,  I-l.  ridcrc. 
TEICHER,  s. 

At  every  pylis  poyat  and  comos  oropjiis 
Tlio  tcichcris  sdidf,  as  lemand  barlall  dropiiis, 
And  on  the  liiilfsum  licrbw,  cIchc  but  wodis, 
Like  crist4li  knoppis  or  sinall  siluer  bediit, 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  440.  30.  ■ 
<'  Drops  of  dew,  f.  a  Fr.  tachvr,  to  spotj  tachC' 
iiire,  A  spot,  specklt!  or  mark."     Iludd, 

It  ficcnis  rather  to  signify  dots,  small  spats  ;  In 
•^vhicli  sense  S.  ticker  is  still  used,  a.  dimin.  from 
TiiJ;,  id.   q.  v. 

To  TEIL,  V.  a.  To  cultivate  the  soil,  S.  to  till,  E. 
*'  We — be  the  tennor  hereof  gran  tis  and  gevis  li. 
cense  to  thame  and  thair  successors  to  ryfe  out  lirekc 
and  ieil  ycirlic  anc  thousand  arres  of  thair  common 
landis  of  our  said  burgh,"  Chart.  Ja.  \.  to  the 
iiurgh  of  Selkirk,  ap.  Minstrelsy  Border,  i,  2G4. 

As  Mr.  Tooke  has  derived  the  E.  v,  from  A.S. 
iil.ian  to  raise,  to  lift  up  ;  observing,  that  "  to  till 
the  ground  is,  to  raise  it,  to  turn  it  up,"  (DiTcrs. 
Purley,  ii.  69.)  one  might  suppose  that  this  deriva- 
tion were  greatly  confirmed  by  the  synon,  expres- 
sions, rtij'c  out  and  brcke,  here  used.  But  unfor- 
tunately,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  A.S,  v.  was 
ever  used  in  this  sense.  It  signifies  to  prejmre,  to 
procure  ;  to  labour,  to  cultivate  j  to  toil ;  to  com. 
pute,  to  assign.  V.  Lyo  and  Somner.  Isl.  UlLa 
indeed  signifies  to  lift  up ;  altollere,  leviter  ligere. 
But  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  ever  used  to  denote  the 
cultivatiou  of  the  soil.  Nor  does  Teut,  iill-cn,  to<. 
lere,  admit  of  this  sense. 

■To  TEYM,  Teme,  v.  «.  To  empty,  <fp»2,  S.B. 
Mony  off  hors  to  the  ground  doun  thai  cast, 
Saidlys  thai  teym  olihorss.  bot  maistris  ttiar. 
IVallace.  viii.  213.  MS, 
Than  young  men  walit,  besy  here  and  thare, 
And  eik  preistis  of  Hercules  altare, 
The  roistit  buUis  llesche  set  by  and  by, 
The  bakin  brede  of  baskettis  temy!:  in  hye, 
Doug.  Virgil,  247.  5. 
This  Rudd.  derives  from  Dan.  tomm-er,  vacuo. 
But  the  t'.  in  this  form   more  closely  resembles  Isl. 
t'tem.a,  evacuare ;  Vcrel.     Teem  is  also  used  as  an 

E.  V.        V.  TCME. 

TEINDIS,  TKNnis,  s.  pi.   Tithes,  S,     V.  Skene 
Ind. 

"  That  na  man  let  thaim  to  sett  thair  landis,  and 
tcindis,  vnder  the  pane  that  may  follow  be  spiritual 
law  or  temporall."  Acts  Ja.  1.  1424.  c.  1.  Kdit. 
1506. 

Fra  the  Kyrk  the  Icndh  then 

He  reft  wyth  myeht,  and  gawo  his  men., 

IVynioxzn^  vi.  4.  17. 
MocsG.  taihund,  the  tenth  part,  (whence  taihiin. 
Uondai,    tithes),    Su.O.   tiende,    a'lc.    tiiind,    Helg. 
fcind,  id.     Hence  Isl.  tinyid^,  Sw.  tind-a,  ticjtd.u, 
Belg.  licnd-ca.  decimare. 

To  Teixd,  Teynd,  v.  a.     To  tithe,  S. 
The  hirdis  tciinUt  all  the  come. 

Spec.  Godly  Sangf,  p.  19, 
V.  also  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1579.  c.  73. 


TEYND,  y. 

For  ony  trefy  may  tyd  I  tell  the  the  icifnd, 
Iwill  iioght  turn  myn  entent,  for  all  this  warld 
brcrd, 
•   '    '  (iaxzan  and  Gol,  iv.  7. 

Perliaps,  "  I  tell  theo  for  the  tenth  time  ;"  or, 
"  I  tell  thee  the  eiirjiitrrr ,-"  A.S.  teond,  a  demand- 
ant; also,  an  accuser. 

ToTEIND,  Ty.v/)E,  TtNn.  r.  n.    To  kindle,  S, 
."  Candle./tT/i/«ff,    candle.lighting  ;    Westmorel. 
To  lecii  and  doubt  the  candle,  to  light  and  put  out 
the  candle  ;"  Gl,  Grose. 

"  Me  metecnJith  not  a  lanterno,  and  puttith  it 
midir  a  bushel."     VViciif,  Matt.  v. 

A.S.  tend-an,  ti/n.an,  MoesG.  land-Jiin,  inland' 
juu,  Su.G.  taend-d,  Isl.  tendr.a,  acccndere]  Wath- 
ter  traces  the  Goth,  terms  to  Gelt,  tan  lire,  Gael. 
ieyn,  Ir.  tiniung;  and  undoubtedly  the  affinitv  is 
very  obvious.  He  observes,  that  to  the  same  family 
belong  ttinder,  tinder,  Isl.  tin,  finna,  a  (lint,  tindr-a 
to  erpit  sparks,  linn.a  to  shine  forth,  tungl  a  star, 
the  moon.  Germ,  tanncn  Uaiim,  the  pine,  q,  a  tree 
which  easily  catches  fire  ;  and  A.S.  tender,  tj/ndre, 
Ibl.  titndur,  E.  tinder,  q,  something  that  kindle* 
easily,     V.  Belteix, 

Tei.md,  TyND,  Tine,  s,   1.  A  spark  of  fire,  S.B. 

2,  A  spark  at  the  side  of  the  wick  of  a  candle. 

synon,  spaidcr,  zcastcr.     There's  a  Icind  at  the 

candle,-  i,  e.  It  is  about  to  run  down,  S,B,    V. 

the  z. 

O.K.  (eend,  id. 
To  TEYNE,  Tene,  Tees,  v.  a.  To  vex,  to  fret, 
to  irritate. 

"  The  Kingis  Grace,  James  the  Fift,  being  on 
ane  certane  time  accompanvit  with  ane— greit  monye 
of  Bischoppis,  Abbottis,  &  Prelatis  standing  about, 
he  quicklie  and  prcttilic  inuentit  ane  prettie  trik  to 
tejnc  them."  H.  Charteris'  Pref.  to  Lyndsay's 
narkis,  A.  ii.  6. 

The  holy  headband  seems  not  to  attyre 
The  head  of  him,  who,  in  his  furious  yre, 
Preferrs  the  pain  of  those,  that  hare  him  teend. 
Before  the  health  and  safety  of  one  freend. 

J/udfon's  Judith,  p.  34. 
'  Fair  gentle  cummer,"  than  said  scho, 
'  All  is  to  tene  him  that  I  do.' 

Dunbar,  Mailland  Poems,  p.  IH. 
A.S.  teon.an,  Belg.  ten.en,  tccn.en,  tan.cn,  irri. 
tare,  Gr.  tsif-is-^sk,  id. 

Teyne,  Te-NE,  adj.  Mad  with  rage ;  teen,  angry, 
A.  Bor.  ' 

Towart  the  burd  he  bowned  as  he  war  teyne. 
IVallace,  ii.  335.  MS.     V.  TrxE. 
Than  wox  I  tene,  that  1  tuke  to  sic  ane  truf. 
furis  tent. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  239.  b.  23. 
Tevne,  Tene,  .c     1.  Anger,  rage,  S. 
And  quhen  the  King  his  folk  has  senc 
Hegyn  to  faile,  for  propyr  tene, 
Hys  assenyhc  gan  he  cry, 
And  in  the  stour  sa  hardyly 
He  ruschyt,  that  all  the  semble  schuk. 

Barbour,  ii.  377,  MS. 
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Now  sail  thou  (Ic,  aiiJ  uilli  tliat  word  in  fenc^ 
The  auKi  trvnil)!)  IIS  lonart  the  altarc  he  drew, 
That  in  the  liatu  blude  of  Ids  son  sched  new 

]''oiiiidei'it 

Doug.  Virgil,  57.  21. 
2.  Sorrow,  vexation,  S. 

'  Cess,  men,'  he  said,   '  this  is  a  butlass  payne  ; 
'  Wc  ran  nocht  now  chewyss  hyr  lyll' ai;ayne.' 
\^iiess  a  word  he  niyihl  hrvng  out  for  teyiie ; 
The  bailfull  ters  bryst  l)r;ulhly  fra  hys  eyne. 
IVaUucc,  vi.  208.  MS. 
Thus  it  is  used  by  U.  Hrunne,   p.  37. 

Tiiat  was  all  forwondred,  for  his  dede  com  tene. 
A.S.  /{■()«,  leoiia,  injuria,  irritatio.      Tene  is  used 
by  Chaucer  and  (tower  in  the  sense  of  grirf. 
Teynfui.?-,  fif/i.     Wrathful. 

Camlcj/nfittl  tyrannis  trimline;with  yonrtrayne. 
Adhortiiliotin  to  all  Estates,  L^ndsat/''s 
fVarkis,  1592. 
TEIR,  y.    Fatigue  j  or  perhaps  as  an  adj.  fatigu- 
ing, tiresome. 

It  war  tcir  for  to  tel  (rculy  in  tail 
To  ony  w)'  in  this  warld  wourthy,  I  wise, 
AV'ith  revaliiig  and  rcvav,  all  the  oulk  hale. 
Guican  and  Gol.  iv.  27. 
Su.G.  tacr-a  consumere  ;  A.S.  leur-ian,  tir-ian, 
to  tire.     V.  Tf.rk. 

Teikfum>,  adj.     Fatiguing. 

As  thai  walkit  be  the  syde  of  anc  fair  well, 
Throu  the  schynynj;  of  the  son  anc  ciele  thai  sc, 
With  torris,  and  turatis,  teirftill  to  tell, 
Bigly  batollit  about  with  wallis  sa  he. 

GuiCan  and  Gol.  i.  4. 
TEIS,  ,v.  pi.     Ropes,  by  which  the  yards  of  a 
ship  hang. 

Than  all  samyn,  wyth  handys  feit  and  kneis 
Did  heis  thare  sale,  and  crossit  doun  thare  teis. 
Dung.  Virgil,  156.  11. 
From  the  same  origin  with  K.  tie. 
To  TELE,  r.  a.     To  cultivate,  E.  to  till. 

(Quhcn  scid  wantis  than  men  oi  tiling  tyris  ; 
Than  rumis  ane,  (indis  it  waist  lyand  : 
Yokis  his  pleuch  ;   telis  at  his  awin  hand. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  315. 
TELYIE,    s.     A   piece    of    butcher    meat.     V. 

Taii.yii;. 
TELLYEVIE,  \.    A  violent  or  perverse  humour. 
Stho  will  sail  all  the  winter  nicht, 
And  uevir  tak  a  tdlyevie. 

Semple,  Evergreen,  i.  67. 
Apparently  the   same   with   S.  iirrivic,   q.   v.   or 
perhaps  from  Fr.  talu-er  to  slope,   to   take  an  ob- 
lique direction. 

To  TEME,  r.  a.     To  empty.     V.  Tetm. 
TEMED,  pret. 

For  drede  thai  wald  him  slo, 
lie  tented  him  to  the  king. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  29.   st.  40. 
"  Perhaps  from  Sax.  Temcd,  or  Getemed.    Alan- 
suefaclus,  doniitus.    Tamed."     Gl. 

Mr.  Scott  is  certainly  right.  The  idea  is,  to  en- 
icc  forward.  For  the  (ioth.  words,  allied  to  E. 
tame,  \Ti\\)\y  not  only  the  use  of  force,  but  occasion- 


ally of  gentle  and  persuasive  means.     Isl,  tein-ia  as. 
suefarere. 

TEMPER-PIN,  s.  The  wooden  pin  used  for 
lenipcriiig  or  regulating  the  motion  of  a  spin- 
ning wheel,  S. 

My  spinning  wheel  is  aiiUl  aiul  stiff,— 
To  keep  the  temper  pin  in  tiff. 
Employs  aft  my  hand.  Sir. 

Ritson^s  S.  Songs,  i.  175. 
TENCHIS,  y.  pi.     Taunts,  reproaches. 
The  rial  stile,  cicpit  Heroicall, 
Full  of  wourschip  and  nobilnes  oner  all, 
Suld  be  compilit,  but  tcnchis-  or  rode  wourde, 
Kcpand  honest  wise  sportis,  quharc  euer  thay 

bourde. 
All  lous  langagc  and  lichtncs  lattand  be ; 
Obscruand  bewtie,  sentence,  and  grauile. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  271.  31. 
"  Fr.  tcnc-er,  tanc-er,  tans-er,  to  chide,  scold, 
taunt;  tanson,  a  chiding,  scolding,  brawling  with;" 
Rudd.      Tcnceresse,  grumbling,  Rom.  de  la  Rose. 

Tance  and  tcncc  are  also  used  in  O.Fr.  in  the 
sense  of  qucrelle,  debat.  Diet.  Trev.  Tanson  was 
applied  also  to  a  species  of  verse,  in  which  poets 
seem  to  have  carried  on  a  sort  of  scolding.match. 

"  The  evidences  of  the  poetical  talent,  which  had 
hitherto  occurred  in  France,  consisted  of  romances, 
tales  and  love-songs,  tensons,  or  pleas  in  verse,  and 
sirventes,  or  the  ovcrtlowings  of  a  satirical  humour." 
Godwin's  Life  of  Chancer,  i.  351. 

He  here  speaks  of  the  period  preceding  the  age  of 
Lorris,  who  wrote  the  Roman  de  la  Rose. 

Tenson.  Vieux  terme  de  Poesie  Franq'oise,  qui 
s'estditde  certains  ouvrages  des  Trouveres  ou  Trou- 
badours.— Us  contenoient  des  disputes  d'amours,  les. 
quclles  etoient  jugces  j)ar  des  Seigneurs  et  Dames  qui 
s'assembloient  a  Pierrcfcu  ct  a  Romans,  dont  les  re- 
solutions  s'appelloicut  ^ms/i  r'' Amours.  On  trouvc 
encore  dc  jolis  Tensons  dans  Ics  vieux  Poetes  Pro- 
vencjeaux.     Diet.  Trev. 

The  Fr.  tenson  most  probably  first  suggested  to 
our  poets  that  singular  species  of  writing  to  which 
they  have  given  the  designation  of  Flj/iing ;  as.  The 
Ell/ting  of  Dunl>nr  and  Kennedy,  Evergreen,  ii.  47. 
Tlie  Vlijting  of  Pohcurt  and  Montgomcrie,  Watson's 
C'oll.  id.  It  even  descended  so  far  as  to  assume  the 
title  of  Tile  Soutur  and  Tailjjior''s  Flj/ting,  Evor. 
green,  i.  190.  St.  1.      V.  also  Contents  of  the  Vol. 

TEND,  adj.     The  tenth. 

The  tend  of  this  Grcgorc 

The  secund,  quham  of  yhc  herd  befor, 

The  nynd  of  this  curst  Emperowre 

J,eo,   that  lywyd  in  fals  errourc, 

Oure  the  Scottis  the  Kyng  Ewan, 

Wyth  the  Peychtis,  regnyd  than, 

In-til  the  kynryk  of  Scotland. 

\Vi)ntoxsn,  vi.  1.3.     V.  Teinds. 
To  TEND,  V.  71.     To  aim  at,  to  intend. 

"  His  Grace  tcndis  on  na  sort,  to  raoue  or  do 
ony  thing,  hot  that  he  may  justlie  be  the  anise  of 
the  thrc  Kstatis."  Acts  James  V.  1535.  c.  38. 
Edit.  1566. 

Fr.  tend-re,  id. 
»  TENDER,  adj 


Sickly,  S. 
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"  Mr.  Henderson  is  much  tenderer  than  he 
wont."      Baillic's  Lett.  ii.  139. 

"  As,  Pope  !ca'  a  tender  iiiiiii. — By  delicate,  the 
Scots  mean  sicklj/,  and  tlie  English  bcaiilij'ul  or 
pleasing-.  These  senses  of  the  words,  tender,  and 
delicate,  the  Scots  seem  to  have  taken  from  (he 
p'rench,  who  make  use  of  delicul  in  the  same  sense 
ixi  foible,  weak  or  feeble  ;  ieatlL  tendre,  (ov  doiiillct, 
unable  to  bear  any  hardship."  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Ob- 
scrv.  p.  108.  109. 

TEN£,  s.     Anger,  sorrow.     V.  Teyne. 
To  TENE,' 1'.  M.     To  irritate.     V.  TeYi>e,  n. 
TENEMENl',    s.     A   house  ;    often  denoting  a 
building  which  includes  several  separate  dwell- 
ings ;  as  a  tenement  of  houses,  S.     L.B.  lene- 
inent-iini,  Rudd. 
To  TENT,  V.  a.    To  stretch  out,  to  extend. 
The  army  al  thay  mycht  se  at  ane  sycht, 
Wyth  tcutis  lentil  strekand  to  the  plane. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  264.  50. 
Fr.  tend-re,  to  extend  ;  Lat.  tend-ere,  to  pitch 
a  (ont. 

TENT,  s.     Care,  notice,  attention.     1.   To  tak 
tent,  to  take  care,  to  be  attentive,  S. 

• The  Lord  ofl   Donglas  alsua, 

AVith  thair  mengne,  giid  tent  suld  ta. 
(iuhill  oil  thaim  had  of  help  myster, 
And  help  with  thaim  that  with  hym  war. 

Barbour,  xi.  451.  MS. 
Dawnus  son  Turnus,  in  the  nynte  tak  tent, 
Segeis  new  Troye,  Eneas  (ho  absent. 

Doug,  f'irgil;  Contentes,  12.  45, 
The  pi.  is  sometimes  used. 

The  prince  Eneas  on  this  wyse  allanc 
The  fatis  of  goddis,  and  rasis  mony  ano 
llehersing  schew,  and  sundry  strange  ventis, 
The  Quene  and  all  the  Tyrianis  takand  tentis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  92.  44. 
The  phrase  corresponds  to  Ft.  f aire  attention. 
"   A  story  is  told  of  an    English  lady,  who   con. 
^^lted  a  physician  from  Scotland,  and  being  desired 
1)V  him   to  tak  tent,   understood  that  tent  zcine  was 
prescribed  her,  which  she  took  accordingly.     It  is 
not  said  what  was  the  conseipience  of  this  mistaken 
prescri|)lion  ;    but  as  that  species  of  wine  is  far  from 
being  a  specilic  for  every  disorder,   this  is  a  phrase, 
which,   l)y  the  faculty  at  least,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided."     Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Obscrv.  p.  19. 

2.  To  tali  tent  to,  to  take  care  of,  to  exercise  con- 
cern about  a  person  or  thing,  S. 

To  say  the  salmes  fast  sho  bigan. 
And  loke  no  lent  un(o  no  man. 

I'zcaine,  ver.  890.  E.  M.  R. 
Rcniane  I  here,   1  am  hot  perischit, 
For  thair  is  few  to  me  that  takis  tent. 
That  garris  me  ga  sa  raggit,   reuin,  and  rent. 
Lj/nd'Uij's  H'arkis,   1592,   p.  264. 
R.  Brunnc  use*  a  similar  phrase,   p.  220. 

I  rede  thou  gjj'ie  gode  lent,  \.  chastise  t  ham  sonc. 
For  tham  )e  may  bo  schent,   for  vengeance  is 
granted  bone. 

3.  To  Ink  tent  of,  to  beware  of,  to  be  on  one's 
guard  against,  S. 


I  redd  yen,  good  folks,  lak  lent  of  me. 

Herd's  Collection,  ii.  29. 
To  Tent,  t.  n.     To  attend,  to  observe  attentive- 
ly, generally  with  the  prep.  to. 

Spynagros  than  S|)ekis  ;  said,  Lordingis  in  le, 
1  rede  you  tent  treuly  to  my  teching. 

Guicun  and  Gol.  ii.  3. 
It  is  somedmes  used  without  the  prep. 
These  lurdanes  came  just  in  my  sight, 
As  I  was  tenting  Chloc. 

Rainsaj/''s  IVork/:,  i.  119. 
Abbrev.  from  Fr.  attend-re,  or  Lat.  ullend-erc 
Tent,   how  the  Caledonians,   lang  supine. 
Begin,  mair  wise,  to  open  baith  their  een. 
Raimajf's  Poems,  i.  50. 

To  Tent,  v.  a.     1.  To  observe,  to  remark,  S. 
The  neighbours  a'  tent  (his  as  well  as  L 

Rainsujf''s  Poems,  ii.  75. 
Think  ye,  are  we  less  blest  than  they, 
Wha  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way. 
As  hardly  worth  their  while  ? 

Burns,  iii.  157. 
2.  To  regard,  to  put  a  value  on,  S. 
And  nane  her  smiles  will  tent, 
Soon  as  her  face  looks  auld. 

Ramsai/'s  Poems,  ii.  76. 
A.  Bor.  to  tent,  i.  e.  to  tend,  or  look  to  ;  Ray. 
Tentie,  adj.     Attentive,  S.     Fr.  atteutif. 
Be  wyse,  and  tentie,  in  thy  governing. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  276. 
Tentily,  adt.     Carefully,  S. 

Back  with  the  halesome  girss  in  haste  she  hy'd^ 
And  tentily  unto  the  sair  apply'd. 

Ross''s  Ilelenore,  p.  15.  16. 

Tentless,  adj.    Inattentive,  heedless,  S. 
I'll  wander  on,  with  tentless  heed, 
How  never-halting  moments  speed, 
Till  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread. 

Burns,  iii.  87. 
TER,  s.     Tar. 

And  pyk,  and  ter,  als  haifT  thai  tane ; 
And  lynt,  and  herdis,  and  bryiistanc. 

Barbour,  xvii.  611.  MS. 
Tent,  terre,  Su.G.  tiuera,  A.S.   tare,  id.     The 
origin,  according  to  Seren.,  is  Sw.  toere,  tyre,  tacda, 
lignum  pingue,   ex  quo  hoc  liquamcn  coquitur. 
TERCE,  s.     "  A  liferent  competent  by  law  to 
widows  who  have  not  accepted  of  a  special  pro- 
vision, of  the  third  of  the  heritable  subjects  in 
which   their  husbands   died   infeft."     Erskinc's 
Instit.   B.  2.  Tit.   9.  s.  iJ-     Lat.  Icrt-ia,  Fr. 
tiers. 
The  widow  is  hence  styled  the  tcrcer,  ibid. 

TERE. 

Eschamcs  of  our  sleuth  and  cowardisc, 
Seand  thir  gentilis  and  thir  paganis  auld 
Ensew  virtue,  and  eschew  euery  vice. 
And  for  sa  schorte  renowne  warren  so  bald. 
To  sustene  were  and  panis  tere  vn(alii. 

Doug.  Virgil,  I'rol.  J5S.  8. 
"  To   bear,  undergo,    to  digest,"   Iludd.     Sibb. 
Ticwfi  it  as  the  same  with  tkir  injury.     Perhaps  it 
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iiu)-  he  viewcil  «5  an  (if//.,  allied  to,  or  the  samo 
^villl  Ttir,  q.  v. 

It  may  bo  observed,  that  Isl.  lor  dcnotca  difficuKy 
in  accomplisliing  any  thing.     Torfacra,  n  difllciilt 
V  ay  ;  forkacnd,  hard  to  be  known, 
TCRE,  ndf.     Tender,  delicate. 

In  dosrribing  the  drosses  of  tliqjiQurticrs  of  Ve- 
11U.S,  the  poet  mentions 

Satini'  fignrrs  champit  with  I'ouris  and  bcwi«, 
JJ.imlsHiiro  /cri!  py'i^  <inhairon  thair  lyis 
Pclrlo,  Orphany  (juhilk  eneric  utait  rcncwls. 
Police  of  Honour^  i.  46. 
This  seems  to  mean  t)io  tcndir  w  delicate ^pilo  of 
(lowt-rrd  damask  ;  Tout,  (ere  tenor,  dclicqtns. 
TERIYST,  Tini-T,vsT,  pari  pa.     Grated. 
A  l''"ll  lyonu  the  King  has  gcrt  be  l)rocht 
AVithln'a  bapraco,  forgret  liarm  that  he  wrotht, 
Ttrlijst  in  yrn,  na  mar  power  hiin  gailF; 
OIV  wodnchs  he  exeedyt  all  the  lalfT', 
fVallau;  xi.  197.  M.S.'  Fe/iijsf,  Kdit,  Perth, 

■ -Tho  fi'.ll  mono  Myth  bennies  bpyeht, 

In  throw  the  tirlkU  wyndo  schane  by  nychi, 
Doug,  firglt,  '72,  87. 
Fr.  (reillisj  a  grated  frame;  irdll-or,  to  grate 
-nr  lattice,  to  compass  or  hold  in  with  cross  bars  or 
lai tired  frames ;  Cotgr. 

T£RNE,Trrnfj),  o(fi.  Fierce,  wrathful,  choleric 
Thoeh  yc  be  kcne,  and  ineon«tant,  und  cruel 

in  mywi ; 
Thof  h  ye  n»  tyf;arjs  be  (erne,  be  tretabil  In  lulf. 
Diihhar,  MaUhml  Porm.*,  p.  64. 
«  The  moderator,  a  mont  grave  and  wise  man, 
yet  naturally  somewlmt  Irrmd,  took  mo  up  a  little 
occurately,  shewlni;  1  might  draw  the  question  no 
strait  as  I  pleased^  yet  be  had  not  litated  it  ko." 
Dalllle'B  Lett.  i.  134. 

Belg,  toornig  wratlifiil,  toorn  anger,  Sn.G.focr- 
lorn.n  to  irritate, 

TERNYTF,  *.    Corr.  of  Trinity. 
Til  the  Fest  of  the  Tir>u,tb 
lie  grawntyd  thamo  trewyd  for  to  be. 

IViinlaxan,  V\\,  8,  GD. 
Ilenco  the  corr.  Tarnly  Mfir/ict,  Ang,  the  name 
still  given  to  a  fair  held,  at  lirechin,  at  the  time 
when  this  feast  wa»  celebrated  during  I'opery, 
TERSE,  s.     A  debate,  a  diaputc,  S.B. 
To  Terse,  r.  »,    To  debate,  to  contend,  S.B. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Tc«t.  lorLen^  (rots-en^  irri. 
tare,  instlgare,  provocare  verbis  ferocibus, 
TERSEL,  s. 

Foul  Flirdon,  Wansuckod,  Tend  of  a  Tade, 
Thy  meiter  mi^iinado  hath  lo\i«ily  lucUed, 

Morilgomerie,  IVaUon'!:  CM.  ill.  5. 
It  may  perhaps  signify  brood,  at  a  deriv,  from 
A.S.  Icon.,  Teut.  tcorit,  mcrabrum  virile. 
'rE.STOON,  Testone,  s.    A  Scottish  silver  coin, 
varying  in  value, 

"  'I'here  is  no  mention  of  these  coins  in  the  Scot, 
tlsh  statutee  before  the  beglnninj;  of  James  V'l.'s 
time,  which  the  French  and  English  call  teatoons 
•from  their  having  the  king's  head  stamped  on  them  ; 
but  Nicolson  is  of  opinion  that  their  name  was  com., 
iiion  enough  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary,  mother  of 
James  V'l.     Certainly  Fr.  likncius  expressly  calls 


some  of  the  roin»  of  Francis  II,  of  Fr.ince.  and 
Mary  of  jicotland,  hi»  wife,  lesloons.  Their  valiio 
in  hngland  was  always  the  pamo  as  philling'^,  b'.it 
among  the  Scots,  at  (irsi  they  were  five  sliillings, 
and  then  raised  to  a  hl;;her  value,"  Introd.  to  An, 
dcrsou's  Diplom.  p,  l.'tl. 

The  silver  coin,  weighing  about  00  ijrains  Troy, 
with  Mary'-s  head,  15fi5,  is  {,'euer^illy  denominated 
her /e.s^oon,  V,  Cardonnel's  Nunilsm.  p,  00.  (^.Fr, 
(cslci  a  head.  Teuton.  Cnpitatux  viimmus.  On  les 
nppclKiit  Ifulant  A  eause  <le  la  teto  dij  Kol,  qui  y  e. 
toit  reinpscntoe.     Diet,  Trev,  • 

ToTETE,  Tcht,  f,  o.     J,  To  send  forth  as  if 
by  stealth  ;  to  cause  to  peep  out. 

The-foiskBoppis,  Uland  futth  tharo  hcdc 
Gan  chyp,  and  kyth  ihare  vornale  lippis  red. 
Doii^.  f'iigil,  Frol.  .101,  13, 
2.  r-  p.     To  peep  out,  to  look  in  a  sly  or  prying 
way  }  often  as   implying   the   idea  that   this  is 
done  clandestinely,  .8.  pron,  tcet ;  synon.  hcil;. 
''  They  «,iy  Scot,  lie  is  tccting  out  at  the  tchi. 
do«,  j,  e,  he  steals  a  glance  or  hasty  view  through 
the  window;"  Rndd. 

But  I  fan  teet,  an'  hitch  about, 
And  melt  them  ere  they  wit. 

Poem's  in  (he  huchnn  Diafccf,  p.  36. 
Sibb.,  while  ho  justly  overlooks  lludd.'s  etymon. 
C'  probably  a  F.  (elc,  caput)  i?  not  much  mor« 
happy  in  iiis  derivation.  For  he  views  it  as  "  corr. 
from  iiclp,  kfjcli-fn,  to  peep  or  ^py.''  It  is  cvi. 
dently  from  the  fiame  stock  wiU»  Su.G,  tift.a  inspi. 
core,  Jliro  explains  this  word  almost  in  the  same 
terms  with  Rudd.  Per  transenuam  vcluti  viderc,  ut 
holent  euriosl  ant  post  tegmina  latentes.  This  idea 
of  "  lurking  behind  a  covert,"  very  frequently  en. 
ters  Into  the  pense  in  which  we  use  our  S,  term. 
There  had  undoubtedly  been  a  eogn.^to  word  in 
0,E,,  «8  Skinner  renders  tolctli,  looketh  ;  suppos- 
ing that  It  is  (tilled  to  J^at,  (ue-or,  (td-tus,  Ihre 
adopts  the  idea  .is  to  (itt-n.     Ilenee, 

Tf.ct-bo,  s.     1.  Bo-peep,  S. 

Bui  bho  maun  e'en  be  glad  to  look, 
An'  play  tcct-bo  frae  nook  to  nook. 

Fcrgtisiou'i!  Poems,  ii.  113, 
2.  "Used  mctaph.  to  denote  inconstancy,  or  infi. 
dclity. 
By  teti(-bo  friends,  an'  nae  a  few, 
I've  rough  been  tiuiUit, 

Muihoii'i  Poems,  p.  95. 
TETH,  s.    Temper,  disposition.    JIUcetlCd,  ill- 
humoured,  having  a  bad  temper,  Fife. 
Allied  perhaps  to  .\.S,  lifht  iii^fructio,  feting  dis. 
ciplina,  or  U\.  tidt  jndecljn,  iV/e/'^r  titt  um ;  huic 
rei  studes  ;  Verel, 

TETHERFACED,  adj.    Having  an  ill-natured 
aspect,  .S. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl,  teH'O,  rostrum  beluinnm ; 
whence  irititr,  torvus  et  minax, 
TEUCH,  TcuGJi,  Tewch,  adj.    1.  Tough,  not 
easily  broken,  S, 
Amiddis  anc  rank  trc  lurkis  a  golden  bcuch, 
With  aureate  leuis,  and  llexibii  twistis  (euch. 


Dvug.  Virgil, 


1G7,  43. 
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A.S.  (oil,'  itj.  I'rom  Moe-:.G.  (iuh-an  ducerc,  vtl" 
pcrtrahi ;  (j.  any   thing  that  may  be  drawn  out  or 
fxtcndcd. 

2.  Tedious,  lengthened  out,  not  soon  coining  to- 
a  close. 

It  occurs  ill  aiv  old  adage  ; 

The  Spring  e'ciiiiin^s  are  lang  and  laiuh. 

3.  Not  frank  or  easy,  dry  as  to  manner,  stilT  in 
conversation,  S. 

About  mu  frc'indis  anew  I  gatt, 
liycht  blythlie  on  uie  thav  leuch  ; 
But  now  they  mak  it  woudir  (eiali. 

liannaiijiic  I'ocms,  p.  18a. 
i.  Per(iiiacious.     A  teucli  lUbitte,  one  in   which 
the  ciisputants,  on  both  sided,  adhere  obstinite- 
ly  to  their  arjjument',  S; 
Baillie  uses  tough  in  this  sense. 
"   Here  arose  the  /o«^/ies/ dispute  we  had  in  alF 
the  Assembly."     Letters,   i.  98. 

^  tctich  baillcy  one  keenly  contested,  S. 
At  Loncarty  they  fought  fu'  ieuch. 

A.  Duuglits^s  Puems,  p.  12. 
Is),  sei^r.er,  syuon.  with  A.S.  ioh,  denotes  a  man 
who  is  tenacious  of  his  purpose.      Their  vorii  seigcr 
a  sit  inal ;  cuussara  suam  teuaciter  dufeudebant  j  01. 
'f  ryggv.  S.  p.  i-  1-10. 

5.   To  make  am/  Ih'mg  lenrh^  to  do  it  reluctantly. 

Schir,  say  for  thi  self,  thow  seis  thow  art  schent. 

It  may  nocht  mend  the  ane  my  te  to  inak  i  t  sa  teitg/t. 

Gaican  and  Gel.  iv.  6. 

TEUCH,  y.     A  draught,  a  pull  of  any  liquor,  S. 

This  word  is  entirely  Gothic.     Su.G.  tos^  nolat 

baustuni,  potantium  ductuiu.. 

Drack  lit  then  driji.k  i  en  tog.  Uno  haustu  po- 
(uni  ilium  hausif.  i.  e.  S.  "  lie  drank  out  that  drink 
at  ae  tench."     Hist.  Alex.  Magn.  ap.  Hire. 

This  learned  writer  gives  it  as  derived  from  tog-a 
Irahero,  duccre,  as  K.  draught  from  drazc.  Ihre 
adds;  Nos  edam  toga paa  usurpamus  de  irapigre  bi- 
benlibus.  Belg.  /fug ;  togc,  id.  Kilian  gives  ioghe, 
tcughc,  hauslus,  as  syiwn.  with  dronck. 
I'EUG,  Tug,  ;?.  A  rope.  It  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  a  halter.  Loth. 

Su.G.  tog,  a  rope,  Isl.  tog,  taug,  id.  from  tog-u 
ducere. 

TEUKIN,  adj.     Ounrrelsome,  troublesome,  S.B.' 
If  I  mistake   not,  it   sometimes   in('liules  the  idea 
of  fraud.     Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  tuck  fraus,    fal- 
lacia,   insidiae,  niachinatio  ;   Isl.  (ulk-a  pellicere. 
To  TEW,  V.  a.     To  make  tough.     Meat    is  S)id 
to  be  leufd,  when  roasted   with  so  slow  a  fire 
that  it  becomes  tough,  S.O.     V.  Taave  arrd 
Taw,  v.  1. 
To  Tew,  v.  n.     Grain  is  said   to  tew,  when  it 
becomes  damp,  and  acquires  a  bad  taste,  S  B. 
Su.G.   taef  odor,   lacfk-a  gustarc  ;    Isl.   thrf-ur, 
odor,  plerumque  ingraius,  thcf-a  odorari,  item,  foe- 
tcre.  Arm.  tajf-a,  (av-a,  gustarc. 
Tew,  .f.     A  bad  taste,  especially  that  occasioned 

by  dampness,  S.B. 
THA,  TiiAY,  TuEv,  pron.  These  j  all  pron.  in 
the  same  manner. 


And  the  f^rst  buke  of  tha 
Sail  trete  fra  the  begynnyng 

Of  the  warlde. 

IVynto-^n,  i.  1.  t>. 
Jia.  tha  sam  folk  be  send  to  the  depfurd, 
Gert  set  thcground  with  -iliarp  sf.jkis  ctTbutd. 

Wallate,  x.  41.  -MS. 
And  were  not  his  expert  mail  Sibylla 
Tauclit  him  thay  war  hot  vode  gaistis  all  ihu. 
But  ouy  bodyi?,  as  waunderand  wrachis  waist^. 
He  had  apoun  thainu  ruschit  in  grete  iiaist. 

Doug..  Hrgi/,   173.  2C. 
Quhat  hard  mischance- lilit  so  thy  plesand  fac<;?^ 
Or  quhy  se  I  thuj/  full  woundis  ?  allace! 

Ibid.  48.  30, 

In  thcjj  dayis  war  maillusiouus 

Be  Deuillis  werkis  and  coniuratiouns, 
_^       Than  now  thare  bene,  sa  can  clerkis  detcrme, 
Foe  blissit  be  God,  the  faith  is  uow  raare  ferme. 

Ibid.  C.  54. 
A.S.  fhaegc,  illi. 
THACK,  s.    Thatch.     V.  Tuak. 
Tii.ACKEK,  i.     A  thatcher,  S. 
The  tliacker  said  to  his  man, 
Let  us  raise  tliis  lidtkr,  if  we  can. 

Ranitays  S.  Prov.  p.  6S. 
Tiiack-stone,  s.    Stone  fit  for  covering  houses. 

.la.  VI.  P.  23.  c.  26.     V.  Skailme. 
THAFFS,  s.  pi.     The   benches   of  a   boat,  on 
■which  the  rowers  sit,  S. 

Belg.  doficn,  id.     Isl.  thopte,  frabs  sen  sedilc  in 
ivavi;  G.  Andr.  p.  2C6.     Tliotta,  transtrae;  Verel. 
THAI,  Thay,  prou.  PI.  of  Ae  or  slie. 
Thai  stutTit  heluiys  in  hy, 
Breist  plait,  and  birny, 
Thaij  renkis  maid  reddy 
All  geir  that  myght  gane. 

Ga-san  and  Gol.  iii.-  7. 
Johns,  gives  A.S.  thi  as  the  origin  of  K.  thei/. 
But  hi  is  the  A.S.  word.     This  seems  from  thaege, 
like  the  pron.  tha,  thay. 
THAINS,  .v./j/.     V.  Rayen. 
THAIR,  used  in  composition,  .Like  E.  there. 

Johns.,  in  deriving  thereabout,  only  says,  "  from 
there  and  about."  But  the  K.  adv.  there  does  not 
seem  properly  tu  enter  into  the  composition.  There, 
in  com|i.  (S.  fhair,  thur.)  seems  (o  be  originally 
the  genit.,  dal.  and  abl.  of  the  A.S.  article,  thaere, 
there,  corresponding  to  Gr.  tik,  -rni,  t«.  \.  Hickes. 
Granim.  A.S.  p.  7.  According  to  this  idea,  Lye- 
e.xpl.  A.S.  T/irte/--/D,  ad  cum,  earn,  id.;  Fraefer  eum, 
earn,  id.  :  Thiier-acjlcr,  post  hoc,  hacc,  vcl  ea,  pos- 
tea  :  Thaer-of,  de  vel  ex  eo,  ca^  iis  ;  Thaer-innc, 
ill  eo,  ea,  iis»  1  am  much  inclined  (o  think  that  .\..S» 
thfier,  ibi,  in  that  place,  was  originally  the  gcnit.  or 
abl.  of  the  article;  as  Lat.  illic  and  i.-Z/c  have  been 
formed  from  ille,  iite. 
TiiAiUANE.NT,  adv.     Concerning  that. 

"  Being  cairfull  (hat  the  samyne  be  cleired  to  tlie 
leidges,  and   thay    be    put   in   ane  Cw-rtaintie  thair. 

anent the  saids   LorJis   finds  and  dccUris,"'  ice. 

Acts  Sederunt,  29th  January  1G50. 
TjuiRATTOVK,  adv.     Concerning. 
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Tliaii  spak  tlu!  Iv'ms,  your  foncliision  is  quaint, 
And  /huinittoiir  yi'  niak  to  us  a  iiUiiiif. 

rric.sti-  Peblh,  S.  P.  R.  i.  I  J. 
V.  Til  Mil. 
TiiAiKBEi'OK,  Ti I, Mill i; Foil,  iidv.    Before  that 
time. 

]l<'  had  in  Fraiini'o  Ixmic  /h/ir  bcj'or 
With  his  niodyr,  duini-  Ysalu'll. 

liarbniir.  \\\.  im.  MS. 
TfiAiUBEN,  Tiif'un-itr.N,  wh.    In  an  inner  apjrt- 
ment  of  a  house  ;  as  Ihairbiit  respects  an  outer 
apartment,  S. 

"For  till'  removing  of  that  impediment  of  pro. 
reeding  in  the  Utter-house  (that  tlie  procurator  is 
(hair  bni)  it  is  appoinlit  l)e  the  saidis  Lordis  that 
thair  sal  be  lifteiii  advocatis  noniinat  ;  quha  sail  be 
ap|)oiiilit  for  the  Inner-lioiise."  Acts  Sederunt, 
nth  January  1G04. 

"  Ilout  I,"  qiioth  she,"  yc  may  well  ken, 
"  'Tis  ill  brought  hut  that's  no  there  ben." 
llani.\(ii/'s  Poems,  ii.  5'i.5. 
Sometimes  thc-hcn.     Hare  Ihr.hen,  having  littla 
provision  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  or  spetice. 
Sair  are  we  nidder'd,   that  is  what  ye  ken. 
And  but  for  her,  wc  had  been  bare  the-hcn. 
Ross''s  Uelenore,  p.  51. 
The  butt  is  \ised  in  the  same  way. 
In  caice  the  judge  will  not  permit, 
That  you  come  ben,   byde  still  the  buff. 

P.  i\laiii/'s  Truth's  Travels,  Pennecuik's 
Poems,   171.',,    p.  lOf). 
Tout,  daer-binnen,  intro,  intus.  Belg.  duar-buy- 
ten,  without  that  place,   Sewel. 
TiiAiiiBY,  TiiARE-BY,  udv.  1.  Thereabout,  used 
with  respect  to  place. 

Ane,   on  the  wall  that  lay, 

Bi"si(l  him  till  his  fere  gan  saj', 

"  This  man  thinkis  to  mak  gud  cher," 

(And  ncmniyt  ano  husband  thurbij  ncr.) 

Barbour,  x.  387. 
y.  Thereabout,  as  to  time,  S. 

A  thousand  and  thre  hundyr  ^cre 
Nyntj'  and  hve  or  thare-bi/  iiere, 
Robert  the  Keth,  a  myehty  man 
J5e  Ivnage,   and  apperand  than 

For  to  be  a  Lord  of  niycht, 

In  Ferniartine  at  Fivy 
Assegit  his  awnt,  a  gud  lady. 

lVijntoi:ii,  ix.  16.  2. 
3.  Used  also  with   respect  to  number  or  quality, 
o. 

Belg.  daerbey,  ad  hoc,  ad  hacc,  penes,  prope, 
Skinner,  vo.  There. 

TiiAiu-Dou.N,  Theu  doujt,  od-c.     Downwards, 
in  that  place  below,  S. 

And  throw  the  wall  he  maid,  with  his  botkin 

A  lytil  hole  richt  prevelie  maid  he. 

That  all  theyr  deid  thair-duun  he  mychtweill  se. 

Dunbar,  Alaitland  Poems,   p.  71. 
Hie  soveraiu  Lord,   let  ueir  this  sinful  sot 

Do  schame  frae  hame  unto  your  nation  ;     ■ 
I..et  neir  again  sic  an  be  ealld  a  Scot, 

A  rotten  crok,  louse  of  the  dok  ther  doitn. 
Kenncdjj  Evergreen,  ii.  72. 


TiiAin-P.AST,  TiiEiiE  EAST,  flrfv.  In  the  east; 
also,  towards  the  cast,  S. 

'•  Clydesdale  was  somewhat  suspected  in  their  af- 
fection to  the  cause,  especially  the  Marquisses  of 
llan.ilton  and  Di)nglasses  appearing  against  us  ; 
wliercfore  the  Tables  there  east  tliouyht  ihey  should 
not  conjoin,  but  divided  them  in  four."  Baillie's 
f-ett.  i.  lf)t. 
TiiAiUFURTii,  adv.     In  the  open  air,  S. 

'<  lie  puuysl  theitl'is,  rcuers  iV  othir  criminabyll 
personis  with  sic  seuerite  and  juslice,  that  the  bes- 
tiall  &  gudis  \ay  thuirfur/h  but-ony  trubill."  Bel- 
lend.  C'ron.  Fol.  17.  b.  Sub  lio  atservabantur ; 
Boeth. 
TiiAiaiNTii.L,  adv.     Theirin. 

"  All  bands  and  actis  of  caution  to  bo  taen  and 
ressawed  in  suspensiounes  heirefter,  shall  bear  this 
clause  insert  thuirintill."  Act  Sederunt,  aSJth  Ja- 
nuary 1050.      V    Lsrii.. 

TiiAiKoun,  TiiAR  oL'ii,  rtf/v.  On  the  other  side, 
in  relation  to  a  river. 

Bathe  horss  and  men  into  the  wattir  fell, 
The  hardy  Scottis,  that  wald  na  langar  duell, 
Set  on  the  laitl' with  strakis  sad  and  sar  : 
Off  thaim  thar  our,  as  than  sowerit  thai  war. 
IVallace,  vii.  1187.  MS. 
lliereover.  Edit.  1648. 
TiiAinowT,   Thakout,   adv.     Without,  as  de- 
noting exclusion  from  a  place,  S. 

Tlie  yett  he  wor,  quhill  cummin  was  all  the  rout. 
Of  Inglys  and  Scottis,  he  held  na  man  thurout. 
Wallace,  iv.  488.  MS. 

Is  this  fair  Lady  Chestcty  I 

1  think  it  war  a  grit  pitie 
That  ye  sould  be  thairozcf. 

Lj/ndsuy,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  51. 
To  lie  thttirout ;  to  lie  in  the  open  air  during 
night,  S. 

Teut.  daer-uf,  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  signi> 
fyiiig  ex  CO,  indc,  thence. 
TiiAiiiTii.L,  Thehtym.,  adv.    Thereto. 
Nor  mysknaw  not  the  condiciouns  of  vs 
Latyne  pe[)yll  and  folkis  of  Saturnus, 
Vnconstrenyt,  not  be  law  bound  therti/ll. 

Doug.  Virgil,  212.  21. 
TiiAin  UP,  adv.     Out  of  bed. 

"  1  haue  walkit  laiter  thair  up  then  I  wald  hauc 
done,  gif  it  had  not  bene  to  draw  sum  thing  out  of 
Iiii.i,  quhilk  this  beircr  will  schaw  yow,  quhilk  \9 
the  fairest  commodilie,  that  can  be  olferit  to  excuse 
your  atfairis."  Lett.  Buchanan,  Detect.  Q.  Mary, 
H.  3.  b.  Jay  Teille  plus  tard  la  haul  que  jc  n'eussc 
fait,  &c.  Fr.  copy. 

TH  AK,  s.  Thatch ;  the  covering  of  a  roof, 
when  made  of  straw,  rushes,  heath,  &c.  Tliackf 
S.  Yorks. 

Sum  grathis  first  the  thai:  and  rufe  of  trc. 
And  sum  about  deluis  the  fousy  depe. 

Doug.  Virgil,  26.  17. 
Thack  and  rape,  the  covering  of  a  stack,  S. 

The  stacks  get  on  their  winter-hap, 

And  thack  and  rape  secure  the  toil-worn  crap. 

Burns,  iii.  51. 
In  thack  an'  rape,  in  order.     V.  SMiiRiE. 
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"  Clothing,  necessaries  ;"  Gl.  Burns.  Rut  this 
is  only  the  idea  suggested.  The  phrase  itself  has  a 
more  uciieral  si-nse. 

ToTlIAK,  Tji.ack,  r.  a.  To  thatch,  S.  O.E. 
id.  "  I  thacke  a  house."  Palsgrauc. 
Out  of  au-  thiick  and  raip,  a  proverbial  phrase,  ap. 
plied  to  one  who  aets  quite  in  a  disorderly  way  ;  q. 
resemblinj;  thatch  so  loosed  by  the  wind,  that  the 
rvpc  has  no  hold  of  it. 

S.  ihuc,  thcac,  Isl.  thak,  Sti.G.  t/ilc,   Ahin.  Iheici, 
Gerin.  ciach,  Lat.  tcct-iim,  a  roof  or  covering  for  a 
house.     V.  TiiLiK,  Z-. 
THAN,  adv.     Then,  at  that  time,  S. 
Than  gaddryt  he  rycht  hastily 
Thaim  that  he  mowcht  of  hi^  nienve. 

Bar/juiir,  xvi.  J70.  MS. 
Bot  than  the  trunxpetlis  werely  blastis  ahoundis, 
W  y(h  terrib^l  brag  of  brasin  bliidy  souikIIs. 
i)u:i^'.  rin;.'f,   1<J\.  .)!. 
Be  than,  by  that  time;  Or  than,  before  that  time. 
V.  Be  Than. 
TiiAK-ULiii),  i-.     Tlie  thatch-board,  tlie  roof. 

Kyr  all  cler 

Sone  throw  the  thak  btird  gan  apper. 

Harbour,  iv.  1*26.  MS. 
THANE,  Thayne,  .<.     A  title  of  honour,  used 
among  the  ancient  Scots,  wliich  seems  gradual- 
ly to  have  declined  in  its  signification. 
Quhen  Makbeth-Fynlayk  thus  wes  slanc, 
Of  Vyitt  -Makdnlf  that  tyme  tlie  Thane 
For  his  trawaille  and  his  bownte 
At  Malcolme  as  Kyng  askyd  thire  thre. 

ly^/ntoan,  vi.  19.  2. 
And  thai  women  than  fhowcht  he 
Thre  werd  systrys  mast  lyk  to  be. 
The  fyrst  he  hard  say  gangand  bv, 
•   Lo,  yhondyr  the  Thayne  of  Crwmbawchty.' 
The  tothir  woman  sayd  agayne, 
'  Of  Morave  yhondyre  1  sc  the  Thayne' 

Ibid.  18.  23. 
Although  it  occurs  in  our  history  before  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  Canmore,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it 
was  introduced  by  this  prince,  from  his  attachment 
io  A.S.  manners,  as  he  had  been  educaled  in  the 
Engli^h  court  ;  Notes  to  Sibb.  Fife,  p.  221.  IJut 
it  is  more  probable,  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the 
A.S.  in  an  earlier  reign,  as  in  this  it  seems  to  have 
given  place  to  the  title  of  Earl ;  Lord  Ilailes'  An. 
nals,   i.  27. 

This,  as  taking  place  of  Murmor,  appears  (o 
have  been  the  highest  title  of  honour  known  in  S., 
before  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  Afterwards, 
that  of  Eari  was  probably  reckoned  more  honour, 
able,  as  having  obtained  a  more  determinate  sense 
in  Kngland  after  the  Norman  conquest.  For,  ac- 
cording to  Spelman,  (vo.  Eurla)  Eric  seems  rather 
to  have  denoted  a  Duke  than  a  Count. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  there  were  Earls  in  S. 
even  before  the  time  of  .Malcolm  Jl.  Dalvell's  Frag, 
nients,  Desultory  Rellections,  p.  ;J7.  Torfamis  says; 
Fuit  quidam  Comes  in  Scotia  Melbrigdius.  Hist.  Or- 
ead, circ.  \.  860.  Lib.  i.  c.  4.  According  loSdirlson, 
"  Earl  Sigurd  killed  Melbrigd,  called  Tonn,  a  Scot, 
tish  Earl."  Si^ui.dr  larl  drup  Mclbrii'da  Tvnn,  larl 
Vol.  II. 


Skulskun  ;  llt-imskringla,  V.  i.  99.  Torfaous  ■j.\<r, 
mentions  Dungad  Comes  Catcnesiae,  A.  875.  lie  is 
called  Dun'radar  iarls  nf  Katanvst- ;  Orkneyiuga  S. 
p.  1.  We  also  read  of  F.rp,  the  son  of  Melduii,  a 
certain  Earl  from  Scotland  ;  .Melduni  cujusdam  co- 
mitis  c  Scotia,  aborit  870.  J  list.  Oread.  Lib.  i.  c.  .5. 
of  Earls  Ilund  and  Melsnaf,  Die  kinsman  of  Mai. 
colm,  who  afterwards  came  to  the  throne,  A.  903, 
Ibid.  c.  10.  .\nd  Mr.  D.ilyill  also  refers  to  Adils 
and  Hring,  .\.  085.  who  both  receive  the  name  of 
Lirl  ;  J'gill,  Sk:illagriiu  S.  lint  there  is  no  evidence- 
that  they  re>idcd  in  Scotland.  They  are  called  two 
brothers  w!io  presided  over  Urellanili,  the  land  of 
the  Britons  ;  and  are  said  to  have  been,  skatts:illdir 
unilir  Adal^tcin  koniing,  tributaries  to  Athelstan 
King  of  England.  V.  Johnstone,  .Vntiq.  Celto- 
Scand.  p.  33.  coinp.  with  pp.  11.  -12.  Mention  is 
made,  in  Xiala  Saga,  of  an  Earl  Molkolf,  i.  e.  Mal- 
colm, who  seems  to  have  resided  on  the  Border,  in 
a  [dace  called  Whitsburg,  near  Berwick.  V.  John- 
stone,  p.  1  12. 

In  the  same  work,  Makbeth  Comes,  952.  is  also 
mentioned  ;  and  Finleikus  Comes  Scotorum,  985. 
Ol.  Tryggnason  S.  It  is  added,  that,  "  if  we 
uiiglit  credit  Torfaeus, — Malcolm  Jklackenneth  was 
in  use  to  create  Jvirls  ;"  and  that  "  there  is  an  ear- 
lier account  of  the  creation  of  an  Earl ;"  for  Skuli, 
the  brother  of  Liot,  having  gone  into  Scotland,  was 
there  digiiilied  with  the  name  of  Earl  by  the  Scot- 
tish king.  v.  01.  Tryggnason  S.  Johnstone,  p. 
118. 

Mr.  Dalyell  has  justly  observed,  that  "  great  lati- 
tude  must  be  given  to  thii  imperfect  accounts  Tor- 
faeus and  the  writers  of  the  Sagas  might  obtain." 
AVhen  they  use  the  term,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
it  is  meant  to  express  the  dignity  of  Thane;  as  the 
latter  designation,  although  of  Gothic  origin,  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  used,  among  the  Scandi- 
naviins,  as  so  honourable  a  term,  or  in  so  definite 
a  sense. 

It  is  probahlo,  tliat  some  were  created,  by  our 
kings,  earls  in  Caithness,  before  the  term  was  more 
generally  used.  As  this  country  had  been  long  in 
tlie  possession  of  the  Norwegians,  and  governed  by 
those  who  had  been  honoured  with  this  title  by  the 
kings  of  Norway,  their  successors  in  power,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  Scottish  crown,  might  view  it  as  more 
honourable  tiuin  'Thane. 

It  seems  evident  that  this  name,  as  used  in  the  in- 
stances  referred  to,  was  not  merely  honorary,  but 
descriptive  o(  olhee.  For  no  sooner  was  Skuli,  a- 
bove  mentioned,  made  an  Earl,  than  he  raised  forces 
in  Caithness,  and  led  them  into  the  islands  ;  Antiq. 
Cetto-Scand.  p.  US.  The  same  thing  was  done  bv" 
^loddan,  after  he  had  been  made  an  Earl  by  a  Scot- 
tish king,  called  Karl  by  the  Norwegian  writers  ; 
Orkneyiuga,  S.  p.  31.  Whether  such  a  king  ever 
existed  or  not,  is  not  material.  These  passages  shew, 
that  they  understood  the  title  as  conferring  at  least 
territorial  authority. 

It  is  probable  that  Thane  w.is  at  first  syuon.  with 
Lat.  Comes,  as  expressive  of  an  honour  arising  from 
othce.  lie,  who  enjoyed  this  title,  seems  to  h.ave 
presided  in  a  county,  and  sometimes  iti  a  province. 
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Matdufl',  a,i  Thane  nj  Frji,;  must  have  liad  an  ex- 
tensive jiirisiliction. 

It  may  also  be  supposed,  (hat  he  had  a  partial 
<°oiMmand  in  tlie  army,  at  least  of  the  forces  in  his 
own  district.  Spclman  accordingly  obserTes,  that 
T/iiine,  among  the  ancient  Scot-;,  is  equivalent  to 
'J'u^ih  ;  and  Gael.  Tnshich  signifies  the  General,  or 
L.-aJiT  of  the  van.  'This  interpretation,  as  Dr.  Mac. 
phcrson  observes,  is  coiilinncd  by  the  name  of  a  con. 
.sideruble  family  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, — ihc 
clan  of  M'lntosh,  wlio  say,  that  they  derive  their 
pedigree  from  the  illiistrions  Macduff,  once  IViaiie, 
and  afterwards  Karl  of  Fife.  Macd'.iH",  in  consi- 
deration of  bis  services  to  i\Ialeolin  Canmore,  ob. 
tained  a  grant,  which  gave  l»im  and  his  heirs  a  right 
of  loading  the  van  of  the  royal  army  on  every  im. 
portant  occasion.  The  chieftain  of  the  cl4n,  that  is 
desemded  from  this  great  Earl,  is  stiled  Mac  in 
Tushic/i,  that  is  to  say,  "  the  Son  of  the  General." 
Crit.  Diss.  13. 

The  Thane,  according  to  Boece,  Collected  (he 
kin;;"s  jcvenues  ;  Fol.  20,  a.  Fordiin,  speaking  of 
an  Aithanc,  says  that,  "  under  the  king,  he  was 
(hf  superior  of  those  who  were  bound  to  give  an 
annual  account  of  thi-ir  farms  and  rents  due  to  the 
king.  For,"  he  adds,  "  the  Ablhanc  had  to  reckon 
the  royal  revenues,  as  discharging  the  oflice  of  a 
Ste.vard  or  Ciiamberlain."     Ijib.  iv.  c.  43. 

Thane,  according  to  Mr.  I'inkcrton,  is  equivalent 
to  Murmor ;  (Enquiry,  ii.  193.)  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  highest  title  anciently  given  to  a  subject. 
To  this,  we  imagine,  the  A.S.  term  succeeded.  It 
is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Thane  and  JMair,  in 
their  primary  sense,  conveyed  the  same  idea ;  both 
signifying  a  servant. 

As  Thane  succeeded  to  Mair  in  its  composite  form 
{Murmor),  it  is  hence  probable,  that  there  has  been 
Kome  foundation  for  the  assertion  of  Buchanan  and 
other  writers,  that  the  Thane  not  only  administered 
justice,  but  collected  the  King's  revenues  in  a  coun- 
ty or  district.  For  Gael,  maor  is  also  cxpl.  stetcard. 
V.  Maiii. 

Jt  has  been  supposed,  that  tlic  77;f/nc  "  did  not 
transmit  his  honours  to  his  posterity  ;"  Notes,  Sibb. 
Fife,  p.  225.  This  is  not  quite  consistent  with  what 
is  said,  in  the  page  immediately  preceding,  that  the 
extract  from  the  Book  of  Paisley  represents  Mac. 
duff  as  asking  the  privileges  referred  to,  for  himself 
and  his  successors.  Thanes  of  Fife.  Tliis  extract 
evidently  supposes  indeed,  that,  in  this  family  at 
least,  the  honour  was  hereditary.  Petiit  a  rege  Mal- 
eolmo,  prinnim,  quod  ipse  ct  successorcs,  Thuni  de 
Fiif,  regcm  tempore  sui  coronationis  in  sede  regia 
locaret.     Ap.  Sibb.  Fife,   p.  212. 

From  sonic  ancient  charters,  it  appears  that  than' 
Hgcs  were  hereditary.  In  one  granted  liy  David  II., 
it  is  said  ;  '■  Although  we  have  infcofled  Walter  de 
Lesly,  Knight,  in  the  Tlianagc  of  Abirkyrdore,  in 
the  sheritfdom  of  Banfi",  and  in  the  Thanages  of  Kyn- 
cardyn  ;  nevertheless,  because  perchance  the  heirs 
of  the  Thanes  who  anciently  held  the  said  Thanages 
in  few  farm,  may  be  able  to  recover  the  said  Than- 
ages,  to  be  held  as  their  predecessors  held  them  ;  we 
have  granted,  that  if  the  said  heirs,  or  any  one  of 
.them,  should  recover  the  said  Thanages,  or  any  one 


of  thcin,  O'jr  said  cousin  and  his  heirs  shall  have  (lie 
services  of  the  said  heirs  or  heir  of  the  said  Thanes 
or  Thane,  and  the  few  farms  anciently  due  from  the 
foresaid  Thanages-.'"  Robertson's  Index  of  Char- 
ters, p.  87.  Xo.  220.  V.  also  p.  90.  No.  315  ;  p. 
121,   No.  72;   p.  133.  N.  13. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  title  of  Earl  of  Fife, 
which  succeeded  to  that  of  Thane  of  F/fc,  and  which 
seems  to  have  included  all  the  honours  connected 
with  the  latter,  was  given  by  David  Bruce  to  Sir 
Thomas  Biset,  and  his  heirs  male  by  Isabella  de  Fj/f; 
whom  failing,  the  whole  earldom-  was  to  return  to 
the  King  and  his  heirs.     Ibid.  p.  74.  No.  (J2. 

Sometiines  this  honour  was  conferred  only  for  life. 
Thus,  the  moiety  of  the  Thanagc  of  Fermartine,  in 
the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  is  given  by  David  Bruce  to 
the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  and  his  male  heirs,  "  which 
had  formerly  been  given  to  him  only  during  the  term 
of  his  life."'     Ibid.  p.  81.  No.  157. 

The  last  Thane  said  to  be  mentioned  is  William 
7Vi«;icof  Caldor;  Cart.  Morav.  fol.  98.  V.  llailes' 
Annals,  i.  27.  N. 

It  perhaps  deserves  notice,  that  all  the  thanedoms 
specified,  in  the  Index  of  Charters,  are  to  the  north 
of  Forth,  and  seem  to  have  been  situated  within  the 
limits  of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  in  the  counties  of 
Cromarty,  Banff,  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  Forfar, 
Fife,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  Perthshire.  Shall 
we  view  this  a  proof,  that  the  designation  never  ex- 
tended to  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  in. 
habited  by  the  Celts  ? 

Abthane  has  been  considered  as  a  title  expressive 
of  still  higher  dignity,  and  explained  as  equivalent 
to  that  of  High  Steward  of  Scotland  ;  Buchanan. 
Hist.  vii.  19.  Tills  title,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
has  found  a  place  in  our  history,  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  a  mistake  of  Fordun,  who,  perhaps  un- 
willing to  admit  (hat  an  Abbot  was  married,  or 
misled  by  the  contractions  common  in  IVISS.,  has 
substituted  Ahthane  of  Dull,  for  Abbat  of  Dun. 
keldyn.  \.  Pink.  Enquiry,  ii.  193.  Nates  to  ^\'ynt. 
ii.  4(37.  But  Mr.  Pinkerton  seems  to  go  too  far, 
when  he  says  ;  "  Who  ever  heard  of  an  Abthane?" 
The  modest  remark  made  by  Mr.  Macpherson  sup. 
plies  an  answer  to  this  query.  "  The  nature  and 
antiquity  of  this  office  is  unknown  to  me;  but  that 
there  was  such  an  office,  and  that  it  remained  for 
ages  after  this  time,  is  unquestionable.  David  II. 
granted  to  Donald  Macnayre  the  lands  of  Easter 
Fossaehe  with  the  Ablhanric  of  Dull  in  Perthshire. 
IRoll,  D.  2.  K,  22,  in  MS.  Hart.  4609.]  The 
Baillerie  of  Ahthane  of  Dull,  and  the  lands  of  the 
Abthane  of  Kinghorn,  occur  in  other  grants  in  the 
same  JMS.  in  Roll  D.  2.  F."  V.  Robertson's  Index, 
p.  46.  No.  46.  50. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  seems  inclined  to  think,  that  Ab- 
thane is  q.  Abbot-Thane,  a  title  given  to  a  Thane 
who  was  also  an  Abbot,  and  corresponding  to  Ab- 
bas Comes  expl.  by  Du  Cange,  as  denoting  a  laic 
count  to  whom  an  abbey  was  given  in  commcndam. 
But,  whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  particle  prefixed, 
it  seems  to  have  signified  .m  inferior  dignity. 

The  title  of  Thane,  as  ha-s-  been  formerly  observ- 
ed, seems  gradually  to  have  sunk  in  its  meaning. 
It  may  not  perhaps  be  viewed  as  a  sufficient  proof 
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of  this,  that,  according  to  our  old  laws,  the  Cio  of 
an  Karl's  son  was  equal  to  that  of  a  Tfiane ;  Reg. 
Maj.  Lib.  iv.  c.  36.  s.  '2.  In  the  Statutes  of  AIc.v. 
andir  II.,  however,  tlie  TIntiie  is  ranked,  not  only 
as  ihfiiior  to  a  Baron,  bui  apparently  as  on  a  level 
with  a  Knight. 

"  Toucliing  all  others  quha  ronuiine*  from  the 
hoist,  that  i;:,  of  lands  pcrtcininic  to  Biscliops,  Ab- 
bats,  Earlos,  Baroiies,  Kniclits,  Themes,  qiiha  halds 
of  the  king  :  the  king  allancrlic  sail  huue  the  vn. 
law  : — Cot  the  king  sail  liaiic  onlie  the  ane  halfe 
thereof:  and  the  Thane,  vr  Knidtt,  ane  other  haJf." 
Stat.  Alex.  II.  c.  15.  s.  2. 

It  atibrds  further  evidence  of  this,  that,  whereas, 
in  the  more  early  periods  of  our  historv,  a  Thane- 
dom  seems  to  have  been  as  extensive  as  a  sherilldom, 
in  the  reii^n  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  of  his  son  David, 
we  lind  several  'niunedums  within  one  county  ;  as  the 
Thancdom  of  Aberbotlinot,  of  Cowie,  of  Aberlacli. 
with,  of  Morphic,  of  Dnris,  of  Newdoskis,  &c.  in 
the  sheriftdom  of  Kincardirfe.  V.  Robertson's  In- 
dex of  Charters,  p.  17,  Xo.  35.  56.  p.  18,  No.  59. 
p.  '■Z'3,  No.  4.  p.  32,  No.  11.  p.  33,  Ko.  37. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  more  ancient 
Thanedoms  were  as  extensive  as  what  are  now  called 
counties,  including  all  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  ori- 
ginally given  to  Comiles  or  Earls.  This  is  evident, 
not  only  from  the  Thaiiedom  of  fife,  but  from  that 
ascribed  to  Macbeth.  lie,  as  has  been  seen,  is  call- 
ed by  Wyntown,  Tluiyne  of  Crumbaischli/,  i.  e. 
Cromarty.  Now,  this  was  a  sherilfdom  as  early  at 
least  as  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce.  Robertson's 
Index,  p.  2,  No.  50.  In  this  reign  also,  the  Than. 
dome  of  Alith  (Alyth)  gave  designation  to  a  sherilf. 
dom.     Ibid.  p.  4,  No.  38. 

In  some  insances,  the  term  Thamlomc  is  used  as 
synon.  with  liaronj/.  Thus,  the  "  baronies  of  Kin- 
cardin,  and  Aberluthnok,  and  Fcttercardin,  vie. 
Kincardin  (Ibid.  p.  63,  No.  53.)  are  called  "  the 
thancdomc  of  Kincardine,  Aberconthnot,  [in  both 
jilaces,  for  Aberluthnot]  Fetherkern  ;"  Ibid.  p.  65, 
No.  15.  Chart.  David  II.  At  lirst  view,  it  might 
seem  that  the  thaneduiiie,  as  mentioned  in  the  lin- 
gular, included  these  three  baronies.  But  we  lind 
the  phrase,  thaiiagiorum  de  Kyncardjn,  Abirlouth. 
not,  et  Fethirkern,  in  vie.  dc  Kincardyn  ;  Ibid.  p. 
89,   No.  242. 

According  to  the  A.S.  laws,  as  Cowel  lias  remark, 
ed  after  Spclman,  some,  distinguished  by  this  title, 
were  called  Thani  Majores  and  Thani  Regis;  while 
those  who  served  nnder  them,  as  they  did  under  the 
King,  were  denominated  Ihani  minores,  or  the 
lesser  Thanes.  The  terra,  as  used  in  the  Laws  of 
Alex.  II.,  seems  nearly  to  correspond  to  the  latter. 

In  its  original  use,  indeed,  in  other  languages,  it 
was  quite  indefinite.  A.S.  (hcgen,  thegii,  in  its 
primary  sense,  denotes  a  servant.  Thus  (heozcne 
oththe  frige  signifies  a  slave  as  distinguished  from  a 
freeman;  Leg.  Inac,  c.  11.  Hence  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  military  servant  ;  and,  from  the  dignity 
attached  to  an  important  trust  in  war,  it  seems  at 
length  to  have  been  used  to  signify  a  grandee,  one 
who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  near  the  per. 
son  of  the  King)  or  of  representing  him  in  the  ex. 


crcise  of  authority.  The  person,  who  was  thus  dis- 
tinguishcd,  was  designed  c_y«//?g-e*  thegcn  ;  Thanus 
regius,  satrapa,  ojitimas,  dynasta,  baro.  One  of 
an  inferior  rank  was  called  mcdmcra  thegcn.  me- 
diocris  vel  inferior  Thanus  ;  "  a  Thane  or  noble, 
man  of  a  lower  degree,  as  that  at  this  dav  of  a  Ba- 
ronet;"  Somner.  IVorild-thegen  signified  a  secu. 
lar  Thane;  ynaesse-th^gen,  a  s^iiritual  Thane  or 
jjriest. 

Cierm.  dcgcn  has  a  similar  variety  of  significa. 
tions  ;  servus:  civis,  et  qudibct  subditiis  ;  dominus, 
sed  superiori  domino  (I'rinei])i  vel  Rigi)  oi)iio\ius  ; 
miles,  ab  iiilima  ad  supremam  conditionem  ;  vir  for- 
tis  :  sensus  a  milite  ad  omnes  stretiuos  traduetus. 
Franc,  thegn  signilied  not  only  a  common  soldier, 
but  a  general.      V.  \V'achter.  ' 

Dan.  degn,  diagn,  now  written  fag/i,  was  used 
nearly  with  the  same  latitude  as  the  Germ,  word 
Worm.  Monnm.  Dan.  p.  264 — 2G7.  Schiller  seems 
to  give  the  original  sense.  For  he  observes,  that 
Alcm.  thegan  properly  signifies  a  man  ;  hence  the- 
ganliche,  viriliter,  manfully.  "  By  and  b^."'  he 
says,  "  it  came  to  be  used  to  denote  the  peculiar 
state  of  those  subject  to  the  power  of  others,  as  so{~ 
diers,  and  servants."  He  derives  it  from  dinh-en, 
progredi,  prolicerc,  crescere,  prodesse;  vo.  Diiihen, 
p.  230. 

In  the  celebrated  Death-Song  of  Regncr  Lodbrog, 
T.  23.  this  phrase  occurs;  Ilrokkve  ci  degn  fyrir 
degne ;  Alan  yields  not  to  man  ;  literally  thane — to 
thane.  Spclman,  although  he  explains  thegan  vir 
fortis,  mentions  lessc  thegen  as  used  in  the  Laws  of 
Canute,  MS.,  in  the  sense  of,  mediocris  homo.  Ol. 
Wormius  seems  to  ihink  that  the  office  of  Dccanus, 
(mentioned  by  Vegetius,  Lib.  2.  c.  13.)  who  pre- 
sided over  ten  soldiers,  might  originate  from  this 
Gothic  term. 

It  appears  that  Alcm.  Mc^wn  denoted  a  servant, 
prior  to  its  use  as  signifying  a  grandee.  For  an 
epithet  was  prefixed  to  determine  its  signification. 
Hence  edilthegan,  literally,  a  noble  servant.  It  is 
evident,  indeed,  that  thegan  was  anciently  synou. 
with  skaik,  knab,  and  knctht ;  all  si^nilying  a  ser- 
vant. Hence  Lindenbrog,  vo.  Jdelseak,  expl.  this 
term  as  equivalent  to  Gere.i.  edeiknab;  adding,  that 
they  were  formerly  denominated  edildcgin.  Aedel. 
knccht  was  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  Denmark.  Alo- 
nuiii.  ubi  sup.  In  Isl.,  thegn  is  equivalent  to  Lord. 
Thiaegn  oc  thrael,  dominus  et  servus;  Verel.  To 
the  same  source  Dannemun,  a  Su.G.  title  of  honour 
has  been  traced.  V.  Hire  in  vo.  But  this  is  doubt- 
ful;  as  thaegn  in  that  language  corresponds  to  A.S. 
thegn. 

The  word  is  most  probably  from  A.S.  thcgn-ian, 
then. tan.  Germ,  da-n.en,  Dan.  thien-er,  ticn-cr, 
I.-l.  ihien.a,  then-a  to  serve ;  although  some  invert 
the  derivation.  The  co:<:non  fountain  seems  to  be 
Isl.  thi.a  huiuiliarc,  subigere,  (whence  Su.G.  tiacn- 
a,)  thiad.ur,  servilute  oppressus. 

Lambard  has  justly  observed,   that  the  motto,  Ic 
Dien,  (retained  in  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.) 
is  of  Saxon   origin,  for  Ic  thegn ;  or,  according  to  • 
the  Belg.   mode  of  writing,   Ic  dien  ;  i.  e.  /  scrv-.  - 
Archaiononj.  Rcr.  et  Verb.  Expl. 
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Vcrslej^an,  on  tlie  same  subject,  obscrvps,  that  d 
•and  Ih  were  "  in  our  ancient  lani^nagc  indifl'erently 
n.srd  ;"   Restitution,  p.  '!.'>'.). 

Cu)ii)t':i,  tlic  term  used  by  Taritns  to  denote  men 
of  rank  anions  tlie  ancient  Ciernians.  Iiad  a  similar 
orit;in,  as  conveyini;  the  idea  of  liononrable  service. 
For,  as  Dr.  Ilobi-rlson  has  remarked,  "  we  learn 
fron\  Taciliis,  that  tlie  cliief  men  among  ttic  Ger- 
mans endeavoured  to  attach  to  thinr  i)ersons  and  ii\- 
terests  certain  adherents  wiiom  he  calls  Comitcs. 
These  fought  undi!r  their  standards,  and  followed 
them  in  all  their  enterprises.  The  same  custom  con. 
tinued  amons;  them  in  their  now  settlements,  and 
tliosc  attached  or  devoted  folloti'crs  were  called  yi- 
delcf,  anfrui'tiuiiew  liomincs  in  frusta  Domini.  Icii- 
del."  Jlist.  Cha.  V.  i.  'ZOO.  Tacitus  evidently  uses 
a  Lat.  term,  well  understood  by  his  countrynicn. 
He  most  i)roli,ibly  substitutes  Cnmcn  for  the  Germ. 
Mord  ('I'tif.   in  A.S.  <;crefti,   ex|>l.  comes,   socius. 

Shaw  views  Gael.  Tunaiste,  '•  lord,  dynast,  go. 
Ternor,"  as  equivalent  to  Thitnc.  Dr.  Macpherson 
indeed  apprehends,  that  it  is  an  ancient  Gael,  word, 
.signifyini;  "  the  second  person  or  second  thing." 
In  proof  of  tliis  he  observes,  that  "  before  the  con. 
quest  of  Ireland  by  }Ienry  the  second,  thu  title  of 
Tunist  becanu*  obsolete."  Crit.  Diss.  13.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  it  continued  to  be  used  so  lato 
as  the  year  159  4.  V.  Ware's  Antiq.  p.  71.  From 
the  similarity  of  the  terms,  and  from  the  sameness 
of  signitication,  it  is  far  more  probable,  that  Tanist 
was  foruu'd  from  Theme,  or  was  im])orted  into  Ire. 
land  by  the  Belgae.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exist, 
cnce  of  any  Celtic  root,  from  which  Tanist  can  rea. 
sonably  be  deduced.  I  observe,  that  my  ingenious 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  has  thrown  out  the 
.same  idea,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Spenser,  vol.  viii. 
SOS. 

TiiAxnnoM,  Tiiayndom,  Thavage,  .?.     The 
extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Thane. 
Sone  eftyre  that  in  hys  yhowthad 
Of  thyr  Thuyndumi/i  he  Thayne  wes  made. 
JVyntfrun.  vi.  18.  28. 
"  — >  llugonis  de  Ross,  of  the  Thanngc  of  Glen- 
douachy   in    Ramfe  ;" — "   Hugonis  Barclay,  of  tlie 
Thanins^c   of    Balhelvie."      Robertson's    Index    of 
Charters,  p.  2,   No.  45.  48.      V.  Thane. 

THANE,  f.     Apparently,  a  fane. 

Feiil  turretis  men  micht  lind. 

And  goldin  tkanis  waifand  with  the  wind. 

I'alirc  of  Honour,   iii.  16. 
L.B.  tcn-a,   or  tcn-ia,  denotes  the  extremity  of 
the  garland,    or  ribbons  of  difi'erent  colours,  which 
hang  down  from  a  crown  or  chaplet.    V.  Du  Cange. 
THANK,  Thaiv,  (u^.    Not  thoroughly  roasted, 
rare  ;  a  term  applied  to  meat,  S. 
"  The  \mj.y  ii  ikain ;  raw,  little  done."     Sir  J. 
Sinclair's  Observ.  p.  109. 

A.S.  than  moist,  humid  ;  as  meat  of  this  descrip. 
iion  retains  more  of  the  natural  juices  ;  thacn-ian, 
to  moisten. 
To  THARF,  r.  «. 

Who  wil  lesinges  layt, 
Tharf  him  ng  further  go  ; 


Falsly  canslow  fajt, 

That  ever  Morlh  the  wo. 

.S'(>  Tfistfcm,  p.  175. 
'■  '/')  dure- — Tic  will  not  dare  (he  able)  to  go 
far;"  Gl.  Trist.  It  seems  rather  to  signify,  to  need, 
to  have  occasion,  to  lind  it  necessary.  A.S.  thearf- 
an  carere,  indij^ere.  opus  habere;  .MoesG.  tharf-an, 
Ihaiirb-an,  nece»se  habere,  Alem.  tliarf-an,tharl/-r>iy 
J.sl.  thurf-a,  Su.G.  tarfxc-a,  id.  K.  dare  is  from  A.S. 
drarr-an,  (h/rr-an.  The  sense  may  be  ;  "  He  who 
gives  heed  to  lies,  has  no  occasion  to  proceed  any 
further."  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  verbs, 
signifying  to  dare,  seem  to  be  ocrasionally  used,  in 
ancient  writing,  as  denoting  power.  V.  TiiuuGii, 
TuiusT. 

THE,  Titr.Y,  a.     Thigh. 

As  he  glaid  by,  auk^yart  lie  couth  hym  ta, 
The  and  arson  in  sondyr  gart  he  ga. 

ffallace,  iii.  176.  MS. 
lie  lappit  me  fast  by  bailh  the  Ihei/.i. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  8S.  54. 
A.S.  theo,  Iheoh,  thegh,  Belg.  die,  id.  The  ori. 
ginal  idea  seems  retained  in  Isl.  ihio,  w  hicli  denotes 
the  thickest  part  of  the  flesh  of  any  animal.  Deiu 
sissima  et  crassissiina  carnis  jiars  in  quovis  corpore 
vel  animali.     Inde  thin,  foemur;  Verel. 

TuF.-Pfss,   s.     Thigh-piece,   or   armour   for  the 
thigh. 

Throuch  out  the  stour  to  Wallace  sone  he  sodit; 
On  the  the  pess  a  fetloun  strak  hym  gailf, 
Kerwit  the  plait  with  his  scharp  groundyn  glaitf. 
IVallace,  viii.  265.  MS. 
Rendered  ;)«an^.  Edit.  1648,  1C73,  &c. 

To  THE,  V.  M.     To  thrive,  to  prosper. 
Seththen  thou  so  hast  sayd, 

Amendes  ther  ought  to  ly ; 
Therefore  prout  swayn. 
So  schal  Y  the  for  thi, 
Right  than. 

Sir  Tristrcm,  p.  48. 
The  eldest  than  began  the  grace,  and  said, 
And  blissit  the  breid  with  Bcnedidle, 
With  Dominus  Amen,  sa  mot  I  the. 

Priests  ofPeblis,  S.F.R.  i.  4. 
It  is  sometimes  written  thee,  but  as  would  seem, 
in  the  first  instance,   from  its  being  mistaken  for  the 
Pfponoun. 

Let's  drink,  and  rant,  and  merry  make, 
And  he  that  spares,  ne'er  mote  he  thee. 

Jiitson''s  S.  Songs,  ii.  132. 
A.S.  thc-an  proficere,  vigere,  to  thrive.  Theah 
hua  theo  on  eallnm  n-elium,-  Quamvis  qais  polleat 
omnibus  divitiis  ;  Boeth.  c.  19.  ap.  Lye.  MoesG. 
iheih-un,  Alem.  ihi-en.  Su.G.  ti/.a,  Isl.  ti/a-a, 
Germ,  deih-cn,  Belg.  dij-en,  di/d-en,  id.  However 
dillerent  in  form,  this  t\  seems  to  acknowledge  a 
common  origin  with  Dow,  2.  to  thrive,  q.  v. 
This  V.  is  frequently  used  by  Chaucer. 

So  the  ik,  quod  he,  ful  wel  coude  I  him  quite, 
With  bleriug  of  a  proud  milleres  eye. 

Reeve'.  Prol.  ver.  3862. 
He  also  n«es  thedome  for  thriving,  success. 
What  ?  evil  thedome  on  his  uioukes  snoute. 
Shijtmann  T,  13335. 
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<«  TTieah,   or  Tliceh;  in  latter  English  Thcc— 
Ta  thrive,   or  to  prosin-r  ;  and  so  is  also  Bethced, 
<-Ynd  Bcthicd,  for  having  prospored."     Verstegan's 
Reslitiif.  p.  'iJO. 
THEDE,  ,v.     1.   A  nation,  a  people. 

■ — Ye  are  thre  in  this   Ihcde  thrivand   oft   in 

thrang  ; 
War  al  your  strenthis  in  anc. 
In  his  grippis  and  yo  gane, 
lie  wald  ourcum  you  illc  anc. 

Gaican  and  Gol.  ii.  3. 
i.  e.  "  Ye  arc  three  persons,   belonging  to  this 
nation,  often  prosperous  in  the  heat  of  battle." 

Mr.  Pinkorton  conjectures  that  this  word  means 
business.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  from  A.S.  thvud 
gens,  populus.  According  to  Verstegan,  thcod  or 
thiad  signifies  a  strange  nation.  But  I  do  not  per. 
ceive  the  ground  of  this  assertion  ;  especially  as  he 
rendeni  pi.  Ihiada  simply  nations. 

It  seems  used  in  tliis  sense  by  R.  Brunnc. 

Tille  Adehvolf  gaf  he  Westse.x,  hede  of  allc  the 

fhcde, 
Lordschip  oucr  all  the  londes  bituex  Doner  & 
Tnedc.  P.  18. 

Tsl.  Su.G.  thiod^  thiud,  thyd,  thiaud,  thiol,  po- 
pulus ;  Mocsd.  thiuda,  Alem.  thiol,  thiota,  thiade, 
pi.  thied ;  Germ,  dcut,  Ir.  ttiath,  id. 

Hence  Junius  and  Ihre  derive  the  L.B.  term  diae- 
ta,  diet,  used  by  the  Germ,  to  denote  a  public  con. 
yention  ;  although  this  may  perhaps  be  from  dies, 
the  day  fixed  for  meeting.  Hence  also  Thcotisc, 
gentiles  ;  the  name  given  by  the  Franks  or  Ale- 
mans  to  all  the  people  of  their  nation  ;  A.S.  getheode 
vernacular  language ;  Franc,  bilhiot-cn,  Belg.  be- 
duyd-cn,  to  interpret,  Isl.  thj/d-cn^  to  explain. 
2.   A  region,  a  province. 

Sen  hail  our  doughty  elderis  has  bene  endurand, 
Thrivandly  in  this  thedc.  unchargit  as  thril. 
If  I  for   obeisance,   or   boist,   to  bondage   mc 

bynde, 
I  war  wourthy  to  be 
Hingit  heigh  on  ane  tre, 
That  ilk  creature  might  se 
To  %vaif  with  the  wynd. 

Garran  and  Gol.  ii.  10. 
It  might  bear  this  sense  in  the  passage  quoted, 
s-ense  1.     In  the  same  poem  i.  14.  instead  of. 
All  the  wyis  in  welth  he  weildis  in  weid 
Sail  halely  be  at  your  will,  all  that  is  his; 
it  ought  to  be,  according  to  Edit.  1508, 

• weildis  in  iheid — 

i.  e.  *'  all  the  wealthy  wights  which  he   rules  in 
the  nation  or  province." 

The  same  idea  is  thus  expressed  in  the  following 
stanza. 

Of  all  the  wyis,  and  welth,  I  weild  in  this  steid. 
i.  e.  place  ;  A.S.   sledc  locus,  folcstcdc,    populi 
jstatio.    Perhaps  in  welth,  in  the  first  passage,  should 
be  read,  and  ■xelth,  as  here.     Thus  persons  are  dis- 
tinguished  from  property. 
AVith  alle  tiling  Y  say, 
That  pende  to  marcbandis, 

In  kdc ; 
Thai  ft;rden  of  this  wise, 
Intil  Yrlond  thedc.  Sir  Tristrcm,  p.  85. 


This^  misquoted  in  Gl.  as  p.  Oj,  is  viewed  as 
"  apparently  a  contraction  for  Ihci/  gcde."  But 
it  certainly  signiries  Ireland  country,  l^iey  gcde 
would  be  an  obvious  tautology,  being  anticipated 
hy  fcr den,  fared. 

A.S.  thcod  signifies  not  only  gens,  but  provincia, 
East.Sea.xna  theud,  Orientalium  Sa\onura  provin- 
cia ;   Mjjrena  theod,  Mercionim  provincia. 
3.  It  seems  to  be  u?ed   in  the  s:rn5e  of  speciee, 
kind. 

Fiftenc  yere  he  gan  hem  fede, 

Sir  Jlohand  the  trewe  ; 
lie  taught  him  ich  aledc, 

Of  ich  maner  of  glewe  ; 
And  everich  jilaying  thcde, 

Old  lawes  and  newe; 
On  hunting  oft  he  ycde, 
To  swiche  alawe  he  drewe. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  22. 
Playing  thcde   appears   to  signify   "  kind,"   or 
'•  manner  of  play,"  i.  e.  game.     V.  Tiiew. 

THEETS,  s..pi.     V.  Thetis. 

THE-FURTH,  adv.     Out  of  doors,  abroad,  S. 
zs  forth  E.  is  used. 

But  yesterday  I  saw, 

Nae  farrer  gane,  gang  by  here  lasses  twa. 
That  had  gane  wiil,  and  been  the.furth  all  night, 
Ross's  Helcnore,  p.  94, 
THEGITHER,  adv.     Corr.  of  togdfier,  S. 
Says  Lindy,  We  inaMii  marry  now  ere  lang ; 
Fouk  will  speak  o's,  and  fash  us  wi'  the  kirk. 
Gin  we  be  seun  the  githcr  in  the  mirk. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  19. 
A'  thegither,  altogether. 

— What  this  warld  is  a'  thegither. 
If  bereft  o'  honest  fame. 

Macncil's  Poetical  Works,  i.  38. 
THEI,  rot)}.    Though. 

Marke  schuld  yeld,  unhold, 
^Thei  he  were  king  with  croun, 
Thre  hundred  pounde  of  gold, 

Ich  yer  out  of  toun. 
Sir  Tristrem,  p.  52.  st.  86.     '^^  Allthocht. 
To  THEIK,  T)CEK,  r.  a.    I.  To  cover,  to  give  a 
roof,  of  whatever  kind  ;  applied  to  a  liouse,  a 
stack  of  corn,  &c.  S. 

Of  the  Corskyrk  the  ilys  twa, 
Wyth  lede  the  south  yle  thckyd  alsua. 

Wyntonn,  ix.  6.  124. 
"  He  iheikkit   the   kirk  with   leid."      Bellend. 
Cron.  B.  xii.  c.  16. 

"  Peel  the  kirk,   and  thick   [thick']   the  quire." 
S.  Prov.  "  Eng.  Rob  Peter  and  pay  Paul;"  Kelly, 
.p.  276. 

9.  To  cover  with  straw,  rushes,  &c.  to  thatch,  S, 
A.S.  thecc-an,  Alem.  thek-en,  Isl.  thacck-a.  Su.Cr. 
tacck-a,  tecto  munire,  teg-ere.    The  latter  ha.s  been 
viewed  as  a  cognate  term. 

THEIVIL,  TiiivEL.  J.  A  stick  for  stirring  n  pot; 
as,  in  making  porridge,  broth,  &c.  S.B.  thivcl ; 
Ayrs.     Fife,  A.  Bor,  theil. 

But  then  I'll  never  mind  when  the 
Goodmau  to  labour  cries; 


THE 


THE 


Tlic  Ihiccl  on  Ihe  pottage  pan 
Shall  strike  my  hour  to  rise. 

6V«ir,  Ross's  Uclcnorc,  p.  131. 
A.  Bor.  thille,  thivcl,  a  stick  to  stir  a  pot ;  Ray. 
A.S.  flii/fel,  a  shrub?  q.  a  slcndrr  piece  of  wood. 
THEME,  Tfi. ami:,  .v.     1.  A  serf,  a  bondservant 
or  slave  born  on,  and  attached  to,  the  soil. 
The  Kyiig  than  of  his  cownsale 
Made  this  delyvcrans  tharc  fynale  j 
That  Erldwrae  to  be  dclt  in  twa 
Partis,  and  the  tanc  of  fha 
Wyfli  the  Thi'mi/s  assygnyd  he 
T;i  Walter  St-.vart :  the  lave  to  be 
]Made  als  gud  in  all  profyt ; 
Schyre  Willame  Coniyn  til  hawe  that  qwvt. 
JVijiito-ccn,  vii.  10.  449.  IMS. 
2.  Tlie  riglit,  granted  to  a  baron,  of  holding  ser- 
vants, in  such  a  state  of  bondage,  that  he  might 
sell  them,  their  children  and  jjoods. 
"  Theme — is  powcT  to  haiic  seruandes  and  sialics, 
quhilk  ar  called  nativi,  bondi.  villain',  and  all  Bar- 
roni's  iiifeft  with  'lliimc.  hes  the  same  power.     For 
in'o  them  all  their  bondmen,    their  barnes,   glides, 
and  geare  properly  perteinis,  swa  that  they  may  dis- 
pone thereupon  at  their  pleasure."     Skene,  Verb. 
Sign,  in  vo. 

Sibb.  first  observes,  that  "  it  seems  to  be  an  ab- 
breviation of  Sax.  iheive-dom,  servitium,  from  tin; 
verb  theozc-ian,  mancipare,  in  servitium  redigere." 
Afterwards  he  mentions  theniijs,  as  the  pi.  of  tlieoK, 
servus.  Theoisum  is  indeed  the  dat.  pi.  of  this  s. 
But  the  etymon  of  Lye  and  others  is  preferable, 
from  A.S.  team,  oHspring.  Froinde,  apud  forcnses. 
Sequela,  i.  e.  familia  nativorum  bondorum  ct  Villa, 
norum  manerio  pcrtincntium  :  nccnon  jus  hubcndi 
istam  sequelam,  ubicuuque  invcnli  t'ntrunt  in  An- 
glia.  For  the  term  has  been  borrowed  from  the  K. 
law  ;  as  it  has  been  adopted,  into  this,  from  the 
.\.S.  Team  is  the  word  used  in  a  charter  of  Kdw. 
the  Confessor,  and  in  the  Sax.  Chronicle;  Toll  and 
team,     V.  Lye,  vo.  Toll, 

Thi"!  is  sometimes  written  Thane.     V.  Vert. 
THEN,  ro>ij.     Than,  S. 
THERE-BEN,  adv.    In  the  inner  apartment.    V. 

Thaiuben. 
THETIS,  Tur.TKS,  ,«.  ;;/.    1.  The  ropes  or  trnces, 
by  means  of  which  horses  draw  in  a  carriage, 
plow  or  harrow,  S. 

The  bodyis  of  Rutilianis  here  and  thare 
Thay  did  pcrsaue,  and  by  the  coist  aiquhare 
The  cartis  stand  with  lymonris  bendit  strek. 
The  men  ligging  the  hames  about  thare  nek. 
Or  than  aniangis  the  qnhclis  and  the  theth. 
All  samyn  lay  thare  armour,  wyne,  and  jnefis. 
Doii^.  Urgil,  '287.  7. 
iJ.  The  term  is  often  used  metaph.     One  is  said 
to  be  quite  out  of  t/ietes,   when  one's  conduct 
or  langunpje  is  quite  disorderly,   like   that  of  a 
horse  that  has  broke  loose  from  its  harness,  S. 
"  Hence  the  ordinary  expression  in  Scotland,  ie 
(ire  out  of  tlwel,  i.  e.  ye  are  extravagant  or  in  the 
wrong  ;"  Rudd. 

It  appears  from  Sibb.  that  in  some  places,  per- 
haps S.A.J  this  is  corr,  proa.  Feels. 


One  might  fancy  tliat  there  were  some  afCnity 
with  A.S.  thcoicet,  servitude  ;  as  cords  arc  the  badges 
of  bonda;;e,  and  Isl.  Ihiad-ur  denotes  one  opprestcd 
with  serritude.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  from  another 
Tsl.  term,  thatl-r,  a  thread,  cord,  or  small  rope. 
The  term  is  also  used  for  a  narration,  q.  the  thread 
or  ronnexioii  of  a  discourse.  This  has  some  analogy 
to  the  metajih.  sense  mentioned  above.  Pars  histo. 
riae,  narratio ;  proprie  lilum  vel  funis  tcnuior,  ex 
quo  funis  crassior  cwnticitur;  Gl.  Kristnis. 
THEW,  J.     Custom,  manner,  quality. 

Wilyliame  Wyschard  of  Saynct  .\ndrcwys 
Byschape,  >veitus,  and  of  gud  ihet^j/s, 
AV'ys,  honest,  and  awenand, 
Til  Crod  and  men  in  all  plesund 

Dcyd. IVi/ntoicn,  vii.  10.  292. 

O  Troiaue  prince,  I  lawly  the  bcscik. 
Be  thync  awne  vertuis,  and  thy  thexcis  mcik. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  j39.  'iO. 
A.S.  thca'iZ,  mos,  modus.  Hence  (says  Lye)  A. 
Bor.  thetc'd,  docilis ;  towardly,  Grose.  Seren.  gives 
Sw.  thooiclse  in  the  sense  of  (piality,  which  seems  to 
acknowledge  the  same  origin.  A.S.  tlieaxs  mos,  and 
thcois  servus,  can  scarcely  be  viewed  as  radically 
different ;  especially  as  the  word,  signifying  a  ser- 
vant, is  sometimes  written  theme.  Both,  I  suspect, 
must  be  traced  to  Isl.  thin,  thiua.  humiliarc,  diiri- 
ter  tractare,  subigere  :  as  a  servant  is  one  brought 
into  a  state  of  suhjeefion  ;  and  what  are  manners, 
but  the  habits  learned  in  consequence  of  instruction, 
restraint,  and  chastisement  ?  It  is  highly  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  terra  Ihede,  as  primarily  signifying 
a  nation,  A.S.  thcod,  is  from  the  same  source,  q.  a 
body  of  men  brought  into  a  state  of  subjection.  It 
may  be  viewed  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  the  r.  thcod- 
an,  formed  from  thcod,  signifies  to  serve.  Ic  him 
geornlieor  theoddc ;  Ego  illis  impensius  servire  cu- 
ravi ;  Bed.  516.  9.  and  Theoden  denotes  a  king,  q. 
one  who  subjects  others,  or  causes  them  to  serve. 
Isl.  fhiod,  populus  :  God  thiod,  bonus  populus,  i.  e. 
cives  et  hdeles  subdili.  Thiad-ur,  scrvitute  oppres- 
sus,  thyda  mansueludo,  obsequium  ;  Verel. 
TiiEwiT,  purl.  pa.  Disciplined,  regulated.  Jf'dll 
thezcit,  having  a  proper  deportment. 

Thair  was  na  wicht  that  gat  a  sicht  eschewit, 
War  he  never  sa  constant,  or  weill  thezsit, 
Na  he  was  woundit,  and  him  hir  seruant  grantis. 
Police  iif  Honour,  i.  3S. 
The  term  seems  to  denote  that  selt'-comuiand  whichr 
a  knight,   or   one  regularly  bred  to  arms,   ought  to 
have  over  himself.     One  of  the  senses  of  A.S.  theuio 
is,  institutum.     V.  the  s. 

Tiiewi.es,  TiiiEVEi.uss,  mlj.     I.  Unprofitable. 
Lat  vs  in  ryot  leif,  in  sport  and  gam. 
In  Venus  court,  sen  born  thareto  I  am. 
My  tyme  wel  sail  I  spend  :  wcuys  thou  not  so? 
Bot  ail  your  solace  sail  returne  in  gram, 
Sic  theziles  lustis  in  bittir  pane  and  wo. 

Doug,  yirgil,  Prol.  06.  24. 
Thoxcles  seems  formerly  to  have  been  used  nearly 
in  the  sense  of  mod.  dissipated,  or  projiigate. 
He  wes  thoicles,  and  had  ia  wown 
By  hys  wyf  oft-syis  to  ly 
Othir  syndry  women  by. 

tf-jjntosn,  viii.  24.  166. 
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Welle  waxyn  wp  that  tyinc  he  wcs. 
And  thozcles  than,  for  liis  yowthhed 
To  that  nature  wald  hym  lede : 
Justyngc,  dawnsyng,  and  playnge 
He  liuvyd  welle,  for  he  wes  yhyng. 

Ibid.  38.  291. 
From  A.S.  (heoa   a  servant,    or  theoa-iaii,    to 
serve,  and  the  privative  particle  les,  less  ;  q.  what 
docs  no  service. 

2.  Inactive,  remiss,  S.  pron.  llioicless. 

How  worthless  is  a  jioor  and  haughty  drone, 
Wha  thozclcss  stands  a  lazy  looker-on  ! 

Ramsay''s  Works,  i.  55. 
Sibb.  justly  gives  thievcless  as  synon.  yl  thieve. 
less  excuse,  one  that  is  not  satisfactory,  q.  doi-s  not 
serve  the  purpose.  He  came  on  a  thievcless  errand., 
S. ;  "  He  pretended  to  have  business  about  which 
be  was  not  in  earnest." 

3.  "  Cold,  forbidding  ;"  S.  Gl.  Sibb. 

It  chanc'd  his  new-come  ncebor  took  his  ce, 
And  con  a  vcs'd  and  angry  heart  had  he ! 
Wi'  thievcless  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien, 
lie  down  the  water  gius  him  this  guideen. 

Burns,  iii.  54. 
"   Thievcless,  cold,  dry,  spited  ;"  Gl.  Shirr. 
To  look  thievcless  to  one,  to  give  one  a  cold  re- 
ception, S.O. 

4.  Hence  transferred  to  a  cold,  bleak  day.  It's  a 
ihieveless  tnonting,  is  a  phrase  used  in  this  sense 
by  old  people,  Renfrews. 

5.  Insipid,  as  applied  to  mind  ;  destitute  of  taste, 

s. 

A  saul  with  sic  a  tkoTsless  flame, 
Is  sure  a  silly  sot  ane. 

Ramsaj/''s  Works,  i.  118. 
G.  Feeble. 

For  tho-j:lcss  age,  wi'  wrinklet  brow, — 
Mae  need  tlie  aid  I  gae  to  you, 

When  Strang  an'  young. 

Rev.  J.  Nicol's  Poems,  i.  47. 
It  is  used  indeed  to  denote  frigidity  or  insipidity 
of  manner,   but  evidently  as  including  the  primary 
idea;  being  applied  to  one  who  appears  unfit  for  ac- 
tion,  S. 

THEWTILL,  TuEwiTTET,,  s.  A  large  knife,  or 
one  that  m.iy  serve  as  a  dagger. 

Ane  Krsche  mantill  it  war  thi  kynd  to  wcr, 
A  Scotts  thcirtill  wndyr  thi  belt  to  ber. 

Wallace,  i.  218.  MS. 
E.  and  S.  whittle,  a  knife  ;  A.S.  hnitel ;  Cliauc. 
and  A.  Bor.   thicite,   cultello  rcsccare,  A.S.  thtcit. 
an,  thxceot-an,  id. 

THICK,  adj.    Intimate,  familiar,  S-  also  cant  E. 
Grose's  Class.  Diet.     (Ircat  or  gnt,  Ihra/ig, 
synon.     V.  P,\cK. 
THIEVELESS,  adj.    V.  Thcwles. 
To  THIG,  Thigg,  r.  a.     I.  To  a  k,  to  beg. 
JJis  fyrst  noryss,  of  the  Newtoun  of  Avr, 
'J'ill  him  scho  come,  quhilk  was  full  will  of  rcid. 
And  thjggyt  Iciliaway  with  hiiu  to  fa)  r. 

IVuUace,  ii.  259,  MS. 


Crete  goddis  mot  the  Grckis  rccompcns, 
Gif  I  may  thig  ane  uengeance  but  offcns. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  182.  37. 
To  tar  and  tig,  sync  grace  to  Ihig, 
That  is  a  pityous  preis. 

Evergreen,  ii.  199.  V.  Tar,  v. 
"  So  we  perceive  that  Kngland  never  forgot  their 
old  quarrels  upon  small  or  no  regard,  when  they 
saw  an  apparent  advant-age  to  have  been  masters  ; 
and,  by  the  contrary,  thoy  were  fain  to  thigg  and 
cry  for  peace  and  good-will  of  Scottish-men,  when 
there  was  unity  and  concord  amongst  the  nobles 
living  under  subjection  and  obedience  of  a  manly 
Prince."     Pitscottie,   p.  56. 

Alem.  Ihig-cn,  dich-en,  pefcre ;  thigi,  digi,  dichi, 
preces.  Gate  thigili,  they  prayed  God.  V.  Schilt, 
vo.  Diche.     Su.G.  tigg.a,  petere. 

2.  To  go  about,  receiving  supply,  not  in  the  way 
of  common  mendicants,  but  rather  as  giving 
others  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  their  libe- 
rality, S. 

"  It  is  used  properly  for  a  more  civil  way  of 
seeking  supply,  usual  enough  in  the  Highlands  and 
North  of  Scotland,  where  new  married-persons,  who 
have  no  great  stock,  or  others  low  in  their  fortune, 
bring  carts  and  horses  with  them  to  the  houses  of 
their  relations,  and  receive  from  them  corn,  meal, 
wool,  or  what  else  they  can  get ;"  liudd. 

"  Better  a  thigging  mother  than  a  riding  father," 
S.  Prov.  Kelly,  p.  6G.  He  cxpl.  it  by  another  ; 
"  Better  the  mother  with  the  poke,  than  the  father 
with  the  sack  ;"  observing  that  "  both  these  sig- 
nify, that  the  mother,  though  in  a  low  condition, 
will  be  more  kindly  to,  and  more  careful  of,  or- 
phans, than  the  father  can  be,  though  in  a  better." 

He  that  borrows  and  bigs, 

Makes  feasts  and  Ihigs, 

Drinks  and  is  not  dry  ; 

These  three  are  not  thrifty. 

Ferguson's  S.  Prov.  p.  13. 

The  father  buvs,  the  son  biggs. 

The  grandchild  sells,  and  his  son  thiggs. 
"  A  proverb  much  used  in  Lowthian,  where  es- 
tates  stay  not  long  in  one  family  ;   but  hardly  heard 
of  ill  the  rest  of  the  nation."     Kellv.   ii.^312. 

Had  Kelly  lived  a  little  later,  he  would  have  seen 
no  ri'ason  for  the  restriction  of  the  proverb  to  Lo- 
thian. 

It  seems  uncertain,  whether  this,  or  the  preced- 
ing, be  the  primary  sense.  Although  the  Alem.  v. 
signifies  to  ask,  A.S.  thicg-an,  thicg-ean.,  thig-ian, 
is  rendered  accipere,  sumere,  sc.  cibura;  having  pro- 
perly a  relation  to  food.  Isl.  thygg-ia  very  nearly 
approaches  the  common  sense  of  the  term  in  S. 
Gratis  accipere,  dono  auferre  ;  from  thaa,  id.  Hence 
G.  Andr.  derives  thack-a,  q.  thagk-a,  to  thank  : 
and  the  derivation  is  certainly  natural  ;  for  that 
only,  which  is  received  as  a  gift,  can  properly  be 
matter  of  thankfulness. 

3.  To  beg,  to  act  the  part  of  a  common  mendi- 
cant, S. 

It  is  probably  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is  ni<^ 
by  Henrys  one. 
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For  r.oJilis  aw,  bow  (i;ir  thow  tuk  on  h.lnd, 
And  thow  in  borne  and  byre  so  bene  and  big, 
To  put  him  fra  his  tak,  and  gar  him  thi<:^.* 
Jiannati/nc  Pucmt,  p.  1'20. 
This  is  tlic  most  conuiioii   sense   of  the  Sii.G.  r. 
li^<'-n,  petere,  proprie  usurpatiir  de  niendicantiuia 
jjrecibils  ;   Ihre.      V.  the  i. 
4.  To  borrow  •,  used  improperly. 

SuBie  other  cliiel  niay  d.il'tly  sini;, — 
And  blaw  ye  up  with  windy  fancies. 
That  he  has  thigit  frae  romanees. 

Rainaai/s  Voems,  i.  1  ti. 
TuiGGAn,  .?.     A  beggar,  a  common  mendicant. 

••  The  K.inj5  hes  statute — tliat  na  Tlii^i^aris  be 
tholit  to  beg,  nouther  to  burgh  nor  to  landwart,  be- 
tuix  xiiii  and  lxx  yeiris,  bot  thiiy  be  sene  be  tiic 
rounsall  of  tlie  townis  or  of  the  land,  that  tliay  niay 
not  win  thair  leuirig  vther  wayis.  And  lliay  that 
sal  be  tholit  to  beg,  sail  haue  a  certane  lakiu  on 
Ihaine,  to  landwart  of  the  Schiref,  and  in  tlie  bur- 
rowis  thay  sail  haue  takin  of  the  Alderman  or  of 
the  Bailiies."     Acts  Ja.  1.  1 1'2  I.  c.  '27.  Edit.  la(JO. 

Su.CJ.  Ii'ngarc,   id. 
THIMBER,  aJj.     Given  as  not  understood   by 
Rltson. 
— There  I  spy'd  a  wee  wee  man, 
And  lie  was  the  least  that  ere  1  saw. 
His  legs  were  scarce  a  shathinout's  length, 
And  thick  and  thiiubcr  was  his  thighs  ; 
Uetween  his  brow*  there  was  a  span, 
And  between  his  shoulders  there  was  three. 
Hitson'a  S.  Suiigs,   ii.  13'J. 
It  seems   to   signify  gross,    heavy,   cumbrous,   or 
perhaps  swollen  ;  Isl.  ihun^hcr,  gravis,  porlatii  mo- 
lestus,  (vom  Ihuiii^i,  onus,  and  itr-«,  ferre,  [..irtare; 
«[.    what  is   difficult   to   carry.      Thamb-a,   iuUare ; 
ificnibir  H/)}),  turgescit,  inllatur.  g 

TIIINARE,  y.  ^ 

Swete  Ysonde  (hi'/iarc, 

Thou  preye  the  king  for  me. 

A'jV  Trhlrem,  p.  119. 
Probably,  aa  iuferccssor.  A.S.  Ikingere,  id.  from 
/ki»f;-iuii  to  interci'de,  to  manage  one's  Ihin^,  cause 
or  business  ;   or  to  do  so  in  a  lliing,  i.  e.  a  court  or 
conventioTi.      V.  Thing. 

Tl-IIKE,  TiiVNii,  adv.    Thence;  often  whh  Jhi, 
from,  prefixed. 

For  I'm  IIii/iil:  wp  wes  grew ouser 
To  climb  wp,  ne  be  neth  bcfer. 

Hnibuui\  X.  C.JO.  MS. 
i.  e.   bv  far  more  troublesome  or  dilhcult. 
A.S.  ihuiwn  inde,  illinc  ;  or  perhaps  from  Su.O. 
then,  (his,  with  the  prep,  pretixed. 
THINE-FURTH,  arlr.     Thenceforward. 
Ami  til  Cumnokys  Kyrk  broucht  he 
This  Schyr  Dowgald  to  mak  fewte 
To  the  wardaue  :   and  (lalUvay 
Fra  thinc-furlh  held  the  Scottis  fay. 

lyi/nluxcn,  viii.  -V2.  17  I. 
A.S.  Ilianon  fuiLh,  delnceps,  deiiule,  de  caetero. 
HUNG,  y.    "l.  Affairs  of  state. 

•Vtid  gyUit  hapnyt  Robert  the  King 
To  pass  to  God,  (juhill  thai  war  ying, 


The  guJ  Eric  ofi'Murrcfl',  Thomas, 
And  the  Lord  alsua  oil'  Dowglas, 
Suld  hall'  thaiin  into  gouernyng, 
Quhill  thai  had  wyt  to  .ster  thair  thing, 
And  than  the  Lordschip  suld  thai  ta. 

liarboar,  xx.  112.  MS. 
'Sat  ring,  or  nignc,  as  in  Kdit.  Pink,  and  others. 
Slcr  thur  thing  is,  manage  their  allairs  of  state. 
2.  It  seems  to  signify  a  meeting,  or  convention, 
concerning  public  afFaiii. 

Clianslar,  schaw  furlh  (juhat  ye  desyr  olTme. 
'J'lie  Clianslar  said,  The  most  canss  of  this  thing. 
To  procur  peess  1  am  send  fra  our  King, 
Willi  thegretseill,  and  h  oice  olfliys  parliament, 
Quhat  I  bynd  her  oure  barnage  sail  consent. 
Ifallaci-,  vi.  90J.  MS. 
Xot  uudrrslandiiig  thing  in   this   sense,    Editors 
liave    reckoned  it   necessary   to    substitute    anotlier 
word  for  cf/MW,  i.e.  cause;  as  in  Edit.  1018; 

The  chancellar  said,  The  most  pari  of  this  tiling, 
To  procure  peace,  I  am  sent  from  the  King. 
Isl.  thing,  Su.G.  ting,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
railed  for  consultation  concerning  public  alfairs  ; 
also  used  for  the  foriiui,  the  place  of  meeting  or 
judgment.  Jleiice  Thingvull-r,  the  plain  of  con- 
viiition,  (which  has  been  viewed  as  tlie  origin  of  the 
name  of  Dingwall  in  the  county  of  Ross)  ;  Thing. 
ttud,  the  place  of  meeting  ;  Althing,  an  universal 
convention. 

There  is  a  jiarish  of  this  name  in  Shetland,  the 
signiliCation  of  which  conlirms  the  etymon  given  of 
Dingwall. 

"  TingKull — is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a 
small  island,  in  a  water  called  the  Loch  of  Tiiigwall, 
and  joined  to  (he  nearest  shore  by  the  remains  of  a 
stone  wall.  In  this  island,  the  courts  of  law  arc 
said  to  have  been  anciently  held,  aud  to  this  day  it  is 
called  the  Laic-Tuing."  Stat.  Ace.  xxi.  'i7-l.  It  is 
more  properly  written  Lff!c--//".?/  Xeill'sTour,  p.  80. 
'I'he  etymon  given  of  Tini^icall,  Sta(.  Ace.  ubi  sup. 
rather  opposes  the  preceding  account.  For  it  is  said, 
that  '  Tuing,  in  the  language  of  that  country,  signi- 
fies a  point  of  land  stretching  out  into  the  water.' 

In  the  Orkney  Islands,  the  La:c-ting,  or  tho 
''  Supreme  Court,  in  which  business  of  (lie  utmost 
importance  was  transacted,"  continued  till  the  time 
of  the  Commonweallli.  V.  Barry's  Orkney,  p.  217. 
It  is  tlidught  that  Ting,  as  denoting  a  convention, 
is  derived  from  Su.G.  ting-ii  to  speak,  Alem.  ding, 
an;  because  they  anciently  met  in  their  public  as- 
semblies for  conference,  and  in  this  rnauuer  settled 
their  business.  This  etymon  is  supported  by  ana- 
logy. MoesG.  tnathls  signilies  forum,  from  muthl- 
iiin,  to  speak.  In  the  Laws  of  the  Lombards,  the 
(ilace  of  public  meeting  is  called  the  Matl,  from 
Goth,  inal,  discourse.  Among  the  ancient  Germ. 
Sprachc  also  denoted  such  a  convention  ;  from 
sprdch-vn,  to  converse;  .i'^  I'v.  Pailement  is  from 
parl-cr,  to  speak.  V.  Ting,  Ihre. 
To  THINK  SHAME,  to  feel  abaslied,  to  have  a 
sense  of  sliame,  S.  This  idiom  seems  pretty 
ancient. 

Bot  anc  thing  have  I  hecht  sickerly, 
That  nanc  sal  cum  about  hir,  Sir,  bot  I. 
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The  virgine  is  bot  yong,  artJ  //(/rt^[/]«  shame  J 
And  is  f\ill  laifh  to  cum  in  ani>  ill  name. 

Prfe-ti  of  Peblis,  S.  P.  llcpr.  i.  32. 
She  perceived  that  I  thought  shante  ; 
Slie  aikrd  not  what  was  my  name. 

Sir  Egrir,  t.  30}. 
Or,  need  this  day  thi/if:  sluime  comjiar'd 
\Vr  aulil  lang  sync? 
Rev.  J .  N/iol's  Poems,   i.  58. 
THIR,  pron.  pi.    Tiiese,  S.  t/uir,  Cumb. 
lie  //(//•  qMlieyne,  that  sa  wortiiily 
Wane  sik  a  king,  and  sa  mychty. 
Ye  may  weill  be  ensampill  so, 
That  na  man  .suld  disparyt  be. 

Barbour,  iii.  249.  MS.     i.  c.  "  these  few." 
And  all  the  Lordis  that  thar  war 
To  thir  twa  wardanys  athis  swar. 

Ibid.  XX.  146,  MS. 
— Tliir  herfis  in  herdis  coud  hove. 

Ilniihife,  i.  2. 
Isl.  ihci/r  ill!,  tkaer  illae.     V.  Riinolf.  Ion.  Isl. 
Vocab.     The  learned  Ilickes  has  demonstrated,  (hat 
these  might  be  rendered  not  less  properly  by  Lat. 
hiy  Iv  thcfe. 

Sibb.  observes,  that  in  some  cases  there  seems  no 
correspondent  j'^nglish  word;  as,  '  Thir  shillings 
(which  I  hold  concealed  in  my  hand)  arc  better 
f  iian  tliexi:  upon  the  table."  A  Scotsman  would  say, 
"  than  thai."  For  thir  and  thai  are  generally  op- 
posed, hkc  (hess  anil  those  ;  although  they  seem  jjro- 
pcrly  to  have  both  the  same  meaning. 

To  THIRL,  Thyrl,  t.  a.     1.  To  perforate,  to 
bore,  to  drill,  S. 

Besides  your  targe,  in  battle  keen 

Dut  little  danger  tholes. 
While  mine  wi'  mony  a  thudd  is  clowr'd, 
An'  thirl'd  sair  wi'  holes. 

Poems  in  the  Duchan  Dialect,  p.  12. 
2.  To  pierce,  to  penetrate. 

Bot  yhit  the  lele  Scottis  men. 

That  in  that  feld  ware  feychtand  then, 

To-gyddyr  stwd  sa  fermly 

Str)kand  before  thamc  manlykly, 

Swa  that  nanc  tharc  ihi/rl  thame  mycht. 

H\i/ntozc>l,  Tiii.  15.  31. 
Thebustiious  strakc  throw  al  the  armour  thrang, 
That  styntit  na  thing  at  the  fync  hawbrek, 
Quhil  thorow  the  coist  thirl/it  the  dedely  prik. 

Doug.  Virgil,  334.  23. 
Thryis  the  holkit  craggis  herd  we  yell, 
Quhare  as  the  swelth  and  the  rokkis  thirllit. 

Ibid.  87.  28. 
S.  To  pierce,  to  wound,  metnph. 

]\Iy  Ihirlit  heart  dois  bkid. 

My  painis  dois  cxceid. 

Throw  langour  of  ray  sweit,  so  thirlit  is  my 
spreit. 

Bannatijiie  Poems,   p.  203. 
liOrd  llalles  exjil.  this,  "  liouiid,  engaged  ;"  mis. 
led  by  the  common  use  of  the  word,  S.  as  denoting 
the  obligation  of  a  tenant  to  bring  his  grain  to  a 
certain  mill.     V.  Thirl,  v.  4. 

A.S.  thirl-ian,  iierforare  ;  whence  V..  thrill  and 
drill.     Su.G.  tritl-a,  Teut.  triU.cn.,  drill-en,  id. 
VcL.  IL 


To  TiiiRi,,  r.  «.  To  thrill,  to  cause  to  vibratfc, 
o. 

There  was  ae  sang,  amang  the  rest, 
It  thirl'd  the  heart-strings  thro'  the  breast, 
A'  io  the  life. 

Burns,  iii.  236. 
To  Tinnr.,  Tmni.E,  r.  n.     To  pass  with  a  tin- 
gling sensation,  S.  (Uric,  and  diiile,  synon. 
And  then  he  speaks  with  sic  a  taking  art, 
liis  words  they  thirlr  like  music  thro'  my  heart. 

Kamsaif''s  Pnemf,  ii.  79. 
Thro'  ilka  limb  and  lith  the  terror  thirl'd, 
At  every  time  the  dowic  monster  skirl'd. 

Ross's  Ilelenore,  p.  24. 
To  THIRL,  V.  a.     To  furl. 

"  Tak  in  your  top  salis,  and  thirl  them."  Com  pi, 
S.  p.  64. 

This  at  first  view  might  seem   a  corr.  of  the  E. 
word.    But  it  is  rather  allied  to  Teut.  drill-en,  trill., 
en,  gyrarc.  rotare,  volvere,  conglomerare. 
To  THIRL,  TiiiiiLL,  r.  «.     1.  To  enslave,  to 
thrall. 

"  Ye  sal  nocht  alanerly  be  iniurit  be  enil  vordis, 
bot  als  ye  sal  be  violently  strykkyn  in  your  bodeis, 
quharfor  ye  sal  lyf  in  mair  thirlacc  nor  brutal  bestis, 
quhilkis  ar  thirlit  of  nature."     Compl.  S.  p.  144. 

"  Thay  micht  outhir  thirll  the  Scottis  to  maist 
vile  seruytude,  or  cllis  expell  thaym  (gyf  thay  pleait) 
out  of  Albioun."  Bellend.  C'ron.  Fol.  76,  a. 
Thus  four  times  thirld  and  overharld, 
You're  the  great  refuse  of  all  the  warld. 
Rob.  IlVf!  Anszi\  to  Ilenrij  /F.  fVatson''s  Coll.  ii.  6. 
From  A.S.  Isl.  thruel,  Su.G.  tract,  a  bondservant. 
According  to  the  ingenious  Editor  of  Spec.  Rng. 
Poetry,  i.  20.  the  name  of  a  slave  is  from  thirl-ian 
to  bore.  He  accordingly  f|uotes  that  passage  con- 
cerning a  servant,  Exod.  xxi.  6.  from  the  A.S.  ver- 
sion ;  "  lie  shall  also  bring  him  to  the  door,"  or 
"  to  the  door-post,"  and  thirlie  his  eare  mid  anuni 
aelc,  "  and  bore  his  car  through  with  an  awl :" 
adiling  that  this  custom  was  "  retained  by  our  fore- 
fathers, and  executed  on  their  slaves  at  the  church 
door." 

If  this  custom  can  be  authenticated,  it  must  great- 
ly confirm  the  etymon  given.  Yet  one  difficulty  would 
still  remain  ;  that,  although  Isl.  thruel,  thraela,  Dan. 
tract,  and  Su.G.  travll,  signify  a  bondservant,  there 
is  no  similar  term  in  these  languages,  signifying  to 
bore,  except  Su.G.  drill-a. 

Ihre,  with  less  probability,  derives  Su.G.  tracl, 
a  bondservant,  from  A.S.  thrc-an,  to  correct,  to 
chasten  ;  observing,  that  the  term  projierly  denotes 
a  slave  that  is  wont  to  be  beaten,  or  that  wretched 
race  of  men  who  seem  born  for  stri|>es.  Su.G.  an. 
tiodag  also  signified  a  slave  ;  with  this  difl'crenee, 
however,  according  to  the  same  learned  writer,  that 
it  strictly  donoled  one  who  had  been  made  caotirc 
in  war,  or  otherwise  subjected,  w  hereas  ?/•«<'/  was 
the  designation  of  one  born  a  slave. 

2.  To  bind  or  subject  to ;  as  when  a  person  lavs 
himself,  or  is  laiil,  under  a  nece-sity  or"  acting 
in  any  particul-ir  way,  or  when  a  thing  is  bound 
by  snme  fixed  law.  S.  ///  uo  Ihiil  tvi/^tlf,  or 
he  thirkdi  to  oni/  traJesnum  :  i.  c.  I  wiU  not 
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confine  my  custom  to  him,  as  if  I  were  bound 

to  do  it. 

"  All  thincis  (qiihilkis  ar  romprchcndit  within 
the  speir  of  the  mom-)  ar  sa  thirlit  to  deiih  and  al. 
It-ration,  that  thai  ar  othir  consumit  afore  us,  or 
cilis  wo  afore  thaiiie."     Beliond.  Descr.  Alb.  c.  1. 

"  Na  Mailman,  or  Fermoiir.  may  Ihirte  his  Lord 
of  his  frie  tenemeiii."      Haroii  Courts,  c.  48. 
."J,  To  bind,  bv  iJic  terms  of  a  lease,  or  other\vise, 

to  prind  at  a  ccvi.ii:i  mill,  S. 

"  Tliirlage  is  constituted  by  writing,  cither  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  It  may  be  constituted  direct. 
ly,  tirst,  by  the  proprietor  thirling  his  tenants  to 
his  own  mill  by  an  act  or  regulation  of  his  own 
court."  Erskine's  Instit.  B.  ii.  Tit.  9.  s.  21. 
Thirl,  s.  The  term  used  to  denote  those  lands, 

the  tenants  of  wliiLh   are  bound   to  bring  all 

their  grain  to  a  certain  mill,  S. 

"  The  astricted  lands  arc  called  the  Ihirl,  or  the 
suclcen."     Erskine's  Instit.  B.  ii.  Tit.  9.  s.  20.     V. 

SUCKEX. 

TiiiRi.ACE,  .^.    1.  Thraldom,  in  a  greneral  sense. 
This  mysfortoun  is  mync  of  auld  thirllage, 
As  therto  dctbund  in  my  wrcchit  age. 

Doug.  Virgil,  366.  28. 
2.  Servitude  to  a  particular  mill,  S. 

"  That  servitude  by  which  lands  are  astricted  or 
thirled  to  a  particular  mill,  to  which  the  possessors 
must  carry  the  grain  of  the  growth  of  the  astricted 
lands  to  be  grinded,  for  the  payment  of  such  duties 
as  are  either  expressed  or  implied  in  the  constitutiou 
of  the  right."  Erskine,  ubi  sup.  s.  18. 
Thiuldome,  s.     Thraldom. 

Na  he,  that  ay  hass  leryt  fre, 
Mav  nocht  knaw  well  I  the  propyrte, 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrechyt  dome. 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome. 
Barbour,  i.  230.  MS.      Tlireldonie,  ibid.  v.  265. 
THO,  adv.     Then,  at  that  time. 

Ane  watfry  cloud  blak  and  dirk  but  dout. 
Can  oucr  tharc  hedis  fho  apperc  ful  richt. 

Doug.  Virgil,  127.  35. 
This  word  occurs  very  freijuently  in  the  same 
sense  in  Chaucer  and  (iowcr.  It  is  al  o  used  by 
Langland,  in  a  passage  which  contains  such  genuine 
strokes  of  poetry,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  inclina- 
tion of  transcribing  it. 

Consummatum  est,  quod  Christe,  and  coinseth 

for  to  swonne, 
Pitiously  and  p.ilc  as  a  prisoner  doth  that  dicth  ; 
The  Lord  of  life  &  of  light  tho  laied  his  ties 

togither ; 
The  day  for  dread  withdrew,  &  darck  became 

the  f  unne ; 
The  wall  wagged  and  cleftc,  &  all  tin;  world 

quaued  ; 
Dead  men  for  that  dine  came  out  of  dope  graues. 
And  tolde  why  that  tempest  so  longc  time  en- 
dured. 

*  For  a  bitter  battel,'  the  dead  body  saidc, 

*■  Life  &  deth  in  this  darknes,  here  one  fordoth 
the  other  : 

♦  Shal  no  wight  wit  wittcrly,  who  shal  haue 

mais.trye 


'  Er  Sonday  about  sunne  rising  ;'  &  sankc  willi 
that  to  thcarth. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  97,  b. 
Quaucth  quakcth,  A.S.  caau-an.     A.S.  I»l.  ihOy 
Su.G.  Dan.  da,  turn,  tunc. 

THO,  pron.  pf.     These. 

Defend  I  suld  be  one  of  tho, 

Quhilk  of  their  feid  and  malice  ncTcr  ho. 

Pulice  of  Honour,  ii.  25. 
A  catchpole  came  forth,  &  cragged   both  the 

legges. 
And  the  armcs  after,  of  eilhcrof  fho  theues. 
P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  98,  a. 
MoesG.  /ho,  nom.  and  ace.  pi.  of  the  article.    In 
A.S.  it  is  (ha,     Tho,  however,  seems  synon.   with 
Thui,   q.  V. 

THOCHT,  TnouciiT,  cotij.    Though,  although. 
The  lngli?smen,  thucht  thar  chy ftayn  was  siayne,. 
Bauldiy  thai  baid,  as  men  mckill  ofl'mayn. 
IVallace,  iii.  191.  MS. 
He  wes  blyth  of  that  tithing. 
And  for  dispyte  bad  draw  and  hing 
All  the  prisonerls,  thoucht  thai  war  ma. 

Barbour,  ii.  436.  MS. 
As  ont  of  mynd  mync  armour  on  I  thrast, 
Thocht  be  na  rcsoun  persaue  I  mycht  but  fale, 
Quhat  than  the  force  of  amies  could  a\iale. 
Doug.  Virgil,  49.  36.     V.  Alltuocut. 

THOCHTY,  adj.     Thoughtful. 
— lie  past  a-pon  a  day 
In-til  huntyng  hym  til  play 
Wytht  honest  curt  and  cnrapany 
Of  hys  gamyn  all  thochti/. 

fVj/ntov:n,  vi.  Iff.  Ii, 

THOF,  conj.     Although,  Loth. 

IViof  to  the  weet  my  ripcn'd  aits  had  fawn. 
Or  shake-winds  owr  my  rigs  wi'  pith  had  blawn, 
To  this  I  cou'd  hae  said,  "  I  carena  by." 
Fcrgusson's  Poems,  ii.  6.     V.  Allthocht". 
THOILL,  Toll,  s.     One  of  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  barons,  usually  mentioned  in  charters. 
"  Barons  hauaiid  liberties,  with  sock,  sak,  theme, 
thoill,  infang-theif,  and  out.fang.thcif,  may  doc  jus- 
tice in  their  court,  vpon  ane  man,  taken  within  their 
fredome,  saised  \»ith  manifest  thift."    Quon.  Attach, 
c.  100.  s.  1.     Toll  and  thame,  Reg.  Maj.  B.  i.  c,  4. 
s.  2. 

According  to  Skene,  it  is  an  immunity  from  pay. 
ment  of  custom  in  buying. 

"  He  quha  is  infeft  with  Toll,  is  custom©  free, 

and    payis  na   custome. All   Earles,    Barronts, 

Knichts,  vassallcs-,  life-rer»ter?,  Free-halilers,  and  al 
quha  hes  landes  nomine  elcemosijnae,  suld  be  quite 
and  free  fra  payment  of  Toll  and  custome  within 
burgh  ;  in  bying  meate  and  claith,  and  vther  ne- 
cessair  things  to  their  awin  proper  vse.  Bot  gif  ony 
of  them  be  commoun  nierchandes,  they  suld  paye 
tholl  and  custome;  albeit  they  haue  als  great  libertie 
as  Barronnes."     De  Verb.  Sign.  yo.  Toll. 

In  this  sense  it  was  also  used  in  E.  V.  Cowel, 
TO.  Toll.  But  Spclman  defines  it  to  be  "  the  liber- 
ty of  buying  or  .selling  on  one's  own  lands."  It 
occurs  indeed  in  both  senses  in  the  A.S.  laws ;  al> 
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Itongh  most  frequcnlly  in  tlic  latter.     V.  Lye,  vo. 
I^oll.     L.B.  tli.Uiinium,  teloriiitm. 
To  THOLE,  Thoii.l,  t.  a.    1.  To  bear,  to  un- 
dtrgo,  to  siifFer,  S.  A.  Bor.  Chauc. 
■ — The  Kiii^,  and  his  cumpaiiy, 
That  war  ii  c.  and  na  ma, 
Fra  thai  had  .send  thar  horss  thaim  fra, 
Wandryt  cinaiitj  the  hey  montanys, 
Quhar  liu,  and  his,  oft  fhnlt/t  panys. 

Harbour,  iii.  372.  MS. 
Hon'  that  Ilclenns  di'claris  till  Knuc 
Quhat  dangeris  he  suld  Iholc  on  land  and  .se. 
Doug.  Virgil,  79.  52. 
A.S.  ihol-ian,  MoesG.  thut-an,   Alcni.  iiiul-en, 
Isl.  thul-a,  Su.G.  tol-a,  Germ.  Bolg.  duld-en,  [lati, 
ferrt. 

Ihre  thinks  that  the  ancient  Latins  had  used  fol-o 
or  (ul-o  in  the  same  sense.  This  he  infers  from  the 
use  of  /(///,  the  pret.  of fcr-o,  which  is  employed  to 
express  the  bearing  of  hardshi[)s  ;  and  also  from  lo- 
ler-o,  w'iiich  he  considers  as  derived  from  (ol.o,  in 
the  same  manner  as  gc)icr-o  from  the  obsolete  ofc«-o. 
He  also  refers  to  Gr.  ritX-ecu  suU'ero,  perpetior,  (kc. 
7eA-s«;  miser. 

2.  To  bear  with,  not  to  oppose. 

"  Qulia  brekis  this  command  ? — Thai  that  tholis 
nocht  thair  father  and  mother,  suppose  thai  do  thame 
iuiuris  and  be  cuminersum."  Abp.  liamiltoun's  Ca- 
techijme,  loj'i,  Fol.  46,  b. 

3.  To  bear  patiently,  to  endure,  S. 

Son  of  the  goddes,  lat  ts  follow  that  way 
Bakwart  or  fordwart  qiihiddir  our  fatis  driue  : 
Quhat  euir  betid,  this  is  ua  butc  to  striue : 
AI  chance  of  fortoun  tholand  ouercummin  is. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  151.  34. 
"  Ilapjiy  is  the  man  tbat  tholis  trubil,  for  quhcn 
he  is  preuit  &  knawin,  lie  sail  resaif  the  croune  of 
lyfc,  quhilk  God  hais  proraissit  till  thame  that  hillis 
liim."     Abp.  Ilamiltouu's  Catechisme,   1552,   Fol. 
27,  a. 

A.S.  ihol-ian,  MocsG.  thul-an,  tolcrare.  A.S. 
Si:a  langc  ic  cots  tholige?  MoesG.  Und  qtiha  Ihiil- 
dii  izzcis?  How  Ion?  shall  I  sutler,  or  exercise  pa- 
tience with,  yon  ?  JIar.  ix.  19.  ^a.G.  (ol-a,  pati- 
cnter  ferre.  MoesG.  thuldaina,  A.S.  (holcmodnesse, 
Isl.  thol,  patientia,  Su.G.  tolig,  paticns. 

4.  To  restiain  one's  self,  to  exercise  self-corn-- 
mand  ;  as  a  u  n. 

Had  Bruce  past  by  but  baid  to  Sanct  Jhonstoun, 
Be  haill  assent  he  had  ressawyt  the  croun  ; 
On  Cumyn  syn  he  mycht  haili'done  the  law. 
He  couth  nocht  thoill  fra  tym  that  he  him  saw. 
IVallucc,  X.  1102.  MS. 

5.  To  tolerate,  in  relation  to  one  accounted  a  he- 
retic. 

"  For  if  I  thoill  him,  I  will  be  accusit  for  all 
thame  that  he  corruptis  and  infectis  in  Heresie." 
Mcmorand.  Archbishop  of  St.  Androis,  Knox's  Hist, 
p.  103. 

Su.G.  tol-a,  to  tolerate,  Scrcn. 

6.  To  exempt  from  military  execution,  on  certain 
terms. 

The  King  gert  men  of  grct  noblay 
Ejd  in  tiU  Inglaud  for  to  prey  j 


That  broucht  owt  gret  plente  of  fe: 
And  sum  contreis  tholi/t  he, 
For  wittaill,  that  in  gret  foysoun 
He  gert  bring  smertly  to  the  toun. 

Uarbour,  xvii.  228.  MS. 
And  with  some  countries  trcises  tookc  he. 

Edit.  1620. 

7.  To  permit,  to  allow,  S. 

Yeit  glaid  wes  he  that  he  had  chapyt  swa, 
Bot  for  his  men  gret  murnyng  can  he  ma; 
Flayt  by  him  self  to  the  Makar  oil"  bulie, 
Quliy  he  suff'crj/t  he  suld  sic  paynys  prull". 
He  u  vst  noeht  weill  i^illit  wes  Goddis  will, 
Rycht  or  wrang  his  fortoun  to  fullill : 
Hade  he  plesd  God,  he  trowit  it  mycht  nocht  be, 
He  suld  him  thoill  in  sic  perj  lexite. 

fVallace,  r.  234.  MS. 
ThijiU  is  evidently  used  as  syiion.  with  sufft:r,  v. 
230.,  as  denoting  permission.      V-  also  viii.  43. 
Fjint-hearled  wights,  wha  dully  stood  afar, 
ThoUing  your  reason  great  atieinpts  to  mar. — 
liaiiuuy's  I'ocms,  i.  3i5. 

8.  To  wait ;  to  expect. 

This  seems  to  be  the  sense  in  the  following  pass, 
age. 

"  We  suld  nocht  prcscriuc  to  God  any  special 
tymc  to  heir  our  prayer,  bot  paciently  commit  all 
to  God  balth  the  maner  of  our  helping  and  the  tyme, 
according  as  the  I'rophet  coramandis  in  the  Fsalme, 
sayand  :  Expecta  Dominum,  viriliter  age,  comforte- 
tur  cor  tuum,  et  sustine  Dominum.  Wait  a'-on  our 
Lord,  do  all  thi  deidis  stoutly,  lat  thi  hart  be  of  giid 
comfort,  and  thole  our  Lord  to  wyrk  all  thingis  to 
his  pleisure."  Abp.  Uamiltoun's  Catechisme,  15  32, 
Fol.  46,  b. 

Thole  a  tcce,  wait  a  little;  A.  Bor.  Thole  a  vhile; 
corresponding  to  Su.G.  tola  tiden,  tcmpus  expec- 
tare.  The  idea  plainly  is  ;  "  Exercise  patience  (or 
a  short  time."  Su.G.  gijzsa  sig  tot,  to  be  patient 
of  delay. 

9.  To  thole  the  law,  to  be  subjected  to  a  legal 
trial. 

"  It  is — forbidden,  that  ony  man,  that  is  officiar 
of  ony  countric,  or  ony  man,  that  indictis  ane  Tther 
for  ony  actioun,  be  on  hys  assyse,  that  sail  thole  the 
laic,  vnder  the  pane  of  ten  pund  to  the  king,"  Acts 
Ja.  I.  1424.  c.  36.  Edit.  1566. 

Tholmude,  TuoiLMUDE,  adj.     Patient. 
In  vane  that  name  thou  beris,  I  dari'  »ay, 
Gif  thou  sa  thoilmude  sufferis  Icde  an  ay 
Sa  grete  ane  price  but  dereuc  or  batcll. 

Doug.  Virgil,  140.  35. 
"  Scot.  Bor.  say  tholemoodi/,  i.  c.  patient,"  Rudd. 
A.S.  thole-mod,  tholmod,  tholmoda,  patiens  animi. 
THONE,  proii.  Jemotistr.  Yonder,  Loth,  ^on,  S. 
the  accus.  of  the  article  A.S. 
MoesG.  thaiiu,  id.  or  from  Su.G.  then,  anciently 
thoen,  illc,  iste. 

THOR,  s.  "  Durance,  confinement.  Swed.  thofy 
career  ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

THORROWS,  s.pl. 

Gret  sorrows  and  thorroas 
111  companie  procuris : 

3Z2 
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Forese  than,  with  mo  tlian, 
This  trouble  that  iuduris. 

Hunt,  IVut son's  Coll.  ii.  40.  ^ 
Apparently   troiibU'«,    <\.    throKs,    from    A.S. 
thretno-ian,   ])ati  ;   the  word   being  lengthened  for 
the  sake  of  the  measure. 

To  THORTER,  r.  a.  To  oppose,  to  thwart,  S. 
— "Their  \viliiMi;iiess  to  snppresse  the  growth  of 
these  enormities  hath  been  ever  thurlcred  and  im. 
pcdcd  by  too  many  advocations  of  these  matters 
granted  by  yon,  ulicriby  they  were  discharged  of 
ait  further  procet-dinj;."  Letter  Ja.  VI.  Calder- 
wood,  p.  581.  V.  TiioRToun,  adj. 
TiioRTouR,  <r.     Opposition,  resistance,  S. 

"  The  Romanis  hes  experience  abouc  ingyne  of 
man  in  cheualry.  Sa  agiil  of  thair  bod}  is,  tliat  thay 
may  dant  all  thortoiir  and  dilTicill  gatis.  Swift  of 
rynk,  and  reddy  to  euery  kynd  of  jeoparde."  Bel- 
lend.  Cron.  Fol.  27,  a. 

"  The  third  thorfuro  and  debate  he  had  was  with 
the  Provest,  bailyes  and  Councell  of  the  town  about 
their  ministery."  Mr.  Jaraes  Melhill's  MS.  Mem. 
p.  85. 

TuoRTER-iLi.,  Thwarter-ill,  s.    A  kind  of 

palsy  to  which  sheep  are  subject,  Tweedd. 

"  3d,  Palsy,  called  trembling  or  thorltr  ill,  to 
which  those  fed  on  certain  lands  are  peculiarly  sub. 
ject."     P.  Linton.  Tweedd.  Statist.  Ace.  i.  138. 

"  Trembling,  Tbzcarfcr,  or  Leaping  ill.  Tiicse 
three  appellations,  of  which  the  last  is  most  common 
in  Annandale,  and  the  first  in  Selkirkshire  and  to 
the  eastward,  are  now  used  as  synonimous." 

"  The  animal — continues  leaping  frequently  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  the  neck  is  frequently  stiff,  and 
turned  to  one  side."  Prize  Essays  Ilighl.  Soc.  S. 
iii.  385.  390. 

The  disease  sceras  to  receive  its  name  from  this 
distortion  of  the  neck. 

TiiORToun,  TiiuoRTouR,    ucfj.     Cross,   trans- 
verse, laid  across. 

A  cleuch  thar  was,  quharoffa  strcnth  thai  maid 
With  thiiortour  treis,  banldly  thar  abaid. 

IVuHucc,  iv.  510.  MS. 
Su.G.  tv:ert  oefxcer,  transverse  ;  from  txzert  adv. 
t'xaer  transverse,  and  oeficer,  over,  softened  into 
our,  S.  Dan.  Izcer/uvcr,  transversely.  A.S.  ihzceor, 
thicijr,  tktcur,  Uelg.  dzears,  ds:ers,  Isl.  /:cer,  trans- 
Tcrsusj  oppositus,  K.  thicart. 

To  THOW,  r.  a.     To  address  in  the  singular 
number,  as  a  token  of  contempt. 
This  V.  is  used  by  Shakspeare  in  the  same  sense. 
1  take  notice  of  it,  therefore,  merely  to  observe  that 
it  had  been  early  used  in  S. 

Wallace  ansuer'd,   said,    "  Thoio   art   in   the 

wrang." 
"  Quham  thouis  tliow,  Scot?   in  faith  thow 

scrwis  a  blaw." 
Till  him  he  ran,  and  out  a  suerd  can  draw. 
Wallace,  i.  308.  MS. 
Doxcis,  Ed.  Perth  ;  evidently  an  error  of  the  trans- 
criber for  iJioicis.  The  sense  is  preserved  in  Ed.  1648. 

Whom  thoust  thou,  Scot? 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  it  corresponds  to  Fr. 
tutoy.er. 


THOUGHT,  TiiouGHTv,  s.    1.  ///  a  tfioughty 

in  a  moment,  as  respecting  time,  S. 
2,  At  a  little  distance,  in  respect  of  place,  S.B. 
Upon  his  bow  he  lean'd  his  milk  white  hand, 
A  bonny  bo}  a  thought^  aff  did  stand. 

Husi's  lle/enore,  p.  68. 
To  THOUT,  V.  ti.     To  sob,  S.B.  Gl.  Shirr. 

The  only  terms  that  seem  to  have  any  allinity  arc 
A.S.  theol-an,   Isl.  fhci/t-a,  Su.G.  tiut.a,  ululaie, 
I}ut  these  are  more  nearly  allied  to  Toot,  v. 
Thout,  s.     a  sob,  S.B. 

Judge  gin  her  heart  was  satr ; 

Out  at  her  uiou'  it  just  was  like  to  bout 
lutill  her  lap,  at  ilka  ither  thout. 

Rosa's  Ilelcnore,  p.  2J. 
To  THOW,  V.  )i.     1.  To  thaw,  S. 
^.  Used  actively;  to  remove  the  rigour  produced 
by  cold,  S. 

I — beekt  him  brawly  at  my  ingle, 
Dighted  his  face,  his  handles  thuzcUl. 

RamiUj/'s  Poems,  i.  1-15, 
Thow,  Thowe,  s.    Thaw,  S. 

When  (hozces  dissolve  the  snawy  hoord^ 
Then  Water-kelpies  haunt  the  foord. 

By  your  direction.         Uurns,  iii.  7S. 
Smore  Thow.     This  term  is  applied  to  a  heavy 
snow,  accompanied  with  a  strong  wind,  which, 
as  it  were,  threatens  to  sniore,  smother,  or  suf- 
focate one,  Ang. 
THOWEL,  X.  The  nitch  or  hollow  in  which  the 
oar  of  a  boat  acts,  Loth,  perhaps  allied  to  T/iafts, 
q.v. 
THOWLESS,  adj.     Inactive.     V.  Thewles. 
TiiowLESNES,  TiiowLYS.NES,  s.     Inactivity,  or 
evil  habits  ;  literally,  unfitness  for  service. 
Hys  dochteris  he  kend  to  wewe  and  spyn, 
As  pure  wcmen  thare  met  to  wyn, 
That  thai  suld  noucht  for  ydilnes 
Fall  in-til  iwyl  thoTztjsnes. 

f\\i/ntoz:n,  vt.  3.  74. 
This  is  printed  thoi:tesnes,  Barbour,  i.  333.  expL 
thoughtlessness,  Gl,     But  the  word  in  MS.  is  (hoUr 
Icsnes. 

Sone  to  Paryss  can  he  ga. 

And  levyt  thar  full  syispylly, 
The  quhethir  he  glaid  was  and  joly  ; 
And  til  swylk  thozilesnes  he  yeid, 
As  the  courss  askis  off  yowtheid! 
V.  Thkwles. 
THOWRROURIS,  s.pl.  Wallace,  iii.  103,  most 
probably,  by  mistake  of  some  copyist,  for  skov' 
rozLris. 

The  worthi  Scottis  maid  thar  no  soiornyng, 
— Sendt(va</(t/:c/-rou/-/ito\vesy  weyll  the  playne. . 
THRA,  Tuno,  tuij.     I.  Eager,  earnest, 
Rohand  was  ful  thia. 
Of  Tristrem  for  to  frain. 

Sir  Triftrem,  p.  37.  st.  56, 
Hys  frendis  movyd  the  Kyng  of  Frawns 
For  this  AV'iUarae  to  mak  iustawns 
And  thru  prayere  to  the  Pape, 
This  Willatnq  that  he  wald  mak  Byschape 
Of  Saynct  Andrewis  se  wacand. 

JVjjntoitn,  viii.  38.  235, 
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j,  e,  eager  to  ask  of  him. 

Lo  licre  the  boundis,  lo  here  Hesperla, 
Quhilk  thou  to  seik  in  werefare  was  sa  thm. 
Doug.  Virgil,  422.  10. 
;.  Br.ive,  courageous  ;  like  E.  keen. 

Wall:u-e  with  liiiii  ha(J  fourtj'  archarys  thra, 
The  laytf  was  speris,  full  nobill  in  a  neid, 
Oil  tliair  encuiys  tliai  bykkyr  with  giid  speid. 
iVallace,  ix.  844.  MS. 
Thus  the  batayl  it  bigan, 
VViteth  welc  it  was  so, 
Bituene  the  Uouk  Morgan, 
And  llouland  tliat  was  thro. 

Sir  Triitrem,  p 

2.  Obstinate,  pertinacious. 

Dot  ihar  mycht  na  cousaiil  awaile. 

III!  wald  alftat  hav  bataile. 

And  qulicn  thai  saw  he  wes  sa  thra 

To  fyclit,  tliai  said,  "  Ye  ma  well  ga 

To  fycht  with  yone  gret  cumpany. 

But  we  acqnyt  ws  wtrely 

That  nanc  of  ws  will  stand  to  fycht." 

Barbour,  xviii.  71.  MS. 
This  may  also  be  the  sense  of  the  term  in  the  fol- 
lowing  passage. 

Like  as  twa  bustuous  buUis  by  and  by, — 
Qahcn  thay  assenibiil  in  austerne  baiall  ihra. 
With  front  to  front  and  horn  for  home  attanis 
Ruschand   tcgiddir    with   crones    and   fcrcfull 

gran  is. 

Doug.  Virgil,  437.  47. 

4.  Opposite,  reluctant,  averse. 

Anone  the  catall,  quhilk  fauonrit  langere 
The  beist  ouerciimin  as  thare  cheif  and  here, 
Now  thame  subdewis  vndir  his  warde  in  hyc, 
Quhilk  has  the  ouerhand,  wynnyng  and  mais- 

tery. 
And  of  fre  wil,  al  thocht  thare  myndis  be  //ua, 

Assentis  him  til  obey 

Doug.  Virgil.  454.  '2. 
Isl.  ihra  pertinacia,  thraii-r,  thra,  thrull,  perti. 
nax,  assidnus  ;  Su.G.  traa,  id.  tru,  sese  alicui  op- 
poncrc,  resistcre. 
Thra,  s.     J.  Eagerness,  keenness. 

Our  men  on  him  thrang  forward  in  to  thra, 
Maid  thrpuch  his  ost  feill  sloppis  tp  and  fra. 
Wallace,  Tiii.  237.  MS. 
2.  Debate,  contention. 

So  thochtis  thrctisin  thra  onr  breistis  ouerthprt, 
Baleful   besynes  baytU  blis  and  blythnes  gan 
boist. 

Doug.  Virgil,  238.  a.  43.     V.  the  udj. 
Thra,  Thuaw,  TiinAi,Y,  adv.     Eagerly. 

The  bcrnc  bounit  to  the  burgh,  with  aae  blith 

chcir, 
Fand  the  yettis  unclosit,  and  thrang  in  f«II  thru. 
Guiaan  and  Gol.  i.  5. 
i.  c.  pressed  in  full  eagerly. 

The  balellis  so  brym,  brathly  and  blicht, 

Were  jonit  Ihraly  in  thrang,  mony  thowsand. 

Houlate,  ii.  14. 
Thay  pingil  thrall)  quha  mycht  formc^t  be, 
Wyth  douic  myndis,  vato  the  wallis  hyc. 

Doag.  Virgil,  431.  34. 


Thraa  seems  used  in  the  same  sense,  if  it  be  not 
tlic  adj. 

Bot  lo  ane  sworl  of  fyre  blesis  vp  thraa  ; 
Lemand  towart  the  lift  the  lianib  he  saw. 

Ibid.  435.  38. 

THRAFTLY,  adv.     In  a  chiding  or  surly  man- 
ner. 

"  The  ambassadours  past  out  of  Scotland,  in  this 
manner  as  1  have  shewn  you,  to  London  to  King 
Hary,  where  they  were  bnf  thraftly  received  of  the 
King  and  council  of  Engiaod  at  that  time."  Pit- 
scottie,   p.  171. 

A.S.   Ihraf.ian    increparc,    thrafung   incrcpatio, 
11.  St.  4.  "  a  chiding,  reproving,  or  blaming  ;"  Soniner. 


The  A.S.  V.  seems  to  have  the  same  origin  with 
Thra,  q.  v. 

THRAIF,  Thhave,  Threave,  s.  I.  Twenty- 
four  sheaves  of  corn,  including  two  stoo/cs  or 
shocks,  S.  A.  Bor.  GIouc. 

"  A  farmer  who  rented  60,  80,  or  100  acres, 
was  sometimes  under  the  nects.-ity  of  buying  meal 
for  his  family  in  the  summer  season  :  Nor  will  this 
appear  wonderful,  when  it  is  considered  that  15 
bolls  of  bear  have  of  late  years  been  produced  ou 
the  same  field,  where  50  thrave  [i.  e.  thraves]  (1200 
sheaves)  formerly  grew,  which  the  owner  said  '  he 
would  give  for  50  bear  bannocks  (barley  cakes)." 
P.  Caputh,  Perth.  Statist.  Ace.  ix.  449,  xV. 

"  The  produce  of  this  farm,  which  in  the  year 
1780  was  only  800  threavee,  amounted  to  2700 
threavcs  in  the  year  1790."  P.  TurrelF,  Aberd.  Sta» 
tist.  Ace.  xvii.  40C. 

2.  A  multitude,  a  considerable  number,  S. 
Unwourthy  I,  amang  the  laif, 
Ane  kirk  Uois  craif,  and  naue  can  have  ; 
Sum  with  ane  thrarj'  playis  passage  plane, 
Quhilk  to  considder  is  ane  pane. 

Dunbar,  Maitlatid  Poems,  p.  117. 

In  came  visitants  a  threavc. 

To  entertain  them  she  man  leave 

Ilcr  looking-glass.— 

Ramxaj/'i-  Poems,  ii.  463. 
Su.G.  iraf::e,  a  heap  of  any  kind,  acervus  sege-  - 
tum,  lignorum  aliarunique  rerum.     In  one  part  of 
Sw.  it  has  precisely  the  sense  of  our  thrave.  Sniolan- 
do-Goth.  en  trafice  saad,  strues  scgetum  viginti  qua- 
tuor  fascibus  constans  ;  Sereii.     Isl.  trafzce,  a  heap 
of  corn  cut  down.  CB.  irefa,  drefa,ii\.  L.B.lrava, 
trava  bladi,  acervus  frnmenti.     Ihre  has  remarked 
oi:  this  word,  that,  anion^  ibc  ancient  Gotlis  >ti  alui 
was  nsed  to  denote  that  lieuf  of  spoils,  or  trophy, 
which  was  erected  in  honour  of  a  deceased  warrior. 
To  THRAIP,  V.  n.     Apparently,  to  thrive,  to 
prosper. 
The  smith  swoir  be  rude  and  raip, 
Intill  a  gallowis  mot  I  gaip, 
Gif  I  ten  dayis  wan  pennies  thre. 
For  with  that  craft  I  can  nocht  thraip. 

Dunbar,  Dannatj/nc  Poems,   p.  33. 
Isl.  ihrif.ast,  Sn.(J.  trifvc-u,  id.  F  and   P  are 
often  interchanged  in  all  the  Goth,  dialects. 
To  THRAM,  V.  H.    To  thrive,  Aberd.  Moray, 
Gl.  Shirr. 
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■Sac",  while  wc  honest  means  pursue, 
Well  iii.it  (liou  Ibruni,  for. sin  (liou's  been  So  frcp, 
1  for  a  rthyllic  yet  sal  Jal  tliec  be. 

Ros.s'i  Jlclvnore,  p.  21. 
Wc  vet  may  cliance  to  thrum : 
Nor  ferly,  tho'  s\iarely 
Tiie  blessings  now  ari-  gi'cn. 

SkfinJ's'  Poems,  p.  3fiO. 
Isl.    tliro-ast   invalosciTP,    incrcniendini    capere ; 
tlircan,  thro/h,  inen'iiu'iiluin  ac  vire.s  viiilcs. 
TIIR.ANG,  pret.  and  part.  pa.     Pressed.     V. 

TlJlil.NG. 

T..  THRANG,  t.  a.     To  throng,  S. 

Sw.  truun^-n  to  rrowd,  A.S.  thriiig-cn  to  press, 

from  MocsCi.  tlucih-un,  id. 

To  fiiuAN'o,  V.  II.     To  cr(wd  towards  a  place; 
as,   T/uy  are  t/trai/gi/i  to  l/ic  kirk;  they  arc  go- 
ing to  cnnrth  in  crowcis,  S. 
jMoesG.   tliran^-au   sijjnifies   ciirrore.      But   this 

stems  merely  the  same  \\ith  E.  throng,  v.  n. 

TiinANG,  adj.     1.  Crowded,  S.     Sir  J.  Sinclair's 
O'-servr.  p.  109. 
Belg.  gedrang,  id.  Isl.  (hraun^-ttr,  Su.G.  fraang, 

arctus,  angnstus. 

2.  I'  tiinati ,  familiar,  S.  tfiki;  "fW/,  synon. 

Fu'  tyr'd  he  scem'd,  yet  back  wi'  me  wou'd  ;;ang, 
Syne  liamc  we  scoiir'd  fu'  cheery  and  fu'  thrar.g : 
"NVi'  kindly  heart  he  aft  your  welfare  spocr'd. 
Morison\^  Poems,   p.  136. 
'•  They  arc  very  throng,  for  intimate  together, 
IS  a  very  common  Scotticism."   Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Ob. 
scrT.  p.  109.      V.  GiLL-wiiEEP. 
Thranc,  y.     I.   A  throng,  a  crowd,  S. 
i?.  Constant  employment,  S. 

"  Ye  cauua  get  leave  to  tlirivc  for  thrang ;" 
Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  81. 

3.  Straits,  a  state  of  'wardship  or  oppression. 

The  nobill  men,  that  ar  oil"  Scottis  kind, 
Thar  petous  dede  ye  ke|  e  in  to  your  mynd, 
And  ws  rawcnge,  quheu  we  ar  set  in  thrang. 
IVuUace,  vii.  237.  MS. 
Editors,  not  understanding  the  sense,  have  chang- 
ed the  word  to  throng.     It  is  A.S.  thrang  turba,  or 
Isl.  thracng,  angusta,  used  metaph.    Su.G.  traang. 
■/naal,  ncccssiias. 
Tu  THRAPPLE,  r.  n.     To  throttle  or  strangle, 

S.     Thropple,  A.  Bor.     V.  TuitoriLL. 
THRASH,  s.     A  rush.     V.  Taitusn. 
To  THRATCH,  v.  ji.     To  gasp  convulsively,  as 
one   does    in   the  agonies    of  death,  S.B.  ;    to 
draiicht,  synon. 

Graenin  in  mortal  agonj', 
Their  steeds  wore  thrtilchin  near. 

Jumieaon^s  Popiil.  Dull.  i.  245. 
Isl.  threyte  ccrto,  fatlgo,  laboro  ;  thrautc,  labor; 
Su.G.  trot  fatigatus,  trutt-a  fatigare. 
TiinATCii,  s.    The  oppressed  and  violent  respira- 
tion of  one  in  the  la^t  agonies,  S.B. 
Dead-track  occurs  in  this  sense,  evidently  an  cr- 
rat.  for  dcad-thratch. 

"  That  same  deceitfuil  illusion — having,  by  slow 
degrecSj  mounted  to  so  monstrous  an  height,  is  now, 


agnyne,  ncare  the  dcad-trach,  to  the  Devil's  great 
disj.l<:asiire."     Forbes's  Kubulus,  p.  107. 
To  THRAW,  r.  a.     To  cast,  to  throw. 

• With  how  grote  thud  in  the  melle, 

Ane  lance  towartis  his  aduersarls  Ihraicis  he. 
Doug,  y'irgil,  371.  38. 
A.S!.  fhraw-an  jarere. 
To  THRAW,  V.  a.    1.  To  wreathe,  to  twist,  S. 
"  Thravr  the  wand,  wliilc  it's,  green  ;"  Fergu- 
son's  S.  Prov.  p.  30. 

Thrvxj  is  used  in  th^r  same  sense.     V.  Titupp. 
"2.  To  wrench,  to  sprain,  S.  .V.  Gl.  Sliirr.     I've 
tliraicn  mij  hide,  I  have  sprained  my  ancle. 

3.  To  distort,  to  wrest. 

"  Sum  faclius,  and  curius  men  tccheis  (he  scrip, 
turc  to  be  iuge,  quha  vndcr  the  pretence  of  the 
auaucciiienl  uiul  liberlie  of  the  liuaiigcll,  hes  euir 
Sochi  the  libertie  of  thare  flestlie,  furthscttiug  of 
tliare  erronris,  auanecuu-nt  of  thare  awin  gloro,  cu. 
riosite  and  oj)iniouii,  wrestand  and  thravcing  the 
scripture,  coiitrare  the  godlie  menyngc  of  the  sa- 
ni)  n,  to  be  the  scIieilJ  and  buklare  to  tliair  lustes, 
and  heresiis."  Kennedy,  Commendatar  of  Crosra- 
gnell,   p.  C. 

4.  To  oppose,  to  resist.  V.  Tit r awin.  To  carry 
any  measure  by  a  strong  hand,  S. 

"  The  Lordis  [lerceaviiig  that,  come  vnto  hir  with 
dissiinnlat  couiitenance,  with  reiierent  and  faire 
speaches,  and  said,  (hat  tJKiir  iiidntioims  were  ua- 
wayes  to  ihraio  hir  ;  and  ihairfoir  imi'diatelye  wald 
reponc  hir  with  freedome  to  hir  awin  jjalace  of  llaly. 
rudhous,  to  doe  as  shoe  list."  Historic  James  Scxt, 
p.  21. 

3*   To  Ihraw  out,  to  extort,  to  obtain  by  violence. 

"  When  lice  hath  thrav:nc  all  these  good  turnes 
out  of  them,  whereof  they  haue  noe  wite,  because 
they  doe  it  for  ane  vther  end,  hee  maketh  ilkanc  of 
them  to  be  hangmen  to  vther."  Brucc's  Elcvem 
Serin.  R.  1.  b. 

A.S.  thratc-ian  torquerc;  ihreag-an,  thre-an,  tor- 
querc,   vexarc. 

TiiitAwiN,  part.  adj.  Distorted,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  ill-humour  ;  applied  to  the  coun- 
tenance, S.  thraain. 

Alecto  hir  thrazi:in  vissagc  did  away, 
All  furius  inembris  laid  apart  and  array. 

Doug.  Virgil,  921.  32. 

2.  Cross-grained,  of  a  perverse  temper,  S.  V. 
Tjikaw,  v. 

3.  E.xpressive  of  anger  or  ill  humour,  S. 

"  A  thrau;in  <incsliou  should  have  a  thrawart  an- 
swer;" Ramsdy's  S.  Prov.  p.  16. 

Isl.  thru,  Su.G.  traegen,  pervicax,  obstinatus. 
TiinAWYNLYE,  adv.     In  a  manner  expressive  of 
ill  humour. 

With  bludy  enc  rolling  ful  thraicynlye, 
Oft  and  ry  cht  schrew  itiy  wald  she  elepe  and  crye. 
Doug.  Virgil,  220.  49. 
Thrawn-muggent,  adj.    Having  a  perverse  dis- 
position, Ang.     V,  Ill-aiuggl.\t. 
THRAW,    s.      A    pang,   an   agony.     J'he  deck 
tliraziis,  the  agonies  of  death,  S. 
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Boun  t-luschit  the  beist  dcdc  on  the  land  can  I/, 
Spreulaiid  and  tlychterand  in  the  dcdc  (hraicts. 
Doug.  Hrgil,  143.  51. 
Isl.  fkra  aegritiido  ;  Su.G.  truege  dolor,   motsti- 
tia ;  A.S.  Ihreu  poena,  intlictio  ;  tkrcotsi-an  agoniz. 
are.    Rudd.  confounds  this  with  the  terra  denoting  a, 
short  while.     But  they  are  radically  different. 
THRAW,  ,^.     AiH;er,  ill  humour,  S. 
Lasses  were  kibs'd  I'rac  lug  to  lug, 
Nor  iccm'd  to  tak  it  ill, 

Wi'  thraxs  that  day. 

R.  Gullozca.y\t  Poems,  p.  93. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Tub  A,  s,  q.  ?. 

THRAW,   s.     A   short   space  of  time,  a  little 
while,  a  trice. 

Throw  help  tliareof  he  chasis  the  wyndis  awa, 
And  trubly  cloudis  diiiidis  in  ane  (lirazn. 

Doug.  Virgil,   108.  21. 
O.E.  throw,  Rom.  Cucur  de  Lyou.    liy  throiccs, 
by  turns. 

Bj  throzses  eche  of  them  it  haddc. 

Gozcer's  Conf.  Am.  Fol.  10. 
A.S.  ihrak,  Isl.  thraiige,  cursus,  decursus  tern- 
poris,  tcnipus  continuum  ;  from  MoesG.  thrag-jaii 
currere.  Tlie  A.S.  term  is  used  indefinitely.  Same 
thrage,  in  quoddam  tempus  ;  lunge  thruge,  in  Ion- 
gum  tempus.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  used, 
by  our  writers,  in  a  similar  manner  ;  the  duration 
being  determined  by  the  epithet. 

For  it  is  best 

Thy  wery  cne  thou  priuely  withdrew 
From  langsum  labour,  and  slepe  ane  litle  thraro. 
Doug.  Virgil,   156.  44. 
THRAW,  s. 

The  Kyng  hym  self  Latinus,  (he  great  here, 
Quhisperis  and  musis,  and  is  in  mancre  fere, 
Quham  he  sal  eheis,  or  call  vnto  hys  thruio 
To  be  his  douchtcris  spous,  and  son  in  law. 
Doug.  Virgil,  435.  10. 
Probably  favour,  good  graces,  Su.G.  traa,  ane. 
iliru,  desidcrium.    J  uttuhonjick  s:ca  mt/ckin  /hr»a  ; 
Jutta  tanto  dcsiderio    (sororem  videndi)   tenoJjatur. 
Chron.  Rhythm,  p.    36.  ap.  Ihre.     Su.G.   Isl.  Ira, 
dcsidcrare. 
THRAW,  adv.    Eagerly ;  or  adj.    V.  Th n A,  adv. 

THRAWART,  Turawari),  adj.    1.  Froward, 
perverse. 

Tills  Eneas,  wyth  hydduons  barganyng, 
la  Itale  thrawarl  pepill  sail  down  thring. 

Doug.  Virgil,  21.  10. 
Sync  said  he,  Son,  thou  irkit  ar  all  gads 
By  the  contrarius  thraxcart  Troiane  fatis. 

Ibid.  73.  38. 
"  Be  not  outrageous,   nor  ihrmcard  vpon   the 
\voman,  but  teach  her  with  mcekcnes."     IL-  Bal- 
naucs's  Conf.  Faith,  p.  230. 
2.  Backward,  reluctant,  S. 

"  The  owners  and  workmen  were  rcry  thtazcart 
to  do  any  service  either  for  themselves  or  us."  BaiU 
lie's  Lett.  i.  209. 

Rudd.  views  it  as  corr.  from  FroKort,  q.  v.  I 
suspect  that  it  is  rather  from  A.S.  thrrizi^-uin  to 
twist,  or  Su.G.  (ra  resistere,  cum  alici^uo  litigate. 
Isl.  thraj/rdi,  pervieax  conteatio. 


TuBA^rART,  prep.     Athwart,  across. 

The  schippis  stcuyn  thraieart   hir   went   can 

wryiih, 
And  turnit  hir  braid  syde  to  the  wallis  swytli. 
Doug.  Virgil,   16.  23. 
V.  preceding  word. 
THRAW-CRUK,  s.     An  instrument  for  twist- 
ing ropes  of  straw,  hair,  &c.  S. 

Ane  ikrais-cruk  to  twyne  ane  tether. 

liunniifyne  Poems,  p.  160.  st.  9. 
Denominated  from  its  hooked  form.    Su.G.  krok, 
qaicquid  aduncum  vel  incurvum  est ;  Belg.  krook, 
Fr.  croc,  ¥,.  crook,  C.B.  crzecca,  curvus.     Throw, 
to  twist.     V.  the  V. 

THRAWIN,THn  AWYNLYE.  V.Tmraw,  r.  2. 
THREFT,  «(//.     Reluctant ;  perverse.  Loth. 
From  A.S.  thraf-ian  increpare,  to  chide,  to  re. 

prove.       V.  THRAFTLY. 

To  THREPE,  V.  ??.     To  aver  with  pertinacity. 
It  properly  denotes  continued  assertion,  in  re- 
ply to  denial,  S.   A.  Bor.  t/ircap. 
— Sum  wald  swcre,  that  I  the  text  haue  waryit. 
Or  that  I  haue  this  volume  quite  myscaryit. 
Or  threpe  planclic,  I  come  neucr  uere  hand  it, 
Doug.  Virgil,  Pref.  12.  2. 
It  is  also  used  activcl}-,  S. 

Wald  God  I  had  thare  eris  to  pull, 

Misknawis  the  credo,  and  threpis  vthirforwayis. 
Ibid.  Prol.  66.  25. 
A.S.  iJireap-ian  redarguerc. 
Threpe,  Threap,  s.     A  vehement  or  pertina- 
cious affirmation,  S. 

Say  thai  nocht,  1  haue  myno  honeste  dcgraid,  - 
And  at  my  self  to  schut  ane  but  has  maid  ? 
Nane  vthir  thing  in  threpe  here  wrocht  haue  I, 
Bot  fenycte  fablis  of  ydolatr^-, 
With  sic  myschcif  as  aucht  nocht  named  be. 
Doug.  Virgil,  481.  38. 
'Bout  onie  threap  when  he  and  l  fell  out, 
That  was  the  road  that  he  was  for,  no  doubt. 
Ross's  llclcnore,   p.  34. 
THRESUM,  adj.     Three  together,  three  in  con-  - 

junction,  S.  threesiim.     V.  Sum,  lerm. 
THRESWALD,  s.     Threshold. 

Tho  to  the  dur  Ihresicald  cummin  ar  thay.  . 
Doug.  Virgil,  164.  7. 
A.S.  threscisald,  threxzcold ;  from  Ihrcsc-an  ferire, 
and  icald  liguum,  i.  c.  the  zsood  w  hich  one  strikes 
with  one's  feet  at  entering  or  going  out  of  a  housct 
Su.G.  trooskel,  Dan.  taenkel,  Isl.  throskulld-ur, 
id. 

THRETE,  s.     1.  A'throng,  a  crowd. 

Thus  said  sche,  and  with  sicsembland  asmichtbe. 
Him  towart  hir  has  brocht  but  ony  thretc. 
And  set  the  auld  doun  in  the  haly  scttc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  56.  37. 

2.  In  thretis,  in  pairs,  in  couples, 

Enee, 

King  Murranus,  of  ancestry  mayst  hie, 

Forth  of  his  carte  has  smittin  qwyte  away. 
And  bet  him  doun  vnto  the  crd  wyndtlaucht, 
Wyth  ane  grct  rouk  and  quhirland  stane  oucr 

raucht ; 
That  this  MurranuSj  the  renis  and  the  thctis, 
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QiiliarowWft  his  ^'odi-  yokkit  xrar  in  threfi's, 
Vndcr  tfcc  cfuhelis  h.ts  d>  wtltit  doun. 

Uoug.  llr^il,  420.  35. 
"  Rather  pcrhnps  tlio  s.ims  with  ihclen^  tract's ;" 
Sit*.     But  (.hiTC  is  no  good  reason  lor  tliis  conjee- 
<uri'. 
3,  1)1  Ihrete,  in  haste,  eagerly. 

Slim  vlliir  pcrordonr  caldronis  gati  Tpset, 
And  sUatlcrit  endlanais  tlii'.  greno  (he  eolis  het, 
V'lidor  the  hpctis  swakkis  the  rt)ste  in  tlirctc. 
D'lu^.  VirnH,   130.  16. 
The  rynn^iii?  hornid  dois  \^ym  assale  in  threle^ 
Baitb  with  swift  rais,  and  with  his  que.stis  ^rcte. 

Ibkl.  439.  24. 
A.S.  threat  catcrva,  coctns,  chorus  ;  on  t/irciiie, 
in  choro  ;  ihrctifmaclum,  caiervalini.  In  sense  3., 
however,  as  sifjiiifymg  eagcrtj/,  it  may  be  allied  to 
Isl.  /hrihfe,  threyte,  contindo,  eerto,  laboro  ;  or 
thrrifu  tlirutt,  assitluus,  pcrvicax. 
To  TiiHETE,  V.  n.     To  trowd,  to  press. 

So  tUochUh (liretu  ia  thraour  breistis  ouerthort. 

Baleful  besj  >t's  baytli  blis  and  bljlhnes  gau  boist. 

Dung,  f'irgil,   Prol.  iJo8.  a.  23. 

A.S.    thrcat-un    urgere,    angariare.     Tliis   is   the 

primary  sease  of  the  v.   from  which  E.  threaten  is 

<liTivpd. 

THRETTENE,    adj,     Tiiirteen,    Wyntown,   S. 
thrtllte.ti. 

A.S.  fhreotti/nc,  Isl.  thrcttan,  id. 
TitiiEriKiNT,  (ulj.     Tiiirteenth. 

"  The  ThrvUeint  chapitre."     Kennedy's  Cora- 
pend.  Tractiue,  p.  74. 
THRETTY,  ad}.    Thirty,  S. 

Asseniblyd  then. 

Thai  war  welle  thrctty  thowsand  men. 

IVyntoicn.,  ix.  7.  37. 
A.S.  thrittigy  Isl.  thriatio,  Sw.  treltio, 
THREW,  prd.  r.     Struck. 

That  staff  he  had,  hewy  and  forgyt  new, 
A\  ith  it  Wallace  wpon  the  hede  him  threzc. 
Wallace,  iv.  2S2.  IMS. 
The  nearest  affinity  I   have  observed  is  in  Su.G. 
torjxjc-a.  to  strike  (iccrc,  verberare  ;  Ihrc.)     The 
term  is  chaiitjed  to  drao,   Edit.  1648. 
THRY,  adj.      I.  Cro^s,  perverse,  S.B. 
Amoni'  ill  hands  yoursell  as  well  as  I 
It  seems  has  fallen,  our  fortune's  been  but  tlir^. 
Ross''s  JlelenorC)  p.  48. 
2.  Reluctant,  S.B. 

. She  now  was  mair  nar  fain, 

That  kind  guced  luck  had  laltca  him  till  his  ain, 
Afnre  tnishap  had  forc'd  him  to  comply 
Unto  a  match  to  which  he  was  sae  thrj/. 

Ibid.  p.  93. 
This  seems  radically  the  same  with  Thk.\,  q.  v. 

THRID,  adj.    Tt-irJ,  S. 

Oii  thar  cuwyne  the  thrid  had  thai.     ■ 
The  Ihi  id  with  fall  gret  hy  with  this 
Ilycht  till  the  bra  syd  he  yeid. 
And  stert  be  hynd  hym  on  hys  sted. 

Harbour,  iii.  102.  126.  MS. 
A.S.  thridda,    Isl.   (Iiridie,   id.     Hence,    in    the 
Edda.   Ou;ii  IS  calltd  Thridi^  as  being  third  in  rank 
among  >.he  deitieb  ut  the  ancient  Golhs.    V.  G.  Andr. 
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To  TifnTft,  B.  a.    To  divide  into  tVrec  pafh. 

"  And  quhtm  the  wardane  rydis,  or  ony  vlhcf 
chiftauo,  and  with  liiiii  greit  f(^llowsclii|i  or  siiiall, 
that  nano  gang  away  Willi  iia  maner  of  gude  q'nlull 
it  be  thriddif,  and  parlil  befoir  the  chiflauc)  as  vse 
and  cHStume  is  of  (he  Merrhis  viuK-r  the  pane  of 
tiesoiin,  and  fo  be  hangit  and  drawin,  and  his  gudis 
cscheit."  Acts  Janus  II.  1445.  c.  57.  Edit.  1566. 
r.  ,S2.  Murray. 
To  THRYFr,  V.  w.     To  thrive,  Dunbar. 

Isl.  thrcf-ast,  Su.G.  trif:c-as,  id. 
Thuvft,  .1.     Prosperity.     . 

Wyfliiii  this  |)lacc,  in  .al  plesonr  and  fliri/f( 
Are  hale  the  pissance  quhillii'  in  iusi  h.vii'll 
Slane  in  dij'encc  of  tliare  kj  lul  ciinde  fell. 
Doug.  I'irgil,   I«8.  15. 
Isl.  //uv'/' iiutiilio,  Su.G.  trcfnad  \igoT.   V.  the  ». 
To  THRYLL,  v.  a.     To  enslave,  to  enthrall. 

"  Quhat  otiiir  thyiig  desyrc  tliay,  bot  fo  sit 
down  in  our  laudis,  castellis,  and  towiiis,  and  outhir 
to  thryll  ws  to  maist  schamefull  seniilude,  or  cllis,  to 
bams  the  maist  nobyll  and  vailyeant  men  ainang  ws?" 
Bellcnd.  Cron.  Fol.  24.  b. 

This  is  equivalent  to  thirl.  For  a  little  down- 
ward,  it  is  said  ; 

"   Behald   the  Gallis  your   nychtbouris,  quhilkis 
(as  sone  as  tliay  war  viucust  be  Homanis)  war  tiiir- 
lit  to  perpelnall  seruytude."     V.  Tii}rl,  v. 
TuiiYLL,  Thru,,   TiinEbL,   s.      A  slave,    E. 
ill  rail. 

And  he  that  thryll  is  lias  nocht  his  ; 
All  that  he  hass  eubandownyt  is 
Till  hys  lord,  quhateuir  he  be. 

Barbour,  i.  243.  MS. 
Syne  for  to  defend  the  ci(c, 
Bath  serwandis  and  threllis  mad  he  fre. 

Ibid.  iii.  220.  MS.     V.  Thebe,  sense  2. 
A.S.  Isl.  Ihruel,  Su.G.  id.  Isl.  thraelhleg-ur,  of 
or  belonging  to  a  slave. 
TiiKiLLAGE,  s.     Bondage,  servitude. 

Eduuard  gayf  hym  his  fadris  herelagc, 
Bot  he  thocht  ay  till  hald  hym  in  thrillagc. 
WaUucc,  i.  13C.  MS. 

THRILWALL,  s.  The  name  by  whicli  the 
wall,  between  Scotland  and  England,  erected 
by  Severus,  was  called  in  the  time  of  Wyn- 
town. 

A  wall  tharc-eftyr  ordanyt  thai 

For  to  be  made  betwene  Scotland 

And  thaiiie,  s«  a  that  it  mycht  wythstand 

Tliare  fays,  that  Ihame  swa  skaythit  had  ; 

And  of  comon  cost  thai  maid  ; 

And  yhit  men  callys  it  Thrilzcall. 

tVyntoicn,  v.  10.  579. 
Fordun  gives  it  the  same  name.  Scotichr.  Lib. 
ii.  0.  7.  lie  elsewhere  calls  it  Thirlitxcall,  observ- 
ing  that  it  was  thus  denominated  on  account  of  the 
gaps  made  in  it,  here  and  there,  by  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  that  they  might  have  free  issue  and  entry.  La« 
tmc  MuruK  pcrforutus,  Ibid.  Lib.  iii.  c.  10. 

To  THRIMLE,  Tjihimble,  v.  a.  To  press,  to 
squeeze. 

I  saw  my  selfe,  quhen  grufelings  amid  his  cafe 
Twa  bodies  of  our  sort  he  tuke  and  raife^ 
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And  intil  his  hidduous  hand  thamc  (hrimllit  a.ni 

And  on  thu  sfanis  ont  thar  harnis  dang. 

Doi/g.  Hrgil,  89.  28.     V.  ».  n. 
To  Thkimle,  TaiiiMMEi;,  Thritmble,  v.  n.  To 
press  into,  or  throuj^h,  with  difficultv  and  eager- 
ness, S.  applied  both  to  a  crowd  coli'-ciivtfly,  and 
to  an  individual  pressing  into  a  crowd,  SB. 
For  (juhen  the  feirs  Arhil  pcrseivit  sare, 
Chasand  atfrayit  Troianis  here  and  (hare, 
The  {jrete  routis  to  the  wallis  thrindand. 
To  fore  liis  face  half  dede  for  fere  triinlanil. — 
Doug,  yirgil,   155.  12. 
Pefer,  who  «as  ever  maist  sudden,  sayis  :  "  Thon 
art  thrtimblcd  and  thnisted    be   the  niiiltitiuU',  and 
yet  thou  speeris  quha   hes  twitched   thee."     Brace's 
Serin.  Sacr.  J.  5.  a. 

It  is  strange  that  Riidd.  and  Sibb.  should  botli 
view  this  as  perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Thirl. 
It  docs  not,  as  the  latter  asserts,  even  boar  the  same 
meaning.  For  it  nowise  suggests  the  idea  of  drilling, 
or  boring. 

It  might  sccin  allied  to  A.S.  thrijm  multitudo. 
But  I  would  rather  deduce  it  from  Teut.  dromincl, 
res  simiii  couipactae  et  densae  ;  from  dromm-cn  pre. 
mere.  It  may,  however,  have  the  same  origin  with 
the  following  v. 

To  THRIMLE,  r.  n.    To   wrestle,  to  fumble, 
S.B.  Gl.  Shirr. 

This  seems  the  meaning  of  thrimblc  as  used  by 
Adamson. 

Then  on  the  plain  we  caprei'd  wonder  fast : — 
With  kind  cmbracemcnts   did  we   (hurst  and 

thrimblc, 
(For  in  these  days  I  was  exceeding  nimble.) 
HJitie's  Thrcnodic.  p.  21}. 
Isl.  CO-  thrumc  certo,   piigno  ;   G.  AnJr. 
THRYNFALD,  adj.     Threefold. 

To  me  he  gaif  ane  thik  clow  tit  habirihone, 
Ane  thrijnj'ald  haw  brck  was  all  gold  begone. 
Doug,  yirgil^  «3.  31. 
A.S.  fhrj/nen,  ls\.  threm'cr,  triuus;  from  MoesG. 
ihrins,   three. 

To  1  HRING,  r.  n.  To  press,  to  thrust;  Chaucer, 
thringe,  part.  pa.  thrung. 

The  rumour  is,  doun  thrung  vuder  this  mont 
Enceladus  body  with  thunder  I)  is  half  bront. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  S7.  52.      V.  Dounthring. 
I  sawe  also,  that  (|uhere  sum  were  shingin, 

Be  quhii  lyng  of  the  quhele,  vnto  the  ground, 
Full  sudayiily  scho  hath  vp  ijlhriinirin, 

And  set  theme  on  agane  full  saui"  and  sound. 
King's  Quair,  v.  1-1. 
"  Thrown  up;"  N.  Tytlcr.    liut  it  strictly  signi- 
fies,  thrust  u|). 

A.S.  thring-an  urgere,  premcre,  Isl.  Ihrcing.ia, 
Su.G.  irMng-a,  Belg.  dring-e>i,  id.  from  Su.G. 
iraeng,  strait,  narrow.  Hire  views  MoesG.  (hrttih- 
an,  arctare,  premcre,  as  |)roclaimiiig  the  antiquity 
of  the  word.  Ileuce  ihraih-ands  vigx,  narrow  way. 
Matt.  vii.  14.  The  r.  Dring,  q.  v.  is  evideutly  from 
the  same  fountain. 

To  Til  RING,  r.  «.  To  press  on,  or  forward  ;  pret. 
t  ft  rang. 
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Thai — war  thringand,  in  gret  foysoun, 
Rycht  to  the  yat  a  fyr  to  ma. 

Barbour,  xvii.  758.  MS. 
All  folkis  enuiroun  did  to  (he  coistis  thring. 
Dou<r.  Virgil,   131.  2. 
The  heme  bounit  to  the  burgh,   with  ane  blith 

cheir, 
Fand  the  yettis  unclosit,  and  thrang  in  fell  thra, 
Gazcan  and  Gol.  i.  5. 

THRISSILL,Ti  iiisle,  s.  The  thistle,  an  herb,  S. 
Ciirsit  and  barren  the  eirth  salbe 
Quhair  cuir  thow  gois,  till  that  thow  die  : 
But  laubour  it  sail  beir  iia  corne, 
Bot  ihriisil,  nettill,  breir,  and  Ihorne. 

Lyndsay'')!  IVarkis,  l.')92.  p.  30. 
Thocht  thou  hesslane  Ihaheuinlietlourof  France, 
Quiiilk  im])it  was  into  the  Thri^^ill  kene, 
Qnliairiii  all  Scotland  sawthair  haill  plesance; — 
Thocht  rntc  be  pullit  from  thi-  leiiis  greiie, 
The  smell  of  it  sail  in  despite  of  the, 
Keip  ay  twa  realmis  in  peice  and  amitie. 

Ibid.  p.  206. 
"  May  yce  gather  grapes  of  thornes,  or  figgcs  of 
thrisles  .?  no  no,  it  is  contrary  thare  nature."     II. 
Balnaues's  Conf.  Faith,   p.  132. 

This  is  the  national  Badge  in  the  arms  of  S. 
Then  callit  scho  all  llouris  that  grew  on  feild, 
Discryving  all  (heir  fassiouns  and  effeirs  ; 
Upon  the  awful  (hriisill  scho  beheld. 
And  saw  him  keipit  with  a  birsche  of  s.iciris: 
Considering  him  so  able  for  the  weiris, 
A  radius  crown  of  rubies  scho  him  gaif. 
And  said,   In  feild  go  furth,  and  fend  the  laif. 
Dunbar's  Thistle  and  Rose,  Bannatj/ne  Poem.v,  v   5. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the   particular  S|.ecies 
of  (Itistlc  which  should  be  viewed  as  the  Scottish  cm. 
blem.     iVIost  ))robably  it  is  the  Spear  thistle,  car. 
duns   laiiceolatus   Linn.,   which  is  a  wido-S|)readinr 
elegant  plant,   very  common  in  Scotland,  and  which 
accords  well  with  Buchanan's  celebrated  ir.scrijjtion 
Nemo  me   impune   lacessct. — The   Milk  thistle,   or 
Our  Lady's  thistle,  Carduus  Marianus,  has  been  pre. 
ferrcd  by  some.      It  grows   on    (he   banks   of  Stir, 
ling  Castle,  and   about   Fort  William  ;   but   Light- 
foot,  in   his  Flora,  diuiies  that  it   is  indigenous  to 
Scotland,   never  being  found  but   in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  cultivation.      Besides,   the  finely  variegated 
leaves  of  the  Milk  (liisile  w  ould  not  p.robably  have 
escaped  tlie  praises  of  Dunbar  and  others. 

This  seems  to  be  (he  Srots  fhi^ili;  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Garnet  who,  when  describing  the  casile  of  Diini- 
bartoii  says;  "  The  true  Scotch  thistle,  a.  r-dre  plant, 
having  its  light  green  leav-s  variegated  with  white, 
grows  in  considerable  quantity  about  the  bottom  of 
the  rock,  and  sparingly  even  on  the  very  toi)." 
Tour  through  the  Highlands,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  IJ. 
Others  give  the  preference  to  the  lofty  Cotton  thistle, 
onspordon  acanthium,  which  grows  on  calcareous 
soils,  by  our  sea.shores,  to  the  height  of  10  or  li 
h'ct.  But  it  is  desti(u(e  of  tlie  formidable  sjiines  of 
the  two  former. 

This  name,  with  the  r,  does  not  seem  to  occur  in 
any  other  dialect.  It  may,  however,  be  supposed 
that  this  was  its  ancient  form  among   the  Goths,  as 
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the  linnet,  •which  Lat.  is  called  carduelh  from  car- 
duus,  becaiisi;  it  feeds  among  thistles,  is  in  Isl.  de- 
nominated throitr.     V.  G.  Andr. 
THRISSLY,  nd}.     Testy,  crabbed,  S.B. 

Tliis  at  tirst  view  might  seem  a  nictaph.  term  form, 
ed  from  thrissill,  a  thistle,  to  «hiih  our  national 
motto,  referred  to  above,  is  certainly  applicable. 
But  perhajjs  ii  i^  rather  allied  (o  Germ,  verdricsslkli, 
fretful,  uRcitil,  rude,  &c.  or  A.S.  thrhtlecc,  bold, 
daring. 

To  THRIST,  v.a.     1 .  To  thrust. 

Thare  haris  al  war  towkit  vp  on  tharc  cronn, 
That  ba\th  wiili  how  and  hclinc  was  tlirislit 
doun. 

Doug.  J'irgil,  II G.  IS. 

S.  To  oppress,  to  vex. 

Hot  1  sail  schaw  the,  sen  sic  thochlisthe //j/Vi/fV, 
And  here  declare  of  destan3is  (he  secrete. 

Doi/g.  Virgil,  21.  6. 
If  was  also  used  in  E. 

Tliei  schoued,  thci  thrift,  thei  stodc  o  strut. 
11.  Brunne,  Jpp.  to  Prcf.  cxc'ty. 
Isl.  ihrijst-a.  Ihriosl-a,  trnderc,   prcmerc. 
Thkist,  s.     Dilficulty,  pressure. 

Withdravvc  the  from  na  pcrreftis,  nor  hard  f]iri.if. 
Bot  euir  enforce  marc  stranjjlie  to  resist 
Aganc  dangcris,  than  fortouti  sufTeris  the. 

Doug.  Virgil,   ICG.  8. 
To  THRTST,  V.  n.     To  spin  ;  often,  to  thrisl  a 
thread,  S.B, 

A.S.  thrricst.an  to  wreathe,  lo  twist 
To  THRIST,  V.  a.    To  trust,  to  give  on  credit. 

"  Browsters,  Fleshers,  and  Baikcr.^,  sail  lenne 
(andtkrist)  tb  their  neighbours  aiil,  flesh,  and  bread, 
.sa  lang  as  they  bny  fra  (hem.  And  gif  they  pay 
rot,  they  arc  not  halden  to  lennc  (or  thrist)  atiy 
mair."     Burrow  Lawes,  c.  130. 

From  the  same  origin  with  E.  trust.  Su.G.  tro, 
id. 

THROCH,  Throuche,  Thruch,  (gutt.)  s.    1. 
A  sheet  of  paper. 

'•  At  this  time  David  Beaton  Cardinal  of  Scot- 
land, standing  in  presence  of  the  King,  seeing  him 
begin  to  fail  of  his  strength  and  natural  speech, 
held  a  thruch  of  paper  to  his  (Jrace,  and  caused 
him  to  subscribe  the  same;  wherein  the  said  Cardin.il 
^vrote  what  pleased  him  for  his  own  particular  well, 
thinking  to  have  authority  and  preheniinence  in  the 
government  of  the  country."     Pitscottie,   p.  177. 

"  We  command  you  to  mak  an  act, — that  all 
letteris  [issued  from  the  Signet]  that  conteinis  mair 
nor  ane  throuche  of  paper,  that  everie  battering, 
and  end  of  the  throuche,  sail  be  subscrivit  be  him  ;" 
i.  e.  by  the  keeper  of  the  Signet.  Act  Sederunt, 
21st  December  1590. 

Either  from  A.S.  throe  a  table,  because  of  its 
flat  form  ;  or  Dan.  trykk-er  to  print,  whence  tryk- 
papier,  printing  paper.  A  throuche  might  origin- 
ally signify  as  much  paper  as  was  laid  in  the  press 
at  once,  to  receive  the  impression ;  Belg.  drucke 
imjiressio,  character. 

a.  Used  metapii.  for  a  small  literary  work;  as  we 
now  say,  a  sheet. 


To  quhomc  stild  I  my  rural!  veirse  direct, 
Bot  unto  him  that  can  thame  weill  correct, 
Befoir  quhome  siild  this  matter  ga  to  licht, 
Bot  to  ane  faithfull  godly  christin  Knicht, 
To  qtihomc  can  I  this  lytill  throuch  propyoc, 
But  unto  ane  of  excellent  ingyne  ? 

Liimcnt.  Ladif  Scotland,  Dedic. 
THROLL,  s.     A  hole,  a  gap. 

And  eik  forgane  the  broken  brow  of  the  mont 
Ane  horribill  cauc  with  brade  and  large  front, 
Thare  may  be  sene  ane  throll,  or  aynding  stedc,. 
Of  terribill  Pluto  fader  of  hcl  and  dede, 
Ane  rifih  or  swclth  so  grislie  for  to  so  ; 

To  Acheron  renin  doun. • 

Doug.  Virgil,  227.  41. 
"  Properly,  a  bole  made  by  drilling  or  boring  ;" 
Gl.  Sibb.     .\.S.  thjrel  foramen. 
THROPILL,  s.     1.  llie  windpipe,  the  throttle, 
S.  l/irapp/e- 

And  hvt  the  forniast  in  the  lials, 

Till  thropill  and  wesand  yeid  in  ii. 
And  he  doun  till  the  ord  gan  ga. 

Barbour,  vii.  581.  MS. 

2.  Used  improperly  for  the  throat,  S.     V.  Sir  J. 
Sinclair's  Observ.  p.  129. 

A.S.  throt-holl,  id.  from  throt  the  throat,  and 
boUa  a  bowl  or  vessel,  q.  the  throat-bowl. 

Johns,  mentions  thrupple  in  his  Dictionary;  but 
he  gives  it  as  a  S.  word.  Both  it  and  E.  throttle 
are  from  the  same  origin.  While  the  E.  lay  the  era. 
phasis  on  the  /  in  throt,  we  convert  the  t  and  b  in- 
to  ;);).  Thropple  is  used  Yorks.  in  the  same  sense  ; 
Ray. 
THROUCH,  ^.     Faith,  credit. 

Men  said  he  chesyt  had 

A  spyryt,  that  him  ansuer  made. 
Oil'  thingis  that  he  wald  inquer. 
Bot  he  fulyt,  for  owtyn  wcr, 
That  gaitl'  throuch  till  that  creatur. 
For  feyndys  ar  oB'  sic  natur, 
That  thai  to  mankind  has  inwy. 

Uarbour,  iv.  223.  MS. 
In  Edit.  1620,  the  word  trai^t  is  used.     Throuch 
may   be   from  the  same  origin   with  Su.G.  trogcn, 
trjjgg,  faithful,  tro  to  believe. 

it  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
phrase,  gni^'  throuch,  be  not  equivalent  to  gave 
place  ;  from  A.S.  thurh  through,  a  prep,  respecting 
place. 

THROUCH,  (gutt.) /jre;7.  Through,  S.  Throuch 
and  throuch,  S.  thoroughly,  fully. 

— How  grislie  and  how  grcte  I  you  sane, 
Lurkis  Polyphemus  yymmand  his  beistis  rouch, 
And  all  thare  pappis  nielk  is /AroMf/i  and  throuch. 
Doug.  Virgil,  90.  4. 

To  TjinorcH,  Tiiuocgii,  (gutt.)  v.  a.   To  carry 

through. 

"   In    our   Assembly,   thanks   to   God,    wc   have 
throughed  not  only  our   presbyteries,  but  also  our 
synods  provincial  and   national."     Bai'  ie's  LeU.  ii. 
03.      Throughing,  i.  53. 
ToTiinorcH,  v.  w.     To  go  on,  literally;   Ttt 

mak  lo  through,  to  make  good,  S. 
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Now  baud  ye  there,  for  yc  have  said  enough, 
And  uiucklc  mair  than  ye  can  mak  to  throu;^h. 

Burns,  iii.  58. 
Through  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adj. 
"  They  were  through  and  satisfied  in  their  own 
judgments  for  tlie  truth, — and  rather  confirmed  far. 
ther  therinto,  nor  ony  wayes  moved  to  the  contrary, 
for  ought  tliat  had  been  spoken."    Mr.  James  IVlell- 
vill's  MS. Mem.  p.  331.  q.  thoroughly  salisjicd. 
Tjiitoi'CH,  Thulch,  adj.     Active,  expeititjou'! ; 
as,    ff  throitch  wife,  an  active   woman,    S.B. 
from  the  p7X'p. 
Through  Other,  Throw  iTiiEii,  adv.    Con- 
fusedly, promiscuously,  S.  throulher. 
"  The    King,    being   some    part   dejected    in    so 
great  a  variance,  gathered  an  army  of  all  kind  of 
people  through  other,  without  any  order,  and  sent 
them  forth  to  repress  the  proudness  of  the  com- 
mons."    Pitscottie,  p.  28. 

For  Nory's  heart  began  io  cool  full  fast. 
Whan  she  fand  things  had  taken  sic  a  cast, 
And  sae  throw  ither  wrajil'd  were,  that  she 
Began  to  dread  atweesh  them  what  might  be. 
Ross's  Ilclcnorc,  p.  80. 
Their  bauldest  thoughts  a  hank'ring  swiiher 

To  Stan'  or  rin, 
Till  skelp — a  shot — they're  aff,  a'  throisther, 
To  save  their  skin. 

Burns,  iii.  26. 
Throwgaxg,  s.     a  thoroughfare,  a  passage,  S. 
By  the  quhilk  slop  the  place  within  apperis, 
The  wyde  wallis  wox  patent  all  in  fcris 
Of  Priamus  and  ancient  Kingis  of  Troy, 
Secret  throicgangis  ar  schawin  wont  to  be  koy. 
Doug.  Firgil,  55.  11. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adj. 
A  throzsgang  dose  is  an  open  passage,  by  which 
one  may  go  from  one  street  to  another,  as  opposed 
to  a  blind  alley,  S. 

Belg.  doorgang,  a  passage. 
Throuc.iipit,  s.    Activity,  expeilition  in   doing 
any    thing.     Throughpit    of  wark,  S.B.    pron. 
throiiipity  from  throufxk  and  put. 
To  THROW,  V.  a.     To  twist ;  to  wrench,  the 

same  ■•  ith  T/irtiw,  q.  v. 
THRUCH-STANE,  s.  A  flat  grave-stone,  Loth. 
Ayrs. 

Throh  of  sfon  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  O.E, 
A)  Iwart  hihte  thilke  abbot : 
As  me  wolde  him  nymen  up. 
Ant  leggen  in  a  throh  of  ston, 
lie  founden  him  both  fleys  ant  bon 
Al  so  hoi,  ant  al  so  sound, 
Ase  he  was  leyd  furst  in  ground. 

Chron.  Engl.  Ritson's  E.  M.  R.  ii.  301. 
A.S.  thruh,  Ihurh,  thurruc,  sarcophagus,  a  grave, 
a  rolhn.  Isl.  thro  id.  i>iiiaun  var  hogguin  ny  stein 
thro,  oc  lagdr  i  likami  1  nguar^  ;  Poitea  novus  lo- 
culu^  saxous  factus  esi,  cui  indituni  est  corpus  nior- 
tui  Ynguars  ;  S.  "  Syne  was  hewn  a  new  stane- 
thruch,  and  Ynguars  licame  was  laid  ia  it."  Ynguars 
Sag.  p.  -45.     Ihrc,  vo.  Trog. 

Hilfrlhro,  a  tilver  chest  in  which  the  reliques  of 
Martyrs  were  kept;  Verel.   In  an  old  Aleui.  Gloss. 


quoted  by  Wachtcr,  a  sarcophagns  i«  denominated 
itsininer  driiho,  which  approaches  nearly  to  our 
Ihruch.sfane.  Wachter  derives  it  from  Germ,  trkg- 
en,  to  cover  for  the  purpose  of  preserving.  He 
expl.  truhe,  rcceptaculum  clausum,  sive  area  sit, 
sive  localus. 

L.B.  truc-a  denotes  a  coffin.  Sepulchrum — fa- 
bricavit  ; — similiter  Trueam  etiam,  in  qua  sepeliri 
debuit,  cum  vestibus  funcralibits  ibidem  impositis. 
Eberhard.     A.  129G,  ap.  Du  Cangc. 

It  has  been  supposed,  but  apparently  without  suf- 
ficient ground,  that  our  terra  has  some  affinity  with 
A.S.  thurh,  through,  and  with  dure  door.  Ihre 
conjectures,  that  there  has  been  an  ancient  Celtic  or 
Scythic  word,  denoting  any  thing  huliuw  or  perfor- 
ated ;  and  that  not  only  Su.G.  trog,  a  trough,  but 
A.S.  thruh,  sarcophagus,  is  allied  to  it. 

The  word  thruch  may  have  been  originally  used  to 
signify  a  grave  or  coffin  promiscuously;  especially  as 
in  former  ages,  in  this  country,  a  grave  was  pro. 
perly  composed  of  four  stones  set  on  end.  The 
cover,  laid  on  these,  seems  to  have  been  called  the 
thruch-stane.  Perhaps  the  form  of  a  grave,  ot  of 
such  a  coffin,  gave  rise  to  the  name ;  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  trough.  The  hold  of  a  ship  may  in 
like  manner  have  been  denominated  a  thurrok, 
from  its  hollow  form.  This  term  is  used  by  Chaucer. 

THRUNLAND,    pari.  pr.      "    Rolling,  tum- 
bling about;  q.  triindlwg."     Gl.  Sibb. 
Thair  wes  not  ane  of  thamc  that  day 
Wald  do  ane  utheris  biddin. 
Thairby  lay  fhre  and  threttie  sura 
Thrunland  in  a  midding 

Olfdraf.  Pcblis  to  the  Play,  st.  14. 

A.S.  tryndylcd  orbiculatus. 

ToTHRUS,  Thrusch,  v.   n.      1.  To  fall,  or 
come  down,  M-ith  a  rushing  or  crashing  noise. 
Adam  Wallace,   the  ayr  oil'  llicardtoun, 
Straik  ane  Bewmonnd,   a  squicr  of  reuoun, 
On  the  pyssan,  with  his  hand  burnyst  bar. 
The  thrusande  blaid  his  halss  in  sonder  schar. 
fVallace,  iii.  190.  MS. 
Hand  should  perhaps  be  brand. 

2.  To  cleave  with   a   crashing   noise,    used  ac- 
tively. 

Awkwart  the  bak  than  Wallace  can  him  ta, 
With  his  gud  suerd  that  was  oft'  burnyst  steill; 
His  body  in  twa  it  thruschyt  euirilkdeill. 

ffallacc,  si.  252.  MS. 
This  is  merely  an  oblique  sense.  In  Gl.  Perth 
Edit,  it  is  rendered  burnished.  The  Editor  has  been 
probably  misled  by  the  boldness  of  some  former 
Editor,  who  has  inserted  this  word  in  the  text. 
The  birnhht  blade  his  halse  in  «under  share. 
Isl. //;;-«jA-.a  btrepcre ;  G.  Andr.  p.  268.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reasou  to  doubt  that  tliis  is  radically 
the  same  with  MocsG.  drius-an  radere  ;  draus-jaji, 
ex  alto  deorsum  praecipitare  :  \\henc<'  draus,  a  fall, 
ruin  ;  Teut.  druysih-en  strepcre,  impetere,  stridere, 
fremere ;  and  druy^ch  impetus,  strepitus.  Junius  has 
observed,  that  Belg.  gc-dniy^ih  signilies  a  great 
noise,  or  more  properly,  a  proiii^iuus  crash  of  any 
great  mass  suddenly  broken  and  falling  ;  Immauis 
fragor  magnae  alicujus  niolis  ex  improviso  disruptae 
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ae  procidentis.  Cl.  Goth.  The  Goth,  word,  how- 
ever  varied  in  ditlcront  dialiTls,  has  primarily  sig- 
nifu'd  Ihi!  act  of  rushing  or  falling,  and  hence  been 
secondarily  used  to  denote  the  noise  produced  by  .1 
fall  or  disru|)tion.  Ihrc  views  MoesG.  drills. a  as 
having  tlie  .same  origin  with  Su.G.  rm-a,  to  rush  ; 
d  being  prefixed. 

THRUSH,  Til uusH- BUSH,  *-.     The  rush;  Loth. 
(hrash. 

Lately  in  the  Borders 

Where  (here'wa.s  nonglit  but  theift  and  murders, 

Ha|iine,  rhea(in?,   and  resetting, 

Slight  of  hand  fortiins  getting, 

Their  dcbifination  as  ye  ken 

Was  all  along,  flic  iakiiig  men. 
'  Now  rebels  prevails  more  with  words 

Then  Drawgoons  does  with  guns  and  swords, 

So  that  their  bare  preaching  now 

Makes  (he  /linnh-biish  keep  the  cow, 

Deiier  then  Scots  or  Knglish  kings 

Could  do  by  kilting  them  with  strings. 

Clcland'x  Poems,   p.  30. 

THUD,  s.      1.  The  forcible  impresbion  made  by 

a  tempestuous  wind  ;  as   including  the  idea  of 

the  loud,  but  intermitting,  noi<ie  caused  by  it,  S. 

Small  birdis  Uokand  throw  thik  ronnys  thrang 

lu  ehinnynge,  and  with  chcping  cliangit  thare 

sang, 
Sekand  hidlis  and  hirnys  thamc  to  hyde 
Fra  ferefull  thitddh  of  the  tcnipestuus  tydc. 

Doug,  yirgil,  201.  2'2.     Tijde,  i.  e.  season. 
About  the  trie  ruts  thir  twa  ran  ; 
Yit  all  in  vaine,   na  thing  thay  wan, 

Bot  did  thole  mony  thud  : 
For  cauld  thay  wcr  discomfeist  clene, 
The  schowrs  wer  sa  seueir. 

Buret's  Pilgr.  fVafson's  Coll.  ii.  22. 
Thus   it  is   commonly   said.   The  ziiiid  cumes  in 
thuds,  when  it  comes  in  gusts  ;  and  esiiecially  when 
it  strikes  on  any  body  that  conveys  the  sound,  as  a 
door,  &c.  S. 

It  sometimes  implies  the  idea  of  that  velocity  of 
motion  which  distinguishes  a  stormy  wind. 

Before  thame  ail  furth  boltis  with  ane  bend 
Nisus  ane  fer  way,  stert  mare  .fpcdely 
Than  fluid  of  weddir,  or  thundir  in  the  sky. 
Doug.  Virgil,  138.  21.     Quanta  turbine,  Virg. 

2.  Impetus,   resembling   that  of  a  tempestuous 
wind. 

Beleif  me  as  expert,  how  stout  and  wicht 
He  is  onthir  in  battall  place  or  feild, 
And  how  sternlie  he  raises  vp  liis  seheild. 
Or  with  how  grcte  thud  in  the  melle 
Ane  lance  towartis  his  aduersaris  tlirawis  he. 
Doug.  Virgil,  371.  37.     Quo  turbine,  Virg. 

3,  Transferred  to  any  loud  noise,  as  tliatof  thunder, 
cannons,  &c. 

Neuir  sa  swiftlie  qnhidderand  the  stane  flaw, 
Swakkit  from  the  ingyne  vnto  the  wall. 
Nor  fulderis  dynt  that  cansis  touris  fall. 
With  sic  ane  rumyll  come  bratland  on  sa  fast, 
Lyk  the  blak  thud  of  awfull  thunderis  blast. 
Doug.  Virgil,  446.  50. 


\v.  dud,  a  uoise 
L   To  rush  with   a  hollow 


Renew  your  roaring  rage  and  eager  ire, 
Inllam'd  with  fearful  thundring  thuds  of  fire. 
Pohcurt,  IViit.son's  Cull.  iii.  23. 
Hir  voice  sa  rank,  with  re\ithful  reir  againe, 
Most  lyik  the  thundring  thuds  of  canoiin  din, 
Alirayit  rae. —  Maitland  Putins,  p.  246. 

4.  A  stroke,  causing  a  blunt  and  hollow  sound; 
as  resembling  that  made  by  the  wind,  S. 
I"'rom  Jupiter  the  wylde  lyre  down  sche  (lang 
Fnrlh  of  the  cloudis,  distrois  thare  schyppis  all, 
Oiicrquhelmit  the  sey  with  mony  wyndy  wall, 
yliu.c  peir.-il  gaspand  and  furth  liainand  smoke 
Sche  with  ane  thud  slikkit  ori  ane  scharpe  rok. 
Doug.  Virgil,  14.  29.     V.  Kx'tiikr. 
Soinelimes  it  merely  signilics  a  blow  with  the  fist, 
S.B. 

Nor  can  she  please  him  in  his  barlic  mood  ; 
lie  cocks  his  hand,  and  gi's  his  wife  a  thud. 
iMorisoii's  Poems,  p.  151. 
It  is  surprising  that  Kudd.  should  view  this  word 
as  formed  from  the  sound.  We  have  seen  that  Doug, 
uses  it  as  giving  the  sense  of  Lat.  turbo.    Now,  A.S. 
thodcu  conveys  this  very  idea:   "  Turbo,  noise,  din, 
a  whirlwind  ;"  Somner.  This  must  certainly  be  traced 
to  Isl.  thi/t,  Ihaut,  ad  thiut-a,  cum  sonitu  transvolo; 
thijl-r  sonitus  ;   G.  Andr.   p.  2G6.     Germ,  dud-en, 
sonare,  seems  radically  the  same. 
in  the  car. 
To  TiiuD,  V.  r 
sound,  S. 

The  blastis  wyth  thare  bustuous  sounc, 

Fra  montEdone  in  Trace  cummys//!!(fWanc/doun 
On  the  depe  sey  Egeanc  fast  at  hand, 
Ct^aissand  the  llude  and  wallis  to  athir  land. 
Doug.  Virgil,  422.  20.     V.  Ruddy. 
Quhais  thundering,  with  wondering, 

I  hard  up  throw  the  air. 
Throw  duds  so  he  thuds  so. 
And  Hew  1  wist  not  quhair. 

Cherrie  and  Slae,  st.  17. 
2.  To  move  with  velocity ;  a  metaph.  borrowed 
from  the  wind,  S. 

"  Scot,  we  also  use  it  as  a  verb  ;  as.  He  thudded 
axiiitj,  i.  e.   went  away  very  swiftly  ;"   Rudd.     V, 
the  s. 
To  Thud,  v.  a.     J.  To  beat,  to  strike,  S. 

"   I'll  thud  2/ou,  i.e.   I'll  beat  you  ;"  Rudd. 
2.  To  drive  with  impetuosity,  S. 

• Boreas  nac  raair  thuds 

Hail,  snaw,  aud  sleet,  frac  blacken'd  clouds. 
Rumsdij's  Poems,  ii.  418. 
To  THUMB,  r.   a.     To  prepare  any   thing  by- 
applying   the  tliumbs  to  it ;  a  vulgar  mode  of 
making  a  thing  clean,  S. 

Honest  Jean  brings  forward,  in  a  clap, 

The  green-horn  cutties  rattling  in  her  lap  ; 
And  frae  thera  wyl'd  the  sleekest  that  was  there, 
And  thumb'd  it  round,  and  gave  it  to  the  Squire. 
Ross's  IJelenore,  p.  IIG. 
THUMBHCINS,  s.  pi.     An  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, applied  as  a  screw  to  the  thumbs,  S. 
"  A  respectable  gentleman  in  the  town,  a  rela. 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Principal  Carstairs,  has  in  his 
possession  the  ideatical  thumbikins,  with  which  the 
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Prmeipal  was  sererely  tortured. — The  story  of  the 
thumbikins  is,  tliat  Carstairs  asked,  and  obtained 
thtm  in  a  present  from  his  tormentors.  '  I  have 
beard,  Principal,'  said  King  William  to  him  the  first 
time  he  waited  on  his  Maji-sty,  '  that  you  were  tor. 
tilled  with  something  they  tall  thumbikins ;  Pray 
■what  sort  of  instriiiiient  of  torture  is  it?'  '  1  will 
shew  it  you,'  replied  Carstairs,  '  the  next  time  I 
have  the  honour  to  wait  on  your  jVlajesty.'  The 
Principal  was  as  good  as  his  word.  '  I  must  try 
them,'  said  the  King;  '  I  must  put  in  my  thumbs 
here, — now,  Principal,  turn  the  screw.' — '  O  not 
so  gently — another  turn — another — Stop  !  stop  !  no 
more — another  turn,  I'm  afraid,  would  make  me  con. 
fess  any  thing."    P.  Greenock,  Statist.  Arc.  v.  583. 

This  mode  of  torture  was  practised  on  the  perse, 
culcd  Presbyterians,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Whether  the  merciful  rulers  of  that  period  borrow, 
ed  the  idea  from  the  Spaniards,  1  cannot  say.  But 
it  has  been  generally  asserted,  that  part  of  the  cargo 
of  the  Invincible  Armada,  was  a  large  assortment 
of  thumbikiiiy,  wliich  it  was  meant  should  be  em. 
ployed  as  powerful  arguments  for  convincing  the 
handle  ? 
THUMBLICKING,  s.     An   ancient    mode   of 

confirming  a  bargain,  S. 

"  Another  symbol  was  anciently  used  in  proof 
that  a  sale  was  perfected,  which  continues  to  this 
day  in  bargains  of  lesser  importance  among  the  lower 
rank  of  people,  the  parties  licking  and  joining  of 
thumbs  :  and  decrees  are  yet  extant  in  our  records, 
prior  to  the  institution  of  the  college  of  justice, 
sustaining  sales  upon  summonses  of  thumb-licking, 
upon  this  medium,  That  the  parties  had  licked 
thumbs  at  finishing  the  bargain."  Erskinc's  Inst.  B. 
iii.  T.  3.  s.  5. 

The  same  form  is  retained  among  the  vulgar  in 
the  Highlands;  an  imprecation  against  the  defaulter 
being  generally  added  to  the  symbol. 

There  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  this  mode  of  en. 
teriug  into  engagements,  in  the  S.  Song, 

There's  uiy  thumb,  I'll  ne'er  beguile  thee. 

Ramxaj/'s  fVork-^,  ii.  263. 

This  custom,  although  it  now  appears  ridiculous 
and  childish,  hears  indubitable  marks  of  great  an- 
tiquity. We  learn  from  Tacitus,  that  it  existed  a. 
mong  the  Iberians,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  coun. 
try  now  called  Georgia.  Ills  language  seems  also 
to  apply  to  their  neighbours  the  Armenians.  "  It 
was  customary,"  he  says,  "  with  these  kings,  in 
concluding  a  peace,  or  striking  an  alliance,  to  join 
their  right  hands,  and  bind  their  thumbs  together, 
and  draw  them  hard  with  a  running  knot.  Iinmc. 
diately  when  the  blood  had  dififused  itself  to  the  ex. 
tremities,  it  was  let  out  by  a  slight  prick,  and  nut. 
tually  licked  by  the  contracting  parties.  Their  co- 
venant  was  henceforth  deemed  sacred,  as  being  ra. 
titled  by  each  other's  blood."  V.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib. 
xii.     Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  is.  516. 

Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  interpreters, 
that  Adonibezek  might  excuse  his  cruelly,  in  cutting 
ott'  the  thumbs  of  threescore  kings,  by  pretending 
that  he  thus  punished  their  treachery  in  breaking 
the  covenant  that  had  been  confirmed  by  this  sym« 
bo).     V.  Pol.  Synops.  in  Jud.  i.  7. 


This  custom  might  be  introduced  into  our  coun. 
fry  by  the  Goths,  as  the  Iberi  appear  to  h.ive  been 
a  Scythian  nation.    Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vi.  37.  x.  138. 

That  the  (Joths  were  not  strangers  to  it,  appears 
by  the  definition  which  Ihre  gives  of  Su.G.  'J'upp. 
Formula  digito  micantium,  ct  veteri  more  pollice 
pullici  opposito,  consensum  indicantiuin.  Hence,  it 
would  seem  Germ,  doppe  is  used  as  an  invitation  to 
strike  a  bargain.  Wachtcr  thinks  that  it  may  be 
viewed  as  the  iuiperat.  of  dupp-en,  percutere.  Ihre 
also  mentions  Fr.  topp.cr,  convenire,  oblatas  con- 
ditiones  acceptare. 

This  custom  is  well  known  on  the  continent  of 
India.  I  have  not  heard  that  it  is  used  ainoiig  the 
Hindoos  ;  but  am  assured  by  a  gentleman,  who  has 
long  resided  in  that  country,  that  he  has  often  ob. 
served  the  Moors,  when  concluding  a  bargain,  do  it 
in  the  very  same  manner  as  the  vulgar  in  Scotland, 
by  licking  their  thumbs. 

Something  of  a  similar  kind  prevailed  among  the 
Romans.  According  to  Pierius,  the  hand  being 
stretched  out,  the  thumb,  bent  downward,  was  lield 
by  them  a  symbol  of  the  confirmation  of  peace.  He 
quotes  Quintiliau  as  his  authority.  Ait,  Qui  gestus 
in  statuis  pacificatorum  esse  solet,  qui  inclinato  in 
humerum  dextrum  capite,  brachio  ab  aure  praetenso, 
manum  injlexo  pollice  extendit.  Hieroglyphic.  Lib. 
xxxvi.  Tit.  Pacificutio;  Fol.  200.  V.  also  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  xxviii.  c.  2. 

Vox.  pollic-eri  to  promise,  io  engage,  lias  been 
Tiewed  as  comp.  of  per  and  liceor,  for  pelliceri;  a^ 
properly  signifying,  to  olfer  and  promise  a  price  for 
merchandize.  But  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  v. 
had  been  formed  from  pollex,  -icix,  the  thumb.  This 
member  being  used  among  the  Ilomans,  in  latter 
times,  as  a  symbol  of  the  ratification  of  peace,  it. 
may  be  conjectured,  that,  in  an  earlier  period,  they 
liad  some  custom  more  analogous  to  that  of  the  Ibe. 
riaiis,  which  gave  rise  to  the  term  used  to  denote  a 
promise  or  engagement,  although  the  original  reason 
of  the  designation  was  afterwards  lost. 

I  had  hazarded  this  conjecture,  before  observing 
that  Wachtcr  throws  out  the  same  idea.  Having  de- 
rived Germ,  zw^agen,  to  promise,  from  :ii  copula, 
tive,  and  ::agcn  to  say,  because  promises,  according  to 
ancient  manners,  were  made  by  pledging  the  hand  ; 
he  adds.  Forte  etiam  Latinis  a  pressione  poUicis  di- 
citur  Polliceri.     Prolegora.  Sect.  r.  vo.  Zu. 

The  shedding  of  blood,  in  entering  into  cove- 
nants, has,  in  various  modes,  been  practised  among 
manj-  nations.  Lucian  gives  an  account  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Scythians,  the  same  people  with  the 
Goths,  in  this  respect.  "  The  happy  chosen  fruMuis 
enter  into  a  solemn  oath  and  covenant,  that  they 
will  live  with,  and,  if  occasion  calls  for,  die  for  each 
other  :  and  thus  it  is  performed  ;  each  cuts  his  Jin- 
ger,  and  drops  the  blood  into  a  bowl ;  they  then  dip 
the  points  of  their  swords  in  the  blood,  and  both 
drink  together  of  it,  after  which  nothing  ran  dis- 
solve the  band  ;"  Toxaris.  V.  also  Herodot.  Alel- 
pom.  iv.  70.  Brotier  (in  his  Notes  on  Tacit,  ubi 
sup.)  refers  to  Herodot.  Thai.  iii.  8.  in  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  similar  custom  among  the  Arabs.  He 
seems  disposed  to  trace  these  observances,  ainonj  the 
heatbcnj  to  the  very  ancient  and  divijiely  iustituted; 
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titc  of  confirming  covenants  by  sacrifice.     For  lie 
quotes  Gen.  xv.  3.  and  Kzck.  .\xxiv.  16.   observing, 
that  the  Scripture  exhibits  a  similar  use  of  blood,  al. 
4hongh  one  more  consistent  with  humanity. 
THUNNERIN.    adj.     An    epithet    applied    to 
(Iroujiht.   yt  tliunmrin  drout/i,  a  stronj^  clroupht, 
S.B.  apparently  expressing  that  wliich  is  view- 
ed as  the  effect  of  tire  in  the  a-r,  or  H^^litning. 
THUORT,  TnuoRTOuit.     V.  Tiionxouii. 
THURCH. 

Bot  his  hart,  that  wes  stout  and  hey, 
Consaill)  t  hym  allanc  to  bid, 
And  kepe  thaini  at  the  fiird  syd  ; 
And  defend  WL-ill  the  wpcnmmyng; 
Sen  he  wes  warnjst  oftarniyng, 
That  he  thar  arowyb  thurcb  nocht  dreid. 

Barbour,  vi.  124.  MS. 
Hurt,  Edit.  Pink.  ;  should,  in  former  copies. 
Thurch  may  be  viewed  as  a  s.,  signifying  force. 
"  Being  provided  with  sufficient  armour,  he  did  not 
dread  the  force  of  their  arrows,"  or  fear  that  they 
vould  penetrate  it.  Isl.  thnig.a,  invitiim  cogere, 
thrugan  force,  violence;  Su.G.  trug-a  prcmere. 

It  may,   however,   signify  might,  as  synon.  with 
Thurst,  q.  t.  but  immediately  allied  to  Isl.  thor-a 
audere. 
THURST,  ,9. 

For  scho  wes  syne  the  best  lady, 
And  the  fayrcst,  that  men  thurst  sc. 

Barbour,  \\.  107.  MS. 
This  seems  to  signify  could,   as  allied   to  Su.G. 
Iroest-a  valere,  posse. 

Han  troestc  ey  mera  thtr  foerzoaerfjca. 

Chron.  Rhythm,  ap.  Ihre. 
i.  e.  There  he  could  accomplish  no  other  thing. 
The  B.  primarily  signifies  to  dare. 
THUS-GAFE,  adv.     In  this  manner. 
The  JHstyng  thus-gate  endyt  is. 
And  athyr  part  went  haiiie  wyth  pris. 

Wyntonn,  viii.  36.  1.     V.  Gat. 
THWAYNG,  s.     A  thong,  S.  r^Ar/H^-. 
A  rone  skyne  tuk  he  thare-of  syne 
And  schayre  a  thuaijng  all  at  laysere. 

lf'\/nto-iCn,  viii.  32.  51. 
A.S.  thxcang,   Isl.  thzcri/ig,  id. 
THWARTER-ILL.     V.  Tiiorti-r-ill. 
TY.vL,  s.     Any  thing  used  for  tying  a  iatchet, 

S.B.     Isl.  tigill,  ligula. 
TYBER,  s.  * 

Yet  shal  the  richc  rcmayns  with  one  be  over- 

roncn. 
And  with  the  Roundc  Tabic  the  rentes  be  reved, 
'1  lius  shal  a  Tyber  untrue  tymber  with  tene. 
Sir  Gaxaii  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  22. 
A.S.  tyber  signifies  a  sacrifice,   an  ottering  ;  and 
iimbr-ian,  to  build.     But   the   connexion   of  these 
ideas  is  not  obvious.     The  language  is  nietaph.,  ex- 
pressing the  consequences  of  the  death  of  King  Ar. 
thur. 

TIBRie,  TiBRicK,    s.     A  nanne   given    to   the 

young  of  tlie  Coal-fish,  Orkn. 

"  These  boats  sometimes  go  to  sea,  for  the  pur. 

pose  of  fishing  cod,  cooths,  and  tibrio,   wliich  are 

the  small  or  young  cooths. — The  time  of  fishing  the 


young  cooths  or  tibricks  begins  about  the  middle  of 
August."     P.  Westray,  Statist.  Ace.  svi.  261. 

Were  it  not  that  there  are  no  Gael,  words  found 
in  Orkn.,  this  might  seem  a  corr.  o(  Doubrcck,  q.  t. 
a  name  given  to  the  sparling  or  snclt. 

TIGHT,  prct.     Tied.     V.  Tight. 

To  TICK,  V.  K.     To  dick,  as  a  watch,  S. 

Belg.  tikk.cn,  als  ccn  uurs)erk,  id. 
TICK,    I'lCKKH,  Jt.     J.  A  dot  t>f  any  kind.      Tfm 
lick  above  an  I,  the  dot  above  the  letter  /,  S. 
Teut.  tick,  punctus. 
2.  A  very  small  spot  on  the  skin,  S.B. 

Hence  perhaps  freckles  -iTd' Ci\W<X  fernie. tickles, 
q.  tickers,  as  resembling  the  dotii  ou  the  herb  called 
a.  frrn.      V.  TticiiER. 

TICKET,  s.   A  pat,  a  slight  stroke  with  the  hand, 
or  with  any  instrument,  S. 

Bclg.   tik   a   pat,    a   touch  :    tikk-en    to  j)at,    to 
touch  slightly  ;   MoesG.  tek-an,  to  touch. 
TID,  s.     1.  Proper  time,  season,  S. 
2.  Mctaph.  applied  to  the  mind,  as  denoting  hu- 
mour, S.     Fm  juat  m  the  lid ;  I  am  in  the  pro- 
per humour  of  doing  any  tiling,  S. 
What  pleasure  matrimony  brings 
To  counterbalauce  a'  its  stings. 
To  pay  for  a'  their  plaids  and  gowns, — 
To  hide  their  faufs  and  keep  their  tid. 
And,  whan  they're  ill,  to  ca  them  gude. 

R.  Galloicai/'s  Poems,  p.  11. 
It  is  also  applied  to  brute  animals. 

Tak  tent  case  Crummy  tak  her  wonted  tid, 
And  ca'  the  laiglen's  treasure  on  the  ground. 
Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  58. 
A.S.  Su.G.  tid,  time,  season.     V.  Txte,  adv. 
To  TiD,  V.  a.     To  time,  to   choose  the  proper 
season.      The  ailsced  has  been  zi^eill  tiddU  ;  The 
proper  season  for  sowing  oats  has  been  taken, 
S.     V.  the  s. 
TID,  Tyd,  v.  impers.     Happened.     Chauc.  id. 
E.  Octid. 
Pcraucnture  of  Priamus  wald  ye  spere 
lluw  tid  the  chance,  his  fate  gif  ye  list  here. 
Doug,  t'irgil,  56.  6. 
For  ony  trcty  may  tijd,  I  tell  tlie  the  teynd, 
I  will  noght  turn  myii  entent,  for  all  this  warld 
brerd.  Gaican  and  Gol.  iv.  7. 

A.S.  tid-an,  Su.G.  tid-a,  contingere. 
These   verbs   arc   undoubtedly   formed   from   tid, 
tcmpus,   as  primarily  denoting  the  time  when  any 
thing  takes  place. 
TYDY,  TvDiE,  adj.     1.  Neat,  synon.  trig,  S. 

In  this  sense  tidy  is  used  in  E.  as  in  the  passage 
which  Johns,  quotes  from  Gaj's  Pastorals. 
Whenever  by  yon  barley-inow  I  pass, 
Before  my  cyts  will  trip  the  tidy  lass. 
2.  Plump,  fat,  S. 

Fyue  twinteris  britnyt  he,  as  was  the  gyis, 
And  als  mony  swine,  and  tydy  qwyis 
Wyth  hydis  blak—  Doug.  I'irgil,  130.  35. 

Tydy  ky  lowis,  velis  by  Ihaym  rynnis. 

Ibid.  Prol.  402.  25. 

Lo,  we  sc 

Flokkis  and  hcrdis  of  oxin  and  of  fee, 
3  \ 
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Fat  and  ty(^jj,  rakand  oner  all  quliare. 

Ibid.  75.  5. 
A  tydy  bairn,  a  child  that  is  plump  and  thriving, 
S. 
3.  X-ucky,  favourable. 

King  Aeol,  grant  a  (i/die  tirl, 

But  boast  the  blasts  that  rudely  whirl. 

Ramiaj/'n  I'uems,  ii.  201. 
The  term,  in  sense  1,  seems  most  analogous  to 
Isl.  tyd-r  obsequcns,  applicabilis.  The  phrase  en 
tyd  kona  is  expl.  by  the  Sw.  synon.  liiijlig  husfru, 
i.  c.  a  pleasant  housewife.  Su.C.  iidig  decorus,  de- 
cens,  conveniens. 

The  second  sense  is  perhaps  immediately  borrow- 
ed from  Teut.  Ij/digh,  in  season,  mature,  ripe.  Thus 
a  young  cow  is  denominated,  ecnc  ti/dii^hc  hoc; 
Kilian.  To  (his  corresponds  Su.G.  tidfacdd  hiord, 
grex  mature  cditus  ;  and  tidig  friikt,  fructus  cito 
niaturescens,  wliirh  Ihrc  derives  from  tid  tempus. 
Teut.  (i/digh  also  signifies,  tempestivus,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  third  sense. 

TIFr,  s.  Condition,  plight,  humour,  S.  tid,  sy- 
non. In  lift,  in  proper  capacity  for  doing  any 
thing. 

"  The  soldiers  owned  that  the  country  men  bc- 
liaved  themselves  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  very 
few  of  them  who  engaged,  escaped,  being  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  the  King's  horse  being  in 
good  iifl."     Wodrow's  Hist.   ii.  140. 

To  sing  or  dance,  I'm  now  in  proper  lift: 
Aly  birn,  O  Bess,  has  got  an  unco  lift. 

Shirrcfs'  Poems,  p.  84". 
Tsl,  tif-a,  tijf-a,   praeceps  ire  ;  G.  Andr.  p.  237. 
238.     Hence  it  might  be  used  to  denote  eagerness 
to  engage  in  any  business. 
To  Tift,  v.  a.    To  put  in  order,  S.B.. 
The  fidlcr  tifted  ilka  string. 

Morison's  Pocm^,  p.  25. 
TIFT,  y.    Used  as  expressive  of  tediousntss  ;  at 
least  of  considerable  duration,     yi  lang  tifl,  a 
long  discourse,  S. 

Is),  tcf-ia,  Su.G.  toefzc-a,  to  delay,  morari,  mo- 
ram  facerc.    Hence  tof  mora  :  laiig  tuf,  a  long  delay. 
TIFT,  .*.    1.  The  act  of  quarrelling.  Loth.' lijf,  E. 
2-  It  sometimes  signifies  the  act  of  struggling  in  a 
wanton  or  dallying  way.  Loth,  synon,  with  lous~ 
/ins:. 
3.  Used  to  denote  the  action  of  the  wind. 
Four  and  twenty  siller  bells 

Were  a'  I yed  till  hLs  mane, 
And  at  ae  tift  of  the  norland  wind, 
They  tinkled  ane  by  ane. 

Ritson''s  S.  Songs,  ii.  190. 
Isl.  tjjft-a  to  chas*ise  ;  tjif-a  to  run  headlong. 
To  TIFT,  V.  a.     To  quat?. 

Well  fed  were  Muy  ;  nor  wanted  to  propine 
Among  their  friends  ;  but  tided  canty  wine. 
Ilawilton's  IValtacc,   p.  39. 
Apparently  allied  to  E.  ////",  drink,  or  a  draught. 
To  TIG,  V.  n.     1.  To  touch  lightly,   to  dally. 
Young  pcop'e   are   said   to  be  liggincr,  when 
sporting  with   gentle  touches,  or  patting  each 
other.     It  properly  applies  to  those  of  difftrent 
sexes,  S. 


Farewell  with  chestetie, 

Frac  wenchis  fall  a  chucking, 
Thair  follow  things  thrc, 
To  gar  them  gae  a  gucking  ; 

Imbracing,  tigging,  plucking. 
Scctt,  Evergreen,  i.  125.  126.     V.  T.\«. 
2.  To  trifle  with,  to  treat  in  a  scornful  and  con- 
temptuous manner. 

— "  Complain,  and  tell  him  how  the  world  hand- 
leth  us,  and  how  our  King's  business  goeth,  that  he 
may  get  up,  and  lend  them  a  blow,  who  are  tigging 
and  playing  with  Christ  and  his  spouse."  Ruther- 
ford's J^ett.  P.  iii.  ep.  35. 

This  may  either  be  allied  to  MoesG.  tek-nn  to 
touch,  Belg.  tikk-en  to  pat  ;  or  Isl.  tcy-a,  teg-ia, 
teig-ia,  lactare,  alliccrc,  as  denoting  the  allurements 
employed  in  this  way.  Tet/ging  allcctio,  illecebra. 
V.  Tytk,  .f.     Hence, 

Tic-tow,  s.  To  play  nt  tig-tozc,  to  pat  back- 
wards and  forwards,  to  dally,  S.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  a  r. 

Formed  perhaps  from  fig  and  Su.G.  toefrc-a  mo- 
rari ;  as  d'JDoting  procrastination  in  the  way  of  dal- 
lying. 

Tig,  Teyg,  s.     a  pet,  a  fit  of  sullen  humour. 
To  tak  the  tig,  to  be  pettish,  S.  dotis,  synon. 
What  tig  then  takes  the  fates  that  (hey  can  thole 
Thrawart  to  fix  me  i'  this  dreary  hole  ? 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  73. 
Perhaps  from  Su.G.  tig-u,  to  be  silent ;  as  it  is 
a  usual  mark  of  the  pettishness  expressed  by  this 
term,  that  the  person  preserves  a  sullen  taciturnity. 
Or,  it  may  be  allied  to  C.B.  dig,  ira,  iracundiaj 
Davics.     Hence, 

TiGGY,    ndj.     Petty,    prone   to   pettishness,    S; 
Dorli/  more  properly  expresses  that  ill  humour 
which  is  manifested  by  giving  a  saucy  answer. 
To  TIG-TAG,  V.  ii.    To  trifle,  to  be  busy  while 
doing  nothing  of  importance. 
•'  The  King  came  on  Sunday  last  to  Basing-house, 
with  purpose  to  break  uj)  VValler's  quarters,  and 
(hen  to  enter  Kent ;  but,  as  we  hear,  Waller  is  rc-- 
cruited,  from  Kent,  with  horse  and  foot,  and  minds 
to  stand  to  it.     They  may  tig  lag  on  this  way  this- 
twelve-month."     Baillie's  Lett.  i.  404. 

Probably  from  E.  ticktaek,  a  game  at  tables  ;  q.- 
movirig  backwards  and  forwards  to  little  purpose. 
I'lGHT,  Tit'iT,  part.  pa.  and  pret.    1.  Tied. 
The  tasses  were  of  topas,  that  were  thcTt'to  tight. 
Sir  Guican  and  Sir  G<U.  ii.  2. 
2.  Prepared,  girt  for  action. 

iS'ou  will  1  rckkin  the  renkis  of  the  round  tabill, 
That  has  traistly  thame  tight  to  governe  that 
gait.  Gaican  and  Got.  iii.  8. 

For  iicht,  id.  V.  TisciiE. 

Qu.  bound  up,  from  A.S.  f^/g-an  to  bind.  And 
here  perhaps  we  sec  the  true  origin  of  E.  tight  as 
signifying  neat,  generally  traced  to  Teut.  dieht  soli- 
dus.  It  seems  merely,  q.  tied  close,  well  knit.  The 
term,  howerer,  as  used  in  sense  2,  may  be  iuime. 
diately  allied  to  I.>1.  tjj-ia  armo,  instruo  ;  /y,  arma, 
ntensilia  :  tyad-r  arniatus. 
TYISDAY,  .S-.  Tuesday.  V.  Tvsday. 
TIKE,  Tvkf.,,Tvk,  5,    A  dog,  a  cur  ;  properly. 
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one  of  a  larger  and  common  breed,  as  a  mas-' 
till',  a  shepherd's  dog,  &c.  S.  A.  Bor. 
— Thoclit  ho  dow  not  to  Icid  a  tyk. 

Dunbar,  Uannutync  Pocmf,  p.  62. 
Sii.G.   t/'k,   Isl.   tijk,   a   little   bitrh  ;   Alom.   zuli, 
ftcrm.  zitcke,  id.  ;   the  t,  in  other  languages,  being 
softened  into  z  in  the  German  dialects. 

TiKE-TYiiiT,  adj.     l^os^-icca^i/,  tired  like  a  dog 
after  coursing  or  running,  S. 

Qiihm  ijrcits  the  wean,  the  nurse  in  vain, 
Tlioch  fjjkc-/j/rit,  tries  to  sleip. 

Miiisfrelsij  Uunlcr,  iii.  36."?. 
It  is  the  same  word,  I  suspect,   that  Rudd.  writes 
ii^-t)jre,  rendering  it,  to  %ex  or  disquiet,  vo.  Tfiry ; 
unless  this  be  q.   to  tire  with  iigghig,   or   childish 
sportiveiiess. 

The  same  idiom   is  found  in  Svr.  troctt  som  en 
hitnd,  dog-weary  ;  Seren.  vo.  Dog. 

Tyked,  adj.     Having  the  disposition  of  a  dege- 
nerate dog,  currish  ;  from  like. 

For  all  her  waful  erics  and  greeting, 
Her  loving  words  and  fair  intreating, 

(Tiicse  follows  were  too  tyked) 
To  her  they  would  make  nae  supplie, 
Nor  yet  let  her  remaining  be 
Amang  them,  but  twa  days  or  three, 
Say  to  them,  what  she  liked. 

IVatsoii's  Coll.  i.  40. 
TTKE  AND  TRYKE,  adv.     Higgledy-piggledy, 
in  an  intermingled  state,  S.B. 
Su.G.  tiock  deusus  ;  trijck.a  angustare,   used  to 
denote  a  crowd  of  objects   pressing  one  ripon  an. 
other  ;  q,  closely  crowded  or  pressed  together. 
TIL,  Till,  prep.     1.  To,  S   A.  Bor. 
Now  God  gytr  grace  that  I  may  swa 
Tret  it,  and  bryng  it  till  endyng. 
That  I  say  nought  bot  suthfast  thing. 

Barbour,  i.  35.  MS. 
.Title  is  often  used  by  R.  Brunne  for  to. 
Ther  were  chanons  of  clergie. 
That  knewe  wele  of  Astronomic, 
To  knowe  the  stcrnes  ther  wittes  leid, 
&  tille  Arthurc  oft  tymes  scid. 
That  what  thing  that  he  was  aboutc, 
He  siild  spede  withouten  doutc. 
V.  Tille.,  Gloss.  R.  Glouc. 
MoesG.  A.S.  Isl.  til.,  Su.G.  till,  id. 

2.  With,  in  addition  to. 

The  ICmpryce  than,  owre  story  sayis, 
Come  in  Ingland  in  tha  dayis, 
In  that  land  to  ger  be  dwne, 
And  to  be  mad  Kyng  hyr  swne 
Henry,  the  qwhilk  owre  Kyng  Dawy, 
And  til  hym  Lordis  ryclit  mony, 
Kerid  liyuie  nerrast  ayre  to  be 
Than  of  all  that  reawte. 

fVi/ntozcn,  vii.  6.  230. 

3.  From,  improperly. 

Swa  til  Saynt  Margrct  eftyrft  syne, 
As  til  Malcolrae  in  ewyn  lyne, 
All  ourc  kynj^is  of  Scotland 
Ware  iii'tii  successyowue  discendand. 

iVyntoisn,  vi.  19.  139. 


TIL,  Till,  as  a  mark  of  the  infinitive,  instead  of 
to.     It  is  more  generally  used  by  our  old  writ- 
ers, before  a  vowel  or  the  aspirate  ;  although 
this  rule  is  by  no  me:ins  strictly  observed. 
For  ioy  thay  plnnil  (li.in  for  ////  renew 
Tharc  bankeltis  with  al  obsenianee  dew. 

Don<:.  f'irgil,  '210.  3. 
IMr.  IMacphcrson  has  observed  ttiat  it  is  used  by 
Ulf)!iilas,  as  a  prefix  to  the  infinitive,  Luk.  vL  7. 
"  where  Junius  is  quite  at  a  loss  for  a  meaning  to 
it."  Gl.  Wynt.  Ei  bigctcinu  dii  til  ziro/ija/i  iiia; 
Ut  invcnirent  undo  aceusareni  euni.  Dii  til  is  u  re- 
dundant rliraseology,  resembling /or  till;  da,  as  well 
as  tiL  signifying  to. 

To  TYLD,  r.  a.     To  cover,  S.B. 

The  bodie  of  the  cairt  of  evir  bone, 
With  crisolitis  and  niony  precious  stone 
^\'as  all  ouirfret,  in  dew  proporlioun, — 
Tjjldit  abonc,  ami  to  the  eirth  adoun. 
In  richest  claith  of  gold  of  purpure  broun. 
I'alice  of  Ilunuur,  i    31. 
A  window  is  said  to  be  tjjldit,   when  it  is  covered 
in  the  inside  with  a  cloth  or  curtain,  Aug. 

isl.  tialld-a,  tentorium  ligere,  aiilaeum  extenderc; 
G.  Audr.      V.  the  s. 

TvLD,  s.    Covert.      Umlre  li/hl,  under  covert. 
Thus  with  trety  ye  east  yon  trew  utidrc  tjjld. 
And  faynd  his  frendschip   to   fang,    with  fyne 
favour. 

Gaican  and  Gol.  ii.  4. 
A.S.  tfjld,  gefeld,  Su.G.  iiaell,   Isl.  iiald,   Uelg. 
ielde.   Germ,  zelt,    C.B.  tj/le,   a  tent,    an  awning. 
Hence  E.  tilt,  the  covering  of  a  boat,  any  covering 
over  head. 

TYLD,  s.     Tile. 

"  He — send  thanie  in  Britane  and  othir  realmes,  io 
wyn  racttellis,  querrellis,  and  to  mdk.tj/ld.'"   Bellend. 
Cron.  B.  vii.  c.  2.    Forniandisque  latcribus.  Booth. 
TILL,  adv.     While,  during  the  time  that. 
Thai  wald  noeht  fecht  till  that  he  wes 
Liand  in  till  his  seknes. 

Barbour,  ix.  105.  MS. 

This  line  is  omitted  in  Kdit.  I'ink. 

As  quhill  S.  is  used  U>v  till  E.,  till,  vice  versa, 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  isliilu. 

The  A.S.  $.  tille  siguilies  rest,  as  if  it  were  synon. 
with  hzcile,  id.  whence  E.  tehile,  which  is  evidently 
from  Isl.  Su.(i.  lacil-a,  quiescerc.  Thus,  it  would 
appear  that  the  change  of  till  for  qtihill  is  not  acci- 
dental, or  merely  arbitrary. 
To  TILL,  V.  a.  To  entice.  V.  Tkal. 
TILL,  .«.     A  cold  unproductive  clay,  S. 

"  The  soil  of  the  upper  grounds,  in  general,  is  a 
very  strong  heavy  clay,  lying  upon  a  stratum  of  a 
dense  arsillaceous  substance,  generally  of  a  great 
depth  ;  which,  under  all  its  dift'crent  appearances, 
is  called  till  in  this  country."  P.  Dalserf,  Lanarks. 
Statist.  Ace.  ii.  372. 

"  The  bottom  is  a  very  bad  sort  of  clay,    com- 
monly called  by  the  farmers   here   mortar   or  till." 
P.  Kilspindie,  Pertiis.  Statist.  Aec.  iv.  203. 
TILLIESOUL,  s.  A  place  at  some  distance  from 

a  gentleman's  mansion-house,  whither  the  ser- 
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vants  and  horses  of  his  guests  are  sent,  when 
he  does  not   choose   to   entertain  th.;  former  at 
his  own  expence.    The  person  employed  is  oft- 
en an  old  servant  of  the  family,  who  is  allowed 
to  sell  corn,  liay,  &c.   for  his  own  sustenance, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  Loth. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  is  of  Gaol,  origin.    It 
may  perhaps  have   been  formed,    in  allusion  to  sol- 
diers getting  dry  billets,  as  (hey  are  called,  i.  e.  mo- 
ney to  pay  for  lodging  elsewhere,  from  Vt.  fillet  a. 
ticket,  and  soiilil  soldier's  entertainment  or  pay. 
TILLING,  .?. 

"  The  birds  are — plover  pages,  fillings,  linnets, 
thrushes,  hill  sparrows,"  &c.  P.  Reay,  Caithn.  Sta- 
tist. Ace.  vii.  574. 

This  nnght  seem  the  Sea-pie,  Ilaematopus  ostra- 
legus,  Linn.  (Norv.  fieltj.  In  Iceland  the  mak'  is 
called  Tiatld-ur,  the  female  Tilldra ;  Penn.  Zool. 
p.  48'2.)  But  as  sea-pies  are  mentioned  befrt-e,  it 
is  probably  an  erratum  for  titling  or  teeting,  the 
Titlark,  Alauda  pratensis. 
TILLIT,  prel.  v. 

'  Qiihat  suld  a  Scot  do  with  sa  fayr  a  knyff:' 
"  Sa  said  the  Prest  that  last  janglyt  thi  wyff. 
"  That  woman  lang  has  tillit  him  so  fayr, 
"  Q.uhill  that  his  child  w  oriiiit  tobe  thine  ayr." 
Wallace,  vi.  149.  MS. 
This  is.  part  of  the  dialogue  between  Wallace  and 
an  Englishman,  who,   according  to  the  story,  was 
employed   to    provoke  Wallace   to   some   act   that 
might  seem   to  warrant  an   attack,  on  him  and  h(s 
handful  of  friends  at  Lanark. 

Tillit  most  probably  signifies,   coaxed,   enticed  ; 
Isl.  tael-ia,   pellicere  ;    the   same  with   Teal.,    q.  v. 
Tillit  is  absurdlj'  changed  to  called.  Edit.  1648. 
TILT,  s.     Account,  tidings  of,  S.B. 

Great  search  was  made  for  her  baith  far  and 

near. 
But  tilt  nor  trial  of  her  cud  we  hear. 

Ross's  Jlelenorc,  p.  126. 
If  not  an  errat.  for  tint,  (V.  Taint);  apparently- 
formed  from  A.S.  tel.ian  to  tell,   or  Isl.  til-ia  nar- 
rarc  :   like  tilth  tillage  from  til-ian  to  till. 
TYMBER,  Tymsiek,  Tvjibiiell,  TYiMBniLL, 
s.  The  crest  of  a  helmet. 
The  creist  or  schynand  tjjmier,  that  was  set 
Aboue  Eneas  helme  and  top  on  hicht, 
Kestlemand  tlambis  with  ane  glitterand  lycht, 

Dous-  f'irgil,  324.  45. 
Twa  nowcltyis  that  day  thay  saw. 
That  forouth  in  Scotland  had  bene  nanc. 
Tymmeris  for  helmys  war  the  tane, 
That  thaun  thoucht  thane  ofl'gret  bewte. 

Barbour,  xix.  390.  IMS. 
The  portratour  of  amns  was  misknaw. 
All  «ar  but  Grckis  Ijjmbrilli^  that  thay  saw. 
Doug,  rirgil,  52.  40. 
Fr.  timbre,  "  a  crest  upon   an    helmet,   corres- 
ponding to  the  crest  of  the  bearer's  coat  of  arms  ;" 
Pink.      Bullet    derivi's    ilii;    Fr.    word    from   Arm. 
tijmbr   a   mark  ;    L.B.    timbr-um,    tijmbr.is.      Dn 
Cange  observes,  that  Fr.  tjjmOre  anciently  signified 
the  hAr.u-(  itscM". 
Vol..  II. 


TYiinniT,  part.  pa.     Crested. 

His  souir  scheild  assiyis  he  also, 
And  eik  his  tymbrit  helme  with  crestis  two. 
Doug.  Hrgil,  400.  32. 
TIME  ABOUT,  flrfr.   Alternately,  S.    Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair's Observ.   p.  50.     It  is  used  in  the  vulgar 
Pro\'.  'rimeabouC s  fair  plni/. 
"  That — divers  of  his  friends  should  come  in  com- 
pctcBt  number,   time   about,   and  attend  him  n^on 
their  own  expences."     Siialding's  Troubles,  i.  102. 

TIiVIMER,  *.   1.  Timber,  wood,  S.     V.  sense  3. 

Sw.  limmer,  id. 
2.  A  certain  quantity  of  skins,  denominated  from 

the  modi:  in  which  they  are  packed. 

"  Ane  Tiinmer  of  skinncs  :  That  is,  swa  raonie 
as  is  incliised  within  twa  broddes  of  Tim  me  r,  quliilk 
commoanlie  conteinis  fourtie  skinnes :  In  the  quhilk 
manner,  merchandes  vsis  to  bring  harae  martrick, 
sable  and  vther  coastlie  skinnes  and  furringes." 
Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Timbria. 

TiMMERTUNED,  cidj.     Having  a  harsh  voice,  one 

that  is  by  no   means   musical,   S.    from  tiinmer 

timber,  q.  having  as  little  music  as  a  piece  of 

wood. 
TIMMING,  Temming,  s.     A  kind  of  woollen 

cloth  resembling  what  is  called  dtirant,  but  very 

coarse  and.  tLin,  S. 

"  Timming,  camblct  for  womens  gowns,  when  in 
colours,  are  respcciivcly  sold  at  3s.  and  2s.  ibd.  the 
yard."     P.  Barrie,  Forfars.  Statist.  Ace.  iv.  242. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Taminj/,  Johns. 
Tammie,  Pennant. 

"  There  is  no  inconsiderable  manufacture,  at 
Dur-ham,  of  shalloons,  tammies,  stripes  and  calli- 
mancoes."     Tour  in  S.  1709.  p.  36. 

TYMPANE,  s.    The  instrument  called  a.  shlrum 
by  Virg.  ;  from  Lat.  h/mpan-um. 

The  routis  did  assembill  to  fecht  bedene. 
With  tjfmpane  sound,  in  gyse  of  hir  cuntre. 
Doug.  Virgil,  268.  53, 
TIN,  s.     Loss. 

Tristrem  ajid  Ganhardin, 
Treuthe  plighten  thay, 
In  wining,  and  in  tin, 
Trewe  to  ben  ay. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  17S. 
i.  e.  gaining  or  losing.     V.  Tine,  v. 

TINCHILL,  s.     A  snare  or  gin. 

"  After  this,  there  followed  nothing  but  slaughter 
in  this  realm,  every  party  Uk  one  lying  in  wait  for 
another,  as  they  had  been  setting  tinchills  for  the 
slaughter  of  wild  beasts."     Pitscottie,   p.  22. 

Perhaps  origiirally  an  improper  use  of  I'r.  ctin- 
celle  a  spark,  as  applied  to  the  blazes,  made  in  the 
night  season,  in  the  black  fishing,  and  transferred  to 
hunting. 

To  TYND,  r.  n.  To  kindle.    Tvnd,  s.  A  spark. 

V.  Tti.M). 
TYND,  s.    I.  The  tooth  of  a  harrow,  S.  tine,  E. 
From  Isl.  tindr,  Su.G.  tinne,  id. ;  hurftinnar, 
,  the  teeth  of  a  harrow. 
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S.  Used  to  denote  the  act  of  harrowinj;.  A  douhle 
ti/nd,  or  land,  is  harrowing  the  same  piece  of 
ground  twice  at  the  same  vokinp,  S.B.  q.  bring- 
in;;  it  twice  under  the  teeth  of  the  harrow. 
3.  Ti/tuiis,  pi.  "  The  l«)r' s  of  a  hare,  properly 
tlie  thief!  of  ilie  horns  j"  Rudd, 

Thi.s  Iiart  of  body  was  hayth  i;rcte  and  square, 
With  large  hede  and  lijndix  birni'it  fare. 

Dung.  Hr;ril,  ooj.  oo. 
This  is  from  the  same   origin.     For  >ii.G.  tinne 
siijnities  any  thing  sharp  like  a  tooth  ;  hcncu  used  to 
denote  the  niched  battlements  of  %m;1Is,  pinnae  ran. 
roriim. 

TINDE,  s.    On  Ihide,  in  a  collected  state. 
He  tight  tlie  inawc  on  (iiidc, 
And  eke  the  gargiloim. 

Sir  I'rLstrcm,  p.  32.  st.  46. 
i.  e.   lie  tied  its  parts  together,  in  the  way  of  col- 
lecting the  grease  of  the  deer,   and  all  its  appurtc- 
nancfs.    Isl.  fin-u  colligere,  tj/nf,  collectum  ;  Vercl. 
To  TINE.  TyxE,  v.  a.     I.  To  lose  ;  l/ynl,  pret. 
and  part.  pa. 
Thus  Wallace  wist :  Had  he  beyne  left  alTayne, 
And  he  war  faiss,  to  enL-iiiyss  he  wald  ga ; 
Gytfhe  war  trcw,  the  Sothroun  wald  him  sla. 
Mycht  he  do  oclit  bot  fi/ne  liim  as  it  was  ? 

IVullacc,  v.  121.  MS. 
He  left  the  tonne,  and  held  his  way  ; 
And  syne  wcs  put  to  sik  assay, 
Throw  the  power  off  that  cite, 
That  his  lyff  and  his  land  li/nt  he. 

Barbuur,  iii.  248.  MS. 
It  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  O.K. 

That  can  I  repreue, 

And  prcuen  it  by  Peter,  and  by  Paule  bothe, 
That  ben  baptised  be  sancd,  be  he  rychc  or  pore, 
That  is  i>i  extremis,  quod  Scripture,  among  Sa- 

racens  &  Jewes  ; 
They  mow  be  sauyd  so,  and  that  is  our  belcue, 
That  an  vnchristen  in  that  case  may  christen  an 

heathen. 
And  for  his  lely  bcleue,  whan  he  the  lyfe  fi/nc(h, 
llaue  the  heritage  of  heauen,  as  ani  nian  chris- 
ten. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  50,  b. 
Lclj/  heleue,  i.  c.  true  faith,  leal  belief,  S. 
?.  To  forfeit ;  used  as  a  forensic  term. 

— "  And  gif  he  slayis,  he  sail  die  thairfoir,  and 
(j/«e  all  his  gudis  as  csrhcil  to  the  King."  Acts  Ja. 
1.  1426.  c.  108.   Edit.  1566. 

<'  And  at  the  thrid  tymc  gif  he  be  conuict  of  sic 
trespas  he  sail  tync  his  lyfe  or  than  by  it. — And  gif 
ony  dois  the  contrarc  he  sail  ii)ne  ane  hnndrcth.  S. 
for  the  vnlaw  befoir  the  Justice."  Ibid.  1424.  c. 
12. 
3.  To  kill  or  destroy. 

In-to  the  innys  lang  or  day, 
Qnhare  that  the  Eric  of  Athole  lay, 
A  fell  fyre  hym  to  colys  brynt. 
Thus  suddanly  was  that  lord  thare  tifni^ 
And  wyth  hym  mony  ma. 

Wt/ntown,  vii.  9.  506. 
"  And  seeing  hee  only  is  terrible,  because  he  is 
•nely  Lord  of  body  and  soule,  onely  hee  hatb^  power 


to  saue  and  fyne ;  And  seeing  it  is  so,  let  ts  fearc 
and  relyre  our  sellis  to  him,  who  is  able  to  preserue 
k.  keep  baiih  body  and  soule."  Bruce's  BIcvea 
Serni.  1591.  Sign.  R.  4.  a. 

He  seems  to  refer  to  James  iv.  12.  "  There  is  one 
lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save,  and  to  destroy." 
"  Lcese  and  delyuere  ;"   VViclif,  ibid. 

4.    To  ti/ne  the  saddle,  to  lose  all ;  a  proverbial 

phrase,  S. 

"  You  must  not  look  to  expences,  when  present. 
Iv  we  are  either  to  win  tbehorse  or  tync  the  saddle." 
iiaillie's  Lett.  i.  397. 

This  term  has  no  affinity  to  any  A.S.  v,  Isl. 
tyn-ast  perderc,  eg  tyne  perdo,  tynde  pcrdidi.  The 
same  Isl.  r.  signifies,  to  separate  chalf  from  grain. 
I.eguniina  purgare,  ab  aliis  rejcctaneis  separare  ;  G. 
Aiidr.  This  may  have  been  its  primary  sense.  The 
cliall'  being  thrown  away  or  lost,  the  term  may  have 
been  at  length  used  to  denote  the  loss  of  any  thing 
in  what  way  soever.  Sw.  tyn-a,  lyn-a  af,  affyn-a, 
to  languish,  to  dwindle  away.  This  sense  corre- 
sponds to  the  neut.  signification  of  the  Isl.  v.,  per- 
di,  interire.  Hence  lion  jactura,  pcrditio;  Verel, 
To  this  corresponds  Tin,  s.  q.  v. 

TiNEMAN,  s.    An  appellation  given  to  one  of  the 

Lords  of  Douglas  whose  christian  name  was 

Archibald. 

Lord  Ilailes,  after  Fordun,  says  that  this  was  that 
Archibald  who  was  killed  at  lialidon.  He  was  the 
first  of  this  name.  Godscroft  ascribes  this  designa. 
lion  to  Archibald  the  third  of  the  name,  who  was 
Duke  of  Turrauc  in  France.  He  also  assigns  a  far 
more  satisfying  reason  for  the  appellation,  than  that 
adopted  by  Lord  Ilailes,  who  says  ;  '•  lie  was  com- 
monly called  Tineman,  implying,  as  may  be  conjec- 
tured, tiny  or  slender  little  man."     Ann.  ii.  260. 

According  to  Godscroft,  "  this  Archbald  is  hee 
who  was  called  Tineman,  for  his  unfortunate  and 
hard  successe  he  had,  in  that  he  tint  (or  lost)  almost 
all  his  men,  and  all  the  battels  that  lie  fought.  This 
nifk-name,  or  cognomiiiation,  the  old  manuscript 
(of  Sir  Richard  INlctellaii  o{  Litbington)  givelh  to 
Archbald  slain  at  Ifalidoun  hill,  and  calleth  this, 
Archbald  one  eye,  for  distinction,  because  of  the 
lossc  of  his  eye  in  a  battell  against  Percie.  But  that 
surname  of  Tyncman  cannot  bee  given  so  conveni- 
ently to  the  former  Archbald  who  lost  only  one 
field,  and  himself  in  it  ;  whereas  this  man  ever  lost 
liis  men,  himself  escaping  often."  Hist.  II.  Dou- 
glas, p.  115. 

Besides  its  being  a  n.arc  conjecture  that  he  was  a 
little  man,  the  word  tiny,  1  suspect,  was  never  so 
much  in  use  in  S.  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  nick, 
name. 

The  historical  fact  cannot  pcrhap.s  be  easily  de- 
termined ;  and  it  is  not  of  great  importance.  But 
the  lirst  Archibald  might  be  thus  denominated,  al. 
though  he  lost  l)ut  one  battle,  because  it  was  a  very 
fatal  one  to  the  Scots  ;  and  especially  as  Douglas 
seems  to  have  been  blamed  by  the  bulk  of  his  conn, 
try  men  afterwards,  for  engaging  with  Edw.  III.  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  his  army  was  placed. 
Hence  Lesley  ;  .Int^llexisset  Archibaldum  Douglas. 
ium  gubematorem,  J'arore  quodamj  tanquam  Eren- 
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ni,   pcrcitum,   praolio  ad   Halidonuffl   monticulnm 
commisso^  miiitibas  fusis  fugati&que,  cccidisse,  6iC. 
llht.  Lib.  rii.  p.  338. 
Ty n  a  r ,  Ti  \  E n ,  J.     A  iosef . 

"  It  is  statute  and  ordanit.  that  gif  ony  pcrsoun 
perscwis  atie  vther  witliiii  burtjli,  tliat  the  l^itar  of 
the  cause,  pay  the  winniris  expensis."  Acts  Ja.  V. 
1 5 JO.  c,  gi.'jOdif.  1566.      Tincr,  Skene's  Kdit. 

Ty>saii,l,  Tinsai.t,,  Tynsel,  s.     I.  Loss,  in 
whatever  sense,  S.Ii. 

For  oftsyss  tlirow  a  word  may  ryss 
Discomford,  and  li/nsaill  with  all. 
And  throu  a  word,  als  weill  may  fall, 
ComforJ  may  ryss,  and  hardyment 
]\iay  ger  men  do  thair  fntent. 

Harbour,  xi.  488.  MS- 
A  Tvykyd  word  may  wmqwhil  mak 
Full  gret  tynsel,  as  it  dyd  here. 

JVyntnictiy  viii.  30.  83. 

It  is  retained  in  the  Buchau  Dialect.   V.  Allpuist. 

It  occurs  in  a  very  useful  S.  Frov.     ''  Ho  that's 

far  from   his  gcer,   is   ni'ar   his  tinsel.'" — "  A  :uzn 

may  soon  be   wrong'd  when  his   back  is  tuin'd." 

Kelly,   p.  132.  13 J. 

It  is  used  by  R.  Brunne. 

Lost  be  had  his  men  ilk  one. 
Conseile  couth  he  tjk  at  none, 
How  he  niyght  his  brotiier  help. 
Of  ij/nyelle  myht  he  mak  his  gelp. 
V.  Gl.  R.  Glouc.  vo.  Bof/.es. 
2.  Forfeiture  ;  usei  as  a  f jren-.i^-  term. 

"  That  na  man  haue  out  of  tlie  realmc  gold  nor 
siluer,  bot  he  pay  XL.d.  of  ilk  pund  of  cusfume  to 
the  king,  vnder  tlie  pane  of  iinsall  of  all  gold  and 
siluer  that  beis  fundin  svith  him,  and.  x  .piind  to  the 
King  for  the  vnl»w."  Acts  Ja.  I.  1424.  c.  10.  Edit. 
1660. 

To  TiNSALi.,  TiNSEi.L,  r.  ff.    To  injure;  synon. 
■wirli  shaith  ;  foimed  from  the  s. 
''  Gif  he  does  otherwise,   the  partie  that  is  esson. 
yied  will  be  tijisallcd.'^     Baron  Courts,   c.  40.  s.  2. 
"   And  gif  sic  e?sonyic  without  borgh,   be  made 
against  the  soytc  of  the  partie  niutand  in  court,   he 
that  swa  is  cssonyied  may  be  tinselled  and  skaith> 
ed."     Ibid.  c.  54.  s.  3. 
To  TING,  V.  a.     To  ring. 

In  ane  drcme  she  fel, 

And  by  aperauncc.  herde  quhere  she  did  lie 
Cnpide  the  King  tingaiid  a  silvir  bcl, 
Quhich  men  mtcht  here  fro  hevin  into  hel. 
Ilcnrj/^one's  Test.  Crcxeidr,  Chron.  S.  P.  i.  161. 
Hence  </«o--/'/;)o-,  a  reduplicative  term  used  among 
children,  to  denote  the  sound  made  by  a  bell.   Tcut. 
tinghc-tangh-en  tintinare. 
To  TINKLE  on,  v.  >i.     To  trifle  about. 

"  If  that  man  now  go  to  tinkle  on  bishops,  and 
delinquents,  and  such  foolish  toys,  it  seems  he  L>  mad." 
Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  208. 
TINT  NOR  TRIAL.     V.  Taint. 
To  TIP,  r.  n.     To  take  the  ram. 

'•  Tip  when  you  will,  you  shall  lamb  with  the 
leave ;"  [1.  /are,  i.  e.  rest.]  S.  Prov.  Kelly,  p.  306. 
V.  Lamb,  v. 

It  is  also  used  actiTely. 


''  The  lam!)  where  it's  tipped,  and  the  cwc  where 
she's  clipped  ;"  S.  Prov.,  "  a  proverbial  rule  about 
tyihes  ;  signifying  that  the  lamb  s.'iall  pay  fythus  ia 
the  place  where  the  ewe  was  when  she  tojk  the  ram, 
but  ths  old  sheep  where  they  were  shorn."  Kelly, 
p.  307. 

S.  it  is  tup.     Johns,  cspl.  this  p.  "  to  but  like  a 
ram."      But  in  0. 10.  it  had   the  same  sense  a«  io  S. 
Hence  Phillips  renders  it,  to  cover  the  ewe. 
To  TIP,  V.  a.     This  term  is  u-ed  to  sijrnify  the 
effect  of  an  expr>.ss'on,  action,  or  e»"ent,  which 
disappoints  or  nettle,  on-".      Tluit  tips  liim  ;  It 
silences  or  mortifies  iiim,  S. 
It  seems  to  b^^  merely  a  meta^jh.  use  of  K.  /;/),  as 
signifying  to  strike  sligiitly. 

To  TL^i'ANIZE,  v.  n.  To  act  tlie  toper,  proper- 
ly in  tlri^ikii.g  small  beer,  S. 

"  Your  tippanizing,  scant  o'  grace," 
QnoUi  she,   "  gars  me  gang  duddy ; 
"  Our  nihour  Pate  sin  break  of  day's 
"  Been  thumping  at  his  studJv." 

Ram  ay's  Poem^,  i.  277. 
"  Scant  o'  grace,"  seems   to  be  an  appellation. 

V.   TWD-PENNY. 

TIPPliRTY,  adj.  ].  Unstable.  An  o'ject  is 
said  to  be  (ippfrtiy,  or  to  stand  tippert/y-lilce, 
wlien  it  is  ready  to  fal',  S.B. 

2.  To  ^ang  lipperliy-liire,  to  walk  in  a  flighty,  ri- 
diculous sort  of  wav,  SB. 
Q.  to  walk  on  tip.toes  ;  as  allied  to  E.  tip,  top 

or  end,  Su.G.  Dan.  iipp,  hi.  ij/ppcy  cacuuien.     Or 

V.  next  word. 

TiPPERTiN,  s.  A  bit  of  car!  with  a  sma'l  :  •: 
of  stick  passed  thr  u^-h  it  ;  r'.s-mb'i  ij  a  l^  .  ;- 
ti/w.  Loth.  Hence  the  phrase,  to  Liip  /Lt  a 
tipp<rli>i. 

TYRANE,  5.     Tyrant,  S. 

"  Succedit  his  son  Lugtak   ane  odiu":  a'ld  mU. 

chcuus  tyriine."     BellenJ.  C.ou.  B.  v.   c.  1.     Ff. 

It/run.     Hence, 

Tykane,  adj.     Tyrannical. 

Behald  how  God,  ay  sen  the  warld  begin, 
Hes  maid  oi  lyiane  kingis  instrumentis, 
To  scurge  pepill,  and  to  kill  mony  ane  man, 
Quhilkis  to  his  law  wer  inobrdienlis. 

Lj/iid-afs  Wurkis,  1592,   p.  II 9. 
TviiAXDRY,  .t.     Tyranny. 

0\X  tijrandrii  King  Ediiuard  thocht  him  gnd. 
H'ullace,  vii.  737.  AIS. 
Tyraxhe,  adv.     Tyranically.     V.  U.vREsr. 
TY'RE,  s.    A  haf  off'  ti/rc,  mentioned  as  paT  ^f 
the  dress  of  Robert  Bruce,  at  the  battle  of  Buu- 
nockburn. 

And  on  liis  bassinet  lie  ber 
Ane  hat  oS  trjre  aboune  ay  quhar; 
And  tharwpon,  in  to  taknyng, 
Ane  hey  croune,  that  he  ivcs  king. 

Jiatbotir,  xii.  22.  M*!. 
"  This  legat  als  presentit  [to  King  William]  ane 
bonat  of  tyre,  made  in  mancr  of  diademe  of  mr- 
poure  hew,  to  signify  that  he  was  defendar  of  the 
faith."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  siii,  c.  8.  Galerum  pur- 
pureum  ;  Boeth. 
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.  A.S.  tj/r  \i  renJered  by  Lye,  tiara,  cldarls;  Hhich 
isciClicra  s.isii  aboiif  lhi>.  laji  or  turban  worn  by 
casttTU  monarchs,  or  tlic  cap  itself.  This  seoiiis  form- 
ed from  the  l>at.  diaigtiatiou. 

The  term  may,  however,  be  allied  to  A.S.  Tir, 
tt/r,  originally  one  of  the  names  of  Odin,  or  of  one 
of  the  sons  of  Oilin  ;  a»ni  in  a  secondary  sens?,  any 
lord,  princo,  or  general.  It  is  also  transferred  from 
jiPrsons  to  things;  so  as  to  signify  glory,  power,  do- 
minion. Torhte  tire,  illustrious  io  dominion. 
TYREMENT,  s.     Interment. 

Now  Pallas  corpis  is  tyl  Euander  sent, 
Wyth  al  honour  accorJyng  hys  tyrement. 

Doug,  lirgil,   361.  45. 
The  marginal  note,   p.   36'2.  determines  the  sense. 
"   A  lang  narration  contcnyng  the  honour  of  Pallas 
funeral   eiitj/rmeni."     It  is   merely   an    abbrev.    of 
this  term. 

TIRL,  .V.     A  substitute  for  the  trundle  of  a  mill, 
Shetland. 

"  A  round  piece  of  wood,  about  4  feet  in  length, 
and -titled  with  12  small  boards,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  extremity  of  the  exterior  wheel   of  an  ordi- 


nary 


with  a  strong   iron   spindle  fixed   to  its 


upper  end,  supplies  the  place  of  a  wheel  in  these 
milU.  The  iron  spindle,  passing  through  the  under 
millstone,  is  fixed  in  the  upper.  A  pivot  in  the  un- 
der end  of  the  //r/(the  piece  of  wood  above  men- 
lioned)  runs  in  a  hollowed  iron  plate. — The  ti/l  oc- 
cupies the  same  situation  under  this  mill,  as  tlic 
tt-undles  in  the  inner  part  of  an  ordinary  mill  ;  and 
it  performs  the  same  Office.  The  diameter  of  the 
firl  is  always  equal  to  that  of  the  millstone."  P. 
Unst,  Shctl.  Statist.  Ace.  v.  195. 

This  is  undoubtedly  allied  to  Su.G.  tiill-a  rotarl, 
to  trundle,  Dau.-  tr/lld-ir. 

TIRL,  TiiiLE,  s.  I.  A  smart  tap  or  stroke,  S. 
either  as  allied  to  the  r.  Tiri.f.,  or  denomi- 
nated from  its  producing  a  t/tnlling  sensation. 

V.  DlRLE. 

2.  A  touch,  in  the  way  of  intermeddling  with 
any  thing. 

Her  nain-sell  shook  her  naked  breeches. 
For  fche  was  tyred  with  his  speeches  ; 
She  would  far  rather  had  a  tirrle 
Of  an  Aquavilae  barrel. 

Ctcland's  Poems,  p.  32. 

3.  A  dance. 

The  young  swankics  on  the  green, 

-Took  round  a  merry  tirle. 

Ramsay s  Poems,  i.  262. 

4.  A  gentle  breeze,  S.  synoii.  a  pirr  oJ'zi:ind. 

King  Aeol,   grant  a  tydie  (irl. 

But  boast  the  blasts  that  loudly  whirl. 

Ramsai/'s  Pvem.i,  ii.  201. 
To  TIRL,  Till LE,  'c.  a.     1.  To  uncover;  as,  to 
till  n  house,  Gl.  Shirr.  Aberd. 
It  seems  properly  to   include  the  idea  of  velocity 
«f  motion,  as  having  been  originally  used  to  denote 
the  cfl'cct  of  the  wind. 

-W'hyles  on  the  strong-wing'd  tempest  flyin. 


Tilling  the  kirks. 


Burns,  iii.  71. 


•Mr.  Chalmers  is  therefore  mistaken  when  he  men- 
tions it  as  one  of  Sibbald's  egregious  interpolatir»>a, 
'•  that  he  gives  tirl  for  lirr."  VV'orks  Sir  1).  Lynd. 
say,   iii.  215. 

2.  To    pluck  off  lightly   anJ   expeditiously  ;    ap- 
plied to  dress. 

And  s)ne  this  fulc  thay  thankit  of  al, 
That  caused  sik  concord  amang  them  fal. 
And  oJJ' Wis  coate  thay  ///•///  be  the  croun. 
And  on  him  kesl  ane  sj de  darkly  goun. 

Priests  Peblis,  S.  P.  li.  i.  36. 
This  is  classed  by  Sibb.,  as  if  it  were  the  same 
with  Tirr,  or  a  diniin.  from  it.  '  But  perha|)S  it  is 
from  a  common  fountain  with  E.  tisirl ;  Isl.  tlij/rl-a 
turbine  versari  subito,  G.  Andr.  This  indeed  ex- 
presses the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  still  frequently 
used,  as  denoting  the  effect  of  an  impetuous  wind. 
3.  To  sirip,  aj);  lied  to  property,  S.- 

Nane  gathers  gear  withoutcn  care; — 
Suppose  then  they  should  tirle  ye  bare 
And  gar  ye  fike  ; 

E'en  learn  to  thole. 

Ramsay s  Poems,  i.  300. 
To  TIRLE,  V.  n.     To  touch   the  chords  of  an 
instrument,  so  as  to  produce  tremulous  vibra- 
tions of  sound. 

Courage  to  give,  was  mightily  then  blown 
Saint  Johnston's  Huntsup,  since  most  famous 

known 
By  all  musicians,  when  they  sweetly  sing 
^V  ith  heavenly  voice,  and  well  concording  string. 
O  how  they  bend  their  backs  and  fingers  tirle. 
Muse''s  Tlirenodie,   p.  133. 
Evidently  the  same  as  E.  trill,  which  Johns,   de- 
rives from  Ital.  trillo,  a  quaver.     But  this,  I  a|)pre- 
hend,  is  itself  derived  from  Su.G.  drill-a,  vocem  in- 
ter canendum  crispare  ;  trull-a  cantillare. 

Jt  seems  used  in  a  sinnlar  sense  in  the  S.  poem. 
Sweet  William's  Ghost,  Ramsay's  Tea  Table  Mis- 
cellany. 

There  came  a  ghost  to  Margaret's  door. 
With  many  a  grievous  groan, 
And  ay  he  tir  led  at  the  pin. 
i.  e.  caused  a  tremulous  motion, 

TIRLES,  s.  pi.     Some  kind  of  disease. 

The  Tea&ick,   the  Tooth. aik,    the  Titts  &   the 
Tirles. 
Monigomerie,  Watson's  Coll.  iii.  14.     V.  Feyk. 
Fr.  tarlc  signifies  a  wood  worm  ;  but  there  seems 
no  affinity. 

TIRLESS,  TiRLAss,  Tirlies,  5.     1.  A  lattice, 

grate,  or  rail.     It   is   now  generally  applied  to 

that  used  for  defending  a  wiiidow,  S. 

"  At  the  back  of  the  throne  were  two  rooms  on 

the  two  <ides.      In  the  one,  Uuke  iie  V'anden,  Uuke 

de  Valler,    and   other   French   nobles,   sat  ;    in   the 

oilier,   the  King,  Queen,  Princes,  Mary,  the  Prince 

Elector,   and   some   court   ladies.     The  tirlies  that 

made  them  fo  be  secret,  the  King  brake  down  with 

his  ovtn  hanils  ;  so  they  sat  m  the  eye*  of  all  ;   but 

little  more  regarded  than   if  they  had  been  absent  ; 

for  the  Lords  sat  all  covered."     Baillie's  Ix-tt.   i, 

259. 
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2:  A  wicket,  a  small  gate,  S.B. 

"  That  at  or  near  (lio  wcslmost  polo,— ^therc  is  a 
tirlass,  at  which  a  siii^nie  purson  may  enter  ;  anil 
he  recollects  no  other  opening  on  any  part  of  said 
planted  inclosurcs  at  the  north."  State,  Fra>>er  of 
Fraserfield,   p.  \'J\. 

Ft.  treillis,  "  a  gra'c  set  thick  with  cross  bars 
of  wood."     Cotgr.  Teut.  Iruvlic. 
TiRLi.EST,   part.   adj.     Having  grates,  latticed, 

trcilised,  S.     V.  Terlyst. 
TIRLYWIRLY,  Tirliewuiue,  s.    1.  A  whir- 

Tiiiy  mirly,   nscd  as   an  appellative,  Evergreen, 
li.  20.  seems  originally  (he  same. 
2.   A  figure  or  ornament   of  any   kind  on  stone, 
wood,  stockings,  S. 
•  It  is  used  to  denote  clocks  in  stockings. 
Red,   blue,  an'  green,  an'  likewise  pearl, 

I  hae  to  fit  the  little  girl ; 

VVi'  mony  a  bony  tirli/-i:irl 

About  the  qiicets. 
Forbes'' s  Shiip  Bill,  Journal,  p.  13. 
It  would  seem  comp.  of  two  synon.  terms,  Su.G. 
irill-a  and  hzcorl-a,    rotare,   q.    something    that  is 
whirled. 

TIRMA,  s.     The  sea-pLe,  a  bird  ;   hoematopus 
ostralegus,  Linn. 

"  The   Tirma,  or  Sea- Pie,    by   the    inhabitants 
called  Trilkhan,  comes  in  May,  goes  away  in  Au- 
gust."     Martin's  St.  Kilda,   p.  35. 
To  TIRR,  TiRUE,  V.  a.     I.  To  tear. 

Or  in  quhat  land  lyis  thou  manglit  and  schcnt, 
Thy  fare  body  and  membris  lyrrijt  and  rent. 
Dong.  Virgil,  294.  27. 
It  may  be  viewed  as  synon.  with  rent,  lacerum 
being  the  only  term  used  by  Virg. 

Autquae  nunc  arttis  avolsaque  membra, 

Et  funus  lacerum  tellus  habct  ? 

Aen.  ix.  491. 
There  is  a  possibility,  how'evcr,  that  Doug,  al- 
ludes to  the  preceding   complaint  of  the  mother  of 
Euryalus,  that  she  was  not  at  hand  to  dress  his  dead 
body. 

Vestc  tcgens. 

Rudd.  and  Sibb.  derive  it  from  Fr.  tir-er,  to 
draw. 

But  if  the  sense  given  above  be  just,  (and  it  re- 
ceives confirmation  from  another  passage  to'  be  qnot. 
ed  just  now,)  it  directs  us  to  A.S.  iijr-an,  tijrzi-an, 
to  tear,  as  the  origin  of  our  tirr. 

2,  To  uncover  in  a  forcible  way,  S.  q.  to  tear  off. 
Vnto  him  syne  Kncas  geuin  has, 
That-by  his  vertw  wan  the  secund  place, 
Ane  habirgeoun  of  birnist  mailyeis  bricht, — 
Quhilk  he  sum  time,  with  his  Strang  handis  two, 
Tiruit  and  rent  of  bald  Demoleo. 

Doug.  Virgil,   136.22. 
Thir  venerable  virgins,   whom    the   warld  call 

witches. 
In  the  time  of  their  triumph,  iirr\l  me  the  hide. 
Montgomerie,  IVut son's  Coll.  iii.  17. 
"  Scot,   to  tir  one   to  the  skin,  i.  e.   strip  him 
u  naked  ;"  Rudd. 

Both  these  examples  evidently  suggest  the  idea  of 


force.     Ilcncc,  a  house  is  often  said  to  be  iirred  by 
a  strong  wind. 

"  They  tirred  skipper  Walker  out  of  his  cloaths, 
and  clad  him  in  rags."    Spalding's  Trouble,  ii.  170. 

3.  To  unroof,  S. 

"  Ifc  tirred  the  haill  toofalls  of  the  office-houses, 
- — and  carried  roof  and  slates  away,  wherewith  he 
roofed  a  long  school."     Spalding,  ut  sup.  p.  26. 

■"   To  trr  a  house,  to  take  of  the  slates,  tiles,  &c.^ 
of  a  house  ;"   Rudd. 

4.  Metaph.  to  strip  one  of  his  property,  S. 

The  term  is  usetl  in  a  very  emi)hatic  S.  I'rov.  ap- 
plied to  a  selfish  greedy  person  :  "  lie  caresna  quha 
be  tirr'd,  gin  he  be  thoikit." 

Sae  Fortune,  tirr  mesteck  by  stcek, 
And  hair  by  liair. 

Morison's  Poems,  p.  99- 
6.  To  pare  oft'  the  sward   by  means  of  a  spade. 
Persons  are  said  to  tirr  ihe  ground,  before  cast- 
ing peats  ;   as   they  first   clear   off'  the   surface 
that  covers  the  moss.     To  lirr  and  burn,  to  cast 
turfs  on  bad  ground,  and  burn  them  that  their 
.ashes  may  serve  for  manure,  S. 
"  Terrnave. — The  name  is  evidently  a  corruptioa 
of  Terrac  navis ;  but  whether  given  it  by  the  Ro- 
mans, or  since  they  left  the  country,  is   uncertain. 
To  this  place  a  superstitious  regard  is  attached  by 
the  vulgar.     Tradition  asserts,  that  some  lime  ago 
a  man  attempting  to  cast  divots  (turfs)  on  the  side 
of  it,  no  sooner  opened  the  ground  with  the  spade, 
than  the  form  of  an  old  man,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  spirit  of  the  mountain,  made  its  appearance  from 
the  opening,  and   with  an  angry  countenance  and 
tone  of  voice,  asked  the  countryman   why  he  was 
tirring  (uncovering)  his   house  over  his  head  ?   On 
saying  this,   the  apparition  instantly  disappeared. — 
None  has  since  ventured  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
imaginary  spirit."  P.  Dunning,  Perths.  Statist.  Ace. 
six.  442. 

The  term  is  also  used  with  respect  to  quarries. 
"  These  quarries  require  very  little  tirring.     In 
some  places  the   rock   has   no  covering   of  earth." 
P.  St.  Andrews,  Fife,  Statist.  Ace.  xiii.  201.   ibid. 
xi.  483. 

It  is  probable  indeed,  that  this  is  the  true  origin 
of  turf,  a  term  that  has  puzzled  etymologists.  As 
tjjrf  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  A.S.  it  would  ap- 
l)ear  to  be  derived  from  tym-un,  to  tear ;  the  sur- 
face being  tlius  rent  from  the  soil.  This  etymon  is 
not  materially  ditl'erent  from  that  of  Seren.,  who 
derives  Isl.  torf,  id.  from  what  he  designs  antiquiss. 
Goth,  torfa,  efl'odere  ;  according  to  Wachter,  (vo. 
Turf,)  the  most  ancient  language  of  Iceland. 
To  TIRR,  r.  n.  To  snarl,  to  speak  ill-natured- 
ly,  S. 

'I'eut.  iergh-sn,  irj-itare,  laccssere,  exaccrbare ; 
Mod.  Sax.  tcjr-cn,  id. 

TiuR,  adj.     Crabbed,    quarrelsome,    in  bad   hu- 
mour, S.B.     V.  the  V. 
TIRRIVEE,  .?.     A  fit  of  passion,  S. 

This  has  much  appearance  of  being  of  Fr.  origin ; 
perhaps  from  tir-cr,  to  draw  ;  also,  to  dart  forth  ; 
and  vif  lively,  as  denoting  (he  lively  action  of  we 
animated  by  rage. 
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TIRWIRR,  TinwiiuiiNG,    adj.     Growling;   a 
trrm  applied  to  one  who  is  habitually  thiding  or 
<]uarrclling.     As  tiri^iir  as  u  cat,  S. 
This  mijjlit  seem  cowp.   of  tno  synon.  verbs,  ag 

more  forcil)ly  cxpressins^  ilie  lial)it  referred  to;  Tout. 

tcrglt-L/i,  (V.  Tirr,  v.)  and  wcrr-cn,  to  contend, 

or  rallicr  isl.  vcrr-a,  to  bark. 

TISCHE,  Tyscuii,   rvscHiiY,  Tuscue',  s.    A 
f iidle,  a  belt. 

Ane  riche  Ij/sckc  or  belt  hynt  he  s^ne, 
Tlie.pcndunlis  wroclit  of  by  rnist  gold  inaist  fyne. 

Doug.  Ingil,  2SS.  5-2. 
And  qul'ar  hir  pa]i  Mas  for  the  spere  cut  away, 
Of  gold  thairoii  was  belt  ane  riclie  (ischcy. 

Ibid.  ^S.'-iS. 
Holland  and  Dunbar  us&iuschc  in  the  same  sense. 
Syne   seliyre  schapiu  to  bchaw,  niony  schenc 

scheild 
"WMituiJieis  of  tuest  silk  ticht  to  the  trc. 

Jloiilale,  ii.  8.  MS. 
And  of  ane  bnrde  of  silk,  ficht  cos-llie  grcin, 
Ilir  twilte  was,  with  sdver  weil  bescnc. 

Mutlland  Pociitf,  p.  70.     V.  Burue^ 
Riidd.  derives  ii  from  Ft./issu,  "  a  wide  sort  of 
ribbon,  a  girdi  or  liilel,   or  tixsu,   participle  of //><- 
re,   to   weave,"     Ihre  views  our  term   as   allied   to 
Su.G.  luska,  Aleui.  Isl.  taxca,  Belg.  iassche,  tcssche, 
a  bag  or  scrip  ;  observing,  that  S-  ^tscAc  denotes  such 
a  girdle  as  the  ancients  used  to   fix  their   purses  to. 
Hence  J»al.  tcisjia  marsupium,  intasc-are,  to  liide. 
TYSDAY,  TviSDAY,  s.      Tuesday,    the    name 
given  lO  rlie  ihird  day  of  the  week,  S. 
"  Yit  befoir   the  nixt  day   at  1'2  Ilours  (qiihilk 
vras  T>)huai)  the  liili   of  Junii)  the  number   passit 
thrc  thousand  men,  quiiilk  beCiodis  Providence  came 
uuio  the  Lordis."     Riiox's  Hist.  \).  111. 

This  name  has  been  generally  derived  from  Tuisco, 
one  of  ilie  d»ities  of  the  Saxons,  to  whom  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  day  was  consecrated.  In 
A.S.  it  is  written  Tiaesdacg,  Dan.  Tig'.dag,  Thi/s- 
dag.  Isl.  Tij^nug. 

Arn;^riHi  views  this  as  Tijrsdag.ur,  softened  into 
Tijssdugur;  deriving  the  term  from  7,'(/r,  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  Goths,  to  whom  gnat  power  over 
battle  was  ascribed.  V.  Bartliolin.  de  Causis  Con. 
tempt.  Mort.  p.  350  351.  Acconling  to  G.  Andr. 
it  is  from  Tijr,  Mercury  or  jMars  ;  m  the  oblique 
cases,  Ty. 

Worniius  traces  tlie  name  to  Disa,  or  Thisn,  the 
v/i(c  of  Tkor ;  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
justice,  from  her,  he  thinks,  the  third  day  of  the 
week  was  in  Dan.  denominated  Th'j'dug.  In  ho- 
noiir  of  this  goddess,  sacred  rites  were  annually  per. 
formed  with  great  pomp  and  solemuily  at  Upsal  in 
Sweden.      These  were  called  Tijxtting. 

■^hi^  learned  writer  having  mentioned  Tuisco,  Lat. 
Tf.uta-  or  Tautatey,  who  was  worshipped  as  a  male 
diviniiy,  observes  that  7'j>  did  not  correspond  to 
the  Ttutatcs,  but  lo  the  Uesus,  of  Latin  writers. 
He  adds,  that,  according  to  Vossius,  de  Idolol. 
Li'j.  2.  c.  33.  T  was  often  prefixed  to  //.  Mo- 
nument. Don.  Lib.  1.  c.  4.  Fast.  Dan.  Lib.  X. 
c,  15. 


To  TYSE,  Tyist,  Tyst,  v.  a.    To  cnuce,  l» 

allure,  to  stir  up,  S  B. 

At  liasard  wald  he  derllio  play  at  dyse  ; 
And  to  the  t.tvernc  eith  he  was  to  tj/^c. 

Pricxfs  PMts,  a.  P.  R.  i.  11. 
Qiihilk  Fury  (pient,  of  kynd  sa  perrellus, 
Juno  /j/iuii  to  uivscheif,  sayaud  thus. 

Duiig.'nrgil,  217.  51, 

O.K.  fijce.  "  I  lijce  one  by  fayre  wordes  to  m^ 
purpose  ;"   Palsgraue. 

Riidd.  derives  tyht,  as  Skinner  entice,  from  Fr, 
iit/ts-cr,  l(al.  ti:::-(ire,  aceendere,  or  A.S.  tiht-an, 
allicere.  But  perhaps  our  term  is  rather  allied  to 
Arm.  /;V,  a  train  ;  bon  train,  bon  nliure,  Bullet ; 
or  even  to  Sii.G.  iu.^s-a  ineitttre,  a  term  uacd  to  dc- 
note  the  setiins;  on  of  dogs. 
TYST,  (Orkn.)  rvsTii:,  (Shetl.)  s.     The  Sea- 

tunle  ;  Colymlnis  grylle,  Linn. 
To  TYSTF,,  -v.  n.     To  te.nzc,  to  scold,  Dumfr. 

Isl.  twil-u,  ftrvide  agerc  .' 
TYSTE,  Taiste,  s.     The  black  Guillemote,  a 

bird  ;  Orkn. 

Avis  parva  praepinguls  in  Orcadibus  T^st  dicta^ 
Sibb.,  Scot.  p.  2'2. 

"  The  Black  Guillemote,  (Colymbns  grylle, 
Lin.)  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  ti/ste,  remains  with  its 
all  the  year,  and  may  be  seen  (isliing  in  our  sounds 
and  fnths,  in  the  very  worst  weather  in  winter." 
Barry's  Orkney,  p.  30.'>. 

'^  The  taiite,  or  black  guillemote,  builds  her 
•nest  in  the  clitfs."  P.  St.  Andrews,  Orkn.  Statist. 
Ace.  XX.  264. 

Isl.  teii^ta,  Norw.  Icistc,  id.  Pcnn.  Zool.  p.  521. 

V.  SCEABF.R. 

TYbTYRE,  s.     A  case,  a  cover. 
He  made  a  tt/tti/re  in  that  quhylc, 
Qiiharc-in  wes  closyd  the  SVangyle, 
Plalyd  oiire  wyth  silvyre  brycht, 
On  the  hey  aw  ler  slandand  rycht. 

IVijnloxcn,  vi.  10.  69. 
Mr.  Macpherson  refers  to  Lat.  testa  a  shell.   L.B. 
fesicr.eum  denotes  the  covering  or  roof  of  a  bed. 
TIT,  s.     A  snatch.     V.  Tyte,  s. 

TIT.     A  (it,  agog. 

"  All  men,  1  know,  ar  not  alike  disposed,  and 
yit  all  men  wer  never  mair  a  tit.'"  Bruce's  Eleven 
Serm.  P.  2,  a. 

Perhajis  allied  to  Tin,  s.  q.  v.  q.  in  the  humour 
of  any  thing. 

To  TYTE,  V.  a.     1.  To  pull,  to  snatch,  to  draw 
suddenly,  .S.  tilt.     Prct.  t_i/t,  tijtt. 
Of  h^ s  ihrote  thai  t\)t  ow t  qwyte 

Hys  twfig. Wyntorsn.,  vi.  3.  9. 

Fra  that  kest  thai  na  ma  wordis  : 
Bot  swHe  wes  tyte  owt  mony  swordys, 
In-to  the  market  of  Lanark, 
Quhare  Inglis  men,  bath  st^vr  and  stark, 
Fawclit  in-til  gret  multytud 
Agayue  VVilliame  Walays  gud. 

Ibid.  viii.  13.  40. 
Be  he  entrit,  hys  hed  was  in  the  swar, 
Tytt  to  tLe  bawk  hangvt  to  ded  rycht  thar. 
HaUace,  vU.  212.  MS. 
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1.  To  make  a  thing  move  by  sudden  jerks,  S. 
A.S.  tilit-un,  Teut.  tijd-en,  trahere.     A.S.  tihte 

duxisset,  iihih  trabit ;  Lje. 
TvTE,  Tyt,  5.     1.  A  snatch,  a  quick  pull,  S. 
Tit 
Arte  a  fi/f  made  at  hys  sword. 
W.  '  liald  stylle  thi  tiand,  and  spek  thi  worde.' 
fVynto-j:n,  viii.  13.  17. 
This  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  account  given  of 
tlie  same  rencounter  by  Blind  Harry. 

Ano  maid  a  scrip,  and  tyt  at  his  lang  suorde. 
'  Ilald  still  thi  hand,'  quoth  he,  '  and  spck  thi 

word.'  fValtace,  vi.  111.  MS. 

The  sakulcss  man  deny'd,  syne  yeed  to  look, 
And  lifting  of  the  table-claith  the  nook, 
I  gac't  a  tit,  and  tuinbl'd  o'er  the  bree; 
Tam  gd^the  wyte,  and  I  gae  the  tehee. 

Ross's  ilelcnore,  p.  64. 

2.  A  sUght  stroke,  a  tap,  S.     V.  the  v. 
Tid  seems  used  in  the  same  sense. 

"  JMony  masters,  quoth  the  [laddock,  when  ilka 
tine  of  the  harrow  took  him  a  tid,;"  S.  Prov.  Ram- 
say,  p.  55.     Kelly  writes  tig. 

TYTE,  adj.     Direct,  strJ^^ht,  S  B. 

I — hailst  her.rou<;hly,  and  began  to  say, 
I'd  got  a  lump  of  my  ain  deatb  this  day  ; 
Wi'  wect  and  wind  sae  tyte  into  my  teeth. 
That  il  was  like  to  cut  my  very  breath. 

Ross's  Ueleiwi-e,  p.  38. 
S*f.  faetf,  close,  thick. 

TYTE,  Tyt,  adv.     Soon,  quickly. 
He  caUit  his  niarschail  till  him  tyt. 

Barbour,  ii.  4.  MS. 
All  samyn  soiindit  the  dedely  bowis  string, 
Quhirrand  smcrtly  furth  liaw  the  takyll  tyle, 
Qwite  throw  the  hede  the  Rcmulus  did  smyte. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  300.  20. 
Ah  tyte,  as  soon  as. 

At  this  ilk  coist  ar  we  arriuit  als  tyte, 
And  in  the  port  cnterit,  lo,  we  se 
Flokkis  and  herdis  of  oxin  and  of  fee. 

Doug.  Virgil,  75.  2. 
rfuc  uhi  delati.     Virg. 

Tite,full  titc,  and  als  lite,  arc  used  by  R.  Brunne. 
Me  thoulit  Kyr.g  Philip  inouh  was  disconlite, 
'VVban  he  &  allc  his  trip  for  uouht  Ued  so  tite. 

P.  203. 
The  bisshop  to  him  said,  &  told  to  h\m  fu/l  titc, 
That  the  Norrcis  purueied,  to  do  him  a  despite. 

P.  74. 
The  monkes  alle  were  schent,  suspended  tham  ■ 
ah  titc.  P.  200. 

Ilearne  improperly  views  this  as  the  same  with 
tite  close,  tight,  lie  indeed  renders  als  tite,  also 
(?el  as)  (ighlty.     V.  Gl. 

As  titc,  anon,  shortly,  as  soon,  id.  Lancash. ; 
tide,  soon,  A.  Bor. 

Kudd.  derives  it  from  A.S.  VJi/ tempos.  Macphcr. 
son,  more  properly,  from  Is),  titt  ready.  This 
seems  fornved  from  /(</-;■,  titt,  Su.G.  tid,  freqi\cns, 
diurnans  ;  the  origin  of  which  is  evidently  tijd  tem. 
pus.  Su.G.  tid,  although  primarily  signifying  time, 
is  used  in  the  sense  of,  quickly.  Koiiima  i  tid,  not 
to  delay.     Is!,,  Foro  thtir  i  lurt  svm  tydaz  y  They 


departed  as  quickly  as  possible;  Heims  Kringl.  1. 
p.  201. 

TiTLY,  ndv.     Quickly,  speedily. 
Artow  comen  titly 
Fram  Mark  thi  kinsman. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  48.    V.  Tyte,  adt. 
Tyttar,  TiTTAR,  adv.     Rather;  sooner. 

Nele  the  Bruys  come,  and  the  Queyn, 

And  othir  lad)  is  fayr,  and  farand. 
llkane  for  lull  oil'  tliair  husband.—— 
Thai  chesyt  tyttar  with  thaira  to  ta 
Angyr,  aud  payn  ;.  na  be  thaim  fra. 

Bur  hour,  ii.  518.  MS. 
And  nane  may  betreyss  tyttar  than  he 
That  man  in  trowis  leawte. 

Ibid.  V.  525.  MS. 
Wae  worth  the  wicht  sould  set  his  appitytc. 
To  reid  sic  rolls  of  reprobation  ; 
But  tittur  mak  plain  proclamation, 
To  gather  all  sic  lybills  bisselie, 

Aud  iu  the  fyre  mak  thair  location. 

Steziurt,  Evergreen,  i.  237. 
Is),  tidari,  corapar.  from  tid-r;  frequentior.  Tidcr, 
titter,  sooner,  A.  Bor. 
TIlHING,  TiTHA.ND,  s.     Tidings. 

How  now,  Pauthus,  quhat  ty/liing  do  ye  bring? 

Doug.  I'trgil,   49.  5J. 
The  trew  Turture  has  tane  with  the  tiihumiis. 

Houlate,  i.  Ii. 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  MS.  « here  litgandis 
occurs  in  printed  copy  ;  the  transcriber  having  mis- 
taken h  of  the  old  form  lor  g. 

Bclg.  tijding,  Jsi.  tidende,  id. 
TI'IGANDIS..  V.  TnuiNG. 
To  TITLE,  r.  n.     To  prate   idly,  S.  tittle,  the 
same  with  the  E.  r.  tilHe-taiHe. 
"  Otherwise  1  should  \\aw  a'  (lie  earnest  desire  of 
the  House  of  Guise,  my  old  and  great  aCqua!nt.i:;.-es, 
while  1  was  residing  at  the  court  of  France,  tuied 
in  the  Queen's  ear,  that  her  rcbtL'ious  subjects,  who 
had  at  their  o«n  hands,  without  Ler  .ui  i.orit-. .  .'lan. 
gcd  their  religion,  should  have  been  cw.i  ,''4.-.i.  nu- 
nishetl  as  rebels  and  irayters."     Melvil's  Mem.  Au- 
thor's Address  lo  his  Son. 

Under  K.  tattle,  Seren.  refers   to  S«-.   tadi-a  re- 
prehendere  ;   Isl.  tlmatl-u,  nugari.     Perliajjs  >i..G. 
tuetulan,  double-tungned,  from  tice,  ticua,  two,  and 
lata  to  tell,  may  be  a  cognate  term  j  as  tattlers   are 
generally  false  to  both  parties. 
TiTLAU,  TlTriLLAIl,   s.       A  tottkr. 
The  tittillc.ris  so  in  his  eir  can  roun, 
The  innocent  may  get  no  awdience.  . 
Henry sonc,  Bunnalyne  I'uvms,  p.  135,  V.  theo. 
TI ILENE,  TiTH.N(i,  s.     The  hedge-sparrow,  a 
small  bird  which  commonly  attends  the  cuckoo, 
S.     Curruca  Eliotae,  Gesn. 
Titlinga,  Titling,  or  Moss-chceper,  An  Currucae 
species?   Sibb.  Scot.  p.  22. 

'•  The  ////ent;  folloiiit  the  goilk,  ande  gart  hyr 
sing  guk  guk."     C'ouiiil.  S.  p.  60. 

When  two  persons  are  so  inl5mate  that  the  one 
obsequiously  follows  the  other,  it  is  said,  "  Tht-y 
areas  grit  as  the  gowk  and  the  tillcnc ;"  or  ilic 
names  of  these  birds  are  ludicrously  imposed  ou  them. 
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fsl.  tT)lUiig-r,  id.  passcrcultis,  G.  Aiidr.  \i\.  Ii/ta., 
goek/j//(i,  ciirriica,  avis,  in  ciijiis  iiido  cuculus  ova 
sua  dopoiuTC  crcditnr,  quacqufi  illitis  pullos  dein 
alit  ct  cdiirat ;  Ihrc.  This  learned  cfyniolosist  dc. 
duces  the  name  from  Gr.  Tiriiva  iui(rio,  mtit  niitrix. 
Tent,  fj/tc,  however,  not  only  si:;niries  a  eliirlieii, 
lint  any  very  small  bird  ;  avis  quaclibet  miuutior; 
Kiliaii. 

TITTY,  .?.     The  diminutive  of  sister,  S. 
He  had  a  wee  ti//j/  tlial  loo'd  na  me, 
Because  I  was  twice  as  bonny  as  she. 

Rit son's  S.  So/ii^.i,  i.  129. 
TITTY,  adj.     ITie  wind  is  said  to  be  //////,  when 
forcible,  or  comuig  in  gusts,  S.B.   from  til  a 
stroke.     V.  TrTE,  ■3,  and  s. 
TiTTi<n,    adj.      Captious,    testy,    ill-humoured, 

SB.  ;   apparently  from  the  same  origin. 
TITTS,  ,?.  p/.    Supposed  to  be  a  disease  of  cows, 
affectinjj  their  dugs. 

The  Teasick,   the  Tooth-aik,  the  Titis  Sc  the 
Tirles.  Montgumerie.     V.  Feyk. 

A.S.  tut,  Tcut.  litte,  uber,  mamma,  mammilla. 
TITUPP,  s.     A  trigger. 

"  In  the  middes  of  this  hous  was  anc  ymagc  of 
bras  maid  in  the  similitude  of  Kenneth  with  anc 
goldin  apill  in  his  hand,  with  sic  iuE^yne,  that  als 
sone  as  ony  mau.niaid  him  to  throw  this  a])ill  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  ymage,  the  wrying  of  the  samyn 
drew  all  the  titiqipis  of  the  crosbowis  vp  at  auis, 
&  schot  at  hym  that  threw  the  apill."  Belitnd. 
Cron.  B.  xi.  c.  10. 

This  is  evidently  from   tit,  t)jte,  a  pull,  a  sliglrt 
stroke,  conjoined  with   the   prep,    up;  as  denoting 
the  motion  of  the  trigger  upwards. 
TO,  adt.     Too. 

Thai  war  all  out  to  fclc  to  fycht 
With  few  folk,   oft'  a  symple  land. 
Bot  quhar  God  helpys  quhat  may  withstand  ? 
Barbour,  xi.  201.  MS. 
i.  c.  Too  many.     A.S.  to,  nimis. 

TO,  adv.     "  "When  preceding  a  verb,  part,   or 
adj.,  quite,  entirely,  very."     Gl.  Wynt. 
Thai  fand  thare  mawmentis,  mare  and  myn. 
To  fruschyd  and  to  brokyn  all, 
And  castyn  downc  in  pecis  small. 

JV>jntov:n,  vii.  10.  71. 
Here  war  wc  first  to  fruschit  and  hard  beset, 
With'dartis  and  with  stanis  all  to  bet. 

Doug.  Virgil,   52.  41. 
To  bet,  i.  e.  much  hurt,  overpowered.  Obruimur, 
Virg.     A.S.  to  beat-an,  dilacerare. 
This  form  occurs  in  O.K. 

'<  Too  monithes  after  the  batcl  of  Poytcr,  the 
cite  of  Basile  al  to  shaken  and  rent  with  an  yerth 
quake."      Leland's  Collcclan.  i.  508. 

^Ir.  Macpherson  refers  to  VVaclitcr,  who  in  his 
Prolegom.  Sect.  v.  observes  that  Genn.  zu  is  used 
as  an  adverb,  denoting  excess,  also  intension.  Tlie 
former  quotes  as  examples,  A.S.  to~qv:ysun  (1.  to- 
czcj/san)  to  shake  in  pieces;  to-brohcn  quite  broken  ; 
to-faegen,  very  glad,  lie  also  refers  to  Tyrwhitt  in 
vo.,  who  observes  that  '•  to,  in  composition  with 
verbs,  is  generally  augmentative." 

But  both  these  learned  writers  seem  mistaken,  in 


viewing  lo,  as  If  it  occurred  only  in  one  sense,  li 
is  indeed  augmentative,  as  \n  lo-faegcii,  perlaetus; 
and  in  this  sense  may  be  traced  to  A.S.  to  insnper. 
But  it  is  very  often  disjunctive,  having  the  force  of 
Lat.  dis.  Thus,  to-bruccan  is  rendered  by  Lye,  dis- 
rumpere,  lo.cici)^un,  not  only,  quatore,  but  dissi- 
pare;  to-bcatan  dilacerare,  diverberare,  to-hraedan, 
dilatare,  to-clijian  diflindere,  &c.  It  must  be  ad. 
niitted,  however,  that  in  some  of  these  compounds, 
it  is  chiefly  augmentative  or  intensive;  the  r.  in  its 
simple  state  conveying  the  idea;  as  in  lu-braccaii 
and  to-c/ijian. 
TO,  shut,  close,  pron. /;/,  as  Gr.  v.    The  dore  is 

til,  S.     The  door  is  shut. 

Belg.  toe,  id.  Dc  duur  is  toe.  In  Belg.  toe  is 
used  as  an  adj.  Germ,  zu,  id.  Signilicat  clausuni, 
sicut  «/// apertum.  Hinc  migo  diciinus,  Die  th'iir 
est  zu,  jauua  clansa-  est  ;  item  zuthiiii,  xumacheti 
clauderc,  clausum  facere.  Wachter,  Prolegom.  Sect. 
V.  vo.  Zu. 
TOCHER,  TouciiQUHAUE,  Tociieii-Good,  s. 

The  doviry  which  a  wife  brings  to  her  husband 

by  marriage,  S.      Toici^her,  Cumb. 

*'  Peace  wcs  roborat  with  the  Danys  iu  this  so^^. 
King  Charlis  douchtir  salbe  genin  in  mariage  to  Hol- 
land. And  Holland  with  all  the  Danis  sail  ressaue 
the  Cristin  faith,  and  in  the  name  of  touchquhnre- 
sail  hauc  al  thai  landis  quhilkis  wcr  nauit  afore 
Newstria."     Bellend.  Cron.  B.  x.  c.  22. 

"  The  first  was  married  upon  Sir  William  Crigh- 
ton,  heir  to  the  said  Lord  Crighton  foresaid,  and 
got  with  her  the  land  of  Frendraught  in  tocher." 
Pitscottie,   p.  26. 

"  King  James  Hi.  being  of  the  age  of  twcntj 
years,  taketh  to  wife  Margaret  the  King  of  Norro- 
way's  daughter,  (otherwise  the  King  of  Denmark,) 
and  got  with  her,  in  tocher-good,  the  lands  of  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland,  with  all  right  and  title  of  right 
to  them,  pertaining  to  the  King  of  Norroway-  at 
that  time."     Ibid.   p.  72. 

Sibb.,  after  Skinner,  derives  it  from  A.S.   taeC' 
an,  hctacc-an,  tradere,  assignare.     But  it  is  a  Celt, 
term.    Ir.  tochar,  a  dowry;  perhaps  originally  from 
Lat.  douar-ium,  id. 
To  TocHEii,  T.  a.     To  give  one  a  dowry,  S. 

"  lie  married   her   to  his   brother  John   Earl  of 
Alholc,   the  Black  Knight  of  Lorn's  son,  and  loch- 
ered  her  with  the  lordship  of  Balveny."    Pitscottie, 
p.  56. 
TorHERLEss,  adj.     Having  no  portion,  S. 

AVha  bids  the  roaist,  is  sure  to  w  in  the  prize  ; 
While  she  that's  tochcrless,  neglected  lies. 

Shirrefs'  Poems,  p.  76. 
To  TO-CUM,  V.  71.     To  approach. 

In  sic  like  wise  Tiiruus  was  to  cuniijng : 
And  quhen  that  Pallas  saw  him  cum  so  nere. 
He  mycht  areik  to  him  ane  c;isting  spere. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  333.  8. 

A.S.  to-cum-an,  advenire. 
TOCUM,    To-cuM.MYNG,    s.      1.    Access,    ap- 
proach. 

Baith  here  and  thare  Turnus  the  grcuit  sire 
AV'cnt  onhorsbak,  sersand  about  the  wall 
Eucry  dcrn  way  aud  secrete  passage  al. 
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Gil  ony  cntre  or  tociini  espy 

He  mycht  for  till  assalc  the  city  by. 

Doug.  Virgil,  275.  49. 
And  lat  v3  formest  haist  ts  to  the  se. 
And  thare  recounter  our  fais,  or  thay  land. 
Qiihilk  as  thay  fyrst  set  fute  vpon  the  sand 
With  slyd  to  cummt/ng,  half  dede  in  affray, 
Or  thay  thare  futesteppis  ferme,  and  tak  array. 

Ibid,  325.  27. 
2.  Meeting,  encounter. 

And  fiirth  thay  streike  thare  lang  speris  on  for. 
Drew  in  thare  armes  wyth  schaftis  chargcit  wcle 

far, 
Tasit  vp  dartis,  takillis,  and  (leand  (lanis, 
To  counter  the  first  tocum,  for  the  nanis. 

Doug.  Firgil,  383.  50. 
A.S.  to-cyme,  adventus,  accessus,  an  arriring,  ap. 
proaching  ;  Somner.    Belg.  toc-komste.,  id.     In  like 
manner  Sw.  t/ltrade,  literally,  a  treading  to  ;  til. 
gang,  a  goiag  to. 

TOD,  s.     The  fox,  S. 

"   Item  of  ilk  daker   of  Otter  skinnis   and  Tod 
skinnis  vi.  d."    Acts  Ja.  I.  1424.  c.  34.  Edit.  1366. 
Sum  in  ane  lamb-skin  is  a  Tod. 

Dunbar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  41. 
"   Amang    thame    are    mony    martrikis,    bcvers, 
quhitredis,  and  toddis."    Bellcnd.  Dcscr.  Alb.  c.  3. 
— Thou  may  reid  in  his  halie  Evangell  ; 
"  Birds  hcs  thair  nests,  and  (ods  hcs  thairden, 
"   Bot  Christ  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  men, 
♦'   In  all  this  warld  hcs  nocht  ane  penny  braid, 
"  Quhairou  he  may  repois  his  hcavenlie  head." 
Lyndsay,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  249. 
The  fos  is   Tnlgarly   known   by  no   other   name 
tliroughout  S.     Yet   I    find  no   terra,   that   has  the 
least  resemblance  to  it,  except  Isl.  toa,  tovc,  vulpes, 
G.  Andr.  tofa,  Vercl. 

This  crafty  animal  is  often  called  Tod  Lozarie, 
and  simply  Loisrie,  q.  t. 

Tod's  birds,  an  evil  brood,  a  perverse  young  ge- 
neration ;  sometimes.  Tods  Bairns. 
"  Suspect  ever  yonr  aft'ectiouns,  what  CTcr  cn- 
tisement  they  haue  to  cloake  the  srlfc  with  :  suspect 
ever  the  motio\in  of  them,  for  the  Dcvill  is  in  them: 
— Swa,  they  wald  ever  be  handled  as  Tod's  birds  ; 
for  they  ar  aye  the  war  of  ouer  great  libertie." 
Bruce's  Eleven  Serm.  1391.  Sign.  Y.  8.  a. 

"  Argyle — put  some  4  or  3U0  on  Kin(j-rc  shore, 
to  ■watch  on  Antrim's  designs  ;  the  rest  on  the  head 
of  Lorn,  to  hold  the  islanders  and  those  tods  birds 
of  Lochabcr  in  some  awe."     Buillie's  Lett.  i.  159. 

"  The  Tod's  Bairns  are  ill  to  tame,"  S.  Prov., 
*'  apply'd  to  them  who  are  descended  of  an  ill  pa- 
rentage, or  ciirs'd  with  a  bad  education.  Such  are 
hard  to  be  made  good  or  virtuous."  Kelly,  p.  329. 
"  You  breed  of  the  Tod's  Bairns,  if  one  be  «ood, 
all  are  good,"  S.  Prov.,  "  spoken  of  a  bad  family, 
■where  there  are  none  to  mend  another."  Ibid.  p. 
301. 

In  like  manner,  those  called  "  the  qvhelpis  of 
the  wolfis,"  Acts  Ja.  I.  c.  115.  Edit.  1566.  are,  in 
the  title,  denuuiinated  zculf  birdis. 

Birds,  as  applied  to  quadrupeds,   may  be  merely 


a  tropical  use  of  the  t<;rui, 
Vol.  II. 


as  denoting 


the 


of  a  fowl  ;  especially  as  bairns  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
Isl.  byrd  has  the  sense  of,  nativifas,  genus,  familia; 
Verel. 

Tod  and  Lambs,  a  game  played  on  a  perforated 
board,  with  wooden  pins,  S. 
This  game  is  materially  the  same  with  the  E.  one, 
called  Fox  and  Geese,  described  by  Strutt,  Sports 
and  Pastimes,   p.  237.  238. 

Tod's  Tails,  s.  pi.  Alpine  club-moss,  an  herb, 
S.  Lycopodium  clavatum,  Linn.  It  seems  to 
receive  its  name  S.  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  tail  of  a  fox. 
ToTODLE,  Toddle,  v.  n.  1.  To  walk  with 
short  steps,  in  a  tottering  way,  as  children  do, 
or  those  who  are  in  some  degree  intoxicated,  S. 
Than  out  thar  come  the  Modiwart, 

Ane  beist  throw  nature  blind, 
Quho  fast  the  eirth  culd  scraip  and  scart. 
Rest  and  refuge  to  find  : 

Quhiles  dodling  and  todling, 
Vpon  fowr  prettie  feit. 

Buret's  Pilgr.  Watson's  Coll.  ii.  22. 
Todle  and  Dodle  are  undoubtedly  synon.    Doddle 
is  given  by  Seren.  as   an   obsolete   E.   word,  corre- 
sponding to  Lat.   vacillare.     Our  term   seems  also 
equivalent,  and  allied,  to  diddle,  a  v.  used  by  Qtiarles, 
although  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  any  Dictionary. 
And  when  his  forward  strength  began  to  bloome, 
To  see  him  diddle  up  and  doune  the  roome  ! 
O,  who  would  thinke,  so  sweet  a  babe  as  tills. 
Should  ere  be  slaine  by  a  false-hearted  kisse! 
Divine  Fancies,  Lib.  i.  4. 
The  vera  wee  things,  todlin,   rin 
Wi'  stocks  out-owre  their  shouther. 

Burns,  iii.  127. 

2.  To  purl,  to  move  with  a  gentle  noise,  S. 

Cou'd — todling  burns,  that  smoothly  play 

O'er  gowdcn  bed. 
Compare  wi'  Birks  of  Indermay  ? 

Fcrgusson's  Poems,  ii.  25. 

3.  It  denotes  the  murmuring  noise  caused  by  meat 
boiling  gently  in  a  pot,  Fife  ;  mere  generally 
t utile,  S. 

A  junt  o'  beef,  baith  fat  and  fresh, 

Aft  in  your  pat  be  todlin  ! 

A.  Douglas's  Poims,  p.  67. 
Isl.  dudd-a,  segnipcs  esse  ;  Su.G.  tult-a,  minutis 
gressibus  ire,  ut  Solent  decrepit!  aut  infantes  ;  Ihre. 
Isl.  tolt-a,  id.  Seren.  expl.  doddle  by  tulla.  Exm. 
totle,  a  slow,  lazy  person,  tolling,  slow,  idle,  ¥.. 
totty,  shaking,  unsteady,  seem  allied.  The  latter 
is  derived  by  Dr.  Johns,  from  totter,  which  has  more 
the  appearance  of  being  a  derivative  than  the  other. 

TOFALL,   TooFALT,,  s.     A  building   annexed 
to  t!ie  wall  of  a  larger  one.     It  now  properly 
denotes  one,  the  roof  of  which  rests  on  the 
wall  of  the  principal  builling,  S. 
Of  the  Corskyrk  the  ilys  twa, 
Wyth  lede  the  south  yle  thekyd  alsua. 
The  north  ile,  and  the  qv.erc. 
The  tofallis  twa  v.ar  made  but  were. 

iryntoi:n.  i\.  0.  120. 
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"  Tlie  loofalh  were  not  llieekcd,  because  Ihcy 
might  not  be  overtaken  this  season."  Spalding's 
Troubles,  ii.  30. 

TO-FALL,  Too-KALL,  s.  The  close.  To-fall 
o'  the  dnij,  the  evening,  S.  Toofal  of  the 
tiifiht,  id. 

Ill-  shot  them  \\\u  he  shot  them  down, 

The  deer  but  and  the  rae  ; 
And  he  h.is  scour'd  the  gude  green  wood 
Till  fo.fall  o'  the  day. 

Jamicion's  Popul.  Ball.  i.  197. 
But  e'er  the  tooful  of  the  night, 

}Ie  lay  a  corps  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

liiisoii^s  S.  Songs,  i.  152. 
Mr.  Lambe  views  this  image  as   drawn   from   a 
.luspcnded  canopy,   so  let  fall  as  to  cover  what  is 
below.     V.  Gl. 
TOFORE,  prep.     Before. 

And  vther  quhilis  waldo  srho  raik  on  raw, 
Or  pas  tofore  the  altaris  with  fat  ofierandis. 
Duug.  I'trgil,   101.  42. 
A.S.  (o-for,  ante,  coram. 
ToFonr,  tidv.     Before. 

With  thyr  wourdis  the  sprete  of  Dido  Qiiene, 
The  quh'ilk  tofore  in  luf  was  kcndillit  grene, 
Now  all  in  fyre  the  fl.ambc  of  luf  furth  blcsis. 
Doug,  t'irgil,   101.  23. 
TOHILE,  Wyntown,  vi.  15.  13. 

Gret  possessyowiiys  thai  tynt  qwyte 
Be  mysdoaris,  that  had  delyt 
Pyl<;rynys  to  tak,  and  tohile, 
Or  ony  lele  men  wald  dcspoylc. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  read  as   two  words  to  hile, 
q.  to  imprison;  A.S.  hcl-an,  Su.G.  hel-a,  occultare; 
A.  Bor.  to  hele,  to  hj/ll,  to  conceal. 
TOY,  s.    A  head  dress  cither  of  linen  or  woollen, 
that  hangs  down   over  the   shoulders,  worn  by 
old  women  of  the  lower  classes,  S. 
"  The   tenants  >\ives   wore   toys  of  linen   of  the 
coarsest  kind,  upon   their   heads,  when   they   went 
to   church,   fairs,   or   markets.     At   home,  in   their 
own    houses,  they  wore   tn,j^  of  coarse   plaiding." 
P.  Tongland,   Kirkcudb.  Statist.  Ace.  ix.  325. 
I  wad  na  been  surp.ris'd  to  spy. 

You  on  an  auld  wife's  flainen  toij. 

Burns,  iii.  230.      V.   Mutch. 
Germ,  tuch  denotes   cloth  of  any  kind,  linen    or 
woollen  ;  Su.G.  tijg^  id.  natt-lyg,  a  night-cap.   But 
it  seems  rather  from  Belg.  ioo/j.en  to  tire,  to  adorn  ; 
whence  tooisel,  a  tire,  an  ornament;  tooistcr,  a  tire- 
woman.     This  fashion,  doubtless,  whmi  introduced, 
was    reckoned   highly   ornamental.     From    its    for. 
midahle  appearance,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was 
at  first  used  in  full  dress. 
To  TOIR,  r.  a.     To  beat,  .S.  tonr. 
Tysiphone  the  wrekare  of  misdedis 
AVitii  quhip  in  hand  al  reddy  fast  hir  spedis 
All  to  assale,  to  sk\irge,  toir  and  bete. 

Doug.  Virgil,  184.  22. 
Su.G.  torfis-a  verberarc. 
TOIT,  .1.     A   fit,  whether  of  illness,  or  of  bad 
humaur;  the  same  with  Toiitt.    Y.  Ev.\dmn(;. 
TOYT,  s.    ToJ/ls  of  Ta//,  the  name  given  to  the 
fresh  water  mussels  found  in  Tay. 


Now  let  ns  go,  the  prctious  pearlcs  a  fishing, 

Th'  occasion  serveth  well,  while  here  wc  stay, 

To  catdi  these  muscles,  you  call  tojjfs  of  Tay. 

Muse\i  Thrcnodic,   p.  91. 

Pcrliaps  from  Tent,  tote,  tui/t,  cornu.  cxtrcmitas 

instar  cornu  ;   kiliun. 

To  TOYTE,  r.  n.     To  totter  like  old  age,  S. 
also  tot. 

AVe've  worn  to  crazy  years  thegither, 
AVe'll  Ivijte  about  \\V  ane  anither. 

Burns,  iii.  1  45.     V.  Toor.r. 
*  TOKEN,  s.     The  name  given  in  S.  to  a  ticket 
of  lead  or  tin,  which  every  private  christian  re- 
ceives as  a  mark  of  admission  to  the  sacrament 
of  the  Supper. 

The  first  instance,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  of 
the  use  of  such  tokens,  was  at  the  General  Assem- 
bly at  Glasgow  1C38. 

"  The  church  gates  were  strictly  guarded  by  the 
town,  none  had  entrance  but  he  who  had  a  token 
of  lead,  declaring  that  he  was  a  covenanter."  Spald- 
ing's Troubles,  i.  89. 

TOKIE,  s.     An  old  w^oman's  head-dress,  resem- 
bling a  monk's  cowl,  S.B. 

Ft.  toque,  "  a  fashion  of  bonnet,  or  cap,  (some- 
what like  our  old  courtiers  velvet  cap,  worne  ordi- 
narily by  schollers,  and  some  old  men;"  Cotgr.  Toe- 
que,  coified.  Span,  toca,  Ital.  toeador,  a  woman's 
night  head-dress. 
TOKIE,  s.     A  fondling  term  applied   to  a  child, 

S.B.     Germ.  tocl;e,  a  haby,  a  puppet. 
TOLL,  s.     A  turnpike,  S.     V.  Sir  J.  Sinclair's 

Observ.  p.  ).jO. 
TO-LOOK,  T01.UIK,  s.     A  prospect,  matter  of 
expettation  ;  as,  a  puir  tolool,,  an  ill  prospect 
as  to  the  future,  S. 

"  Bot  heirof  had  our  proud  and  vane  Quenc 
no  plesour,  and  especially  efler  that  her  husband 
was  dcid  ;  for  (tliocht  sche)  the  to-luik  of  F.ngland 
sail  allure  raony  wowers  to  me."  Knox's  Hist.  p. 
277. 

"  Bodwell — had  the  Queen  of  F.ngland  by  her 
Ambassador  ordinar — to  be  his  Commer,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Bruce,  my  Uncle,  and  me,  being  moderator 
of  that  Assembly,  invited  now  and  then  to  good 
cheer ;  having  some  great  purpose  and  to-look  in 
hand  ;  but  he  was  never  Inckie,  nor  honest  to  God 
nor  man."     Mr.  Ja.  Mellvill's  MS.  Mem.  p.  196. 

A.S.  fn.lacian  adspicurc. 
To  TOLTER,  r.   ».      To    move   unequally,   to 
totter. 

So  tolter  quhilum  did  sche  it  to  wreye, 
There  was  bot  clymbe  and  rycht  downward  hyc, 
And  sum  were  eke  that  falling  had  sore. 
There  for  to  clymbe  Ihair  corage  was  no 
more.  King's  Quuir,   C.  v.  13. 

Perhaps  there  is  an  inversion,  for,  "  so  did  she 
at  times  writhe  herself  to  make  it  totter." 

Su.G.  iult-a,  vacillare  ;  Lat.  lolutar-is  ambling. 
Tklter,  ToLriR,  adj.     Unstable,   in  a  state  of 
vaceliation. 

For  sothc  it  is,  that,   on  her  toller  quhele 

Every  wight  cleverilh  in  his  stage. 
And  failyng  foting  oft  quiicn  hir  lest  rele, 
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Sum  up,  sum  doun,  is  non  estate  nor  iige 
Ensured  more,  the  prynce  than  the  page. 

King's  Quair,  i,  9. 
Before  his  face  ane  apill  hang  also, 
Fast  at  Iiis  mouth,  apon  a  loliir  thredc, 
Quhen  he  gapit,  it  rokkit  to  and  fro, 
And  lied  as  it  rcfusit  hym  to  fedc. 
This  is  part  of  the  description  given  of  Tantalus, 
in  the  Tractie  of  Orpheus  kyng,  Edinburgh,  1508. 
V.  the  V. 

TO-LUCK,  s.  Boot,  what  is  given  above  bar- 
gain, S.  mends,  synon.  I  got  a  penni/  to  the 
to-luck. 

This  has  originated  from  the  vulgar  idea  of  giving 
luck  to  a  bargain  ;   like  Lucks-penni/^  q.  v. 
TOME,  y.     A  line  for  a  fishing-rod,   including 
the  whole  length,  S.O.  Cumb.     A  snood  de- 
notes only  one  length  of  the  hair,  from  knot  to 
knot. 
TOMMY  NODDIE,  Tom-Noddy.    The  Puffin, 
a  bird,  S.  Orkn.     The  Tani  None  of  the  Bass. 
"  Puffin,  Tom-Noddy."    P.  Luss,  Dunbart.  Sta. 
tist.  Ace.  xvii.  231. 

"  The  Puffin  (alca  arctica,  Lin.  Syst.),  the  coul- 
terneb,  or  tommt/  noddie  of  this  place,  is  seen  very 
often  on  our  rocks  ;  it  builds  in  holes  under  ground, 
and  lays  but  one  egg."     Barry's  Orkney,  p.  305. 

Tom-Noddi/,  S.O.  P.  Luss,  Dunbart.  Statist.  Ace. 
xvii.  251.     V.  NoRiE. 

TO-NAME,  5.     A  name  added,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  to  one's  surname  ;  or  used  instead 
of  it. 
Thay  theifs  that  steillis  and  tursis  hame, 
Ilk  ane  of  them  has  ane  to-namc ; 
Will  of  the  Lawis, 
Hab  of  the  Schawls  : 
To  mak  bair  wawis, 
Thay  thinke  na  scharac. 

Muilland  of  Leihington,  ap.  Scott's  Min. 
strelsy,  I.  Iiitrod.  ci.iii. 
"  Owing  to  the  marchmen  being  divided  into 
large  clans,  bearing  the  same  sirnamc,  individuals 
were  usually  distinguished  by  some  epithet,  derived 
from  their  place  of  residence,  personal  qualities,  or 
descent.  Thus,  every  distinguished  moss-trooper 
ha<l,  what  is  here  called  a  lo-nnme,  or  nom  de 
guerre,  in  addition  to  his  family  name."  Ibid.  N. 
TONE,  part.  pa.     Taken. 

Quhairfoir  I  counsall  every  man,  that  he 
With  lufe  nocht  in  the  feiudis  net  be  tone. 

Dunbar,  Bannati/ne  Poems,   p.  92. 
TONGUE-FERDY,    adj.     Loquacious,    glib    of 
the  tongue,  Ang. 

Su.G. /««^  lingua,  and/rtcrfZ/if,  paratus.  Many 
words  of  the  same  formation  occur  in  Su.G.  ;  as 
spakfcrdig,  meek,  peaceable,  rucltferdi^,  hogfer. 
dig,  &c.  Ihre  thinks,  that  all  the  words,  wnich 
have  this  termination,  acknowledge  A.S.  ferhl/t 
mens,  animus,  as  their  origin.  If  this  be  the  case  as 
to  some  of  them,  others  seem  more  nearly  allied  to 
Tcut.  vacrdigh,  expeditus,  pronitus,  agilis.  V. 
I.ae/f,   Hire. 

TONGUE-RAIK,  j.    Elocution,  S.    V.  Raik. 


ToTOOBER,  r.  a.    To  beat,  to  strike,  S.O. 

labour,  E.  and  Loth. 

Fr,  tabour-er  to  strike  or  bump  on  the  posteri- 
ors, q.  as  on  a  drum  ;  from  labour  a  drum. 

TooBER,  s.     A  quarrel,  S.O. 

TOOFAL,  s.     Toofal  of  the  night,  nightfall,  S. 

V.  To-FAI.L. 

TOOL  YE,  .9.    A  broil.     ToToolye,  -o.  n.  To 
quarrel.     V.  Tuilyie. 

TOOM,  adj.     Empty.     V.  Tume. 

To  TOOT,  Tour,  v.  a.     To  blow  or  sound  a 

horn,  S. 

"  Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Preston, — and  the 
other  heritors  of  Prestonpans  parish,  are  convened 
for  the  riot  mentioned  supra, — for  suffering  Brown 
then  preaching  and  praying  to  be  affronted  by  boys, 
who  touted  horns,"  &c.  Fountainhall's  Decis.  i.  182. 
O  lady,  I  heard  a  wee  horn  loot. 
And  it  blew  wonder  clear. 

Jamieson's  Popul.  Ball.  i.  172. 

Su.G.  lut-a,  Isl.  taut-a,  Dan.  tud-er,  A.S.  thut- 
an,  theot-un,  thiot-an,  ululare  ;  Germ,  dud-en,  so- 
nare.  Su.G.  tula  i  horn,  to  blow  a  horn,  Belg. 
toct-en,  Teut.  tuyt-en,  id.  tuytc,  a  horn  ;  Germ. 
dud-horn,  a  sounding  horn.  It  seems  to  be  tlie 
same  Belg.  r.  which  also  signifies  to  buzz  :  luyting 
der  ooren,  a  buzzing  in  the  ears. 

Ihrc  observes,  that  Isl.  tuut-a  is  almost  always 
used  to  denote  the  sound  made  with  horns,  although 
it  primarily  respects  the  howling  of  wild  beasts. 
Olaus  Rudbeck  refers  to  Chald.  tit,  which  signifies 
both  a  horn,  and  the  sound  made  by  it. 
To  Toot,  v.  n.    To  make   a  plaintive  noise,  as 

when  a  child  cries  loud  and  mournfully,  S. 

Toot,  Tout,  *.     The  blast  of  a  horn  or  trum- 
pet, S. 

The  rattling  drum  and  trumpet's  tout 
Delight  young  swankies  that  are  stout. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  369. 
"  A  new  tout  in  an   old  horn  ;"  Ferguson's  S. 
Prov.  p.  7. 

Touting  Horn,  a  horn  for  blowing,  S. 

"  Every  individual  was  accoutred  with  a  largo 
club,  and,  if  possible,  a  touting  horn  (the  horn  of 
an  ox  perforated  at  the  small  end),  by  blowing  on 
which  the}  made  a  loud,  and  not  altogether  a  dis- 
cordant sound."  Rev.  J.  Nicol's  Poems,  i.  2.  Note. 
To  TOO  r,  V.  n.  To  express  dissntisfactioit  or 
contempt. 

This  v.,  as  well  as  the  E.  interj.  lul,  seem  formed 
from  the  sound. 

TOOTHFU",  s.     To  talc  a  tool/ifu',  to  take  a 
moderate  quantity  of  strong  liquor,  S. 
Whan  iiigiit,  owre  jirlh,  begins  to  fa', 
Aiild  gra\.hair'd  carles,  fu'  willin, 

To  lak  their  toothfu'  gaung  awa 

Rev.  J .  Xicvl's  Poems,  i.  39. 
TOOT-NET,  4-.  A  large  fishing-net  anchored, 
Ang.  A  ni.in  stands  in  a  coble,  or  small  fish- 
ing-boat -,  and,  when  he  sees  the  fish  enter  the 
net,  cills  the  fishers  to  hnul  it.  He  is  designed 
the  Tools/iiau,  pron.  liilsinair.   This  net  is  vsad 
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only,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  sea,  or  in  rivers 

where  the  tide  flows. 

"  The  fisliiiig-tackle  formerly  employed  was  of 
»arious  kinds.  Sometimes  it  consisted  of  a  common 
moveable  net  or  siene  ;  sometimes  of  a  tuot-net, 
■juch  larger  and  stronger  than  the  former,  extend- 
in;;  to  an  indefinite  length  from  the  beach  into  the 
uatt-r,  and  secured  at  its  extremity  by  an  anchor." 
t^ase  in  the  House  of  Lords,  A.  1805.  Charles 
tiray  of  Carsc,   Respondent. 

This  word  is  evidently  of  Belg.  origin.  For 
tootebel  is  defined,  "  a  certain  square  net ;"  Scwel. 
Perhaps  as  this  species  of  net  projects  so  far,  the 
term  is  allied  to  Tent,  lote.,  rostrnni. 

TOP  OUR  TAILL,  adv.  Topsyturvy. 
The  pryd  of  princis.  withowltyn  faill, 
Garris  all  the  warld  rin  tup  our  taill. 

Lyndsay.  S.F.R.  ii.  97. 
TOP  ANNUELL,  a  certain  annuity  paid  from 

lands  or  houses. 

In  the  Acts  of  Mar.  29  May  1551.  c.  10.  three 
kinds  of  unnuclls  are  mentioned,  which  Skene  doubt- 
fully cxpl.  in  the  following  manner. 

"  Ground  annuell  is  esteemed  to  be  qnhcn  the 
ground  or  propertie  of  onic  lande  bigged  or  vnbig- 
ged,  is  disponed  and  annalied  for  ane  annuell  to  be 
payed  to  the  aiinalier  thereof,  or  to  ane  vther  per- 
son, sik  as  ony  Cliaiplaine  or  Priest.  Top  annueN, 
is  ane  certaine  dewtie,  given  and  disponed  furth  of 
ony  bigged  tenement,  or  land,  of  the  quhilk  tene- 
ment  the  propertie  remains  with  the  disponer,  &  he 
is  only  oblished  to  payc  the  said  annnell.  Fe:s  an- 
nuell  is  ather  when  the  few  maill,  or  dewtie  is  dis- 
poned as  ane  yeirlie  annuel  :  or  qnhen  the  land,  or 
tenement  is  sette  in  few-fcrme  heretablie,  for  ane 
certaine  annuel  to  be  payed  nomine  feudijirmae.^' 
Dc  Verb.  Sign.  to.  Annuell. 

In  Acts,  Kdit.  156G.  tope  is  the  orthography; 
Tope  annucllarix,  Fol.  149,  b. :   toppe,  Skene. 

F.rskine  has  observed,  that  "  the  very  meaning 
of  these  words,  Sir  John  Skene,  not  above  forty 
years  after  the  statute  was  enacted,  professes  him. 
self  utterly  ignorant  of."     Inslit.  D.  ii.  T.  3.  §  52. 

"  The  case  being  there  of  tenements  within  burgh, 
tiicfeu-annuril,"  according  to  Stair,  "  is  that  which 
is  due  by  the  reddendo  of  the  property  of  the  ground 
before  the  house  was  built  i^frround-unnual  is  a  dis. 
tinct  several  annualrent,  con-ilitute  upon  the  ground, 
before  the  house  was  built  ;  and  the  /o;7-annualreut 
is  out  of  the  house."     Instil.  B    ii.  T.  5.  ^  7. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  term  top  may  be  equivalent 
to  chirf  or  principal,  as  it  is  often  used,  in  this 
•icnse,  S.  as  if  it  were  an  adj.  These  annuitanfs  may 
be  thus  denominated,  because  the  annuity  alone  is 
disponed  to  them,  whereas  the  property  remains 
tpi/k  the  disponer.  It  may  have  some  reference  to 
Ij.B.  feudu:,t  capitale.  Ft.  Jief  en  chef ;  the  person, 
giving  the  annuity,  still  retaining  his  right  to  the 
lands  ;  only  with  the  burden  of  paying  a  certain 
sum  annually,  in  consequence  of  his  act  of  disposi- 
tion. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  in  O.Fr.  we 
find  the  phrase,  Terre  etant  en  toppe,  "  waste 
< because  unhusbandedj  or  untillcd,)  giou  id;"  Cotgr. 


L.B.  topa,  destructio,  ruina  vel  alienatio ;  Du  Cangc- 
Carpentier  denies  the  justness  of  this  definition  ;  ob- 
serving that  it  is  synon.  with  (■'asluin,  i.  e.  waste. 
Ager  incultus,  terra  pascendis  animalibus  destinata, 
a  veteri  Gallico  Tope  &  Toppe,  eadem  notione.  lie 
shews  that  Tope  was  used  iii  this  sense,  A.  1480. 

I  hesitate  whether  this  correction  be  just.  Topa 
is  certainly  used,  as  expl.  by  Du  Cange.  It  seems, 
indeed,  properly  to  refer  to  buildings  :  Et  si  qua 
alienata  vel  in  ruinam  seu  topam  deducta  fuerint,  ad 
debitam  statum  declucam.  Juramcnt.  Canonic.  licl- 
nens.  in  Burgundia. 

To  TOPE,  r.  a.     To  oppose.  - 

"  The  King  nominated  one  day,  in  face  of  par- 
liament, the  Earl  of  Morton  ;  while  Argyle  topes 
this  nomination,  as  of  a  man  unmeet,  because  of  ir- 
responsibleness  to  the  law  for  his  debts."  Baillie's 
Lett.  i.  329. 

Perhaps  the  S.  phrase  is  allied,  to  be  on  one's  tapy 
to  assault  him,  either  with  hands,  or  with  the  tongue. 
TO-PUTTER,  s.    This  most  nearly  corresponds 
to  E.  lash-niiisler. 

"  III  workers  are  ay  good  to-putters ;"  Ramsay's 
S.  ProT.   p.  43. 

TOR  (of  a  chair),  s.  Perhaps  the  round,  or  the 
semicircular  arm  of  a  ch,iir  of  state. 
"  Things  thus  ])ut  in  ordour  the  Queue  cam 
forth,  and  with  no  litle  worldly  pompe  was  placed 
in  the  chair,  having  twa  faytlifull  sujiposts,  the 
Maister  of  Maxwell  upoun  the  one  Tor,  and  Secre- 
tare  Lethingtoun  upoun  the  vther  Tor  of  the  chair, 
quhareiipoun  they  way  tit  diligently,  all  the  tyme  of 
that  accnsatioun,  sumetyme  the  one  ocQupying  hir 
ear,  sumtyine  the  uther."      Knox's  Hist.  p.  340. 

Fr.  tour,  Teut.  toer,  circulus. 
TORE  (of  a  saddle),  x.     The  pommel,  the  fore- 
part of  which  is  somewhat  elevated,  S. 
A  horse  he  never  doth  bestride 
Without  a  pistol  at  each  side: 
And  without  other  two  before, 
One  at  cither  sadle  tore. 

Colvil's  Mock  Poem,  i.  41. 
A.S.  for  a  tower,  an  eminence. 
To  TORE,  r.  a.     To  tear. 

Like  so  as  qubare  Jouis  big  foule  the  erne. 
With  hir  Strang  tallouns,  and  hir  punsis  sterne, 
Lichtand  had  claucht  the  litil  hynd  calf  ying, 
Toring  the  skyn,  and  made  theblude  out  spring. 
Doug.  Firgil,  4G5.  40. 
Rudd.  is  inclined  to  view  this  as   the   same  with 
toir.    But  this  seems  formed  from  A.S.  tcor-an  ruru- 
prre. 

TORFEIR,  TonFER,  s.     Harlship,  difficulty. 
Than  said  he  loud  upone  loft,  "  Lord,  will  ye 

lyth, 

"  Ye  sal  nane  torfeir  betyde,  I  tak  upone  hand, 

"  Na  mysliking  have  in  hart,   nor  have  ye  na 

dout."  Gaizan  and  Got.  iii.  18. 

It  occurs  in   MS.   Libr.  Royal  College  of  Physi- 

ciafis,   marked  II.  iii.  12,  supposed  to  be  of  the  age 

of  Rob.  Bruce,  or  prior  to  it. 

In  thair  spcling  ful  weic  thai  spedde; 
Thoh  that  thai  wel  sped  als  I  saie, 
Ful  mani  a  torfcr  su^fcrid  tluic] 
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Na  Icffe  thai  for  na  gramc  of  man 
Bot  wcrandc  on  the  urang  thai  wan. 
This  would  si-cm  merely  Isl.  tvrfacr-a,  iter  (lilTu 
tile  et  iinpcdituii),  Vercl.   p.  257.   t'roni  Tur,  a  par- 
ticle in   composition  'denoting  difliculty  and  trouble 
in  accomplishing  any  thing,  -dnd  Jaer-a  to  go. 

To  TORFEL,  Tohchf.l,  v.  n.  "  To  pine  awajr, 

to  die ;"  Gl.  Sibb.    I'orjle,  to  decline  in  health, 

A.  Bor. 

Sibb.  derives  it  from  Isl.  (hiirk.a,  Su.G.  tork-a, 
siccare,  aresccre,  abslergere,  Isl.  ihorr  aridiis,  sic- 
cus. I'crhaps  it  may  signifj-,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
dilTiciilly  or  tronble  ;  Isl.  torjellde,  torvellile,  difti- 
cilis,  ardnus  ;  apparently  from  lor,  as  io  Turfeir, 
and  vclld  clKcio,  Taleo,  potis  sum. 
TORYT,  Wall-ce,  vii.  1240,  Penh  Edit.   Leg. 

tari/l,  as  in  MS.  i.  e.  tarried. 

To  TORN,  r.  n.     To  turn. 

The  cattel  eik  beheld  thay  railc  on  raw, — 
Bayth  sqneil  and  low  in  thay  ilk  plentiious  gatis, 
Qiihilk  Slim  tyme  hecht  Caryne  fare  and  large, 
Quhare  the  housis  war  like  ane  (onied  barge. 
Dvug.  yirgil,  2a4.  42. 

TORN  BUT. 

And  the  King  that  angry  wcs, 
For  he  his  men  saw  fle  him  fra, 
Said  thcB,   '  Lordingis,  sen  it  is  swa 
'  That  vre  rynnys  again  ws  her, 
'  Gud  is  we  pass  oil  thar  daungcr, 

*  Till  God  ws  send  cftsonys  grace  ; 

*  And  ycyt  may  fall,  gilf  thai  will  chace, 

*  Quyt  thaim  turn  but  sum  dele  we  sail. 

Barbour,  ii.  43«.  IMS. 
Instead  of  combat  in  Pink,  and  other  Kdit.  "  It 
way  happen,  that  we  shall  in  some  degree  retaliate 
on  our  enemies  for  the  \ictory  they  have  obtained, 
if  they  attempt  to  pursue  us."  The  most  probable 
conjecture  I  can  form  as  to  the  phrase  is,  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  turn  about ;  Vt.  tourn-cr  to  turn  and 
but  in  but  a  but,  oh  equal  terms. 
TORNE,  5.  A  turn,  an  action  done  to  one,  whe- 
ther favourable  or  injurious. 

And  in  reuiembranrc  of  this  ill  tome, 
Thay  can  his  templis  wourschip  and  adorne. 
Doug,  ytrgil,  480.  13. 
TORRIE,  s.     A  term  applied  to  peas  roasted  in 
the  sheaf,  Fife  ;   apparently  from  Lat.  toneo, 
q.  what  is  scorched. 
TORRY-EATEN,  mlj.    Torriy-ealen  land,  poor 
moorish  soil,  when  exhausted  by  cropping,   and 
appearing   puffed,   and   very  bare,   having  only 
scattered  tufts  of  sheep's  fescue,  S.B. 

TORRIS.  pi. 

The  king  faris  with  his  folk,   our  (irthis  and 

fellis,— 
Withoutin  beilding  of  blis,  of  bern,  or  of  byre: 
Bot  torris,  and  tcne  wais,  teirfull  quha  tellis. 
Gazcan  and  Got.  i.  3. 
Does  this  mean  toicers  (Teut.  torrc  turris)  and 
mournful  ways  ?  Or  shall  we  view  tene  as  an  error 
for  teme,  q.  empty  walls  ? 

TORT,  part.  p<i.     Tortured,  distorted. 


Now  sal  he  perische,  and  now  sal  he  de; 
And  sched  his  gentyl  blude  so  pacient, 
In  grcuous  panys,  be  Troianis  tort  and  rent. 
Doug.  Virgil,  340.  ,3  4. 
Lat.  tort-ui. 
TOSCH,  Toscitr;,  adj.     Neat,  trim,  S. 
— So  as  ((uhilom  the  mekil  tonclie  fir  tre 
On  Erimanthus  the  mont  of  Archade, 
Or  in  the  «od  of  Ida  with  ane  sound, 
Vp  by  the  rutis  rent,  ruschis  to  the  ground. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  m.  46. 
As  cava  pinus  is   the   phrase  in  \  irg.,   and  the 
reading   in   AlS.,    according    to    lludd.,    costhe ;    it 
seeras  very  doubtful   wtiai   had    been    the   word,   as 
written  by  Doug.     lioise  would  have  been  raast  na- 
tural. 

I  gang  ay  fou  clean  and  fou  fo>!i. 
As  a'  the  neighbours  can  tell. 

Rit>on'i  S.  Soiigf,  i.  99. 
SiUb.  mentions  O.Fr.  tousc  clipped,  |)olled,   par- 
ed round.     Arm.  touz-er  is  to  cut,  q    to  make  trim. 
But  as  Doss,  S.O.    is  used  as  synon.  with  toxch,  it 
may  perhaps  be  allied  to  Bclg.  dos  array,  doss-en  to 
clothe  ;  transferred,  from  neatness  in  clothing,  to  a 
trim  appearance  in  whatever  respect. 
T03CHE0DERACHE,   s.     The   deputy   of  a 
.Mair  of  fee  ;   also,   the   name  given  to  the  of- 
fice itsth",  in  our  oUl  laws.     V.  Mai  it,  M.\irni. 
TOSIE,  adj.     1.  Tipsy,  intoxicated  in  some  de- 
gree, S.   synon.  rce. 
2.  Intoxicating,  S. 

A  gooil  true  Scot,  who  kept  a  stabling  there, — 

Frae  be't  he  saw  them,  came  within  a  blink. 

And  brought   them    wealth  of  meat  and  tusie 

drink.  llumUton''s  Wallace,  p.  41. 

Mod.  Sax.  rfoiiV,  giddy ;  Isl.  (/wr,  drunken.   Su.G. 

dus  is  used  in  relation  to  those  who  are  addicted  to 

tippling.     Isl.   tos-a,   to  babble,   to  talk  idly ;  tos, 

babbling. 

TOSTIT,  pa)t.  adj.     A  term  vulgarly  used,   as 
signifying  that  one  is  tosud  witii  severe  afflic- 
tion, S.B. 
TOT,  s.     A  fondling  name  given  to  a  chihl,  S. 
Wow,  Jenny  !   can  thcr»'  greater  pleasure  be. 
Than  see  sic  wee  tots  toolying  at  your  knee  ; 
M'hen  a'  they  ettle  at,  their  greatest  wish, 
Is  to  be  made  of,  and  obtain  a  kiss  ? 

Gentle  SItfp.  Ramsay s  /F(;rAi,  ii.  81. 
O  ^?aes  me!  for  our  blooming  tots! 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  41. 
Perhaps  contr.  from  tutuni,  a  term  often  applied 
to  a  child,  from  its  diminutive  size,  in  allusion  to  the 
Te  totum  used  by  children  ;  or  from  S.  tot.  to  tot. 
ter,  in  allusion  to  the  motion  of  children.  V. 
ToYTE.  It  may,  however,  be  an  ancient  term,  al. 
lied  to  IsL  tott-u,  leviter  sugere,  applied  to  infants; 
G.  Aiidr.  p.  .241.  evidently  akin  to  Teut.  tote,  ma- 
milla. 

TOTHIR,  ToTHVR,  adj.  1.  The  other,  S.  pron. 
tithcr. 

The  lothir  twa  fled  to  thar  hors  agayne. 

IVullucc,  i.  4IG.  JIS. 
The  tanc  the  totliirc  wald  have  wnd«  ne. 

H'l/ntorcn,  vii.  S.  76. 
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Tofhcr  is  used  ia  the  same  sense  O.l-I. 

Conciipisrentia    citrnis    muii   called   tlic    elder 

may  ill". 
And  Couclis  of  eyes  called  was  the  tother. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  53,  a. 
His  sonnes  tlici  nu  wald,  the  ton  no  the  tolhcr. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  90. 

2.  The  second. 

For-thi  lialdis  cicrkis  be  thare  sawe, 
That  ciistvvinc  is  the  lo/hir  lawe. 

IVj/ntozcii,  viii.  4.  2.36. 
We  still  say,  Custom's  a  scco7i(l  nature,  ProT.  S. 
Bot  fra  (he  stok  down  ewynlykly 
Disccndand  poisownys  lynealy 
In  the  tulhir,  or  I  lie  thryd  gre, 
Ncwu,  or  Pronevw  suld  be. 

fVijritozcn,  viii.  3.  115. 
Tuthcr  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  II.  Brunne,  p. 
169. 

At  none  the  tother  day  thei  sauh  fer  in  the  sc 
A  grcte  busse  &  gay,  fullc  hie  of  sailo  was  he. 

3.  It  seems  to  be  sometimes  used  indefinitely,  in 
the  sense  of  another,  or  posterior. 

The  Kynt;  apon  the  tothyr  day 
Gan  till  his  priwe  menyc  say,  iic. 

Uarlw'ur,  iv.  518.  MS. 
Notwithstanding  its  resemblance  to  Gr.  2ivrcj-<;, 
-the  second,  this  seems  merely  other  with  /,  or  as  some 
think,  the,  prefixed,  after  a  vowel ;  like  ta  for  a. 

Torns,  s. 

Na  dcntie  gcir  this  Doctor  scikis  ; 
0(  tottis  russet  his  ryding  breikis. 
Legend  Dp.  St.Anarois,  Poems-  16/ h  Cent.  p.  327. 
Perhaps  q.  tails,  as  denoting  the  refuse  or  coars- 
est locks  of  wool ;  Su.G.  totle,  a  handful  of  flax  or 
wool. 

To  TOTTLE,  v.  w.  A  term  used  to  denote  the 
noise  made  by  any  substance,  when  boiling 
gently,  S. 

In  summer  time  a  piece  fat  beef  to  lotlle, — 
Some  pocket-money;  these  can  please  my  mind. 
A.  Nk-ol's  Poems,  1739,  p.  100. 
■It  is  used,  perhaps  improperly,  as  a  v.  a. 
Imprimis,  then,  a  haggis  fat, 
Weel  lottl'd  in  a  seething  pat, 
Wi'  spice  an'  ingans  weel  ca'd  thro', 
Had  help'd  to  gust  the  stirrah's  mow. 

Fcrgusson's  Poems,  ii.  78.  V.  Todle,  v. 
ToTOVE,  V.  V.  To  talk  familiarly,  prolixly, 
and  cheerfully,  S.  To  love  and  crdck,  to  carry 
on  a  free  conversation  with  great  glee,  without 
reg,ird  to  the  lapse  of  time  ;  often  applied  to 
one  whose  animal  spirits  are  elevated  by  strong 
drink. 

It  may  be  allied  to  Bclg.  toov-en,  to  tarry,  Teut. 
toev-en,  (irolixe  accipere  ;  Kilian.  But  it  h.is  great 
appearance  of  being  originally  the  same  with  O.E. 
lave,  insanirc,  delirarc;  Jun.  Elym.  (term,  tub-cn, 
Belg.  doov-en,  Alein.  top-ttii,  id.     Hence, 

ToviE,  adj.  Tipsy  ;  a  low  term,  synon.  with 
Tosie,  q.  V.  perhaps,  q.  loquacious,  in  conse- 
quence of  drinking. 


TOUK,  s.     A  hasty  pull,  a  tug,  S. 

"  Stot.  the  word  is  used  for  a  touch,  pull ;  as,  to 
take  a  touk  of  any  thing,  i.  c.  Iiave  a  touch  of  it ;" 
Kudd. 

Sibb.  properly  refers  to  A.S.  teog-an,  trahcrc. 
lie  also  mentions  Teut.  tuckcn  as  synon.  But  it 
signifies  to  touch  ;  also,  to  strike.  We  may  add 
MoesG.  tiug-a,  Su.G.  tog-a,  trahcrc.  It  may  bo 
observed,  however,  that  A.S.  ticicc-an,  vellicare, 
precisely  expresses  the  idea  conveyed  by  our  term. 
To  TUCK,  r.  a.     To  be:it. 

"  Aberdeen  carefully  caut.'d  tuck  drums  through 

the  town,  charging  all  men  to  be  in  readiness  with 

their  best  arms,"  &e.     Spalding's  Troubles,  ii.  1 06. 

To  ToiJK,  Tuck,  v.  n.     To  emit  a  sound,  in 

consequence  of  being  beaten. 

The  armies  met,  the  trumpet  sounds, 
'J'he  dandring  drums  alloud  did  touk. 

liutllc  IJarlazc,  Evergreen,  i.  85. 
"  Trumpets  sound,  and  drums  tuck."    Spalding's 
Troubles,  i.  167.     V.  the  s. 
TouK,  5.      I.  A  stroke,  a  blow. 

Hercules  it  sniytis  with  ane  mychty  touk, 
Apoun  the  richt  half  for  to  mak  it  jouk. 

Duug.  yirgU,  2  19.  23. 
2.  Toith  of  drum,  beat  of  drum,  S.  Gl.  Sibb. 

In  this  sense,  evidently  frou\  Teut.  tuck-en  icerc; 
as  Sw.  trumbslag,  drumming,  from  trumb,  and  slaci 
to  strike. 
TOUNDER,  s.     Tinder. 

Than  vp  to  Mars  in  hy  wc  haistit  vs, 
AV'ounder  bote,  and  dryer  than  the  tounder. 
His  face  fiamuiand,  as  fyre  richt  furious; 
His  host  and  brag  mair  aufull  than  the  thunder, 
Maid  all  the  heuin  most  like  to  schaik  in  sunder. 
Lyndsai/'s  fFarkis,  1592,   p.  238. 
Alem.  tunderc,  Isl.  tunthere,  id.     The  term  seems 
derived  from  tinlhra,  MoesCr.  tand-jan,  A.S.  tend' 
an,  to  kindle  ;   whence  also  Teind,  a  spark,  q.  v. 

TOUSIE,  TowziE,    adj.     1.  Disordered,  dishe- 
velled ;  as,  a  lousie  head,  one  that  has  not  been 
combed,  S.      Touslie  is  sometimes  used. 
2.  Rough,  shaggy,  S. 

His  breast  was  white,  his  toro'ie  back 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  black. 

Burns,  iii.  3.     V.  Tousle. 
To  Tousle,  v.  a.     1-  To  put    into  disorder,  to 
dishevel ;  often,  to  rumple,  S. 

Frac  Gudame's    mouth   auld    warld    talc   they 

hear, — 
O'  gaists  that  win  in  glen  and  kirk-yard  drear, 
AVIiilk  toudes  a'  their  tap,  and  gars  them  shak 
wi  fear.  Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  37. 

2.  To  hnndie  roughly,  as  dogs  do  each  other. 

Willi  warwoll'es  and  wild  cats  thy  weird  be  to 

wander, 
Dragleit  through  dirty  dubs  and  dykes. 
Tousled  and  tuggled  with  town  tykes. 

Policarl,  Watson's  Coll.  iii.  10. 
Tussel  is   used   for   struggle,    N.   and  S.    of   E. 
Grose,  Prov.  Gl.     This  term  is  adopted  by  P.  Piu- 
dar. 
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Thus  Envy,  the  vile  Hag,  attacks  my  rhymes, 
Swearing  they  shall  not  peep  on  distant  times; 
But  violent  indeed  shall  be  the  lusscl. 

Roijal  Tour,  Proem. 
It  seems  doubtful,    if  this  has  beni  formt'd  from 
E.  fouse,  expl.  "  to  i)ull,  to  tear,  to  haul,  to  drag;" 
Johns.     Germ,  tu.wl-n  signifies  to  beat.     Hut  the  S. 
term  has  more  analogy  to  Isl.  fw^k-a,  Iiictari,  tuik, 
lueta  lenis  et  jocosa.  G.  Andr.   p.  'i  13.  as  it  is  most 
generally  used  to  express  the  disorder  of  one's  dress 
in  conseqiicnec  of  ])layfiil  or  wanton  struggling.     It 
may  be  a  dimin.  from  the  Isl.  r.,  as  the  adj.  is  most 
commonly  used,   wanting  the  /.      V.  Taissle. 
Toi'Sf.E,  TouzLE,  s.     Rough  dalliance,  S. 
For  tho'  1  be  baith  blyth  and  canty, 
I  ne'er  get  a  tomle  at  a'. 

R.  Gutluzi:at/'s  Poems,  p.  214. 
To  TOUT,  V.  «.    To  sound  a  horn.     V.  Toot. 
To  TOUT,  Toot,  v.  n.    To  drink  copiouslyj  to 
take  large  drauj^hts,  S.   pron.  loot. 

They'll  ban  fii'  sair  the  time 

That  e'er  they  toutit  atf  the  horn. 
Which  wambles  thro'  their  weym 
Wi  pain  that  day. 

Fergitsson's  Poems,  ii.  52. 
For  now  our  gentles  gabbs  are  gro^vn  sae  nice. 
At  thee  they  tool,  an'  never  spear  my  price. 

Ibid.  p.  74. 
Tout,  s.      I.   A  copious  draught,  S. 
2.  A  drinking  match,  S.B.  Gl.  Shirr. 
To  TOUT,  Towt,  r.  «.     J.  To  toss,  to  put  in 
disorder,  S. 

To  spill  the  bed  it  war  a  pene, 
Quod  lie,  the  laird  wald  not  be  fane 
To  find  it  towtit  and  ourtred. 

Chron.  S.  P.   iii.  201. 

2.  Metaph.  to  throw  into  disorder  by  quibbling  or 
litigation. 

"  They  came  in  a  loving  &  well  willing  manner 
to  enquire,  but  wc  perceive  the  purpose  is  brit  to 
canvass  and  /otil  our  matters  here  a  while,  that  here- 
after men  of  litle  skill  and  less  conscience  may  de- 
cern into  them  as  they  please,"  &c.  Mr.  James 
Melvill's  MS.  Mem.  p.  298. 

3.  To  teaze,  to  vex,  S. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Isl.  faaff.a,   to  tease 
(wool),  Seren.  vo.  Tcaze  ;  or  Su.G.  tiigt-a  to  chas- 
tise :  But  V.  the  s. 
Tout,  s.     1.  A  fit  of  illness ;  an  ailment  of  a 

transient  kind,  S. 
,  Ir.  tochd  signifies  a  fit  or  trance.  But  our  term 
greatly  resembles  the  use  of  Belg.  locht,  fogf,  m  ind, 
air;  also,  an  expedition,  a  voyage.  De  togl  van  <le 
deiir,  the  wind  that  comes  into  the  door.  Zj/  had 
een  zzcaare  tog/,  She  had  a  sore  bout  ;  Sewel.  It  is 
often  said,  of  one  who  has  been  pretty  severely  ill, 
Jle  had  a  sair  tout,  S. 
2.  A  transient  displeasure,  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  Ang. 

It  seems  to  be  the  same  which  was  ancie 'tly 

written  toil,  loi/t,  expl.   "  freak,"  Gl    Everg. 
Were  he  ay  sae,  he  then  wad  .ay  be  kind  ; 
But  then  anithcr  tout  may  change  his  mind. 
Hhtrrrfs'  Poems,  p.  42. 


Tot'TTlE,  adj.    I.  Throwing   into  disorder;   as, 
a  toiillie  uiiid,  a  boisterous  wind  that  tosses  one 
who  is  exposed  to  it,  S. 
This  is  much  the  same  with  Bclg.  togtig,  windy. 

2.    One   whose   temper  is  very  irritable,  who  is 

easily  put  in  disorder,  S. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Belg.  togt,  which  in  sing, 
signifies  air,  wind,  in  pi.  ftogt-en)  denotes  the  pas- 
sions.   Zi/ne  tuglen  ltcd:cingen,  to  refrain  one's  pas- 
sions  ;  q.  to  divang  aiie's  tout'',  S. 
TOW,  s.     I.  A  rope  of  a:;y  kind  ;  as,  the  heU- 

(oro,  the  rope  for  ringing  a  bell  ;  the  tozcs  of  a 

ship,  the  cables,  S. 

His  tozrcs,  I  find,  hes  bene  so  fyne. 
For  all  the  stormes  hes  bene  sensync, 
His  schip  come  never  on  the  schalde, 
But  stack  still  on  the  ancker  halde. 
Legend  lip.  St.  Androis,  Poems  \6th  Cent.  p.  314. 

"  The  anchor-lozD  abideth  fast  witiiiu  the  vail." 
Rutherford's  Lett.  Kp.  15. 

Sa.G.  tog,  Isl.  tog,.tuug,  Belg.  towu:,  restis,  fu. 
nis.  Sw.  ankartog,  a  cable.  Ihre  derives  tog  from 
tog.tt  ducere,  as  appearing  properly  to  denote  the 
ropes  by  which  nets,  and  things  of  the  same  kind, 
are  drawn. 

L.B.  tugg-ac,  ropes  or  harness,  or  traces  for 
drawing.  Cowel,  in  like  manner,  deduces  this  from 
A.S.  getog-an,  to  tug,  or  pull,  or  draw. 

Sibb.  mentions  tozsm  as  used  in  the  same  sense 
■with  tote  ;  Svf.  toem,  habcna. 

2.  A  halter,  S. 

And  whoso  yields  alive,  this  fore  portends, 
Streight  must  he  hiug,  where  did  our  dearest 
friends 

Who  sufi'ered  for  the  truth. 

Muses  Threnodie,  p.  134. 
To  TOW,  V.  n.  To  give  way,  to  fail,  to  perish, 
S.B.  It  is  used  with  respect  to  both  persons 
and  things.  In  the  former  acceptation,  it  de- 
notes death.  Perhaps  from  Alcm.  douii-en, 
Su.G.  do,  to  die. 

To  TOWEN,  V.  a.     To  tire,  to  weary  out,  Fife. 
TOWMONT,  TowMON,  ToMOND,  s.     A  year; 
corr.  of  twelve-monl/i,  used  in  the  same  sense, 
S. 

An'  young  weel  fill'd  an'  daft  are, 
Wha  winna  be  sae  rrous  an'  bauld 
For  a  lang  toicmoiit  after. 

Rev.  J.  Nicol's  Poems,  i.  27. 
Till  this  time  tomond  I'se  indent, 
Our  claitlis  of  dirt  will  sa'r. 

Ramsa>)''s  Poems,  i.  260. 
To-j:mon,  Jamieson's  Popul.  Ball.  i.  295. 
TowjioNTEi.L,  *.     A  cow  of  3  year  old,  Avrs. 
To  TOWN,  To  WIN,  V.  a.  To  tame  ;  as,  lo  lo:rn 
an  unruly  horse,  Loth.  Benvicks. 

Ye  tozsin'd  him  tightly  ;   I  commend  ye  for't ; 
His  bleeding  snout  gae  me  nae  little  sport. 

Ra»i<i(tjj\\-  Poems,  ii.  151. 
It  may  be  allied  to  Su.G.  tueg-a  to  draw  with  a 
rope  ;  or  to  Isl,  thivn-n,  laborare.     It  is  in  favour 
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of  (he  lalfcr  cJymon,   (hat  iozcn  properly  respects 
taming  bv  means  of  hard  work. 
TOWNNYS,  /)/.     Tuns,  large  casks  or  barrels. 
Svne  ort'  he  (oicnnj/s  the  heids  out  strak  ; 
A  foulc  melle  than  gan  he  mak. 

Barbour,  v.  403.  MS. 
TRACED,  adj.     Laced.     A  traced  hat  is  a  hat 
bound  with  gold  lace,  S. 
Perhaps  from  Fr.  trcss-er,  to  wcarc,  to  twist. 
To  TRACHLE,  Tiiauchke,  v.  a.     1.  To  drag- 
gle, to  trail ;  to  abuse  ftom  carelessness  or  slo- 
venliness, S. 

"  That  night  the  Laird — suffered  (he  souldicrs  to 
come  a  land  and  ly  all  together  to  the  number  of 
thirteen  score,  for  the  most  part  young  beardless 
men,  silly,  trauchlcd,  and  hungered."  Mr.  James 
Mellvill's  MS.  Mem.  p.  186.  This  respects  some  of 
the  soldiers  who  sailed  on  board  the  Spanish  Arma. 
da.  1587. 

It  seems  doubtful,  whether  it  be  allied  to  Bclg, 
tretjl-en  traherc,  whence  E.  trail ;  or  formed  from 
Tcut.  fraegh-en,  pigrescere,  tardeseere ;  Alcni.  dre- 
gcl-t'ii,  per  incuriam  aliquid  perdere. 

2.  To  dishevel. 

"  Ilyr  hayr,  of  the  cullour  of  fync  gold,  vas  fcl- 
trit  &  trachlit  out  of  ordour,  hingand  ouer  hyr 
schuldirs."     Compl,  S.  p.  106. 

3.  To  drudge,  to  overtoil.  Tm  trachlit  idlh  sair 
wark,  S.B.  I  am  overfatigued  with  hard  la- 
bour. 

In  this  sense  it  would  seem  allied  to  Sw.  (raal-a, 
duro  labore  cxerceri.  V.  Tarveal. 
TRACK,  s.  Feature,  lineament,  S.  Belg.  trel:, 
id.  from  trekl;-en  to  delineate. 
It  is  evident  that  this  v.  has  been  formed  from 
drug.a  to  draw.  For  -what  is  delineation,  but  drazc. 
ing  in  a  mctaph.  sense  ?  Ueuce  Draught  is  used  as 
synon.  with  Tract:. 

TRACK-BOAT,  s.    A  boat  used  on  a  canal,  S. 
Bclg.  frek.schuijt,  id.  from  trcUc-en  to  draw,  be- 
cause it  is  drawn  by  a  horse. 

TRACK-POT,  s.     A  tea-pot,  S.  i.  e.  a  pot  for 
masking,   from   Belg.   treklc-en  to  draw.     De 
thee  zrordl  getrckken  ;  the  tea  is  infused. 
TRACTIUE,  s.     A  treatise. 

This  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Quintine  Kennedy's  (Com. 
mcndatar  of  the  Abbey  off  Crosraguell)  work. 

"  Anc  compendius  Tracliue  conforme  to  the 
Scri|)turis  of  alinychtie  God,  ressonn,  and  authori. 
tie,  declaring  the  ncrrcst,  and  only  way,  to  csta- 
blisrhc  the  conscienci;  of  ane  cliristiane  man  in  all 
jnaterii  (ijuhilks  ar  in  debate)  concerning  faith  and 
religionn  ;"   A.  1558. 

Fr.  traieti,   id. 
TRAD,  s.     Track,   course  in  travelling  or  sail- 
in?. 

The  Kyng  hyni-sflf  in-to  that  (pihyle 
Wytht  hys  nawyn,  that  sawfyd  was, 
Wychtly  wan  owt  of  the  presse, 
And  tuk  the  se  hamwart  the  way, 
Thare  trad  haldand  til  Orknay. 
Thare  than  tuk  laud  Haco  that'Kyng. 

IV^nloicii,  Tii.  10.  212. 


Mr.  Macpherson  refers  te  C.B.  (rami,  A.S.  frodr, 
O.Dan.  U\.  tradk.  The  latter  is  cxpl.  by  Verel. 
Vestigiorum  multiplicata  impressio.  Isl.  troeda, 
proprie  terra,  quod  teratur  ct  calcetur,  CJ.  Andr. 
p.  211.  q.  a  beaten  path  ;  fron>  trod-a,  to  tread. 
To  (his  Cumb.  trod,  a  footpath,  CTidently  corre. 
sponds. 

TRAGET,  TniGGET,  s.     A  trick,  a  deceit,  S. 
tri'jcet,  Rudd. 

Thou   swelth   deuourare   of    tymc    vnrecouer- 

abill,— 
Of  thy  Iragctis  quhat  toung  may  tell  the  tri- 
byll  ? 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  98.  10. 
Rudd.  derives  it  from  Fr.  irigaut,  "  a  man  that 
by  tricks  or  slights  makes  a  business  hard  to  be  de- 
cided."    Sibb.  views  it  as  a  corr.  of  tragedj/. 

TRAY,  .V.     TrouWe,  vexation,  loss. 
— He  tuk  purpos  for  to  rid 
With  a  gret  ost  in  Scotland  ; 
For  to  weng  him  with  stalwart  hand, 
Off  fray,  of  trawaill,  and  of  tene. 
That  done  tharin  till  him  had  bene. 

Harbour,  xviii.  233.  MS. 
They  wirk  him  mekle  trajj  and  tene. 

Jiannatj/ne  Poemt,   p.  154.  st.  7. 
Trcie,  O.K.    id.   rendered  by  Hearne  Irt/al,  but 
not  so  properly. 

Was  ncuer  prince,   I  wene,   that  I  writen  of 

fond, 
^lore  had  treie  Sc  tene,  than  he  had  for  his  lond. 
In  Scotlond  &:  in  Wales,  in  Gasconie  also. 

R.  lirunne,  p.  235. 
A.S.  trcg,  trege,  vexatio,  contumelia,  damnum ; 
treg-iaii,  vexare,  Su.G.  traeg-a,  id.  traege,  Alem. 
trege,  dolor.     Isl.  traeg-a  lugere. 
To  TRAIK,  V.  n.     To  go   idly  from   place  to 
place,  S. 

llcncc  trakit,  sore  fatigued  ;  perhaps  implying 
that  one  is  also  draggled. 

In  winter  now  for  pnrtith  thou  art  trakit. 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  54.  st.  9. 
Traikil-likc  expresses   the   appearance    that   one 
makes,  when  draggled  and  fatigued,  in  consequence 
of  ranging  about. 

Belg.  trcck-en,  verlreck-en,  io  travel,  to  engage 
in  an  expedition.  Sw.  track-a,  ttiti,  cum  molestia 
incedcrc  ;  Seren.  vo.  Trace.  The  adj.  might  seem 
allied  to  Sw.  tracck,  dirt,  filth  ;  trueck.a  to  dirty 
one's  self. 

TRAIK,  s.     T.  A  plague,  a  mischief,  a  disastei^ 
applied  both  to  things  and  persons. 
— Suddainlie  ane  cruel  ])est  and  traik. 
So  that  coines  and  frulis  gois  to  wraik, 
Throw  the  corrujiit  are,  and  coins  of  heuin, 
Ane  dedelie  yere,  fer  wers  than  I  can  neuin, 
Fell  in  our  nienibris  with  sic  infectioun, 
Was  na  remede,  cure,  nor  correctionn. 

Doug,  t'irgil,  72.  5. 
Bot  al  this  time  I  bid  na  mare,  I  wys, 
Saif  that  this  wcnsche,   this  vengcabil  pest  or 

truik. 
Be  bet  doun   dode   by  my  wound  and  scharp 
Btraik.  Ibid.  393.  49. 
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It  is  somellmes  used,  in  profane  language,  like 
mcikle  SurroiC)  apparently  as  a  ilesigiiation  for  the 
devil. 

The  mcikle  Trale  come  o'er  their  snouts. — 
A.  Nirol's  Poems,  1739,   p.  22. 

From  the  same  origin  with  Trayy  q.  v. 
2.    Used  to  denote  the  flesli  of  sheep  that  have 

died  of  disease  or  by  accident,  S. 
To  TuAiK,  V.  n.     To  be  in  a  declining  state  of 

health. 

It  is  said  of  one,  who  is  very  durable  ;  "  He's 
the  gear  that  wiuna  truik ;"  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p. 
33.  If  1  ini->tako  not,  this  Prov.  is  also  applied  to 
one,  who  is  of  so  little  use  to  society,  that  his  death 
■would  not  be  regretted  ;  as  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  persons  of  this  description  survive  others  whose 
lives  are  far  more  valuable. 

"•  The  l'",n:;lish  bodies  could  not  endure  to  be  pri. 
soned  in  ships. — Had  we  in  time  foreseen  to  have 
fortilic-d  iueUkeith  aud  Inehcolm,  as  we  did  there, 
after  Incli^.irvie,  they  could  not  have  lain  in  our 
frith  one  month  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  of  all  the 
comfort  the  air  and  water  of  these  isles  could  fur. 
nish  them,  many  of  them  died  ;  and  when  they  went 
home,  the  most  part  of  all  who  remained  (raikcd  pi- 
tifully."     Baillie's  Lett.  i.  166. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Sii.G.  trak-a,  cum  dif- 
ficultate  pro^iedi ;  (rti  viribus  defici.  But  it  is  most 
probable,  that  the  v.  has  been  formed  from  the  s., 
the  idea  being  transferred  from  sheep  to  men. 

TRAILSYDE,  adj.     So  long  as  to  trail  on  the 
gi'ound. 

In  robbis  lang  also  or  (railii/de  goune 
With  thame  he  ioncd  oratouris  in  fere. 

Doug.  Higil,  466.  9.      V.  Syde. 
To  TRAYN,  V.  a.     To  draw,  to  entice. 
The  Lord  Douglas  towart  thaim  raid ; 
A  gowne  on  his  armur  he  haid  : 
And  trawersyt  alUvayis  wp  agayn, 
Thaim  ncr  his  bataillis  for  to  trayn. 

Barbour,  xix.  354.  MS. 
Fr.  train-er,  to  draw. 
TuAix,  s.    A  rope  used  for  drawing,  Orkn.  from 
Fr.  Indii-er. 

"  The  harrows  are  drawn  side.ways  by  a  tr(nn 
or  side  rope,  (like  that  used  in  a  plough),  fattened 
at  each  end."  P.  St.  Andrews,  Orkn.  Statist.  Ace. 
XX.  260. 

To  TRAIST,  TiiFST,  Tuf.ist,  v.  a.   1.  To  trust. 
So  that  the  ferd  buku  of  Kneadoun, 
Twichiug  the  luf  and  dcde  of  Dido  quene, 
The  tua  part  of  hys  volume  doth  contt-ue, 
That  in  the  text  of  Virgill,  (raistis  me, 
The  tuelf  part  skars  contenis,  as  ye  may  se. 
Doug,  yirgil,  Prol.  6.  10, 
i.  e.   believe  me,  in  the  imperat. 

Thocht  thow  be  greit  like  Gowmakmornc, 
TraUt  Weill  I  sail  yow  meit  the  morne. 

Lyndsui),  S.P.R.  i.  158. 
Gude  maister,  I  wald  speir  at  you  anc  thing, 
Quhar  irest  ye  sail  I  find  yone  new  maid  king? 
Lt/iidsay,  S.P.R.  ii.  158. 
"  Quhar  for  1  Ircist   that   his   diuine  iustice   vil 
permit  sura  vthir  straynge  natiouc  to  be  mercylcs 
Vol.  II. 


borcaus  to  tlicm,  ande  til  extinct  that  fals  scid  ande 
that  incredule  generatioue  furlht  of  rememorance." 
Compl.  S.  p.  41. 

ii.  V.  n.  To  pledge  faith,  by  entering  into  a  truce. 
Syne  thai   traiit  in   the   feild,    throw  trety  of 

trew  ; 
Put  lip  thair  brandis  sa  braid,  burly  and  bair. 
Gaz:an  and  Gol.  iv.  10. 

Isl.  treisl-a,  Su.G.  Iraat-u,  Germ,  trost-en,  con. 
fidere. 

As  the  Isl.  and  Su.G.  verbs  signify  both  to  dare, 
and  to  trust,  this  points  out  the  radical  affinity  be. 
twecn  dur.yf,  the  pret.  oi  dare,  and  trust.  What  is 
daring,  but  confiding  in  one's  own  strength,  or 
means  of  defence  ;  and  what  is  trusting  to  another, 
but  daring  to  depend  on  him  ? 

Ihre  has  accordin^^ly  observed,  that  the  various 
Northern  verbs,  signifying  to  trust,  seem  all  to  con. 
spire  in  Su.G.  tocrwi  audore  ;  and  that  Ju^  toers,  and 
jag  troBitcr,  equally  mean,  I  dare,  it  is  singular, 
hf  adds,  that  the  same  metathesis,  which  is  observ. 
able  in  the  letters  here,  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
early  period.  The  Greeki-  promiscuously  use  Sec^c-n 
(Iriim  i»ff.ut)  and  #^««-»»,  audacia  ;  6xfmta  auu  ^{«- 
<rvt4),  au.ueeni  reduu.  He  also  relers  to  ^loesG. 
t/ii  (ifft-Jan,  to  trust,  as  bearing  an  obvious  analogy 
to  daur-an  to  dare,  whence  ga-daurst-an,  he  durst, 
audebat.      V'.  Tkaist,  adj. 

Taaist,  Trest,  s.     Trust,  faith,  assurance. 

Gif  outliir  wit  or  fame 

Ortrmst  may  be  geuin  to  Helenus  the  prophete,: 

Or  gif  with  verite  Phebus  inspiris  his  sprete, 

This    ane    thinge,    sou    of   the   goddes,    I    the 

teiche,  kc.  Doug,  t^'irgil,  82.  37. 

"  God  turnit   the  hazard  of  fortoune,  and  tuke 

vengeance   on   Xerxes   gryt  l)ryde,   quhilk   suld  be 

ane  gryt  exempli  til  al  princis,   that  thai  gyf  nocht 

there  treat  in   ane  particular  pouer  of  multiplie  of 

men,  bot  rathere  to  set  there /;-ei<  in  God."  Compl. 

S.   p.  123. 

Isl.  traust-r,  Su.G.  troest,  fiducia. 
Tkaist,  Fiiaisty,  adj.     1.  Trusty,  faithful. 
Till  r.rle  Malcoluie  he  went  vpon  a  day. 
The  Lennox  haile  he  had  still  in  his  hand  ; 
Till  Ring  Kduuai'd  he  had  nocht  than  maid  band. 
That  laud  is  strait,  and  maisterfull  to  wyn  ; 
Gud  men  of  armyss  that  tyme  was  it  Mithin. 
The  lord  was  traist,  the  men  sekyr  and  trew; 
AVith  walk  power  thai  durst  him  nocht  persew. 

IVuUure,  iv.  161.  MS. 
— AV."  him  galf  ausuere  not  truiit  ynouch, 
Astonyst  with  tlie  word  abak  he  dreuch. 

Doug,  firgil,  51.  44. 
Be  al  Eneas  destaneis  1  sw  ere, 
His  traiitij  fayth,  or  ryeht  hand  into  were 
Sa  vailyeant  at  vnset  aud  defence. 

Ibid.  213.  37. 
Trcist  is  used  by  R.  Drunne,  p.  175. 

Your  wille  is  ener  so  gode,  k  your  treuth  so 

treist. 
Your  douhfynesse  of  blode  the  Sarazins  sallc 
freist. 
Isl.  trauil-r  fidus,  fidclis,  Su.G.  troest,  Germ.  ■ 
trost)  id. 

4D 
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2.  Confident. 

Tliai  (ilk  to  ronsaill  that  thai  wald 
Tliiiir  wayis  towart  Coignoris  lialJ  ; 
And  lioibi'iy  in  tliu  cite  (a. 
And  I  hail  in  grct  hy  thai  liaf  don  suaj 
And  raid  be  nyclit  (o  (he  cite. 
'J'liai  fund  tliair  of  uitlaill  gret  plont^; 
And  maid  tliaiin  ryclit  nuTy  chor, 
l"or  all  traiit  in  the  tonn  thai  wer. 

liarhoiir,  xiv.  466.  MS. 
Germ,  trcist,  trial,  Su.G.  trocat,  audax,  iutrc 
pidiis. 

3.  Secure,  safe. 

— And  jjert  dyk  thaini  sa  stahvartly, 

I'liat  ((Mliiil  tliaim  likyl  (har  to  ly, 

'riiai  siild  for  ow(  the  traisler  be. 
Barbour,  wii.  273.  MS.    Hurcr,  Edit.  1620. 
TiiAlST,  s.     An  appointed  meeting. 

Syn  to  the  iriiiii  that  thaiiii  was  set 

Thai  sped  thaini,  with  thair  ciimpaiiy. 

Barbour,  vii.  280.  MS.     V.  Tryst. 
Traistis,  s.  pi.  A  roll  of  the  accusations  brought 
against  those  who,  in  former  times,  were  to  be 
lejjaljy  tried. 

"  It  is  thocht  expedient, — that  in  tyme  tocum, 
♦juhen  the  Crownar  resaiffis  his  portewis  &  traistis, 
that  thair  be  ony  [larsonnis  contcnit  in  the  sainiii, 
that  will  disobey  him,  that  he  dar  not,  nor  is  not  of 
powar  to  arreist,  in  that  caise  the  Crownar  sail  pas 
to  the  Lord  &  Barrone  of  tne  Barronie,  quhair  that 
persoun  or  persounis  dwellis  and  inhabitis."  Acts 
Ja.  111.  1487.  c.  119,   Kd.  1S66. 

"  Traiitix — signifies  ane  roll  or  catalogue,  con- 
teioand  the  |)articular  dittay,  taken  vp  vpon  male, 
factoures,  qiiliilk  with  the  portiious  is  delivered  be 
the  justice  Gierke  to  the  Crowner,  to  the  effect  the 
persons,  quhais  names  ar  conteined  in  the  portnous, 
may  be  attached  confornie  to  the  dittay,  conteined 
in  the  trai'tis.  For  like  as  the  portuous  compre- 
hends the  names  of  tlie  persons  indited  :  swa  the 
irai'^tis  conteinis  the  kinde.s  of  dittay,  given  vp  vp. 
on  them:  qiihilk  is  swa  called,  because  it  is  com. 
mitted  to  the  trai.st,  faith  and  credit  of  the  clerkes 
and  crowner,  qtiha  gif  they  be  truitie,  &  faithfull, 
suld  nocht  revealc,  deleete,  change,  or  alter  the 
samin.  Jam.  2.  par.  6.  c.  28."  Skene,  Verb.  Sign. 
in  vo. 

Thaistly,  adv      C  nfidently,  securely. 
Ga  we,  and  wenge  sum  olf  the  dispyte, 
And  that  may  we  haitf  done  aiss  titej 
For  thai  ly  truistly,   but  dreding 
Od'  ws,   or  olf  our  her  cummyng. 

Barbour,  v.  SI.  .MS. 
TR  MST,  s.    The  frame  of  a  table.     V.  Trest. 
TRAYT,  .?.     Bread  of  Irai/t,  a  superior  kind  of 
bre-id  made  of  fine  wheat. 

"  They  make  not  all  kindes  of  bread,  as  law  re- 
quyres  ;  that  is  ane  fage,  symraell,  wastell,  pure 
cleane  breade. — and  bread  of  trajjt.^'  Chalto,  Air, 
c.  9.  s.  4.      Paiiem  de  traj/t,   Lat. 

"   In  the  Stat.  5.  lien.  3.    Bread   of  trecte  seems 
to  be   that    bread    «hicli  was  made   of  tine  wheat." 
CoAel.      He  derives  it  from  Lat^  tri'tcnm,  wheat. 
raais  lie  Trct^i  duos  wa:>tellos  ^ouuerabit,  et  panls 


de  omne  blado  pondcrabit  ii  cokeL     Fleta,  Lib.  2. 
c.  9. 

TRAKIT,^jrt)7./jrt.  Sorefjtigued.  V.TnMK,r.«. 
TRAM,  .?.      I.    l"he  shaft  of  a  cart,  or  carriajje 
of  any  kind,  S. 

1  wald  sclio  war,  bayth  syde  and  bak, 
Weill  batterit  >\itii  a  barrow  tram. 

Dunbar,   Muilland  l-'ucms,  p.  93. 
Nor  is  the  naig  the  worse  to  draw 
A  wee  while  in  the  trams. 

Shirrefs''  Poems,  p.  360. 
Su.G.  traam,  (hat  part  of  a  pretty  long  tree, 
which  is  cut  into  dillerent  portions,  (hat  it  may  be 
more  conveniently  inserted  in  a  ploiiijh  ;  Hire.  Germ. 
tram,  a  tree,  also,  a  beam.  Hence  the  forensic 
term  tram-reiht,  the  liberty  of  inserting  a  roof  in. 
to  a  wall  belonging  to  a  neighbour.  JNloesG.  ihrams, 
a  tree. 

2.  A  beam  or  bar. 

'•  By  order,  the  hangman  brake  his  sword  be- 
tween the  crosses  of  Aberdeen,  and  betwixt  the 
gallows  trayns  standing  there."  Spalding's  Troubles, 
i.  290. 

3.  Used  metaph.,  in  a  ludicrous  sense  for  leg  or 
limb  ;   as,  /oiis^  trnnis,  long  limbs,  S. 

TRARTALT  NET,  corr.  from  E.  trammel. 

Into  thair  tramalt  net,  thay  fangit  ane  fische, 
Mair  nor  ane  (pihale,  worthy  of  mcmorie: 
Of  quhom  thay  haue  had  mony  dainty  dischC| 
Be  quhome  (hay  ar  exaltit  to  greit  glorie, 
That  maruellous  nionstour  callit  Purgatorie. 
Lj/ndsaij's  IVarkis,   1592.  p.  136. 

TRAMORT,  i'.     A  corpse,  a  dead  body. 
Thair  wes  with  him  an  ugly  sort, 
And  mony  stinkand  fowll  tramort. 
Dunbar,  Bunnatjjne  Poems,  p.  29.    V.  also  p.  94. 
The  last   part  of  the  word  is  undoubtedly  from 

Fr.  mort  dead,   or  Germ,  mord  death.     Su.G.  tra 

signifies  to  consume,  to  rot,  tabescere  ;  q.  a  dead 

body  in  a  state  of  consumption. 

To  TRAMP,  V.  a.     1.  To  trample,  to  tread  with 
force,  S. 

Behald,  how  your  awin  brethren  now  laitly 
In  Dutchland,  I  ngland,  Denmark  and  Norroway, 
Ar  trampit  doun  with  thair  hypocrisie. 
And  as  the  snaw  ar  moltin  dene  away. 

Lj/ndsaj/'s  IVurkis,   1592.  p.  75. 
Sw.  trampa  pa,  conculcare.     Belg. /ra/wyj.en  pe. 
dibus  |)roculcarc  ;  MoesG.  anatrump,  they  pressed 
upon  him,   Luk.  v.  1. 

"   Tramp  on  a  snail,  and  she'll  shoot  out  lier 
horns  ;"    Ferguson's   S.    Prov.    p.    30.,   a    proverb 
founded  on  the  vulgar  idea,  that  the  tclescopical  eyes 
of  the  snail  arc  horns. 
2.  To  tread,  in  reference  to  walking,  S. 
Frae  this  the  human  race  may  learn 
Relleclioirs  honey'd  draps  to  earn  ; 
Whether  they  trump  life's  thorny  way. 
Or  thro'  the  sunny  vineyard  stray. 

Fcrgusson's  Poems,  ii.  32. 

To  Tramp,  v.  n.     1.  To  tread  with  a  heavy 

step.  S. 

Su.G.  trarnp-a,  cum  pedum  aliqua  supplosione 
Incedere. 
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G.  To  walk ;  as  opposed  to  any  other  mode  of 
travelling  ;  .1  low  sense,  S- 
I've  trampit  inony  a  weary  fit, 
And  nioiiy  a  tiitnljle  did  I  get, 
Sin  I  set  out  frac  liamc,  jo. 

J amiexotVs  Fopul.  Ball.  ii.  237. 
TuAMP,  J.     1.  The  act  of  striking  the  footsud- 

tlciily  downwards,  S. 
2.   An  excur^ioIl  ;  used  metaph.     It  properly  sig- 
nifies a  pedestrian  one,  S. 

if  liaply  knowledge,  on  a  random  tramp^ 
Had  slior'd  them  with  a  glimmer  of  his  lamp,— 
Plain,  dull  Simplicitystept  kindly  in  to  aid  them. 

Burns,  iii.  38. 
TRANCE,  Transe,  s.     1.  A  passage  within  a 
house,  S. 

"  A  passage  from  a  stair  case."     Sir  J.  Sinclair's 
Observ.   p.  109.     He  derives  it  from  Lat.  tran\i(us. 
Perhaps  it  is  rather  immediately  from  the  v.  trans. 
ire  to  pass. 
2.  Also  used  metaph. 

"  If  death — were  any  other  thing  but  a  friendly 
dissolution,  and  a  chauge,  not  a  destruction  of  life, 
it  would  seem  a  hard  voyage  to  go  through  such  a 
sad  and  dark  trance, — as  is  the  wages  of  sin."" 
Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  ii.  ep.  47. 
To  TRANE,  V.  n-  To  go  from  home,  to  travel. 
Kemaue  ye,  or  trane  ye. 
On  fee  so  far  of  schore  ? 

Buret's  Pilgr.  Watson's  Coll.  ii.  52. 
Su.G.  tren-a  ineedere,  gressus  faccre  ;  (rant,  in-^ 
cessus  ;  O.  Teut.  (rant  gressus,  gradus  j  trant-en, 
gradi  lente. 

ToTRANONT,TRANOYNT,TllANOWNT,TnA- 

KENT,  Trawynt,  V.  «.  1.  To  march  sud- 
denly in  a  clandestine  manner  ;  often,  to  steal 
a  march  under  night. 

And  quhen  he  hard  the  certante, 

That  in  Clentrcv.Ic  wcs  the  King, 

And  went  till  hunt,  and  till  playing, 

He  thoucht,  with  liys  chewalry, 

To  cum  apon  hiui  sodanly. 

And  fra  Carlelc  on  nychfis  ryd  : 

And  in  cowert  on  dayis  hid. 

And  swagate,   with  syk  Irunenting, 

He  thoncht  he  suld  suppryss  the  King. 

Barbour,  vli.  608.  MS. 

It  discomfortyt  thaim  alsua, 

That  the  King,  with  hys  mengne,  was 

All  armyt  to  defend  that  place. 

That  thai  wend,  throw  thar  trauenting, 

Till  haiff  wonyn,   for  owtyn  fechting. 

Ibid.  vii.  608.  MS. 

King  Robert,  that  had  witteryng  then 

That  he  lay  thar  with  mekill  niycht, 

Tranoiintfjt  swa  on  him  a  nycht, 

That  be  the  raorn  that  it  wes  day, 

Cummyn  in  a  plane  feld  war  thai, 

Fra  Biland  bot  a  litili  space. 

Ibid.  XTlii.  360.  MS. 

Til  Anand  in  a  tranoxsntyng 

Thai  come  on  thame  in  the  dawyng. 

WiintoiiJiy  Tiii,  26.  357. 


As  he  relevlt  was,  so  wes  he  ever  than, 
Ofl'  a  wycht  him  allane,  wirlhy  and  wicht, 
Cirilit  with  Sarazenis  mony  a  sad  mari, 
That  tranoyntit  with  a  trane  upoun  that  tvcfv? 
Knycht. 

Houlate,  ii.  16.  MS. 
In  printed  copy,  iranyntit. 

2.  To  march  quickly,  without  including  the  idea 
of  stratagem  or  secrecy. 

The  scry  sone  raiss,  the  bauld  Loran  was  dcde. 
Schyr  Garrat  Heroun  trununtit  to  that  stede, 
And  all  the  host  assemblit  him  about. 

(Vallace,  iv.  672.  MS. 

3.  To  return,  to  turn  back. 

Thir  ladyis  feistit  according  thair  estait, 
Uprais  at  last,  comniandand  till  tranuynt. 
Rctreit  was  blawn  loude,  &c. 

Pulice  of  Honour,  ii.  52. 
'NVallace  tranoynljjt  on  the  secund  day, 
Fra  York  thai  passyt  ryclit  in  a  gud  aray  ; 
North-west  thai  past  in  battaill  buskyt  boun, 
Thar  lugeyng  tuk  besyd  Northallyrton. 

Wallace,  viii.  567.  MS. 
Than  Wallace  said.  We  will  pass  ner  Scotland, 
Or  ocht  be  seld  ;  and  tharfor  mak  ws  boun  : 
Agayn  we  will  besid  Nonhallyrtoun, 
QuharKingEduuardfyrst  battaill  hechttome. — 
Apon  the  morn,  the  ost,  but  mar  awyss, 
Tranountj/t  north  apon  a  gndlye  wyss. 

Ibid.  viii.  1560.  MS. 
It  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  denoting  a  retro*- 
grade  march,   Ibid.  ii.  52.  MS.  (ranoj/ntj/i. 

Mr.  Macpherson  says  ;  "  Travcnt  or  tranoint  in 
B.  Harry — seems  a  different  word."  But  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  ground  for  this  idea.  The  passages 
he  refers  to,  are  these  quoted  above.  Could  we  stip.- 
pose  travent,  or  trarcr/ut,  the  original  orinosrapliy, 
the  term  would  inform  much  resembleTeut.  trouicnut. 
en,  otiose  vagari ;  Fr.  truand-er,  to  beg.  to  play  the 
rogue  ;  from  Teut.  trouzcanf.  Germ,  drahunl,  sa. 
telles,  stipator,  a  retainer.  But  what  athnity  would 
there  be  in  signification,  unless  we  supposed  tiiat 
the  reference  were  to  the  clandestine  arts  practised 
by  such  wanderers  ?  It  seems  rather  connected  wiih 
Fr.  traine  a  snare,  an  ambush ;  especially  from  their 
being  conjoined  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
Houlate. 

Tjianowintyn,  .<f.    A  stratagem  of  war;  without 
any  regard  to  marching. 

We  ar  the  fox  :  and  thai  the  fyschcr, 

That  stekis  forouth  ws  the  way. 

Thai  wene  we  may  na  get  away, 

Bot  rycht  quhar  thai  ly. — 

— Our  fayis  for  this  small  tranowintj/n 

Wenys  weill  we  sail  prid  us  swa, 

That  we  planely  on  hand  sail  ta 

To  gift'  thaim  opynly  battaill  : 

Bot  at  this  tyme  tbair  thoucht  sail  faill. 

Barbour,  xix.  694.  MS. 

To  TRANSE,  T.  M.     To  determine,  to  resolve. 
Perplexit  and  vcxit 
Betwixt  houp  and  dispair, 
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tjuliyls  Iransing,  quliyls  pansiiig 
How  (ill  eschew  llii:  siiair. 

Build's  Pilgr.  fValson's  Coll.  ii.  48. 
i.  c.  Now  resolving,   tlieu  hcsilating. 
Fr.  traiirh-er,  decider,   parler  frauchement,    on 
aTec   aulorite.     Jtlko,  pracci'^eque  deccrnere,  sta- 
tue re ;  Diet.  Trev.    Fr.  iraiise  denotes  extreme  fear. 
IJiit  (lie  former  sense   seems  preferable,  as  retaining 
the  contrast,   which  occnrs  in  the  (ireceding  lines. 
TRANSS,  s.     Supposed  to  be  a  speeies  of  dance 
anciently  in  use. 

Up  playit  sa  schill,  and  sang  sa  sweit, 
Quhill  Towsie  tuik.  ane  transs. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  6. 
■Callander  views  it  as  what  the  Scots  call,   "  reel, 
a  train,   I3elg.  (rein."     lint   the   passage   may  have 
been  misunderstood.     Quhill  does  not  signify  while, 
during,   but  till.     Might  it  signify,   "  lie  continued 
liisextpiisitenielodv,  till  it  castTowsicintoa/rn«cf  .•'" 
To  TRANSMUGRIFY,  v.  a.    To  transform,  to 
transmute  ;  a  ludicrous  and  low  word,  S. 
Sec  social  life  and  glee  sit  down, 

All  joyous  and  unthinking. 
Till  <\u\{e  transmugrify'd,  they're  grown, 
Debauciiery  and  drinking. 

Burns,  iii.  113. 
*To  TRANSPORT,  v.  a.     To  translate  a  mini- 
ster from  one  charge  to  another,  S. 
"  Actual  ministers,  when  transported,  are  not 
to  be  tryed  again,  as  was  done  at  their  entry  to  the 
ministcry."     Stewart's  Collect.  B.  i.  Tit.  2.  §  11. 

To  ac  English  ear  this  seems  a  very  odd  use  of 
the  word. 

Transportation,  s.     The  act  of  translating  a 
minister,  S. 

"  That  in  all  Transportations  in  time  coming, 
prcTious  enquiry  be  made  if  there  be  a  legal  stipend 
and  a  decreet  therefore,  in   the   Parish  craving  the 
Transportation."     Act  o.  Ass.  1702. 
TRANTLE,  s.     The  rut  made  by  a  cait  wheel, 
when  it  is  deep.    This  is  denominated  the  Iran- 
lie  of  the  wheel,  Ang. 
TRANTLES,  Tritle-Trantles,  Thantlims, 
5.  pi.     1 .  Trifling  or  superstitious  ceremonies. 

. Tliesc  1  shall 

Call  acts  that's  prefer  Scriptural. 
And  such  are  ba|)lizing  of  bells. 
Hallowing  altars,  kirks  and  cells  ; — 
For  to  impose  gray  gowns,   or  mantles, 
Or  ony  such  base  tritle  trantles. 

Cleland's  Poems,  p.  88. 

2.  Moveables  of  little  value,  petty  articles  of  fur- 
niture ;  sometimes,  accoutrements  ;  S. 

I  came  fuTcelings  in, 
And  wi'  my  tranttims,  made  a  clattering  din. 
Ross's  Helenore,   p.  37. 

3.  Toys  used  by  children,  S.  Loth,  trantles. 
There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  these  are 

only  secondary  senses  of  a  term  originally  used  to 
denote  one  of  the  I'opish  services.  This  contemptn. 
ous  application  might  be  introduced  after  the  Re. 
formation,  from  a  conviction  of  the  unprofitable 
and  trivial  nature  of  the  cmploytuent.    It  is  printed 


Irantals,  Tvcrgrcen,  ii.  8.  st.  Xl.  and  expl.  in  the 
Gl.  by  nig.nays,  a  S.  word  nearly  allied  in  sense  to 
trantles  as  now  understood.  V.  TRtsrALis.  Pat- 
ter, pattering,  pitter-patter,  iic.  have  had  a  simi- 
lar origin. 

TRAP,  s.     A  sort   of  ladder,  a  moveable  flight 
of  wooden  steps,  S.     Sw.  tnippa,  Teut.  trap, 
gradus. 
TRAPPYS,  s.  pi.     Trappings. 

OlV  salVroun  hew  betuix  yallow  and  reile 

AVas  his  ryche  manlil,   of  quliam   the  forbreist 

lappys, 
Ratlyng   of  bryclit   gold    wyrc    wyth   gyllyn 

trappi/'i; 
Of  cordis  fy  ne  was  buklyt  wyth  ane  knot. 
Doiig.  I'irgil,   30J.  10. 
L.13.  trap-vs,  Hisp.  trop-o,  cloth. 
TRAPPOURIS,  Tkapouris,  i.  ;;/.  Trappings ; 
phnlerae,  ornanienta  equestria. 

Syne  cunimis  sum,  and  in  the  fyre  dois  lling — 
Bry  dj  His  and  al  thare  stedis  trappouris  fare. 
Dong.  Virgil,   '367.  -17. 
Rudd.  derives  this  from  Fr.  draperie, — from  drop 
cloath.    Although  these  terms  are  radically  the  same  j 
this  is   more  nearly  allied   to   L.B.  trappatura,  or- 
natns  e  tnipo  sen  panno,  amphim  equi  stratum  uu- 
diqiie  delluens.     Du  Cangc.      V.  Teappvs. 
TRAS,  s.     The  tract  of  game. 
The  kyng  blew  rechas. 
And  followed  fast  on  the  tras. 

Sir  Gau:an  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  5. 
Fr.  trace,  id.  Trasses,  the  footing  of  a  deer. 
TRAST,  Trf.st,  s.     A  beam. 

Wallace  gert  wrychtis  call, 

Ilcwyt  frastis,  wndid  the  passage  all. 
Sa  tha  sam  folk  he  send  to  the  depfurd, 
Gert  set  the  ground  with  scharp  spykis  offburd. 
fVallacc,  X.  40.  MS. 
In  Perth  Edit,  it  is. 

He  :iith  crafts  undid 
In  common  editions. 

And  with  craftsmen,  &c. 

Him  selfl'wndyr  he  ordand  thar  with  all, 
Bownd  on  the  trest  in  a  creddill  to  sit. 
To  louss  the  pyne  quhen  Wallace  leit  him  witt, 
.»..  IVullace,  yii.  1138.  MS. 

Hamilton  retains  this  term. 

Caus'd  saw  the  boards  immediately  in  two, 

Hy  the  mid  trcst,  that  none  might  over  goe. 

yVullace,  p.  168. 
But  in  MS.  it  is  clearly  hetcyt  traslis,  i.  e.  caused 
beams  to  be  hewed  ;  from  Fr.  trafles,  which  seems 
to  have  been  anciently  written  tra^tes,  thus  deGned, 
Diet.  Trev.  Ternie  de  charjientene,  qui  se  dit  de 
gross  pieces  de  bois  de  trois  toises  de  long,  et  de  10 
ponces  de  gros,  (josees  au  dessus  de  la  chaise,  d'un 
rooulin  a  vent,  et  qui  portent  sa  cage.  Tigna  ma- 
jora. 

TRAT,  Trattes,  s.  An  old  woman  :  a  term 
generally  used  in  contempt,  S.  Chaucer,  trate^ 
E.  trot. 

Out  on  the,  auld  trat,  agit  wyfTc  or  darae, 
Escham.es  ne  time  la  roust  of  syn  to  ly  ? 

Vous-  Virgil,  Prol.  96.  28, 
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Thus  said  Dido,  and  the  tothir  with  that 
Hyit  on  furth  with  slaw  |)ase  lik  aiie  Irut. 

Ibid.  12'i.  39. 
Alpcto  hir  thrawin  vissaio  did  away, 
All  furius  iiipiiibris  laid  npart  and  array, 
And  hir  in  scliapc  trarisforniyt  of  aiic  trat^ 
llir  forrott  skorit  willi  runkiliis  and  mony  rat; 
And  with  anc  vaile  oner  spredc  hir  lyart  hare, 
Ane  branche  of  oliuc  thareto  kniltis  yarc  : 
Of  Jiinois  tenipil  senivt  sclio  to  be 
Tiie  Nun  and  (ralles,  cicpit  Calybc. 

Ibid.  221.  39. 
Tra(,  according  to  Sibb.,  is  "  one  who  has  trot, 
ied,  or  trudged  about  for  a  long  time.  Tent,  (riif, 
gressus  ;  iratt-en  gradi."  This  idea  is  borrowed 
from  Jnn.  Ktym.  Su.G.  fratt-a  signifies,  to  go  with 
sliort  steps  like  a  child. 

But  the  etymon  given  by  Uudd.,  in  his  Addcnita, 
has  greater  probability.  "  Goth,  drolta  domitia, 
Teut.  tnihtin,  doininiis,  whence  Dr.  llickes  derives 
the  Ital.  driido,  amasia,  eoncubiiia." 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  significa- 
tion it  is  more  nearly  connected  with  some  other 
terms  proceeding  from  the  same  stock  ;  Isi.  dructt- 
ur ;  Su.G.  drvit,  a  servant;  whence  kirkiudrott, 
oeconomus  tcmpli,  corresponding  to  kirkiuzcaer- 
jandCf  which  seems  nearly  the  same  with  church- 
zcarden,  E.  There  is  an  obvious  analogy  between 
this  designation,  and  that  given  by  Doug,  to  Calybe, 
whom  he  calls  "  the  nun  and  liattes  of  Junois 
tempil." 

Some  have  viewed  the  term  as  allied  to  Germ. 
driitle,  a  witch  ;  saga,  mulier  falidica  ;  trot,  a  wo- 
man, an  old  woman,  a  witch.  A\'achter  thinks  that 
the  latter  was  a  designation  originally  given  to  any 
woman,  afterwards  restricted  to  those  that  were  de. 
crepit  with  age  ;  and  hence  transferred  to  witches, 
because  the  vulgar  generally  imjutcd  the  crime  of 
■witchcraft  to  old  women.  Kcysler,  having  made 
the  same  observation,  in  reference  to  E.  trot,  de- 
rives it  from  Driit  a  female  Druid.  Antiq.  Septent. 
p.  503.  504. 

The  word  Kcdtrot  occurs  in   P.    Ploughman,  al- 
though  oTerlooked    both   by   Skinner  and  Junius  ; 
and  might  be  viewed  as  favouring  the  latter  etymon. 
— "  Patriarks  &  Prophets  haue  preched   here 

often, 
That  man  shall  man  saue  throughe  a  womans 

heipe, 
And  that  was  tynt  through  tree,  tree  shall  it 

Wynne ; 
And  that  dethe  downe  brought,  deth  shall  re- 

lieue." 
'  That  thou  tellest,'  quod  Truth,  '  is  but  a  tale 

of  K  alt  rot ; 
*  For  Adam  and  Eue,  Abraham  and  other 
'  Palriarkes  and  Proplietes  yet  in   payne   lig. 
gen,'  &c.  Eol.  99.  a. 

This  term,  I  strongly  suspect,  has  some  affinity. 
Isl.  I'ala,  Vuluu^  is  the  name  of  a  certain  Sibjl, 
says  G.  Andr.,  whence  fulinpfi,  Sibyllinum  vati- 
ciniuni.  Thus  vcaltrot  may  signify,  an  old  woman's 
£able. 

I  shall  only  add,  that,  according  to  some  writers, 
Ibl.  troda  de&otcs  a  woman,  iu  geueral ;  J'ocmiiia, 


Gl.  Gunnlaug.  to.  Lins-troda.  G.  Andr.  hovTover, 
says  that  they  err  wlio  view  this  term,  when  stand, 
ing  singly,  as  signifying  a  woman  ;   p.  241.  242. 

To  TRATTIL,  Thatle,  v.  n.     1.  To  prattle  i 
to  tattle. 
The  Kyng  thus  awnsweryd  to  thaim  then, 
'  Thare  tnodris  has  tynt  tliaine,  and  noucht  I. 
Yhe  rawe,  and  Iratehjs  all  foly.' 
^  iVijntoxoi,  vii.  10.  360, 

But  wist  thir  folkis  that  uthir  demis, 
How  that  thair  sawis  to  uthir  semis, 
Thair  vicious  wordis  and  vanitie, 
Thair  tra/fiiig  tungis  that  all  furth  tcmis. 
Sum  wahl  lat  thair  deniing  be. 

Dunbar,    Uannulijne  Poems,  p.  65. 
Thair  lionestie  sa  justifie  thai  wald, 
[As  Buld]  thame  schanie  till  lie  that  war  so  bald  ; 
And  gar  thi  grace  sa  ken  the  veritie. 
That  thow  suld  than  for  honest  men  thame  hald: 
And  Irullanc  toungs  huve  [na  miir]  leif  to  lie. 
Maitlnnd  Poims,   p.  344. 
2.  To  repeat  in  a  rapid  aiiJ   careless  manner; 
nearly  synon.  witli  puller. 

And  with  greit  blis  bury  we  sal  your  banis, 
Sine  Trcntallis  twenty  hutlil  al  at  anis. 

Lj/udsaj/'s  IVarkis,   1592.  p.  208. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  traet-a  detreetare. 
The  idea  of  ]\Ir.  Pinkerton,  that  the  term,  as  used 
Alaitl.  P.,  signifies   to    asperse  is   highly   probable. 
Junius  refers  to  C.B.  Irijd-ur,  to  prattle. 

Trittell  t  rat  tell,  pshaw,  expressive  of  contempt; 
tutic-iatie,  synon. 

Dil.  Better  bring  hir  to  the  leichis  heir. 
Ful.  Trittell  trattcll!  sche  ina  not  steir. 

Li/ndsaj/,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  88. 
TnATTii.s,  s.p/.     Trattles,  idle  talk. 

"  The  Earl  of  Douglas,  hearing  this,  gave  over- 
soon  credit  to  the  wicked  false  reports  of  an  idle 
lown,  that  had  no  other  shift  to  conquess  his  living 
with,  except  vain  trattils,  to  sow  discord  among 
noblemen."  Pitscottie's  Hist.  p.  36.  V.  the  v. 
TRAVESSE,  5.  V.  Tueviss. 
TRAWART,  adj.     Perverse. 

Sic  eloquence  as  they  in  Earsry  use, 
In  sic  is  set  thy  traicart  appityte. 
Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  53.  V.  Tiirawart. 
TRAWYNTIT.    V.  Tranont. 
TRAZILEYS,  J.  pi.     The  props  of  vines. 

Furth  offrescheburgeouns  thewynegrapisying, 
Endland  the  traiilej/i  dyd  on  twistis  hing. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  400.  50. 
Fr.  trcillts,  a  latticed  frame  for  supporting  vines* 
Rudd.  This  may  be  viewed  as  the  origin,  if  the  z 
should,  as  1  suspect,  be  read^y.  If  otherwise,  per- 
hajis  rather  from  L.B.  treftrll.us,  fulcrum  mensae, 
but  used  in  a  general  sense  for  a  prop. 

To  TREADLE,  v.  tt.  To  go  frequently  and  with 
diiEculty,  Fife;  the  idea  being  perhaps  bor- 
rowed from  the  treadle  of  a  loom. 

TREE,  s.     A  barrel,  S. 

"  Gif  ony  tische,  salmound,  hering,   or  keling, 

beis  found  in  sic  barrellis  vnmarkit,   the  samin  to  be 

eschcit,  and  siclykc  the  tumc  treis i  that  ane  half 
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fn  oiir  Soucranc  I.onl,  and  the  vthcr  to  the  toune." 
Acts  Ja.  V.  15-JO.  c.  90.  Edit.  Id66. 

i.  p.  empty  barrels. 

'■  Tliir  great  barrelles  ar  called  Hamburg  trees." 
Skene,   Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Serpluith. 

"  Tliat  no  barrel  be  sooner  made, — but  the 
Coupers  birn  be  set  thereon, — in  testimony  of  the 
suffiriencv  of  the  tree.     Acts  Cha.  TI.  1601.  c.  33. 

This  is  aSu.G.  idiom.  True  denotes  a  barrel  used 
as  a  dry  measure.  Accipitur  pro  mensura  aridorum. 
Hinc  habemus  spiltrite.  dolium  ex  assulis  confectum 
ad  continenda  arida  ;   Ihre. 

In  the  passage  lirst  ipioted,  it  in  like  manner  dc- 
notc3  a  barrel  used  for  a  dry  measure.  Bat  it  also  sig- 
nifies a  measure  of  liquids.  A  barrel  for  containing 
ale  is  vulgarly  called  a  tree ;  as,  a  ten  gallou  tree, 
a  licentii  gii'/un  tree,  S. 

A.S.  aeicen,  a  pail,  and  Isl.  asl:-r,  a  measure  of 
liquids,  seem   likiwise  to  derive  their   names   from 
A.S.  wc,   Isl.  a^k-r,  the  ash-tree,  as  having  been 
originally  made  of  (his  wood. 
TREE  and  TRANTEL,  a  piece  of  wood  that 

goirs  behind  a  horse's  tail,  for  keeping  back  the 

sunl:s  or  sods,  used  instead  of  a  saddle.     This 

is  f^istened  by  a  corJ  on   each  side,  and  used 

instead  of  a  crupper  ;  but  reaching  farther  down, 

to  prevent  the  horse  from   being  tickled  under 

the  tail ;  Perths. 
TREGALLION,  .t.  Co'lcction,  assortment.   T/ie 

luiill  tregallioii,  tliC  whole   without  exception, 

Dumfr. 

If  we  might  suppose  that  this  term  had  been  ori- 
ginally used   to   denote   a    meas\irc   of   liquids,    we 
might  view  it  as  allied  to  Isl.  trygill,  parva  trua, 
from  trog  trua,  lintcr. 
TREIN,  Trene,  adj.     Wooden,  ireein,  S.  as  a 

Ireein  Itg,  a  wooden  leg. 

"  Thay  spulyeit  the  eucarist  out  of  the  cais  of 
silucr,  quhair  it  liang,  &  kest  it  in  ano  treiit  kist." 
Bellend.  Cron.  BT.  xiv.  c.  la.  In  ligncam  pyxidem ; 
lioeth. 

Ane  trene  tnmclieour,  ane  ramehorne  spone. 
Dannatijnc  Poems,  p.  160. 

Lord  Hailes  renders  this  spout;  but  on  what 
ground  1  cannot  conceive.  It  evidently  means  a 
wooden  plate. 

A.S.  trcoKcn,  arboreus,  ligneus,  from  trco  ar. 
bor.  This  word  was  used  by  E.  writers,  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Camden. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby  being  controlled  for  first 
suflering  himselfe  to  be  serued  in  trecnc  cuppes, 
answered;  These  homely  cups  and  dishes  pay  trucly 
for  that  they  containc  :  I  had  rather  drinke  out  of 
Ireene,  and  pay  gold  and  siluer,  than  drink  out  of 
gold  and  silucr,  and  make  wooden  payment."  Re- 
mains,  p.  354.     Hence, 

TiiEiN  MAKE,  a  barbarous  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, formerly  used  in  the  army  ;  E.  the  iLOoden 

horse. 

"  He  caused  big  up  a  trein  mare  at  the  cross  for 
punishing  the  trespassing  soldiers  according  to  the 
UisciplJD€  of  war."     Spalding's  Treubles,   i.   243. 


It  is  railed  a  timber  mare,  ibid.  p.  227.   V.  Grose-'» 
M  lit.  Hi^t.  ii.  100. 

TRENE    m//.     Wooden.     V.  Trei\. 

To  TREIS.SLE,    v.  n.     To   abuse   by   treading. 

Loth,  app.rrcntlv  a  frequentative  from  the  E.  v. 

To  TREIT,  Tre'te,  r.  a.     To  intreat. 

Ciiftis  fra  sum  ma  na  man  treit ; 

In  geving  soulil  Di>^eretioun  be. 

Dunbar,  Banntitine  Poems,  p.  48. 
Saynt  Adaman,  the  haly  man, 
Come  til  hymc  thare,  and  fermly 
iVIad  spyrytuale  band  of  cumpany, 
And  trctj/d  hym  to  cum  in  Fyfe, 
The  t)  me  to  dryve  oure  of  hys  lyfe. 

n'jjiito:.n,  v.  V2.  11C3. 
O.Fr.  fraict-er,  id.  Lat.  tract-are. 
Trkyteu,    s.      a    me.-senger    for    Irealhig   of 
peace. 

Sfhyr  Alexander  off  Arghile,   that  ?a^v 
The  King  destroy  wp  clene  and  law 
His  laud  ;  send  Ireyteris  to  the  King  ; 
And  come  his  man  but  mar  duelling. 

Barbour,  x.  125.  MS.      W.  the  v. 
TREITCHEOURE,  j-.    A  traitour;  Fr.  trichcur.- 
Sum  treitcheoure  crynis  the  cunye,  and  kcpii^ 
come  stakkis. 

Duug.  Virgil,  Prol.  238.  b.  54. 
TRELLYEIS,  Trei.yeis,  s.  pi.     Currycombs. 
Tliair  lokkcrand  manis  and  thare  creistis  hie, 
Dressis  with  treli/eis  and  kamis  honestly. 

Doug,  i'irgil,  409.  23. 
Fr.  ctrillc,  Lat.  strigil-is. 
TREMBLING  FEVERS,  the  ague,   Ang.     V.- 
Skei.i".     Trembling  aixes,  Loth,  perhaps  from 
A.S.  ace  dolor,  Sw.  ach-a,  cruciare, 
TRENSAND,  part.  pr.     Cutting. 

The  trcnsand  blaid  to  pcrsyt  euery  dcill 
Throu  plaitt  and  stuff,  mycht  nocht  agayn  it 
stand. 

Wallace,  iv.  662.  MS. 
Fr.  trenchant,  id. 
TRENTAL,  s.    Properly  a  service  of  thirty  mass- 
es, which  were  usually  celebrated  upon  as  many 
different  days,  for  the  dead. 

Thay  ty rit  God  with  trytillis  tume  ircntalis, 
And  dailit  him  Avilh  [thair]  da)  lie  dargeis  ; 
^Vitll  owklic  Abitis,  to  augment  thair  rentalis, 
INIantandmort-mumlingis,  mixt  with  monyeleis. 
Scot/,  Bannatj/nc  Poems,   p.  197. 
It  has  been  observed,  (vo.    Trantles,)   that  this 
term  was  most  probably    used  in   a   contemptuous 
sense  after   the   Keforniation,   to  denote  any   thing 
mean  and  trilling.     In  this  passage,  it  seems  rather 
to  admit  this  general   signification.     Even   long   be- 
fore the  Reformation,  it  appears  to  have  been  declin. 
ing  in  its  acceptation. 

And  so  leue  lellye  Lordes,  forbode  els 
That  pardon  and  penaunce,  &  prayers  done  saue 
Soules  that  haue  sinned  seuen  sythes  deadly  : 
And  to  trust  to  these  t rentals,  truely  me  thinkcth, 
Is  not  so  siker  for  the  soulc,  as  to  do  well. 
Therefore  I  rede  you  reukes,  that  rich  be  on 
this  earthy 
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Apon  truste  of  your  treasure,  trientales  tohauc, 
Be  ye  neuer  the  bolder  to  breake  the  ten  hesles. 
F.  Fiuu^hman,  Fol.  39.  a. 
The  term  is  also  used  by  Chaucer.     V.  Tyrwhitt. 
Ft.  trenUl  id.  fro.ii  /rente,  thirty. 
To  TREST,  to  trust.  Trest,  faith.  V.  Trust. 
TREST,  Tr.m«t,  Tkist,  s.     1.  The  frame  of 
a  tabic,  S.  Ircss,  E.  trestle. 

The  goldin  tris/h  shyiiand  standi?  ouerthortc, 
Viidor  rich  tabillis  dichl  for  nianiory. 

Do'ig.  t'ir^il,   185.  34. 
Of  sardanis,   of  jasp,  and  sniaragdane, 
7'raiils,  formis,  and  benkis,  war  poleist  plane. 
Pulice  uj'  Honour,  iii.  70. 

2.  A  tripod. 

Before  tharc  one  war  set,  that  all  beheild, 

The  gilt  tresiis,  and  the  grene  tre, 

The  laurere  crounis  for  the  price  and  grc- 

Doiig.  Hrgil,   131.  9. 

3.  The  frames  for  supportins;  artillery. 

"  And  ilk  man  haiiand  foiirtie  pund  land,  sail 
Jiaue  anc  culucring,  with  calmes,  leid,  and  poudir, 
.gaiiaiid  thairto,  with  trends  to  be  at  all  tymos  reddy, 
for  schuting  of  the  saidis  hagbutfis."  Acts  Ja.  V. 
15  40.  c.  73.  Ed.  156G.     Treuftcs,  Skene. 

Ft.  tresteaii,  fulcrum  mensac. 
TREST,  s.     A  beam.     V.  Tiiast. 
TRET,  adj.     Long  and  well  proportioned. 

Braidbreystandheych,  with  sturdy  crag  and  gret, 
His  lyppys  round,  his  noyss  was  squarand  tret. 
IVaUucc,  ix.  192 J.  MS. 
Fr.  traicl,  trait,  drawn  out,  lengthened.     From 
the  same  origin  is  the  O.  adj.  traictif,  traictts,  trai- 
tis,  treitis.     Ne:  traictif,  a  pretty  long  nose,  iraic~ 
hisses  mains,  long  and  slender  hands  ;  Cotgr.     The 
Tery  phrase  used  in  Wallace  occurs  in  Rom.  dc  la  Rose. 
Les  yieux  rians,  le  nez  treitis. 
Qui  u'  est  trop  grand  ne  trop  petit. 
Hence  it  is  adopted  by  Chancer. 

Hire  nose  tretis;  hir  eyen  grey  as  glas. 

Prol.  Cant.  T.  v.  152.     Also  Rom.  Rose, 
V.  1016.  1216. 
TRETABYL,  adj.     Tractable,  pliable. 

For  al  thar  wcping  mycht  him  not  anis  stere, 
Nor  of  thare  wordes  likis  him  to  here, 
Thoch  he  of  nature  was  trctabi/l,  and  courtes. 
Doug,  f'irgil,   115.  18. 
Rudd.  renders  it,   "  easy  to  be   intreated."     But 
this  does  not  so  properly  shew  the  sense  of  the  term 
used  by  V'irg.  which  is  tractabilis. 
To  TRETE,  c\  a.     To  intreat.     V.  Tkeit. 

TuETiE,  s.     Intreaty. 

With  tretie  fair,  at  last,  sclio  gart  her  ryse. 
Ilenn/sone,  Evergreen,  i.  152. 

TRETIE,  s.     A  tcatise. 

"  Here  beginnis  ane  litil  tretie  intitulit  the  goldj/n 

targe,  compilit  be  Maistcr  Wilyam  Dunbar."   Title 

of  this  Foem,   Edin.  1508.     Fr.  traite. 

TREVALLYIE,  s.  A  train  or  retinue,  imply- 
ing the  idea  of  its  meanness  ;  Clydes. 

TREVISS,  TiiEVESsE,  Travesse,  ,v.  1.  Any 
thing  laid  across  by  way  of  bar  ;  as,  a  treviss 
in  a  stable,  the  paniiioa  between  two  stalls,  S« 


2.  A  counter  or  desk  in  a  shop,  S.B. 

L.B.  travacha,  travoj/so,  Ital.  travata,  Fr.  /ra- 
zaison,  trevee,  intertignium  ;  "  a  floor  er  frame  of 
beams,  also,  a  single  beam  ;"  Cotgr. 

3.  Hangings,   a   curtain  ;    corresponding    to   E. 
traverse. 

Ryrht  ouer  thwert  the  chamber  was  there  drawe 
A  trevcisc  thin  and  qulnte,  al!  of  plcsance. 
King's  Quair,  iii.  9. 
And  seis  thoa  now  yone  multitude  on  rawe, 
Standing  behynd  yone  travesse  of  delytc. 

Ibid.  iii.  17. 

To  TREW,  r.  a.     To  trust.     V.  Tkow. 
TREW,  ,?.     Often  in  pi.  trezcis,  a  truce. 
The  treis  on  his  half  gert  he  stand 
Apon  the  marchis  stabilly. 
And  gert  men  kep  thaim  lelely. 

Barbour,  xix.  200.  MS. 
Than  your  curst  king  desyryt  off  ws  a  Irero, 
Quhilk  maid  Scotland  full  ralMv  for  to  rew. 
H^allace,  riii.  1358.  MS. 
The  Persye  said,  Of  our  treicis  he  will  nane; 
Anc  awfull  chyftane  trewly  he  is  ane. 

Ibid.  iii.  267.  MS. 
O.Fr.  treu,  also  treves,  Ital.  treves  ;  from 
MocsG.  trigguo,  A.S.  treozra,  treozee,  lides  data, 
promissum,  pactum,  foedus  ;  Alem.  truuu.  Germ. 
true,  Su.G.  tro ;  L.B.  treug-a,  Hisp.  tregu-as ;  all 
from  the  idea  of  faith  being  pledged  in  a  truce. 
V.  Trow,  c. 

Trewyd,  part.  pa.     Protected  by  a  truce. 
Til  the  Fest  of  the  Ternyte 
He  grawntyd  thame  trei^yd  for  to  be. 

IVyntoicn,  vii.  8.  100, 
TREWS,  s.  pi.    Trouse,  trousers,  S. 
Ir.  Irius,  Gael,  iriubhas,  Fr.  trousse. 
TREWAGE,  s.    Tribute. 

This  Emperonre  Scyr  Trajane 
Tuk  the  trexzage  of  Breltane. 

Wi/ntozcn,  t.  6.  145. 
For   freindis   thaim   tauld,    was    bound   wndir 

trezcagc. 
That  Fenweik  was  for  Persevs  caryage, 

iVaU'aee,  iii.  61.  MS. 
The  term  is  common  in  O.K. 

Bot  Athelstan  the  maistric  wan,  and  did  tLam 

mercie  crie, 
&  alle  Northwales  he  set  to  treuage  hie. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  28. 
O.Fr.  truage,  treuage,  a  toll,   custom,  tax,  or 
imposition,   Cotgr.;    from  treit,  id.      L.B.  truag- 
iani,  tributura.     V.  Du  Cangc,  to.  Trutanizare. 
TREW  ANE,  adj. 

"  Bot  it  is  no  mervoll,  for  he  uuderstude  that  he 
is  a  Preist's  gett,  and  th.ir.  fore  we  sould  not  won. 
der,  albeit  that  the  auld  Trczcane  vers  be  trew.  Pa. 
trcm  sequitur  sua  proles."  K;iox"s  Hist.  p.  202. 
Troicanc,  MS.  i. 

This  is  perhaps  the  same  with  S.  Tronic,  q.  t. 
TREWBUT,  *.     Trioute. 

Ill  thair  thrilljge  he  w.W  no  langar  be, 
Tresbut  befor  till  ingland  payit  he. 

H'uilace,  Ti.  771.  MS. 
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■TRY,  s.     Means  of  finding  anything  that  has 

been  lost,  S.B.  /  could  get  ncie  trij  o't. 
•TRIAL,  .?.     Proof,  S. 

"  Uut  this  news  (iirnrd  to  nothing,  for  there  was 
no  Iriat  found  that  their  matters  were  true."  Spald. 
ins;'s  Troubles,  i.  300. 
TRIAPONE,  ,s-. 

Thair  I  saw  siiidrj'  stains  beset. 
The  Gamed  and  (he  Ai^at  quhite, 
With  nione  mo  quhilk  I  foryet  : 
Beside  thir  fwa  did  hing  alone, 
The  Turcas  and  the  Triapone. 

Bind,   IVatson's  Coll.  ii.  1 1 . 
TRIG,  m!J.     Neat,  trim,  S. 

The  beist  sail  be  full  tydy,  trig,  and  wicht, 
With  hede  cquale  tyll  his  nioder  on  hicht. 

Doug.  Virgil,  300.  12. 
In  Icsuris  and  on  Icyis  litill  lammes 
Full  tait  and  t rig socht  bletandto  thairedammcs. 
Ibid.  402.  23.     V.  Tiiir. 
"  The  same  with  E.  trirked  up;'"  Rudd. 
Trig  her  house,  and  oh!  to  busk  aye 
Ilk  sweet  bairn  was  a'  her  pride ! 

MacneilVs  Poei/m,  i.  ii. 
To  TRIGLE,  Trigil,  t;.  w.     To  trickle. 

And  sw  ete  dow  n  triglis  in  stremes  ouer  al  quhare. 

Uoug.  t'irgil,  134.  18. 
Be  al  thir  teris  trigiUund  ouer  my  face, — 
And  be  our  spousage  begynnynj;,  I  the  bescik. 

Ibid.  1 10.  86. 
Seren.  derives  the  E.  v.  from  Isl.  irekt  a  funnel, 
jnfundibuluin.  Adheriiig  (o  the  same  line  of  de- 
duction, 1  would  (ircfcr  Isl.  tregitl,  alveolus  ;  for 
tears,  trickling  doun,  form  as  it  were  a  suiall  trough 
or  furrow  in  the  cheek,  or  fall  as  water  in  a  narrow 
channel. 

♦  To  TRIM,  V.  a.  To  drub,  to  beat  soundly,  S. 
the  E.  V.  used  mctaph.,  in  the  same  manner  as 
dress. 
TRIMMIE,  ,9.    A  disrespectful ierm  applied  to  a 
female,  S  B. 

TRYNE,  s.     Art,  stmtagem. 

Of  Agarens  what  toung  can  tell  the  tryne, 
With  hurklit  hude  ouer  a  weill  nourislit  nccke! 
Spec.  Godly  Snugs,  p.  1. 
Lord  Hailes  renders  this  ■"  train,  retinue."     But 
irayne,  treync,  is  used  by  Wyntown  as  train  by  E, 
writers,  for  stratagem  ;  Fr.  trainc,  id. 
TRYNE,  s.     Train,  retinue. 

Foryetting  all  the  Burgis  tryne. 
Without  descriptioun  of  (hair  cace ; 
Not  speiking  of  the  riche  jiropine, 
Quhilk  thay  did  giue  vnto  hir  Grace. 

Buret,   IVutson,  ii.  13. 
TRINES,  s.  pi.     Drinkinj;  matches. 

For  baudrie  and  bordeling  luckless  he  ruized  : 
Trist,  iriiie.sant\  drunkness,  the  Dj  vonr  delam'd. 
Policart,  IVatson^  Coll.  iii.  25. 
Fr.  trinqnr,  drinking. 
TRINKETING,  .«.     Clandestine  corrtspondence 
with  an  opposite  party. 

"   It  was  the   Indei'eiiiients   study   to   cast  all  the 
odium  of  trinkcting  with  Oxford  on  HoUis,  while 


Saville  refuses   to   decypher  the   letter." — Daillie's 
Lett.  ii.  143. 

"  The  King,  all  his  life,  has  loved  trinkcting  na« 
turally,  and  is  thought  to  be  much  in  that  actiurt 
now  with  all  parties,  for  the  imminent  hazard  of  all." 
Ibid.  p.  245. 

To  TRINKLE,  Thynkf-e,  v.  n.     To  trickle,  S. 
Ouer  al  his  body  furth  yet  the  swete  thik, 
l>yke  to  the  tn/nkland  i)lak  stetues  of  pik. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  307.  39.     V.  'rR(GLE. 
To  TRINKLE,'  r.  n.     To  tingle,  to  thrill. 

••  The  main  chance  is  in  the  north,  for  which  our 
hearts  are  trinkliiig."     Baillie's  J^ett.  i.  445. 

This  seems  syiion.  with  Prinklc,  q.  v. 
To  TRINSCH,  V.  a.     I.  To  cut,  to  hack,  witlr 
/()  prefixed. 
Fr.  frcnck-er,  id. 

Eoee  hymself  aue  vow  was  blak  of  Acre 
Brytnit  with  his  swerd  in  sacrifice  ful  hie 
Ynto  the  nioder  of  the  furies  thrc. 
And  hir  gretc  sister,  and  to  Proserpyne 
Aae  yeld  kow  all  to  trinxchit. 


Doug.  / 


irgil,  171.  62. 


2.  To  cut  off,  to  kill. 

And  eik  yone  same  Ascancus  roycht  I  nocht 
liaue  irynschit  with  aae  swerd,  and  maid  ane 

mais 
To  his  fader  thereof  to  eit  at  dels  ? 

Doug.  Virgil,   121.  l."). 
To  TRINTLE,  Tuini.e,  v.  a.     To  trundle  or 
roll,  S. 

A.S.  Irendel,  tryndel,  globus  ;  Fr.  trondel-cr. 
The  origin  is  Su.G.  trind,  rolundus  ;  as  roiling  is 
properly  ascribed  to  what  is  of  a  round  form. 

TRIP,  s.     A  flock,  a  considerable  number. 
Lo,  we  se 


Flokkis  and  herdis  of  oxin  and  of  fee, 
Fat  and  tydy,  rakand  ouer  all  quhare, 
And  trippis  cik  of  gait  but  ony  kejiarc. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  75.  6. 
Then  came  a  trip  of  myce  out  of  thair  nest, 
Richt  tait  and  trig,  all  dansand  in  a  gyss. 
And  owre  the  Lyon  lansit  twyss  or  tliryss. 

Ilcnrysonc,  Evergreen^  i.  189. 
Trip,  O.E.  denotes  a  troop  or  host. 

Me  thouht  kyng  Philip  inouh  was  disconfitc. 
Whan  he  ic  alle  his  trip  for  iioiiht  lied  so  tite. 
R.  Brunne,  p.  203. 
"  In  Norfolk,   atrip  of  sheep,  is  a  few  sheep; 
[A.  Bor.  a  small  liork  ;]  Jul.  Barnes  has  a  Tryppc 
oj'  gete,  for  a  Hock  of  goats."     Rudd. 

bibb,  mentions  A.S.  trep,  grex,  troop.  Hvit  trcpas, 
for  it  is  found  only  in  pi.,  seems  to  be  used  to  sig- 
nify an  army.  "'Acies,  the  front  of  an  army, 
battell-aray,  troops;"  Soniner.  lie  adds, — grex,  col. 
lectio,  turba.  Su.G.  drift,  grex  ;  Isl.  thyrpa,  ca- 
terva.  The  origin  of  drift  is  drific-a  agcre,  pellere. 
TRIS  r,   adj.     Sad,   melancholy. 

Thare  bene  also  full  sorrow  full  and  trist, 
Thay  quhilkis  thare  dochteris  chalmeris  violate.- 
Doug.  Virgil,   186.  29. 
Fr.  Iriste,   Lat.  tri^t-is. 
TRYS  r,  TitisT,   TuisTE,  TnviST,  y.     1.  An 
appointment  to  meet,  S. 
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The  Kyng  was  northwartis  than  ciimand, 
As  to  the  New-castclle,  or  Duramc, 
Til  Bawnbowrch,   or  Noranic. 
Thare  he  thovvcht  for  til  hawc  mete, 
As  tryst  mycht  tharc-of  hawe  bene  seta; 
For  thai  twa  Kyngis  bwudyn  wcs 
To-gyddyr  in  gret  tendyrnes. 

f-Vi/ntown,  vii.  9.  490.    V.  also  vii.  9.  179- 

vii.  10.  131. 

To  set  try.it  is  still  used  in  the  same  sense.     To 

keep  tryst,   to   fulfil   an  engagement   to   meet  ;    the 

phrase  opposed  to  this  is,  (o  break  tryst,  formerly 

to  crack  tryst.     V.  sense  3. 

"  John  Forbes  of  Lesly  broke  tryst,  having  ap- 
pointed   to    have    settled    the   same."     Spalding's 
Troubles,  ii.  34. 
2.  An  appointed  meeting,  S. 

On  the  RIarche  a  day  of  Trcw  wes  set. 

Schir  Davy  Lord  than  de  Lyndcsay 
Was  at  that  Triste  thut  ilke  day. 

fVyntozon,  ix.  18.  3 — 16. 
Markets    are    in    various    instances    denominated 
Trysts;  because   those,   who  design  to  sell  or  buy, 
have  agreed  to  meet  at  a  certain  time  and  place. 

This  designation  has  considerable  antiquity.  It 
occurs  in  the  old  Ballad,  entitled  Thomas  the 
Rhymer. 

"  My  tongue  is  mine  ain,"  true  Thomas  said, 

"  A  gudelie  gift  ye  wald  gie  to  me  ! 
*'  I  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  sell, 
"  At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be." 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  273. 
*'  Under  the  article  of  Commerce,  we  must  not 
otnit  the  three  great  markets  for  black  cattle,  called 
Trysts,  \>hich  are  yearly  held  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Falkirk,  in  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October."     Nimmo's  Stirlingshire,   p.  456. 

"  Tryst  is  a  Scotch  word  for  an  appointed  meet- 
ing."    Statist.  Ace.  six.  83.  N. 

3.  The  appointed  time  of  meeting. 

He  trystyt  h)  r  q\ihen  he  wald  cum  agayne, 
On  the  (hrid  day. — 
At  the  stl  trist  he  entrit  in  the  toun, 
Wittand  no  thing  of  all  this  faiss  trcsoun. 

Wallace,  iv.  709.  731.  MS. 
We  sail  begin  at  .<evin  houris  of  the  day  : 
So  ye  keip  tryisl,  forsuith  we  tall  norht  felyie. 
Lyndsay,  S-P.R.  ii.  6. 
"  The  salmons  also  in  their  season  returne  lo  the 
place  where  (hey  were  spawned  :   They  like  skilled 
aritlimeliciens  number  well  the  dayes   of  (heir   ab- 
sence,  and   for   no    rubs   in    their  way  will   they  be 
nioued  to  crackc  their  tryst.''    Z.  Boyd's  Last  Bat- 
tell,   p.  1256,  1257. 

4.  The  place  appointed,  a  rendezvous. 

— Thai  approcli  to  the  i'ape  in  his  presence, 
At  tiie  foirsaid  triste  quliar  the  trete  tellis. 

lloiilule,  i.  24. 
"  By  thir  letters  came  to  the  King's  Majesty,  he 
knew  well  that  liis  navy  liad  not  passed  the  right 
way  ;  and  shortly  herealler  got  wit  that  they  were- 
landed  at  the  town  of  Air  ;  which  displeased  the 
King  very  greatly  ;  for  lie  believed  surely  that  they 
Vol.  IL 


IiaJ  been  in  France  at  the  farthest  tryst."     Pitscot- 
tie,  p.  1 10. 

Traist,  q.  v.  is  also  used  for  an  appointed  meet. 
ing.  The  word  evidently  has  its  origin  from  the 
trust,  or  confidence,  which  the  parties  who  enter 
into  such  an  engagement,  repose  in  each  other.     V. 

TnAI6T,    V. 

5.  A  concurrence  of  circumstances  or  events. 

"  Indeed  men  cannot  consider  the  same  without 
acknowledging  a  divine  hand  and  something  above 
ordinary  means  and  causes,  where  all  did  thus  meet 
together  in  a  solemn  tryst  to  accomplish  that  peo- 
ple's ruin."     Fleming's  Fulfilling  Script,   p.  148. 

In  a  sense  very  much  akin  to  the  fourth,  trist, 
triste,  is  used  in  O.E.,  as  denoting  "  a  post  or  sta- 
tion in  hunting." 

Ye  shall  be  set  at  such  a  trist, 

That  hart  and  hind  shall  come  to  your  fist. 

Lydgate's  Squii-e  of  Low  Degree. 
V.  Ellis's  Spec.  Ii.  P.  i.  336. 

He  asked  for  his  archere, 

Walter  Tirelle  was  haten,  maister  of  that  mister. 
To  triste  was  he  sette,  for  to  waite  the  chance, 
With  a  herde  thei  mette,  a  herte  therof  gan 

lance. 
Walter  was  redi,  he  wend  haf  schoten  the  hertc, 
The  kyng  stode  ouer  nehi,   the  stroke  he  lauht 
so  smerte. 

71.  Urunne,  p.  94. 
Hearne   renders  it,    "  meta,    mark,    direction." 
The  same  writer  uses  it  to  denote  a  station  in  battle. 
The  Inglis  at  ther  triste   bifor  tham  bare  all 

doun, 
&  R.  als  Iiim  liste  the  way  had  redy  roun. 

Ibid.  p.  179. 
It  is  used  in  (he  same  sense  by  Chaucer,  Troilus, 
ii.  1534.  V.  Trista,  Tris(ra,'T>n  Cange ;  Trista 
and  Tristis,  Cowel.  The  latter  expl.  Tristis  as  an 
immunity  from  attending  on  the  Lord  of  a  Forest, 
when  he  is  disposed  to  chase.  But,  according  to 
the  quotation,  the  immunity  is  from  the  Tristae, 
as  denoting  this  attendance.  Et  siiit  quieti — dc — 
Tristis,  &c. 

To  Thyst,  v.  a.  ].  To  engage  a  person  to 
meet  one  at  a  given  time  and  place,  S. 
He — then  trysted  Mr.  Williamson  at  London, 
who  met  the  same  man  in  a  coach,  near  London 
bridge,  and  who  called  on  him  by  his  name."  Foun- 
tainhall's  Decisions,  i.  15.     V.  the  s.  sense  3. 

2.    To   meet  with ;   used  in  relation  to  a  divine 

ordination. 

"  The  plot  hath  laid  Leith  and  Edinburgh  deso- 
late.— Tiiat  this  should  have  trysted  the  enemy  at 
that  time  and  jilace,  when  we  had  most  to  do  with 
Leith  and  l'!din burgh,  is  evidently  God's  Iiand." 
Haillic's  Lett.  ii.  151. 

"  It  is  found  that  the  most  eminent  and  honour- 
able service  of  the  church,  dotli  usually  tryst  her  in 
a  low  and  sulfering  condition,  when  there  hath  been 
but  little  strength,  many  outward  disadvantages  " 
Fleming's  Fulfilling,  Epist.  p.  iv. 

To  Til  VST,  r.  w.     1.  To  agree  to  meet  at  any 
particulat  time  or  place,  S. 
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"  In  our  (roaty,  we  prefaced  with  a  ileclaration 
ill  writ,  that  our  tri/sting  there  [in  London]  was  no 
submission  to  the  English  Parliament."  Baillie's 
Lett.  i.  221. 

The  prep,  xcilh  is  often  added,  S. 
"  Tlie  particulars  are, — the  writing,  dictating, 
and  contriving  a  letter  directed  to  the  perfidious 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  (njxling  ici/h  liiui  and  his  of. 
licers  at  the  Lady  Hume's  lodgings,  tending  to  the 
ruin  of  the  late  King,  and  these  kingdoms."  \Vod. 
row's  Hist.  i.  85. 

^.  To  concur  witli  ;  used  metaph.  as  to  circum- 
stances or  events. 

"  What  a  marvellous  concurrence  of  providence, 
and  convincing  appearance  of  a  divine  hand  was  in 
this  judgment,  the  besieging  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  trysted  zcilh  the  very  time  of  the  passovcr, 
whilst  so  great  a  conflnencc  of  the  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  land  were  there  on  that  account,  that 
both  sword  and  famine  might  contribute  their  help 
to  destroy."  Fleming's  Fulfilling,  p.  148. 
3.  It  is  often  used,  in  a  passive  sense,  in  relation 
to  one's  meeting  with  adverse  dispensations,  S. 
"  It  is  a  dark  time  now  with  the  church  of  Christ, 
which  we  see  every  where  almost  suli'ering  and  af- 
flicted, whilst  the  whole  earth  besides  seemeth  to  be 
at  case,  christians  also  even  beyond  others,  in  their 
private  lot,  trusted  tciih  very  sharp  trials."  Fle- 
ming's Fulfilling,  Epist.  p.  iv. 

— "  The  proud  and  insolent,  who  do  most  hunt 
after  o\itward  glory,  are  usually  tn/sted  with  some 
humbling  abasing  stroke  ;  he  pourcth  contempt  on 
princes,  and  such  who  will  not  honour  God  shall 
not  enjoy  that  honour  they  seek  from  men."  Ibid. 
p.  113.  V.  following  word. 
Tkist,  .*. 

Sm  a,  on  ane  day,  the  dayis  watchis  tua 
Come  [in  ;]  and  said  thai  saw  ane  felloun  mist. 
'  Ya,'  said  Wisdome,  '  1  wist  it  wald  be  sa : 
'  That  is  ana  sang  befoir  ane  hevie  in\i! 
'  That  is  perell  to  cum,  quhaeir  it  wist. 
'  For,  on  sum  syde,  thair  sail  us  folk  assaill.' 
King  Hart,  ii.  48. 
The  phrase  has  evidently  been  proverbial.     Trisl 
might  signify  sadness,  from  Fr.  Irisfc,  sad  ;   or  trial, 
afliiction.     The  v.  try^t  is  u^ed  in  this  sense,   or  in 
one   c(piivalent.     He  is  sore  try^ted ;  He  has  met 
-.jiith  a  heavy  trial.     This  sense  of  the  t-.,   however, 
seems  oblique  ;  and  if  the  s.  ever  admitted  of  this 
signification,  it  is  now  obsolete. 
Tryster,  s.     a  person  who  convenes  others,  a« 
tliose  of  opposite  parties,  fixing  the  time  and 
pV.ice  of  meeting. 

"  Mr.  Blair  and  he  [Mr.  Durham]  deal  with  Mr. 
Wood  to  be  content  with  conference  at  Edinburgh. 
—We  had  drawn  up  an  overture,  as  we  thought, 
very  favourable,  as  far  as  we  could  go,  according  to 
the' Assembly's  late  overture  for  union,  and  by  the 
hands  of  the  trusters,  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Durham, 
pent  in  to  their  meeting.  Also  the  trijsters  had  given 
IIS  both  their  overtures  to  be  thought  upon."  Bail- 
lie's  Lett.  ii.  387. 

TRv»riNG-pr,ACE,  $.   The  place  of  meeting  pre- 
viously appointcdj  5. 


At  our  tri/si!ng-place,  for  a  certain  space, 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro  ; 
But  1  had  not  had  power  to  conic  to  thy  bower, 
Ilad'st  thou  not  eonjur'd  me  so. 

Minxin-lfj/  Border,  ii.  316. 
Tristres,  s.  pi.    The  stations  allotted  to  differ- 
ent persons  in  huntinfj. 

And  Arthur,  with  his  Eries,  ernestly  rides, 
To  teche  hem  to  her  tristres,  the  trouthe  for 

to  tell. 
To  her  tristres  he  hem   taught,   ho  the  trouili 

trowes, 
Eche  lord,  withouten  Ictc, 
To  an  oke  he  hem  sette ; 
With  bow,  and  with  barsclctte, 
Under  the  bowes. 

Sir  Gaicrin  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  3.     V.  TiiYST,  v. 
To  TRODDLR,  r.  n.   To  w.ilk  with  short  steps, 
as  a  little  child  does,  Ang.  Iodic,  synon. 
May  heaven  allow  me  length  of  days  to  sec 
Their  bairns  trodling  round  and  round  my  knee ! 
Morisoii's  Poems,   p.  209. 

The  young  things  trodlin  rin. 

Ibid.  p.  46. 
Germ,  trottcl-n,  tarde  et  pigre  incedcre  ;  Su.G. 
frntt-a,  minutis  passibus  ire,  nt  solent  infantes.  The 
origin  seems  to  be  traad-a,  trod-a,  calcare  ;  although 
Ihre  derives  it  from  trant  incessus. 
TRODWIDDIE,  *.  The  chain  that  fastens  the 
harrow   to  what  are   called   the  Swiiiglc-lrecs, 

S.B.      V.  RlfiWlDDIE. 

As  this  bar  of  wood  is  immediately  joined  to  the 
harrow,  and  lies  nearer  the  ground,  the  name  may 
be  from  Isl.  troda  terra,  G.  Andr.  p.  242.  and  vijd- 
er,  vimen,  q.  the  ground-xcifhii,  or  that  which 
touches  the  earth.  For  it  had  been  originally  form- 
ed of  twisted  zcithcs. 
TROGGERS,  s.  pi.     The  desipnation  given  to 

one  species  of  Irish  vagrants,  Wigton. 

"  The  people  are  greatly  ojipressed  by  inunda- 
tions of  poor  vagrants  from  Ireland. — They  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  arc  those  whose 
only  object  is  to  beg  their  bread.  The  second  are 
those  called  troggers,  who  carry  on  a  sjjccies  of 
traflic,  unknown,  I  am  persuaded,  in  most  places. 
They  bring  linen  from  Ireland,  which  they  barter 
for  the  old  woollen  clothes  of  Scotland,  and  these 
they  prefer  to  gold  or  silver.  Bending  under  bur. 
dens  of  these  clothes,  they  return  to  their  own  king- 
dom."    P.  Inch,  Statist.  Ace.   iii.  139. 

This  is  merely  q.  trokers,    from  the  v.  Troke, 
q.  V. 
TROISTRY,  s.    The  entrails  of  a  beast,  offals, 

S.B. 

Isl.   tros   trash,    Sw.  irastj/g   trumpery ;    Seren. 
Gael,  tiirusgar,  giblets. 
TROYT,  .«■.     An  inactive  person,  S.B.  generally 

conjoined  with  tlie  epithet  nasti/ ;   as,  a  nustiy 

troi/t,  one  who  is  both  dirty  and  indolent. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  trijt-u,  to  cease,  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  one  who  becomes  weary  of  work  ; 
or  rather,  as  the  v.  also  signifies,  iniqiie  ferre,  pi- 
gere,  taedere,-  whence  tllrijt  contumacy,  neglect  of 
duty.     Troctt,  fcssus,  lassus,  is  a  kindred  term ; 
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ti'oett  aj  arbele,  fessus  laborc ;  and  troetl-a,  fad. 
care. 

To  TROKE,  V.  a.     1 .  To  bargain  in  the  way  of 
exchange,  to  barter,  S.  truck,  E. 
How  cou'il  you  troke  the  mavis'  note 
For  "  penny  pies  all  piping  hot?" 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  34. 
Fr.  troqu-er,  to  exchange. 

2.  To  do  business  on  a  small  scale,  S. 

3.  To  be  busy  about  little,  in  whatever  way,  S. 

Trock,  Troque,  s.  1.  Exchange,  barter,  S. 
Fr.  troc,  id. 

2.  Troques,  pi.  small  wares,  merchandise  of  little 
value,  S.B. 

Nae  harm  the'  I  hac  brought  her  ane  or  twa 
Sic  bonny  tracks  to  help  to  make  her  bra. 

Skirrefs'  Poems,  p.  40. 

3.  Small  pieces  of  business  that  require  a  good 
deal  of  stirring,  S.B. 

4.  Familiar  intercourse,  S.B. 

Nor  does  our  blinded  master  see 

The  tracks  between  the  Clerk  and  she. 

Morison's  Poems,  p.  106. 
TROLY,  Trawlie,  s.  a  ring  through  which 
the  sozvme  passes  betwixt  the  two  horses  or 
oxen  next  the  plough,  and  by  means  of  which 
it  is  kept  from  trailing  on  the  ground,  Ang. 
V.  SowME. 

Isl.  travale,  impedimentum  ;  Teut.  traelie,  cla- 
thrus,  a  bar,  lattice-work,  &c.  Or  perhaps  from 
Troztl,  q.  V.  because  this  ring  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  rope  from  being  dragged. 

TROLOLLAY,  s.    A  term   which  occurs   in  a 
rhyme  used  by  young  people,   on   the  last  day 
of  the  year,  S.     V.  Hogmanay. 
We  find  a  similar  phrase  in  O.E. ;  but  whether 

eriginally  the  same  is  uncertain. 

And  than  satten  some,  and  song  at  the  nale, 
And  hoi  pen  eric  his  balfc  acre,  with  bey  (rollj/ 
lolly. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  32,  b. 
Can  this  be   allied  to  Su.G.  troll-a  incantarc  ; 

trall.a  canere  ? 

TRONACH,  s.  The  crupper  used  with  dorsets 
or  a  p  ick-saddle  ;  formed  of  a  piece  of  wood, 
connected  with  the  saddle  by  a  cord  at  each 
end  ;  Mearns. 

TRONE,  s.  1.  An  instrument,  consisting  of  two 
horizontal  bars  crossing  each  other,  beaked  at 
the  extremities,  and  supported  by  a  wooHen 
pillar  ;  used  for  weighing  heavy  wares,  S.  This 
instrument  still  remains  in  some  towns. 
"  It  is  statute,   that  the  ChalnuTlane  sail  cause 

big,  and  mak  ane  Tronc  for  wcying  of  woll  in  all 

the  Kings   burgliis,    and   in   all   the   portis    of  the 

rcalme."     Stat.  Dav.  11.  c.  39.  s.  1. 

Du  Cange   cxpl.  L.B.   Trona,  Statera  publico, 

«M  Trutina ;  supposing  that  it  is  a  corr.  of  the  lat- 

ter  term.     Such  a  "  Trona  or  beam,   for  the  tron- 

ege  of  wooll,  was  fixed  at  Lcadcuhall  in  London  ;" 

Cowel. 


The  term,  I  apprehend,  is  originally  equivalent  to 
crane,  E.  an  instrument  for  raising  weights.  Isl. 
triona  signifies  a  beak  ;  Rostrum  porrectum,  quasi 
serpentis  rol  Rajae  ;  G.  Andr.  Thus  the  stern  or 
beak  of  a  ship  receives  this  denomination  ;  Landna- 
mab.  p.  299.  Truna  signifies  not  only  a  beak,  but 
a  crane  ;  Grus,  item  Rostrum  longiasculum,  seu  res 
porrectum  ;   G.  Andr.  p.  241. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  name  of  the  bird,  which 
we  call  a  crane,  has  been  used  to  denote  a  beak,  or 
any  thing  extended  so  as  to  resemble  the  long  neck 
of  a  crane.  C.B.  trzcj/n,  Fr.  trogne,  also  signify  a 
beak. 
2.  The  pillory,  S. 

"  They  ordain  the  said  John  Rob  to  be  sett  upon 
the  Troiie,  with  a  paper  upon  his  head  bearing  thir 
words  (This  John  Rob  is  sett  heir  for  being  an 
false  informer  of  zcitnesses),  and  ordaines  his  lugg 
to  be  nailed  to  the  Trone  be  the  spaice  of  ane  hour." 
Act  Sederunt  6th  Feb.  1650.  V.  also  Act  24th 
July  1700.  In  the  Index  to  these  Acts  it  is  render- 
ed Pillory. 

"  In  Edinburgh  the  Pillory  is  called  the  Trone:" 
Rudd. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the  extension  of 
this  name  to  the  Pillory,  save  that,  as  this  stood  in 
a  |)ublic  place,   those  subjected  to  the  punishment 
referred  to,  were  exhibited  here. 
Trone  Weioht,   the   standard  weight  used  at 

the  Trone,  S. 
Trona  RE,  s.    The  person  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  Trone  ;  L.B.  tronar-ius. 
"  The  clerk  of  the  cocquet,  sail  control!  beath 
the  custumars,  and  the  Tronaris."     Stat.  Dav.  II. 
c.  39.  s.  4. 

Trone-men,  s.  The  name  given  to  those  who 
carry  off  the  soot  sweeped  from  chimneys,  be- 
cause they  had  their  station  at  the  Trone,  Edin- 
burgh. 
To  Trone,  v.  a.  To  subject  to  the  disgraceful 
punishment  of  the  pillory. 

I  sail  degrad  the  gracless  of  thy  grcis, 
Scald  thee  for  skorn,  and  scor  thee  af  thy  sule, 
Gar  round  thy  heid,  transform  thee  as  a  fule, 
And  with  treason  gar  trone  thee  on  the  treis. 
Kennedy,  Evergreen,  ii.  68.  st.  19. 
Or  as  in  Edin.  Edit.  1308.  1.  2.  and  4. 

Scaile  thee  for  skorn,  and  schert  thee  af  thy 

scule — 
And  syne  zzith  treason  trone  thee  to  the  treis. 
V.  the  s. 
TRONE,  s.     A  throne,  Fr.  id. 

Togidder  he  thare  with  niony  thousand  can  hy, 
And  euin  aniydwart  in  his  trone  grete. 
For  him  arrayit,  takin  has  his  scte. 

Doug.  Virgil,  137.  25. 
Ilardyng  uses  this  term. 

Belyn  was  kyng,  and  sat  in  royal  trone. 

Cron.  Fol.  28,  a. 
TRONIE,  y.    Any  metrical  saw,  or  jargon,  used 
by  children,  S.B.     Rancy  Rati  rhyme,  synon. 

This,  I  suspect,  is  the  same  with  Treaane,  q.  v, 
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a  Icrm  used  by  Knox;  allied  perhaps  to  O.Su.O. 
troen,  now  trogen,  true,  trusty  ;  because  such 
rhymes,  although  now  in  general  justly  viewed  as 
expressing  (he  language  of  ignorance  or  superstition, 
were  considered  by  onr  aiucs'ors,  as  containing 
adages  worthy  of  implicit  confidence.  Teut.  tro::- 
ens,  bona  fide. 
TROOD,  y. 

"  Patrick  I'arl  of  Orkney,  in  a  disposition  of 
the  lands  of  Sand  to  Jerome  L'mphray,   narrates — 

that  he  had  evicted  6  inerks  from  in  CulKwick 

for  stealing  bolts  from  his  lordship's  (rood,  probably 
some  piece  of  wreck  which  had  been  drawn  [driven  r] 
into  Ciillswick."  P.  Aithsting,  Shetl.  Statist.  Ace. 
rii.  581. 

It  seems  rather  to  signify  wood  employed  for 
fences.  Su.Ci.  trod-r,  lignum,  quod  materiam  prae. 
bet  sacpibus  construenUis.  Timber  ok  trodhor,  ma- 
teriam aediuin.  et  sepimentorum  ;  Leg.  Ost-Goth.  c. 
28.  ap.  Ihre,  in  vo. 

TROPLYS,  .f.  pi.     Expl.  troops. 

For  all  the  Scottismen  that  thar  war, 
Qiihen  thai  saw  tliaim  eschew  the  fycht, 
Dang  on  thaim  with  all  thair  mycht, 
Tliat  thai  scalyt  thaim  in  troplyt  ser ; 
And  (ill  discomfitiir  war  ner. 

Barbour,  xiii.  275.  MS. 
This  is  not,  as  Sibb.  thinks,  "  a  strange  corr.  of 
Iroops,"  but  from  Tent.  Iroppel  globus,  congeries; 
which  seems  derived  from  Iroppe  grex,  coUectio. 
This  Wachtcr  deduces  from  Germ,  (rcib-en  agcre, 
ut  agmen  ab  agendo. 

To  TROSS,  r.  a.     1 .  To  pack  up,  to  truss,  S. 
2.  To  pack  ofT,  to  set  out,  S.B.  also  turs,  truss, 
S.A. 

Thns  triis  is  used  by  Minot. 
Ye  men  of  Saint  Omers, 

Trus  ye  this  tide. 
And  pnttes  out  yowrc  pavlliownes 
With  youre  mekill  pride. 

Poems,  p,  50. 
Fr.  frottis-er,  to  truss  ;   C.B.  triosa,  Isl.  triits, 
sarcina,  fasciculus. 

TROSSIS,  s.  pi.     "  The  small  round  blocks  in 
which  the  lines  of  a  ship  run  ;"  Gl.  Compl. 
•'  Than  the  master  cryit,  and  bald  renye  ane  bo- 
nct,  vire  the  trossis,  nou  heisc."    'Compl.  S.  p.  63. 
This  in  (he  Gl.   is  derived  from  Fr.  trouss-er,  to 
truss.     If  the  term  itself  do  not  rather  signify  ropes, 
perhaps  it  is  allied  to  Sw.    tross,   a  rope,  a  coil  of 
ropes  ;   Jsl.  tratsa,  funis  ab  aliis  fnniculis  compli- 
catns.     Sw.  trissa,  however,  signifies  a  pulley. 
*  TROT,  s.    I.  Sckdt'k  a  trot,  seems  to  have  been 
an  old  phrase  for,  Take  a  dance. 
•'  In    the    fyrst    thai    dancit — Schatk    a    trot." 
Compl.  S. 

2.  Used,  perhaps  in  a  ludicrous  way,  for  an  ex- 
pedition by  horsemen,  svnon.  rriici. 
"  The  Covenanters,  hearing  of  this  trott  of  Tur- 
riff,  and  that   they  were  come  to  Aberdeen,   began 
to  hide  their  goods,"  &c.     Spalding's  Troubles,  i. 
152. 
Teut.  trot  cursus,  grcssus,  succussatio. 


TROTCOSIE,  s.  A  piece  of  woollen  dot'i,  which 
covers  the  back  part   of  the   neck  and   shoul- 
ders, with  str.ips  across  the  crown  of  the  h.:ad, 
and  buttoned  from  the  chin  downwards  on  the 
breast  -,  for  defence  against  the  weather,  S. 
It  seems   to    be   pro|)Cily  tliroutcosic,    because  it- 
keeps  the  throat  warm.      V.  Cosie. 
TROTTERS,  s.  pi.    Sheeps  feet,  S. 
St'Ciindo,  then,  a  gudc  sheeps  head, 
AVhase  head  was  singit,  never  Head, 
And  four  black  trotters  clad  wi'  grisle, 
liedown  ids  throat  had  learn'd  to  hjrsle. 

Fergiisson's  I'oenis,  ii.  78. 
This  term  had  been  formerly  used  in  K.     "  2Vo/- 
<('/■?,  sheijfs  fete  ;"   Palsgraue. 
TROVE,  s.     A  turf,  Aberd.  toor,  Anp. 

'•  These  lands — have  for  centuries  been  wasted 
by  the  ))ractiee  of  cutting  up  the  sward  into  turf, 
for  the  dilierent  purposes  of  ini\ing  it  with  the  stable 
and  byre  dung,  (muck-fail:)  of  building  (he  walJs 
of  houses,  when  it  is  called  fail  ;  of  rooting  houses, 
when  the  sward  is  iiared  thin,  and  for  fuel,  which 
they  call  troves."  V.  Alford,  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace. 
XV.  456.  457. 

Su.G.  Isl.  torf,  ima  arvi  gleba  ad  alcndum  focuni 
eruta  ;  ab  antiquiss.  (ioth.  torfu,  eitodere  ;  Scren. 

I'anar,  F.arl  of  Orkney,  about  (he  year  012,  is 
much  celebrated  by  the  Nortliern  Scalds,  because 
he  taught  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  (he  use  of 
turf.  Hence  he  was  ever  after  honouied  with  the 
name  of  TorJ'-Einar.      V.  Barry's  Orkney,  p.  112. 

TROW,  s.    The  wooden  spout  in  which  water  is 
carried  to  a  miU-wheel,  S.    in   some  places  in 
pi.  the  lrozi)s.     It  is  also  called  u  shot. 
Su.G.  Belg.   trog,    E.   troinih,    Dan.  trou,    Isl. 

thro.     Junius  views  C.B.  trijchti,   truncare,  as  the 

root,  whence  tnoeh,  troch,  incisio  ;   because  (roughs 

were  anciently  trees  hollowed  out. 

To  TROW,  Trew,  t.  a.     1.  To  believe,  S. 

Gud  Robert  Boyd,   that  worthi  was  and  Wicht, 
Wald  nocht  thaim  irem,  quhill  he  huu  saw  withi 
sycht. 

fVallace,  ii.  436.  .VIS. 
MoesG.  iraw-an,   Isl.  tru-a,   Su.G.  Iro,  fidere, 
credere  ;   Tro  ens  ord,  lidem  habere  alicujus  dictis; 
To  trozu  line's  tcord,  S. 

The  prep,  in  is  sometimes  added. 

Ye  gart  us  truzc  in  stock  and  stone, 
That  they  wald  help  mony  one. 

Upec.  Godly  Sungs,  p.  25. 

2.  To  trusr  to,  or  confide-  in. 

Now  I  persawe,  he  that  will  trcw 
His  fa,  it  sail  bun  sum  tyme  rew. 

Barbour,  ii.  326.  MS, 
The  prep,  to  is  sometimes  added. 
And  gyff  that  ye  will  troTs  to  me, 
Ye  salt  ger  niak  tharolt'  king. 
And  I  sail  be  in  your  helj'ing. 

Barbour,  i.  490.  MS. 

3.  To  make  believe  ;  often  in  sport,  S.  as,  /'ct 
onlij  Iroici/i^  ,'/"«. 

To  TROW,  V.  a.     Apparently,  to  curse. 
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Mcssyngerls  than  sic  tithingis  broclit  thalm  till, 
And  talii  Persyc,  that  Wallace  leHaiKl  war, 
Oil  his  cschaip  fra  thar  presoune  in  Ayr. 
Tliai  trowit  rycht  wfill,  lie  passit  was  that  steiil, 
For  Lon^caslell  and  his  twa  men  was  deid. 
He  Iraicil  the  chance  that  Wallace  so  was  past. 
In  ilka  part  thai  war  s'"'^"'')  as;ast, 
Throw  prophesye  that  thai  had  herd  befor. 
Wallucv,  iii.  25.  MS. 
In  Edit.  1648.  it  is  thus  altered  ; 

They  frowd  it  well,  that  Wallace  past  that  stead, 

For  LoMg. castle  and  his  two  men  were  dead  : 

They  r^aried  thr  chanv  e  that  Wallace  so  was  past. 

It  would  seem,   that  some  early  editor,   while  he 

retained  the  first  /roicit,  as  ob«ionsly  signifying  be- 

l/'tfved,  changed  the  second  to  tcaried,  as  being  bet. 

(ei  uiuiersiood  in  his  time. 

'J'luu  lak  1/uu,    is   an   imprecation   still   used   in 
Orkney.      It  is  said  that  in  Norse  trozs  sigaihes  De. 
t•^7.     Isl.   framen,    larva   vel   cacodaemon  ;   thrutii, 
diabolus  ;  driiu<rc,  lemur.    Su.G.  tru  is  used  in  pro- 
fan«-  swearing  or  imprecation.      'I'ro  mig,  tro  bort 
miir.   dispeream  :  tro  dig,  male  jiereas.      Ihre  con- 
jee !i  res  that  tage  may  be  understood, — ut  sit,   Dia- 
bolus   me    auferat.      Gloss,    p.    930.    951.      Germ. 
truun  is  u-ed  in  a  similar  sense.      V.  Wachter 
To  TROW,  V.  (I.     To  season  a  cask,  by  rinsing 
it  with  .:  litrle  w.  rt,  before  it  he  u<ed  :  a  t-rm 
C"n  rnon  w  ith  brewers  ;  also,  lo  trou.  tht  bieu- 
loonis,  Ang. 

A.S.  ge-treuK-ian,  in  a  moral  sense,  signifies  pur. 
gare  ;  Germ,  trauen,  lo  aiiminisM-r  :h._  saceidolal 
blessing.  We  say.  iu  xign  or  *^.'i'»  a  vissel,  when 
it  is  cleansed  by  a  liitle  wa'i  j  bring  catsed  through 
it;  in  allusion  to  the  supposed  pur.t'irarion  of  a  per. 
son  or  fliinu,  in  consequence  of  makint  ♦♦'e  '^ign  of 
the  cross.  Iroxa  perhaps  ma}  have  a  similar  ori- 
gin ;  -pecialiv  as  linzeer.^  retain  a  cousiderable  por. 
lion  ,ji  ■■•  irsii(p>n.  V.  BtRN. 
TROWENTYN,  B.r'.ou,,  xix.  69G.  Leg.   tra- 

VCI,  .it.tl/)'.       V.     I  llANONT. 

TROWIE  GLOVES,  a  name   given  to  sponges, 
Caithn. 

"  Sponges  are  found  upon  the  shore  in  creat 
plenty,  sha,  ed  like  a  man's  hand,  and  called  by  the 
people  Troicie  Glove."."  i'.  Di'iiiossness,  Statist.  Ace. 
Ti  .  ,S96.  q.  Make-believe  glvvci,  because  an  igiio. 
ran  ison  might  view  th.ui  a.-  such.  V.  Tkow,  v. 
TROWTH,  4  I.  Truth,  WmHowh. 
2.   Belief. 

Sjne  thai  herd,  that  Makbeth  aye 
In  fantown  frelis  had  gret  fay, 
And  liuicih  had  in  s«)lk  fantasy, 
Le  that  he  trow)d  stedfastly, 
Kevyre  dyscunifyl  for  to  be, 
Qwhill  w)lh  hys  lync  he  suld  se 
The  wode  browch'  of  Biynnanc, 
To  the  hill  of  Dwns^nane. 

fVj/ii(oic»,  y\.  18.  363. 
TRUBLY,  odj.  D'rk,  low eriog,  troubled,  niu  idy; 
driiiiil//,  synon.     Fr  Irouhle. 

Tlirow  hel  •  than  of  he  cliasis  the  wyndis  awa. 
And  trublt/  cloudis  diuidis  in  ane  (hraw. 

108,  21. 
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TRUDGE  BAK. 

A  trudge-  bak  that  cairful  cativc  burc  ; 
And  crukit  was  his  laythlie  limmis  bayth. 

K.  Hart,  li.  54. 

From  the  rest  of  this  description,  as  well  as  from' 
the  name  of  the  person,   DecrejiitW',  it  is  clear  that 
the  poet  meant    to   say  that   he  was   hiimp-backed 
The  |;hrase  is  still  used  in  this  sense,  S.B. 

It  may   be  from    Lat.  turg-cre  to  swell.      But  I 
■would    prefer  Su.G.   truln-a,  id.   Isl.  thruln-a,  id. 
tliri./e  a  tiiinor. 
TkUUGET,    v.      I  dread  trudget   of  you  ;   I 

suspect  th  :t  \ou  will  do  some  mischief,  or  play. 

me  some  trick  ;    Loth. 

Perhaj-.s  allied  to  Aiem.  trug  fraud,  trug-en  to 
deceive;  as  being  the  same  with  O.I-.  treget  dc. 
ceit,  treachery,   Minot's  Foems,   p.  31. 

For  all  tiiaire  treget  and  thaire  gile. 

TRUE-BLUE,  ndj.     An  epithet  f  rmerlv  given 

'I.  tl.os.  wh<  were  account^;  rigid  Presbyterians, 

and  stili  occasionally  u-cd,  S. 

Hence  (he  title  of  a  pani,hlet,  published  about 
the  beginning  of  last  century,  "  A  Sample  of  Truc- 
Blcu  Fresby ierian  Ijoyahy." 

Tins  phraM-ology  seems  'o  have   originated  during, 
the  civil  wars   in    the   iime   of  Charles  L,   when  the 
opposite  parlies  were  distinguished  by  badges  of  dif. 
fercnt  colours. 

'"•  -  Few,  or  none  of  this  army  wanted  a  blue 
ribband i  but  the  loru  Gordon  and  some  others  of 
the  niar.piis'  family  had  a  ribband,  when  they  were 
dwelling  in  the  town,  of  a  red  tiesh  colour,  winch 
tiny  wore  in  iheir  hais,  and  called  it  thy  Rui/al  Rib- 
band, as  a  sign  of  their  love  and  loyalty  to  ihc 
king.  In  despite  and  derision  tjiere  jf  this  blue  rib- 
band was  worn,  and  called  the  Cove/iunttr.-  liib- 
biind  by  the  haill  soldiers  of  the  army."  Spalding's- 
'1  roubles,  i.  123.  V.  also  p.  ICO. 
TRUFF,  s.     Corr.  ..f  E.  turf,  S. 

Lang  may  his  iriiff  in  gowans  gay  be  drest ! 
F»rgus.son''s  Poems,  ii.  8.     V.  Trove. 
TRUFF,  s.     A  trick,  a  deceit. 

Ne  bid  I  not  into  my  stile  for  ihy 

To  speke  of  triij/iy,  nor  nane  harlottry. 

Doug.  I'irgil,   Prol.  272.  4. 

Ital.  truffa,  id.  truff-ure,  to  cheat,  to  deceive, 
truj/iere,  a  deceiver.  In  Fr.  the  sense  is  limited  to 
that  Uece),tion  that  is  included  in  mockery.  Truffe 
a  gibe,  trujfer  to  mock,  truff-eur  a  mocker.  Hence 
perhajs, 

To  TiiuFF,  V.  a      To  steal,  Gl.  Shirr. 
TitDFFi'iiK,  ,v.      A    eteiver. 

Than  w  ox  1  lene,  that  1  lukc  to  sic  ane  trujfuris 
tent. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  239.  b.  23. 
TRUGGS,  s.      A    mode   of  profane   swearing, 

used  ainoiij.  the  vij^jar,  S.B. 

It  is  generally  viewed  as  a  corruption  of  troth,  to 
■which  it  IS  equivalent.  But  it  seems  rather  derived 
from  MoesG.  triggua,  Su.G.  trigg,  faithful,  /rig- 
gua,  a  covenant.  It  is  an  aDecling  proof  of  the 
pertinacity  of  men  in  immoral  customs,  that  some 
of  the  oaths  used  in  this  country  seem  to  retain  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  highest  antiquity.     Thus  Goihe, 
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a  rommon  profanation  of  the  name  of  God,  S.B. 
is  evidently  MoesG.  GotJia,  the  Ti'ry  terra  used  to 
denote  tlie  Supreme  Being,  when  Ulphilas  wrote, 
during  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  great,  that  is, 
nearly  fil'teen  hundred  years  ago.  V^.  Michaelis'  In- 
(rod.'Lcct.  sect.  68. 

TRUKIER,  Tkuckeh,  s.  A  coiuemptuous  de- 
sij;nation,  always  implying  that  the  person,  to 
whom  it  is  given,  has  done  something  that  is 
clTensive,  S. 

Despiteful  spider,   poor  of  sprite, 
Begins  with  babbling  me  to  blame  ; 
^owk  wyte  me  not  to  gar  thee  griet ; 
Thy  trattling,   Trukicr,   I  shall  tame. 

Pulxail,  f\'ut.son''s  Coll.  iii.  2. 
The  term  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  deceit.  O. 
(ierm.  tnigh,  guile,  Teut.  droglioier,  a  deceiver, 
bcdn'cgh-cr,  id.  Perhaps  merely  a  contemptuous 
use  of  l''r.  Iroqueiir,  one  who  barters  or  trucks; 
as  persons  of  this  description  have  not  generally 
been  supposed  worthy  of  implicit  confidence. 

TRULIE,    adj.     True,   not   fictitious.     A  tntUe 

story,  ti.B.     Su.G.  trotig,  credibilis. 
TRULIS,  5.  j}L     Some  kind  of  game. 
So  mony  lords,  so  niony  nalurall  fulis, 
That  bettir  accordis  to  play  thame  at  the  truli's, 
Nor  seis  the  dulis  that  commons  dois  sustcne. 
Dunbar,  liaima/jjiw  Poems,  p.  42. 
Lord  llailes  thinks  that  this  may  mean  some  game 
which  resembles  a  spindle,  from  Fr.  trouil,  id.    "  I 
am  informed,"   he  adds  that  trule  means  some  child- 
ish game,  of  the  nature  odappjjJtole."  Note,  p.  251. 
Germ,  tori  signifies  the  game  of  top.     The  term, 
however,  seems  rather  to  denote  some  trundling  sort 
of  game,    perhaps   resembling   the   bowls  ;    as    jiro- 
bably  allied  to  Su.G.  trill-a  rotari,  ut  solet  globus  ; 
Ihre. 

TRULLION,  5.  A  sort  of  crupper,  Mearns; 
the  same  with  Tronacli,  q.  v.  Isl-  trnva/e,  im- 
pedimentum  ? 

To  TRUMP,  V.  n.     To  march,  to  trudge,  S. 
With  that  thai  war  weill  ncr  the  King  ; 
And  he  left  his  amonesting. 
And  gert  trump  to  the  assemble. 

Barbour,  viii.  293.  MS. 
And  than,  but  langer  delaying, 
Thai  gert  trump  till  the  assemble. 
On  athir  sid  men  mycht  than  se 
Alony  a  wycht  man,  and  worthi, 
Redy  to  do  chewalry. 

Ibid.  xii.  491.  MS. 
Eneas  all  his  oist  and  hale  armye 
Has  rasit  trumpin  to  the  toun  in  hye. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  379.  8. 
Su.G.   Isl.  tramp-u,    calcare ;    Germ,   trump-en 
currere. 

Ilardyng,  however,  uses  the  v.  with  the  prep,  up 
in  a  ditl'erent  sense. 

The  Erie  then  of  Northumberland  throughout 
Raysed  up  the  land,  and  when  he  came  it  nere, 
The  kyng  trumped  up,  and  went  away  full  clere. 
Cron.  Fol.  222.  a. 
It  seems  to  signify,  trussed  up  his  goods. 


To  TRUMP,  r.  w.     I.   To  trumpet  forth,   to 
sound  abroad  ;   with  the  prep.  up. 

Tharefore  trump  up,  blaw  furtli  thine  eloquence. 
Doug.  I'irgil,   376.  14. 
We  have  the  same  phraseology  in  the  Battallyc  of 
Agynhourte. 

They  tramped  up  full  meryly, 
The  grete  battell  to  gederes  ged. 

Jp.  Watson's  Hist.  E.  P.  ii.  36. 
Teut.  tromp-cn,  canere  tuba. 
2.  To  "  break  wind  backwards." 
In  publ\  k  platis  fra  thai  day 
Scho  wes  behyiid  than  truinpand  a.y  : 
Sa  wes  seho  schamyd  in  ilk  sted, 
Quliil  in  this  warld  liyr  lyf  scho  led. 

IVj/ntuzcii,  vi.  2.  98. 
TRUMP,  ,<f.     A  Jews-harp.     Fr.  (ro/npc,  Sir  J. 
Sinclair's  Observ.  p.  Ii)9. 

"   Like  a  sow  plajing  on   a   trump;'"  S.  Frov., 
"  spoken   when  people  do   a  thing   ungracefully.". 
Kelly,   p.  232.      V.  Cornepipe. 
To  TRUMP,  V.  a.     To  deceive. 
Than  sail  we  all  be  at  our  will. 
And  thai  sail  let  thaim  trumpyt  ill, 
Fra  thai  wyt  weill  we  be  away. 

Barbour,  xix.  712.  MS. 
That  fals  man,   by  dissaitfull  wordis  fare, 
With  wanhopc  trumpet  the  wofull  lufl'are. 

Doug.  I'irgil.,  24.  3. 
Fr.  tromp-cr,  Teut.  tromp-eu,  id.  The  E.  p. 
trump  up  seems  to  have  a  common  origin,  q.  to  fa- 
bricate by  deceiving  others.  As  Sw.  trumph-a,  id. 
has  the  same  orthography  with  trumpha,  to  play  at 
cards,  trumph  the  victorious  card,  (Seren.) ;  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  verbs,  signifying  to  deceive, 
have  originally  a  reference  to  this  amusement,  which 
has  been  so  common  a  mean  of  deception. 

Tkumpe,  s.     1.  a  trifle,  a  thing  of  little  value. 
Ten  tcyndis  ar  ane  trumpe,  bot  gif  he  tak  may 
Ane  kinrik  of  parisch  kyrkis  cuplit  with  com- 
mcndis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  239.  a.  10. 
2.  In  pi.  goods. 

Now,  haly  fader,  thi  maicste  inclyne, 
(irant  that  our  nauy  thys  fyre  may  eschapc, 
And  from  distructioun  delyuer  and  out  scrape 
The  sobir  trumpis,  and  mey  ne  graith  of  Troyanis. 
Duug.  Virgil,   150.  55. 
"   From  Belg.  tromp,  a  rattle  for  little  children  ; 
tromp-en,  to  rattle,  or  play  with  a  rattle  ;"   Rudd. 
Tuu.Mi'OUH,  TiiUMPEii,  s.     I.  A  deceiver. 
Mony  jjruud  trumpour  with  him  trippit. 

Dunbar,  [hinnatj/na  Poems,  p.  27. 
Lord    Ilailes   renders   this  rattlescull ;   from    the 
idea  that  trump  signifies  rattle,   Belg.     But  Dunbar 
evidently  uses  the  term  elsewhere,  in  a  moral  sense, 
as  opposed  to  gud  men,  and  conjoined  with  schreais. 
Sum  gevis  gud  men  for  thair  gud  kewis. 
Sum  gevis  to  trumpouris,  anJ  to  schrcwis. 

Bannati/ne  Poems,  p.  50. 
I  am  not  for  a  trumper  tane. 

Cherrie  and  Slae,  st.  86. 
£t  uulli  imidias  quondam  simulata  paravi. 

Lat.  Par. 
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1  cannot  therefore  agree  with  Tyrwhitt,  who,  re- 
ferring  to  the  passage  first  quoted,  lliiiiks  that  the 
word  means  trumpeters;  Cant.  Tales,  Note,  v.  2G73. 

Fr.  (rompeur,  id. 
'J.  Sometimes  used  as  a  contemptuous  designation, 
without  any  definite  meaning. 

How  durst  thow,  iritinpcr,   be  sa  bald, 
To  tant  or  tell,  that  he  was  aid  ? 

Phitotiis,  S.  P.  R.  iii.  21. 
TRUMPH.      7b  p/ri)/  Innnp/i  (thout,  to  be  on  a 
footing  with,  to  perform  actions  equally  valour- 
ous,  8.B. 

Achilles  ^)/(/(/r(/ na'  trurvph  iilxiul 
VVi'  him,    he  says  ;   but  jud^c  ye. 

Puews  ill  the  Ihiclian  D/'iilecf,   p.  19. 
Tnanph,  S.,   has  the  same  meaning  with  iriinip, 
K.  as  denoting  the  principal  rard. 
TRUNCHER  SPEIR,  a  pointless  spear,  a  spear 
"having  part  of  it  lopped  off. 

With  twa  blunt  truncher  speirs  squair, 

It  was  thair  interprise, 
To  ferlit  with  baith  thair  faces  bair, 
For  luvc,  as  is  the  Ryse. 

Scoft,    Evergreen,  ii.  178. 
The  same  with  E.  triiiuhcvn,  Fr.  (runchet,  iron, 
son;  {vom  tronc-ir,  to  cut  oil',   to  break   into  two 
pieces. 

TRUNSCHEOUR,  .';.     A  plate,  a  trencher,  S. 
Syne  hva.i\v  triinscheciiris  did  thay  fdl  and  charge 
With  wilde  scrabbis  and  vtliir  frutis  large. — 
Nc  spare  thay  not  at  last,  for  laik  of  mete, 
Thare  fatale  foure  nukit  trunscheouris  for  til  ete. 
Doug.  Virgil,  '208.  43.  52. 
Fr.  trenchcoir,  quadra  mensaria;  from  trcnch-er, 
to  cut,  as  on  these  meat  is  cut. 
TRUSTFUL,  adj.     Trust-worthy. 

"  If  the  whole  supplicants  had  been  so  trustful 
in  a  matter  so  great  and  universal, — their  Lordslii|)s 
could  not  but  have  engaged  lives,  fortunes,  and  ho- 
nour, for  a  good  success  to  follow  their  advice." 
Baillic's  Lett.  i.  42. 
TUAY,  (idj.  Two.  V.  Tw.v. 
TUCK,  s.     Turk  of  driiw,  beat  of  drum,  S. 

"  The  council  give  orders,   that  after  the  muster 
is  over  this  day,  one  company  of  the  Militia  keep 
guard  in   the   Canongate  '1  olbootli,  and  another  in 
the  Abbey,  and  that   the  whole   Regiment  be  ready 
to  draw  together  upoi\   the  luck   of  drum.'"      Wod- 
row's  Hist.  p.  51.     V.  TotJK. 
TUEIT,    ,?.     '•    An  imitative  word,    expressing 
the  short  shrill  cry  of  a  small   b'rrd  ;  hence   to 
iziiller ;  Teut.  zittcni,"  Gl.  Compl. 
"  The  rede  schank  eryit  mj/fiit,  mj  fut,  and  the 
oscc  eryit  f«e//."     Compl.  S.  p.  GO. 
TUFF,  ,f.     A  tuft  of  feathers  or  ribbons. 
My  Lady,  as  she  is  a  woman. 
Is  born  a  helper  to  undo  man. — 
For  she  invents  a  thousand  toys. 
That  house,  and  hold,  and  all  destroys ; 
As  scarfs,  shephroas,  tuffs  and  rings, 
Fairdings,  facings,  and  powderings  ; 
Rebats,  ribands,   bands  and  ruti's, 
Lapbcuds,  shagbands,  cuffs  and  mufls  ; 


Folding  outlays  [ourlays],  pearling  sprigs^ 
Alrys,   vardigals,  periwigs; 
Hats,   hoods,  wires,  and  also  kells. 
Washing-balls,  and  perfuming  smells  : 
French-gows  cut  out,  and  double  banded. 
Jet  rings  to  make  her  pleasant-handed  : 
A  fan,  a  feather,  bracelets,  gloves. 
All  new-come  busks  she  dearly  loves. 
For  such  trim  bony  baby-clouts. 
Still  on  the  Laird  she  greets  and  shouts  ; 
AN'hich  made  the  Laird  take  up  more  gear. 
Than  all  the  lands  or  rigs  could  bear. 

fVatsou'i  Coll.  i.  30. 
Fr.  touffc,  a  tuft,  applied  to  hair,  ribbons,  feathers, 
kc.  On  faisoit  il  y  a  quelque-temps,   des  garnitures 
d'une  grosse<o«J/V  de  rubaus. — XinetoiiffcAi'  plumes  ; 
c'cst-a-dire,  un   gros   bouquet,   comme   celui  qu'ori 
met  sur  les  c.tpilcnes.     Diet.  Trev. 
TUFFING,  ToiM-iN,  s.     Tow,  ockam;  wading. 
The  tujfiiig  kindillis  bctuix  the  plankis  wak, 
Quharfra  ouerthrawis  the  pikkysmok  coil  blak. 
Doug.  Virgil,   150.  39. 
Dan.  toi,  Su.G.  stuff,  coactuni,  eonstipatum  uti 
materia  pilei  ;   Ihre.     Fr.  touffu  thick. 
To  TUFFLE,  v.  a.     To  ruffle,  to  put  any  thing 
in  disorder  by  handling  it,  or  tossing  in  it,  S. 
Tifle,  A.  Bor. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Su.G.  tuejl-u  originally 
to  play  at  dice,  from  fuftael  tessera  ;   in  a  secondary 
sense,   to  contend.     But  I    prefer  ixcefullt   twofold, 
A.S.   tzctj-fifld-an   duplicare,    to   double;    because 
things  said  to  be  tufflcd,  are  generally  such  as  are 
crossed,  in  consequence  of  being  folded  down. 
TUG,.  5.    "  Raw  hide,  of  which  formerly  plougli. 
traces  were  made  ;"  Gl.  Burns,  S.O. 
Thou  was  a  noble  fitlie-lan', 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn. 

Burns,  iii.  143.     V.  Teug. 
To  TUGGLE,  Tugle,  v.  a.     \.  To  pull  by  re- 
peated jerks,  S. 

Now  we  leave  Nory  wi'  her  change  of  dress, — 
Till  we  inform  you  of  poor  Lindy's  fate, 
That  was  left  corded  up  at  sic  a  rate. 
Tuggling  and  struggling  how  to  get  him  free, 
He  did  great  pyne  and  meikle  sorrow  dree. 
Ross's  Ihlenore,  p.  43. 
2. Tossed  backwards  and  forwards,  handled  roughly, . 

Tousled  and  tuggUd  with  town  tykes.   V 

Tovsi.E. 
3.    Fatigued   with    travelling    or    severe    labour, 
wrought  above  one's  strength,  kept  under,  S.B. 
Tug/it  and  travalit  thus  trew  men  can  tyre. 
Sawundir  wait  wes  the  way,  wit  ye  but  wene. 
Gai:an  and  Gol,  i.  3. 
This  may  be  either  from  Su.G.  toeg.a  to  draw,, 
or  from  E.  tug. 
TUG- WHITING,  5. 

"  About  this  time  some  lug-tchitings  were  taken, 
and  by  God's  providence  the  fishes  became  larger." 
Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  39. 
TUIGH,  s. 

A  man  at  one  for  to  serve  lordis  twayn, 

The  quhilk  be  baith  coutrair  in  opjnioD  ; 


T  U  K 


T  U  L 


Be  trcw  to  both,  without  (uigh  of  trcson, 

It  may  welc  ryme,  but  it  acconlis  noiiijht. 

Pink.  S.  P.  R.  iii.  l-J  J. 
"  Touch,"  Gl.  Pink.  But  it  sccnis  to  signify 
suspicion,  from  A.S.  tv:eog-an  dubitarc,  t-isco  a 
doubt.  Alem.  zucli-on,  Sii.G.  ticck-a,  to  doubt, 
tzcekan  doubting.  Ihre  derives  the  v.  from  <i^aa, 
because  in  doubting  the  thought  is  as  it  were  drawn 
into  tico  parts.     Hence  also  Su.G.  tzsc,  douht. 

TUILYIE,  TuLYE,  TooLYiE,  s.     A  quarrel,  a 
broil,  a  combat,  S. 

"  Chaud-melle, — ane   hoat   suddaine   tiiilj/ie,    or 
debaite,  quhilk  is  o|)poncdas  contrair  to  fure-thoucht 
fellonic."     Sliene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Chaitd-melle. 
Be  that  the  bargan  was  all  (ilayit, 
The  stringis  stert  out  of  thair  nokks  ; 
Sevin-sum,   that  the  tulye  maid, 
Lay  griiffling  in  the  stokks. 

Pcbli^-  to  the  Play.,   st.  19. 
Yc  do  abound  in  coal  and  calk  : 
And  think,  as  fools,  to  (ley  all  faes 
With  targets,  tuilics,  and  toom  talk. 

Ptikcart,  lValxon\i  Coll.  iii.  9. 
Sibb.  derives  Toolijc  from  Teut.  tiii/!  Ial)or.  I 
have  not  observed,  tiiat  this  term  is  older  than  the 
■reign  of  Q.  Mary.  It  was  probably  introduced  by 
the  application  of  a  Fr.  term  in  a  particular  sense  ; 
as  toiiilUer,  to  mix  in  a  confused  manner,  which 
might  be  applied  to  a  crowd  in  a  tumultuous  state, 
or  entering  into  a  broil.  Tout,  tiijjl-en,  however,  in 
a  secondary  sense  denotes  rage;  furece,  Kilian.  Gael. 
iaghiil,  to  contend,  to  drive  the  ball -to  the  goal,  has 
by  some  been  viewed  as  the  origin. 

To  Tirir.YiE,   Tooj.iE,   r.   w.     To  quarrel,   to 

squabble,   S. 

"  Ane  French  word,  Melle,  dissension,  strife, 
debate  ;.  as  wee  say,  that  ane  lip-s  moiled  or  liiilijicd 
with  ane  vther."    Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Mcllctum. 

"  A  lulj/ing  tike  comes  limping  iiame;"  S.  Prov. 
Ramsay,   p.  17. 

Sac  whilos  they  toolied,  whiles  they  drank, 
Till  a'  their  sense  was  smoor'd. 

Ranmai/s  Poems,  i.  280. 
TtTii,YiF.-i\n;LiE,  s.    The  same  wi'.h  Tiiih/ie,  S.B. 

I  know  not  if  mulic  should  be  traced  to  Teut. 
mityl-en,  to  quarrel  ;  ilostruin  evtendere  simulta'is 
aut  irae  causa,  mutirc,  mussitare,  cum  indignationc 
et  stomacho  ;   Kilian.      V.  Tutk-mute. 

TuiCYEGUR,   J.     One   who   is  addicted  to  fight- 
ing or  engaging  in  broils. 
"   Gif  there    be  any   injurious   persons   of   their 

neighbours,   or   dcfainers  of  others,   coniiuon  fecht- 

crs  (tuitijeours)  or  any  other  malefactors."    Chalm. 

Air.  c.  39.  s.  73. 

Tuii.YiEsuM,  adj.     Quarrelsome,  S. 

Tiiili/iesum  dogs  emit  happing  liamc  ;  S.  Prov.  i.  e. 
Those,  who  arc  iucliued  to  brawls,  generally  suffer 
by  them. 

TUILL,  ...  "  Tnl,  trouble,"  Pink. 
In  Scotland  had  not  bene  sic  tuill, 
Gif  this  had  bcia  the  common  rewl. 

Maitland  Poems,  p,  221. 


If  this  be  the  sense,  it  must  be  allied  to  Teut. 
icul.en  laborare.      But  I   suspecl  that    it  rather  sig- 
nifies coulentiou,  as  the  same  with  Tu.ljje,  q.  v. 
TULCHANE,  Tui.cmin,  s.      I.   /v    calf's  skin, 

in  its  rough  state,  stuffed  with  straw,   and  set 

beside  a  cow  to  make  Ijcr  give  her  milk,  S. 

Hence  the  phrase  Tiilihiine  liisliops. 

"  Here  is  a  fair  shew  of  restoring  benefices  of 
cure,  great  and  snuill  to  the  Kirk  :  But  in  etfect  it 
was  to  restore  only  titles,  which  noblemen  perceiv. 
ed,  could  not  he  given  conveniently  to  themselves  ; 
but  they  gripped  to  the  commodity, ,  in  obtaining 
from  the  titulars,  either  temporal  lands  fewed  to 
themselves,  or  tithes,  or  pensions  to  their  servants 
or  depcnders.  Aiul  therefore  the  Bishops,  admitted 
according  to  this  new  order,  were  called  in  je-st, 
Tukhane  Bishops.  A  Tulchane  is  a  calf-  ..kin 
stutl'ed  full  with  straw,  to  cause  the  cow  giv  ii  ilk. 
The  Bishop  had  the  title,  but  my  Lord  got  the  milk 
or  commoditie."     Calderwood's  Hist.  \).  55. 

"  Mr.  Patrick  Adamson,  in  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  against  the  order  of  bishops,  had  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  that  there  were  three  sorts  of 
bishojjs,  I  The  Lord's  Bi'hup,  viz.  Christ's,  and 
such  was  every  pastor.  II  Mij  Lord  Bishop,  that 
is  a  bishop  who  is  a  lord  who  si:s  and  votes  in  par- 
liament, and  exercises  jurisdiction  over  his  lireiliren. 
HI.  My  Lord's  Bi'hup,  one,  whom  some  lord  or 
nobleman  al  court  places  to  be  receiver-g.-ncral  of 
his  renh,  and  to  give  leases  for  his  lordship's  be- 
hoof; but  had  neither  the  means  nor  power  of  a 
bishop.  This  last  sort  he  called  a  Tulchan  Bishop." 
Cant's  Hist.  Perth,   I.   Introd.  p.  xi. 

2.  A  bag  or  budget,  generally  of  the   skin  of  an 
animal,  SB. 

— "  Fide  him  bclly-flaught,  his  skin  wad  mak  a 
gallant  ttilrhiii  for  you."   Journal  from  London,  p.  2. 

3.  The  trim  is  metaph.  applied  to  a  chubby,  some- 
times to  a  dwarlish,  child.   An;:. 

It  has  been  said  that  I'ukluin  is  an  Irish  word 
used  in  the  si-nse  first  mentioned;  Knox's  Hist.  Life, 
xxxiii.  But  I  have  met  with  no  evidence  of  this. 
It  is  not  imijrobable,  that  it  is  of  Gothic  origin. 
Su.G.  tolk  dignities  a  model.  In  re  architectonica 
dicitur  modulus  vel  typus,  ad  quem  plura  facicnda 
exiguntur,  ut  forma  ciassitie  vel  longitudine  similia 
sint;  Ihre.  Isl. /«//.•-«  signitics  to  entice  ;  pellicere. 
Now,  tulchan,  in  sense  I.,  corresponds  to  both 
terms.  It  is  a  resemblance  of  the  animal,  made  as 
like  to  it  as  possible  :  and  it  is  thus  made,  for  the 
purpose  of  enticing  the  dam  to  give  her  milk. 
TULSURELIKE,  adj. 

And  at  his  mouth  a  hliibbir  stodc  of  fome, 
Like  to  ane  bore  quhetting  his  tuskis  kene, 
Rycht  tiilsnrelike,   but  temneraunce  in  tenc. 
Henrysonc's  Test.  Creseide,  Chron.  S.  P.  i.  163. 
It  conveys  the  idea  of  furious. 
TUMDEIF,  i'.     Some  kind  ot  disease,  mention- 
ed by  Sir  John  Roull. 

Tumdeif  or  edroposy, 

Maigraui,  madness,  or  missilry,  kc. 

V.  Gl.  Compl.  p.  330. 
The  last  syllable  is  apparently  allied  to  Isl.  deife, 


T  U  M 


T  U  R 


]n«bitOj  viribiis  dcfraudo.  Could  \re  suppose  tho 
first  to  be  from  Su.G.  iiimmc,  pollcx,  it  might  sig- 
nify want  of  feeling  or  numbness  in  tlie  thumb,  or 
otlior  joints. 

To  TUME,  V.   a.     To  empty,  to  evacuate,  S. 
D.»n.   tomm-cr,    Su.G.  Isl.  toem.a,  vacuare,  A. 
Bor.  toum  or  tumc.      V.  Tevm. 
TcMK,  TooM,  Tome,  adj.     I.  Empty,  having  no- 
thing in  it,  S.      Toomp,   A.  Bar.  iil. 
Bot  other  lordis,   that  war  by, 
Sayd,   he  had  filled  fullyly 
His  baggis,   and  thairris  all  i:c!ne  war. 

fVyntojDrt,  vlii.  40.  95. 
"  A  loom  purse  makes  a  bleit  (bashful)  merchant;" 
A.  Bor.  Ray.     This  is  also  used  iu  S. 
Su.G.  torn,   Isl.  tom-ur,  id. 

2.  Untenanted,  S. 

"   Better  a.  tumc  house   than   an  ill   tenant;"'  S. 
Prov. 

It  is  used  iu  tlie  same  .<iense  by  li.  Brnnne. 

In  ther  way  ilk  dele  thei  fond  voide  als  hethc, 
The  toun  of  Mount  Carinele,  the  toun  of  Na- 
zareth, 
The  strong  castelle  Pilryn,  that  first  wonnc  wa«, 
Alle  tok  llicardyn,  Calo^n  &;  Kayfas. 
Ilkon  thise  thei  seised,  tome  alle  thei  fond. 

P.  192. 
Hcarnc,  not  understanding  the  term,  renders  it, 
*'  shut,  enclosed,  cut ;"  Gl.  The  sense  is  illustrat- 
ed by  the  first  verse  quoted.  "  They  found  every 
thing  in  their  way  void  as  heath,"  or  "  as  a  de- 
sert." 

3.  In  a  state  of  inanition,  as  to  food,  /"hi  rery 
tume;  My  stomach  is  quite  empty.  Ye  re  no 
tume ;  You  are  not  in  want  of  food,  you  can- 
not be  hungry,  S.     Clung,  synon. 

4.  Lean,  lank.  A  lung  tume  man,  one  who  is 
tall  and  meagre,  S. 

5.  Shadowy,  unsubstantial. 

And  were  not  his  expert  mait  Sibylla 
Taucht  him  ihay  war  bot  vode  gaistis  all  tha, — 
lie  had  apoun  thanic  ritscliit  iu  grele  haist, 
And  with  his  bitand  brycht  brand  all  in  vane, 
The  tumc  schaddois  smityng  to  haue  slane. 

Doug,  t'tr^il,   173.  30. 
G.  Vain  ;    as  denoting  the   want  of  any   proper 
cause  for  boasting. 

Sum  spendis  on  the  auld  vsc, 

Sura  uiakis  ane  tumc  ruse. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  Prol.  238,  b.  3.    V.  Tlii.yie,  ,«. 

7.  Unprofitable,  what  brings  no  return,  S. 

O'er  lang  with  empty  brag  we  liavc  been  vain. 
Of  toom  dominion  on  the  plenteous  main. 

Ramtiij/'s  Forms,  i.  52. 

8.  Deficient  in  mini.  A  loom  chiehl,  one  who 
has  no  understanding,  often  with  a  negative  pre- 
fixed, No  a  lume  man,  i.  e.  a  sensible  man,  S. 

Tume,  <:.  A  tume  of  ruin,  a  sudden  and  heavy 
fall  of  rain,  S.B. 

TuME-nANDiT,  a(tj.    Empt)'-handed,  in  whatever 
respect,  S. 
Vol.  II. 


-Ml  tak  fat  yo  gee, 


Ye're  nae  toom-handed,  gin  your  heart  be  free. 
Rosi's  Hflcnorr.  Introd. 
Su.G.  tomhncnd,    qui  vaciias  tnanus  habet,    qui 
nihil  aJlVrt  ;   Ihre. 

TUMFIE,  .?.  A  dumpiih  sort  of  fellow,,  ore 
who  is  dull  and  stupid,  S.O.  ;  used  also  as  an 
ndj. 

Dan.  dumt.fae,  "  a  silly  fellow,  a  blockhead."' 
M'olir.     As  it  also  signifies  a  brute,  it  seems  formed 
from  dum,   blockish,  and   f,':e  cattle,  q.  stupid  as  a 
brute. 
TUP,  s.     I.  Tlie  common   term  for  a  ram,  S. 

also  used  StaiFordi.  and  A.  Bor. 
2.   A  fotdish  fellow,  S. 

This  may  be  cither  a  mctaph.    use   of  the  term  ; 
or  allied  to  Teut.  tolpe  foolish. 
TUQUHEIT,  Telchit,  .^.     The  hpwlng,  S. 
In  come  twa  liyrand  F"iilis  with  a  foud  fair, 
The  tuquhcit,  and  the  giikkit  gowk,  and  yede 

hiddie  giddie, 
R  wischit  bayth  to  the  Bard,  and  niggit  his  hare  j 
Callit  him  thris  thevisnek,  to  fhraw  inawiddie. 

Houlate,  iii.  15. 
That  the  word  thevunek  contains  an  allusion  to 
the  cry  of  this  bird,  appears  from  the  use  of  it  else- 
where. 

"  The  tuechitis  cryi'f  thniis  nclc,  quhen  the  piettis 
clattrit."  Corapl.  S.  p.  60. 

The  name  is  probably  meant  to  imitate  the  sound 
made  by  this  bird  ;  like  Germ,  kiwit ;  Sw.  koziipa, 
E.  pezeet,  Fr.  dhhuit,  and  S.  synon.  Peeaeep.  pces- 
Kcep,  q.  V. 

TURBOT,  s.  The  name  commonly  given,  in  our 
markets,  to  halibut,  S, 

"  The  fish  on   this  part  of  the  coast,  are  cod, 
ling,  skate,  mackerel,  hollybot,  here  called  turbot." 
P.  St.  Vigeans,   Forfars.  Statist.  Ace.  xii.  171.  N. 
TURCHIE,  adj.    Short  and  thick,  squat;  Perths. 
TURCUME,  .?.     Clotted  filth. 

And  all  the  day  quliair  cucr  scho  go, 
Sic  liquour  scho  likkis  vp  also  ; 
The  turcumis  of  hir  taill  I  trow, 
Micht  be  ane  supper  till  ane  sow. 
T-ifnd^dil  011  S^de  Tiiiil/t,  ll'arki^,  1592.  p.  309. 
I'erhaps  allied  to  Su.G.  trarrk,  sordes. 
TURDION,  s.     "  A  species  of  galliard  or  gay 
dance;  Fr.  tordion  "  Gl.  Compl.    V.  Brall. 

TURKAS,  TunKEs,  Tvukcsse,  s.  Pincers, 
nippers,  S. 

Thay  wer  full  strenge  of  countenance, 
Lyk  turkas  burnaud  reid. 

Dunbar,   llaniiulvne  Poemn,  p.  29. 

Wyth  the  grypand  Itirkes  oft  also 

The  glouaud  lumpe  Ihay  turnit  to  and  fro. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  258.  27. 
"  Man's  heart  on  earth  is  like  a  teeth  in  the  jaw 
the  deeper  roote  it  haih    the  more    paine  it  cauKth, 
when  it  is  drawing  out  with  the  turkesse.  Z.  Bo\d'.s 
Last  Battell,   p.  534.  ,  ,  .      " 

Arm.  turcqucs,  turkef,  Id.  Lhuyd.  Bullet  sa>s 
that  the  term  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  Kraache- 
Comte.  ^ 
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TURN,  .f.  To  do  the  Itini.  I.  To  perform  any 
piece' of  work  or  business,  8. 
"  Tlie  oviT.loid  ^all  due  all  the  liiniin  and  af- 
fairs pi'ctfiirms;  to  the  huirt-,  and  sail  porscw  all  his 
])K'Vi'f  and  action^  for  him,"  &c.  lieg.  Maj.  B.  ii. 
c.  41.  §  7.  ■;•••.' 

— "  There  was  no  pay  to  the  wa<»c'd  horsi-mcn 
and  footmen,  wlu-rcin  stood  the  forces  that  were  re 
\)<>sci\  in  (o  do  the  turn."  Mr.  Ja.  Alcllvill's  ilS. 
Mcni.  |).  229. 

i^.    Vq  be  sufficient   for  any  purpose  ;  to  give  sa- 
tisf.ct'Oii.  S. 

Bill  words  I  ^viiiiia  lander  vising  be, 
iN'or  V.  ill  sic  ad'.si'ls  do  the  liirii  with  inc. 

Ron's  Jli-leiiorc,  |).  85. 
TURNER,  s.     A  copper  coin,  formerly  current 
in  S.,  in  value  two  pennies  Scots  money,  and 
equivalent  to  a  Bodlc. 

•■  So  far  as  I  know,  the  copper  coins  of  two 
pennies,  commonly  called  (•co-]>ciiiii/  pieces,  boddles 
or  lunwrs,  and  also  biiOccs,  conlaiiiing  sixpences, 
ur  half  a  shilling  Scots,  such  as  the  Knglish  call 
half-pennies,  beijan  to  be  coined  after  the  rcstora- 
tioii,  in  the  begiiuiinf;  of  Charles  ll.'s  reign."  In- 
trod.  to  Anderson's  Diplom.  p.  138. 

The  learned  writer  is  mistaken,  in  giving  so  late  a 
dale  to  the  Turiwr.  This  coin  was  struck  in  the 
roign  of  James  VI.  '   . 

— '•  King  Charles'  turner^,  striken  b)'  the  earl 
of  Stirling,   by  virtue  of  the    king's   gift,  \<ere,   by 
proclamation,— cried  down  from  two  pennies  to  one 
penny  ;   king  James'   twners  to   pass  for   two  pen- 
nies,   becansc   they   were   no   less   worth  ;    and   the 
kaird  ^(/;V)c/"j:  sim|)liciter  discliargcd,   as   false  eiiin. 
zies."     Spaldin;;'s  Troubles,  i.  197.    V.  also  p.  217. 
Since,  Allan's  death,  nae  body  car'd 
For  ancji  to  sprer  h«w  Scotia  far'd, 
Xor  |>lack  uor  thristled  tiir/ur  war'd, 
To  (juench  her  d'oiilh. 
Dr.  Uc/iltic'i  Addrcn-,  liosi's  Ihlenvrc. 
Iliidd.  seems  justly  to  observe,  tliat   "   tliis  name 
is  taken  from   the  French,   \vho  were   used   to   call 
their  gros,  d.'-rnlcr  [1.  dcnier'\,  and  doubles,    Tour- 
nois,  from  the  nioiiey  coined   with   a  great  mixture 
11^  brass  ifi  the  city  of  Tuum.'"   Ibid.  p.  220w   These 
were  also  current   iu   S.,   on    account  of  the  friend- 
ship between  the  two   nations.      Tliey   have  the   in- 
scription, Double  Tuiirnoii-)  i.  e.  a  'rwo|)eniiy  piece 
■I'ournois  ;   of  the  reigns  of  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV'. 
ji'hus,  their   no:niiial  value  in  S.    was   the  same  as  in 
France.      Their    real   value  exceeded   ours.      For   a 
i''rench  penny  v»as,  according  to  Colgr.,  vo.  Totir- 
unit,  tlie  fciitli  part  of  a  penny  Sterling,   ours  being 
only  the  tuell'th. 

TURXGREYS,  9.     A  windin-  stair. 
A  cruell  portar  gat  apon  the  wall. 

I'owit  out  a  pyn,   the  portculys  leit  fall 

Uychard  Wallace  the  ticrngreijs  weill  has  seyn  : 
lie  folowit  fast  apon  the  ])ortar  keyn, 
A  lour  the  wall  deiVe  in  the  dyk  him  draifl', 
Tuk  wp  the  port,  and  leit  in  all  the  lavlF. 
!..      .  '-T       ■  Widluce,  i.v.  51li.  ?i!S. 

From  Fr.  tourn-cr  to  turn,  and  j/r,  contr.  from 
ikgri,   pi.  d':«rcz,  steps. 


TURN-TAIL,  ,v.     U.ed  as  syiion.  with  E.  Itmu 
coal.     Perb.ips  it  originally  denoted  a  fugitive. 
"    Many    of    the    Covenanters    proved    turn-Uiil 
through  plain   fear,  and    came  in   most  willingly  to 
him."     Sfialdiiig's  Troubles,  i.  170. 
TURNE-PYK,  Ti  u.NKi'KCK,  Tuiinfike,  s.    \. 
Tiie  winding  stiiir  of  a  castle. 
Syne  the  colis  and  crelis  wytli-all 
A-pon  the  tunic-jiijlc  lele  lie  fall  ; 
And  ane  syne  blewe  a  horn  in  liy. 
Than  in  the  castell  ras  the  cry. 

ll^i/iitoiBit,  viii.  3S.  74. 
2.  Any  stair  of  a  spiral  form  built  without  a  liouse, 
.  and  resembling  one  of  the  towers  of  a  castle,  S. 
"  A  Itirnpikc  iltiir  is  the  term  used  in  Kdinbiirgh, 
and  over  all  Scotland,  to  denote  a  stair,  of  which 
the  steps  arc  built  in  a  spiral  form,  like  a  screen 
[1.  screw]  winding  round  the  same  axis,  in  opposi. 
tion  to  straight  lliglils  of  steps,  which  are  calledica/e 
stairs."    .\rnol's  Hist.  F.din.  p.  2JG.  .\. 

"  Thus  the  King  accompaiiyed  only  with  the 
sajde  Maister  Alexander,  comes  forth  of  the  eliaiii. 
ber,  passeth  tlirough  the  ende  of  the  liall  (where 
the  U(d)leMieii  and  his  Majesties  servants  were  sitting 
at  their  dinner,)  up  a  itinicpeckc."  Accoiiiit  of 
Gowrie's  Conspiracy,   Cant's  llist.  IVrth,  i.  196. 

"  Hut  the  Karle  of  Gowrje  and  his  servants  made 
them  for  another  vva\  up  a  quiet  tiinicpcck,  which 
was  ever  condemned  before,  and  was  only  then  left 
open  (as  appeared)  for  that  purpose."  Ibid.  202. 
203. 

Teut.  torn,  toren,  signifies  a  tower,  bacckc  a 
])haros,  a  place  for  observation.  But  whether  this 
be  the  origin,   ii  doubtful. 

To  TURS,  Tiniss,  v.  a.     I.  To  pack  up  in   a 
bale  or  bundle,  as  E.   tri/.tx.,  Fr.  Inn/ss-n;  id. 
from  Isl.  Iruts  faspculus,  Belg.  tross  sarcina. 
2.  To  carry  off  hastily. 

This  jowell  he  gert  tiirxx  in  till  Ingland. 

ll'idlacc,   i.  12S.  .AIS. 
A  hiindreth  sdiippis,   that  riither  bur  and  a)  r, 
To,  tuna  thair  gud,   in  hawyn  was  lyand  Jhar. 
•  ■  l/ji'J.  vii.  1007.  MS. 

Fr.  trquss-cr  also  signifies  to  pluck  or  twitch  up; 
Cotgr.      . 

tJ.  To  take  one's   self  off  quickly,  to  march  with 
expedition. 

Thy  slicht  and  wylis  sal  the  not  bore  away^ 
Nor  hail  skartli  lijne  do  tiirs  the  hame  fri)  vs 
Vuto  thy  faderis  hous  the  fals  Auniis. 

Duug.  f'irsil,  390.  2C. 
Thidder  hail  the  pepill  of  Italia, 
And  all  the  land  eik  of  Kiiotria, 
Thare  doutsiim  asking  lunh  for  ansuere, 
.\nd  thare  peticiouns  gettis  assoilyet  here. 

Ib'id.  207.   12. 
4.   To   tu/'.is  fifrlh,  to   bring   out  what  has  been 

kept  in  s:ore.      Turasi/l  fitrtli  gcr  ;  Wallace. 
TuuKAiiLE,  ftdj.     What  may  be  earried  away. 

"  The  laird,  fearing  some  trouble  to  follow,  dis- 
plenished  the  place,  left  nothing  tursable  within," — 
Spalding's  Troubles,   i.  221. 
TURTOUR,   TunxLUE,   *■.     The   mnk-i5ove, 
Lat.  turlur.- 
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-S«(li'}'iily,  a  lurlKrc  quhitc  as  calkj 


So  evinly  vpon  my  liand  gaii  lyclit, 

Aiul  viUo  nic  &thc  tiirnyt  hir,  full  ryclit. 
King's  Qiiair,  vi.  5. 

TUSCIIE',  s.     A  girdle,  Dunbar.     V.  Tische. 

To  TUSH,  V.  n.     To  express  displeasure. 

"  iSay,  soini'  «iTe  piilicd  up,  and  lufh^il  at  the 
four  of  ollicrs,  instead  of  being  deeply  aileclod,  to 
see  what  spiritual  judgments  and  plagues  we  were 
thereliy  threatened  with,"  \;:.  Rutherford's  Lett. 
Toster'.  p.  51  }. 

Q.  to  command  silence,  from  Su.G.  /j/i/  silens, 
/j/st-ti  silure,  from  tig-u,  id.  IJoiice,  also  (unit.,  li. 
intcrj. 

TUSK,  s.  The  tor^k  of  Pennant,  S.  Asellus 
varius  vel  striatus,  Schonevelde  ;  G.idus  calhi- 
rias,  Linn. 

"  The  (ish  called  tush  abounds  on  the  coa'st  of 
Urapsa  ;  the  time  for  fishing  is  at  the  end  of  .May. 
This  (isii  is  as  big  as  a  ling,  of  a  brown  and  yellow 
colour,  has  a  broad  tail  ;  it  is  better  fresh  than  salt- 
ed."    Martin's  West.  Islands,   p.  385. 

"  It  is  a  fish  much  esteemed  for  its  delicacy  ;  the 
meat  divides  into  flakes  on  being  boiled,  like  that  of 
u  salmon  :  for  which  reason,  as  Schonevelde  tells 
us,  the  Germans  call  it  Scheibendorsch."  Pennant's 
Zool.  V.  iii.  IVJ.  Kd.  176<J. 

According  to  Pennant,  its  Sw.  name  is  torsk. 
This,  however,  is  rendered  end  by  Seren.,  coilliii^- 
by  W'ideg.  Our  designation  is  nearly  the  same  with 
Isl.  (hos/cr,  asellus. 

TUSSOCK  (()/  zdieat),  s.     A  tuft  of  wheat  in 
a  corn  field,  generally  owing  to  the  vegetating 
of  the  nest  or  granary  of  a  field-mouse,  Loth. 
Sw.  lest,  a  lock;  Isl.  thust-f,  a  handful  of  reeds. 
To  TUTE,  V.  n.     To  jut  out,  to  project ;  also 
Title,  s.  a  jutting  out,  a  projection,  S.B. 
Su.G.  tut,  rostrum,  a  beak;  Teut.  iuj/le,  id.  also, 
a  horn,   or  any  thing  wreathed.     Hence, 
TuTE-MowiTT,  adj.     Having  the  nether  jaw  pro- 
jected. 

How  fain  wald  I  discryve  perfytt 
My  ladyc  with  the  raekle  lippis  ! 
How  scho  is  /iite-ino:citl  lyk  an  aep. 

Dunbar  on  ane  liluk.moir  Liulye,  Maitland 
Poems,  p.  97. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  renders  this  fhick-lippcd,  deriving 
it  from  Su.G.  liit  rostrum.  But  most  probablv  it 
ii  originally  the  same  with  Teut.  toic-miii/l,  liii/te. 
uiiii/l,  bronchus  ;  which  properly  signifies  :  ••  liav- 
ing  the  teeth  and  nether  jaw  more  sticking  out  than 
the  ui)per  :"  Ainsw.  This  agrees  better  with  the 
similitude,  like  (in  ape,  than  the  idea  of  thick  lips. 
The  word  is  comp.  of  iui/te  rostrum,  and  niiiijl  os, 
oris,  whence  perhaps  our  inoic  mouth,  lielg.  toot, 
signifies  '•  a  wry  mouth  ;"  Scwel.  V.  JMow  and 
.Mowu.v.Ni). 

Tut-moufhed  ocCncs  in  a  similar  sense  in  K.  Som- 
ner  gives  it  as  synoii.  with  great-li|)ped,  when  ex- 
plaining A.S.  zcruc,  bronchus.  It  is  also  expl.  in 
the  same  manner  by  Seren. 

Isl.  tulna  intumesccrc,  lulnan  tumor,  and  tiil-ur 
tiunidus,  (G.  Andr.  p.  243),  seem  to  acknowledge 


the  same  fountain.    Perhaps  leit-u  rostrnm  belninuo/, 

ibid.  p.  'l:i7.  is  the  s.  synon.  with  Teut.  tvyic.    ' ..  ^ 
TirriE  TATIE,  w/er/.     Pshaw.     It  i*,  »ot  long 
since  this  plirase  was  in  use,  S.  .'n 

V.  'J'ooT,  V.  2.  and  Tut-mijte. 
TUTIVILLARIS,  s.  pi. 

Sa  inony  rackettis,  sa  mony  ketcbc-pillari?, 
Sic  ballis,  sic  nachettis,  and  sic  ti<tivillaris,—r' 
Within  this  land  was  nevir  hard  nor  sene. 

Diinliur,  liannati/ne  Poems,  p.  iJ. 
Lord  Ilailes  observes  from  Juniuv,  that  things  of 
no  value  were  anciently  called  tilivHilia,  as  the  term 
denoted  rotten  threads  which  fall  from  the  distaff, 
and  in  general  the  vilest  things  of  this  descrij)lion, 
which  cheats  imposed  on  the  simple  instead  of  va- 
luable  merchandise  ;   Note,   ]).  231. 

From  the  use  of  this  word,  however,  although 
somewhat  altered,  in  other  places,  I  suspect  that  it 
is  a  personal  designation. 

In  Kennedy's  Flyting,  it  is  written  ttttevillous, 
Evergreen,  ii.  71.  fiitivtllus,  Kdin.  Edit.  1508.  In 
a  Poem  in  the  Dann.  MS.  describing  Cockctbie's 
Feail,  one  of  the  guests  is  a  tutevitlus.  In  another, 
ibid.  p.  101.  this  designation  is  given  to  ait  evil 
spirit. 

It  may  bear  the  sense  of  rustic ;  and  Ir.  tiiaic- 
mhuil,ttia(uvait,  has  precisely  this  signification;  from 
tiiata  id.  and  this  from  tuath  a  country.  V.  Lhuyd, 
vo.  Rustirus. 

TUTIWINC;,  s.  Leg.  7 w/zY/tw^- ;  a  blast  or  bld<\-«.' 
ing  of  a  horn.  ' 

And,  as  thai  war  in  sic  elFray, 
A  tiitilling  off  his  home  hard  thai  : 
And  thai,   that  hes  it  knawyn  sm  ith 
War  of  his  curamyn  wondre  biyth. 

Barbour,  xix.  604.  MS. 
This  word  is  a  dimin.  from  Toot,  and  denotes  a 
weaker  soiiial,   or  that  which  seems  to  be  so,   as  be- 
ing  heard  at  a  distance. 

TUT-MUTE,  s.  A  muttering  or  grumbling  be- 
tween parties,  that  has  not  yet  assumed  the 
form  of  a  broil,  S.Ii. 

Contention  is  sometimes  thus  vulgarly  described  : 
"  It  began  with  a  laigh  tut. mule,  and  it  raise  to  a 
hiecli  tuiljjie-muUc." 

Teut.  tui/t-en,  to  buzz  ;   I»l.   taut-a,  mnrmurarc, 
mutire,   taut,  mntiim  murmur,  susurratio,  G.  Andr. 
'J'eut.  miij/t-en,  Sn.G.  mult-a,  to  mutter;  two  synon. 
terms  being  conjoined,  which  is  freipiently  the  case 
in  such  comp.  words.     Or  mute  may  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  quarrel.    V.  Tuilyie-muhe. 
TWA,  Tu.AY,  TwAY,  adj.     Two,  S. 
\Vyth  thir  Ilea  mony  lordis  sere 
Held  thame  in  the  North  land, 
Qiihil  this  ded  wes  in  South  wedand. 

IVyulozcn,  viii.  45.  1  10. 
Thus  said  schc,  and  anon  therwitli  ba v  th  ticui/ 
Gan  walkin  furtli  throw  out  the  deru  y^^^y. 

Doug.  I'irgil.   IS*.  5. 
.\nd  sayand  this,  he  gan  his  teuiplis  tuai/, 
Couir  with  myrthus,   that  is  his  niodcris  tre. 

,  Ibid.  I2'J.  4«. 
Rudd.  says  that  tutiy  and  licaij,  are  used  metri 
atiisu.     But  although  'fstris  the  eommoa  pron.  S., 
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ttcay  K  that  of  the  Southern  eouiilios.     Ticey  oc- 
curs in  O.E. 

"  No  man  may  serve  ticeif  lordis."    W" iclif,  Matt. 


-vrith  other  busses 
lint/tnc,  p.  I  58. 


The  schip  vii3  dounborn, 
iiicv. 

ii 
MoesG.  (isit,  fx:a?,  A.S.  t-ica,  t:cfg^  Franc.  Isl. 
PrtTop.  lua,  Su.(<.  /iraa,  auc.  tun,   Belg.  lircc. 
Tw A- FACED,  ewj.    Double,  ticceitful ;  often  used 
to  denote  on'.'  who  currks  favour  with  both  par- 
ties, S. 

Formed  like  A.S.  Izcf-spaece,  double-tongued. 
T«  A-i  AID,    TwA-FAWLD,    (iilj.     Doublf,   two- 


folJ,  S. 


-Bot  a  staue, 


That  come  fia  hyclit,  has  h)iu  oure-tanc, 
And  t:i(i-fauld  down  it  can  hjm  here, 
And  stckyd  hyui  on  liis  a«)  n  spore. 

H'jjiiio'u.n,  viii.  37.  151. 
lie  has  broke  three  ribs  in  that  aue's  side, 

Cut  and  his  collar  bane  ; 
lie's  laid  him  /zcufuU  ower  his  steed  ; 
Bade  him  carry  tlie  tidings  hame. 

Minstnhi)  Border,  i.  79. 
The  terra  is  often  used  to  denote  a  person  bowed 
down  with  age  or  infirmity,  q.  bent  together. 

A.S.  iice-feidJ,  Sw.  iictfalU,  duplex. 
TwA-HANDED   CiiACK,    a   familiar    conversation 
between  two  persons,  that  which  is  held  tde- 
a-tete,  S. 
TwA  PAUT,  two  thirds. 

The  ferd  buke  of  Eneadoun 

Twichin^  the  hife  and  dede  of  Dido  quene, 
The  tua  part  of  h)s  volume  doih  coutcne. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  Pref.  6.  9. 
This  mode   of  expression  is   still  ipiite   common, 
S.B.      Till  tii:'i  part  and  third,  i.  e.  two  thirds,  and 
the  remaining  one. 
TwAsuM,  m/j.     Two  in  company,  or  abreast.    V. 

Si'M,  terui. 
Tw  A-TnRi:n,  s.     A  few,  S.  q.  tzco  or  three. 
TWAY,  «(/;.     Two.     V.  Tw.«. 
TVVAL,  (idj.     Twelve,  S. 

And  Alexandir  the  C'onqucroure, 
That  conqueryt  Babilonys  tour, 
And  all  this  warld  off  lenth  and  breid, 
In  t-j:al  yher,   throw  his  douchty  deiil, 
VVes  syne  destroyit  throw  pwsoun;-, 
lu  hys  awyne  howss,   throw  gret  tressoune. 
Harbour,  i.  532.     Edit.  Pink. 
In  MS.,  however,  it  is  xii. 

The  auld  kirk-hammer  strak  the  bell 
Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  tzcai. 

Burns,  iii.  49. 


MocsG.  ttcalih,  Ixcalif,  id. 
ToTWEDDLE,  Tweei,,  r.  a.     To  work  cloth 

in   such  a  manner,  that  the   woof  appears   to 

cross  the  warp  vertically,  kersey-wove,  S. 

A.S.  txsaede,  duplex  ;  or  txca,  and  duel  part. 
TwEDl>LlN,  5.      Ck/ih  that  is  tuCultd ;  used  a'so 

as  an  adj.  as,  txctddUn  s/tctls,  sheets  of  cloth 

vrougt.t  as  desciibcd  above,  S. 


To  TWICHE,  Twi  icif,  t.  n.   1.  To  touch,  S.B. 
"   Tlioii  art  thrnmbled  and  thrustcd   by  the   niiil- 
titnde,  aud  jet  ihou  spceris  quha  hcs  ticili:hcd  thee." 
Bmcc's  Serm.  Sacp.  J.  5.  a. 

2.  To  touch,  metnph. 

C'axtoun,  for  dreid  thay  suld  his  lippis  skaudc, 
Durst  neuer  tzciclw  this  vark  for  laike  of  knalage. 
Do.ig.  I'irgil,   I'ref.  7.  43. 
Hence  ticiching,  prep,  touching,  concerning. 
But  tzi-iihiiig  Virgyllis  honoure  and  rcuirence, 
(jiilio  eni;r  contrary,  I  uiuu  stand  at  defence. 
Duug.  I'irgil,  Fref.  8.  6.     V.  Twa  Baiit. 
To  TW  IG,  r.  a.    To  pull  hastily,  S.B.  ticitch,  E. 
Let  ranlin  billies  licig  the  string, 

An'  for  anither  mutchUin  ring. 

Murisoii's  Fuems,  p.  78. 
B<jth  this  and  the  E.  v.  ticitcli,  also,  tueag.  izceak, 
to  pinch,  are  evidently  from  A.S.  tzcicc-ian  vellicare, 
Germ,  ticick-cn,  id. 

Twig,  .?.     A  quick  pull,  a  twitch,  S. 
TWYN,  mlj.     In  tn'j/n,  in  twain,  asunder. 
The  Sothron  als  war  snndryt  than  in  tivtin, 
Bot  thai  aga)  ne  to  gidder  sone  can  wyn. 

IV^aUucc,  iv.  GJ7.  MS. 
Ilys  bow  with  hors  sennonis  bendit  has  he, 
Tharin  ane  takill  set  of  souir  tre  ; 
And  tasaud  vp  his  amies  ser  in  tzi-j/n, 
Thus  vato  Jouy  lawl}'  did  begyn 
To  make  his  first  peticioun  and  prayerc. 

Doug,  h'irg/i,  300.  2. 
A.S.    Izccgcn,  twain,  from    tzceg  two.     MoesG. 
tzcti  has  Izcans  in  the  accus.  Su.G.   ticaenne  the  old 
feminine  of  tzcaa. 

The  phrase  occurs  in  another  passage,  which  de- 
serves our  attention. 

Wallace  send  Blayr,  in  his  prcistis  weid. 
To  warn  the  west,  quhar  frey  ndys  had  gret  dreid, 
How  thai  suld  pass,  or  to  gud  Wallace  wyn, 
E'or  Inglissmen  that  held  thaiin  lang  in  tici/n. 
iVulluce,  ix.  I '237.  SiS. 
This  might,  w  ithonf  any  violence,  signify  in  doubt, 
as  A.S.  ti^ijn   and  tzccon  denote  doubt,  hesitation; 
and  Ix^i/n-un  to  doubt.     But  it  seems  rather  to  mean 
asunder. 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  observe, 
that  these  terms  are  formed  from  Izcu,  tzcrg,  tzco,  as 
Su.G.  tuck-a  dubifare,  from  tzviut ;  because,  as  Ihre 
remarks,  the  thoughts,  in  a  state  of  hesitation,  are 
as  it  were  drawn  into  two  parts.  The  same  me* 
taphor,  he  adds,  prevails  in  almost  all  languages. 
Thus  Heb.  nil^-  "hunali,  dubitare,  is  from  ♦Jtf, 
shcni,  duo  ;  tii-  J»iii,  dabium,  ^rnal^u.  &c.  from  Sko; 
as  Lat.  amhigo,  and  dub/to,  fro.u  umbo  and  duo  ; 
MoesG.  tusver-ian,  haesitare,  from  tzca,  in  com- 
pos, tus;  Belg.  taaHicl-en,  Alem.  zueh-on,  id.  from 
ticee,  and  zzaej/. 

To  Tw  I.N,  Tw  YNE,  V.  n.     To  part,  to  separate. 
Thre  slew  he  thar,  twa  tied  w  Ith  all  thair  mycht 
Eftir  tbar  lord,  bot  he  was  out  of  sycbt, 
Takand  the  mure,  or  he  and  thai  couth  tzcyne. 

IVatlacv.  i.  4'20.  MS. 
Syne  eftir  thir,  all  sory  and  full  of  care. 
The  thrid  place  haldis,  and  sail  euermarc, 
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GiltlfS  folk,  that  for  disdenc,  wo,  or  fcde, 
With  thare  awia  handis  wrocht  thare  self  to 

dcde, 
And  irkit  of  the  lyfe  that  thay  war  in 
Thare  jueit  saulis  made  fra  the  body  ticyn. 
Doug,  yirgil.,   179.  8. 
To  tzcyn  z^ith,  is  now  used  iii  the  same  sense,  S. 
My  daddy  is  a  canker'd  carle 
llc'li  no  tic/'n  ici'  his  gear. 

Herd's  Collection,  ii.  64. 
This  may  be  immediately  from  l\cj/)t,  q.  v.    A.S. 
trcacm-an    sij^nilies    separare,    sejiingere.      The    v. 
tuj/nnc,  howi'Ter,  occurs  in  O.E. 

We  sc  alie  day  in  place  tiling  that  a  man  Wynnes, 
It  is  told  purchace,  wiicdir  he  it  hold  or  tuynncs, 
R.  BruriJie,   p.  80. 
To  Twin,   v.  a.      To  twin  one   out  of  a  thing, 
to  deprive  him  of  it,  applied  especia'ly  to  soli- 
citation or  stratagem,  as  the  mean  of  success, 
S.B. 
TWYNRYS,  s.pl.     «'  Pincers,  nippers;  from 
tici.ic,  q.  d.  tzvii/ers,"  Rudd. 

Ofi  with  his  richt  hand  serchis  he  in  Tanc, 
To  ripe  the  outgate  of  the  wound  sa  wide. 
And  for  to  seik  the  schaft  on  euery  syde, 
>\'ylh  his  iii:i/nrt/\,  and  grippand  turkes  sle, 
lo  thrist  the  hedc,  and  draw  fnrth  pressis  he. 
Dong.  Virgil,  421.  7. 
TWINTER,  s.     A  beast  that  is  two   years  old, 
.S.  A.  Bor.  ;  corr.  quint er. 

Fyue  tusinteris  britnyt  he,  as  was  the  gyis. 
And  als  mony  swine,  and  tydy  qwyis. 

Doug,  f'irgil,   130.  34. 
A.S.  ixcy-zcialcr,  duos  annos  natus.     A  cow  of 
three  years  old  was  called,   thr^-xinter,   tricnnis. 
Aelfr.  Gl. 

TWIST,  TwYST,  s.     A  twig,  a   small  branch  ; 
Chaucer,  id. 


The  King  then  wynkyt  a  lilill  wey  ; 

And  slepyt  nocht  full  encruly  ; 

But  glifl'nyt  up  oft  sodanly. 

For  he  had  dreid  olf  thai  ihre  men, 

That  at  the  tolhyr  fyr  war  then. 

That  thai  his  fais  war  he  wyst  ; 

Tharfor  he  slejiyt,  as  foule  on  liti/U. 

Barbour,  vii.  188.  MS. 

Ane  vthir  small  tizist  of  ane  tre  1  chosit 

For  to  brek  doun,   the  cavsis  to  assay 

Of  this  mater,  that  was  vnknowin  alway. 

Doi'j,.  I'irgil,  68.  8. 
Teut.  tzcixt,  rami  abscissi,   ramalia  ;   Kiliau.    Ju. 
niiis  thinks  that  this  may  be  deduced  from  ticist-ea 
duplicare,  because  such  small  branches  are  gencrallj 
intertwined. 

To  TWITCH,  -0.  a.     To  touch.     V.  Twiche. 

TWITTER.  J.  "  That  part  of  a  thread  that  is 
spun  too  small."  Yarn  is  sjid  to  be  tvt'ined  to 
tuiltcrs,  when  twined  too  small,  S.  Hence,  to 
ttiitter  yarn,  to  spin  it  unequally,  A.  Bor.  Ray. 

2.  It  is  transferred  to  any  person  or  thing  that  is 

slender  or  feeble.     It  is  said  of  a  lank  delicate 

girl  ;  "  She's  a  mere  twitter,"  S. 

"  Yon  are  as  small  as  the  tizitter  of  a  twin'd 
rusky  ;"  S.  ProT.     Kelly,  p.  395.     V.  Rusky. 

Can  it  be  allied  to  A.S.  tyddr,  fragilis,  dcbilis  ? 

TV^'^O- PENNY,  s.     A  weak  kind  of  beer,  sold 
at  two-pence  the  Scots  pi'it,  or  two  quarts,  S. 
"  They  make  their  own  malt,  and   brew   it  into 

that   kind   of  drink   called  Tzro-pennj/,  which,   till 

debased  in  consequence  of  mulliplied  taxes,  was  long. 

the  favourite  liquor  of  all  ranks  of  people  in  Dun. 

dee."     Dundee,  Statist.  Ace.  viii.  250.     Hence, 

Two-PEVNY,-  (or  TippE.VY-)  HOUSE,  ?.  An  ak~ 
house,  S.     V.  TiPi*.\NMS£,  r. 


V.  u 


V,  in  some  of  cur  old  printed  books,  is  invari- 
ably used  for  W  ;  as  in  the  Comphynt  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed  that 
W  was  pron.  V  ;  or  that  it  was  even  written  in 
this  manner.  In  MSS.  these  letters  are  pro- 
perly distinguished.  Ofien  indeed  fV  is  writ- 
ten instead  of  V  or  U  ;  as  in  greu'i/s  for  grevi/s, 
grieves,  kwi/s  for  fevi/s,  lives.  When  it  is  thus 
used  as  a  vowel,  Mr.  M  icpherson  has  marked 
it  with  two  dots,  in  this  manner,  W ;  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  W  consonant. 


The  reason  why  V  is  substituted  in  some  olti 
books  for  W,  most  probably  is,  that  as  this  let- 
tor  is  not  used  by  the  French,  these  were  either 
printed  in  France,  or,  although  the  product  of 
the  Scottish  press,  executed  either  by  Fr.  com- 
positors, or  with  Fr.  types.  It  may  be  observed 
that  in  S.  books  printed  in  France,  even  where 
W  is  used,  great  aukwardness  appears.  The 
capital  letter  is  frequently  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  the  word.  In  other  instances,  for  want  of. 
the  proper  letter,  v  is  doubled. 
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The  words,  therefore,  printcil  witli  V  as  the  Ini- 
tial letter,  will  in  general  be  fouiul  under  W. 
VADMELL,  s.    A  species  of  woollen  cloth,  ma- 
Duf.nctured  and  worn  in  the  Orkneys. 
'•  Tin.'  (ilil  inon  !ind  women  an-  just  in   the  s(ylc 
of  thfir  forefdlluTS.     As  tht'V  are  sprung  from  llic 
Norwegians,  fhev  still  coiiliniie  (o  wear  i^ooil  stroiii; 
black  clothes  witlioiit   dyiiit(,   called    liy  the  ancient 
\orse,   I'adnirll,  and   by  them  Hpoiiwht   in  a   loom 
called  Upslrisran;; ;  but    now  wroutjlit   in    (he   com- 
mon manner."     1*.  Birsay,  Orkn.  Statist.  Ace.  xiv. 
■Ji6. 

Isl.  varlmaal,  panniis  rusticns,  sen  vn's-iris,  Bu- 
rillum,  trilix,  a  voil ;  G.  Andr.  211.  Accordini;  to 
A  crel.  it  is  comp.  of  vail  textum,  and  ?;;«/  mensnra- 
tinn  vcl  mensiirandum.  The  ladniaul  web  in  lee- 
land  is  legally  (weiity-foiir  ells,  in  Denmark  only 
twenty  ;  G.  Andr.  p.  1M. 

This  cloth  must  be  often  at  least,  what  wo  call  in 
S.  tzceclcd.  For  it  is  also  denominated  SLak/vatl. 
Mai,  pannus  vilior  obliqiiis  litis  textus;  Verel.  p.  2'i'2. 
Skalit  has  the  same  meaning  with  S.  shadit.  V. 
SliAcu. 

The  name  of  this  cloth  is  not  unknown  in  some 
counties  in  F.  "  H'oadmel.  A  coarse  hairy  stiilV 
made  of  Iceland  wool,  and  Lronght  from  thence  by 
our  seamen  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk."  Grose's  Prov. 
Gl.  V.  Jl'udmal,  Hire,  to.  Jfad. 
VAGEITj   part.  pa.       Vagal   ine)?,    mercenary 

troops. 

"  In  the  battle  wa,s  slain  Archibald  Earl  of  Mur. 
ray,  with  divers  other  gentlemen,    ,'a»e/<   men  and 
commons."     Pitscottic,   p.  55.     V.  VVaglouk. 
VAGER,  Vageoure,  s.     A  mercenary  soldier- 

V.  W.^GEoun. 
To  VAIG,  V.  u.    I.  To  wander,  to  roam.    Vagil, 

pret. 

"  Quhcn  Metellus  lied  vagil  vp  and  doune  there 
ane  lang  tyme,  and  hed  put  his  host  and  armye  in 
ignorance,  and  his  eiiemes  in  errour,  cftir  diucrsc 
turnand  coursis  athourtht  the  cuntre,  he  rctnrnit 
suddanlye  to  the  forsaid  toune  of  Tribie,  and  laid 
anc  segc  about  it  or  his  cncmes  var  aducrtest  to  male 
deffcns."     Compl.  S.  p.  172. 

The  V.  is  still  used,  but  especially  as  denoting  idle 
wandering,  S.  as  stravaig  also  is. 

52.  Piletaph.  applied  to  discourse. 

"  The  King  should  be  judge,  if  a  minister  vaig 
from  his  text  in  pulpit."  Mr.  J.  Mellvill's  MS, 
Mem.  p.  323. 

Isl.  vag.a,  vakk.a,  vagor,  G.  Andr.  Lat.  vag-ari; 
MoesG.  A.S.  zaag-ian,  Su.G.  wagg-a,  Belg.  Koeg. 
en,  liuctuarc. 

Vaiger,  s.     a  stroller. 

"  An  act  against  vaigers   [strollers]  from  their 
own  ministers — is  past  the  committee  without  a  con. 
trary  voice."     Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  257.     V.  the  v. 
To  "VAIK,  Vaick,  Wake,  t.  n.     To  be  vacant, 

to  be  unoccupied. 

'•  Se  we  nocht  daylie  be  experience,  gyfe  anc  be. 
iiefice  vaick,  the  gret  men  of  the  realmc  wyll  haue 
it  for  tcmporall  reward  ?"  Kennedy  of  Crosraguell, 
p.  79.  80. 


'•  When  all  (hose — arc  provided,  it  is  (houglit 
some  thousands  of  churches  must  vaik  for  want  of 
men."      Baillle's  Lett.  ii.  55. 

Tharc  than  loakud  the  I'apys  se ; 
And  chosyn  sync  til  it  T\es  he. 

IVyntoicn,  \.  12.  1130. 
Vt.  ■satiu^er,  Lat.  vac-arc. 
To  VAIL,  Vale,  x.  n.     To  make  obeisance,  to 
bow. 

The  qiihilk  studc  up,  and  rich  [rlrht]   wysclie 

did  viiil 
L^ito  the  King,  anil  thus  began  his  taill. 

Frk'stf  i'cbll-,  S.  P.  R.  i.  12. 
• — Before  Cupide,  valiiig  his  cappc  a  lite, 
Speris  the  cause  of  that  vocacioun. 
JIciin/svnv''s  Test.  Crcscidc,  Chron.  S.  P.  i.  165. 
This  V.  has  perhaps  been  formed  as   primarily  de- 
noting the   obeisance  made  by  servants,   when   they 
expected  a  lail  or  vale,  i.  e.  a  gratuity  from  visit- 
ors.    Johns,  derives  this  from  avail  piotit,   or  Lat. 
vale,  furcwel.    Perhaps  from  Fr.  veill-er,  to  watch, 
studiously  to  attend. 

VAILYE  OUOD  VAILYE,  ««  at  all  adventure, 

be  the  issue  as  it  will;"  Rudd. 

Syne  perdoun  me  sat  sa  fer  in  my  lycht, 
And  1  sal  help  to  smore  your  fait,  leif  brother, 
Thus  vailjjc  quod  vuilj/e,   ilk   gude  dede  helpis 
uthir. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  272.  38. 
Fr.  vaillc  que  vaillc,  Lat.   valeut  quantum  valere 
potest.     Does   not  the  phrase,  as   used   by  Doug., 
rather  seom  exactly  analagous  to  the  Lat.,  as  signi- 
fying, "  as  far  as  possible,  as  far  as  it  can  go  ?" 

The  sense  is  evidently  the  same,  in  the  following 
passage. 

Bot  thai  wald,  apon  nakyn  wyss, 
Ische  till  assailc  thaim  in  fechting, 
Till  coweryt  war  the  nobill  King, 
Bot  and  oltiir  wald  thaim  assaillye. 
Thai  wald  defend  :iuilj/c  quod  icailjjc. 

Barbour,  ix.  147.  MS. 
i.  c.   "  as  fur  as  their  power  could  avail  them." 
To  VAKE,  T.  n.  To  watch,  to  observe,  to  study. 
Lat.  vac-arc. 

All  day  sclio  sittis  vukand  besely, 
.\poun  the  top  of  nobillis  houses,  to  spy. 

Doug.  Virgil,  100.  23. 
VALE,  .f.     The  gunwale  of  a  vessel. 
His  wattry  hew  it  bote,  haw  as  the  sc, 
Towart  thame  turnis  and  addressis  he, 
And  gan  approch  vnto  the  bra  in  haist : 
Syne  vlhir  saulis  cxpellit  has  and  chaist 
Furth  of  his  bate,  (pihilk  sat  endlangis  the  vale: 
lie  strekis  sonc  his  airis,  and  grathis  his  sale. 
Doug.  Virgil,  178.  6.     V.  Wail. 
To  VALE,  V.  II.     To  descend. 

Ensample  (f[Uod  sche)  tak  of  this  toforc, 
That  fro  my  (juhele  be  rollit  as  a  ball. 
For  the  nature  of  it  is  euermore 

After  an  hieht  to  vale,  and  gcve  a  fall. 

King'x  Quair,  v.  21. 
It  seems  contr.  from  Fr.  dcvall-er,  id. 
VALENTINE,  <?.      J .  A  billet,  which  is  folded 
in  a  particular  way,  and  sent  by  one  young  per- 
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son  to  another,  on  St.  Valentine's  day,  the  11th 

of  February,  S. 

The  term,  as  iisoil  in  K.,  would  seem  to  be  con- 
fiiK'd  to  persons.  Thus  Valentines  are  defined  hy 
Blount  :  "  Eitlirr  saints  chosen  for  special  patrons 
for  a  year,  according  to  the  use  of  the  llomuni^ts ; 
or  men  or  women  chosen  for  S|)ecial  loving  friends 
by  an  ancient  custom  upon  St.  Valentine's  day  ;" 
Cilossograph. 

2.  Transferred  to  the  sealed  letters  sent  by  royal 
r.uthority,  to  chieftains,  1  mdholders,  Sec.  for 
the  purpose  of  apprehendiiij;  disorderly  persons. 
''•  That  the  Justice-Clerk  sail  twise  in  the  yeir, — 
procure  the  Kingis  Majesties  close  f''a(enti>ie.f,  to 
be  sent  to  the  Maisters,  Landis. lords,  Baillies  and 
Uhieftaines  of  all  notable  limmers  and  thieves,  cliarge- 
ing  to  present  them,  outher  before  his  Majesiius  self, 
or  before  the  Justice,  and  his  deputes,  at  the  day 
and  place  to  bj  appoynted,  to  unclerly  the  lawes, 
conforms  to  the  lawes  and  yenerall  bande,  and  under 
the  (laincs  conteincd  in  the  same,  and  to  try  quhat 
obedience  beis  schawin  be  the  personcs,  quhom  unto 
the  saidis  (''altiUines  sail  be  directed."  Acts  Ja.  \'I. 
1587.  c.  103. 

This  St.  Valentitic  is  called  "  prcist  and  mart[yr] 
at  Rome  voder  Claudius;"  llarailtoun's  Catechisrne, 
KaWndar.     For  what  reason  he  was  choseu  to  pre- 
side over  Friendship,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
VALISES,  s.  pt.     Saddlebags,  S.  T:^al/ees. 

"  The  country  people  watched  them  when  they 
were  alone,  or  but  few  together,  and  sometimes  rob- 
bed them  of  their  horses,  sometimes  of  their  valises 
and  luggage."  Hume's  Hist.  Duug.  p.  95.   V.  AVal- 

I.EES. 

VALOUR,  VAr.unr.s.  Value, Skene;  Tr.valeur. 
"  Quhen  any  man  is  adjudged  and  decerned  to 
be  the  natiuc  or  bond-man  to  any  maister ;  the  mais- 
ter  may — take  fra  him  all  his  gudes  and  geir,  vnlill 
the  valour  of  fonrc  pennies."  Quon.  Attach,  c.  56. 
s.  7. 

To  VAPiIPER,  t'.  n.     To   make   an   ostentatious 
appearance,  S.A.  perhaps  corr.  from  E.  vopoiir. 
VANE,  s.     I.   A  vein. 

Be  this  the  Queue,  with  heny  Ihorhtis  vnsound, 
In  enery  i(uie  nurissis  the  grene  wound. 

Doug-  yirgil,  99.  10. 
"2.   A  fibre,  or  shoot. 

Welcum  the  lord  of  licht,  and  lampe  of  day, 
Welcum  fosterare  of  tendir  herbis  grene, 
Welcum  fpihikkynnar  of  llurist  tlouris  scheue, 
Welcum  support  of  euery  rute  and  vane, 
Welcum  confort  of  al  kind  I'rnte  and  graHO. 
Don^.  HrgiL  I'rol.  -103.  -10. 
Up  has  schc  pullit  Diclarn^  the  herbe  swcte, 
Of  leuis  rank,  rypit,  and  woiinder  fare, 
Wyth  sprontis,    spraingis,    and  vanj/i  ouer  al 
qnharc. 

Ibid.  424.  28. 
This  seems  merely  a  metaph.  use  of  the  same  term. 

VA.VE-OlltiAMS,    i-    j)/. 

To  be  a  leiche  he  fenyt  him  thair, 
Quhilk  mony  a  man  might  rcw  cvirmair : 


For  he  left  iiowthlr  sick  nor  saic 

I'nslane,   or  he  hyne  ycid. 

/  ane-urganii  he  full  deiicly  carvit. 

Dunbar,  linnnafijne  Poems,  p.  19. 
liord  Hailes  conjectures  that  this  may  denote  the 
veins  of  the  head.  Hat  tlie  learned- writer  is  un- 
doubtedly mistaken.  For  the  phrase  is  CTJdcntly 
borrowed  from  Fr.  Veines  organiques,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Cotgr. ,  has  (he  same  meaning  with  Veines 
iliaques,  "  the  iliac  or  Hank  veines,  two  main  de. 
sci.ndent  brandies  of  the  hollow  rein,  a  right  and  a 
left  one,  from  either  of  which  live  others  issue.  The 
right  one,"  he  says,  "  is  opened  against  the  dropsy, 
and  other  diseases  of  the  liver  ;  the  left  one  for  the 
passion  of  the  .spleen."  There  is  no  reason,  then, 
for  supposing,  with  Lord  Hailes,  that  the  operation, 
referred  to  by  Dunbar,  was  by  means  of  cupping 
glasses.  The  carving,  or  opening  of  the  organic 
veins,  even  without  the  use  of  these  glasses,  seems 
to  have  been  then  accounted  a  nice  and  important 
operation. 
VANHAP,  Waniiap,  s.     Misfortune,  S. 

"  O  quhat  vunhap,  quhat  dyabolic  tcmptationc, 
qnhat  misire,  quhat  maledietione,  or  quhat  ven- 
geance is  this  that  hes  succumbit  vonr  honour,  ande 
lies  biyndit  voiir  cnc  fra  the  perspcctione  of  your 
extreme  rnuync  ?"     Compl.  S.   \i.  111. 

On  the  blynd  craggis  myschenuslve 

Fast  stikkis  sclio,   chuppand  hard  qiihynnis  in 
hye, 

-\nd  on  the  scharp  skellyis,  to  hir  zcanhap, 

Sraate  with  sic  fard,  the  airis  in  tiendris  lap. 
Doug.  I'ir-iil,  134.  26. 
Dr.  Leydcn  justly  observes  that  Isl.  van  signifies 
want,  privation,  as  MoesG.  i:aij,  A.S.  J^ana ;  icau- 
ian,   to  want.     Gl.  Compl.      V.  Wane. 

VANOULSH,  .-;.     A  disease  of  sheep,  S. 

"  The  peculiar  disadvantages  of  it  are, — the  per. 
nicious  quality  of  a  species  of  grass  to  the  health  of 
the  sheep  in  2  or  3  farms  on  the  side  of  the  Dec,  in. 
fecting  them  with  a  disease  called  the  ranquish,  i.  e. 
it  weakens,  wastes,  and  would  at  last  kill  them,  un. 
less  removed  to  another  farm  :  but  [they]  are  no 
sooner  removed  than  they  recover  their  health,  and 
gradually  their  strength  and  fatness.  This  disease  is 
of  a  dillerent  nature  from  the  Rut ;  for  rotten  sheep 
l!nt  upon  these  farms  (I  am  told)  often  recover."  P. 
Kells,  Rirkcudb.  Statist.  Ace.  iv.  207. 

"  In  one  or  two  farms  a  disease  al.-o  prevails 
termed  the  Viuiquish.  It  arises  from  feeding  on  dry 
barren  moss,  void  of  all  nourishment,  to  which  the 
creatures  are  so  attached,  that  they  will  never  leave 
it  till  they  die  of  emaciation.  In  this  disease  the 
horns  usually  become  red."  P.  Carsefairn,  Kirk- 
cndb.  Statist.  Ace.  vii.  518. 

In  these  cpiotations,  the  designation  of  this  disease 
is  evidently  viewed  as  borrowed  from  the  E.  v.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  Isl.  zanhc  is  men- 
tioned by  G.  Aiidr.  as  a  disease  of  shtvp.  He  in. 
deed  describes  it  as  especiallj-  aHecting  the  brain. 
Mutilatio  sanitatis,  praesertim  in  cerebro.  f'an- 
kadr,  Laesus  sanitate  cerebri ;  ovibus  accidit ;  Lex, 
p.  2-17. 
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VARIANT,  wlj.     Variable,  Fr. 

The  romanant 

That  mencn  well,  and  arc  not  vnrianty 
For  othcris  gilt  are  suspect  of  vntrcuili. 

King'f  Qiifiir,  iv.  14. 

VARLOT,  Vr.ni.oT,  s.     I.   An  inferior  servant. 
The  Bishops  first,  with  I'rclats  ami  Abbot  lis, 
>Vi(h  thair  C'larks,  servants  and  f'ailoltis ; 
Into  ane  hall,  was  lartje,  rielit  hit\  and  hudgp, 
Thir  IVelats  all  richt  luslelie  couth  lud^e. 

Priests  of  Peblis,  S.P.R.  i.  5. 
2.  It  sometimes  particularly  denotes  a  groom. 
'J'he  bissy  kna|)is  and  vcrlotis  of  his  stabil 
About  tliayin  stude,  ful  yape  and  scruiabil. 
Dui/g.  f'irgil,  409.  10. 
Menage  considers  this  .is  the  same  with  Fr.  valcl, 
originally  written  varlct.     These  terms  are  accord. 
ini;ly  used  promiscuously  in  O.Fr.  writings.    V.  Du 
Cange.    I'aletus,  Tiro,  operariiis  inercenarius.    Bul- 
let gives  varied  as  an  Arm.  word  of  the  same  sense; 
deriving  valet  from  it. 

Some,  however,  have  viewed  varlet  as  a  dimin. 
from  Su.G.  uar.  Germ.  Kcr,  Lat.  r/r,  a  wan  ;  as 
it  does  not  merely  denote  a  servant,  but  a  stripling. 
Ilndd.  observes  that  K.  varlet  "  of  old  was  taken 
in  a  good  sense  for  yeomen  and  yeomen  servants, 
as  in  a  repealed  Stat.  20  of  Ilich.  11.  of  England." 
Varlet,  jeunc  hommc,  jeunu  galant ;  Gl.  Iloni.  dc 
la  Rose. 

VASSALAGE,  Wasselage,  j.     I.  Any  great 
achievement. 

"  Ane  knycht  of  Ingland  intendyng  to  do  ane 
hardy  vassalage  come  on  ane  swift  hors  out  of  the 
castell  but  armour."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  sii.  c.  12. 
Faciniis,  Boeth. 

Sa  weile  defendyt  he  his  men 
That  quha  sa  cuir  had  scyne  him  then 
I'rowe  sa  worthely  icusselage, 
And  turn  sa  oft  sythis  the  wisage, 
lie  suld  say  he  awcht  weill  to  be 
A  king  of  a  gret  rcwate. 

Harbour,  iii.  57.  MS. 
2.  Fortitude,  valour. 

"  This  Alexander  Carron  be  his  singular  vatfal- 
use  slew  sindry  of  thir  conspiratouris  with  ane  crukit 
swerd  afore  the  King,  &  was  callit  thairfore  Skrim. 
gpour,  that  is  to  sav,  ane  scharp  feehter."     Bellend. 
li.  xii.  c.  15.     Ob  siugularcm  virtutem  ;  Boetli-. 
Vv'ar  he  liocht  owtrageouss  hardy, 
He  had  nucht  wnabasytly 
Sa  smcrtly  scnc  his  awantage. 
I  drede  that  his  gret  zcaxyalage. 
And  his  trawaill,  may  bring  till  end 
That  at  men  quhile  full  litill  kend. 

Barbour,  vi.  22.  MS. 
Fr.  vasselagc  is  used  in  the  old  romances,  as  dc- 
noting  valour ;  and,  a  valiant  or  worthy  deed;  Colgr. 
The  reason  of  this  use  of  the  term,  according  to 
Rudd.,  is,  that  "  at  first  lands  were  given  by  supe- 
riors to  vassals  for  military  service,  and  these  were 
best  rewarded,  who  signalized  themselves  by  their 
valour  :  the  same  way  as  Miles  and  Knight  came  to 
be  titles  of  honour." 


Wachler  views  vassal  as  a  dimin.  from  L.B.  v<isf. 
us,  a  client,  a  dependant ;  and  this  he  deduces  iVoiu 
C.H.  guas,  a  servant.  Vcrel.  derives  it  from  Isl. 
veis/umen,  feudatorii,  from  veisla,  a  feast.  Hence 
veislumen,  those  who  were  bound  to  serve  such 
as  sat  at  a  feast,  which  was  the  duty  imposed  on 
feudatories  by  the  ancient  Goths.      V.  Seren. 

To  VAUCE,  r.  a.     To  stab,  to  kill. 
Ilidder  belifc  sal  cum  rruell  Pirrus, 
Qiihilk  vaucifs  the  son  before  the  faderis  face. 
And  gorris  the  fader  at  the  altere  but  grace. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  Gl.  4. 
"   From    Fr.    fausse,     pierced,     run     or     thrust 
through,  fossus  vel  eonfossua ;   vel   ^  fnuth-cr,   li> 
mow,  cut  down,  as  the  Lat.  dcmctcrc  caput  cnse  ;" 
Rudd. 

VAUDIE,  Wady,    adj.     I.   Gay,   showy,  S.B. 
used  in  tlie  same  sense  with  E.  gatidi/. 

2.  Vain,  Abcrd. 

Then  all  the  giglets,  young  and  gandv, 

Sware  • I  might  be  :i:a<li/ — 

Forbci's  Duiniiiic  Dcpos'il.    p.  40. 

3.  It  sometimes  denotes   any  thing  great  or  un- 
common, Ang. 

This,  I  suppose,  is  from  the  show  made,  or  the 
attention  attracted,  by  an  object  of  this  description. 
E.  gaudy  seems  the  same  with  our  vaudie,  with 
this  difterence,  that  the  latter  retains  the  Goth, 
form.  Skinner  derives  the  former  from  Lat.  gaud- 
ere  to  rejoice,  or  Fr.  gaude,  a  yellow  flower. 
Gaude,  however,  according  to  Cotgr.,  denotes  the 
stalk  of  a  certain  plant  which  produces  a  yellow 
dye.  Seren.  derives  gaudy  from  Isl.  gaud,  the  name 
given  to  God  by  the  pagan  Goths  ;  used,  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  to  denote  a  thing  of 
nought.  Belg.  zccydsch  might  be  viewed  as  allied 
to  our  term,  as  it  signilies,  taudry,  Haunting;  Sewel. 
VAUENGEOUR,  .?.     An  idler,  a  vagabond. 

— "  To  cause  idill  men  vauengeouris  to  laubour 
for  thair  leuing  for  the  eschewing  of  vicis  and  idil- 
nes,  and  for  the  commoun  prolleit  and  vniversall 
Weill  of  the  realme  ;  it  is  thacht  expedient,"  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  II.  1493.  c.  81.  Edit.  1566. 

L.B.  xcaijv-iare,   relinquere.      V.  ^^'AIP. 
VAUNTY,  adj.     Boastful,  S.     Fr.  xantcux. 
Altho'  my  father  was  nao  laird, 

'Tis  daflin  to  be  vauutij, 
He  keepit  ay  a  good  kail-yard, 
A  ha'  house  and  a  pantry. 

Ritson'i:  S.  Soiigf,  i.  182. 
Fr.  se  vanter,  to  vaunt.     The  adj.  is  used  in  the 
form  of  vanteux. 

UDAL,  adj.     A  term  applied   to  lands  held  by 
uninterrupted  succession,   without  any  original 
charter,   and  without  subjection  to  feudal  ser- 
vice, or  the  acknowledgment  of  any  superior. 
"  Previously  to  that  aera  [the  Reformation],  the 
lands  here,   like  those  in  the  eastern  countries,  seem 
to  have  acknowledged  no  superior,  nor  to  have  been 
held  by  any-  tenure,    but   were   called  oda/  or  udal 
lands  ;   the  characteristic  of  which  is,  that  they  aro 
subject  to  no  feudal  service,  nor  held  of  any  supe- 
rior.— The  holders  of  Hiese  lauds,  or,  what  is  the 
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same  thing,  the  proprietors  of  them  were,  of  all 
men,  reckoned  the  most  honourable.  Hence,  the 
frequent  mention  that  is  made,  not  only  in  the  cele- 
brated Danish  historian  [Torfaeiis],  and  in  the  not. 
ed  dednction  so  often  quoted  [Wallace's  Diploma], 
but  even  in  the  elegant  Latin  historian  of  Scotland 
[Buchanan],  of  the  Proceres  Orcadiuin,  or  the  no- 
bles of  Orkney.  This  appellation,  however,  could 
not  hare  been  bestowed  on  all  the  proprietors  of 
this  description,  who  seem  to  have  been  very  nume- 
rous, but  was  probably  confined  principally  to  the 
earls,  their  relations  and  connexions,  who  held  their 
lands  in  this  manner."     Carry's  Orkney,   p.  219. 

This  term  has  been  viewed  as  synon.  with  allo- 
dial. 

— "  These  udal  or  allodial  lands  are  directly  op- 
posed to  fees  or  feus,  which  are  always  subject  to  a 
rental  or  feu-duty  to  a  superior,  to  which  the  other 
never  were,  but  only  paid  tithe,  which  aj>pears  to 
have  been  exacted  from  almost  all  lands  whatever; 
and  scat,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, is  said  to  signify  tribute,  land-tax  or  ground- 
subsidy."     Ibid. 

"  It  is  very  probable  that  all  the  lands  in  Shet- 
land were  allodial  or  udal.  The  proprietor  had  no 
right  to  shew  but  uninterrupted  succession."  P. 
Aithsting,  Shctl.  Statist.  Ace.  vii.  584. 

The  idea  attached  to  udal  corresponds  to  the  sig. 
nifjcation  of  allodial. 

"  Allodial  subjects,  or  subjects  granted  in  alode, 
arc  opposed  to  feus.  By  these  are  understood  lands 
or  goods  enjoyed  by  the  owner  independent  of  any 
superior,  or  without  any  feudal  homage."  Erskine's 
Instit.  B.  ii.  T.  3.  s.  8. 

Udal  property  has,  in  one  instance,  been  distin- 
guished from  allodial,  but,  as  would  seem,  impro- 
j^erly. 

"  There  are  three  kinds  of  tenure  of  land  in 
Scotland.  First,  the  Feudal. — Secondly,  the  Allo- 
dial, which  in  the  German  language  signifiei  free, 
without  paying  any  quit  rent,  or  having  a  superior  ; 
and.  Thirdly,  the  Udal,  being  a  right  compleat  with- 
out writing  ;  this  obtains  in  Orknej'  and  Zetland, 
and  in  the  buildings  of  the  Four  Towns  of  the  pa- 
rish of  Lofhniabcn. — The  lands  of  Four  Towns 
were  granted  by  one  of  our  kings  to  his  household 
servants,  or  garrison  of  the  castle,  and  the  projierty 
of  each  being  small,  they  were  allowed,  as  a  kind  of 
indulgence,  to  hold  it  without  the  necessity  of  char- 
ter and  sasine,  bare  possession  being  a  suflieient  title. 
The  tenants  pay  a  small  rent  to  the  Viscount  of 
Stormont,  but  have  no  charter  or  sasine  from  him. 
The  property  of  these  lands  is  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another,  by  delivery  and  possession  onlj- ; 
but  they  must  be  entered  in  the  rental  in  Lord  Stor- 
mont's  rental-book,  which  is  done  without  fee  or 
reward."  P.  Lochmaben,  Dunifr.  Statist.  Ace.  vii. 
239. 

The  small  rent  paid  to  Lord  Stormont  may  have 
been  equivalent  to  the  seal  n)entioned  above,  al- 
though afterwards  consigned  to  a  subject  ;  other, 
wise,  these  towns  cannot  strictly  be  viewed  as  tidal 
property. 

In  like  manner,  '■  some  of  the  udal  lands  [in 
Orkney!   pay  a  small  proportion  of  yearly  rent  to 
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the  King,  and  to  the  kirk  ;  and  some  of  them  do 
not  pay  any  thing  to  the  one  or  to  the  other."  P. 
Stronsay,  Statist.  Ace.  xt.  393. 

Allodial  properly  has  thus  been  distinguished 
from  udal,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  implies 
"  a  right  comjjleat  zcilhout  zcrititig."  But  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  merely  a  local  peculiarity  of  pos- 
sessions of  the  udal  kind,  forming  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  them  and  those  called  allodial. 

Erskine,  when  speaking  of  "  the  udal  right  of 
the  stewarlry  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,"  says  ; 
"  When  these  islands  were  first  transferred  from 
the  crown  of  Denmark  to  that  of  Scotland,  the 
right  of  their  lands  was  held  by  natural  possession, 
and  might  be  proved  by  witnesses,  without  any  title 
in  writing  ;  which  had  probably  been  their  law  for- 
merly, while  they  were  subject  to  Denmark  ;  and 
to  this  day,  the  lands,  the  proprietors  of  which  have 
never  applied  to  the  sovereign,  or  those  deriving 
right  from  him,  for  charters,  are  enjoyed  in  this 
manner  :  but  where  the  right  of  lands  in  that  stew- 
artry  has  once  been  constituted  by  charter  and  sei- 
sin, the  lands  must  from  that  period  be  governed  by 
the  common  feudal  rules  ;  except  church-lands, 
whose  raluation  is  no  higher  than  L20  Scots,  the 
proprietors  of  which  are  allowed,  by  1690,  c.  32. 
to  enjoy  their  property  by  the  udal  right,  without 
the  necessity  of  renewing  their  infcftments."  Ersk. 
ut  sup. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  allodial 
and  udal  are  originally  one  term.  Erskine  indeed 
has  observed,  that  the  former  "  is  probably  derived 
from  a,  privativa,  and  Icode,  or  leude,  a  German 
vocable  used  in  the  middle  ages  for  vassal,  or  Jidelis, 
(from  whence  the  term  liege  probably  draws  its  ori- 
gin ;) — for  the  proprietor  of  allodial  subjects  is  laid 
under  no  obligations  of  fidelity  to  a  superior."  Instit. 
ubi  sup. 

Our  learned  countryman.  Dr.  Robertson,  has 
adopted  Wachter's  etymon.  "  Alodc,"  he  says, 
"  or  allodium,  is  compounded  of  the  German  j>ar- 
ticle  an  and  lot,  i.  e.  land  obtained  by  lot.  W'ach- 
ter.  Gloss.  Germ.  voc.  Allodium,  p.  ,^5.  it  appi-iirs 
by  the  authorities  produced  by  him  and  by  Du 
Caiige,  voc.  Sor.',  that  the  northern  na'io!\s  duirled 
the  lands  which  they  had  conquered  in  this  niannt-r. 
Feodum  is  compounded  of  od  poiisfssion  or  esiate, 
and  fco  wages,  pay  ;  intimating  that  it  was  stipen- 
diary, and  granted  .is  a  recompence  for  service. 
Wachter,  ibid.  \oc.  feodum,  p.  441."  Hist.  Charles 
V.  Vol.  I.  Proofs,  p.  270. 

Alode  (L.B.  alod-i',  alod-us,  alod-inm,  alaud- 
ium,)  seems  to  be  merely  odul  or  ud<il  inverted. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Wachter,  vo.  Allodi-m.  I.jc- 
cenius  evidently  enferiained  a  similar  idea.  For  he 
expl.  odhelby.  as  signifying  an  allodial  viIUl'i'. — 
Hie  cum  allodiali,  ve'eri  et  prineipali  pago  i^UalieU 
l>j/),  ex  communi  pagi  silva  possidtbit  ligua  erema- 
lia.  Sueeiae  Leg.  Provme.  p.  173.  Verel.  al.-.ii  expl. 
Odal,  bona  avita,  fundi,  allodium;  Ind.  p.  1^4. 

Odal,  according  to  Worniius,  "  denotes  heredi'ary 
goods,  OT  pracdid  libera,  subjected  to  no  strvitude; 
to  which /('H</a  [S.  /cm*]  are  opposed,  as  lying  un- 
der this  bondage.  This  word,"  he  says,  '•  agrees 
with  Allodium,  which  denotes  an  inheritance  d«rir. 
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ed  from  ancestors,  and  inseparable  from  tlie  family. 
Hence  Atlodaiii,  those  wtio  hoiil  inlicrilanccs  of  this 
kind,  and  rould  cnti-r  into  agreements  with  respect 
to  their  possi'Ssioiis,  without  consulting  their  lords." 
Alon.  Danic.    p.  .ii»7.  .lOS. 

The  basis  of  the  term  odul^  iidnl,  uniloiibtexllv  is 
Su.G.  od,  anc.  and,  ucd,  possession.  This  is  ana. 
logons  to  the  etymon  of  Fcod-iim  given  by  Robert- 
son. It  is  rather  surprising,  that  it  did  not  occur  to 
the  learned  writer,  that  this  etymon  i>{  feodum  ren- 
dered that  which  he  gives  of  rt/'((/c  extremely  siispiei. 
ous  ;  it  being  natural  to  suppose  that  both  these 
terms  would  contulu  a  reference  to  the  mode  of  pot. 
tesaion, 

Tliere  is  more  ditficulty  in  determining  the  origin 
of  the  termination.  It  ha«  been  supposeil,  with  con- 
siderable probability,  that  it  is  from  ald-itr,  actas, 
anti.piitas,  Germ,  alt,  old,  as  denoting  ancient  pos- 
session. Accordingly,  Su.G.  udti'jord  signifies  that 
which  has  been  long  in  possession  ;  odahmailr,  a 
man  who  possesses  an  ancient  property  ;  odalboren, 
one  who  has  by  his  birth  the  possession  of  an  an. 
cient  property  ;  odiit/jjj,  a  primitive  and  ancient  vil. 
lage,  i.  e.  one  built  by  the  first  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  as  distinguished  from  those  erected  in  later 
times.  Obricii,  and  after  him  General  Vallancey, 
.says,  that  "  Ir.  atlod,  ancient,  is  the  original,  upon 
which  the  Lat.  allodium,  signifying  ancient  proper- 
ty, hath  been  formed." 

Vcrclius,  perhaps  with  greater  probability,  derives 
allodium  from  all  oranis,  and  aude  possessio,  plena 
et  totalis  possessio,  q.  as  excluding  any  superior. 
Ind.  TO.  Liila,  p.  163. 

Some  have  supposed  that  al  is  contr.  from  Su.G. 
adcl  noble.  JJut  there  is  a  possibility,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  change  of  the  vowels,  add  and 
odal  may  have  been  originally  the  same.  This  might 
seem  to  be  confirmed,  not  only  from  the  A.S.  syno. 
nymc  being  sometimes  written  oethcl.  but  from  its 
also  signifying,  patria,  rcgio.  The  prcsiim|)tion,  how. 
ever,  is  still  stronger  from  the  Isl.  term  odalboren, 
nobly  born,  being  so  similar  to  Su.G.  udalborin,  and 
A.S.  atlliclborcn,  which  have  precisely  the  same  sig. 
nification.  Alein.  adalcrbi  is  expl.  as  sj-non.  with 
iilodc.  Allodium  nobile,  immune,  liberum,  hereditas 
et  possessio  libera  et  exemta;  Scliilt.  Gl.  \o.  Adbul, 
p.  10. 

If  this  conjecture  be  well-founded,  A.S.  aclhel 
has  originally  conveyed  the  idea  of  one  who  had  an 
allodial  property,  or  who  acknowledged  no  supe. 
rior.      V.  Atiiii.l. 

"  From  a  comparison,"  it  has  been  observed, 
"  between  the  laws  by  which  this  udal  property 
■was  inherited,  sold,  redeemed,  or  transmitted  from 
one  person  to  another,  and  some  of  the  Mosaical 
institutions  mentioned  in  Scripture,  some  ha>e  iina- 
gine^l  that  the  former  were  derived  from  the  latter  ; 
and  indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  be- 
tween them  many  strikii^  points  of  resemblance." 
Barry's  Orkney,   p.  219. 

We  cannot  with  certainty,  however,  trace  it  any 
farther  back  than  to  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous 
nations  into  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
account,  which  the  elegant  historian,  formerly  quot- 
id,  gives  of  the  origin  of  allodial  property,  may  be 


viewed  as  equally  applicable  to  this.  "  Upon  get. 
tling  in  the  countries  which  they  had  subdued,  the 
victorious  troops  divided  the  conc|uered  lands.  That 
portion  which  fell  to  every  soldier,  he  seized  as  a 
recoiupence  due  to  his  valour,  as  a  settlement  ac- 
quired by  his  own  sword,  lie  took  possession  of  it 
us  a  freeman  in  full  property.  He  enjoyed  it  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  Could  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure,  or 
transmit  it  as  an  inheritance  to  his  children.  Thu3 
property  in  land  became  tixed.  It  was  at  the  same 
lime  allodial,  i.  e.  the  possessor  had  the  entire  right 
of  property  and  dominion  ;  he  held  of  no  sovereign 
or  superior  lord,  to  whom  he  was  bound  to  do  ho- 
mage, .and  perform  service."  Hist.  Charles  V.  Vol. 
I.  p.  256. 

This  mode  of  holding  property  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Orkney  islands  immediate- 
ly from  Norway,  during  their  subjection  to  that 
country,  or  to  liarls  of  Norwegian  extraction.  In 
Norway,  it  is  said,  feudal  tenures  were  not  known. 
V.  Barry,   p.  218. 

Dirt'erent  attempts  were  made  to  wrest  this  right 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys.  Harold  Har- 
fager,  about  the  beginniug  of  the  tenth  century, 
commanded  Karl  Kiiiar  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Orkney  to  pay  him  sixty  marks  of  gold.  The  land, 
holders  reckoning  the  line  too  great,  the  Karl  ob- 
tained  this  condition  for  them,  that  he  should  him., 
self  pay  the  whole  tine,  oc  skijlldi  hann  cigiia:  tha 
odol  oil  i  ei/onom ;  omnia  in  insulis  bona  allodalia 
vieissim  obtenturus  ;  and  that  he  should  hold,  in  re- 
turn, all  the  udal  property  in  the  islands." — Long 
after,  a/Jarlar  ado  odol  oil,  "  the  Karls  possessed  all 
the  udal  property  in  the  Orkneys,  till  Sigurd  the 
son  of  Lewis  restored  it  to  the  owners."  Heimskr. 
ap.  Johnst.  Antiq.  Celio-Scaiid.   p.  11. 

Harold  ilarfager  had  acted  the  same  part  in  Nor- 
way, as  did  Kinar  in  Orkney.  We  learn  according- 
ly, that  when  his  son  Uacon  succeeded  him,  it  was 
reported  that  in  all  respects  he  was  such  a  prince  as 
Harold,  '•  with  this  single  exception,  that  whereas 
Harold  greatly  oppressed  all  the  subjects,  Hacon 
desired  to  live  on  good  terms  with  them,  oc  baud  at 
gefu  baendom  odol  sin,  liaviiig  promised  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  land  the  restitution  of  their  allodial  rights, 
of  which  Harold  had  dejirived  them."  loid.  p.  62. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  although  bondum  and 
baendom  occur  in  the  original  here,  and  are  render, 
ed  in  the  Lat.  version,  coloni,  the  terms  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  denoting  what  we  now  Ciill  farm. 
ers.  For,  as  we  learn  from  Ihre,  bonile,  in  one  of 
its  senses,  denotes  the  possessor  of  his  own  inherit, 
ance,  as  distinguished  from  Lanilbo,  liri/ti,  iic. 
which  signify  one  who  cultivates  the  land  of  an. 
other,  pajing  rent,  or  a  certain  part  of  the  produce, 
in  return.     V.  HtsBVun. 

Udal-man,  Udei.ah,  Udaller,  s.    One  who 

holds  property  by  ztdal  right. 

"  The  Udtil-men   with   us   were  likewise   called 

Rolhniin   or  lliiij/hinen,   i.  e.  Self-holders,    or   men 

holding   in   their   own   right,   by  way  of  contradis. 

tiiiction  to  feudatories."     Fea's  Grievances,  p.  105. 

"  There    are   six    ndelars   in   Deerness,    persons 

whose   property,   in   some  parts  of  Orknej',    is   so 

small,   as,  if  let   to  a  tenant,  vFould  scarcely  dravy 
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al307C  a  tub  of  bear,  that  is,  about  a  firlot  of  yearly 
runt."  P>  St.  Andrews,  Orkn.  Statist.  Ace.  xx. 
260. 

"  They  are  occupied,  at  least  some  of  them,  by 
men  here  called  uchlLin,  who  are  little  proprietors 
of  land,  that  has  never  been  held  by  the  feudal  te. 
mire,  niir  6ubjcc("d  to  either  service  or  payment  to 
any  superior."      Barry's  Orkney,    p.  'iS. 

The  sniailness  of  (he  properly  of  these  landhold- 
ers in  our  times  is  thus  accounted  f(ir : 

"  As  these  udul/crs  divided  their  lands  among  all 
their  chililrcn,  (the  son  got  two  merks,  and  tho 
daughter  one  ;  hence  the  si.'ter  part,  a  common 
proverb  in  Shetland  to  this  da^ ),  the  possessions 
soon  became  trilling,  and  v^ere  swallowed  up  by 
gri'al  men,  generally  strangers,  many  of  whom  ac- 
quired estates  in  a  very  short  time."  P.  AiihsliPg, 
Shetl.  Statist.  Ace.  vii.  .58  t. 

Had  Dr.  Barry  attended  to  fliis  cause  of  the  gra- 
dual diinintitioii  of  the  properly  of  these  landhold- 
ers, in  proportion  to  the-  increase  of  their  number, 
he  would  have  seen  no  reason  for  sujiposing,  that 
the  appellation  of  Procc re",  or  tuibles,  "•  could  not 
have  been  bestowed  on  all  the  proprietors  of  this 
descri|>tion, — but  was  probably  contined  to  the  earls, 
their  relations  and  connexions." 

Eagerness  for  i)oliticul  in!luenre  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  diminish  the  number  o{  inlallcrs,  as  none 
of  this  description  can  vote  for  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  is  to  be  viewed  as  another  reason,  why, 
in  the  present  time,  the  iidal  rights  arc  to  be  found 
attached  only  to  inconsiderable  possessions.  For  as 
there  arc  not  "  any  persons  of  note,  any  more  than 
of  extensive  property,  to  be  found  at  present  among 
that  class  of  proprietors  ;"  we  arc  assured,  that  "  all 
of  that  description  have  long  ago  relinquished  their 
ancient  udal  rights,  and  hold  their  lands  by  the  same 
tenures  as  those  of  the  same  rank  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom."    Barry's  Orkney,  p.  220.    Y.  Uoal, 

VEES,  s.     Some  kind  of  disease. 

—The  wcam-ill,  the  w  ild-firc,  tlie  vomit,  &  the 
vees. 

Montgomerie,  IVatsoiVs  Coil.  iii.  14. 
V.  Feyk. 

Tent,  vaese  signifies  delirium  ;  Isl.  rrt',  tuninltu. 
arius  impetus  et  gestus,  from  vas-a,  cum  imiietu  fer. 
ri.  But  as,  in  this  poem,  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  diseases  of  man  and  beast,  it  may  rather  be  corr. 
from  li.  vi-ces,  a  disi'ase  in  horses,  in  which  there  is 
an  inltammaiion  of  the  glands  under  the  ear.  O.E. 
vines,  id.  Palsgraue. 

VEYLE,  adv.    Well. 

Ye  suld  for  owtyn  his  deinyng, 
Hailf  chosyn  yow  a  king,  that  mycht 
Have  haldyn  vtijle  the  land  in  rycht. 

Ihirboin,  i.  118.  MS. 
VEIR,  Ver,  Were,  Waiu,  Voh,    jf.      The 
spring. 
This  vres  in  cer,  qnhcti  wynter  tjd, 
With  his  blastis  hidwyss  to  bid, 
Was  our  drywvn  :   and  byrdis  smalc, 
As  turturis  and  the  nychl}ngale, 
Begoutli  rycht  sariully  to  syng. 

Barbour,  i.  1.  MS. 


In  that  ilk  buk  he  tcichis  ys  full  rycht, 

The  warld  begoulh  in  veir  baith  day  and  nycht. 

Doug.  yirgU,  Prol'.  160.  18. 
Frcschercre  to  burgioun  herbis  and  sueit  flouris, 

Tile  bote  somcr  to  nuris  eoroe  al  houris 

Ibid.  308.  18. 
"  In  Galloway  they  yet  say  zcair  ;"  Kudd. 
"  It  has  long  been  remarked  in  Orkney,  that  if 
a  man  and  a  dog  land  upon  some  of  the  islands  i« 
ror-time,  i.  e.  Spring,  almost  all  the  pregnant  sheep 
take  to  running,  and  run  till  they  fall  down  dead. 
On  inquiry,  1  found  that  this  was  only  in  holms." 
Neill's  Tour,    p.  58. 

The  radical  term  seems  to  have  been  Tery  general, 
ly  dillused. 

Isl.  vor,  Su.G.  tcaur,  Lat.  vcr.  Or.  t«{,  Gael. 
earracli,  id.  One  wriier,  I  rind,  ascribes  an  Egyp- 
tian origin  to  this  word.  The  Egyptians,  he  says, 
having  no  oceasiuii  for  any  kintl  of  iiianiirt;,  be. 
cause  the  land  was  suflicienily  fertilized  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  "  it  was  ordered,  that  all  the 
rotten  straw,  mouldy  corn,  dung,  fiC.  should  be 
gathered  anti  set  on  fire  the  first  of  February. — 
This  day,  called  /lit  lighted  icisps  undjires,  or,  the 
feast  of  the  piiri/itdtion  of  the  air,  was  proclaimed 
by  an  Isis  and  a  Uorus — The  Horns  was  called  our 
or  ourim,  the  lire  or  firebrands  ;  from  whence  that 
season  of  the  year  has  been  ever  since  called  oner, 
or  Tcer,  or  vcr,  the  Spring."  Meagher's  Popish 
Mass,  p.  178.     V.  V^oR. 

VELE,  Veyl,  s.  a  violent  current  or  whirlpool. 
"  Betuix  thir  ilis  is  oftymes  richt  dangerus  pass, 
age,  for  the  see  be  contrarius  stremes  makis  colli- 
sion, sum  tymes  yettand  out  the  tyd,  and  sum  tymes 
swelleaiid  and  soukand  it  in  agane,  with  sa  forcy 
violence,  that  quhen  the  schippis  ar  saland  throw 
thir  dangerus  vej/lis  oftymes  thay  ar  othir  drownit, 
or  ellis  brokin  on  craggis.  The  gretest  vclc  heirof 
is  naniit  Corbrek."     Bellend.  Descr.  Alb.  c.  13. 

This  seems  the  same  with  S.  aele,  zcalUe,  Isl.  »e//, 
cbullitio.      v.  W  LLE. 
VELVOUS,  s.     Velvet. 

Thair  gouns  [fou]  coisllie  trimlie  traillis  ; 
Barrit  with  vclvoiis  sleif,   nek,   taillis. 
And  thair  foirskirt  of  silkis  seir. 

Maitlaiid  I'oems,  p.  326.     Fr.  zclous, 

VEND.-\CE,  i.     The  Gwiniad,  saline  Lavaretus, 

Linn.  S. 

"  It  is  affirmed  by  the  fishermen,  that  there  are 
15  or  16  ditlerent  kinds  fit  for  the  table,  among 
vthich  there  is  one  that,  from  every  information  that 
can  be  obtained,  is  peculiar  to  that  loch  [Eoch- 
niaben],  as  it  is  to  be  found  no  where  else  in  Bri. 
tain.  It  is  called  the  reiidine  or  I'enduee,  some  say 
from  Vendois  in  France,  as  being  brought  from 
thence  by  one  of  the  Jameses,  which  is  not  very  pro. 
bable,  as  it  is  found  by  experience  to  die  the  mo. 
nient  that  it  is  touched,  and  has  been  attempted  to 
be  transported  to  olher  lochs  in  the  neigh liourhood, 
where  it  has  always  died. 
Statist.  Ace.  vii.  236. 

This  account  is  evidently  incorrect.  For  this  i« 
the  Poizun  of  Lochlomond,  and  the  Ouiiiiad  of 
Wales.     Peunaat,  describing  the  Gxiniady  says: 
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"  It  18  the  same  with  the  Ferra  of  (he  lake  of 
GencTa,  the  Sihellj/  of  Iliilse  water,  the  Pollen  of 
Lough  Ni-agh.  and  the  Iannis  and  Juvan^ii:  of 
Loch  Mabon.  The  Srotch  have  a  tradition  that  it 
was  first  introduced  there  by  the  beauteous  queen, 
their  unhappy  Mary  Stuart  ;  and  as  in  her  time  the 
Scotch  court  was  much  frenchilied,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  mme  was  derived  from  the  French,  ven~ 
doise,  a  dace,  to  which  a  slight  observer  mis^ht  be 
tempted  'o  compare  it  from  the  whiteness  of  its 
scales.  The  British  name  Gzciniiul,  or  whiting,  was 
bestowed  on  it  for  the  same  reason."   Zool.  iii.  2(58. 

V.   POWAN. 

VENENOWS,  WENENOUS,  adj.     Venomous, 
Lat.  vrtifiios-iis. 

Ilys  myiiysterys,  that  made  hym  than  scrwys, 
Prewaly  put  in  his  chalyce 
Wenenottf  poysowne  ;   fra  that  liqwrc 
He  tastyd,  than  mycht  he  nowcht  endure. 

Wijntujen,  vii.  7.  167. 

VENESUM,  adj.     Venomous. 

'•  — God  dtlyurit  them  fra  the  captiuite  of  Ba. 
billon,  andc  destroyit  that  grile  toune,  ande  niaide 
it  ane  desert  inhabitabil  for  serpens  aude  Tthir  vene- 
sum  beystis."     Com  pi    S.  p.  42. 

Ui-It.  vcnrjn.   Lat.  venen-um.     V.  Sum,  term. 
VENALL,  ViNLLL,  .?      An  a'ley,  a  lane,  S. 

"  Xa  iiiaried  wonian  sail  buy  wooll  in  the  wynd 
(^or  vinellif)  of  the  burgh."  Skene,  Stat.  Gild.  c.  30. 

Fr.  venalle,  id. 
VENT,  s.     A  chimney,  S.   as  being  a  place  of 

Cjjress  for  the  siioke. 
VENTAILL,  s.   The  breathing  part  of  a  helmet ; 

Fr.  xenlaiUf. 

He  braidit  up  his  ventaill, 
That  closit  wcs  dene. 

Gaaiin  and  Gol.  iii.  17. 

Mr.  Pinkcrton  renders  this  "  visor."  But  this  is 
distini:uished  from  the  other. 

He  wayni'd  up  his  viver  fro  his  ventnlle. 

Sir  Gaicftn  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  6. 

JVayned,   removed  ;    A. 8.    i:an-ian   demerc,    au- 
ferre.     Ne  ge  zcaniun  of  (hum  ;  Neque  tos  detra- 
hite  dc  eo. 
VENUST,   adj.     Beajtiful,   pleasant ;    Lat.   ve- 

tlUst-Ui. 

The  Tiryant  vesture  of  the  venust  vale 
Schrowdis  the  scherand  fur,  and  euery  fale 
Ouerfrett  wyth  fulyeis,  and  fyguris  ful  dyucrs. 
Doug.  Hr^il,    100.  37. 
VER,  Vere,  s.     The  Spring.     V.  Veik. 
VER,  adj.     Worse. 

This  warld  is  ver-,  sa  may  it  callit  be. 
That  want  of  wise  men  makis  fulis  sitt  on  bynkis. 
Batlud.  printed  A.  15<)8.  .V.  P.  R.  iii.  134.    V.  War. 
VERES.     V.  Ver. SAG i;. 

VERGELT,  WERf.ELT,  s.  Ransom,  or  resti- 
tution legally  made  for  the  commission  of  a 
crime. 

"  The  Fergclt,  or  ranson  of  anc  theif,  throw 
all  Scotland  is  thrcttie  kye  ;  and  ane  young  kow, 
quhithor  he  be  ane  fric  man  or  ane  servant."  Reg. 
Maj.  B.  iv.  c.  19. 


I/.B.  Keregcld-um,  -.Bergrld-um,  tcargild-a.  Sec. 
A.S.  xccrgtdd,  the  payment  of  the  acre,  or  price  at 
which  the  life  of  every  individual  was  estimated,  ac- 
cordiiig  to  his  rank  ;  geld,  gild,  signifying  iiaynicnt.. 

The  term  tzere  has  evidently  had  its  rise  from  A.S. 
Tier,  MocsG.  zsair,  a  man  ;  Su.G.  z:acr,  Isl.  ver, 
id.  Lat.  vir  seems  to  have  had  a  Gothic  origin.  He- 
rodotus informs  us.  thi'  >h:-  ;inr'.'ni  Scythians  railed 
a  mail  kkj.  A(«{  ya^  xxXetrt  m  ati^a.  V.  Hire,  vo. 
tVacr. 

Sii.G.  wacreld,  wereld,  :cergeld,  is  the  price  of 
a  man  who  has  bei;n  killed,  or  the  line  paitl  for  kill, 
ing  him  ;  otherwise  denoiuinated  Mansbut.  (Jerin. 
vergcUung  compensation  ;  vcrgelt-cn  to  satisfy,  to 
compensate.  VVergi/ld  Ihcnf  is  a  phrase  used  in  the 
Laws  of  Ina,  c.  72.  as  denoting  a  thief  adjudged 
to  pay  the  vergclt.  This  w.ts  also  called  Theijthute. 
Verelius,  however,  gives  a  dilTerent  view  of  Isl. 
verigilil,  which  must  be  radically  the  same.  He 
ex|)l.  it  ;  Mulcla  solvenda  secundum  aestimatiuncm 
damni  dati, — a  verdc  pretio,  i.  e.  the  icorth  or  value 
of  any  thing.  But  he  seems  mistaken  ;  especially  as 
this  opposes  the  Su.G.  idiom. 

The  Welsh   had   their  gzcerth,  corresponding  to 
vergelt.      I't   "   was   not   only   a   compensation    for 
murder  or  homicide;  but  for  all  sjiecits  of  injuries." 
V.  Pennaut's  Tour  in  Wales,   p.  274. 
VERGER    s.     Ati  orchard. 

The  grcshoppers  amangis  the  vergers  gnappit. 
Police  of  Honour,  Prol.  5. 
Fr.  vergier,  Arm.  vergi,  id.  from  Lat.  viridar- 
ium,  a  green  place  inclosed. 

VERLUT,  v.    All  inferior  servant.  V.  Varlot. 
VERNAGE,  Wernage,  s. 

In  silver  so  semely  were  served  of  the  best. 
With  vernuge,  in  vcrcs,  and  cuppes  ful  dene. 
Sir  Gaican  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  10. 
Wittaill  worth  scant  or  ,\ugust  coud  ajiper, 
Throu  all  the  land,  that  fude  was  hapnyt  der  : 
Bot  Ingliss  men,  that  richess  wantyt  nayne, 
Bccaryage  brochtthair  wittaill  full  glide  wayne, 
Stiillit  houssis  with  wyn  and  gud  icernage, 
Dmiaynde  this  land  as  thair  awne  heretage. 
IVallucc,  iii.  17.  MS.     I  ernage,  Edit.  1758. 
Tyrwhitt  thinks  that   vernage,   as   mentioned  by 
Chaucer,   was  probably  a  uine  of  Crete,  or  of  the 
neighbouring  continent.      V.  his  Note,   ver.  9681. 
L.H.  vernachia,  vernac-ia,  vini  species,  vernuc-ium, 
Petr.  de  Crescentiis,    Lib.   iv.   cap.   4.    cujus  inter, 
prcti    Vin  de  Gnrnache   dicitur.     Academicis   della 
Crusca ;    (''ernaccia,   spezic    di    vino    bianco  ;    Du 
Caiigc.     Skinner,  vo.   f^ernaga,  views  it  q.  vero- 
naccia,  from  Verona. 

Feres,  in  lirst  extract,  signifies  glasses.     Chaucer 
uses  verre  in  the  same  sense  ;   Fr.  id.  Lat.  vi(r-um. 

VERRAYMENT,   s.     Truth.     V.  Weuray- 

ME.NT. 

VERT,  Wert,  s.     A  term  used  in  old  charters, 
to  signify  a  right  to  cut  green  wood  ;  Fr.  verd, 
Lat.  xiiid-is. 
"  — Cum  furca,  fossa,  sock,  sack,  thole,  thane, 

wrack,   wair,   waith,    vert,    vcth,    venison,  infang 
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tliicf,  ovitfang  thief,  pit  et  gallows."     Cliar(cr,  Q. 
Anne,  1707.     Sta  e,  Frascr  of  Fr.iCiTK'Ul,  i,).  310. 

V.    V  I  RIDKER. 

VF.RTUE,  f.     Tiirift,  imusrr  ,  S. 
Vektlous,  ndj.     'Ihrif  y,  iin*u  triius,  S. 
I'tu  liuarj  my  hontst  iiiiclc  aften  say, 
That  lads  should  a'  for  wires    that's  vcrtuous 
pray. 

Ru!»f'it/'s  Poem.v,  ii.  8'i. 
To  VESIE.Vesy,  VisiE,  VisvE.Wiisv.WisiE, 
t.    .      I    To  .ist. 

Be  ferucut  luf  kendillit  in  grete  desire 
Oiire  cuutre  men  to  vaj/.  and  w  ith  them  talk, 
To  knaw  thir  strange  ea.sis,  on  1  stalk 
From  the  port,   my  nauy  loft  in  the  raid. 

DuDg.  f'figil,  77.  50. 
"  Thir  lua  princis  v^it  oft  to  vi'j/e  the  feildis  to 
tak  ther  rccrcatioiie,   ande  to  pas  til  houiitin;;,  ande 
til    viliir    ganiiuis,    conuenient    for    ther    nobilile." 
Conipl.  S.  p.  19.  20. 

She  past  to  xoisic  Sir  Clariodus. 
Cluriodus  &;  Netiades,  M.S.  Gl.  Compl.  p.  363. 
2.  To  examuie  accurately,  S. 

Tua  spyiss  he  send  to  icc  tj  all  that  land. 

It'ailacc,  iv.  219.  INH. 
The  king   stude   •coiuiid  the  wall,  maist  vail. 
yeand  to  se.  Gmcan  and  GoL  i.  19. 

Anu  ici^and  all  about  I  se  at  last 
This  iiaiiy  of  youris  drawand  hidder  fast. 

Dung.  I'iigil,  90.  19. 
"  Prenters  sould  not  prent  ony  buikes,  or  vthcr 
thing,   but  that  quhilk  is  uhied  and  tryed,  havand 
the  Kingis  licence."     Skene,  Table  to  Acts  of  Pari. 
TO.  ^'renters. 

3.  To  send  go  )d  or  evil  judicially ;  as  E.  xiiU  sig- 
niiies. 

His  fadyr  than  wes  west/ed  with  sekncs  ; 
God  had  him  tayne  in  till  his  Icstand  grace. 
IVallucc,  vii.  3hl.  ilS. 

4.  To  take  aitn,  to  mark,  S.  Fr.  xher,  id. 
Lat.  f /*-o,   to  visit ;  also,   to    survey  ;   from  vid- 

eo,  vh-um.    Isl.  I'it-u,  monstrare  ;  Alem.  uuis-on, 

v.isitare. 

VLTIT,  adj.     Forbidden  ;   Lat.  relil-us. 

Crete  was  the  lust  that  thou  had  for  to  fang 
The  frute  I'ct/l,  throu  thy  fals  counsailing 
Thou  gert  iiiankyude  consent  to  do  that  wrang. 
Bullud,  A.  1508,  S.  F.  R.  iii.  13'2. 
VEUG,  s. 

The  sparrow  veiig  he  vesyit  for  his  vile  dedis, 
Lyand  in  lecherye,  lasch,   unlouable. 

Uoulute,  i.  IS. 
This  may  be  the  same  as  vogie,  vain.  But  it 
seems  rather  to  signify,  amorous;  from  A.S.  fog, 
coujunctio,  whence  Jtig-fre,  a  wooer;  Germ.  /«^ 
coiijunctus;  ghifuog,  copulae,  Gl.  Bo\horn. 
To  UG,  r.  «•  To  feel  abhorrence  at,  to  nau- 
seate, S. 

The  rattling  drum  and  trumpet's  tout 
Delight  young  swankics  that  are  stout ; 
AVhat  his  kind  frighted  mother  ugs, 
Is  music  to  the  soger's  lugs. 

Ramsaj/'s  PoimS]  ii.  369. 
HoHge  is  synon,  O.E. 
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irardyni;.  Iiavinr;  dL-srribed  the  conduct  of  the 
Abl>e^s'of  Coldinghanie,  who  is  said  to  have  cut  off 
her  nose  and  upper  lip,  to  preserve  her  from  the 
unbridled  lust  of  the  Danes  ;  adds,   that  she 

Counseited  al  her  systers  to  do  the  sam  ■, 

To  make  their  fooes  to  hoiige  so  with  the  si^ht 
And  so  they  did,  afore  thenemies  caine, 
Kcheon  their  nose  &  oner  lippe  ful  right 
-      Cut  of  anone,   which  was  an  hoiigli)  sight; 
For  «liiche  the  fooes  Ihabbey  and  nunncs  brent. 
For  they  them  selfe  disligmed  had  slient. 

Chron.  Fol.  107.  b. 
This  passage  clearly  points  out  the  origin  of  E. 
iigli).  q.  what  causes  abhorrence. 
For  the  origin,   V.  Ogektful. 
UoKiiTFOW,  «(//.     Nice,  squeamish.  V.  Ogeiit- 

lUL. 

Ugsim,  OvGSfM,  ndj.     I.  Frightful,  teiribl?. 
Ane  wattry  cloud  blak  and  dirk  but  dout, 
(ian  ouer  thare  hedis  tho  appere  ful  richt. 
And  doun  aiie  tempest  sent  als  dirk  as  nicht, 
The  streme  wox  vgsuin  of  the  dym  sky. 

Doug.  yirgU,   V17.  37. 
The  horny  t  by  rd,  quhilk  we  clepe  the  nicht  oulc, 
Within  hir  cauerne  hard  I  schoute  and  youle, 
Laithely  of  forme,  with  crukit  camscho  beik, 
Vgsum  to  here  was  hir  wyld  elrische  skreik. 

Ibid.  202.  3. 

2.  Horrible,  abominable,  exciting  abhorrence. 
Yhc  are  all  cumrayn  of  auldc  lynage, 
Of  Lordis  of  fc  and  herytage. 
That  had  na-thyng  mare  u:gyum, 
Than  for  to  lyve  in-lil  thryldwni. 

Wi/nluxzn,  viii.  16.  183; 
"  Notwithstanding  the  oft  and  frequent  prech- 
ingis,  in  ifeteslatioun  of  the  greuous  and  abuminabill 
aithis  swciring,  execratiounis,  and  blasphtmatioiin, 
of  the  name  of  God,  sweirand  in  vane  be  his  pre- 
cious  blude,  body,  jjassionn  &  woundis,  Deuill  stick,, 
cummer,  gor,  roist  or  ryfc  thame,  and  sic  vthcrs 
iigsumc  aithis  and  execratiounis  aganis  the  coinmaiul 
of  God,  yit  the  samin  is  cum  in  sic  ane  vngodlie 
vse  amangis  the  pepill  of  this  realme,  baith  of  grcit 
and  small  cstatis,  that  daylie  and  hourlie  may  be 
hard  amangis  thame  oppin  blasphemalioun  of  Godis 
name  and  maiestie,  to  the  greit  conteraptioun  thair- 
of,  and  bringing  of  the  ire  and  wraith  of  Godvponc 
the  pepill."  Acts  Mar.  1551.  c.  16.  Edit.  1566. 
Uiigxum,  Skene's  l''dit, 

Jlore   the  term  is   evidently  used  as   synon.  with 
ubuminubUt.      V.  Ogkrtfi;l. 
UtisuMNEs,  s.     Frightfuhns"!,  horror. 

The  vgi'Umnes  and  silence  of  the  nycht 
In  enery  place  my  sprete  made  sare  agast. 

Doug,  yiigil,  63.  -19. 
VICTUAL,  .«.     Grain  of  any  kii.d;  hence  vic- 
lualler,  one  who  deals  in  giain,   a  corn-factor, 
S. 

"  At  the  llcformation,  the  stipends  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  were  fixed  to  he  paid  at  the  rale  of  so 
many  chahlers  of  victuaH'he  general  term  in  Scot- 
land for  all  kinds  of  grain),  part  of  which  was  paid 
in  kind,  and  part  in  money,  converting  the  cliaUler, 
in  the  rich  counties,  at  LlOO  Scotch  the  chalder. 
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and  at  LflO  Scotch  in  thu  less  furtilc  ones."  P.  Alloa, 
L'l.irkniiin.  Stati;.!.  Ace.  Tiii.  043.  >«'. 

In  a  poor  country  such  as  Scotland,  where,  ercn 
so  late  as  IJr.  Johnson's  time,  the  peojile  were  sup- 
jiurtcd  oil  uals,  if  is  not  siir|)risinf;  that  the  term, 
wliicii  origliiallv  signifies  food  or  means  of  susten. 
ance  in  ;;i-ntral,  should  be  limited  to  the  fruit  of  the 
bustiandnian's  labours. 
VIER,  Vyiwi,  .«. 

They'll  witness  that  I  was  the  vicr 
Of  all  the  dogs  within  the  shire; 
I'd  run  all  djy  and  never  t_\  re. 

IVu/'on's  Coll.  I.  68. 
Perhaps  one  who  i-ied  with  all   the   icsf,   as  being 
able  to  surpass  them. 

"  The  appelU/  than  sail  lay  on  his  hand,  and 
sweir  the  grit  a)' all  out,  that  all  is  Ircw  that  he  hes 
said  II pone  that  falss  untrew  man,  efler  tlie  forme 
of  his  ap[iellatiaun,  and  that  he  wait  wcill  the  vjjrr 
lies  a  faiss  untrew  querrell  to  defend."  Sir  1). 
L}iidsa)'s  Tracts  of  Heraldry,  MS.  V.  Compl. 
S.  Prel.  Diss.  p.  55. 

At  lirst  view  this  might  seem  to  be  the  same  word, 
»^i  denoting  the  defender  in  a  trial  by  single  combat; 
and  allied  to  L.B.  viaria,  advocatio,  Fr.  vuucn'e, 
for  (ulvoncrie,  defence,  maintenance  of  a  cause. 
But  it  seems  merely  the  word  vlhir,  other  (alius), 
the  letter  ij  being  ridiculously  substituted  for  the 
ancient  th.  This  appear-  from  the  use  of  it  in  the 
game  stniencc,  and  elsewhere  in  the  MS. 
VIFLLIE,  adv.     In  .i  lively  manner. 

And  sik  as  are  with  wickednes  bewitched, 
I  sussie  not  how  vifetie  they  be  tuitched. 
Jlume,  Chrun.  S.  P.  iii.  376.      V.  Vive. 
VYIS,  Yyss,  adj.     Wise. 

Brudir,  gif  thow  be  vj/is,   I  red  the  fle 
To  maclie  the  with  a  frawart  fenyeit  marrow. 
Ilenrj/sone,  liunnatijne  Poems,  p.  122. 
Dunbar  uses  vi/ss  in  the  same  sense. 

VYLAUS,  adj.     "  Seems  zile,  villainoua,  or  f. 
fitrce  ,■"  Gl.  Wynt. 

This  Henry  cowth  iioucht  hawe  this  in  mynd  ; 

Bot  bare  hym  vi/ldus  and  wnkynd 

Til  Willanie,  this  Dawys  sownnys  swne  ; 

Fra  in  his  prysoun  he  had  hym  dwne, 

IJe  treltyd  bot  dyspytwsly 

Hym,  and  his  barnage  halyly. 

fVyntoxcn,  vii.  8.  242. 
Mr.   Macpherson   refers  to  Lat.   til- is,    Isl.   vill 
fierce. 

VYLD,  (idj.     Vile;  still   vulgarly   pron.   in  this 
manner,  in  difFsrent  parts  of  S. 
Thy  trvmnes  and  nymiies 
Is  turn'd  to  vijld  estait. 

liniel's  Pilgr.  Wal son's  Coll.  ii.  50. 

VYLT,  J.     Apparently,  vault. 

"  On  the  eist  side  of  this  ile  ther  is  a  bore,  maid 
like  a  vijlt,  mair  nor  an  arrow  shot  of  any  man  un. 
der  the  eirde,  throw  the  quhilk  vytl  we  use  to  row 
ore  [or]  saill  with  our  Ijotlis,  for  fear  of  the  hor- 
rible breake  of  the  seas,  that  is  on  the  outwar  side 
tliercof ;  bot  na  grate  shipes  can  saill  ihcr,"  ^loiu 
roe's  lies,  p.  40.     V.  Voli. 


To  VIOLENT,  V.  a.    To  do  violence  to. 

— ••  The  providence  of  Cod  in  things  here  bf., 
neath  moveth  suitably  to  tiie  nature  of  inferior 
causes,  whether  necessary,  free,  or  contingent,  not 
viulcnting  them,  or  otlier«ays  making  use  of  them, 
but  according  to  their  nature,  so  that  though  (he 
event  be  necessary,  and  infallible  wiih  a  respect  to 
the  lirst  cause,  the  determined  counsul  of  (tod,  it  is 
nevertheless  contingent  in  rcsfHict  of  its  nearest 
cause."     Fleming's  Fulhlllng,   p.  80. 

"  But  certainly  the  procedure  of  this  Period,  in 
viulcnting  peoi'.le  into  the  Declara/ion,  liund  and 
Test,  ought  for  ever  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  Kpis- 
copal  Faction,  as  to  their  complaints  of  I'resby- 
terian  severities  in  pres:,i;ig  the  covenants,  which 
they  never  did  by  a  Highland  Host,  wiun  the  power 
was  in  their  hand."      ^Voll^u^^'^  Hist.  i.  -lo!). 

Fr.  vi.ilcnt-cr,  to  f.j:Ci',   to  break  into  h\  force. 
VIOLLR,  s.     One   wliO  plays  on  the  fidolc   or 

violin,  S. 
VIRE,  s.     "  The  arrow  called  a  qiiarrfl,  used 
only  for  the  crossbow  ;"  Fr.  vire,  id.  Rudd. 
The  virgin  spreiit  on  sw ifllie  as  ane  viie. 

Doug,  t^irgil,    148    8. 
J'l/re  is  used  b}'  Cower  in  the  same  sense. 

As  a  vi/)'c 

Whiche  llyeth  out  of  a  mjghty  bowe 
Awey  he  De^de  for  a  throwe. 
As  he  that  was  for  louc  wode. 
Whan  that  he  sawe  howe  it  stode. 

Conf.  Am.  Fol.  28.  p.  1.  c.  1.    V.  Wyn. 
VYREENIN, /;«/•/.  pr.  Veering,  turning  or  wind- 
ing about ;  apparently  corr.  from  Fr.  lironnant,  id. 
Sen  for  loiin  H'illox  to  be  your  crounal  Strang, 
Quhais  heid  andschoulders  ar  of  bouk  aneuch, 
That  was  in  Scotland  rj/recnin  you  amang, 
Quhen  as  he  dravc,  and  Knui  held  steve  the 
pleuch. 

Sitol  Barne,   Chi  on.  S.  P.  iii.  455. 
VIRIDEER,    5.      The  keeper    of   the   grass   or 
green  wood  in  a  forest. 

"  And  gif  he  be  found  the  third  time  with  grene 
wode  ;  he  sail  be  presented  to  the  virideer  {the 
keiper  of  the  grene  zcode  and  grassc)  in  the  chief 
plarc  of  the  keipiiig  of  the  wode,  and  sail  be  jiut 
viider  aucht  pledges."  Forrest  Lawes,  c.  11.  s.  4. 
L.ii.  liridar-ius,  Fr.  vcrdcur.  In  the  F.  laws, 
verderer. 

''  This  word  Fcrt  taketh  the  name  of  J'ert  a  vi. 
riditutc,  of  greennesse,  for  it  is  aUvaies  vnderstood 
but  of  such  things,  as  doe  growc  within  the  forrest 
and  are  greene,  it  is  called  in  our  olde  Kiiglish  Green: 
Jhice,  in  Latin  it  is  called  Viridis,  and  thereof  is 
framed  this  word  I'iridarius  a  f  crdcrer,  or  one 
that  doeth  take  the  charge  of  the  f'eri  or  of  Green* 
hace."  Mauwood's  Forrest  Lawes,  c.  6.  s.  5. 
F^ol.  37.  b. 

VIRLE,  .?.     A  small  ring  put  round   any  body, 
to  keep  it  firm,  S.  ferrule. 

Sax  good  fat  lambs,  I  said  them  ilka  clute, 
At  the  West  Port,  and  bought  a  winsome  tiute. 
Of  pluoutrce  made,  with  iv'ry  virles  ronnd. 
Ramsaj/'s  Poems,  ii.  67. 
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O.E.  vt/roll,  Ft.  virolle ;  Palsgraiie.  E.  ver- 
rouil,  a  bolt  for  a  door,  seems  to  claim  the  same 
origin,  L^t.  ferr-um. 

VIRR,  ViR,  s.    Force,  impetuosity,  S.B.  synon. 
with  Birr. 

AVhen  he  was  set,  I  ga'e  the  fire  a  stir, 
And  IJessy  ran, and  brought  some  whins,  wi'r/r, 
Frac  oat  the  nook,  and  made  a  hearty  bleeze. 
Shirrejy  Poems,   p.  141. 
"  Syne  we  laid  our  heads  together,  an'  at  it  wi' 
v^rr."     Journal  from  Loudon,   p.  5.      V.  Beir,  s. 

VIRROCK,  s.    Quoted  by  Mr.  Pinkertoa  as  not 
understood. 

Ane  pyk-thank  in  a  prelots  chayse, 
With  his  wawil  feit,  and  virrok  tais. 

With  hoppir  iiippis,  and  henches  narrow. 

Dunhar,  Maiiland  Puems,  p.  110, 
Dr.    Lt-ydon,    Gl.    Compl.    S.,    justly    observes, 
that  it  "  signifies   a  corn,   or  bony  excrescence  on 
the  feet  ;   is  in  common   use,  and   pronounced   :;//■- 
Tok  ;"  p.  380.    He  deriyes  it  from  Lat.  verruc-a,  a 
wart.     The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to   boils.     I 
have  heard  it  also  expl.,   a  pimple  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot  or  heel,  which  occasions  great  pain,  and  often 
grows  to  a  considerable  size.    Thus  it  is  distinguish- 
ed from  a  corn.     It  is  sometimes  written  vst/rock. 
Ther  is  not  in  this  fair  a  llyrock, 
That  has  upon  his  feit  a  tci/rock, 
Knoul  taes,  or  mouls  in  nac  degre, 

Cut  ye  can  hyde  them. 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  i.  254. 
-  A.S.  zcearrig,  zcearrilit,  callosus,  nodosus;  Teut. 
aeer,  callus,  nodus,  tuber  ;  Gl.  Sibb.  The  affinity 
of  zcj/rock  to  the  latter  is  rendered  highly  probable 
from  a  circumstance  to  which  the  ingenious  Glossarist 
has  not  adverted.  Teut.  iccer-ooghe  denotes  a  wart 
or  pimple  on  the  eye-lid,  a  sty  the,  or  S.  stie ;  cha. 
laziun,  e.xiguura  tuberculum  in  palpebris,  (Kilian)  ; 
from  tzecr  and  ooghe,  oculus.  This  seems  to  have 
beOn  improperly  applied  to  denote  a  pimple  on  the 
foot. 

VYSE.      Bouys  ofvt/se,  Wyntown,  viii.  29.  81. 
Awblasieris,  and  bowj's  of  vj/-ie, 
And  all  thyng,  that  niycht  mak  serwyse, 
Or  helpe  thame  in-to  press  of  were, 
All  thai  gcrt  thairo  baltis  bere 

To  the  castelle. 

Mr.  Macpherson  intpaires,  if  it  means  bows  work. 

ed  by  screws  ?   Fr.  r/s,  screw.     We  may  add  Uelg. 

v.Js,  id.     This  seems  to  be  the  only  conjecture  that 

can  be  made  a>  to  (he  signification. 

To  VISIF,  X-.  a.     V.  Vesie. 
VISORNii,  s.     A  mask  or  visor. 

"  J  hone  Knox  answered.  The  time  that  hes  bene 
is  cviu  now  befoir  my  eyis  ;  for  1  sie  the  pure 
Hock  iu  no  les  danger  than  it  hes  bcin  at  ony  tymc 
before,  except  that  the  Dovill  hes  gottiii  a  vimr/ie 
upon  his  face."  Knox's  Hist.  p.  3-41. 
VIVDA,   *.      Bv-cf   or  mutton  hung   and  dried 

without  salt,  Orkney. 
VIVE,  Vjue,  (iifj.     1.  Lively,  representing  to  the 

life,  S.     Fr.  v//. 


"  So  wee  see  the  vine  image  of  a  faithfuU  Pastor, 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  :  he  will  give  his  life  for  the  slicepe, 
as  hee  saith  himselfe."  Rollocke  on  the  Passion, 
p.  10. 

In  this  sense  it  is  used  as  an  E.  word. 
2.   Brisk,  vigorous,  S. 
ViVEi.v,  adv.     Clearly,  in  a  vivid  light,  S. 
But  gin  ye  like  to  ware  the  time,  then  ye 
How  a'  the  matter  stood,  shall  vivelj/  see. 

Ross's  Uelenore,   \i.  69. 
VIVERIS,  ViEVERS,  s.  pi.     Provisions  for  the 

sustenance  of  life,  victuals,  S.     Fr.  zhres. 

"  Item,  if  it  sail  be  asked.  That  thair  layed  mo- 
ney sail  have  passage  for  thair  c/VcrA.^  Ye  sail  res- 
son  the  comodifie  and  incomodltic  thareof  with  th« 
counsaill."     Knox's  Hist.  p.  222. 

"  He  sail  cunie  [to  the  hoist]  weill  furnished  with 
sillier  to  bye  vievers  for  his  sustentation,  and  not 
in  hope  to  burdiiig  the  cuntrie  quhereby  he  passes, 
without  making  of  payment."  1  Stat.  Rob.  1.  c. 
5.  s.  6. 

ULIE,  s.     Oil.    V.  Olye. 

ULISPIT,  pret.  r.     Lisped  ;  MS.  wlispit. 
And  in  spek  zclispit  he  sum  deill  ; 
Bot  that  sat  him  rycht  wondre  weill. 

Barbour,  i.  393.  :RrS. 
A.S.  itlisp,  dentiloquus. 

UMAN,  the  pron.  of  woman,  Ang. 

This  might  seem  originally  the  same  with  Isl. 
omunn,  non  vir,  eifcminatiis,  from  o  privat.  and 
tnanii.  But  perhaps  it  is  merely  a  corr.  pron.  of- 
the  E.  word,  or  of  A.S.  uijiuan. 
UMAST,  Umest,  Um.\ist,  adj.  Uppermost, 
highest. 

Kndlang  the  wodc  war  wayis  twa  ; 
The  Erie  in  the  unirist  lay  o(  tha. 

H'ljnluicii,  viii.  31.  48. 
The  schaft  flew  towart  Turnus,  and  him  siuate 
Apoun  his  schulder,  aboiie  the  gardyis  hie, 
That  rysis  vmaiit  thareupon  we  se. 

Doug.  Virgil,  334.  6. 
^Ir.   Macpherson  thinks  (hat  this  is  a  contr.  of 
outhmast  uppermost.     But  it  is  evidently  from  A.S. 
ufemcst,  uftmijit,  suprenuis  ;   froDi  (//u  above,    and 
mest  most,   the  sign   of  the    superlative.     MoesG.  ■ 
auhumists,  id. 

U.MAST  Claith,  a  perquisite  claimed  by  the 
Vicar,  in  the  time  of  Popery,  on  occasion  of 
the  death  of  any  person. 

Item,  this  [inident  Connsall  has  concludit, 
Sa  that  our  haly  Vickars  be  nocht  wraith, 
From  this  day  furth  Ihay  sal  be  cleune  denudit 
Baith  of  cors-present,  cow,  and  uine  I  diiith. 
Lyndsay.  S.  P.  R.  ii.  'iS7 . 
Sibb.  supposes  that  this  was  ••  probably  tlie  sheet 
which  covered  the  body."     But,  from  the  descrip. 
tion  given   of  it   by  Lyndsay   elsewhere,   it  ap|)ears 
that  it  was  the  coverlet  of  the  bed.     We  also  learn 
from  the  same   passage,   a   curious   trait  of  ancient 
manners  ;   that  it  was   customary  for  a  man   to  use 
his  cloak  as  a  coverlet  iu  bed,  and  for  a  uouiau  to 
employ  her  petticoat  iu  the  same  way. 
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And  als  the  Vicar,  as  I  trow. 

He  will  nocht  faill  to  tak  anc  kow  : 

And  vpinriiit  claith  (thocht  babis  thamcban), 

From  ano  piiro  selii-  husbandman  : 

(^iiliiMi  tlial  ho  lyis  for  till  die, 

Ilaniiij;  small  bairnis  twa  or  tlirio  : 

Anil  his  thrie  k\',   withouttin  mo, 

'I'he  V  icar  must  hauc  one  of  Uio  : 

With  the  graji  rlokc,  (hat  happis  the  bed ; 

llowbfit  that  ho  be  purely  cled. 

And  gif  the  wife  die  on  the  mornc, 

'riioch  all  the  babis  stild  be  forlorne, 

The  ylher  kow  he  cleikis  away, 

AVith  hir  pure  cnfc  of  roploch  ^ray  : 

And  s;if  within  twa  dayis  or  thric 

The  eldest  childe  h.ipnis  to  die, 

Of  the  thrid  kow  he  will  be  sure. 

Lt/iidsufs  IVurkis,  1592,  p.  134.  135. 
This  most  oppressive  perquisite  is  in  Su.G.  de- 
nominated Likftol ;  donarinm  Sacerdoti  ob  sepul- 
turam  datum.  Ihre  offers  different  conjectures  as  to 
the  origin.  But,  as  Su.Ci.  Hole  signifies  a  garment 
worn  by  a  priest,  likstol  may  be  analogous  to  the 
umaist  claith  as  being  claimed  by  the  jiriest  for  his 
own  use  ;  q.  the  bodij-i^nrment.  The  antiquity  of 
the  custom  of  giving  liim  also  a  cow,  appears  from 
what  is  advanced  by  the  same  learned  writer,  to. 
Ko,  vacca. 

To  UMBEDRAW,  v.  n.     Expl.  to  withdraw. 
And  Venus  loist  the  bew  fe  of  hii  eye, 
Fleand  eschamet  within  Cyllenius  cauc. 
Mars  vmbcdrcis  for  all  his  grundin  glauc. 

Dou^.  I'irgil,  Prol.  399.  11. 
Sibb.  observes,  after  Kudd.,  that  the  initial  par- 
ticle um  or  un  has  "  here  an  intensive  signification, 
as  in  unloose,  and  in  various  other  instances."  But 
um  is  undoubtedly  the  prep,  signifying,  about,  a- 
round,  corresponding  to  A.S.  umb,  JJ»ib,  ymbc, 
Alcm.  vmbi,  Belg.  om.  Germ.  I>l.  um,  Su.Ci.  om, 
um,  circa.  Ihre  marks  the  affinity  between  these 
and  the  prep,  aiii  ami  amb,  anciently  used  in  Lat. 
and  retained  in  Amb-arvale,  Amb-urhium,  Amb- 
ire ;  and  Gr.  «^(pi.     Su.G.  om  also  signifies  back. 

Umbedrcic  may,  therefore,  more  properly  be  ren- 
dered,  turned   about,  oY   drew   back  ;    as   allied    to 
lielg.  omdraaij-en,  to  turn  ahoat,  omgedritaid,  turn- 
ed about  ;   or  omdraag-cn  to  carry  about. 
UMBER AUCHT,./j/W.   "  Embarrassed,— or  ra- 
ther, smote,  pursued  ;   from  the  intensive  par- 
ticle un  and  beratichi,  q.  d.  raucht,  i.  e.  reach- 
ed to,  or  did  overiake  ;"  Rudd. 

The  forthir  coist  of  llalle  haue  we  caucht, 
Thocht  hiddirtillis  harde  forionn  has  r>mberaucht 
The  Troiunis,  and  persewit  viifrendly. 

Doug.  Pirgit,  164.  41. 
Thir  monv  yeris  I  left  vnprolVita'jIe, 
Ay  sen  the  fader  of  goddis  and  King  of  men 
With  thunder  blast  me  smate,  as  that  ye  ken, 
And  with  his  fyry  leuin  me  vmhvriiurht. 

Ibid.  to.  31. 
The  sense  is,  encompassed,  environed,  from  um, 
A.S.  umb,  circa,  and  raucht,  from  racc-an,  racan, 
to  reach,  to  extend,  also,  to  overtake. 
UMBERSORROW,  udj.   \.  Hardv,  resisting  dis- 
ease, or  the  effects  of  severe  weather.     An  um- 


Lcrsorro'i^  bairn,  a  child  that  feels  no  bad  ef- 
fects from  any  kind  of  cxpusure.  Border.     It  is 
sometimes  corr.  pron.  mtmhernorroxc, 
2.    Rugged,   of   a   surly  disposition,   Loth.  ;    an 
oblique  scniC. 

The  etymon  of  tliiii  term  is  uncertain.  But  it 
may  either  be  corr.  from  Tciit.  on-bc-sorght,  ne- 
gligens  curac,  non  solicitus,  Kilian  ;  or  comp.  of 
Su.G.  ombuer-a,  earere,  also,  ferre,  portare,  and 
sorg  aeruiniia,  dolor  ;  q.  one  who  is  devoid  of  care, 
or  who  bears  without  injury  ttK>se  things  that  cause 
it  to  others. 

To  UMBESCHEW,  t-.  a.     To  avoid. 
Bot  vmbeschcio  this  coist  of  Italic, 
Qiihilk  ni.xi  vrito  our  bourdouris  ye  se  !y, 
Bedyit  with  (lowing  of  our  seis  llude. 
Sen  all   tiiay  cieties,    with   wikkit  Grekis  not 
gude 

Inhabit  ar. 

Doug.  Virgil,  SI.  24. 
This  is  undoubtedly  used  as  equivalent  to  escheze, 
T.  37. 

Escheis  thir  cieties  and  thir  coistis  al. 
Umb  has  perhaps  been   prefixed,   as  denoting  the 
net  of  avoiding  by  taking  a  circuitous  Course. 
To  UMBESET,  v.  a.    To  beset  on  every  side,  to 
surround. 

Grekis  llokkis  togidder  here  and  tharc, 
And  vmbeietlis  cruelly  and  sarc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  52.  50. 
A.S.  ymb-saet-an,  id.  circumdare,  circumsederc. 
To  UMBESEGE,  r.  a.    To  besiege  round  about, 
to  encompass  a  citv  with  armed  men. 

Was  I  not  gouernour,  and  cheif  ledar  thare, 
The  time  quhen  that  the  Troiauc  adtiltcrarc 
Umbesegit  the  cietc  of  Spartha, 
And  the  quenc  Elene  reft  and  brocht  awa? 
Doug.  Virgil,  310.  34. 

T  •  UMBETHINK,  t.  n.    To  consider  attentive- 
ly, q.    on   all   sides,   to  .view  a  matter  in  every 
pos,>ible  lif,ht,  to  revolve  in  the  mind. 
The  tratour  ay 

Had  in  his  thocht,  bath  night  and  day, 

IIow  he  mychi  Inst  bring  till  ending 

Hys  tresonaliill  wnderlaking  : 

Till  he  umbclhinkand  him,  at  the  last, 

In  till  his  li.irt  gan  v,  ndercast, 

That  the  King  had  in  custome  ay 

For  to  ryss  arly  ilk  day, 

And  pass  Weill  far  fra  his  nienye. 
Burbour,  v.  551.  MS.      Unbcihinkand  in  Edit. 

Bot  he  zcmbi'thourht  him  of  ane  slycht, 

'i'hat  he  with  all  that  gret  nienyc 

Wald  in  wod  enbiischyt  be. — 

Ibid.  xvi.  84.  MS.      Unbclhoucht  in  Edit. 
A.S.  ymlie-thcnc-an,  ymbe-thincan,  cogitare  dc. 

UMBEWEROUND,  part.  pa.     Environed. 
AnJ  with  your  leve  1  will  me  speid 
To  helj)  him,  or  he  has  ned  ; 
All  untbciccruund  with  his  fayis  is  he. 

Barbour,  xi.  610.  MS. 
Siren,  derivc•^  environ  (cum  Sw.  wir-a,  omw  r.a, 
torquere,   literally,   to  surround  with  f,old  thready 
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from  Isl.  Ki/r  fila  ex  orichalco:  Germ.  wirr~en,  Sw. 
irirr-a,  imjilicare. 

UmhciscroKJul  seems    to   be   derived    from   A.S. 
i/mhe-hzi:e(irf-an,  circiimcingere,  circumdarc,  circu- 
ire,  ambirc  ;  from  t/mbe  about,  and  hxearf-ian,  to 
turn. 
UMBOTH,  s.    Free  parsonage  (ehid  or  tithe. 

"  On  page  second  of  the  Kental  are  385  merks 
of  land,  also  in  the  Parish  of  Unst,  tlie  teind  of 
which  being  iimbofh,  or  free  parsonaije  tcind,  is — 
payable  to  Lord  Dundas  as  the  Crown's  Donator  of 
the  Lordship  of  Shetland,  who  has  right  to  the  Bi- 
shop's reserved  teiiids  and  chnrch-lands. — The  385 
merks  land — pay  of  Landinails  1'2S  iisponds,  i:c. 
and  of  untboth  or  free  corn  teind  no  less  than  1 1 1 
cans  of  oil.  and  48  Iisponds  'iO-j'^  merks  weight  of 
Butter."  MS.  Account  of  some  lands  in  P.  of  L'nst, 
Shetl. 

Isl.  um-bod,  commissum  officium  ;  umbods  madr, 
commissarius,  vicarius,  accensus  minister;  G.  Andr. 
p.  258.  itmbod,  praefcctiira  ;  Vcrel. 

UMBRE,  s.     Shade.     Fr.  oml>re,  Lat.  umbra. 

Suich  feynit  treuth  is  all  bot  trechorye, 

Vnder  the  vmbrc  of  ypocrisje. 

King's  Quair,  iv.  11. 
UMQUHILE,  adv.     1 .  Sometimes,  at  times. 

Ye  may  weill  be  ensamijill  se, 

That  na  man  suld  disparyt  be: 

IS'a  lat  his  hart  be  wencusyt  all, 

For  na  myscheiff  that  euir  may  fall. 

For  nane  wate,  in  how  litiil  space, 

That  God  zcmquhile  will  send  grace. 

Barbour,  iii.  256.  MS. 
This  seems  to  be  merely  A.S.  hzcilom,  hzcilmn, 
hzcilon,  aliquando,  inverted  ;  from  umb  circum,  and 
hxile  intervallum  temporis. 

2.  Used  distributively,  in  the  sense  of  noio  as  con- 
trasted with  then. 
Tharfor  men  that  werrayand  war, 
Suld  set  thair  ctlyng  euir  mar 
To  stand  agayne  thair  fayis  mycht, 
JVmquhile  with  strcnth,  and  quhilc  with  slycht. 

Barbour,  iii.  262.  MS.  also  v.  441. 
Thay  Infit  nocht  with  ladry,  nor  with  lown, 
Nor  with  trumpours  to  travel  throw  the  town  ; 
Both  [Bot]  with  themscif  qubat  thay  wald  tel 

or  erak, 
Umquhi/le  sadlie,  umquhijle  jangle  and  jak. 
Priests  of  Peblis,  S.P.R.  i.  3. 
I  find  vmvchile  once  used  by  R.  Brunne,  in  this 
sense,  as  contrasted  with  (o<:hile. 

Sir  Robynet  the  Brus  he  durst  noure  abide, 
That  thei  mad  him  restus,   bot  in  more  &  wod 

side. 
Toshile  he  mad  his  trayne,  &  did  vniTchile  out- 
rage. 

Chron.  p.  336. 
Restus  is  expl.  by  Hearne  refts.     But  it  should 
certainly  be  resciirs,  i.   e.   rescue,   O.Fr.  rcscousse, 
id.     He  could  not  wait  till  his  friends  should  bring 
him  a  supply  of  troops.     V.  Rescovus. 

A.S.  hicilon  is  used  in  the  same  manner.    Hitilon 
an,  kzcilon  tvea;  Nunc  unus,  nunc  duo  ;  Now  (or 
sometime)  one,  now  two  ;  Somner. 
Vol.  II. 


3.  Sometime  ago,  formerly. 

Thair  staiidis  into  the  sicht  of  Troy  an  ile, 
AVele  knawin    be   name,    hecht  Tenedos   urn- 

quhilc, 
Michty  of  giidis  quhill  Priamus  ring  sa  stude: 
Now  is  it  bot  ane  firth  in  the  sey  flude. 

Doug.  Virgil,  39.  10. 
We  war  Troianis,  vmquhilc  was  llioun, 
The  schynand  glorie  of  Phrigianis  now  is  gon. 
Doug.  Virgil,  50.  5. 
Skinner  mentions  A.S.  ymbhizile  as  also  signify, 
ing,  olim,  pridem.    But  this  word  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  Sonincr,  Benson  and  Lye. 

That  this  is  an  inversion  of  A.S.  hicilum  or  hxzi- 
Ion,  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  quhilum,  in  this  sense 
by  Barbour. 

For  Rome  quhilum  sa  hard  wes  slad, 
Quhen  Hanniball  thaim  wencusyt  had, 
That  ofl'ryngis  with  rich  stan>s, 
That  war  dif  knychtis  fyngyris  taneys, 
He  send  thre  bollis  to  Cartage. 

Bruce,  iii.  207.  MS. 
In  Edit.  1620  and   1070,   it  is   umquhile,   which 
might  be  the  reading  of  another  MS. 

It  is  still  frequently  used  in  legal  deeds  as  if  it 
were  an  a^j.,  S. 

"  The  King  to  the  Schiref  gresting  :  Command 
B.  that  instantlie  and  without  delay,  he  deliver  and 
restore  to  JI.  quha  was  wife  of  N.  her  reasonabill 
dowrie  in  sic  ane  towne ;  quhilk  she  alledgcs  to  per- 
teine  to  her,  be  gift  of  her  vmquhile  husband." 
Reg.  Maj.  B.  ii.  c.  16.  s.  53. 

"  That  the  lands,  rents  and  riches,  perteining  to 
his  umquhile  brother,  should  not  come  in  the  hand 
of  foreign  men,  the  Earl  of  Douglas  sent  to  the  Pope 
for  a  dispensation  to  marry  his  brother's  wife,  to 
whom  a  great  part  of  the  lands  fell,  through  the  de- 
cease  of  her  said  umquhile  husband."  Pitscottie,  p. 
44. 

It  is  a  singular  blunder  that  the  learned  Whitaker 
has  fallen  into,  somewhere  in  his  Vindication  of  Q. 
Mary,  in  explaining  this  term  as  signifying  uncle. 

As  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  equivalent  to,  rcho 
sometime  nas  husband  or  brother.  Belg.  tzijlen, 
from  vi'ijl,  sometime,  in  like  manner  signifies  deceas. 
ed.  llujjsvrouic  van  IVylcn  A'.  S.  i.  e.  ^Vifc  to 
the  deceased  N.  N. 

UMWYLLES,  5.     Reluctance,  opposition. 

But  he  shal   wring  his   hontle,   and  warrv  the 

wyle, 
Er  he  weld  hem,  y  wis,  agayn  myn  umrcylles. 
Sir  Gnican  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  7. 
Corr.  from  A.S.  un-icillcs,  "  cum  reluctatione,  in. 
vite  ;  unwillingly,  against  his  will ;"'  Sonnicr.    Hire 
unzcilles ;  Ejus  (foem.)  dissensu,  ea  invila. 
UN,  a  negative  particle  in  composition.    V.  O.v. 
UNABASYT,  part.  pa.   Undaunted,  not  afraid; 
E.  unabashnl. 

Bot  Opis  tho  the  nyniphf,  that  wele  thareby 
Be  thrynfald  Diane  ^cat  wus  to  espy, 
Sat  ane  lang  space  apouii  une  hyllys  hycht, 
And  vnabast/t  dyd  bchaUl  tho  fvcht. 

Doug,  f'i'rgii,  395.  42. 
U-VABASITLIE,  £f</r.     Witliout  fear  or  dejection. 
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Uiiavautlic  this  ch.inniion  saw  I  gang 

In  a  doip  cistaiiio,  &  tliair  a  lyoiiii  slouch. 

Palkc  of  Honour,  iii.  28. 

Unahasillir,  Edit.  1679,  iiiid  Doug.  Virgil,  141.  54. 
To  ITNAblLL,  r.  a.     To  incapacitate. 

'"  (^iiliilk  pcisoni's  [nouiiiiati'd  for  Elders  or  Dea- 
cons] ar  piiblictly  procl.iiined  in  the  audience  of  the 
haill  kirk,  upoiin  a  Soiiilay  befoir.nono.  efter  ser- 
iTiouc  ;  rtith  admiiniliouu  to  the  kirk,  tliat  if  oiiy 
niaii  kiiaw  oii\  notorious  crymc  or  cause,  that  ui)  cht 
Jtnabill  ony  of  these  ])ersones  to  enter  in  sick  voca- 
tioun,  that  they  sould  uotifie  tlie  same  unto  the  Scs- 
sioiin  the  next  Thursday."  Knox's  Hist.  p.  267. 
UNAMEND  ABLE,  mlj.   What  cannot  be  remc- 

dieii. 

'•  Because  of — Iho  Independents  miserable  tin. 
(imcndublc  design  to  keep  all  thiui^s  from  any  con. 
elusion,  it  is  like  we  shall  not  be  able  to  perfect  our 
answers  for  »o:ne  time."     Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  216. 

UNBKIST,  4-.     A  monster.     V.  O.vbeist. 

UKBEKENT,  pari.  pa.     Unknown,  S.B. 

Belfi.  onhekcnd,   Germ,  unhelcuunty  id. 
UNBODIN,  M'j.     Unprovided. 

•'  And  at  na  pure  man,  na  vnbodin.,  be  chargeif, 
to  cum  to  ony  raidis  in  Ingland."  Acts  Ja.  IL  14J6. 
c.  62.  Kdit.  1566.      V.  Boni.v. 
UNCAIRDLY,  adv.  In  a  reckless  manner,  with- 
out the  exercise  of  concern  or  care. 
Dispairdly,  viuuirdhj, 
1  liasert  ouer  the  hill. 

ISiirel's  Pilg.  1Valsoit\f  Coll.  ii.  45. 
i.  c.   "  I  hazarded  myself,  without  regarding  dan- 
ger." 

UNCANNAND,  adj.  Seems  to  have  the  same 
signification  as  S.  inicatmi/,  as  denoting  one 
who  is  supposed  to  have  some  preternatural 
power. 

I  bade  vou  alway  hold  you  wcill. 
And  namely  from  that  man  Gray  Steel: 
For  he  is  called  iincdiinand, 
And  spoken  of  in  many  land. 

Sir  Egiir,  p.  14. 
UNCANNY,  adj.     I.  Not  safe,  dangerous,  S. 
Thus  wi'  uncuittiy  pranks  he  lights; 

An'  sae  he  did  beguile. 
An'  twin'd  hs  o'  our  kueefcst  men 
By  deatli  and  by  exile. 

Pocmi  in  the  liuchan  Dialect,  p.  7. 

2.  Not  tender,  not  cautious,  harsh,  S.  used  both 
literally  and  mctaph. 

''  1 — was,  by  this  experience  of  his  wati:,fu!  Pro- 
Tidence  over  this  great  cause,  made  hopeful  in-  would 
not  sutler  it  to  be  spoiled  by  the  imprudincc  of  many 
vnrunn^  hands  which  are  about  it."  Baillie's  Lett. 
i.  77. 

— Whinstanes,  howkit  frae  the  craigs, 
Way  thole  the  prancing  f>ct  o'  naigs, 
Nor  ever  fear  uinanii)/  botches 
Frae  clumsy  carts  or  hackney-coaches. 

Fergussoii's  Poentf,  ii.  69. 

3.  Mischievous  ;  applied  to  those  with  whom  any 
interference  is  dangerous,  S. 


"  It  was  thought  meet  that  he  and  his  should  lie 
about  Stirling, — lo  make  all  without  din  mareli  for- 
ward, lest  his  iiiicaniii/  trewsinen  should  light  on  to 
call  [drive]  them  up  in  tlieir  rear."  Baillie's  i,etl. 
i.  175. 

4.  Applied  to  one  supposed  to  possess  preterna- 
tural powers;  no  cuidii/,  synon.  S. 

'J  hey  tell  me,  Geordie,  he  had  sic  a  gift. 
That  scarce  u  stariiie  blinkit  frae  the  lift. 
But  he  wou'd  some  auld  warld  name  for't  lind; — 
For  thi«  some  ca'd  him  an  innajniy  wight; 
The  clash  gaed  round,    '•   he  liad  the  second 
sight." 

Fcrgtisson^s  Poems,  ii.  8.     V.  Canny. 

UNCASSABLE,  ndj.  What  cannot  be  annulled 
or  invalidated,  Reg.  Maj. ;  from  in  negat.  and 
cass-arc,  irritum  redderc. 

UNCHANCY,  adj.  Not  lucky,  not  fortunate,  S. 
"  Our  ennyn\es  ar  to  fecht  aganis  ws,  ([uhonie 
•we  neuir  olVendit  witli  iniuris.  Throw  (juhilk  thair 
werkis  salbe  the  more  vinhancij  and  mair  odius  to 
God."     Bellend.  Cron.  B.  vi.  c.  17. 

UNCO,  adj.     ].  Unknown. 

"  Nae  safe  wading  ia  unco  waters ;"  Ilamsay"s 
S.  Prov.  p.  55. 

This  is  the  primary  sense  ;  A.S.  unciifh,  id. 

2.  Strange,  unusual.  That's  unco;  that  is  sur- 
prising, S.  corr.  from  A.S.  uncuUi,  incognitus, 
alienus. 

As  she  hauf-slceping  and  hauf-wa.king  lay. 
An  tinco  din  she  hears  of  fouk  and  play  ; 
The  sough  they  made  gar'd  her  lift  up  her  cyn, 
And  O  !  the  gathring  tliat  was  on  the  green  ! 
Ross's  Hclenore,  p.  02. 

3.  Not  acquainted  ;  used  both  with  respect  to 
persons  and  brute  animals,  that  are  strange  to 
each  other.  He's  quite  unco ;  He  feels  him- 
self entirely  a  stranger,  S.  Uncouth  is  used  by 
Bellenden  in  this  sense,  as  to  cattle.  V.  Ho- 
my i,l. 

4.  Not  domestic.  An  unco  man,  a  stranger;  as 
distinguished  from  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
family,  or  familiir  in  it,  S. 

Frae  fouks  a  lieldward,  nae  frae  fouk  at  hame, 
Will  come  the  antereast  ye'll  hae  to  blame  ; 
Gin  ye  be  wise  beware  of  unco  men. 

Ross's  Hclenore,  p.  61. 

5.  Distant,  reserved  in  one's  manner  towards  an- 
other, S. 

Uncos,  used  as  a  s.  pi.    News,  S.B.  Gl.  Shirr. 
1  hear  down  at  the  Brough  this  day  ye've  been, 
Sae  tell's  the  uncos  that  ye've  heard  or  seen. 
Mvrison's  Poems,   p.  183. 
"  Uncuffs  and  Uncuds,  news;"  A.  Bor.  Grose. 
Unco,  adv.     Very,  S.     "   Unco  glad,  very  ov 
unusually  glad  ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

Whan  she  a  mile  or  t«a  had  farther  ganc, 
She's  unco  eery  to  be  sac  her  lane. 

Ross's  Heleiiore,  p.  60. 
UNCOFT,  adj.    Unbought,  S. 
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'•  Cif  the  Albianis  had  sic  grace  that  tlial  niycht 
leif  with  concord  aniang  thaim  self, — thai  niycht 
iiocht  allaneriie  haif  all  necessari!>  within  thaini  self 
vncpft,  bot  witli  small  (li-ilicultie  mycht  dant  all 
iiyrhtbouris."    liellcnd.  Discr.  Alb.  c.  4. 

"   Ve  caiigle  about  iincQft  kids  ;"  Ramsay's  S. 
ProT.   p.  81.     Kelly  gives  it;   "  You  strive  about 
vncoft  gait,"  i.  e.  goats,  p.  388.      \' .  Corr,  v. 
UNCORDUALL,  ailj.     Incongruous. 

Still  in  to  pess  he  couth  nocht  lang  endur, 
Wncorduall  it  was  till  his  iiatiir. 

IFallacc,  ix.  429.  MS. 
rilher  q.  uncordtti/,  or  as  not  according. 
UNCORNE,  i-.     Wild  oats,  S-B. 

Quharc  schamc  is  loist,  tbar  sprcdis  your  bur- 
geons hate, 
Oft  to  reuoluc  anc  vnieful  consatc, 
llipis  your  perellus  frutis  and  vncorne ; 
Of  wikkitgranehow  sallgude  schaif  beschorne? 
Doug,  firgil,  Prol.  93.  18. 
'^-  In  some  places  of  Scotland  (hey  say,  that  one 
iinlh  sou:n  his  uticorn  ;"  Riidd.     This  is  equivalent 
to  sowing  one's  tcild  oats. 

Teut.  on-krui/d  is  used  in  a  similar  way,  as  de- 
noting noxious  weeds  ;  zizania,  lolium,  herba  inuti- 
lis  ;  from  on  ncgat.  and  /crtij/d,  an  herb.  V.  O.v 
and  Onbeist. 

UNCOUDY,  adj.    1.  Dreary,  causing  fear,  S.B. 
2.  Under  the  influence  of  fear,  S.B.     Eerij,  sy- 

non.     V.  CouDY. 
UNCOUNSELFOW,  adj.     Unadviseable,  S.B. 
UNCOUTHNESSE,  .*.  Strangeness,  want  of  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  He  speaketh  of  Christ's  presenting  his  church 
to  himself  in  glory  at  the  great  day,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  but  uncouthnesse  and  distance  betwixt  him 
and  the  church  until  then."  Fcrgusson  on  the 
Ephes.  p.  389. 

UNCREDYBLE,  adj.   Unbelieving,  incredulous. 
Quhy  dois  he  refuse  my  wourdis  and  prayeris 
To  lat  entyr  in  hys  dul  vncredijble  cris? 

Doug.  Virgil,  114.  48. 
L.B.  incrcdibilis,  incredulus  ;   Du  Cange.    Uudd. 
mentions  S.  vengeabill  as  used  to  signify,  bringing 
vengeance  or  mischief. 
To  UNCT,  V.  a.    To  anoint. 

"  The  barne  that  is  to  be  baptizit  is  vnctit  with 
haly  oyle  apon  his  brei^t,  to  signilie  that  his  hart  is 
consecrate  to  God,  and  that  his  raynd  is  confortit 
in  the  faith  of  Christ."  Abp.  Ilamiltoun's  Gate, 
chisme,  Fol.  131,  a. 

Lat.  iinct-us. 
Uncting,  s.     Anointing. 

"  Quhcn  the  vncting  is  complete,  thair  followis 
ane  catechisme,   that  is  to  say,  anc  inquisitioun  of 
our  faith,   qiihilk   we   ancht  to  haue  of  the  blis>it 
Trinite."     Ilamiltoun's  Catechisme,  Fol.  131,  a. 
UNCUNNANDLY,  ,uli:     Unknowingly. 
For  feir  uncunnandlij  he  caukit, 
Quhill  all  his  pennis  war  drowiid  and  drawkit. 
Dunbar,  Bannatt/ne  Poems,  p.  22. 

V.   CUVNAND. 

TTNCUNNANDNES,  .^     Want  of  knowledge, 
ignorance. 


Cicrkis  for  Vttcunnandnes  mysknawis  ilk  wycht. 
Doug.  Virgil,  I'rol.  238,  b.  43. 

UNDEGEST,  ad/.     I.  Rash,  imprudent. 
And  into  counsalis  geuing  he  was  hald 
Anc  man  not  vndegot,  bot  wi-ic  and  cald. 

Doug.  Virgil,  374.  0. 
2.  Untimely,  premature. 

iJot  had  this  liaisty  dede  sa  vndegct'f 
Sulierit  haue  bot  my  sone  ane  stoiind  to  lest, 
Qiihil  of  llutulianis  he  had  slane  thousanJis,-  - 
Wcle  likit  me  that  he  had  endit  syne. 

Diiig.  Virg'it,  366.  30. 
Vndegest  dede,  i.  e.  untiiiifly  death.    V.  Degest. 
UNDEIP,  s.     A  shallow  place. 

And  first  Scrgest  behynd  sonc  left  ha-:  he, 
A\  reland  on  skellyi.-^,  and  viidcippii  of  the  se, 
A\  ith  brokin  airis  lerand  to  liaist  aganc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  13  4.  51. 
Teut.  ondeip,  non  profunduD,  on-dsijUe,  vadnm, 
brevia,   Gerin.  untiefc,  id. 

UNDEMIT,  Unoi-mmyt,  adj.  Uncensurei,  Gl. 
Sibb.  This  seems  originally  the  same  with  the 
following  word. 

UNDEMUS,  adj.     Incalculable,    inconceivable; 

vndeemis,  ttndeeniiid,  S.B. 

"  Suppone  we  be  vincust  (quhilk  may  nocht  suc- 
ceid  but  vndcmus  murdir  of  vow)  than  sail  ye  be 
anc  facyll  pray  to  your  ennymcs,  bryngand  thaym 
to  tryumphe  and  honour,  and  your  self  to  raisirc  \- 
seruitude."     Bellcnd.  Gron.  Fol.  6,  b. 

Undwmis,  or  undcemint  money,  a  countless  sum, 
S.B.  from  A.S.  un  negat.  and  dem-an,  to  judge,  to 
reckon. 

To  UNDERLY,  v.  «.  To  be  subjected  to,  to 
undergo,  S. 

Belg.  ond-rlegg-ni,  to  lie  under. 
To  UNDERLbUT,  Wndyrlowt,  r.  n.    To 
stoop,  to  be  subject. 

— The  bargaiie  lang  standis  in  dout, 
Quha  sal  be  vyctoure,  and  quha  vnderloui. 

Doug.  Virgil,  328.  35. 
Schyre  Edward  the  Ballyol  that  tyrae  bade 
In. til  Perth,  and  thare  he  made 
The  landis  lyand  hym  abowt 
Til  hys  Lordschype  zindyrloist. 

IVyntozcn,  viii.  28.  48. 
A.S.  underlut-an,  id.     V.  Lo';t. 

Undi-iiloit,  Wndyhlowte,  adj.  In  a  stac  of 
subjection. 

Bot  hys  thryft  he  has  said  all  owte, 
Quham  falshad  haldis  icndi^rloute. 

IVjjntoicti,  vi.  18.  330 
To  UNDO,  V.  a.     J.  To  cut  off,  q.  to  loose. 
I  am  commandit,  said  scho,  and  1  ciaja 
Vndo  this  hare  to  Pluto  consecrate, 
And  lous  the  saul  out  of  this  niortall  state. 

Doug.  Virgil,  l-ii.  4!). 
2.  To  unravel. 

Bot  ncthelcs  Dedalus  caiicht  picte, 
Of  the  gre(e  luf  of  fare  Ariadne, 
That  was  the  Kingis  dochter,  taucht  ful  rich*- 
Of  this  quent  hous  for  to  vndo  the  slicht, 
4  H  2 
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IIoTT  by  anc  thrrdc  the  subtil  wentis  ilkane 
Thay  niichti-ii  hald,  and  turne  that  wav  aganc. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  163.  2(5. 
Anibagesque  resolvit  ;  Virg. 
3.  To  disclose,  to  uncover. 

At  Ifist  thou  knawis  this  goldin  granit  tre, 
And  «iih  that  word  the  branihe  schcw,  and 

"  «(//(/, 
That  priiicly  vndcr  hir  clokc  was  hid. 

Doug.  Virgil.,  177.  49. 
A.S.   nn-do-cn.   aporirc,   solvere,    rctexero,   eno. 
dare;   to  open,  to  loose  ;   Kelg.  t>H^(/o-cn  ;  Soniner. 
UNDOCH,     UiNDociiT,     Unooi'giit,     Wan- 
Doucinr,  s.     I.  A  weak  or  puny  creature,  one 
who  is  good  for  nothing  ;  applied  both  to  body 
and  mind,  S.  udndocltt,  S.B. 
"   lie  had  said  l)t'forc  that  Mr.  Gsorgc  Graham, 
the  undoch  of  Uishops,  had  gotten  the  bislioprick  of 
Dumblane,  the  excrement  of  bishopricks."     Calder- 
wood's  Hist.  p.  (J30. 

Let  never  this  undought  of  ill-doing  irk 
But  ay  blyth  to  begin  all  barret  and  bail. 

Muntgoincrie,  p.  19.     V.  Taidrel. 
And  when  thou   bids  the  paughty  Czar  stand 

yon, 
'lihcKundoughl  seems  beneath  thee  on  his  throne. 
Rum.taj/'t  Puems,  ii.  391. 
2.  Rudd.  expl.  it  as  also  signifying  a  coward. 
Tnrnus,  what?  will  thou  suilir  this  rndocht, 
Thy  lang  traucU  and  laubour  be  fur  nocht? 
Doug.  I'irgil,  2'21.  4-2. 
It  is  doubtful,   if  it   imply  the  idea  of  a  coward. 
The  sense  seems  to  be  ;   "  Wilt  thou  sufler  such  a 
silly  fellow  as  Aeneas  to  frustrate  all  thy  former  la- 
bour ?" 

Tout,  on-deughd,  vitium,  dedecus  ;  on-deughdig, 
inutilis,   improbus,   Kilian  ;  from  on  negative,   and 
deughd  virtus,  valor,  probitas,  from  deiigh-en,  A.S. 
dug-an^  valere,  whence  S.  dou:. 
UNDON,  Wndon,  part.  pa.    "  Explained,"  q. 
d.  unlocked  ;   Gl.  Wynt. 
Nevw  for  til  have  zcndon. 
Is  nowthir  brodyr  na  syster  sone. 

IVi/ntozcn,  viii.  3.  111. 
UNE,  s.    Oven,  S. 

"  Was  nocht  the  thre  barnis  cassin  in  ane  birn. 
and  vne,  becaus  thay  wald  nocht  adornc  [i.  e.  adore] 
fals  ydolis."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xv.  c.  4.  V.  Oox. 
UNEGALL,  adj.     Unequal.     Fr.  i/iegal. 

"  Quhat  was  it  then  that  joynit  sa  uncgall  lufc 
and  sa  far  aganis  ressoun  ?"  Buchanan's  Detect.  C. 
7.  b. 

UNEITH,  Oneitii,  Unetii,S.  U.nf.this,U.\- 
Eis,  U.VESE,  Wneks,  Uneist,  adv.  Hardly, 
not  easily,  with  difRculty. 

Thay  walkit  furth  so  dirk  oneith  thay  wyst, 
Quhidder    thay   went   amyddis   dym    schaddois 
thare. 

Doug.  Virgil,  172.  31. 
— Quhiddir  was  day  or  nycht  vneth  wist  we. 

Ibid.  74.  2 1. 
Hir  self  sche  hid  therforc,  and  held  full  koy, 
Besyde  the  altare  sitting  vnethis  sene. 

Ibid.  58.  13. 


So  thik  in  stale  all  merrit  wox  the  rout, 
Vncis  mycht  ony  turne  his  hand  about. 

Ibid.  331.  54. 
The  birdis — unese  has  songiu  thrise. 

Ballad,  1508.  S.P.R.  iii.  127. 
IVnes^  a  word  he  mycht  bryng  out  for  teyne, 
The  bailfuU  ters  bryst  braithly  fra  hys  eyne. 
Wallace,  vi.  208. 'MS. 
Allacc  !  quhat  suld  he  do  ?  vncift  he  wyst. 
Doug.  Virgil,  109.  33. 
U.  Brunne  uses  vnne/his  in  the  same  sense,  p.  7j. 
Ilors  &  hondes  thei  ele,  viinclhis  skapcd  non. — 
Clerkes  vnne/his  thei  lete,  to  kirke  o  lyie  to  go. 
A.S.   un-cuthe  vix,  scarcely  ;    Somncr.      Unnclh, 
Chaucer.   Alem.  iinodo,  difliculler.    Hire  views  Su.G. 
onoedig,   iuvitus,   as  allied   to   A.S.    un-culhc.      V. 
Kith. 

UNERDIT,  pari.  adj.  Not  buried. 
Vnerdit  lyis  of  new  the  dede  body. 
That  with  his  corpis  infekkis  al  the  nauy. 

Doug.  Virgil,  1G8.  10.     V.  Erd,  r. 

UNESCHEWABIL,  adj.     Unavoidable,  Doug. 
UNESS,  adc     V.  U.nuith. 
UNFAIVDRUM,  «</?'.  Bulky, unmanageable, Ang. 

UNFERY,  ONiEiniE,  adj.     Infirm,   unweildy, 
not  fit  for  action,  S. 

For  tliocht  the  violence  of  his  sarc  smert 
Maid  him  unfcrjj,  yit  his  stalwart  hcrt 
And  curagc  viulekyit  was  gudc  in  nedc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  351.  21, 
But  leal  my  heart  beats  yet,  and  warm  ; 
Thoch  auld,  onfeirie,  and  lyart  I'm  now. 

Janriesoti's  Popul.  Ball.  ii.  171. 
Onfeirie  is  the  more  common  pron.  S.B. 
Su.G.   zcanfoer,   imbcdilis ;    Ihre,   vo.   IVan,   p. 
1035.-     V.  Ferv. 
UNFLEGGIT,  part.  adj.     Not  affrighted. 

Thou  canst  charm, 

Unjieggit  by  the  year's  alarm. 

Fergusson^s  Poems,  ii.  93.     V.  Fleg. 
UNFORLATIT,   part.    adj.     1.  Not  forsaken, 

Rudd. 
2.   "  Fresh,  new  ;"  Rudd.     In  the  passages  re- 
ferred to,  the  term  cont.\ins  a   reference  to  the 
act  of  racking  or  drawing  ofl'  wine  from  one 
cask  to  another. 

Bot  my  propyne  come  fra  the  prcs  fute  hate, 
Unforlalii,  not  jawyn  fra  tun  to  tun. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  126.  8. 
And  quha  sa  lykis  may  taisting  of  the  tvu 
Unforlalii  newe  from  the  berry  rvn, 
Kede  Virgill  bauldly,  but  mekill  oll'encc, 
Except  our  vulgare  toungis  dellerencc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  482.  48. 
Belg.  tDt/n  verlaat-en,  to  rack  wine,  to  draw  it 
from  one  cask  to  another. 

UNFORSAIN'D,    adj.      "   Undeserved;"  Gl. 
Ross. 

My  wrang,  my  wrang,  gryte  is  my  wrang,  she 

says, 

Wrang  unforsain'd,  and  that  we  never  bought, 
Rank  Ketlr«n  were  they  that  did  us  the  ill. 
Ross's  Heknore,  p.  29. 
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Perhaps  this  term  may  have  originally  signified, 
irremediable,  irreparable,  q.   that  for  which  no  a. 
toncDient  could  be  mafle  ;  Teut.  on  negat.  and  ver- 
snen-cn  ;  Sn.  fncrson-a,  to  expiate. 
UNFRE,  (!((;■     Discourteous. 
Thou  sleugh  his  brother  thre, 

In  fight; 
Urgan  and  Alorgan  iinfre, 
And  Moraunt  the  noble  knight. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  160.  st.  39.     V.  Fre. 
UNFRELIE,   U.vj-iiEELY,   mlj.     Inelegant,  not 
handsome. 

"  Qnhy  is  my  fate,"  quoth  the  fylc,  "  fasseint 

so  foiile  ? 
"  My  forme,  and  my  fetherin,  unfrclie  but  feir." 

Jloidate,  i.  5. 
i.  p.  "  ugly  without  a  parallel."    From  uii  ncgat. 
and  Freli/,  q.  v. 
UNFRELIE,  Unfheelie,  adj.    1.  Frail,  feeble, 

S.B. 
2.  Heavy,  unweildy,  S.B.  ttnfery,  synon. 

This  seems  radically  different  from  the  preceding, 
as  apparently  comp.  of  Isl.  un  negat.   a.nd  fralig-r 
swift,    fleet ;   also  powerful  ;    frialeike,    swiftness. 
Fra/eg-iir  niudr,  vir  acer  ;  Verel. 
UNFREND,  Unfriend,  s.     An  enemy. 
O  Lord  !  1  mak  the  supplicatioun. 
With  thyue  unfreindis  lat  me  not  be  opprest. 
L^ndsai/,  S.  P.  K.  ii.  132. 
"  It  seems  his  unfriends  has  made  such  reforma- 
tion of  that  his  unadvisedncss,  that  in  all  hazards  he 
must  retreat  it."     Baillie's  Lett.  i.  77. 

"  Many  in  the  house  of  Commons  are  falling  off 
our  unfriends;"  Ibid.  ii.  207.  i.  e.  no  longer  tak- 
ing part  with  our  enemies. 

Thus,  as  Mr.  Macpherson  observes,  Lat.  inimi- 
Ciis  is  slightly  altered  from  in-umicus.  Teut.  on- 
zriend,  inimicus,  parum  amicus ;  on-vrtetid-schap, 
inimicitia;  A.S.  iinfreondlice,  parum  amice,  inimice. 
UNFUTE-SAIR,  adj. 

Thrie  Priests  went  unto  coUationn, 
Into  ane  privie  place  of  the  said  toun. 
Quhair  that  they  sat,  richt  soft  and  unfute-sdir  ; 
Thay  luifit  not  na  rangald  nor  repair. 

Priests  Pcblis,  S.  P.  R.  i.  3. 
"  This  passage,"  Mr.  Pinkcrton  says,  "  seems 
corrupt."  But  there  is  no  ground  for  this  suppo- 
sition. A.S.  fota-sare  signifies  dolor  pedum,  a  pain 
in  the  foot;  Somner.  This  phrase  with  the  negat. 
particle  prefixed,  seems  to  be  here  used  as  an  adj. 
»'  They  sat  at  their  ease,  without  pain."  Although 
the  reference  immediately  is  to  pain  in  the  feet,  as 
arising  from  much  walking,  the  expression  is  ccr. 
tainly  to  be  understood  more  generally,  as  signify- 
ing that  they  were  free  from  any  cause  of  disturb- 
ance whatsoever.  The  phrase  is  indeed  expl.  a  little 
downwards. 

Quhair  that  thay  sat,  full  easili/  and  soft. 
UNGANAND,  part.  pr.     Unfit,  not  becoming. 
And  younder,  lo,   beheld  he  Troylus 
Wanting  his  armoure,  the  fey  barne  fieand. 
For  to  encounter  Achilles  vngunand. 

Doug.  Virgil^  27.  50.     V.  Gase. 
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UNGEIR'D,   U.VGEAHiT,  adj.     "  Naked,   not 
clad,  unharnessed,"  S.     Gl.  Shirr.     V.  Geir. 
UNGLAID,  ailj.     Sorrowful. 

Hir  stipplicatioun  with  teris  ful  vnglaid 

Reportis  hir  syster. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  115.  12. 
A.S.  un-gladu,  tristis,  formed  like  Lat.  illaefa- 
bilif,  id. 

UNHALSIT,  part.  pn.     Not  saluted. 
Now  hir  I  leif  vnhalnt,  as  I  rydc. 
Of  this  dangere  quhatsoeuer  betyde, 
Al  ignorant  and  wat  nathyng,  pure  wicht. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  2S5.  41.      V.  Halles. 
UNHEARTSOME,  adj.     Melancholy. 

"  It  is  an  unheartsomc  thing,  to  see  our  father 
and  mother  agree  so  ill  ;  yet  the  bastards,  if  tliey 
be  fed,  care  not."  Rutherford's  Lett.  p.  i.  ep.  178. 
To  UNHEILD,  v.  a.     To  uncover. 

1  kneillit  law,  and  unheildcd  my  held. 

Police  of  Honour,  ii.  45. 
A.S.   unJieUan  revelare,   unheled  revelatus.     V. 
Heild. 
UNHELE,  s.     Pain,  suffering. 

It  nedis  nocht  to  renew  all  my  unhele. 

Houlate,  i.  20. 
Chaucer,  id.  misfortune  ;  A.S.  un-helc  crux,  tgr. 
men  turn  ;    MocsG.    unhaili  infirmitas,   invaletudo ; 
un-hails  inflrmus,  invalidus,  acgrotus  ;  from  un  nc- 
gat. and  hails  sanus. 
UNHIT,  part.  pa.    Not  named. 

Quha  wald  the,  grete  Cato,  Wif  vnhil  ? 
Or  quha  with  sylence  Cossus  pretermit? 

Doug.  Virgil,   195.  55.     V.  IIat. 
UNHONEST,  adj.     Dishonourable. 

"  He  had  na  sicht  to  honest  ujr  r-nhone<t  ac- 
tionis,  bot  allanerly  to  his  proiTet."  bcllend.  Cron. 
B.  xiii.  c.  12. 

Lat.  inhonest-us ;  Fr.  inhoneste. 
Unhonestie,  s.     lijustice. 

"  That  he  wald  give  na  credite  to  ony  man  that 
wald  murmure  the  saidis  Lordes,  or  ony  of  tdem, 
be  doing  of  wrang  and  unhoncslie."  Acts  Ja.  V  I. 
1579,  c.  92.    Murray. 

Murmure  is  evidently  elliptical,   for  murmur  a- 
gainst,  or  perhajjs,   reproach. 
UNIRiaT,  adj.     Unwearied. 

Arid  the  Eneadauis  all  of  his  raenye 
Ithandly  and  vnirkit  luffit  haue  I. 

Doug.  Virgil,  -479.  22. 

UNKENSOME,  ad].     Unknowable. 

"  A  smith  !  a  smith  !"  Dickie  he  cries, 
"  A  smith,  a  smith,  right  speedilie, 
To  turn  back  the  caukers  of  our  horses'  shoon! 
For  its  unkensumc  we  wad  be." 

Minstrelsy  Harder,  i.  198. 
UNKNAW,  part.  pa.     Unknown. 

We  se  ane  stange  man,  of  forme  vnknaw, 
Ane  leuar  wycht  na  mare  pyiiit  I  i\c  saw. 

Duug.  Virgil,  88.  21- 
Leuar  is  here  viewed  as  an  error  ol  a  copyist  for 
lenar,  leaner.     V.  Knaw. 
UNLATITj  part.  pa.     Undisciplined,  destitute 
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of  proper  breeJing,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  regu- 
late one's  conduct  with  propriety. 

The  unlatit  woman  tlic  litiit  man  ivill  lait. 

Forditn,  ii.  376.     V.  LaiTj  i>. 
UNLAUCHFUL,  arij.     Unlawful. 

'•   Against   the   uiiliiiirJifiil  takin;;   of   profile   be 
raptaini'S  and 'keepers  of  the  Kingis  castles."     Ja. 
VI.  1581.  c.  1.  2;>.  Tit.     Murray. 
UNLAW,   Um-Acii,   s.      I.    Any  transgression 

of  the  law,  an  injury  or  act  of  injustice. 

"  Seven  tearmes  sould  be  observed  ; — the  riainn- 
age  and  skaith  niodilicd  in  ane  cerlane  quanlilk",  the 
words  of  the  court  in  this  maner  in  the  end  of  tlie 
narration,  '  Viijustlie,  and  against  the  law,  with 
vouch,  wrann  and  I'ltfrrc."     Quon.  Attach,  c.  80. 

"  Na  exception  or  dcfeace  sould  be  cliallenged  ; 
nor  the  defender  sould  not  be  cstemed  as  not  de- 
fending (as  nut  compe.rand  to  defend)  sa  lang  as  he 
or  his  preloquntoiir  defends  toil  and  non  re'ison, 
that  is,  zcraiig  and  vnlach  (that  is,  to  haiie  dune  na 
iniiirie,  nur  vnreuson  agains  the  Laic).  1  Stat. 
Rob.  I.  c.  16.  s.  1. 

"•  Actiones  of  nrang  and  vnlazc,'"  says  Skene, 
"  ajipearis  to  be  civill  actiones,  and  ar  opponed  to 
actiones  criniinall,  touching  life  and  liui."  De  Verb. 
Sign.  vo.  Tort. 

This  seems  to  be  the  original  sense  of  the  term, 
■from  A.S.  untaga,  unlage,  quod  contra  legem  est, 
injustitia,  iniquilas  ;  from  tin  negat.  and  lage  law. 

This  word  occurs,  in  the  same  sense,  in  O.E. 

Guf  me  dude  him  vrilazce. 

That  to  the  byssop  from  ercedcknc  is  apcl  soldo 
make. 

R.  Glouc.  p.  473. 

"  Injustice,"  Gl.  llcarnc. 
2.  A  line,  or  amerciament,  legally  fixed  and  ex- 
acted from  one  who  has  transgressed  the  law. 
Ou  to  the  Justice  him  selfl'  loud  can  caw  ; 
"   Lat  ws  to  borch  our  men  fra  your  fals  law, 
At  leyfland  ar,   that  chapyt  fra  your  ayr. 
Dejll  norht  thar  land,  the  unlaic  is  our  sayr: 
Thow  had  no  rycht,  that  sail  be  on  the  seyne." 
(Val/acc,  vii.  436.  MS. 

"  Quha  sa  euer  be  conuict  of  slauchter  of  sal- 
mound,  in  t)'me  forbodin  be  the  Law,  he  sail  pay 
XL.  S.  for  the  vnlaic."  Acts  Ja.  L  1424.  c.  I'i. 
Edit.  lo6S. 

A  line  seems  to  have  been  called  an  unlazc,  be. 
cause  thus  a  man  paid  or  made  satisfaction  for  his 
transgression  of  the  law.  In  the  same  manner  Su.G. 
fa/c,  which  denotes  a  fault,  guilt,  is  transferred  to 
the  penalty  ;  niulcta,  quae  reatum  sequitur  ;  Ihre. 
It  is  also  called  sakoerc,  from  oere  pecunia,  q.  guilt- 
mo  nri/. 

We  learn   from  G.   .\ndr.,  that,   in    the  ancient 
Code  of  Isl.   Laws,    itttaege  and   tillegd,  occur   in 
the  same  sense  ;   In  codice  Legum  anti(n>o,  mulcla. 
'J.  Used  improperly,  to  denote  a  law  which  has  no 

real  authority. 

"  These  cleared,  that  what  the  high  commission 
had  done  to  them  was  not  only   for  righteousness, 
but  that  their  sentences  were  evidently  null,  accord- 
ing to  the  bishop's  unlazcs."     Baillie's  Lett,  i,  12! . 
To  U.vLAw,  r.  a.     To  fine. 


*'  Gif  ane  Baxter,  or  ane  BrowsUr  is  vnlan-rU 
for  bread,  or  aill,  na  man  sould  meddle,  or  iutro. 
mitt  thercktith,  bot  only  thcVrovcst  of  the  towne." 
Burrow  Lawes,   C.  11.  s.  1. 

UNLEIF,  fiifj.     Unplensant,  ungrntcful. 

.N'e,  «ar  not  tlia\',  thou  suld  me  se  allone, 
'J'lius  syttand  in  the  are  all  wo  begone, 
Susti-uaiid  tlius  a!  manero  of  inischeif. 
And  euery  stres  baith  leil'sum  and  •entcrf. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  4  4-.  4. 
Digna,   indigna,   Virg.     V.  LEir. 

UNLEILL,  ac/j.     Dishonest. 

Sum  part  Ihair  was  of  iv;/e/7/ lanbouraris, 
t'raftismcn  thair  saw  we  out  of  nuuiber. 
I.sjnd.ay's  ll'ar.';!--.  1592,  p. 'i J  1.    V.  Lr.ii 
UNLESUM,  adj.     What  cannot  be  permitted. 
Tell  him,   na  lust  to  lilie  langare  seik  I, 
i'  nleniin  war  sic  plesoure  I  set  by. 

Dovg.  f'irgil,  307.  10. 
Nee  fas,  Virg.     V.  Lesum. 

UNLUSSUM,  ad]     Unlovely. 

And  as  this  leid  at  the  last  liggand  mc  scis, 
Willi  ane  luke  inluisum  he  lent  me  sic  wourdis ; 
Quhatbcrne  be  thou  in  bed  with  hedefull  of  beis? 
Dong.  Hrgil,  Prol.  'ISO.  a.  23.     V.  Lufsom. 
UNMODERLY,  udj.    Unkindly  ;  or  perhaps  ra- 
ther as  aj!  adv. 

Tiiare-forc  thai,  that  come  to  spy 
Th.it  laud,  thaim  dressyt  umnodcrly. 

IVyntoan,  ii.  8.  72. 
From  iin  negat.  and  A.S.  mothzcuere,  mild,  meek. 
UNPAUNDED,  pmt.  adj.     Unpledged. 

— "•   Would  it  not  have  grieved   them    to  see   the 
subjects  sutler  by  the  relying  upon  unpaundedttustl" 
Baillie's  Lett.  i.  42. 
UNQUART,  s. 

Than  thair  hors  with  thair  hocbis  sic  harniis 

couth  hint, 
As  trasit  in  unquart  quakand  thai  stand. 

Gaiiun  and  Got.  iii.  3. 

This  may  signify,   "  in  sadness"  or  "  dullness  ;" 

as  conveying  an  idea  the  reverse  of  Qucrf,  q.  v. 

UNRABOYTYT,  part.  pa.     Not  repulsed. 

Unraboj/tyt  the  Solbroun  was  in  wer; 

And  fast  thai  cum  fell  awfull  in  alfcr. 

fVallace,  iii.  131.  MS.      V.  Rkbut,  v. 
UNREASON,  Unressou.n,  s.    1.  Injustice,  ini- 
quity. 

And  that  ye  think  tinrcssoun,  or  wrang, 
Wee  al  and  sundrie  sings  the  samin  sang. 
Priests  of  Peblis,  S.  P.  It.  i.  7.    V.  CiiEssouN. 
'•  Tort,   et  non   reason,  vn-reason,   wrang,   and 
vnlaw."     Skene,   Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Tort. 

This   sense  is   perhaps  derived  from  Fr.  raison, 
which  is  used  to  signify  justice.      V.  IJ.nlaw. 
2.  Disorder. 

It  is  used  as  corresponding   to  Misrule,  in  that 
title.   The  Abbot  of  Unreason.     V.  Abbot. 
UNREDE,  Umiidi;,  adj.    Cruel,  severe. 
Her  fader  on  a  day, 

Gaf  hem  londes  wide; 
Fer  in  that  cuntra}', 
Markes  were  set  bisidc  ; 
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Bltucne  the  doukc  thai  had  ben  ay, 

And  a  gcauiit  utiridc, 

Bcliagof;  is  iinredc, 
A  stern  geaiint  is  he. 

Sir  Tristrcm,  p.  100.  st.  38.  39. 
"  Unrighteous,"  (ii.  But  these  terms  seenr  to 
be  derived  from  A.S.  vn-^c-rcod,  un-gc-ridii,  wliich 
both  signify  barliarons,  cruel,  rugged.  On  the  lat- 
ter Soinner  says  ;  "  Ilence  our  unriidj/."  Unrj/de 
elsewhere  occurs  in  the  same  sense. 

Schir  Uannald  raught  to  the  reuk  ane  rout  wes 
tiiirj/dc. 

Gazcan  undGol.  ii.  lo. 
It  is  also  nsed  by  R.  Bruniie,   p.  17  i. 

Fire  the  sailes  threwe. 

The  stones  were  of  Ryues,  the  noyse  dredfulle 

&  grete, 
It  affraied  the  Sarazins,  as  Icuen  the  fire  out 

schetc. 
The  noyse  was  viiride,  it  lasted  alle  day, 
Fro  morn  tille  euentide,  ther  of  had  many  affray. 
Ilcarne    mistakes   the    sense,     rendering    iinrid, 
"  continual,"  Gl.    He  has  been  misled  by  the  words 
immediately  connected, — it  lasted,  kc.  whereas   tlio 
phrase  is  synon.  with  notjse  dredfulle  Sf  grele. 

UNREST,  s.     1.  Trouble. 

Bot  fuill  tithingis  oft  syiss  is  brocht  ws  till, 
O  If  ane  Wallace  was  born  in  to  the  west : 
Our  Kingis  men  he  haldis  at  gret  icnrest, 
Martyris  tliaim  doun,  grete  pete  is  to  se. 

IVallace,  iv.  376.  MS. 
Of  Job  I  saw  the  patience  maist  degest, 
— And  of  Anfiochus  the  greit  unrest j 
How  tyranlic  he  Jowrie  all  opriist. 

Police  of  Honour,  iii.  31. 
2.  A  persorj  or  thing  that  causes  disquietu^e: 

"  For  our  private  matters  in  the  college,  this 
twelvemonth  we  have  been  at  peace,  our  unrc.^t 
[}tlT.  P.  Gillespie]  being  quieted."  Baillie's  Lett 
ii.  447. 

Teut.»rt.rat<e,  on-rustc,  inquies.    V.  W.\Nur.>T. 
UNRYCHT,  s.     Injustice,  iniquity  ;  Wallace. 
Diikis,  .Marquessis,  Erlis,  l5arrounis,  Knichtis, 
With  tliay  Princes  war  puneist  panefuUy, 
Participant  thay  war  of  Ihair  vnrichfis. 

Lyndxay's  IVarkis,  l.i9'2.  p.  232. 
A.S.  un-richt,  Teut.  un-recht,  injustitia,  injuria. 
UNRUDE,  adj.  "  Rude,  hideous,  horrible ;" 
Rudd.  But  as  the  term  corresponds  fo  utcr 
and  coenu.t,  it  must  certainly  signify,  vile,  im- 
pure. 

All  the  midway  is  wilderness  vnplane, 
Or  wilsum  forrest ;  and  the  laithlie  llude, 
Cocytus  with  iiis  drery  bosura  vnrude. 
Flow  is  enuiroun  round  about  that  place. 

Doug.  Virgil,  1G7.  35.     Atro,  Virg. 
Fra  thine  strekis  the  way  profound  anone, 
D.'pe  vnto  hellis  lludo  of  .\clierone, 
With  hoU  bisme,  and  hidduous  swelth  vnrude, 
Drumly  of  mude,  and  skaldaud  as  it  war  wode. 

Ibid.  173.  37.      Coeno,    Virg. 
Furth  haue  thay  rent  tharc  entrellys  ful  vnrude. 

Ibid.  455.  50. 
Teut.  on-raedj  Germ,  un-rat  sordes,  immunJitics. 


UNSALL,  mlj.     Wretched.     V.  U.vsr.T.. 
UNSAUCHT,  Unsaugiit,  adj.  Disturbed,  trou- 
bled, disordered. 

Than  thai  sciiape  for  to  assege  segis  unsought. 
Gax:an  and  Gol.  ii.  12. 

This  Chorincus  als  fast 

Itiischit  on  his  fa.  thus  fyre  fangitand  fnjrttfc^f, 
And  with  liis  left  liaiid  bv  the  hare  him  claucht^ 
Dnitg.  f'irgil,  419.  21. 
Tent,  on-faechff  dnrus,  asper,  rudis,  is  evident- 
ly allied.     V.  Salciit,   adj. 

Unsaucht,   s.     Dispeace,   trouble,  inquietude, 
S.B. 

A.S.  un-sacht,  »/i.?cA/,discordia,  inimicitia;  Su.Gl 
^osackt,  id.  a  negat.  being  used  instead  of  A.S.  un. 
Jnsaga,  strife,  contention,  although  nearly  of  the 
same  meaning,  seems  to  be  radically  different.  Ihre- 
derivcs  it  from  in  and  sale,  strife. 
To  UNSCHET,  c.  a.  To  open,  vnscket,  pret- 
s/iitt. 

Ye  Musis  now,  sueit  goddessis  ichone, 
Opin  and  vnschct  your  mont  of  Helicone. 

Doug.  Virgil,  230.  51. 
— Fresche  Aurora,  to  mychty  Tithone  spous, — 
Unschet  the  wyndois  of  hir  large  hall. 

Ibid.  399.  22.     V.  SCUETE. 
UNSEY'D,  pari.  adj.     Not  tried,  S. 

"  A'  things  are  good  unsej/'d;"  Prov.  Ferguson^ 
p.  7.     V.  Sey,  v. 

UNSEL,  Unsall,  Unsilly,  adj.     1.  Unhappy, 
wretched. 

Of  Sathans  scnyic  sure  sic  an  unsall  menyie 
Within  this  land  was  nevir  hard  nor  scne. 
Dunbar,  Evergreen,  i.  106. 
It  is  unsiiul,   Bannafyne  Poems,   p.  45. 
T'Iris  may,   howerer,  signify,  unhalioKed,  as  it  is  ' 
cxpl.  by  Lord  Hailes.     V.  sense  2. 

I'nsilly  wicht,  how  did  thy  mind  iuuaid 

Sa  grete  wodncs  : 

Doug.  Virgil,  143.  22. 
A.S.  un-ge-mclg,   un-faelig,   infelix,    infaustus, 
Teut.    on-saelig,    Alcm.    iinsulih,    id.     Hire    views 
Su.G.  usel,  infelix,   pauper,  as  formed  from  o  or  a 
j)rivative  and  saall  beatus.     lal.  usaell,  paiiper. 
2.  Naughty,  worthless. 

Little  angry  attercap.  and  anid  unscl  ape, 
Ye  grcin  for  to  gape  upon  the  grey  meir. 

Muntgjincric,    fVut.^on-s  Coll.  iii.  5. 
Soinner  ex\)I.  A.S.   tin-ge.saelig  as  also  signifying 
improbus,  naughty.   r>loes(j.  sei.  bonus,  unsel,  n\a- 
lus.    Augu  un.<cl,  an  evil  eye.   Matt.  vi.  33.    Alem. 
taligcti  and   uwiutigrn,   in  like   manner,  denote  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.     There  is  no   reason   to 
doubt  that  A.S.  saelig  felix,   s(fl  prosperitas,  have 
had  the  same  origin  with  MoesG.  stl  bonus.     For, 
as  Hire  observes,  goodness  and  felicity  have  so  many 
things  in  common,  that  they  are   fitly    expressed  in 
most  languages,  by  common  terras. 
Unsei.k,  Uxsici.r,,  s.     I.  Misch.^.r.ce,  misfortune. 
And  sum,  that  war  with  in  the  pele, 
War  ischyt,  on  thair  awne  zcnsclc, 
To  wyn  the  herwyst  nor  tharby. 

Barbour,  s.  218.  M^. 
A.S.  uii'Saelth  infulicitas,  iufurtuniuia. 
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S.  A  wi>.keJ  or  worthless  person,  a  wretch. 
I  cm  tliaiiie  call  bu(  kit  lie  iinscllis, 
Thiit  tiikki>!  sic  inant'iis  at  lliair  motlicris, 
To  bid  imri  kiij)  tliair  sicrcit  coiinsailis, 
Sync  schcw  tlic  saiiK-  a:;aii\i'  till  utiiiris. 

Scutt,   lianiiiiti/iic  Poems,  p.  207. 
The  Kini;  of  Fharic  ami  his  court,  with  the  Klf 

"•With  iiiariv  ellish  Iiiciibiif:,\\a<i  ridaiid  that  night. 
There  an  l^lf  on  an  ape  an  U/iicl  begat. 

JMoit/gumcrie,  H'a/.sun's  Coll.  iii.  12. 
The  term,  in  this  sense,  is  very  ancient;  iMocsG. 
•ttit'el,   evil,   wiikedncss.      W  Seile. 
•UNSELYEABLE,  adj.     Unassailable. 

Ort"  Scotland  the  weir-wall,  wi(  ye  bnt  wenc, 
Onr  fais  forses  to  defend,  and  inisiiyeable  ; 
Baith  barmekin  and  bar  to  Scottis  blud  bene, 
OHr  lofes,  and  our  liking,  that  lyne  honorable. 
lloulate,  ii.  6.  MS. 
UNSETT,  s.     An  attack,  for  omct. 

ISIony  dcbatis  and  vnsct/is  we  haue  done. 

Doug.  Virgil,  52.  21. 
UNSIKLKIIR,   Unsicker,   adj.     J.  Not  secure, 
not  safe. 

Thair  standis  into  the  sicht  of  Troy  an  ile, — 
Anc  radu  vmikkir  for  schip  and  ballingerc. 
Doug.  Virgil,  39.  22. 
2.  Unsteady,  S. 

Dame  J.ife,  tlio'  fiction  out  may  trick  her, 
Oh  !  nickering,  feeble,  and  unsicker 
I've  found  her  still. 

Burns,  ir.  391.     V.  Sikkir. 
TJNSILLY,  atlj.    Unhappy.    V.  Unsel. 
UNSNARRE,  adj.     Blunt,  not  sharp,  S.B.   V. 

S.xAnnE. 
UNSNED,  part.  pa.     Not  pruned  or  cut,  S. 
UNSONSIE,  adj.     1.  Unlucky,  S. 
Mony  a  anc  had  gotten  his  death 
By  this  unsonsie  tooly. 

Ramsaj/'s  Poems,  i.  2.59. 
"  The  iinsonsi/  fish  gets  the  unlucky  bait;"  Ram. 
say's  S.  Prov.  p.  69. 
a.  Mischievous,  S.     V.  Sonsy. 

He  leugh,  and  with  unsonsy  jest, 
Cry'd,   "  Nibour,  I'ut  right  biyth  in  mind. 
That  in  good  tift  my  bow  I  find  : 
Did  not  my  arrow  iiie  right  smart  ? 
Ve'U  find  it  sticking  in  your  heart." 

Ramsay''s  Poems,  i.  146. 
To  UNSNECK,  v.  a.     To  lift  a  latch,  S. 
T.ip-tae  she  tript  it  o'er  the  floor  ; 
She  drew  tlic  bar,  unsneck'd  the  door. 

Jamieson's  Popul.  Bull.  ii.  339. 
UNSOUND,  s. 

Quhill  this  querrell  be  quyt  I  cover  never  in 

qnort..^ 

Was  never  sa  unsound  set  to  my  hert. 

Gateau  and  Gul.  ii.  22. 
Tent,  on-'xhe. sonde  morbus;   Kilian. 
UNTELLABYLL,  Untellibyll,    adj.     Un- 
speakable, what  cannot  be  told. 
'•  Thair  followit  yit  anc  cruell  and  terrybyll  bar- 
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gane  with  vnlcllabj/ll  murdir."   Bellend.  Cron.  Fol. 
44.  a,  b. 

Thy  desir,   Lady,  is 

Renewing  of  vntrt/ijbill  sorow,  I  wys. 

Doug.  Virgil,  38.  36.     Infandum,  Virg. 
The   A.   Saxons   used   unttlcllanillic  as  signifying 
innumerable;  Chron.  Sax.  A.  1013. 

UNTF.!,r,.M!i.Y,  adv.     Ineffably. 

The  fader  then  Kiiaiuler,  as  they  denartc. 
By  the  rycht  hand  tha)  m  grijjpit  with  sad  hart, 
His  sone  embrasing,  and  ful  lendirly 
Apoun  him  hyngis,  we|jand  vnlellubly. 

Doug.  Virgil,  262.  47, 

UNTHINKABILL,  adj.  Inconceivable,  what  can- 
not be  thou,  lit. 

With  hart  it  is  vnlhinkabill. 

And  with  toungis  nnjiroiiounciabill. 

Ljndfaij's  IVarkis,  1S92,  p.  175. 
UNTHOCHT.     Tohoudonevnlhodit  l.itis:,  to 
keep  one  from  wearying.     It  seems  equivalent 
to  the  phrase  still  used,  S.  to  It  and  one  out  of 
iaris;er. 

She's  ta'en  her  till  her  mither's  bower, 

As  fast  as  she  could  gang; 
And  she's  ta'en  tw  a  o'  her  mither's  Marys, 
To  haud  her  unthuehl  long. 
Jamieson's  Popul.  Ball.  ii.  131.    V.  also  p.  130. 
It  seems  to  be  merely,  ivithout  thinking  long ;  un 
being  used  as  a  negative.     Tout,  ondcuchtigh,  how- 
ever, is  rendered,  Curae  et  timoris  exjjers  ;  Kilian. 

UNTHRIFTY,  adj.    Unfriendly,  hostile  to  the 
prosperity  of  another. 

Quhat  wyld  dotage  sa  made  your  hedls  raif  ? 
Or  quhat  tnthri/flij  God  in  sic  foly 
Has  you  bewaillit  here  to  Italy  ? 

Doug.  Virgil,  299.  3.     V.  Thrtft. 
UNTILL,  prep.     Unto.     V.  Skaiii. 

UNTYNT,  part.  pa.     Not  lost. 

The  riall  child  Ascaiicus  full  sone, 

giftis  sere 

Turssis  with  him  of  Ihi  auld  Troianc  gcrc, 
Quhilk  fra  the  storme  of  the  sey  is  left  vntjjnt. 
Doug.  Virgil,  34.  38.     V.  Ty.ne. 

UNTRAIST,  adj.     Unexpected. 

"  That  he  mycht  be  vntraist  suddante  the  more 
crueltc  exerce,  he  maid  his  army  reddy  to  inuade 
the  Scottis  on  the  nixt  morrow."  Bellend.  Cron. 
Fol.  8.  a. 

Ilk  court  bin  vntraist  and  transitoric, 

Changing  as  oft  as  weddercok  in  wind. 

Lyndsuj/'s  fVarkis,  1592,  p.  198. 
V.  TraisT;   ttdj. 
UNTRETABYLL,  adj.     "  That  cannot  be  in- 
treated,  inexorable  ;"  Rudd. 

Happy  war  he  knew  the  cause  of  all  thingis, 
And  scttis  on  syde  all  drede  and  cure,  quod  he, 
Vnder  his  feit  that  tredis  and  doun  thringis 
Chancis  vntretubill  of  fatis  and  destany. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  160.  26. 
Properly,  unmanageable,   untractable ;  Lat.   in- 
tractubil-is.     V.  Tbztabyi,. 
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UNTROWABILL,  adj.     Incredible. 

Quiiilk  till  descryue  I  am  iiocht  abill, 

Quhosc  inuiibcr  bene  so  viitrozcubill. 
Li/7i(lxaj^\f  JVarki.i,  1S92,  p.  78.    V.  Trow,  v. 
UNWAR,  U.wvER,  adj.  or  adv.     Unwary  ;  or 
unawares. 

Ane  full.'  he  was,  and  witlos  in  ane  thing, 
Pcrsauit  not  Turniis  llutuliane  King 
So  violentlic  thring  in  at  the  yet, 
(iuliam  he  v/ncar  within  the  ciete  schet. 

Uoug.  Virgil,  304.  18. 
Les  sche  vm^cr  but  cans  hir  deith  puruayit, 
llir  list  na  thyng  behynd  leif  vnassayit. 

Ibid.  1 1 4.  23. 
A.S.  u7izi(tr,unKaer.  unKer,  incautus.  TlieSu.G. 
seems  to  supply  us  with  the  root.  For  "ur,  Isl. 
car,  cautus,  is  from  trar-a  videre.  Thus  war  ])ro- 
perly  respects  circumspection  ;  videns,  qui  rem  quan- 
<lam  vidct. 
UNWARYIT,  pari.  pn.     Not  accursed. 

Than  wod  for  wo  so  was  I  quite  myscaryit, 
That  nothir  God  nor  man  I  left  viircaryit. 

Doug.  Virgil,  03.  33.     V.  Wary. 
UNWARNYST,  part.  pn.  Not  warned,  S.    Un- 
roarnislh/,  without  previous  warning. 
Thay  fho  asscmblit  to  the  fray  in  hy, 
And  flokkjs  furth  rycht  fast  vitzoarnit^tlii. 

'  Doug.  Virgil,  225.  13. 
Improvis-i.  Virg.     V.  Wauxis. 
UNWEMMYT,  part.  adj.     Unspotted,  unstain- 
ed. 

Thou  tnkc  mankynd  of  ane  vnwcmmyt  Maid, 
Inclosit  within  ane  Virginis  bosum  glaid. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  310.  22. 
A.S.  uit-ziaemmc,  un-icaemmcd,  imniaculatus,  in- 
temeratus.     Maria  umcuemme  ;  Maria  immaculata  ; 
Cod.  Exon.  ap.  Lj'e.     V.  Wkmei.es,  synon. 
UNWERD,  5.     Sad  fate,    misfortune,  ruin,  S. 
Rudd. 
A.S.  uii-tct/rd,  infortunium.     V.  Werb. 

UNWYNNABILL,  adj.     Impregnable. 

"  This  crag  is  callit  the  Bas  uiinj/nnabill  be  in. 
gync  of  man."  IJeHend.  Descr.  Alb.  c.  9.  Inex- 
pugnabile,  Bocth. 

This  is   nearly  allied  to  A.S.    un-icinna,  invinci- 
bilis  ;   from  icinn-nn  vincere. 
UNWINNE,  adj.     Unpleasant. 
The  leuedi  of  heighe  keni\e, 

His  woundis  sche«  e  sche  lete  ; 
To  wite  his  wo  umsiiine, 
So  grimly  he  can  grcte. 

Hir  Trial  rem,  p.  78.  st.  11. 
A.S.  iin-:cinsum,  injucundus,  inamoenus,  aspcr. 
V.  Win. 

UNWROKTN,  part.  pa.     Ur.rovcnged. 

And  sayand  this,  hir  moiitli  fast  tliristis  sche 
Doun  ill  the  bed  :   V>iKrol:iii  sail  we  de  ? 

Doug.  Virgil,  12J.  17.      Inultac,  Virg. 
A.S.    un-icrcccn,    inultus  ;    from   tin    negat.    and 
tcrec-an.  nlrisci,  icrcog-an,  id.   V.  \\'iiaik,  W  hoik. 
UNYEMEN  T,  s.     Ointment. 

"  Quiien    Sehir  James    Douglas   was    chos)n    as 
maist  worthy  of  all  Scotland  to  pas  with   Kviig  Ko- 
VoL.  II. 


bertis  hart  to  the  haly  land,  he  put  it  in  ane  cais  of 
gold  with  arromitike  and  precious  unj/ementis." 
Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xv.  c.  1.     iM.unguent.um. 

"    The   u)ii/cnicnfis   &    drogareis   that   our    for. 
bearis  usit  mycht  not  cure  the  new  maledyis."  Ibid. 
Kol.  17,  b. 
VOCE,  s.     Voice,  S.B. 

Ane  feyndliche  hellis  voce  scho  schoutis  schill; 
At  qwhais  sound  all  trymblit  the  forest, 
The  derne  woddis  rcsoundit  est  and  west. 

Doug.  Virgil,  225.  37 
VODE,  adj.     I .  Empty,  void. 

Unto  thir  wordis,   he  nane  answcrc  maid. 
Nor  to  my  vode  demandis  na  thing  said. 

Doug.  Virgil,  48.  32. 
2.   Light,  indecent. 

The  rial  stile,  cli;pit  Heroicall, 
Full  of  wourschip  and  nobilnes  oucr  all, 
Suld  be  compilit,  but  tenchis  or  vode  wourdp, 
Kepand  honest  wise  sportis,   quharc  euer  thay 
bourde. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  271.  30. 
To  Vode,  r.  a.     To  void,  to  empty. 

Eftir  all  was  vodit,  and  the  lycht  of  day 
Ay  marc  and  mare  the  moue  quenchit  away,— - 
Within  hir  chalmcr  alone  scho  langis  sarc. 
And  thocht  all  waist  for  laik  of  hir  lufl'are. 
Doug.  Virgil,    102.  2.'5. 
Ubi  digress!,  Virg.     When  the  company  were  ail 
gone. 
VOE,  ,9.     An  inlet,  a  sound,  Orkney,  Shetl. 

"  This  inlet  or  voe  furnishes  several  excellent 
harbours,  such  as  Busta  Voe,  South  Focter,  and 
Alnafirth."  P.  Delting,  Shetl.  Statist.  Ace.  i.  390. 
"  Vocs, — in  the  ancient  language  of  these  islands, 
signify  such  creeks  or  bays  as  penetrate  far  into  the 
land."     Barry's  Orkney,   p.  39. 

"  The  parish  is  every  where  intersected  with  long 
narrow  bays,  called  here-^oM  or  Friths."  P.  Aith- 
sting,  Shetl.  Statist.  Ace.  vii.  581. 

Isl.  vog-r.,  frctum;  G.  Andr.  p.  257.   V.  Brand's 
Orkney,  p.  65. 
VOGIE,  VoKiT,  adj.      1.  Vain,  S. 

Of  your  consent,  he  says,  I'm  mair  nor  fain, 
And  vogie  that  I  can  ca'  you  my  ain. 

Rois's  Ilelenore,  p.  112. 
"   Whisht,"   quoth  the  ro(/f_y  jade, 
"   William's  a  wise  judicious  lad, 
"  Has  havins  mair  than  e'er  ve  had, 
"   Ill-bred  hog-stalkcr." 

Ram.'di/'s  Poems,  ii.  338. 
"   I  was  fidgen  fain  an'  unco  I'o/cic  fan  I  got  out 
oner  her,   for  as    lagjjart   an'  trarhel'd  as  I  \va.s  wi' 
taavin  aino'  the  dubs."    Journal  from  London,  p.  4. 
To  IVaiy/gudc  Ink  and  beir  ni'id  ih.it  I  lefe  ; 
To  Coviift/ce  syn  gif  this  bicis  of  fyre  ; 
To  servant  Vokj/  ye  beir  this  rown  slef. 

A'.  Hart,  ii.  fifi. 
J'oh-i/  seems  to  be  A'anity  in  dress  personified. 
"  In  Scotland,"  Mr.  llnkerton  remarks,  "  thcA' 
say  a  man  is  voggy  when  he  is  proud."  IVote,  Mait- 
land's  Poems,  p.  379.  But  it  properly  denotes  os- 
tentation. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Isl.  alli-ogliga  magnifice, 
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'loiiorifici',  rf?-Mr  honor,  Su.G.  vaeg-n^  honorarc  ; 
or   to   A.S.    f>of;-iin,   lii-li;.  puchg-en,  to   boast,   to 
vaunt.      It  may,  liowevcr,  havi-   been  formed  from 
Fr.  i-ii:^iic,   Ital.  io?rt,   fame,   pre-emiiienee. 
2.   Merry,  clietrful  ;   an  oblique  sense,  S.B. 
VOICER,  s.     A  voter. 

''  -^Tliat  Ills  vokinj;  should  not  import  liis  ap. 
j'robatiou  of  the  coniiiiis^ions  of  any  voiccr  al;aill^t 
whom  he  was  to  propone  any  just  exception  in  due 
time.'- — IJaillie's  Lett.  i.  99.' 

The  ;•.  is  also  used,  as  by  Shakspeare. 
VOLE  MOUSE,  the  Short-tailed  Field  Mouse, 

Orkn. 

"  The  Short-tailed  Field  Mouse  {mu.t  aiprestis, 
Liu.  Syst. )  which  with  us  has  the  name  of  the  vole 
moutc,  is  very  often  found  in  mnrshy  i^roiinds  that 
are  covered  with  moss  and  short  lieath."  Harry's 
Orkney,    p.  31  1. 

Perhaps  vulc  has  the  sam*"  sense  whh  field ;  A.^. 
■tculd-    planities  ;   Su.G.  :.-«//,   solum  herbidum. 

YOLLAGE.  adj.     Fickle;  Fr.  rofo^'-p- 

"  — TliC  iuKement  of  Gode  (ciuhilk  virki.s  al 
thync)  is  ane  profound  ouknaucn  delpncs,  the  quhilk 
passis  humaine  ingyne  to  comprehendi:  the  grouiide 
or  litiiitis  of  it :  be  cause  ourc  vit  is  ouer  febil,  oure 
ingyne  ouer  harde,  ourc  thochtis  oucr  loilngt.-,  ando 
oure  yeiris  ouer  >c!iort."  Compl,  S.  p.  32. 
VOLOUNTE,  s.     The  will. 

The  ilk  stoundc  of  his  awin  fre  mlountc, 
louc  callls  Juno,  and  thus  carpis  he. 

Doug.  Virgil,  3 10.  5. 
Fr.  volonic,   Lat.  volunt-as. 

VOLT,  s. 

Thy  tour,  and  fortrcs  lairge  and  lang, 

Thy  nychbours  dois  cxcell. 

Thy  groiindis  deip,   and  toppis  hie 
(Jprisiuj;  in  the  air  ; 
T'hy  voltis  ple.sand  ar  to  sie, 
Thay  ar  so  crcit  and  fair. 

Frujjsc  of  Lcthiiig/oun,  Miiitland  Pocim,  p.  055. 

/  units,  Pinkerton.      But    perhajis  rather  applied 
to  the  roofs  ;   from  Fr.  voultc,  which  not  only  sig- 
nifies a  vault,   but  "  a  vaulted  or  embowed  roofe  ;" 
Cofgr.    v.  Volt. 
VOR,  4.     The  spring-time,  Orkney,  Shetl.     V. 

Veiii. 
VOTE,  v.     A  vow. 

He  '■•  maid  solempnit  vote  that  he  &  his  pos. 
ferite  sail  use  na  ansenye  in  tymes  eumyng  (quhcn 
ivmu  of  l)aftal  occurrit)  bot  the  croce  of  Sanct  .Vu. 
liro."  IJellend.  Cron.  B.  .\.  c.  5.  Voit,  Ibid.  B. 
xiii.  r.  7.  I..at.  vot-um. 
To  VOTE,  T.  a.    To  devote.      Vot'tt,  part.  pa. 

'•  Bccaus  sa  grtt  trubUl  risis  daylie  ;iganis  the 
Cristin  pepill,  tlie  niaist  catholik  prince  Charlis  hes 
votil  hj  m  to  Ihe  deilli  uk  defence  thairof  agauis  llu^ 
ennymes  of  God."'  Belleiid.  Cruu.  B.  x.  c.  '_'. 
Devovissc,  Boetli. 
VOTH,  s.     Outlawry. 

"   f'oth  signifies  outlawrie,    vtlagium.'"     Skene, 
\  erb.  Sign,  in  vo. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  vode.  Su.G,  tcnadu.  (pron. 
rciii)  pcriculuoi.     Y.  \'o'jtiiv.  ly. 


To  VOUST,  r.  ;/.     To  boast,  S. 

In  siclyke  wyse  this  Jiitiirna  beliuc 
Tlirow  out  the  oisti^  can  the  horsis  driuc, 
— .Vnd  scliew  hir  hrothir   rurniis  in  his  chare. 
Now  braulaiidin  till"  ]ilace,  now  vouxf and  tW.irv. 

Dniig.  I'iigil,    V17.  13. 
Crrcat  as  it  is,   I  iiei-d  na  •.'uu.<^t. 

I'ocms  ill  till'  till'  tiiiit  Dialect,    p.  3. 
VotsT,  VoisT,  s.     lioa-ting,  S.  a  boast,  a  brag, 
Gl.  Shirr. 

And  lo  as  Pharon  crvis  and  dnys  roust, 
W  itii  haltand  MoiirdU  and  with  mekle  vouU, 
F.neas  threw  an  dart  at  him  that  tyde,^ 
Quiiilk,  as  he  gapit,  in  his  mouth  did  glide. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  ^27.  10-. 
Tliare  sal  thou  se,  thare  sal  thou  knaw  anouc, 
(^ihom  to  tliys  wyndy  glore,  roi.v/  and  avantis, . 
The  honour,  or  with  pane  the  louing  uranlis. 

Ibid.  MU.   J.. 
Whare  then  was  ."»"  }  our  windy  vouils  .^ 
Ye  that  is  now  sa  kneef ! 

Forms  in  the  liuehun  Dialert,  p.  23. 
IVrha|)S  radically  the  same  with  boasts  v  and  h 
being  letters  of  the  same  organs.  Junius  derives 
boayf  from  C.B.  bo>tio,  id.  ;  Seren.  from  Gotli. 
/iMvc,  biessc,  rex,  domiuaus.  I5I.  biastc  pugil  ; 
Hire,  vo.  Dicssc. 

VotsTEii,5.  Aboaster,  S.  Rudil.   V.  WoisxAnE. 
VoLSTV,  adi-     Vain,  given  to  boasting. 

And  cliicls  shall  come   frae  yont   the   Cairn.a. 

moiinth  right  i-ousfi/. 
If  Rjxss  will  be  so  kind  as  share  in 

Their  pint  at  Urousty. 
Bcattie'i  ^tddreif,  Ross's  llelcnore,  St.  16. 
VOUT,  s.     A  vault,  S.     O.E.  id. 

"  font  vnder  the  ground,  (Fr.)  uoiite,"  Pals- 
graue  ;  also  rouZ/c.  This  seems  of  Gothic  origin; 
Sw.  hicalfd.  arched,  vaulted,  hizaelj'ic-a  to  arch,  to 
vault,  also  written  xcaclfic-a,  vaelj'v-a ;  -V.S. /i ;,;«//', 
convesus  ;  Isl.  hioel,  sphacra. 
VOITTH,  adj.  or  s.  Prosecuted,  or  prosecutioHj 
in  course  of  law  •,  a  forensic  term. 
"  I'outh  signifies  persewed,  calling,  or  accusa- 
tion, from  Voucher,  id  est,  Vorare,  vsed  in  the 
aiild  French  and  English  lawes."  Skene,  Verb. 
Sign.  vo.  Voth. 

But  the  origin  is  evidently  A.S.  vothe  clamor. 
V<)i;tii>i.\.v,   v.      An  outlaw. 

"  In  our  auld  Scottish  laiigage  anc  Vouthman  is 
ane  out.law,  or  ane  fiigiliue  fra  the  lawes."  Skene, 
Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Voth. 

This,  in  connexion  with  the  preceding  word,  may 
perhaps  point  out  the  origin  of  Voth,  as  signifying 
outlawry.  Vouthman  may  have  denoted  one  who 
was  legally  called,  and  not  compcirand,  or  present- 
ing himself  in  court,  was  outlawed. 
VOW.  iri/crj.  Expressive  of  admiration  or  sur- 
prise, S. 

Yonder  he  comes  ;  and  vo::  !  but  he  looks  fain  : 
Nae  doubt  he  think's  that  I'esiry's  now  liis  aiti. 
Ramsai/'s  Poems,   ii.  lH. 
Isl.  CO,  Dietucndum  (piid  ;  also,   repente.   ex  iin- 
proviso.      V.  Verel.  ^"t  G.  Andr. 
VOW  BET,  s.      ■ 
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Yet  wall^llapo.n  Vo::liit  of  tlic  weirds  invytit, 
1  can   till   llirc  how,   wla-n,   when.-,  and   what 
gat  thee, 
Thi:  ((lihilk  was  neither  man  nor  wife, 
Nor  human  croatur-'  on  litV. 

Mt-itgomrric,  IVatson^-  Coll.  iii.  12. 
It  niiijht  be  cotijictured  that  the  word  were  comp. 
of  two  Isl.  terms  ;  vo  (rcseiiiblin!;  Lat.  iv  in  i'c- 
J'lri^,  ■.■(■i:n:nclh;  idanus)  signifying  vain,  nnliickj-, 
also,  w  hat  is  to  be  feared  ;  and  Oartt;  l/oi-u,  to 
bless ;  (J.  what  bears  tlie  marks  of  the  curse,  or 
raiinot  be  mended.  The  term  hero  denotes  a  child 
supposed  to  be  carried  oil'  by  thi-  Fairies  :  accord. 
ing  to  a  vulgar  idea  still  prevailing  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland. 

Hut  the  original  sense  is   determined   by  what  is 
said  elsewhere. 

A  warlock,  and  a  warwolf,  a  roz^bci  but  hair. 

Ihiit.  p.  'i.i. 
It   therefore   seems   the  same   word  with   rcobat, 
S..V..,  a  hairy  worm,  which   crawls   en   vegetables, 
somewhat  of  the  caterpillar  kind. 

Sibb.  rentiers  :ooubi(^  oubiti  one  of  those  worms 
which  appear  as  if  covered  with  r,-oo/,  Gl.,  as  if 
the  term  icovl  or  rooo  entered  into  the  composition. 
But  more  probably  it  is  from  A.S.  xiibba,  a  worm. 
./  tnubct  but  hair,  is  a  worm  in  so  imperfect  a 
state,  that  the  hair  is  not  yet  grown.  IVobat  is 
said  to  be  '"  a  hairy  caterpillar."  Edin.  Rev.  Oct. 
1803.  p.  206.  O.E.  "  IVarbot.  a  worme;  rscar- 
bot"  Fr.  Palsgraue.  V.  Wobat. 
To  UP-BANG,  r.  a.  To  force  to  rise,  espe- 
cially by  beatinj:;. 

By  sting  and  ling  they  did  up-bang  her, 
And  bare  her  down  between  them 

To  Duncan's  burn. 

Marc  of  Cotlington,  Watson's  Coti.  i.  48. 
i.  e.  They  forced  her  to  get  upon  her  feet,   partly 
by  beating,  and   partly  by  raising  her  by  means  of 
a  rope.     V.  Bang  :  also  Sti.vg  and  Ling. 
To  UPBRED,  V.  a.     To  set  in  order ;  to  iipbred 
burdis,  to  set  tables  in  order  for  a  meal. 

All  thus  thay  move  to  the  meit :   and  the  Mar> 

schale 
Gart  bring  watter  to  wcschc,  of  a  well  cleir  : 
That  wes  the  Falcone  so  fair,  frely  but  faile 
Bad  bcrnis  burdis  upbrril,  with  a  blvth  chere. 
Houlatc.  iii.  4.      V.  Braid  up  the  burtlr. 

To  UP-BULLER,  r.  a.     To  boil  or  throw  up. 

V.  Bui.I.ER,    T. 

■UPCAST,  .t.     Taunt,  reproach,  S. 

With  biyth  vpcatt  and  merry  countcnanct'. 

The  elder  sister  then  speird  at  hir  gest, 
Gif  that  scho  thocht  be  reson  dilierance 
Betwixt  that  ciialmer  and  her  sary  nest. 

Hcnrysonc,  Kvcrgrceii,  i.  150. 

"  This  did  never  occasion   bitter  relleclions,   or 

was  their  upcast  before  the  world,   that  they  trusted 

God  in  4  day  of  strait  and  were  not  helped."   Flem. 

ing's  Fulfilling,   p.  29.     V.  Cast  Ur,   v. 

UPCASTING,  i-.     The   rising  of  cleuds   above 

the  horizon,  especially   as  threatening  rain,  S. 

In  this  scr.se  it   is  also  said,  Jt's  bcp'miiiis:  to 

east  upt  i.  e.  The  sky  begins  to  be  ov<rcasi,  E. 


UPCOIL,  s.      A  kind  of  game  with  lulls. 
And  now  in  May  to  madynnis  fawis, 
With  tymmer  wichtis  to  trip  in  ringis, 
And  to  play  vpcutl  with  the  ba«is. 

Scott,  Kiergn-cn,  ii.  18fi.  MS. 
This  seems  to  refer  to  the  ancient  eustotn  of  toss- 
ing up  dilferent  balls  into  the  air,  and  cafeliing  them 
before  they  reached  the  ground.      Y.  Strutt's  Sports 
and  Pastimes,  p.  13-1. 

UPCOME,  s.     Pro.niising  appearance,  ground  of 
expectation   as   to  the   future  ;  the   idea  being 
prob.ibly  borrowed  from  the  first  appearajice  of 
t!.e  liridrd.  or  blade  after  sowing. 
'•   The  King  on  a  time  was  discoursing  at  table 
of  tiie  )iersonages  of  men,   and  by  all  mens  confes- 
sion tlic  prerogative   was  adjudged   to  the   Kirle  of 
Angus.     \   courtier   that  was   bv   (one   Spense  of 
Kilspiiidie),   whether  out  of  envie  to   hear   him  so 
l>raiscd,    or    of  his   idle  humour   onelv,    east  in   a 
word  of  doubting  and  disparaging.      It  is  true,   .-;iid 
he,  if  all  be  good  that  is  up.cnmc ;  meaning  if  his 
action  and  valour  were  answerable  to  his  personage 
and  body."      Hume's  Hist.  Douglas,   p.  "2JJ. 

A.S.  up.cyme.  itp-cvm^ngy  ortus  ;  a  springing  or 
coming  up  ;  Somner.     Isl.  uppkomid.  proditum  est. 

To  UPDAW,  ■:  n.     To  dawn. 

Thus  draif  thai  our  that  deir  nicht-with  dauto. 
ing  [and  chere  ;] 

Quhill  that  the  day  did  upJaw. 

Dunbar,  Maittand  Poems,   p.  63. 
Belg.  op-daag-cn,  to  rise,   to  appear,  is  given  by 
Sewel,  as  a  compouud  term  from  daag-cn  to  ilawu. 
V.  Paav,  r. 

UPGANG,  s.     An  ascent,  an  acclivity. 
Bot  his  horss,  that  wes  boni  down, 
Combryt  thaim  the  Kpgang  to  ta. 

Barbour,  vi.  141.  MS. 
On  the  south  halff,  quhar  James  v,-ai, 
Is  ane  Tr-pgang,  a  narow  pass. 

Ibid.  viij.  38.  MS, 
A.S.  up-gang,  ascensus;  ujugang-an,  sursum  iri-, 
ascendere. 

UPGASTANG,  .^.  A  species  of  loom  ancient- 
ly used  in  Orkney.     V.  Vadmei.L. 

UPHALD,  s.     Support,  S.  upfiadd. 

"  Vit  my  hart  feiring  to  displeis  yow,  as  meikle 
in  the  reiding  heirof,  as  I  delite  me  in  the  writing, 
I  wiM  mak  end,  efter  that  1  haue  kissit  yoar  handis 
with  als  greit  affectioun  as  I  pray  God  (O  the  only 
uphold  of  my  lufe)  to  glue  yow  lang  and  blissit  lyfe, 
and  to  me  your  good  fauour  as  the  only  gudc  that  I 
desyre,  and  to  the  qnhilk  I  pretend."  Buchanan's 
Detect.  Q.  .Mary,   Lett.  11.  3.  a. 

Su.G.  uppchacllc,  alimonia  ;  Isl.  uphclidc,  sus. 
tentatio,  sustentaculum,  victualia.  The  term  is  used, 
S.  for  means  of  bodily  support,  or  as  denoting  a 
person  who  supports  another  in  this  respect. 

To  Uphald,  Upiiadb,  r.  a.  To  warrant  ;  as, 
to  uphudd  a  horse  sound,  to  wairant  him  free 
of  defect,  S.  ttphoicd,  id.  A    Bor. 

To  UP-HE',  Upiije,  v.  a.  To  lift  up,  to  exalt ; 
prct.  xp/uit. 
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Full  few  tliaic  bene,  quhom  helcli  aboiic  tlic  sk)  is 
Tliare  ardont  vertcw  has  rasit  and  vplicit. 

Doug.  I'irgil,   1G7.  29. 
Sum,  warldly  honour  to  up  hie, 
Gevis  to  thame  that  nothing  iitidis. 

Dunbar,  liaiinati/nf  Poems,   p.  48. 
"  From  high  or  hj/,  q.  d.  uphj/ed ;"  lludd.     Hut 
A.S.  up-hcah  sijinitics,  »ubliniis  ;   and  he-an  is  ummI 
as  a  v.     Dan.  ophoy-cr,  Belg.  ophoog-en,  to  exalt. 

V.  II K,    V. 

IJPHliiLD,  part.  pa.     Carried  upwards. 
The  bcttir  part  of  me  sail  be  vphcild 
Aboue  the  stcrnis  perpctnaly  to  ring. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Concl.  480.  37. 
A.S.  up,  and  hijld-aii  inclinarc. 
To  UPHEIS,  V.  a.     To  exalt,  S. 

And  soucrane  vertew,  spred  so  fer  on  bredc  is, 
Sal  mak  thame  goddis,  and  thame  deify, 
And  thame  vpheis  full  hie  aboue  the  sky. 

Duug.  Hrgil,  477.  31.     V.  litis. 
To  UPHEUE,  V.  a.     to  lift  up. 

The  fader  Eneas  astonyst  wox  sum  dele, 
Desirus  this  sing  suld  bctakin  selc, 
His  handis  baith  vphcuis  towart  the  hcuyn. 
And  thus  gsn  mak  hi<i  bont*  with  myld  stenyn. 
Doug.  Virgil,  470.  37. 
A.S.  up-hef-an,  vp-ahaef-an,  levare,  Isl.  upphcf. 
»a  exaltare,  Hu.G.' upphuej'i^-a,  id. 
UPHYNT,  part.  pa.     Snatched  up,  plucked  up. 
Als  sonc  as  first  the  goddis  omnipotent 
Be  sum  signis  or  takinnis  iyst  consent, 
The  enscnyeis  and  baiieris  be  vphi/nt, — 
Se  yd  al  reddy  be  than  but  delay. 

Duug.  Virgil,  300.  10.     V.  Hint. 

UPLANDS,  Up  of  Land,  Ui'ON-i-and,  Up- 
plane,  rtrf/.      1.  One  who  lives  in  the  country, 
as  distinguished  froin  the  town. 
"   Ane  liurges  may  poynd  aiie  vplands  man,   or 

the  Burges  of  ane  other   burgh,  within    or   without 

the  time  of  market,   Hithin  or  without   (he  house." 

Burrow  Lawes,   c.  3.  ti.  1.     Foris  habilantos,   Lat. 

This  term,   as  I\lr.  Pinkerton  obierves,  is  equiva- 
lent to  landicart  frequently  used  in  our  laws,  as  op. 

posed  to  borough. 

"J.  Rustic,  unpolished. 

Thus  sang  ane  burd  with  voce  upplane  ; 
*>  All  erdly  joy  returnis  in  pane." 

Dunbar,   ilannalijnc  Poems,  p.  87. 
John  Jlp-on-land's  Complaint  is  the   title  of  one 

of  our  old  poems.   Ibid.  \t.  144.,   borrowed  perhaps 

from  Chaucer's  Juckc  Uplande. 

A.S.    up-land,  highland,  a  hilly  country  or   re. 

pion  ;   also,    a   midland    country   far   from    the  sea. 

Cp-lundisc  man,  monticola,  rusticus,  one  that  dwell. 

etii  on  a  hilly  or  mounlainous  soil,   or  far   from  the 

sea  coast ;  Soniner.      To  ealam  cyrcean  iippclanJ ; 

To  CTery  country  kirk  ;  Cliron.  Sax.  1<J2.  34. 

To  UPLOIP,  V.  71.     To  ascend  with  rapidity,  to 
rise  quickly  to  an  elevated  station. 

The  cadger  rlinis,  new  cleikit  from  the  creill. 
And  ladds  upluips  to  Lordships  all  tliair  lains. 
Montgomerie,  MS.  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  499. 
Tent,    vptoop-cn^  sursuui  currere,  sursuin   fcrri. 

y.  Lovp,  V. 


UPPIL  ABOON,  clear  over-head,  a  phrase  ap- 
plied  to  the  atmosphere,  S.B. 
This  phrase  is  pure  (lothic,  Sw.  uphaalls  vaedcr, 
dry  weather;  from  uphuatla,  to  bear  up.  JIualta 
up  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  say,  //  uill 
hadd  up,  i.  e.  There  will  be  no  rain.  Det  haulier 
uppe,  {om  rcgn).  It  holds  up.  Jag  vill  gua  ut,  om 
det  bura  haulier  uppe  ;  I  will  go  out,  if  it  does  but 
hold  up  ;   Wideg.      Hence, 

To  Uppil,  r.  w.  To  clear  up.  //  tii/l  uppit, 
a  phrase  used  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  rain 
will  go  off",  S.B. 
UPPISH,  adj.  Aspiring,  ambitious,  S.  from  up 
denoting  ascent  ;  like  Su.G.  J/pp-a  elevare,  and 
i/ppig,  superbus,  vanus,  from  app  sursum. 
UP-PUT,  .s'.  The  power  of  secreting,  so  as  to 
prevent  discovery. 

Tho  he  can  swear  from  side  to  side, 
And  lye,   I  think  he  cannot  hide. 
He  has  been  several  times  ailronted 
By  slie  backspearers,  and  accounted 
An  emptie  rogue.     They  are  not  litt 
For  stealth,  that  want  a  good  up-put. 

CklunU's  Poems,  p^  101 . 
To  UPRAX,  r.  a.     To  stretch  upward,  to  erect. 
Vpraxit  hiui  he  has  amyd  the  place, 
Als  big  as  Athon,  the  hie  mont  in  Trace. 

Doug.  Virgil,  437.  2.     V.  Rax. 
To  UPREND,  V.  a.     To  render  or  give  up. 
Ane  fer  mare  ganand  saulc  I  otfer  the, 
And  victonr  eik  my  craft  and  wappinnis  fare 
Vprendis  here  for  now  and  euermare. 

Doug.  Virgil,   144.  2. 
UPREUIN,  pari.  pa.     Torn  up. 

Bot  eftir  that  the  third  sioun  of  trcis, 
Apoun  the  sandis  sittand  on  my  kueis, 
1  schupe  to  haue  uprcuin  with  mare  preis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  08.  23. 
To  UPSET,  V.  a.     To  recover  from  ;  applied  to 
a  hurt,  affliction,  or  calamity,   S.   zoin  ahoori, 
synon. 

Folk  as  stout  an'  clever, 

As  ony  shearin'  here, 
Hae  gotten  skaith  they  never 
Upset  for  mony  year.  * 

A.  Douglas's  I'oems,  p.  123. 
The  idea  is  borrowed  from  setting  up  something 
that  ha>  fallen  or  been  overturned;  Teut.  opsett-en, 
Sw.  upsuett-a. 

To  UPSET,  V.  a.  To  overset,  to  overturn ;  as, 
to  upset  a  cart,  boat,  &c.  by  making  the  one 
side  to  rise  so  much  above  the  other  as  to  lose 
the  proper  balance,  S.  also  used  as  -u.  )i.  In  ths 
same  sense. 

UPSET,  s.     Insurrection,  mutiny. 
And  in  the  caws  of  that  zcpset, 
That  wyolent  wes  than  and  gret. 
The  Byschapc  of  Lwndyn  scho  gert  bo 
Hey  hangyd  a-pon  gallow  tre. 

IViinluicn,  viii.  22.  47. 
Su.G.  uppsaet,  machinatio,  O.Teut.  opsct,  insi. 
diae,  Mod.  Sax.  upsule  seditio  ;  from  sactt-a,  to  lay 
snares.     Synon.  Isl.  uppitci/t,  Sw.  uplupy  rebellio. 
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UPSIDES,  adv.     Quits,  q.  on  an  equal  foot,  S. 
"   I'll  gee  fyfteeii  sliillins  to  thee,  cniikit  carl, 

For  a  friend  to  him  ye  kythe  to  me  ; 
Gill  ve'll  take  me  to  the  wiclit  Wallace  ; 
For  up-sidcs  «i'm  I  mean  to  be." 

Jamiesoii's  Popul.  Ball.  ii.  170. 
To  UPSKAIL,  r.  a.     To  scatter  upwards,  S. 
And  sic  fowill  tailis,  to  sweip  the  calsay  clene, 

The  dust  upikuitliy. 

Dunbar.,   Bannaf^nc  Poems,  p.  44.  st.  15. 
v.  Note,  p.  •ioij.     V.  Sk.vil,  v. 
To  UPSTEND,  V.  n.    To  sprint^  up. 

Up'-tuidit  than  the  stahvait  stedc  on  hicht. 
And  with  his  helis  Uang  vp  in  the  are. 

Doug.  I''irgil,  352.  50. 
Tollit  sc  adrectum  ;  Virjr.      V.  Siexd. 
UPSTENT,  part.  pa.     Erected. 

At  euery  sanctijary  and  altare  vpstcnty 
In  karrolling  the  lusty  ladyis  went. 

Doug,  yirgil,  209.  50. 
From  Teut.  op  and  stan  stabilire,    or  stcnn-en 
fulcirc. 

To  UPSTOUR,  r.  h.    To  lije  up  iu  a  disturbed 
state,  as  dust  in  motion,  or  the  spray  of  the  sea, 

Yonnder  niycht  thou  se 

The  hcirdys  of  hartis  wyth  tli.ire  hedis  hie 
Ouer  spynnerand  wyth  sw)  ft  cours  the  plane 

vale. 
The  hepc  of  dust  upstourand  at  thare  tale. 

Doug.  I'irgit,  105.  15. 
— All  the  sry  vpstouris  with  an  quhiddcr, 
Ouerweltit  with  the  bensell  of  the  aris. 

Dour-  Virsil,  268.  34.     V.  Srocn,  v. 
UPSTRAUCHT,  prd.  Stretched  up,  q.  erected. 

Bot  sche  than  als  hate  as  fyre, — 

Alicht,  and  to  hir  mait  the  hors  belaucht; 
At  his  de.^ire  anone  on  fute  vpslraucht, 
With  equale  armour  bodin  wonndcr  licht. 

Doug.  Virgil,  390.  8.     V.  Straucht. 
UPTAK,  Ui'TAKi.NC,  5.     Apprehension,  S. 

"   But  Mr.  David,   for  all  your  malucontentmcnt 
it  is  better  than  yo\i  apprehend  it :  your  errour  pro. 
ceeds  from   the   wron^  vptaking  of   the  qoestioH." 
I?p.  Galloway's  Uikaiologic,  p.  85. 
UPWELT,  ;)(W.     Threw  up.     V.  Welt. 
UPWITli,  adv.      I.  Upwards,  S. 

"  As  meiklc  upzcrlh,  as  meikle  downwith  ;"  S. 
ProT.  Ferguson,  p.  2.  "  Spoken  when  a  man  has 
got  a  quirk  advancement,  and  as  sudden  depres- 
sion ;"  Kelly,  p.  24. 

2.  as  a  s.     To  the  upujith,  taking  a  direction  up- 
wards, S. 
This  is    merely   Tsl.    uppvid,    sursum    tcnus  ;    G. 

Aiidr.     V.  DouNWiTH,  OuTWiru. 

Up  WITH,  adj.     Uphill,  S. 

To  the  next  woode  twa  myil  thai  h:Mi  to  gan^, 
Otr  ppii/VA  erde  ;  thai  ycid  with  all  thair  mycht, 
Gad  hope  thai  had,  for  it  was  ner  the  nyeht. 
IVuUace,  V,  101.  MS. 
V.  preceding  word. 
To  UPWREILE,  r.  a.    To  raise  or  lift  up  with 
considerable  e.xertion. 


Sum  on  Iharc  nek  the  grete  comes  vptereKsy 
And  ouer  the  furris  besely  tharewith  spelis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  113.  51. 
— From  the  scharp  rolk  skairslie  with  gretc 

slicht 
Scrgestus  gan  vp:crcile  his  schip  cuil  diolil. 

Ibid.  136.  43.     V.  Wbeil. 
VRAN,  s.    The  wren,  A.S.  israen.     "  Vran  is 
still  tlie  Lothian  pronunciation  ;"  Gl.  Compl. 
"  Robcen  and  the  litil  vran  Tar  liamC'ly  in  vyn- 
tir."     Compl.  S.  p.  CO. 

WRANDLY,  ndv.     Without  intermission  ;   or, 
wirh  much  contention,  w  used  as  a  vo.*.eI. 
The  Scottis  war  hurt,  and   part  of  thaiai  war 

slayn  ; 
So  fair  assay  thai  couth  nocht  mak  agayn. 
Be  this  the  host  approchand  was  full  ner  ; 
Thus  zcrandlj/  thai  held  thaim  wpon  ster. 

IVallace,  iv.  64  4.  AIS. 
Fris.  tcranf,  a  litigious  person,  zcrant-en,  to  lit!- 
gate. 

URE.  s.    C!>.2!'ce,  fortune. 

— Bot  dryye  the  thing  rycht  to  the  end, 

And  tak  the  vrc  that  God  wald  send. 

Harbour,  i.  312.  MS, 

"  Lordingis,  sen  it  is  swa 

"  That  vre  rynnys  again  ws  her, 

"  Gud  is  we  pass  olf  thar  daunger." 

Ibid.  ii.  434.  MS. 

For  thai  fharc  urc  wald  with  him  ta, 

Gyff  that  he  eft  war  assaylyt  swa. 

Ibid.  vi.  377.  MS. 
Mr.  Macpherson  thinks  that,  when  this  word  has 
no  addition,  it  is  "  generally  understood  of  good 
fortune."  But  it  seems  to  be  used  quite  indefinite- 
ly. He  refers  to  Arm.  O.Fr.  eur,  "  retained  in 
bonheur,  mallicur,  which  etymologists  derive  from 
kcure  hour,  as  if  the  words  signified  metaiihorically 
good  hour,  bad  hour  ;  whereas  the  meaning  is  obvi- 
ous and  simple  without  any  metaphor."  (Jl.  Wynt. 
Eur  is  used  in  the  sense  of  hazard,  Uoni.  de  l.i 
Rose.  Teut.  urc,  vicissitudo.  It  might  be  suj)pos- 
ed,  without  any  great  stretch,  tliat  these  terms  were 
radically  from  Isl.  urd.  Alem.  urdi,  fate,  or  the  dc. 
signation  of  the  first  of  the  Fates.  But  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  as  unfavourable  to  this  etymon,  that 
Teut.  ure  also  signifies  hora.  Hence  the  phrase, 
Ter  gocder  urcn,  fortunately,  i.  e.  in  a  good  hour  ; 
exactly  corresponding  to  Fr.  A  la  boinic  hiure. 

URE,  s.     "  Practice,  toil ;"  Gl.  Pink. 

.  A  thrid.  O  maistres  Marie  !   make  I  pray  : 
And  put  in  ure  thy  worthie  vertews  all. 
For  famous  is  your  lleing  fame  ;   I  say, 
Ifyd  not  so  haut  a  hairt  in  slugish  thrall. 

Maittand  Poems,   p.  267. 
In  this  sense  it  may  be  allied  to  Teut.  ure  com. 
moditas,  tcmporis  opportunitas  ;  Kilian. 
URE,  s.     The  point  of  a  weapon. 

'•  And  gif  he  hurtis  or  dcfoulis  with  felonic  as- 
sailyeand  with  edge  or  vrc,  he  sail  remaine  in  |)re- 
50un  but  remcid,  quhill  assyth  be  maid  to  the  partie. 
and  amcndis  to  the  King  or  to  the  Lord,  that  it  bi»- 


U  R  E 


•US  ^ 


!ai»cis  to  as  efftiris."     Acta  Ja.  I.  lliO.   c.   1()6. 
r.dii.  IJSO. 

Jv/i,'r  or  urr,   i.  0.   tilgc  or  point.     Tliis  is  tlio 
.saiiu'  uilli  n;-(/,  ur,U\  licrdc,  O.V.. 
II vs  <word  lie"  dro>if;li  out  llian, 
•XN'as  scliarp  of  i-);g;\  mid  ord. 

L}/!>ai''if,  Jiifson's  E.M.P..  ii.  81 . 
Horn  (oV  till'  uiaistir  licvrd 
J'lijf  In-  liini  hade  byrt'vrd. 
,\ut  scitc  on  is  suenle, 
Aboven  onicn  o/-tlr. 

(rc.-tc  Kyn;r  Jlurn.,  Ibid.   ii.  117. 
Mid  sperfs  ord  liui-  sturigr. 

Ibid.  ii.   p.  1  IP. 
•Swilk  lose  thai  wan  Mith  spt-rfs/iorrfc, 
Over  al  thi;  Mcrld  went  the  Morde. 

y'z:(iinc  and  (ruitin.   Ibid.  i.  .1. 

-Su-Cr.  or.,  anc.  iiitr^  a  weapon  ;   Isl.  «//r,  an   ur. 

row.     Ord  is  nierelv  tlin  .\.S.   term  rcnihTed  aeiis, 

("ii!;pis,   "  tlic  point  of  aiij  ihiiii;,   the  point  or  odiic 

-of  a  weapon  ;"  Soniner.      IVrliaps'  thsv  liavc  some 

atlinitv   ro   Isl.    or   acer.      Urc  seonis  radically  the 

-name  with /([y/',  q..  y. 

.URE,  s.     1.  Ore  ;  in  relation  to  metals,  S. 
In  Lyde  centre  Ihon  born  was,  fast  bv 
'i'he  plentuoiis  suhe,  (jiiliare  the  noldin  riiiere 
I'actolus  warpis  on  ground  tlu-  i^oldin  xrc  elere. 
Douii.  I'irgil,  3 lb.  -11. 
.\.S.  ora,   Bclg.  oor,  oorr,  id. 

2.  "The  fur  or  crust  which  adheres  to  vessels,  in 
consequence  of  liqui>ls  standing  in  them,  S.B. 
This  sc-eiDS   only  an   oblique    sense   of    the   same 
.  word.     Hence, 

Uiiv,  a(^.     Furred,  crusted.  S.B. 
"URE,  .f.    A  denomination  of  land  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland- 

"  In  these  parishes  there  arc  1G18  nierks  4  ures 
of  land.  An  urc  is  the  ei^'lith  part  of  a  merk.  The 
dimensions  of  the  merk  vary  not  only  in  the  differ- 
ciit  parishes  of  Shetland,  but  in  dilterent  towns  of 
the  same  parish  ;  and  though  in  some  of  the  towns, 
iu  these  united  parishes,  it  will  not  measure  abi»ve 
half  a  Scots  acre,  yet  so  much  does  it  exceed  the 
Scots  acre  in  others,  that  the  whole  of  the  arable 
land  cannot  be  less  than  ICOO  acres."  P.  Tini^wall, 
Shell.  Sutist.  Ace.  xxi.  '27S. 

V.  Meiik.  To  what  is  said  there,  it  may  be  add. 
fil  that  .\.S.  ora,  ore,  w.is  a  denomination  of  money, 
■whether  coined,  or  reckoned  by  weight,  constitut- 
ing an  ounce  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound.  As 
this  t»Tm  Mas  introduced  into  K.  by  the  Danes,  it 
must  have  been  originally  the  same  with  Isl.  auri, 
both  the  A.S.  and  the  Isl.  word  signifying  an  ounce. 
Auri.  e^t  octava  pars  raarcae,  tam  in  fundo,  quam 
In  niobilib'is  ;  Vercl.  p.  23.  The  mode  of  reckon- 
ing, however,  was  dillerent  ;  Isl.  uuri  being  the 
eighth  part  of  a  pound  or  mark.  I'"or  the  tnark  iu 
Isl.  contains  eight  ounc.'s.      V.  O.  Andr.   p.  175. 

URE,  s.     Culonr,  tinjie,  S.B. 

This  may  be  allied  to  Helg.  vcrxr,  S^.fcrg,  id. 
TTRE,  s.    Soil,     yin  ill  urr,  a  bad  soil,  Aug. 


Tr.  G-ul.  !.tV,   mould,   earth,   dusl  ;   Isl.  ur,  gr«- 
velly  soil. 

URK,  .«.  Sweat,  perspiration,  Aug.    Hence,  ?/ry, 
el.immy,  covered  witir perspiration. 

URISUiMj  Ukcsi  M,  ftt/j.  J .  Xioublesonic,  vexa- 
tious. 

Asfablit  Ivg^is  slyl  to  sleip,  and  rc^tis — 
The  lytil  my(li;i>,  ami  the  xri'.iim  lleis, 
Laoborius  emottis,  and  tin-  bissv  beis. 

i)'.i/4r.  I'irpil.'Vrol.   150.  G. 
2.   "  S.  frightful,  terrifying  ;"  Rukl. 

This  learned  writer  derives  it  from  .S.  rri/,  fear- 
ful ;  eviden'Ie  founilini;  his  etymon  on  the  vulgar 
U'^  of  the  term.  But  most  probably  it  is  quite  a 
dillerent  word.  'I'here  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  the 
least  allinilv  helwceu  ifi/  and  urnsum,  a>  signif\inc 
Intublcsome.  This  seems  allied  to  Su.(».  orolig  in- 
quietus,  (the  term  .\u'n  bein<;  used  in^tead  of  //g-  or 
tike'),  front  oro  inquies,  comp.  of  o  negat.  and  ro 
quies  ;  like  Germ,  unriihc.  id.  from  un  and  rulic. 
'I'liis  exactly  e<)rrespoii(ls  to  the  sense  ;  '*  the  rcf(. 
A'S*  flies."     V.  Koir,  rest. 

URLUCII,  «.//.  •'  Silly-loolcing,"  GI.  Ross. 
i.  e.  having  a  feeble  and  emaciated  appearance, 
S.B. 

.\yont  the  pool  I  spy'd  the  lad  that  fell, 
Drouked  and  looking  unco  urluth  like. 

Ross's  Ilehtiorc,   p.  43. 
Perhaps   q.  ooriclike,  as  chilled  by  cold,   or   in 
consequence  of  being  drenched  with   water  ;  as  the 
person  referred  to  is  supjiosed  to  have  been  nearly 
drowned,   p.  4'2. 

I  thought  therein  a  lad  was  like  to  drown, 
His  feet  yeed  frae  him,  and  his  head  went  down. 
V.  OoBiE. 
But,  perhaps,  it  is  rather  q.  zzurl.likc.  V.  Wroul 
and  Wakwolf.  The  latter  derivation  seems  con- 
firmed by  the  use  of  \.  Bor.  url,  to  look  sickly; 
urled,  stunted  in  growth  ;  whence  urli/ig,  a  little 
dwarfish  person. 

To  URN,  r.  n.     To  pain,  to  torture. 

Quhat  I  hailV  had  in  wer  befor  this  day, 
Pre^oune  and  paynu  to  this  uycht  was  botplay; 
So  belt  I  am  with  strakis  sad  and  sar, 
The  cheyle  wattir  vrrud  me  mekill  mar; 
r.ftir  grct  blud  ihrou  heit  in  canid  was  brocht. 
That  olf  my  ly  If  almost  no  thing  I  roucht. 

IVutlacc,  V.  384.  -MS. 
H'iiicd,  Perth  Edit.      In  Edit.  1618,  it  is  altered 
still  more  strangely  ; 

The  ihrilt  water  then  burnt  me  meikcll  more. 
Thi'  term  is  still  used,  Ang.  To  urn  the  ce,  to 
pain  the  eye,  as  a  mote  or  a  grain  of  sand  docs. 
This  term  might  have  been  originally  limited  to  what 
causes  pain  by  the  sensation  of  hcut ;  as  allied  to 
Isl.  ornc  calor,  orn-a  calefacio,  orn  focus.  V.  Ve. 
rel.  vo.  Ornin,  and  O.  Andr.  .\.S.  yrm-cd  signi- 
fies alilicted,  tormented.  But  we  cannot  view  this 
as  tlie  origin  of  our  term,  witliout  supposing  that  it 
has  been  corrupted. 

To  USCIIE',  V.  n.     To  issue,  to  go  out. 


U  V  E 


V  U  N 


Tic  had  ane  prcvii'  postroun  of  liis  awiii. 
That  he  michtu.vt/u',  quhiiti  him  list,  iinktiiuviu. 
Dunbar,  Maithnd  ifocnif,  p.  70.- 
V.  IsCHE,    V.  n. 

To  UsnE,  V.  (I.    To  clear. 

— The  Lords — "  recommends  to-  the  Ordinary'  in 
the  Outtcr.liouso,  from  time  to  tiiiu-,  upon  thi-  [icti. 
tioners  desjrc,  to  order  the  house  to  be  u>he(i  and 
cleared."  Act  Sederunt,  J.  Feb.  \(iH6.-  \'.  Isciif, 
r.  a. 

USTF.,  s.    The  host,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  in 
the  church  of  Rome. 

'•  Beleue  fermly  that  the  hail  body  of  Clirist  is 
in  the  hail  vste  and  aLso  in  ilk  a  part  of  the  same, 
bolcif  formely  thair   is   bot   ane   body  of  Christ   in- 
niony  v>ti\,   that  is   in   syndry  and   mony  altaris." 
Abp.  llamiltoun's  Catcehisme,   Fol.  1  17,   b. 
UTASS,  Wtast,  corr.  of  Oetiiirs. 

Than  passit  was  IV-tuKi  olV  Feiiiryhcr, 
And  part  ollMarche  oil  rvtht  deijeslioune. 
/'fW/rtie,  vi.  I.  -MS. 
UTELAUY,  Wxi-.i.AtJv,  a.     An  outlaw. 
Schir  Nek-  Cambcll,  and  othyr  nia, 
That  1  thair  namys  can  nochtsay, 
As  7i(claiiy\  went  mony  day. 

iiarbour,  ii.  -103.  MS. 
A'.S.  ttt-laga,  id.      Isl.  iitlacg-r,  exul,  extorris. 
UTERANCF.,  y.     1.  Extremity,  in  any  respect, 
as  of  exertion. 

Witli  al  tharc  force  than  at  the  ztcrance^ 
Thay  pini^il  airis  vp  to  bend  and  liale. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  131.  11. 
2.  Extremity,  as  respecting  distress,  or  implying 
the  idea  of  destruction. 

Doun  beting  eik  war  the  Kthrurianis, 
And  ye  also  feil  body  is  of  Troianis, 
That  war  not  put  by  (Ireikis  to  vfcr(r?icc. 

'  Doug,  yirgil,  .iJl.   1<). 
V.  OrrnANCE  and  OuTRYiNr,. 
UTGIE,  UToir.N,  5.    Expence,  expenditure,  S. 

q.  shhiii  out.     BeljT.  iii/lii<iavr,-  id. 
UIOUTH,  prrp.    Without.     V.  Oltwith. 
UTTERIT,  rink.  S.  P.  R.  i.  lOJ.     V.  Olt- 

TI'IIIT. 

UVER,  Uviii,  a<lj.     1.  Upper,  in  respect  of  si- • 
tuation,  S. 


''  The  part  that  lyis  ncrost  to  N'idisdaill  15  f  aiin 
Nethir  Galloway.  The  tothir  part  that  lyis  abmie 
Cre  is  callit  LTuir  Galloway."  Bellend.  Descr.  Alb. 
c.  6.     Afterwards  it  is  written  uver. 

A.  Hor.  uijvcr,   upper  ;   as,  the  ui/vcr  lip.     OS,. 
ouer,  id.     llardyni;   thus  dffcribes  the   conduct  ol 
the  -Vhbess  and  .N'uiiS  of  Coldingluim,  durin-;  th>'  in-- 
roads  of  Hungar  and  L'bba,   tfie  Danish  InvadiTS. 
For  dread  of  the  tyrauntes  ii.  ful  cruel, 
And  their  people  cursed  and  fill  of  malice. 
That  rauished  iiunnc';,  euer  where  they  hard  (el, 
Irt  her  chapter,  ordeined  againe  their  enemies, 
Shiilde  not  deli'oule  thuvr  clene  vir^initees  ; 
She  cut  her  nose  olf,  and  her  umr  lippe. 
To  make  her  lotl.c   that  she   might  from  him 
slipe. 

Chron.  Fol.  107,  b. 

2.  Superior  in  power.     Tftc  itvcr  hand,  the  supe- 
riority, S. 
V.  Olfk,  id. 
VUI.T,  v.     Aspect. 

Tlie  Krile  beheld  fast  till  his  live  curage, 
Fortliocht  sum  part  that  be  come  to  that  place, 
Gretlyc  abarsit  for  the  vuU  oil"  his  face. 

H'altucc,  vi.  S70.  MS. 
And  he  ful  feirs,  with  thrawin  vu/t  in  the  start 
Seand  the  scharp  poyntis,  reculis  bakwart. 

Doug.  Urgil,  306.  55; 
I.at.  vult-us,  MoesG.  Klait»: 
To  VUNG,  V.  ti.   To  move  swiftJv  with  a  buzz-* 
ing  or  humming  sound,  Aberd.  Ijii?is:,  S.O. 
Ye  mauna  think  that  ane  sac  young, 
^Vha  hirples  slowly  o'er  a  rung, 
Can  up  Parnassus  glibly  vung,^ 

I.rke  Robbie  Uurns. 

Shirrefs'  Poems,   p.  337. 
f  urig  is   more   commonly  used  as  a  .v.,  denoting 
the  sound  made  by  a  stone  discharged  from  a  sling, 
or   any  similar  sound,    as   that   of   a   humming-top 
when  emitted  from  the  siring. 

It  has  a  far  belter  claim,  than  many  otlier  words, 
to  be  viewed  as  ci  sonojhlii.  Hut  it  may  be  derir- 
ed  from  Teut.  (fcrm.  biingc  a  drum,  which  W'ach. 
ter  deduces  from  Su.G.  biicng-ia  to  beat.  The  adr, 
gUblij  is  improperly  conjoined. ' 


w. 


Some  learned  writers  have  viewed  this  letter  as  cor- 
responding to  the  lollc  Digamma  ;  and  have  ob- 
served, that  it  is  frequently  prelixed  to  words 
beginning  v,-i:h  a  vowel  or  diplithong.     In  this 


way  they  account  for  the  resemblance  between 
many  Gothic  and  Greek  terms.     "  Thus,"  says 
Junius,  (Obscrv.  in  Willeram.  p.  ?>'2.)  "  from- 
«o;,  lutum,  is  formed  zcast^  limu5 ;  from  ({>•», 
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opus, — uerk;  from  i^it,  dissidium,  concertatlo, 
— wore,  dissidium,  bellum  ;  from  urtrSxi,  esse, 
fieri, — zves-cn ;  from  nx-tir,  veriare,  circum- 
agere, — ii:eil,  orbiculus  versatilis,  a  spinning 
wheel  ;  from  bjsk  or  m^ui,  cum  cura  custodiri;, 
—war-ni,  htuHircn,  Sec.  V.  Somner,  vo.  Jf'ase. 

The  learned  Benzelius,  Bishop  of  Lincoping,  in 
his  MS.  notes  on  Jun.  Gloss.,  in  like  manner 
derives  Su.G.  Ziard-a,  videre,  from  o^-*ut,  id. 
V.  Lye,  Add.  Jun.  Etym. 

The  affinity  in  several  of  these  words  is  imagin- 
ary, not  to  mention  the  whimsical  idea  of  de- 
riving the  Gothic,  or  old  Scythian  tongue,  from 
the  Greek. 

WA,  Way,  s.     Wo,  grief,  S.  uae. 
There  I  beheld  Sahuoiieus  alsua. 
In  cruel  torment  sulFerand  niekill  zca. 

Doti^.  Virgil,  184.  51. 
A.S.   ::a,   icac,   MoesG.  xcai,  Alera.  utic,  Su.G. 
Kc,  Dan.  vae,  Belg.  wee,  Gr.  »«»>,  Lat.  vac,  C.B. 
gicac,  id. 

Hence,   IVaijis  me,  i.  c.  ico  it  me. 
fVfti/is  me  for  King  IIun>ani(ie, 
Ouirsctt  with  Siusualitie 
In  his  fyrst  begynning. 

Lyndsaij,  S.P.R.  ii.  49. 
Isl.  vaes  mcr,  tcaeis,  or,  vaciss  se  mcr,  Va  inihi 
sit ;  Verel.     Wae  icorth  you^  S.   ueu  tcorth  you, 
A.  Bor.   an  imprecation,   wo  befal  you,  vac  iihi. 
V.  Worth. 

Wa,  adj.    Sorrowful,  S.  vnae;  comp.  xj:aery  su- 
perl.  ua^esf.     A.  Bor.  zccah,  id. 
Quhen  thai  within  hes  senc  sua  slaya 
Thair  men,  and  chassyt  hame  agayn, 
I'hai  war  all  -aa  ;  and  in  grct  liy 
"  Till  arrays  !"  hcly  gan  thai  cry. 

Barbour,  xv.  3.  MS. 
And  quhcn  Ivlnuard  the  Bruyss,  the  bauld, 
Wyst  at  the  King  had  fochtyn  sua, 
AVitli  sa  fele  folk,  and  he  tharfra, 
Mvcht  na  man  se  a  v:(icr  man. 

Ibid.  XTi.  245.  MS. 

1  coud  nocht  won  into  wellh,  wrcch  icayest, 

1  wes  so  wantoun  in  will,  my  werdis  ar  wan. 

Houlate,  iii.  26.  IMS. 

I  am  TBac  for  your  skaith,   there  is  so  little  of 


it.' 


S.  ProT.,   "  a  mock  condolence  ;"   Kelly,   p. 


211.  212. 

A.S.  tea,  moestns,  afllictus. 

WABRAN  LEAVES,  Great  Plantain  or  Way- 
bread,  an  herb,  S.     Plantago  Major,  Linn. 
A.S.   icaeg-bracdc.  Tent,   zcegh-brcc,   planlago  ; 

iierba  passim   in  plateis   sivc  viis  nascens  ;   Kilian. 

Thus  its  name  is  derived  from  the   circumstance   of 

its  growing  on   the  icay  side.     Sw.  tatagbrcdblad, 

Linn.  V\.  Suec. 

To  WACHLE,  r.  n.  To  move  b.ickwards  and 
forwards,  S.  the  same  with  E.  zca^^le,  but  in 
pron.  more  nearly  resembling  Teut.  uagglitl- 
Lii,  id. 

To  WACHT,  V.  a.    To  quaff.     V.  Wauciit. 


WAD,  Wnn,  Wr.Dnn,  s.     1.  A  pledge.     It  h 
pron.  vad,  S.  and  this  is  the  modern  orthogra- 
phy.     JTed  seems  the  more  ancient. 
Now  both  her  z:cddc  lys, 
And  play  thai  bi  ginne  ; 
And  sett  he  hath  the  long  asise. 
And  cndred  beth  tlier  inne. 

Sir  Tristrcm,   p.  24.  st.  30. 
In  the  thikkest   wodc  thar  maid  thai  Telle  de. 

fens, 
Agayn  thair  fayis  so  full  off  wiolens  ; 
Yit  felle  Sothron  left  the  Ij-ff  to  zccd. 

IVallacc,  iv.  G33.  MS. 
This  is   a  singular  phrase,   q.    left   their  li»cs   in 
pledge,  were  deprived  of  life. 

"  Somethings  are  borrowed  and  lent,  be  giving 
and  receaving  of  ane  tcud.  And  that  is  done  some 
time  be  laying  and  giving  in  zcad,  cattell  or  move- 
able gudes."     Reg.  Maj.  B.  iii.  c.  2.  s.  1. 

2.   A  wager. 

"  huud  is  a  fool's  argument,"  S.  Prov.  '•  spoken 
when,  after  hot  disputing,  we  offer  to  lay  a  wager 
that  we  arc  in  the  riglit ;"   Kell)',   p.  19. 

IVcddc,  O.K.  Of  Robert  Courthose,  son  of  WiU 
liam  the  Conqueror,   it  is  said  ; 

He  wende  here  to  Engelond  vor  the  creyscrye, 
And  leyde  Wyllam  hys  brother  to  tucddc  Nor- 
Diandje. 

R.  Glouc.   p.  393. 

i.  e.  "  He  came  for  the  purpose  of  eng.igiug  in 

the  crusade  ;   and  for  the  money,  necessary  for  his 

expences,  laid  Normandy  in  pledge  to  his  brother." 

Had   I   ben  mcrshall  of  his  men,    by  Mary  of 

Heauen, 
I  durst  hauc  layd  my  lyfe,  and  no  lessc  trcrf. 
He  should  haue  be  lord  of  the  land,  in  length 

&  bredth. 
And  also  king  of  that  kyth,  his  kynne  for  to 
helpe. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  14,   b. 
Thou  shalt  mc  leave  such  a  trcddc, 
That  I  woU  haue  thy  trouth  on  honde. 

Goiccr,  Coiif.  Am.  Fol.  16,  b. 
Su.G.  zcad,  A.S.  xicd,  Isl.  vaed,  red,  Dan.  veddc, 
Belg.  Kcddc,  Alem.  iiiielfi,  Germ,  tcclte.  Hire  sup- 
poses that  the  Su.G.  term  is  derived  from  zcad  cloth  ; 
because,  this  kind  of  merchandise  being  anciently 
given  and  received  instead  of  money,  wlitn  at  any 
lime  a  ])K'di;e  Mas  left,  a  piece  of  cloth  was  com- 
monly used  for  this  purpose,  and  hence  a  pledge  in 
general  would  be  called  H'ad.  According  to  this 
view,  the  C»oth.  word  must  be  more  ancient  than 
Lat.  vas,  z-ad-is,  a  pledge  ;  whence  vndimoniiim,  a 
promise  or  engagement.  It  seems  evident,  at  least, 
that  L.B.  z-ad.ium  is  from  the  Goth.  The  term, 
indeed,  assumes  a  great  variety  of  other  forms  in 
L.IJ.,  as  zcad-ium,  gtiad-iu,  gag-ium,  ic.  V.  Du 
Cange. 

From  A.S.  tv-crf,  pignus,  Junius  derives  the  r. 
zced  to  marry;  with  some  hesitation,  however,  whe- 
ther it  be  not  rather  from  C.B.  gr^ed,  a  yoke.  But 
the  first  is  certainly  the  most  natural  idea,  as  it  was 
customary  to  espouse  by  means  of  a  zcad  or  pledge. 
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Henco  L.  B.  Vadiare  Mulierem,  Earn  sibi  in  spoti- 
eam  pignore  asscrere;   Du  Cangc,  vo.   Vadium,  p. 

I.i85. 

Wadds,  s.  "  A  youthful  amusement,  wherein 
much  use  is  made  of  pledges;"  Gl.  Sibb.,  S. 
In  tliis  game,  llic  players  being  equally  divided, 
and  a -certain  space  marked  out  between  them,  each 
lays  down  one  or  more  zcads  or  pledges  at  that  ex. 
trrmify  w  here  the  party,  to  whirli  he  belongs,  chuse 
their  station.  A  boundary  beiii:;  fixed  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  extremities,  the  object  is  to  carry 
oft'  the  i:ads  from  the  one  of  these  to  the  other.  The 
two  parties,  advancing  to  the  boundary  or  line,  seize 
the  first  opportunity  of  crossing  it,  by  making  in. 
roads  on  the  territories  of  each  other.  He  who 
crosses  the  line,  if  seized  by  one  of  the  opjjosite 
party,  before  he  has  touched  any  of  their  tcails,  is 
set  down  beside  them  as  a  prisoner,  and  receives  the 
name  of  a  Stinker;  nor  can  he  be  released,  till  one 
of  his  own  side  can  touch  him,  without  being  inter, 
cepted  by  any  of  the  other ;  in  which  case  he  is  free. 
If  any  one  is  caught  in  (lie  act  of  carrying  of!"  a  zcad., 
it  is  takeu  from  him  ;  but  he  Cannot  be  detained  as 
a  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  his  having  touched  it. 
If  he  can  cross  the  intermediate  line  with  it,  the  pur. 
suit  is  at  an  end.  ^V  hen  the  one  party  have  carried 
otr,  to  the  extremity  of  their  ground,  all  the  lead's  of 
the  other,  the  game  is  finished. 
To  Wad,  Wed,  v,  a.  l.  To  pledge,  to  bet,  to 
wager,  S. 

Than  Lowrie  as  aiie  lyoun  lap, 
And  Pone  ane  llane  culd  feddcr; 
lie  hecht  to  perss  him  at  the  pap, 
Thairon  to  zced  ane  weddir. 
Chr.  Kirk,  st.  12.     Chron.  S.  P.  ii.  363. 
Wad,  in  Callander's  edition. 

"  Our  mare  has  gotten  a  braw  brown  foal." 
— "  I'll  utf(/  my  hail  fee  against  a  groat, 
"  He's  bigger  than  e'er  our  foal  will  be." 
Minitrehi)  Border,  i.  85. 
2.  To  promise,  to  engage,  S.  as  equivalent  to, 
T//  engage  for  it. 

But  Where's  your  nephew,  Branky  ?  is  he  here? 
I'll  xsad  he's  been  of  use,  gin  ane  may  speer. 

Shirrrfx''  Foci/ls,  p.  75. 

How  was  the  billy  pleas'd  ? 

Nac  well,  I  i:ad,  to  be  sae  suelly  ns'd  ? 

lOid.  p.  35. 
It  occurs  as  a  v.  also  in  O.  E. 
— If  ye  workcn  it  in  werke,   I  dare  i^ed  mine 

eares. 
That  law  shal  be  a  labourer,  and  leade  afcldc 
dounge. 

P.  Ploughman,  FoL  19.  b. 
A.  S.  zsedd-ian,  to  be  surety,  spondere,  promitte- 
re;  Germ,  mett-eu,  Fenn.  aed-en,  to  pledge.     V. 
next  word. 

WADSET,  s.  A  legal  deed,  by  which  a  debtor 
gives  his  lands,  or  other  heritable  subjects,  into 
the  hands  of  his  creditor,  that  the  latter  may 
draw  the  rents  in  payment  of  the  debt.  The 
debtor,  who  grants  the  wadset,  is  called  the  Re- 
•verser,  because  he  has  the  reversion  of  the  pro- 
Vol.  II. 
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perty,  on  the  payment  of  tlie  debt ;   a  forensia 

term,  S. 

"  Quhen  ane  thing  immoveable,  is  zcadsett  to  ane 
ccrtaine  day,  qnhereof  saising  is  given  to  the  crcdi- 
tour  :  It  is  accorded  betwix  the  debtour  and  the 
creditour,  that  the  rents  and  fruts  of  the  wad,  taken 
vp  be  the  creditour,  in  the  mtane  time  of  the  icad. 
set,  sail  be  compted  and  allowed  in  the  principall 
summe,  delivered  be  the  creditour  to  the  debtour." 
Reg.  Maj.  B.  iii.  c.  5.  §  1.  V.  the  v. 
To  Wadset,  v.  a.     To  alienate  lands,  or  other 

heritable  property,  under  reversion  ;  a  forensic 

term,  S. 

Su.G.  zcadsaett-a,   Isl.  vacdsclt-ia,  oppignerare, 
to  set,  place,   or  lay  in  pledge.     Su.G.  naetl-a  itself 
has    this    signification.      The   A.  S.    phrase,   seltan 
:ccdd,  stabilire  foedus,  is  evidently  allied. 
Wadsetter,  s.     One  who  holds  the  property  of 

another  in  wadset,  S. 

"The  creditor,   to  whom   the  wadset  is  granted, 
gets  the  name  of  icad-etter,  because  the  right  of  the 
wadset  is  vested   in    him."      Erskine's  Instit.   B. 
ii.   Tit.  8.  5  4. 
Wad-sfigoting,  s.     Shooting   at  a  mark  for  a 

wad,  or  prize  which  is  laid  in  pledge,  Aug. 

"  Christmas  is  held  as  a  great  festival  in  this  neigh. 

bourhood. Many  amuse  themselves  with  various 

diversions,  particularly  with  shooting  for  prizes,  cal- 
led here  tcad-shooting."  P.  Kirkden,  Forfars. 
Statist.  Ace.  ii.  509. 

WADAND,/.rtr/./.r.     Expl.  fearful. 
Bot  the  fell  qwhile,  that  thai  had, 
Sa  dowtand  than  fhare  hartis  made 
That  thai  war  all  rycht  zcadand 
To  fecht  in  gret  rowt  hand  to  hand. 

IVi/iitozcn,  viii.  40.  249. 

"  Ir.  uath  fear;"  Gl.     Perhaps  there  is  an  error 
here.     Had  is  used  in  another  MS.  for  made,  1.  2. 
WADD,  s.     Woad,  used  in  dyeing. 

'*  Of  litsters  burgesses  quha  i)uls  their  hands  i^i 
the  iciidd.'''     Chalmerlan  Air,  c.  39.  §  69. 

Skinner  renders  the  term,  as  here  used,  a  pledce. 
But  the  phrase  denotes  dyers  who  w-ork  with  their 
own  hands ;  as  in  the  preceding  section  llcshcrs  are 
mentioned,  "  quha  slay  mairts  with  thair  awin 
hands." 

IVad  is  here  put  for  dyc-stufTs  in  general,  because 
of  its  being  used  for  laying  the  foundation  of  many 
colours.      \\\  le  Xiudd;  Lat. 

A.  S.  s.at/,  xcaad,  Tent,  zcedde,  Alera.  tcode,  Sw. 
zceide,  Fr.  gue.tde,  giicdde,  Ital.  guado,  Hisp.  L.  B. 
gita/da,  O.  E.  zcad. 

WADDER,  s.     Weather.     V.  Weddyr. 
WABDlN.part.pa. 

This  yungman  lap  npoun  the  land  full  licht, 
And  mervellit  mekle  of  his  makdome  maid. 
Waddin  I  am,  quoth  he,  and  woiindir  wicht. 
With  bran  as  bair,  and  breist  burly  and  braid. 
Jfenrj/sone,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  131. 

"  Strong,  like  two  pieces  of  iron  beat  into  one;" 
I>ord  Ilaiies.     Perhaps  corr.  from  IValdiin,  q.  v. 
WADER,  s.     The  name  of  a  bird,  Aberd. 

•'  Among  the  resident  birds,  may  be  reckoned, 
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uW/Lol,  bat,  lomtit,  common  and  creen  linnet,  yel- 
low. hammer,  blackbird,  and  the  leader,  a  bird  fre- 
qnenlin^  running  water."  P.  Birse,  Abcrd.  Statist. 
Ace.  ix.  lOS. 

Supposed  to  bo  the  common  IVater-hcn ;  or  per- 
haps the  iViilcr-Kiil. 

To  WADGK,  ■:'.  a.  To  shake  in  a  threatening 
manner,  to  brandish,  S.  B.  ;  as,  he  -wadgcd  his 
fiieve  in  my  face^  he  Uireatened  to  strike  me  with 
liis  fist.  He  wadg'ti  a  stick  at  me;  he  brandish- 
ed one. 

Sii.G.  xcacg-a,  Isl.  vc<;.a,  Belg.  zcecg-cn,  librare. 
WADY,  mlj.     Vain.     V.  Vaudie. 
WAE,  s.     Wo.     V.  Wa. 

Waeful,  flr//.  1.  Wofiil,  sorrowful,  pron.  wflf- 
/u\  S.      Gl.  Shirr. 

Crulc  Murrj'  gar't  thi  zcac/ii'  quinc  luke  out, 
And  sec  hir  lover  an'  liges  slayne. 

RUso>i''s  S.  Songs,  ii.  17. 
A  •.caefii'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tower, 
Lord  Gregory  ope  thy  door. 

Burns,  IT.  38. 
2.   Causing  sorrow,  S. 

But  now  the  day  maist  aaefu'  came, 

That  day  the  quinc  did  grite  her  (ill. 
For  lluntlys  gallant  stalwart  son 
Wis  heidit  on  the  heidin  hill. 

Riisoii's  S.  Songs,  ii.  17. 
Waeness,  s.  ..Sorrow,  vexation,  S. 
Waesucks,  interj.     Alas  ;  common  in  Clydes. 
Ye  trust  jcaesiicks!  in  works. 

Falls  of  Clyde,  p.  133. 
Perhaps  q.  A.  S.  tea  and   Dan.  Sax.  usic,   usich, 
uiig,  vae  nobis,  wo  is  to  us  ;   the  pi.  of  tcae  is  mr. 
WAFF,  Waif,  Wayf,  adj.       l.  Strayed,    and 
not  as  yet  claimed. 

"  There  is  ane  other  moucablc  cscheit,  of  any  z:iuif 
beast,  within  the  territorie  of  any  loid  ;  the  quhilk 
suld  be  cryed  vpon  the  market  dayes,  or  in  the 
Kirk,  or  in  the  Scirefdome,  sundrie  tymcs."  Quon. 
Attach,  c.  48.  §  14. 

In  this  sense  icaiue  is  nscd,  O.  E. 

Some  serven  the  kyng.  and  his  siluer  (ellen, 
In  cheker  and  in  chauncery  chalonge  his  dettcs 
Of  wardcs  &  warmottes,  of  tcaiiu-s  \'  sfrayues. 
J'.  Ploughman,  Pass.  1.  A   ii. 
Fr.   choses  gnesves,   viiaj/ves,    waifs   and    strays, 
Cotgr.     Is!.  I'of-a,  to  wander,  seems  the  natural  ori- 
gin ;  Germ.  U'e6-rn  fluct ware. 

2.  Solitary;  used  as  expressive  of  the  aukward 
situation  of  one  who  is  in  a  strange  place  where 
he  has  not  a  single  acquaintance,  S. 

3.  Worthless.  .^  u'«^yf//ou',  one  whose  conduct 
is  immoral ;  or  whose  char.icter  is  so  bad,  that 
those,  who  regard  their  own,  will  not  associate 
with  him  ;  S.  Hence,  Wciff-like,  one  who  has 
a  very  shabby  or  suspicious  appearance,  S. 

Waffie,  s.     a  vagabond,  Ang. 

To  WAFF,  Waif,  v.  «.     To  wave,  to  fluctuate. 

If  I  for  obeisance,   or  boist,   to  bondage  me 
bynde, 

I  war  wourthy  to  be 

Hingit  heigh  on  anc  trc, 


That  ilk  creature  might  se 
To  ira/fwith  the  wynd. 

Gaican  and  Go/,  ii.  10. 
Apoun  the  top  of  mount  Cynthus  walkis  he, 
His  icaijTand  haris  sum  tyme  doing  douii  thryng 
^Vylh  uue  soft  garland  of  laurer  sweit  smoUyng. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  104.  53. 
A.  S.  tsaf-ian,  Sw.  zceft-a,  vacillare. 
To  Waff,  Waif,  v.  a.     To  wave,  S. 

For  Venus,  efter  the  gys  and  maner  thare, 
Anc  actiue  bow  apoun  hir  schuldtr  hare, 
As  sche  had  bene  ane  wilde  liuntreis. 
With  wind  waj/iiig  hir  haris  lowsit  of  trace. 
Dong.  /  irgil,  23.  2. 

Waff,  Waif,  s.     l.  A  hasty  motion,  the  act  of 
waving,  S. 

The  grisly  serpent  sum  (ymc  semyt  to  be 
About  hyr  hals  ane  lynkit  goldin  chenye ; 
And  sum  tyme  of  liyr  courtchc  lap  with  ane 

aaif. 
Become  the  seluage  or  bordour  of  hyr  quaif. 

Doug,  f'irg'il.  218.  51. 
"The  devil — caused  you  renew  your  baptism,  and 
baptised  you  on  the  face,  with  ane  ;caff  of  his  hand, 
like  a  dewing,  calling  you  Jean."  Records  Justici- 
ary, Septr.  13.  1678.  Arnot's  Hist.  Kdin.  p. 
104.   N. 

2.  A   transient  view,  a  passing  glance.     /  had 
just  a  waff  o'  him,  S.     This  resembles  the  use 

of  the  term,  A.  Bor. 

"  In  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  there  is  hardly 
any  one  that  dies,  but  some  one  or  other  sees  his 
light  or  candle.  There  is  a  similar  superstition 
among  the  vulgar  in  Northumberland  :  They  call  it 
seeing  the  fVitff  of  the  person  whose  death  it  fore- 
tells.—  I  suspect  this  northern  vulvar  word  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Zihiff,  a  sudden  anil  vcliemint  blast, 
which  Davies  thinks  is  derived  from  the  Welch, 
rhiii/lh.  halitus,  anhelitus,  llatus."  Brand's  Popu. 
lar  Ant!([uitics,  (i.  99. 

3.  A  slight  stroke  from  any  soft  body,  especially 
in  passing,  S. 

4.  A  sudden  affection,  producing  a  bodily  ailment. 
Thus,. to  denote  the  sudden  impression  some- 
times made  on  the  human  frame,  in  consequence 
of  a  temporary  exposure  to  chill  air,  it  is  said 
that  one  has  gotten  a  waff  or  ivaif  of  cauld,  S. 
V.  the  V.  n. 

WAFT,  Weft,  Woft,    s.      The   woof    in  a 

web,  S. 

'•  Is  not  this  pain  and  joy,  sweetness  and  sadness 
to  be  in  one  web.  the  one  the  xceft,  the  other  the 
warp?"     Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  1.  ep.  29. 

"  The  threads  inserted  info  the  warp,  were  called 
Subtemen,  the  woof  or  xceft."  Adam's  Roman 
Antiq.  p.  523. 

"  The  xcoft  was  chiefly  spun  by  old  women." 
Statist.  Acc."(Aberdeen,)'xix.  207. 

.\.  S.  wejta,  Su.G,  uaeft,  id.  from  xcuef^.a,  to 
weave,  whence  also  xsaef,  a  web. 

WA-GANG,  Waygang,  s.      l.  A  departure. 

"  Frost  and  fawshood  have  baith  a  dirty  iioy- 
gang  ;"   Ramay's  S.  Prov.  p.  27. 
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2.  A  disagreeable  taste  in  the  act  of  swallowing, 
or  after  a  thing  is  swallowed,  S.  B. 
"  It  tasted  sweet  i'  your  mou,  bat  fan  ancs  it  was 
down  your  wizen,  it   had   an  ugly  knaggim,   an'  a 
■wauch  jccugang."     Jourual  from  London,  p.  3. 

"  Watigh  zca.gang,  a  disagreeable  bye-tas(c;" 
Gl.  q.  the  relish  any  thing  has  in  going  aicay ;  Teut. 
zcegh-ga-en,  abire,  discedere;  uegh-ganck,  abitus. 
WAGE,  s.     A  pledge,  a  pawn. 

Or  thay  thare  lawde  suld  lois  or  vassallage, 
Thay  had  fer  lewar  lay  thare  life  iu  tcage. 

Doug,  yirgil,  135.  14. 
This  phrase  is  analogous  to  that  used  by  Blind 
Harry.     V.  Wed,  s.  and  Waidge. 

Rudd.  derives  it  from  Fr.  gage,  id.     But  it  must 
ultimately  be  traced  to  Su.G.  carf,  pignus. 
Wageoure,  s.     a  stake,  E.  wager ;  used  by  Bp. 
Douglas   as   properly   signifying    a    prize    for 
which  different  persons  contend. 

Nixt  eftir  quham  the  z^ageoiire  has  rcssaue, 
He  that  the  leschc  and  lyanie  in  sounder  draiie. 

firgil,  145.  44. 
Fr.  ^ag'eoure  sponsio.     V.  Wage. 

Wageour,  Vageoure,   Vager,  s.     a    soldi- 
er,  one  who  fights  for  pay. 

And  of  trcssour  sua  stufTyt  is  he 
That  he  may  zcageouris  haiff  picnte. 

Barbour,  xi.  48.  MS. 
— Achenienidcs  vnto  name  I  hate, 
Cumyn  vnto  Troy  with  my  fader  of  late. 

But  anc  pure  vageoure  clcpit  Adamastus 

My  fallowschip  Tnwitting  foryet  me  here. 


War  I  ane  King,- 


Doug.  Firgil,  89.  12. 


I  sould  gar  mak  ane  congregatioun 
Of  all  the  freirs  of  the  four  ordouris, 
And  mak  yow  vagers  on  the  bordouris. 

Lyndsay,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  234. 

Bellenden  distinguishes  zcageours  from  legionary 
soldiers. 

"  Suetonius  come  in  Britane  with  twa  legionis  and 
X.  M.  tcagiouris  of  sindry  nationis."  Cron.  Fol. 
41.  b. 

Formed  immediately  from  Kflg-c,  like  soldier,  Fr. 
soldaf,  from  Germ,  sold,  merces.  Fr.  gage,  L.  B. 
vad-ia,  gag-ia,  &c.  merces;  of  which  the  common 
origin  is  Goth,  jsad,  pignus. 

It  deserves  observation,  however,  thatSercn.  views 
E.  wage  conducere,  (to  wage  soldiers),  as  allied  to 
Isl.  veig,  res  pccuniaria,  veig-ur,  pretium,  pretio> 
sum  quid. 

We  find  the  phrase  vagcit  men  used  as  equivalent 
to  this.     V.  Vageit. 
WAGGLE,   s.      A  bog,   a  marsh,   S.  B.  also 

wuggle. 

"  Depones,  that  he  knows  the  place  called  the  Wag- 
gle, between  which  and  the  water  there  was  a  bog, 
or  swell  that  beasts  would  have  laired  in. — Interro. 
gated.  If  he  remembers  a  high  point  of  land  project, 
ing  into  the  Allochy  grain,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Waggle  or  bog  above  mentioned?"  State,  Leslie 
of  Powis,  &c.  1805.  p.  74. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  :caggcl-en,  agifare,  moti- 
tare]   because  marshy  ground  shakes    under  one's 


tread.  It  can  have  no  affinity,  surely,  to  Isl.  vega~ 
fall,  Sw.  zcacgfull,  a  way  destroyed  by  the  overflow, 
ing  of  rivers,  so  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  travel, 
ling. 

WAG-STRING,  s.     One  who  dies  by  means  of 
a  halter. 

"An  euill  lad  is  in  the  way  to  proue  an  olde  z^az- 
strinz."     X.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  982. 
To  WAIDE. 

Armour  al  witles  in  his  bed  sekis  he, 
Armour  oucr  al  the  lugcing  law  and  he. 
The  grcte  curage  of  irne  wa|)pinis  can  :caide, 
Crcwell  and  wylde,  and  al  his  wit  invaidu 
In  wikkit  wodnes  ba((al  to  desire, 
Quharon  he  birnis  halt  in  fellonn  ire. 

Doug,  yirgil,  223.  18. 
"  Jtf^rtf/e  (through)  penetrate,  possess  or  employ 
(his  thoughts);"  Rudd.  Sibb.  But  this  is  evidcnlly 
a  mistake.  Waidc  is  cither  to  render,  or  to  become, 
furious;  from  A.  S.  iced-an  insanire,  furere.  V. 
Wede. 
To  WAIDGE,  V.  a.     To  pledge. 

Yit  Hope  and  Courage  hard  besyde, 

Quha  with  them  wont  contend, 
Did  tak  in  hand  us  all  to  g}de 
Unio  our  journeys  end  ;. 
Iniplaidging  and  v:aidging 
Baith  twa  thair  lyves  for  myne. 

Chcrric  and  Slae,  st.  104. 
Su.G.    Kaedja,   sponsionom    facere ;    L.  B.   vad. 
tare,  guag-iarc,   ingag.iare,  id.      This  points  out 
the  origin  of  K.  engage,  q.  to  give  a  i:ad  or  pledge 
for  one.     V.  AVage. 
WAYEST,  adj.      Most   sorrowful   or   woeful. 

V.  Wa,  adj. 
To  WAIF.     V.  Waff,  v. 

To  WAIGLE,  Weeggle,  v.  n.     To  waddle,  to 
waggle,  S. 

Belg.  icaegel-en,  z:;aggel-en,  motilare ;  from  tcaeg- 
cn  vacillare;  iu.G.  ^cackl-a,  id.  A.  S.  Ziiccl-ian, 
id.  titubare.  The  word  appears  in  a  more  simple 
form  in  MoesG.  zcag-ian,  agitare,  and  Su.G.  zcek-a, 
Zi:ick.a  vacillare,  which  Ihre  deduces  from  sek, 
mollis. 

To  WAIK,  V.  a.     To  enfeeble,  E.  'Jieaien. 
Nor  yit  the  slaw  nor  febil  vnweildy  age 
May  xzuik  our  spretc,  nor  mynnis  our  curage. 
Doug.  Virgil.  299.  28. 
Su.G.  sreA-.a  vacillare,  from  uck   mollis;    icik-a 
cedere. 
To  WAIK,  V.  a.     To  watch,  S.  li'nuk. 

The  King,  that  all  fortrawaillyt  wes, 
Saw  (hat  him  worthyt  slep  nedwayis; 
Till  his  fostyr  brodyr  he  say  is, 
"  May  I  traist  in  the,  rac  to  tcaik, 
"Tilllkalitillsleping  tak  r" 

Barbour,  vii.  179.  MS. 
A.  S.  rcac-ian  vigilare,  E.  isake. 
To  WAIL,  Wale,  t/.  fl.     To  veil. 

Ane  lenye  wattry  garmond  did  him  tcail. 
Of  culloiir  fauch,  schape  like  ane  hcmpyn  sail. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  210.  b.  41. 
Velabat,  Virg. 

Thus  mekyll  said  sche  and  tharwyth  bad.adcw,. 
4  K.  a 


W    A    Y 


WAY 


Hir  hede  Kcilit  with  anc  haw  claith  or  blew. 

Ibid.  446.  9. 
WAIL,  s.     The  gunwale  of  a  ship. 

Oil  cais  tliure  slmlc  anc  moiklc  scliip  that  tyde, 
Hir  ti'«(V  joiK'd  til  aiu'  schorc  rolkis  sjde. 

Doug,  f'iigil,  342.  16. 
Probably  from  A.S.  zceal,  niiinimuiitum  ;  i{.  the 
fortification  of  the  side  of  a  ship. 
WAILE,  Wale,  s.     Vale,  avail. 

The  Byschoprykis,  that  war  of  grctast  aailCf 

Thai  tuk  in  haiul  of  thar  Archbyschops  haile. 

n'a'lacc,  i.  1G7.  MS.      V.  Wale,  v. 

WAILE,  s. 

Richt  sail  iiocht  rest  me  alway  with  his  rewie; 
Thoch  1  be  quhyliini  binvsuiii  as  anc  icailc, 
I  sail  be  criiikit  qiihill  1  mak  him  fiile. 

K.  liar/,  ii.  30. 
Perhaps  a  wand  or  rod  ;  Sii.G.  u;«/,   C.  D.  gical. 
eii,  id. ;  Ft.  gnute,  a  switch. 

WAILYE  OUOD  WAILYE.     V.  Vailye. 
WAILL,  s.     A  vale,  or  valley.- 

Syn  in  a  KitiU  that  iier  was  thar  bcsid, 
Fast  on  to  Tay  his  buschemcnt  can  he  draw. 
fValluce,  iv.  4'28.  .MS. 
WAILL,  .f.     Advantage,  contr.  from  avail. 

Than  Wallace  kest  quliat  was  his  grettest  icaill. 

The  lleand  folk,  that  oil' the  fcild  f)  rst  past, 

In  to  thair  king  agayne  reloilTit  fast. 

Fra  athir  sid  so  mony  semblit  thar, 

That  Wallace  wald  lat  folow  tliaiin  no  mar. 

JVaHaix,  vi.  603.  MS. 
Then  Wallace  cast  what  was  his  best  availc. 
Edit.  1618. 

This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used 
in  Gawan  and  (Jol.  i.  17. 

Wynis  went  within  the  wane,  inaist  wourthy  to 

zcu/ll. 
In  coupis  of  cleir  gold,  brichtest  of  blec. 

S.  P.  R.iVi.  70.      f'liill,  edit.  1508. 
WAYMYNG,  Wayment,  s.    Lamentation,  such 
as  implies  a  flood  of  tears. 

There  come  a  Lede  of  the  Lawe,  in  londe  is  not 

to  layne, 
And  glides  loSchirGawayne,  the  gates  to  gay  ne; 
Vauhiiul,  and  yomerand,  with  many  loiideyelles; 
liil  yaulcs,  hit  yaniers,  with  ii-ai/iii)/iig  wete. 

Sir  Ciiizcun  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  7. 
Bare  was  the  body,  and  blak  to  the  bone, 
Al  biclaggcd  in  clay,  uncoinly  cladde. 
Hit  waried  hit  uiij/'iicnt,  as  a  woman  ; 
But  on  hide,  ne  ou  huwe,  no  heling  hit  liadde. 

ll/id.  St.  9. 
i.  e.   It  Taried  its  mode  of  wailing,  like  a  woman. 
Or  perhaps  for  the  pret. ;  it  cursed,  it  lamented  like 
a  woman. 

Waijmenling,  Chaucer,  id.  "  I  n-cmcnt,  I  make 
moiie;"'  Fal>graue.  A.S.  rc-en-jHOf/ is  rendered  an. 
gry  :  but  Soinner  thinks  that  it  more  properly  sigiii- 
lies  lugubris,  sorrowful  ;  adding,  "  \Ve  sometimes, 
(with  Ryder)  say  zcai/inoi/  for  tamenlor.  Tent. 
zcecmoidig,  mournful,  laerymabuiidu?,  ad  lacrymas 
|>ronus.  Kilian;  from  itcc  grief,  woe,  and  iiiocd 
mind. 


WAYN,'Wayne,  s.     Plenty,  abundance. 

Wyld  der  thai  slew,  for  olhir  bestis  was  nayn  ; 
Thir  wcrmcn  tuk  olf  venysoune  giid  aaj/ii. 

IVullacL-,  viii.  S47.  MS. 
Offhorss  thai  war  purwaide  in  gret  wtiyn. 

Ibid.  X.  707.  MS. 
Su.G.  icinn-a,  sufficere,  is  the  only  word  I  have 
observed,  to  which  this  seems  to  have  any  aflinity. 
WAYN,  ,.      A  vein. 

Bot  blynd  he  was,  so  hapnyt  throw  curagc, 
Be  Ingliss  men  that  dois  ws  mekill  der, 
(In  his  rysj  ng  he  wortlii  wai  in  wer,) 
Throuch  hurt  of  tea i/nj/s,  and  niyslyrit  of  blud: 
Yeit  he  was  \viss,  and  of  his  conseU  giid. 

IVallace,  i.  301.  MS. 
Vcines,  edit.  1G48. 

To  WAYND,  V.  n.     To  change,  to  tiirn  aside, 
to  swerve. 

I  love  you  mair  for  that  lofc  ye  lippcn  me  till. 
Than  ony  lor(lsclii[)  or  land,  so  me  our  Lorde 

leid  ! 
I  sail  zcdjjnd  for  no  way  to  wirk  as  ye  w  ill, 
At    wiss,   gife  my  werd  wald,  with  you  to  the 
deid.  Uuiitate,  ii.  12.  MS. 

A.S.  Kucnd-an  mutarc,  vcrtcrc,  versari ;   Su.G. 
waeiid.a  vertere ;  cessarc. 

To  WAYND,  V.  n.     To  care,  to  be  anxious 

about. 

Quhar  he  fand  anc  without  the  of  hir  presancc, 
]'"ftir  to  Scottis  that  difl  no  mor  grewancej 
To  cut  hys  tliroit  or  steik  him  sodanlye 
He  zcaj/ndii  nocht,  fand  he  thaim  fawcly. 

fVullucc,  i.  198. 
lie  cured  not,  fand  he  them  anerly. 
Edit.  1648. 

It  is  most  i)robably  the  same  word  which  Gawia 
Douglas  uses,  expl.  by  Mr  Pink.   "  fears." 

Richt  as  the  rose  u])springis  fro  the  rule; 

jVor  uaindis  nocht  the  levis  to  out  schute. 
For  schyning  of  the  sonc  that  dels  renew. 

King  Hurl,  i.  12. 
A.  S.  zcarid-iari,  Su.G.  Kaa»d-u^  Jsl.  vanil-a,  cu. 
rare.  Flacalir  aera  sica  /laerdisiosir,  at  flier  vanda 
cigh,  hisul  hoiidi:nfaar  silt  alcr  cller  cigh  :  Pleriqiie 
adeo  incuriosi  sunt,  ut  purum  pensi  habcunt.,  si  pa. 
terfamilias  suum  recipiat,  necne.  Literac  Magni 
R.  ap.  Ihrc,  vo.  IVaanda. 

WAYNE.     In  wayne,  in  vain. 

His  kyn  rayrht  nocht  him  get  for  na  kyn  thing, 
Mycht  thai  haitT  pa\it  the  ransouiie  of  a  king. 
The  more  thai  bad,  the  mor  it  was  in  wayne. 
^  H'allacc,  ii.  151.  MS. 

WAYNE,  s.     Help,  relief. 

No  socour  was  tliat  tyde. 

'I'han  zzi't  he  nocht  of  nu  help,  bot  to  de. 
To  wcnge  his  dcde  amang  (haiiii  loiiss  yeid  he. — 
Hys  byrnyst  brand  to  bursty t  at  the  last, 
Jirak  ill  the  heltis,  away  the  blaid  it  (lew  : 
He  ic_y><  na  icajjne.,  bot  out  his  knyll  can  draw, 
IVullace^  ii.  132.  iMS. 
Perhaps  from  .\.  S.  wfiH  spes,  eTtpectatio. 

To  WAYNE,  v..  n. 

Strcyfe  on  his  sicroppis  stoutely  he  ftrikcs, 


W     A     I 


H'     A    I 


And  uiii/nes  at  Schir  Wawayn  als  he  were  node. 
Then  his  Icman  on  lowde  skirlos,  and  skrikcs, 
When  that  burly  baiiic  blcnket  on  blode. 

Sir  Gciizan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  16. 
It  seems  to  denote  the  reiteration  of  strokes;  alii- 
cd  perhaps  to  Su.O.  tsaan-a  to  labour,  icinn-a,  id. 
also  to  light,  piignare,  coiiUigere.  "  The  Bishop 
shall  accuse  the  Parish  ;  acn  titer  icidhir  then  tcigit 
zcan;  and  it  shall  accuse  the  person  who  begun  the 
struggle."  WusiO.  Leg.  ap.  Ihre,  vo.  IVinna. 
A.  S.  icinn-an.  Tlieud  icinth  ongean  theod;  Narton 
shall  fight  against  nation  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  7.  Hence 
gc-zciiiit  bellum,  ge-icinne  pugna.  Alem.  uuiiut- 
(in,  puguare. 

To  WAYNE,  V.  a.     To  remove. 

lie  icuijned  up  his  viser  fro  his  ventalle  : 

With  a  knightly  contcnauuce  he  carpes  him 

tillc. 
Sir  Gaiaan  and  Sir  Qui.  ii.  6.     V.  Ventaill. 

To  WAIR,  V.  a.     To  spend.     V.  Ware. 

WAIST Y,  adj.     Void,  waste. 

Alhale  the  barnage  llo^ikis  furth  attanis, 
Left  Todc  the  toun,   and  strenth  wyth  liaistif 
wauis.  Doug.  Virgil,  425.  45. 

tVAISTLESS,  adj. 

Full  inony  a  icaistlc.ts  wally-drag, 
With  wainiis  unweildablc,  did  furth  wag, 
In  creische  that  did  incress. 

Dunbar,  Bannafijne  Poems,  p.  30.  st.  9. 
"Spendthrift;"  Lord  Hailes.  But  the  adj.  for 
this  in  S.  is  zcaisterfovi.  Perhaps  the  meaning  is, 
that,  HI  consequence  of  gluttony,  their  bellies  were 
so  much  swelled,  that  they  seemed  to  have  no 
ttaiits. 

To  WAIT,  Vait,   Wate,  Wat,  -j.  n.      To 
know,  E.  wot. 

"  Lordys,"  he  said,  "  ye  xcait  quhat  is  ado  : 
Oir  thar  cummyug  my  self!'  has  na  plesance  ; 
Herfor  mon  we  wyrk  with  ordinance. 

Wallace,  viii.  1245.  MS. 
Sic  thingis  not  attentik  ar,  un/e  we. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  6.  23. 
He  vanyst  fer  away,  I  ical  neuir  quhare. 

Ibid.  109.  20. 
"  Thou  Tait,  kyng  Anthiocus,  that  this  sex  and 
thretty  yeiris  I  hcf  beene  excersit  in  the  veyris,  baytht 
in  Ylalie  and  in  S|)angye."     Compl.  S.  p.  23. 

"  It  is  blinde  also,  in  respect  they  Tcaile  not  whom 
fra  it  commeth."     Bruce's  Kleven  Serm.  Z.  2.  a. 

IFat  is  commonly  used,  S.  !cait,  S.  A.,  as  an 
act.  V. 

"  To  rcait  a  person,  signifies,  in  popular  language, 
to  know  from  experience."     Gl.  Compl.  p.  379. 

I  question  much,  however,  if  the  ingenious  editor 
be  right  in  adding  that  "  it  is  also  used  by  Minot," 
in  the  following  passage. 

Thare  was  thaire  bancr  horn  all  doune. 

To  mak  slike  boste  thai  war  to  blame; 
Bot  neverthelfs  ay  cr  thai  bouuc 

Tb  licait  Ingland  with  sorow  and  schame. 

Poems,  p.  4. 
It  seems   rather  to   signify  pursue.      V.    next 
word. 


Su.G.  rae^a,  A.  S.  MoesG.  uit-an ;  Ihre.     I.'l- 
pliilas  uses  the  phrase,  Ni  tcait ;    I  know  not,  S.  / 
icatnu.     A.  S.  ic  zcat,  scio,  S.  I  zeal. 
To  WAYT,  Wate,  v.  a.     To  hunt,  to  pursue, 
to  persecute. 

Thare  wywys  wald  thai  oft  forly 
And  thare  dowchtrys  dyspytwsly  ; 
And  gyve  ony  tharc.at  war  wrath, 
IVai/t  hym  wclle  wyth  a  grct  skalh. 

Wijntown,  viii.  18.  38. 
A.  S.  z:aeth-an,  Su.G.  tccJ-a,  Isl.  vcid-a,  Germ. 
iccid.cn,  venari.  Ihre  derives  this  Goth,  term  from 
wed,  a  wood,  as  being  the  place  for  hunting.  It 
may  perhaps  be  allied  to  MoesG.  zccliii,  a  lloek. 
Su.Ci.  tcedchuiid,  a  dog  used  in  the  chace.  A.  S. 
Haethun  mid  hundum,  to  hunt  with  dogs.  It  may 
be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  our  modern  term 
hunt,  although  immediately  from  A.  S.  hunt-ian, 
id.  must  be  traced  to  liund,  a  dog.     V.  Wait,  s.  3. 

WAITER,  s.     A  token,   a  sign  ;  Border.     V. 

Witter. 
WAITH,  s.     1. 

Philotus  is  the  man, 

Ane  ground-riche  man,  and  full  of  gralth  : 
lie  wantis  na  jewels,  claith,  nor  zcailh, 
Bot  is  baitli  big  and  beinc. 

Philotus,  S.  P.  R.  iii.  8. 
Claith  nor  aaith  seems  to  have  been  a  Prov.  ex- 
pression :  perhaps  q.  "  neither  cloth  in  the  piece, 
nor  cloth  made  into  garments."  Su.G.  raw/,  A.S. 
tcaede,  Alem.  uuad,  indumentum  ;  Franc,  uuat, 
whence  uuath-us,  vcstiarium,  uuall-en  vesiire,  Wil- 
leram. 

2.  A  plaid ;  such  as  is  worn  by  women,  S.  B. 
Bannocks  and  kcbbocks,  knit  up  in  a  claith, 
She  had  wiled  by,  and  row'd  up  in  her  zoaitli. 
Ross's  Helenore,  p.  53. 
WAITH,  s.     Danger. 

Him  thocht  weill, 

Giff  he  had  haldyn  the  castell. 

It  had  bene  assegyt  raith  ; 

And  that  liim  thocht  to  mekill  i:aith. 

For  he  ue  had  hop  ofl' reskewyng. 

Barbour,  v.  418.  MS. 
Quharfor,  quha  knew  thair  herb.Ty, 
And  wald  cum  on  thaim  sodanly, — 
With  few  mengye  men  mycht  thaim  scaith, 
And  cschaip  for  owtyii  wuith. 

Ibid.  vii.  305.  MS. 
The  chyftane  said,  sen  thair  King  had  befor 
Fra  Wallace  fled,  the  causs  was  the  raor. 
Fast  south  thai  went,  to  byd  it  was  great  icaith. 
Douglace  as  than  was  quvt  off  thair  scaith. 

IVa'Uuce,  \\.  1734.  MS. 
In  edit.  IfiJS,  absurdly  rendered  icrath. 
This  word  has  no  connexion  with  xcuith,  as  signi. 
f^ing  the  chace,  or  wandering.  1  can  sec  no  reason 
why  Mr  Pink,  should  say,  (Gloss.  Maitl.  P.)  that 
zraitli  in  ILnry's  Wallace  seems  to  mean  accuu/re- 
mcnts.  It  is  evidently  allied  to  Su.G.  icaadu,  dan. 
ger:  discrimen,  periciilum,  ane.  iiadc ;  Isl.  vodc.  Jak 
ski/dc  mik  ^ueriia  aff  Ihcnna  icad;  ;  Lubenter  Dane 
aeruuniain  vitarcm ;  Hist.   Alexand.   M.  ap.   Ihre. 
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It  also  dfnofes  any  accidental  loss  or  misfortune. 
Su.G.  varnlubot,  a  tine  for  accidental  homiriilo ; 
Tiiadilil,  accidental  tire.  Dan.  vaade,  danger ;  vaa- 
rlcdrab,  accidental  homicide. 
"WAITH,  Waithe,  Waithikg,  s.  l.  The  act  of 
hunting. 

We  ar  in   the  wodc  went,    to  walke  on  otire 

rcailh, 
To  hunt  at  the  hertes,  with  hondc,  and  with 

hornc  ; 
Wo  ar  in  ourgamen,  we  hare  no  gome.grailhe. 
Sir  Oazcan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  8. 
"  Wandering,"  GJ.  Fink. 

Your  duir  may  walk  quhaircver  thai  will  : 
I  wyn  niv  nicit  with  na  sic  zcaitfic. 
1  do  bot  litil  wraiig, 
Bot  gif  I  lUniris  fang. 

Miiniim;  Maidin,  Mnilland  Poems,  p.  208. 
2.  The  game  taken  in   hunting,  or  the    sport  in 
fishing. 

AV'allace  nicklye  agayue  ansuer  him  gawe. 

"  It  war  rcsonc,  me  think,  yhe  suld  haif  part. 

"  VVditb   suld    be  delt,  in  all  place,  with  fre 

hart." 
Jle  bad  his  child  gyff  thaim  of  our  zcaiilii/ng. 
'J'he  Sothroun  said,   '"  As  now  of  thi  delyng 
"We   will   nocht  tak  :    thou   wald  gilf  ws  our 

small." 
lie  lychtyt  doun,  arrd  fra  the  child  tuk  all. 

IVallacc,  i.  385.  38f..  MS. 
This  respects  fishing.  But  it  would  ajipcar  un. 
questionable,  that  the  term,  as  anciently  used  in  S., 
like  Isl.  veid-a,  was  applied  to  both  fishing  and 
hunting.  Isl.  re/V/.a,  venari ;  piscari;  veidi,  wna.. 
tio,  Tcl  pracda  Tenatione  capta ;  veidifaiing,  veidi- 
siap-ur,  id.  (dhkotiar  veidifaiing,  Res  omnes  quae 
venatu,  aucupio,  piscatu,  acquiruntur,  ferae,  pisces, 
aves,  ova;  Vcrcl.  J'eide,  venatio ;  G.  Andr. 
Fara  u  vcidar  met  hundum ;  To  go  a  hunting  with 
dogs;  Specul.  Regal,  p.  619.  V.  Wayt,  v. 
Waith,  Wayth,  adj.  1.  Wandering,  roaming. 
"  Scot,  they  say,  «  x^aith  horse,  i.  c.  a  horse 
that  wanders  in  pursuit  of  mares."     Rudd. 

2.  Impertinent. 

Thocht  Crist  grund  cure  faith, 

Virgillis  sawis  ar  worth  to  put  in  store: 

Thay    aucht   not    to   be   hald   vacabound    nor 

icailh, 

Full    riche   trcssourc    they     bene   &    pretius 

graithe.  Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  159.  17. 

Rudd.  is  mistaken,  in  supposing  this  to  be  "  the 

same  originally  with  the  E.  i:a{f,  i.  e.  a  thing  that  is 

found  and  claimed  by  nobody."     The  same  idea  is 

thrown  out  by  Ritson,  Robin  Hood,  Notes,  r-xxv. 

Lye,  (Addit.  to  Junius)  derives  it  from  A.  S.  teaeth- 

an  venari.     It  may  have  been   used  to  denote  wan- 

dering  in  general,  as  originally  applied  to  wandering 

in  pursuit  of  game.      Wathe,  "  vagatio  ;  a  straying, 

a  wandering ;"  Somncr.    IVide  tcathe  ;   lata  vagatio  ; 

Caed.  89.  4.     Hence  ^ra/Zie/na,  vagabund us.     Whe- 

(her  Su.G.  icad-a,   ire,  ambularc,  is  allied,  seems 

doubtful. 

3.  Wandering,  roving. 


He  buskyt  hym  thare-eft  belyve, 
And  to  the  se  has  tane  his  way, 
Quhare  that  he  trawalydo  mony  day 
In  wui/lli  and  were  and  in  barganc 
Quhyll  that  he  werounyd  lialy  Spayne. 

IVijntoivn,  iii.  3.  51. 
The  term  may,  however,   be  understood  as  signi. 
fying  danger.      V.  Waith,  id. 
Waithman,  Waythman,  s.     a  hunter. 
Lyiil  J  lion  and  Robyne  llude 
Wa\jlh-mcn  ware  commcndyd  gud  : 
In  Yugil.wode  and  Barnysdale 
Thai  oysyd  all  this  fynic  tharc  trawalc. 

lVl/ntoz:.n,  vii.  10.  432. 
"  About   this  fyme    was   the  xoaithman    Robert 
Ilode  with  his  fallow  litil  Johne,  of  quhome  ar  mony 
fabillis  &  mery  sporlis  soung  aniang  the  vulgar  iic- 
pyll."     Bcllend.  t'ron.  B.  xiii.  c.  19. 

In  ziuilhmun  weid  sen  I  yow  find 
In  this  wotl  walkand  your  alone. 
Your  mylk-iiuhytt-  haiidis  wo  sail  bind 
(iuhill  that  till'  blude  birsi  fra  the  bone. 
Miirniiig  Maiden,  Mailland  Poena,  p.  207. 
i.  e.  in  the  dress  of  a  hunter. 

Tcut.  tuci/d-mun  venator,  auceps;  Kiliau. 
WAK,   adj.      1.  Moist,  watery,   S.  ;  weaiy,  A. 
Bor. 
The  second  day  be  thys  sprang  fra  the  est, 
Quhcii  Aurora  the  i:al:  nycht  did  arrest. 
And  thays  fra  lieuin  with  liir  dym  sk)  ics  donk. 

Doug.  Virgil,  88.  18. 
Ilwncntemque  umbram,  Virg. 
—  Als   swift  as  dalphyne  fysche,  swymmanJ 

away 
In  the  v:ak  sey  of  Egip  or  I-yby. 

Doug.  Virgil,  147.  30. 
Delphinum  similes,  qui  per  maria  humida  nando. 

Virg. 
First  to  the  Monc,  and  veseit  all  hir  spheir, 
Queue  of  (he  sey,  and  bcwty  of  the  nicht. 
Of  nature  wak  and  cauld,  and  nathing  cleir; 
For  of  hirsclf  sclio  lies  none  vther  licht, 
Bot  the  retle.v  of  I'hebus  beniis  bricht. 

Ljjndsufs  IVarkis,  1592,  p.  236 

2.  Rainy  ;  A  wai  day,  a  rainy  day,  S. 

"  The  heruist  was  sa  zcui  in  the  yeir  afore,  that 
the  cornis  for  the  maist  part  war  corruppit,  and 
maid  anc  iniserabill  derth  throw  all  boundis  of  Al- 
bion." Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xiii.  c.  17.  Ex  pluvi- 
oso  au  turn  no  ;  Boeth. 

3.  Damp,  S. 

"  Quhen  they  [wobstcrs]  take  in  claith  with 
wechtcs,  and  gives  out  againc  the  samine  be  wecht  ; 
they  make  the  claith  zeal:  and  donkc,  casting  vpon  it 
washe,  vrine,  and  other  thinges  to  cause  it  weigh, 
and  thereby  balding  a  great  quantitic  of  it  out  to 
themselues."     Chalm.  Air,  c.  25.  §  2. 

Tent,  zcaclc,  id.  zcaci  zceder,  aer  humidus,  a  viak 
day,  S.  B.  Isl.  vaukve,  vockve  moisti're,  voknar 
moist,  vok-va,  to  be  moistened;  thud  voknar,  it 
grows  moist:  Belg.  cocA<  moisture,  vochtig  moist, 
Germ,  xceich-en,  ein-v:cieh-en,  to  soak  ;  A.  S.  zccahl 
irriguus,  waetrum  tseaht,  aquis  humectatus,  Caed. 
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42.   19.     Su.G.   icaeck.a,   humorem  elicere.     This 
Ihre  derives  from  xcat  apertura. 
Wak,  s.     The  moistness  and  density  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

For  nowthir  lycht  of  planctis  mycht  we  knaw, 
Nor  the  hrirht  pole,  nor  in  the  are  aiie  sternc. 
Bot   in    dirk    clouddis   the    hetiyutiys     warpit 

dcrne  ; 
The  mono  was  vndcr  zcat  and  gaif  na  iicht, 
Ilaldin  full  dim  throw  myrknes  of  the  nycht. 
Don;;.  Virgil,  88    11. 
This  corresponds  to 

— Obscuro  sed  nubitu  coelo.  Virg.  iii.  586. 

V.  the  adj. 
Waknes,  s.     Humidity,  S.  B. 

Than  [last  we  vp  quhair  Juppiter  the  king 
Sat  in  his  spheir  rirht  amabill  and  sweit, 
Coraplcxionat  with  zcaknpx  and  with  heit. 

Ljjnduifs  IVaiki^.  l^g'i,  p.  239. 
To  WAKE,  V.  n.     To  be  unoccupied. 
Wiilame  of  Carrothyris  ras 
Wyth  hys  hrethir,  that  war  manly, 
And  gat  til  hyni  a  cumpany, 
That  as  schawaldowris  war  icakand 
In.till  the  Vale  of  Annand. 

JVj/riloicn,  Tiii.  29.  217. 
Apparently  equivalent  to  E.  oacnn^  disengaged ; 
Lat.  vac-are. 

WAKERIFE,  fl<^-.     Watchful.    V.  Walkrife. 
WALA,  Wale',  s.     Vale. 

Bot  quhcn  thai  saw  thair  trauaill  was  in  wayne, 
And  he  was  past,  full  uiekill  mayne  thai  maid 
To  rype  the  wood,  bath  zcala,  slonk  and  slaid, 
For  Butleris  gold  Wallace  tuk  olVbtfor. 

fVallacc,  iv.  684.  MS. 
The  King  towart  the  wod  is  gane, 
Wery  for  swayt,  and  will  off  wane. 
In  till  the  wod  sone  cntryt  he; 
And  held  doun  towart  a  utile, 
Qtihar,  throw  the  woid,  a  wattir  ran. 

Barbour,  vii.  4.  MS.     Fr.  valce. 
WALAGEOUSS,  Walegeouss,  aJJ.     Wanton, 
lecherous. 

He  wes  baith  yong,  stout  and  fclloun, 
Joly  alsua,  and  zcalageouss ; 
And  for  that  he  was  amorouss, 
He  wald  ische  fer  the  blythlicr. 

Harbour,  viii.  455.  MS. 
]\lv  fadyr  wes  kepar  otl  yone  houss, 
And  1  wes  sum  drill  icalegeomts. 
And  lovyl  a  wench  her  in  the  toun. 
And  for  1,  bot  suspirioiin, 
Mycht  repayr  till  hyr  priuely. 
Off  rapys  a  leildre  to  me  mad  I : 
And  thar  with  our  the  wall  slaid  I. 

Ibid.  X.  353.  MS. 
A.S.  ffrt/  libidinosns,  Belg.  gct/lacUlig,  id.  geyl 
lascivia;  Su.d.  gaclska.  morum  protervia. 

Or  shall  we  suppose  that  the  term   merely  signi. 
lies,   giddy,  inconsiderate;    corr.   from    Fr.  vola^e, 
id.?      L   B.  I'o/f/g'/w.t  is  used   in   the  sense  of  light; 
Icvis,  Du  Cange. 
WALD,  s.     The  plain,  the  ground. 

Scharj)  and  awful!  incrcssis  the  bargane. 
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AIs  violent  as  euer  the  yett  doun  rane 
Furth  of  the  west  dois  smyte  apoiin  the  iralit. 
Doug.  Virgil,  3Dl.  55. 
A.S.  zcold,   planitics.     This  seems  originally  the 
same  v\thfaeld,feld,  Alcm.  uctd,  Belg.  veld,  Su.C!. 
felt,  id. 
WALD,  'J.  aux.     Would. 

For  some  i:uld  schout  out  of  thair  rout, 
And  ofl'  thaim  that  assayl)  t  about, 
Stekyt  stedys,  and  bar  doun  men, 

Barbour,  si.  596.  JMS. 
A.9.zcold,   vellem,   from  zcill-an  velle.      Ilickcs 
views  tca/i/ as  a  Dan.   corruption  of  jcolde.     Gram. 
A.  S.    p.    94.       Gl.    Wyut.       V.    following  v., 
sense  3. 

To  WALD,  Walde,  v.  a.      i.   To  wield,  to 
manage. 

Kyng  of  Scotland  crownyd  v.cs  he: 
A  chyld  than  bot  twelf  yhere  a«  Id, 
That  wapnys  mycht  nowcht  wychtly  isald. 

TVj/ntozcn,  vii.  7.  118. 
Thai    walit  out   werryouris   with    wapinnis  to 
tcald.  Ga-iCan  and  Gol.  i.  1. 

2.  To  govern. 

MoesG.  Alem.  -ssald-an,  A.  S.  weald.an,  So.G. 
Kold-a,  Isl.  vald-a,  dirigere,  dominari. 

3.  To  possess. 

And  quhilk  of  thame  wald  wyth  hym  ga, 
He  suld  in  all  thame  sykkyre  ma, 
As  thai  wald  thame  redy  mak 
For  thare  fadyrc  dede  to  take 
Revcngeans,  or  z^ald  thare  herytage, 
That  to  thame  felle  be  rycht  lynage. 

Wi/ntozcn,  vi.  18.  255. 
Mr  Macpherson  renders  this  would,  supposing 
that  the  principal  verb  is  wanting,  as  recover,  re. 
claim,  or  the  like.  But  icald  seems  itself  to  be  the 
proper  verb,  as  signifying  to  possess,  enjoy,  or  ob. 
tain  ;  from  A.S.  zceald-an.  Thus,  tceold  rices,  po- 
titus  est  imperio  ;  Lye. 
Waldyn,  adj.     Able,  powerful. 

''  Thair  hois  war  maid  of  smal  lynt  or  wol,  and 
ycid  neuir  abone  thair  kne,  to  make  fhaym  the  niair 
waldijn  and  sowpyll."  Bellend.  Descr.  Alb.  c.  16. 
V.  Wai.d,  v.  2. 

Walding,  s.     Government,  regularity   of  ma- 
nagement. 

Almn.ist  my  eis  grew  blind. 
To  se  thair  prettic  sjiirtlet  wing, 
So  felterd  with  the  wind  : 
Dispairit  I  stairit 
Vp  to  the  element, 
Behalding  thair  zcalding. 
How  lliay  in  onlour  went. 

Burtl's  Piler.    I'Vtilfon's  Coll.  ii.  27. 
To  WALE,    V.   a.      To   choose,   to  select,    S. 
IVca/,  Wyle,  A.  Bor.  ;   wyle-is.  also  used,  S. 
Tharewitli  Anchises  son  the  wyse  Knee 
Perordoure  chosin  of  every  degre 
Ane  hundreth  gay  Ambassiatouris  did  tcale, 
To  pass  vnto  the  Kingis  stodc  riale. 

Doug.  Virpl,  210.  21. 
The  prep,  out  is  often  added,  sometimes  bii. 
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Thai  ttnlit  out  VrCrryouris,  witli   wai)innl3  to 

wald.  Guican  and  Gul.  i.  1. 

Bannocks  and  licbbocks  knit  up  iu  a  clnilh, 

She  had  Milled  hi). —       Rosses  llelenore,  p.  53. 

It  somctinifs  (lonotcs  the  act  of  singling  out  \ut- 

sons  or  things  for  rejection,  as  unfit  for  any  particu. 

lar  work  or  |uirpose. 

IFalc  oi/f  at  thaym  bene  waik  and  vnweildy, 
Or  yit  oH'crit  bene  in  ilk  effray  ; 
Sic  cuniracrit  wichtis  snffir,  1  the  say, 
To  haif  anc  hatd,  and  duel!  here  in  this  land. 
Doug.  Virgil,  151.  45. 
Hence  S.  Oiitzcaile,  refuse,  what  is  rejected,  q.  v. 
AIoesG.  ::nl-Jaii,  Su.G.  ^cael-lri,  Alcni.  uiicl-en, 
Geim.  xccl.i'ii,   Ibl.  vcl-ia,  eligcrc.     Ihre  mentions 
SckiT.  zculiti,  Lapl,  icalucl,  id.   Su.G.  n-al,  O.  Belg. 
Tcaelc,  elect io. 

Wale,  Wail,  s,     i.  The  act  of  choosing,  the 
choice. 

He  gaif  me  Ike  zcale  ;  He  allowed  mo  to  choose, 
S.  most  commonly  pron.  xcilc.  Hence  the  phrase, 
icill  and  zcilc,  free  choice. 

"  Your  Lord  hath   the  zcail  and  choice  of  ten 
thousand  other  crosses,  beside  this,  to  exercise  you 
withal."     Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  ii.  ep.  32. 
Let  him  now  then  lake  zcill  an'  zcile, 

Wha  nane  at  (irst  wou'd  wear; 

An'  1  i;el  baith  the  skaiih  an'  scorn, 

Twiuird  o'  my  brither's  gear! 

Poems  In  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  5. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  chosen  in  preference  to  others. 

This  beand  said,  the  king  Laiyiie,  but  falc 
Gart  cheis  of  all  his  sledis  furth  the  n'ale. 

Doug.  Virgil,  215.  19.     V.  the  v. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  tliat   is  excellent,  the  best, 
like  choice,  E. 

Auld  Rob  Morris  that-  wins  in  yon  glen, 
lie's  the  king  of  good  fellows,  and  wale  oi a.\i\t!i 
men.  R/tioii'i,  !i.  Songs,  i.  170. 

WALE,  s.     A  well,  a  fountain  ;   S.  lua/L 

"  Pilgrcmagc  (o  cliappels,  icales,  rroces,  observa- 
tion of  festual  dales  of   saints, — is  discharged,  and 
punisheii."     Skene's  Crimes,  Pccun.  Tit.  3.  c.  47. 
To  WALE,  V,  11.     To  avail. 

The  hate  fyre  consumes  fast  the  how, 

Ouer  al  the  schip  discendis  the  pcrrellus  low  : 

Thare   was  na   strcnth    of   vailycant  men    to 

zcale. 
Nor  large  iiudis  on  yet  that  mycht  auale. 

Doug.  Virgil,  150.  43. 
To  WALE,  V.  a.     To  veil.     V.  Wail. 
WALE,  s.     A  veil. 

Hyr  systyr  than  Dame  Crystyane 
Of  relygyowne  the  zcale  had  tane. 

fVj/ntozcn,  vii.  3.  20. 
WALGIE,  f.     A  wool-sack  made  of  leather,  a 
.  bag  made  of  a  calf's  skin,  S.  B.,   synon.   Tu/- 
chitn. 

Tliis  seem?  allied,  by  the  interchange  of  letters  of 
the  same  organs,  to  Su.G,  baelg^  a  skin  ;  Isl.  belg- 
vr,  which  denotes  any  thing  made  of  a  skin  ;  ex 
pello,  pilliteus;  G.  Aivdr.  C.  B.  bzelgUK,  also  de- 
notes a  leathera  bag. 
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WALIE,  WALLY,  adj.     i.  Beaiyifut,  excel- 
lent. 

I  think  them  a'  sac  braw  and  tca//e, 

And  in  sic  order, 
I  wad  nae  care  to  be  thy  vallic. 
Or  thy  recorder. 
Ilamillon,  Ramsaj/'s  Poems,  ii.  334. 

:.  Large,  ample,  S. ;  .A  waly  bairn,  a  fine  thriv- 
ing child  ;  synon.  stately. 

She  bad  me  kiss  him,  be  content 

Then  wish'd  me  joy; 
And  told  it  was  whatluckhad  sent, 
A  zsalj  boy. 
Forbes' s  Dominie  Depos'J,  p.  37. 
But  mark  the  rustic,  haggis-fed, — 
Clap  in  his  zculie  nievc  a  blade. 
He'll  raak  it  whistle. 

Burns,  iii.  220. 
My  tender  girdil,  my  wali;  goicdj/. 

Evergreen^  ii.  20. 
"  Great  jewel,"  G I.  Ramsay. 
JVulj/  wacht,  ilurns;  a  large  draught. 
Well,  I  have  made  a  waljj  round, 
To  seek  what  is  not  to  be  found. 

Ramsaj/'s  Poems,  ii.  490. 
Sibb.  renders  it  also  chosen,  as  if  derived  from  the        ^ 
V.  IValc.      But  it  may  be  allied  to  A.  S.  ivulg,  wal- 
lig,  whole,  entire.      fVaclig,  however,  sigjiihes  rich  ; 
KU'm.zveolcg,  id.  x(i(.7/V.rt«,  to  enrich.    Alem.  luafon 
bona,  o/wulon  divitiiic.    These  terms  Schiller  derives 
from   wal,    ivela,    bene ;    apparently,   as    we   say, 
Goods,{ri)m  the  correspondent  f/cT;'.  Butitmay  be  pro. 
per  to  observe,  that  Germ,  wal-en  signifies,  to  grow 
luxuriantly  ;  Belg.  wcelig,  luxuriosccrescens.  lut'c//^ 
gciuas,   herba  luxurians.     Wacliter,   to.  tl^cls,  dc- 
rives  A.S.  luel/g,  oplmus,  from  the  Germ.  r. 
Waly,  s.     a  toy,  a  gewgaw,  S. 

Baith  lads  and  lasses  busked  brawly, 
To  glowr  at  ilka  bunny  wa/j/. 

Ramsaij's  Poems,  ii.  533. 
Here  chapmen  billies  tak  their  stand, 
An'  shaw  tlieir  bonnjj  wallies. 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  27.     V.  Langrin. 
JVallies  might  thus  originally  be,  q.  wealth,  riches. 

WALY,  interj.     Expressive  of  lamentation. 
O  lealy,  ivuli/  up  the  bank. 

And  u'«/)/,  xL'uly,  down  the  brae; 
And  waljj,  walij  on  yon  burnside, 
Where  1  and  my  love  wont  to  gae. 

Ramsay s  Tea-Tuhlc  Miscell.  p.  170. 
It  seems  in  one  jilace,  as  if  forming  a  superlative  : 
But  perhaps  it  is  merely  the  interj. 

Jle  puts  his  hand  on's  ladle's  side, 
And  wall/  sair  was  she  murnin.' 

Jamieson's  Popular  Ball.  ii.  271. 
A.S.  wal.a  clieu,  utinam,  O  si,  ah,  Lat.  vah, 
from  u'rt,  woe,  and  la,  O,  Oh  !  a  particle  expressive 
of  invocation.  Wa\s  merely  repeated  in  .\.S.  zna 
la  wa,  E.  wellawaj/ ;  although  Junius  seems  in- 
clined to  view  it  as  comp.  of  welo  felicitas,  and  away 
abest,  as  if  the  A.  S.  were  deduced  from  the  R.  IVa 
la!  se  towj/rpth  (hat  tempel ;  Ah  !  thou  that  de- 
stroycst  the  temple;  Mark,  xv.  29. 
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WALY,  /.  Prosperity,  good  fortune.  Walyfa, 
or  faw,  may  good  fortune  befall,  or  betide. 
Walyfa  7ne,  is  a  phrase  not  yet  entirely  obso- 
lete, S.  B. 

Now  wall)  faw  that  weill-fard  mow  ! 

Ljjndsai/,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  86. 
Gud   day!    gud    day!    God    saif    baith   your 

Gracis ! 
fValtff  Wall/,  fa  tha  twa  weill  fard  facis  ! 

Ibid.  p.  159. 
A.S.  waela,  tvela,  fclicitas,  beatitude,  prosperi- 
tas  ;  from  wel  bene. 
\VALlT,/>ret.  -v. 

Anc  Ic'gioun  of  thir  Iiistie  ladies  schene 
Folowit  this  Queue,  (trewiie  this  is  no  nay;) 
Hard  by  this  castcll  of  this  King  so  kcnc 
This  wourthy  folk  hcs  nulil  thaine  away. 

K.  Hurt,  i.  18. 
Mr  Pink,  gives  this  as  not  unckrulood.  'l"he  oh- 
Tious  sense  is,  "  moved  forward  ;"  Su.G.  wall-d,  to 
make  a  journey,  to  stroll,  to  roam  abroad  ;  Alem. 
■uuall-en,  Fcnn.  luall-en,  iil.  A.  S.  xceal-ian,  to  tra- 
Tcl  as  an  exile.  Teut.  zeitl-en,  zcael-eii,  icuU-cn,  id. 
To  this  source  Hire  traces  Fr.  ull-rr,  which,  he 
thtoks,  was  originally  written  gall-cr. 
To  WALK,  V.  a.     To  watch. 

Than  till  a  kyrk  he  gert  him  be 
Broucht,  and  ualiijt  all  that  nycht. 

Harbour,  xiii.  513.  MS> 
That  nycht  thai  maid  thaim  mery  cher; 
For  rycht  all  at  thair  ej  ss  (iiai  wcr  : 
Thai  war  ay  zealkjjt  sekyply. 

Ibid.  xiv.  455.  MS. 
"  Obey  thame  that  hais  the  reule  ouir  you, — for 
thai  v:alk  for  your  sanlis,  euiu  as  thai  that  nioiie  gif 
a  compl  thairfor."      Abp.  ilamiltoun's  Catcchisme, 
1652,  Fol.  46,  a. 

/v,  without  any  good  reason,,  is  inserted  hero,  as 
in  many  other  ancient  S.  words.  It  occurs  in  O.  E. 
in  its  simple  form. 

"  Se  ye  wake  ye,  and  preye  ye,  for  ye  witen  not 
whaune  the  tyme  i*."     Wiclif,  Mark  xiii.. 

" — Abide  ye  here  and  isahe  ye  with  me— Myghf. 
ist  thou  not  wake  with  me  ooii  our  ?      IVuke  ye  and 
*        prcio  ye  that  ye  entre  not  into  temptacioun."    Ibid. 
Mark  xiv. 

MoesG.  ji)a/i;-««,  A.  S.  ri'rtc.i««»  Su.G.  Isl.  xcuk- 
»,  Alein.  uuurh-cii.  Germ,  lauck-en.,  vigilare. — 
IFeuce  Ltjk-tcaik,  q.  v. 

Wai.krife,  Wakrife,  adj.  i.  Watchful,  S. 
wairi/e. 

How  inony  fedtli-ris  bene  on  hir  body  fynd, 
Als  Mion[)']  viulirife  ene  lurkiri  thare  under, 
Doiitr.  Firgil,  106.  15. 
"  The  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Synod  of  Fife 
against    the    rest    was   approven   &   ratified  by    the 
whole  Assembly,  acknowledging  therein  the  speciall 
benefit  of  God's  providence  in  stirring  np  the  sjiirits 
of  his  servai\ts  to  he  icakerife,  carefull.   Si  courage- 
ous."    Mr  Ja.  Mcllvill's  MS.  Mem.  p.  227. 
2.  Metaph. ;  kept  still  alive. 

Ane  hiindreth  tempillis  to  Jnpifer  he  maid, 
Ane   hundretb  altaris,  quhaicon  the  walirife 
fyre 
Vol.  11.  ^ 


He  dedicate,  all  times  birnand  schir<!, 

Doug,  yirgil,  106.  49. 
From  A.  S.  Tcaecce,  Germ.  Xiuche,   watchfulness, 
(in  l/ke-zvali,  lyk-xjcuik)  and  rf/e  abundant. 
To  WALL  UP,  V.  n.     To  boil  up,  S. 

Su.G.  jcaell-a,    A.  S.  xieall-an,   Alem.  uali.an, 
Belg.  Germ,  uell-en,  Isl.  veU-a,  aestuare,  fervere. 
Wall,  s.     A  wave. 

From  Jupiter  the  wjidc  fyre  down  sche  flang 
Furth  of  the  ctoudis,  distrois  thare  schyppis  all, 
Ouerquhelmit  the  sey  with  mony  wyndy  -dcall. 

•   Doug.  Virgil,  14.  27. 
The  huge  viallis  weltres  apon  hie. 

Ibid.  15.  39. 
Germ.  Sax.  Sicanib.  lealle,  unda,  fluctus  ;  O.  Teut. 
id.,  abyssus,  profundum  ;  ebullilio.  Alem.  uu(U, 
uuala,  abyssus.  The  root  is  undoubtedly  Teut. 
xcall-cn  cbuUirc,  to  boil  uj).  Various  terms,  in- 
deed, which  signify  a  wave,  are  evidently  formed 
from  verbs  ex])ressive  of  instability  or  agitation. 
Thus,  Su.G.  ti-'aag,  unda,  is  from  AIoesG.  zcag-Jan 
agitare ;  bocl-ia  and  li.  billoxa,  from  bulg-ta,  to 
swell,  G r.  nihfta,  from  tta-tn,  id.  Ij'^l.Jlactm  from 
Jlu-cre  to  How  ;  and  icave  itself  from  Isl.  vcf.ia  to 
liuctnale.  Hull  is  from  the  same  root  with  H'cle, 
zcell-ej/c,  q.  v.  and  E.  tjre// a  fountain ;  all  as  coo- 
veying  the  idea  of  ebullition. 

This  term  exhibits  the  origin  of  the  name  given 
to  the  ichale  in  the  Goth,  dialects.  Alem.  uuala, 
unci,  Bclg.  Germ,  real,  also  iculfiik,  Flaudr.  .zrc/- 
visch,  q.  the  fish  of  the  abyss,  whose  enormous  size 
requires  a  great  depth  of  water. 
Wally,  adj.     Billowy,  full  of  waves. 

(iuhaim  baifh  yfere,  as  said  before  haue  wc, 
Saland  from  Troy  throw  out  the  wallij  see. 
The  dedly  storme  ouerquhelmit  with  ane  quhid- 
liir.  Doug.  I  irgil,  175.  8. 

To  WALL,  V.  a.     To  beat  two  masses  into  one. 

V.  Well. 
To  WALLACH,  (gutt.)  v.  it.     l.  To  use  many 

circumlocutions,  Ang. 
2.  To   cry,  as  a  child  out  of  humour,  to  wail, 
Ang. 

The  first  sense  might  seem  allied  to  Su.G.  zcall-a, 
to  roam  :  the  seco\ul  has  evidently  an  affinity  to  Ir. 
z:(itli!;h-/m  to  howl. 

WALLAWAY, /«/fr;'.     Alas;  K,  welaway. 
Now  nouthir  grelest  Juno,  •callai^ay  ! 
Nor  Saturnus  son  hie  Jupiter  with  just  enc 
Has  our  quarell  consideril,  na  ouer  sene. 

Doug,  y'irgil,  112.  44. 
TVeil  aicfij/,  Ibid.  48,  6.     S.  icaUrxa. 
\  S.  zccla  ica,  Su.G.  wuleva,   proh  dolor.     V. 
Wai.y.  iiitcrj. 

WALLEE,  s.     a  morass.     V.  Well-ey. 
WALLKES,  s.     Saddlebags,  S. 

Belg.  vallej/g,  Fr.  valine,  a  portmanteau.  Ihrc 
derives  the  Fr.  term  from  wad  cloth,  and  lars-a,  to 
include,  or  lock  up,  vo.  Hud,  indumentum.  The 
Su.G.  synon.  term  is  zcaetsacci,  zcutsaeci,  q.  a  sad 
for  eariying  clothes. 

W.\LLY,  adj.     Beautiful ;  large.     V.  Waly. 

WALLIDRAG,  s.     i.  A  feeble  iU-growa  per- 
4  L 
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son ;  S.  wallidraggh;  S.  B.  war^-draggel)  synon. 
wrig  and  tverdie. 

I   haTc   anc   rcallidrag,    aiic   worm,   ane  auld 

wubat  carle, 
A  waistit  wolroun,  na  worthc  bot  wourdis  to 
clatter. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  48. 
2.  A  drone,  an  inactive  person. 

Full  nionj'  a  waistless  -.cntlij-drag. 
With  wairnis  iinweiklablo  did  furth  wag. 

Diinbur,  liannalipic  Poems,  p.  30. 
According  to  Lord  llaiics,  it  sccuis  "  corrupted 
from  zcalloicil  dreg,  a  withered  outcast,  and  thence 
b_v  an  easy  metonjniy  signifies  any  thing  useless  or 
unprofitable;"   Note,  Bann.  V. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  It  appears 
primarily  to  signify  the  youngest  of  a  family,  who 
is  often  the  feeblest.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  youngest  bird  in  a  nest;  which  in  Tent,  receives 
the  dirty  and  contemptuous  designation,  kack-fn- 
neft ;  postreroo  exclusus,  |)ostremus  in  nido ; 
Kilian.  Drug  or  draggle  may  perhaps  mean,  the 
dregs.  Teut.  dragt,  however,  signifies  birth,  off- 
spring, from  drag-en,  kindt  dragen,  to  be  preg- 
nant. The  first  part  of  the  word  may  have  been 
formed  from  a  term  used  among  the  vulgar,  synon. 
with  Su.G.  g-(7c//,  testiculus;  resembling  the  forma- 
tion of  its  synon.  Pockshukings,  q.  t.,  although 
with  still  less  claim  to  delicacy. 

It  is  probable,  in  Karij.draggel,  the  pronunci- 
ation  of  S.  B.,  is  the  jiroper  one.  In  this  case  it 
seems  to  be  merely  the  Goth,  phrase,  used  in  the  old 
laws  of  Iceland,  z;:arg  draege,  the  son  of  an  exiled 
person;  filius  al)  exule  genitus  ;  G.  Andr.  j).  248. 
Germ,  zcarg  and  :cr(/g  in  like  manner  denote  an 
exile;  also,  an  infamous  person.      \'.  Wary-drac- 

To  WALLOP,  Walop,  v.  n.      l.  "  To  move 
quickly,  with  much   agitation  of  the  body  or 
cloaths,"  Rudd.  S.  B. 
■2.  To  gallop. 

He  sprentis  furth,    ai\d    full   proudc  zcaloppis 

he. 
Hie  strekand  vp  his  hede  with  mony  ane  ne. 

Doug,  yirgil,  381.  20. 
And  5um,  io  schaw  thair  coiirtlic  corsis, 
Wald  ryd  to  Leith,  and  ryn  thair  horsis; 
Ami  wichtlie  i:(dlop  ouer  the  sandis: 
Ye  nouther  spairit  spurris  nor  wandis. 

Li/iidsaj/'.',  IVarkis,  1592.  p.  2G5. 
Rudd.  views  this  as  from  the  same  origin  with  Fr. 
gallop.cr,  K.  gallop;  observing  that  6r  is  frequently 
changed  into  IV.      But  whence  gallop  itself?    Seren. 
derives  z:altop  from   A.  S.  Tzeal-an,  Su.G.  zcaell.a, 
to  boil ;    and  gutlup,   from    Su.G.   loep-a,  to   run, 
ISIoesG.  ga   being   prefixed.     They  seem,   hovvever, 
radically   the  same :    and    we   find  Teut.  ual-oppe, 
Eland,  vliegh-icalop,  rendered,  cursus  gradarius,  i.e. 
a  gallop.     This,   I  suspect,  has  originally  been  an 
inversion  of  Teut.  vp-zcalLcn,  op-icell-en,  scaturirc, 
ebullire,  from  zcall-en  to  boil,  and  op,  oppe,  up. 
To  WALLOW,  Walow,  v.  «.     i.  To  wither, 
to  fade.     Cumb.  dicallo-x,  id. 
So  brynt  thefeildis,  al  was  birnand  maid^ 


Herbis  wox  dry,  ivaltowing  and  gan  to  faid. 

Doug.  Virgil,  72.  16. 
Laggerit  Icyis  Kulloicit  fernis  schew. 

Ibid.  201.  5. 

2.  Metaph.  applied  to  the  face. 

In  tlirauis  of  dcthe,  wi  xsuUoxs'd  cheik| 

All  panting  on  the  plain, 
The  bleiding  corps  of  warriors  lay, 

Neir  to  arise  again. 
ilardijknutc,  Pinkerton^s  Sel.  Ball.  i.  13. 

3.  Translerrcd  to  the  mind. 

To  tins  iuy  wyt  is  z^atozcidc  dry 
But  iloure  or  froyte. — 

Wjntown,  i.  Prol.  123. 
It  occurs  in  O.  E. 

Thi;r  •  beth  roses  of  red  blee. 

And  Illy,  likeful  for  to  se : 

They  ivaUowelh  neither  Hay  nor  night. 

Layid  of  Lukaiane,  Ellis's  Spec.  E.  P.  i.  87. 
"  And  vilianne  the  siinne  roos  vp  it  'juelcwide  for 
hete,  and  it  driede  vp,  for  it  hadde  no  roote."     Wic- 
lif,  .Mark  iv. 

A.  S.  wealow-ian,  luealu-w-an,  wealw-ian,  ex. 
arescere,  marcescere;  Alem.  uuulu-en.  Germ. 
wchv-en,  id.  This  Goldastus  derives  frt)m  uul, 
llavus,  because  fading  herbs  assume  a  yellow  co- 
lour.  Tfl/  color  cincritius ;  Sthilter.  Warhtcr 
in  like  manner  derives  Germ,  welw-en  from 
falb,  A.  S.  fealiv,  yellow,  which  is  evidently  al- 
lied to  hat.jlav-us. 
WALROUN,  s.  V.  WoLROUK. 
WALSH,  Welsche,  ad/.  Insipid,  S.  walsh,  A. 
Bor.  "  insipid,  fresh,  waterish."  Ray.  Lin- 
coins,  id. 

From  thy  coislis  depart  I  was  constrenyt 
Be  the  commandmentis  of  the  goddis  vnfenyt, — 
To  pas  throw  out  the  dirk  schaddois  belinc 
By  goHSty  placis   i:elsehc  sauorit,    moist,   and 

hare, 
Quhare  profound  nycht  perpetualic  doith   re- 
pare.  Duug.  f'irgil,  180.  4. 
E.  Tcullozaish,  id.     Skinner  derives  it  from  Teut. 
zcalg/ie,   nausea.     Rudd.   and  Sibb.  view  S.  zcarsli, 
id.  as  radically  the  same.     But  although  zcalsh,  and 
Ziarsh,  are  synon.,  the  first  must  be  traced  to  Teut. 
guetseh,   ingratus,   insuavis  saporc   aut   odore ;    the 
second,  to  vcrscli,  (verssc,  II.  Glouc.  p.  210.)  fresh, 
q.  tasteless.     Thus,  we  say  that  any  kind  of  food  is 
icarsh,  when  it  wants  salt.     Teut.  ztalghe,  mention- 
ed above,  gives  origin  to  another  term,  nearly  allied 
in  sense.     V.  Waugh. 

Walshness,  .r.     Insipidity  of  taste,  S.     Gl.  Sibb. 
To  WALTER,  v.  a.     To  overturn.     V.  Wel- 
ter. 
WAMBE,  Wame,  Waim,  Weam,  Wayme,  s. 
1.  The  womb. 

'•  For  he  gaderit  ccrtane  of  the  maist  pure  and 
clein  droppis  of  blud,  quhilk  was  in  the  bodie  of  the 
virgin,  and  of  thame  fassionit  i;  formit  the  perQt 
body  of  our  Saluiour,  within  her  wa^me."  Abp. 
Ilamiltoun's  Catechisme,  Fol.  97.  b. 
2.  The  belly,  5. 
"  — Euery  anc  of  thaym  geuyn  jnair  (yl  riatus  sur- 
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fet  &  glutony  of  thair  'juambe,  than  to  ony  virtew  of 
thair  eldaris."     Bellend.  Cron.  B.  viii.  c.  3. 
His  tale,  that  on  his  rig  before  tymes  lay, 
Vnder  his  zvame  lattis  fall  abasitly, 
And  to  the  wod  can  baist  him  in  til  hy. 

Doug.  Virgil,  394.  40. 
3.  The  stomach.     Afoxv  -wame,  a  full   stomach. 
y^  wame/bw,  a  bellyful,  S. 

Hes  thow  no  rewth  to  gar  thy  tcnnent  sueit 
Into    thy   lawbour,    full   faynt   with    hungry 

ivame? 
Ilenri/sone,  Bannafi/ne  Poems,  p.  121.  st.  91. 
MoesG.  wamba,  A.  S.  Isl.  -wamb,  Su.G.  viaainb, 
Tenter,  uterus. 
Weam-ill,  /.     The  belly-ache. 

—The  Weam.iU,   the  Wild  fire,  the  Vomit,  & 
'      the  Vces. 
Montgomcrie,  JVutson's  Coll.  iii.  14.     V.  Feyk. 
From  zcame  or  weam,  and  ill.     In  A.  S.  this  is 
called  wamb-adl,  ventris  dolor. 
Wamyt,  Crete  Wamyt,  Crete  Wame.      i. 
Big-bellied. 

This  fatail  monstoure  clam  ouer  the  wallis  then, 
Greie  wamt/t,  and  stuffit  full  of  army  t  men. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  46.  40. 
2.   Pregnant. 

For  sorow  scho  gave  the  gast  rycht  thare. 
Grei  wame  wyth  barne,  scho  wes  that  day, 

Hyr  tyme  nowcht  nere. 

IVj/ntoivn,  Tii.  7.  95. 
To  WAMBLE,  v.  n.     To  move  in  an  undulating 
manner,  like  an  eel  in  the  water,  S. 
IVumble  is  used  in   E.,   but  only  as  denoting  the 
action  of  the  stomach,  when  it  rolls  with  nausea;  a 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  also  used,  S. 
But  stomach  wambles,  I  must  close. 
And  with  my  fist  must  stop  my  nose. 

Cleland's  Poems,  p.  95. 
Sibb.,  with  considerable  ingeniiily,  derives  our  v. 
from  wame.  as  properly  denoting  the  motion  of  an 
animal  on  its  belly.  Su.G.  hwimla  has  a  similar 
sense.  Dieitur  dc  motu  vermiculari ;  Ihre. 
WAMBRASSEIRIS,  s.  Armour  for  the  forepart 
of  the  arm.     E.  vamhrace. 

"  Vtbtrs  sirapillar  of  x.  pund  of  rent  or  fyftie 
pundis  in  gudis,  haue  hat,  gorget,  and  a  pesanc,  with 
wambrasieiris  and  reirbrasseiris."  Acts  Ja.  I.  14^9, 
c.  134.      Edit.  1566. 

Corr.  frj'u  Fr.  avant-bras,  id.  i.  e.  before  the 
arm;  or  rather  immediately  from  avfont,.  9sid  bras~ 
sort,  a  vambrace. 

To  WAMFLE,  v.  n.  To  move  like  a  tatterde- 
mallion  ;  conveying  the  idea  of  one  moving 
about,  so  as  to  make  his  rags  flap ;  Fife.  Alli- 
ed perhaps  to  Cerm.  wafftl-n,  motitari,  with  m 
inserted.  V.  Weffil. 
WAMFLER,  Wankler,  /.  A  rake,  a  wench- 
er;  H-^flTO/fcT,  Philotus,  S.  P.  R.  iii.  10.  Wan- 
Jler.,  Evergreen,  i.  74. 

WAMYT,  adj.     V.  under  Wambe. 
WAN,  adj.     Deficient. 

I  coud  Docbt  won  into  wcltb,  wrech  waycst. 


WAN 

I  wes  so  wantoun  in  will,  my  werdis  ar  warn. 
lloulate,  iii.  26.  MS. 
A.  S.  wan,  dcficiens.     IVan  wacs,  deerat.     Ale 
siond  wana  paenegas ;  Mihi  desunt  nummi. 

'WAN,  fret.  V.     Came,  &c.     V.  Wyn. 
WAN,  adj.     1.  Black,  gloomy. 

Her  is  na  gait  to  fle  yone  peplc  can, 

Bot  rochis  heich,  and  wattir  dcpe  and  wan. 

IVallace,  vii.  814.  MS. 
— Persauyt  the  mornyng  bla,  wan  and  har, 
Wyth  cloudy  gum  and  rak    ouorquhelmyt   the 
are.  Doug.  Virgil,  202.  25. 

Rudd.  takes  no  notice  of  this  term.  It  is  evident- 
ly A.  S.  wan,  wann,  wunn,  IVan  woken,  atra  nu. 
bes.  Tha  wonnan  niht  mona  onlilifeth ;  Atram 
noctem  luna  illuminat ;  Boct.  p.  165.  V.  ff'onn,  Lvc. 
2.  Dark-coloured  ;  or  rather,  filthy. 

Sum  nakit  fled,  and  gat  out  off  that  sted, 
The  wattir  socht,  abaissit  out  off  slepe. 
In  the  furd  weill,  that  was  bath  wan  and  depc, 
Feill    off  thaim    fell,    that   brak    out   ofl'  that 

place, 
Dowkit  to  groundc,  and  deit  with  ontj-n  grace. 
IVallace,  vii.  488.  MS. 
Editors,  not  understanding  the  term,   have  substi- 
tuted  long ;  as  they  have  changed /«;•£/  to  Friers. 

In  the  Friers  well  that  was  both  long  and  deep. 

A.  S.    wun,    wonn,   also    signify   filthy;    foedus. 

Wonne  wagas,  luridi,    foedi  flactus  ;    Boet.  iii.   19. 

wonne  waelstreamas,  foedi  gurgites  aquarum  ;  Ibid. 

30.  12.  ap.  Lye. 

It  seems  uncertain,  howcTer,  whether  wan,  in  the 
passage  last  quoted,  does  not  merely  signify,   lurid, 
q.  the  dark  weill,  or  eddy  of  the  ford. 
WAN  BAYN,  the  cheek-bone. 

With  his  gud  suerd  he  maid  a  hidwj-ss  wonnd. 
Left  thaim  for  ded,  syne  on  the  fcrd  can  found, 
On  the  wan  baj/ne  with  gret  ire  can  him  ta, 
Cleyffyt  the  cost  rycht  cruelly  in  twa. 

IVallace,  xi.  123.  MS. 
A.  S.  wang.  Bolg.  u>eng,  the  cheek. 
WANCHaNCIE,  (uij.     1.  Unlucky,  S. 
Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  shape 
That  vile,  wunchancie  thing — a  rape! 

Burns,  iii.  82. 
2.  Dangerous,  apt  to  injure,  S. 
!My  travellers  are  fley'd  to  deid 
Wi'  creels  zsanchanci/,  heap'd  wi'  bread. — 
Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  68. 
WANCOUTH,  rt^-.     Uncouth;  Rudd. 
WAND,  Wa.vde,  s.      1.  a  sceptre,  or  badge 
of  authority. 

Kohand  he  gaf  the  wand. 
And  bad  him  silt  him  bi, 

That  fre ; 
"  Rohand  lord  mak  V, 
To  held  this  lond  of  me." 

Sir  Tri'trem,  p.  50.  st.  83. 

Holi-niis, 

The  lauchful  son  of  the  King  Priamus, 
Rang  King  ouer  nionv  cieties  in  Greik  land, 
Berand  thartof  the  scepture  and  iho  w md. 

Doug.  Virgil,  77.  43. 
4  L  2 
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It  is  tiscil  in  a  similar  sense  In  F.,  btit  as  denoting 
a  badge  of  inferior  authority,  as  that  borne  by  ush- 
ers, &c. 

l/niler  the  wmid,  in  a  state  of  subjection. 
All  cimtre  vnsiibjectit  viitler  our  wu>id, 
It  may  be  clcpyt  auc  vncouth  strange  laiidc. 
Dung.  l'iigif,'ZiO.  38. 

" The  wife, — sa  lang  as  her  husband  was  llvand, 

— was  vndcr  his  ifondand  powor;  and  he  was  lord 
of  all,  quhilk  pcrliincd  to  his  «  iff."  Qiion.  .Vttadi. 
c.  20.  ^  'i.     Sub  riigd  mariti,  Lat. 

Elsewhere  this  phrase  is  iiM'd  aT)i)arently  as  synon. 
with  iinilcr  the  lind ;  denoting  a  situation  in  the 
open  fields  or  woods. 

Ane  lynie  when  srho  was  full,  and  on  fnte  fair, 

Scho  Inkc  in  mynd  her  sister  up-on-land, 
And  langt  to  ken  her  uciifair  and  hor  clieir, 
And  sc  qnhat  1)  f  sclio  led  viuler  the  wand. 
•  Ihmrtfsonc,  Uorrowstoun  and  Landwarl  Mous, 
Evergrcc?!,  i.  145.     V.  Li.nd. 

2.  The  rod  of  correction. 

Greit  God  into  his  handis 

To  dant  the  warld  hes  diuers  wandis. 

Eftor  our  cuill  conditioini, 

lie  niakis  on  us  punitioun  : 

AVith  houngcr,  thirst  and  indii;encc, 

Sura  tyme  greit  plaigis  and  iiestjlence, 

And  sum  tynic  with  his  blndy  wand, 

Throw  cruel  weir,  be  sey,  and  land. 

Lyndiujj^s  IVarkis,  1592.  p.  10. 

3.  A  fishing-rod,  S. 
-Therefore  ordainis  the  saidis  actes  to  ■ 


hare  effect  and  execution — against  the  slayers  of  the 
saidis  reid  fisch,  in  forbidden  time,  be  bicsis,  casting 
of  '.va?ides  or    utherwise."      Acts   Ja.   VI.   1579. 

C.  89. 

His  Jifhing-wand,  his  snishin.box, 
A  fowling-piece,  to  shoot  niuir-cocks. 
And  hunting  hares  thro'  craigs  and  rocks, 
This  was  his  game. 
Forbei's  Dominie  Deposed,  p.  28. 
Su.G.  wand,  Dan.  vaand,  Isl.  voend-ur,  baculus, 
virga.     Hae/tlewtinda,  Hist.  Alex.  M.  ap.  Ihre,  ba- 
culi  ex  corylo,  S.  hazlcwands.     Hence, 
Wand-bed,  s.     A  wicker-bed,  a  sort  of  palan- 
quin. 

"  The  young  laird  also  lying  sore  sick  in  the  same 
chamber, — upon  great  moyan  was  transported  upon 
a  wand-bed  upon  the  morn  from  the  tolbooth  to  the 
castle."     Spalding's  Troubles,  II.  272. 
WAND,  pret.  of  the  v.   To  wind. 

The  seymen  than  walkand  full  besyly, 
Ankyrs  wand  in  wysly  on  athir  syd. 

fValiace,  ix.  51. 
i.  e.  wound  in,  or  weighed  anchors. 
To  WANDYS,  V.  n.     To  feel  the  impression  of 
fear.      It   seems  to  include  the  idea  of  one's 
giving  some  external  indications  of  fear,  as  by 
disorder,  falling  back,  a  little,  &c. 

Quhcn  thai  the  Douglas  saw  nerhand 
Thai  wandt/'t,  and  maid  an  opynning. 
.Tames  of  Dowglas,  be  thair  relying, 
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Knew  that  thai  war  discumfyt  nor. 

Barbour,  xii.  109.  MS. 
Evanishing,  edit.  IGIO. 

And  quhat  for  arowis,  that  felly 
jNIony  gret  woundis  gan  thaim  ma, 
And  slew  fast  off  thair  horss  alsua  ; 
That  thai  wandyit  a  litill  wei. 
Thai  drcd  sa  gretly  then  to  doy. 
That  thair  cowyn  wes  wer  and  wcr. 

Ibid.  xiii.  217.  MS. 
Recoiled,  edit.  1620. 

Aiid  'hai,  that  at  the  fyrst  meting, 
Fcid  oft"  the  spcris  sa  sar  sowing, 
IVundij^,  and  wald  haiff  bene  away. 

Ibid.  xvi.  629.  MS. 
Vanisht,  edit.  1620. 

A.  S.  wand-iun,  to  fear ;  also,  to  become  remiss 
from  fear. 

WANDIT,  S.P.R.  iii.  141. 

Scho  wnnUif,  and  yeid  by  to  anc  elricho  well. 
L(jg.  wanut.rit,  as  in  edit.  1508. 
W.\NDOCHr,  s.     A  weak  or  puny  creature, 

.S   B.     V.  UvDOCH. 
V/ANDRETHE,  s.     Misfortune,  great  difficul- 
ty  or  danger. 

The   wyis  wroght   either  gretc  jcaneircth  and 
weuch.  Guz-un  and  Gol.  iii.  5. 

With  feistis  fell,  and  full -of  jolitce. 
This  cumlie  court  thair  king  thai  kest  to  keip. 
That  noy  hes  none  bot  ncwlie  uovaltie. 
And  is  nocht  wount  for  wo  to  woun  and  weip. 
Full  sendill  sad,    or  [f.  ar]  soundlic  set  to 

sleip. 
No  Kundrethe  wait,  ay  wcnis  welthe  endure. 

K.  Hart,  i.  11. 
Sibb.  derives  it  from  Teut.  ncg.  particle  zcan,  un, 
and  rouwCf  or  rest,  quics.  But  the  term  is  pure 
Gothic.  Isl.  vandraedi,  maxima  difficultas,  unde  quis 
vix  se  expodire  potest ;  Vercl,  p.  282.  Su.G.  t:un- 
draede,  discrimen,  difficultas.  Ther  eigh  aeru  i 
icandruudom  ,•  Who  are  not  in  danger  of  losing  life. 
WestG.  Leg.  ap.  Ihre.  From  Isl.  vand.iir,  diffi- 
cult, full  of  labour  and  danger,  vandi,  any  thing 
full  of  trouble  and  danger,  Su.G.  Kn«rf  evil,  diffi- 
cult; and  raed,  casus,  chance,  accident.  V.  Wand, 
Ihre,  p.  1035. 
WANE,  J-.     Defect,  want. 

Of  fesaunce,  pertrik,  and  of  crane, 
Ther  was  plente,  and  no  xeane. 
Arthour  and  Merlin,  yH.     V    Gl.  Compl. 
p.  3H0.     V.  Wan,  aJj.  1. 
WANE,  r.     Manner,  fashion. 

Thai  seruyt  thaim  on  sa  gret  aane. 
With  scherand  suerdis,  and  with  Ifnyfiis, 
That  weil  ner  all  left  the  lyvys. 
Thai  had  a  felloun  eftremcss. 

Barbour,  xri.  454.  MS. 
As  the  persons  killed  were  sitting  at  a  feast,  there 
is  an  ironical  allusion  to  the  service  given  on  an  oc- 
casion of  this  kind.     "  They  served  them,"  as  rre 
use  to  say,   "  in  such  high  stile,"  kc. 

Springaldis,  and  schot,  on  ser  maneri; 
That  to  defend  castell  aOeriSj 
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He  purwayit  ia  till  full  grct  ttane. 

Ihid,  xvii.  249.  MS. 
— Siiflir  na  seriiandis  aiiaritius 
Oiiir  scliarp  cxactioni>  on  thair  subclitis  cralf, 
That  not  be  done,  \vithuut  thair  houour  saif, 
Sekand  na  conques  be  TiilL-full  ::cint\-. 

Uellcnd.  Piu/icme  to  Cron. 
Su.G.  zeana  consuctudo,  mos :  Isl.  I'aiie.     Our 
word  is  cTidcntly  more  nearly  allied  to  thtse  than  to 
A.S.    zciiiLii,  whence   O.K.  aone ;  Germ,  gezcon. 
heit.     But  they  are  all  from  the  same  roof,  Su.G. 
vaen-in,  Isl.  ven-ia,  assuefaccre,  to  bo  zcont. 
Seynt  Edward  the  marfer,  ys  eldore  sone, 
After  hym  was  kyng  ymad,  as  lawe  was  &c 
nuone.  R.  Gtoiic.  p.  287. 

WANE,  s.     A  sort  of  waggon,  a  wain.     Maitl. 
P.  p.  1 16.     V.  AucHT,  aJj. 

WANE,  s.      1.   A  habitation,  a  dwelling. 

The  (low  elTrayit  dois  lie 

Furth  of  hir  holl,  and  richf  dem  wynyng  xzane. 
Doug.  Virgil,  134.  40. 
fT'awy?,   although   properly   the  pi.   of  tsane,  is 
often  used  as  if  itself  a  .*■.  singular. 

The  purweyance  that  is  with  in  Ihi.f  zcanj/i 
We  will  nocht  tyne;  ger  sembyll  all  at  anys, 
Gar  warn  Ramsay,  and  our  gud  men  ilkan. 
Wallace,  ix.  1194.  MS. 

The  herd  has  fund  the  beis  bike, 

Closit  Tnder  ane  dcrne  cancrne  of  stanis  ; 
And  fyllit  has  full  sone  that  litil  zcanj/s 
Wyth  smoik  of  soure  and  bitter  rckis  stew. 
Doug.  Virgil,  432.  12. 
2.  Sometimes  in  pi.  it  is  used,  not  as  denoting 
different  habitations,  but  different  apartments  in 
the  same  habitation. 

Tharewith   the   brute  and   noyis   rais  in   thay 

wanys. 
Qubil  all  the  large  hillis  rang  attanis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  475.  48. 
This  corresponds  with  the  account  given  p.  474. 
14.  in  the  description  of  the  palace  of  Latinus. 
Amyd  the  hallis  heich  lang  and  braid,  &c. 
O.  E.  wone,   wonne,  a  dwelling,  is  used  in  the 
same  manner  ;  as  appears  from  a  Poem,  entitled, 
*'  A  Disp\itation  bytwcnc  a  Crystene  man  and  a 
Jew,"  written  before  the  year  1300. 
Squiyercs  in  uche  syde 

In  the  wones  so  wide. 

Warton's  Hist.  P.  ii.     Emendations,  p.  3. 
The  place  described  is  a  nunnery.     The  wone*, 
as  Mr  \Varton  observes,  are  the  rooms. 

The  prophet  preacheth  thereof,  &  put  it  in  the 

psalter. 
Dumine,  (juis  habitahit  in  tabernaculo  tuo,  &c. 
Lord  who  shall  wonne  in  thy  ivonnes,  &  with 

thi  holy  saynts 
Or  resten  in  thi  holy  hils  ?  this  askcth  Dauid. 
P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  15,  a. 
Teut.  woon,  habitatio.     V.  Won,  v. 
WANE,  s.     Opinion,  estimation. 

On  Srhvrretlmur  Wallace  the  fcild  has  tane, 
With  viii  thousand,  that  worthy  was  in  uarte. 
IVailace,  x.  20.  MS. 
Q.  that  derived  estimation.     A.  S.  icen,  -wcna,  opi- 
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nio.      This  may,  however,  signify,    •'   worthy  in 
dwelling. " 

To  WANEISE  one''s  self,  v.  a.     To  put  one's 

self  to  trouble,  S.  B.     V.  Uneith. 
WANGYLE,  r.    The  gospel  ;  contr.  {comn-ofi- 
gyle  ;   Lat.  evarigel-itim. 

He  made  a  tysfyre  in  that  quhyle, 
Qnhirc-iii  wcs  closjd  the  JVaugj/.'e. 

IVyntown,  vi.  10.  70. 

WANGRACE,  s.     Wickedness,  S.  "  q.  d.  un- 

grace,    want     of    grace ;     from    A.  S.    v.'ami, 

carens,  deficiens,  minus ;    uan-ian,  deficere ;'' 

Rudd. 

WANHAP,  s.     Misfortune.     V.  Vanhaf. 

WANHAPPIE,  rt.//.     1.  Unlucky,  unfortunaft, 

S.B. 
C.  Dangerous,  fatal. 

The  wildbair,  that  z:anhappie  beist, 
Quhois  tuskis  of  length  war  at  the  leist 

Anc  quarter  lang  and  mair. 
Into  ane  furie  he  ran  fast 
Throw  all  the  placis  qnhair  he  past 
With  mony  rout  and  rair. 

Burel's  Pilgr.  IVat son's  Coll.  ii.  19. 
The  term  does  not  express  the  unhajipiness  of  Oie 
wild  boar  himself,   bnt  of  the  person  who  comes  in 
his  way. 

WANHOPE,  1.     Delusive  hope. 

That  fals  man  by  dissaitfull  wordis  fare 
With  wanhope  trumpet  the  wofuU  hiii'are. 

Doug.  Virgil,  24.  3. 
WANYS,  pi.  s.     The  jaws,  used  in  a  seconda- 
ry sense  for  the  stomach. 
He  had  to  skp  sa  mekill  will. 
That  he  moucht  set  na  let  thar  till. 
For  quhen  the  wanys  fillyt  ar, 
Men  wortliys  hewv  euirmar. 

Barbour,  vii.'  173.  MS.     V.  Wan  Bay.v. 
WANYS,  pi.  s.     Habitation.     V.  Wane,  s.  4. 
WANKILL,  adj.      Unstable;  v.<anile,  A.   Bor. 
id. 

But  Thomas,  truly  I  the  say, 
This  world  is  wondir  •wantill. 
True  Thomas,  Jamieson''s  Popul.  Ball.  ii.  35. 
A.S.  wancle,  tcancul,  iuconstans;  Su.G.  ■wantel- 
modig,    animi   inconstans ;    from    wank-a,    Germ. 
wank.en,  lluctuare.     Hence  also  Su.G.  wauil.a,  id. 
As  wacil.u  is  synon.,  the  origin  is  supposed  to  be 
MoesG.  -wag-ian  agitari. 

WANL AS,  s.    At  the  wa/tlas,  accidentally,  with- 
out design. 

For  hys  mudyr  at  hys  beryng 
Deyd,  and  quhen  that  he  wes  yhing 
Of  fyftene  yhere  eld  of  cas 
Slwe  his  fadyr  at  the  wanlas. 

fVyntown.  iii.  3.  2S.      V.  also  vii.  4.  30. 
Mr  Macpherson  derives  it  from  Dan.  last  crime, 
fraud,  and  ivan  the  ncgat.  part. 

We  find  a  word  much  resembling  (his  in  A.S., 
only  inverted;  Icas-wenc,  false  opinion,  from  tvacn- 
an,  ivcn-an,  to  thiuk,  and  leas  without.  Su.G. 
handles  is  used  to  denote  an  accidental  stroke.     Or 
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it  may  be  q.  icanJlos,  from  wand  evil,  and  los,  cor. 
responding  to  K.  less,  i.  e.  without  evil  design. 
WANLUCK,   s.      Misfortune,    S.  B.    -wanM, 

RIaitland  Poems. 
WANREST,  s.    1.  Inquietude,  S.     Belg.  onrust. 

"  Shal  ye  not  then  be  ashamed  of  that  whereinto 
now  ye  take  pleasure?  Shall  not  this  silly  ease  be 
turned  in  sorrowfull  wanrcst?"  Mr  Ja.  Mellviil's 
-Mem.  p.  142. 

2.  Cause  of  inquietude,  S.  B. 

Quo'  she,  1  wiss  I  cou'd  your  wanrest  lien, 
'Tis  may  be  cause  yc  canna  ly  your  lane. 

Rofs^s  Iletenore,  p.  38. 

3,  I'Vanvest  of  a  clock,  the  pendulum. 

"  — Thu  wanrcit  of  a  elect  gacs  as  far  the  lac 
Xate,  as  it  gcdc  the  tither;"  S.  Prov.  signifying,  that 
an  unstable  person  generally  goes  from  one  extreme 
to  another. 

As  Isl.  uroa  denotes  the  axis  of  a  wheel,  because 
still  i:i  motion  ;  it  is  singular  that,  although  the  Da- 
nish word  be  dilfcrent,  it  is  formed  in  the  same  man. 
nor,  and  convtys  precisely  the  same  idea  with  ours. 
Vroe,  a  pendulum,  from  u  ncgat.,  and  rue  rest. 
The  same  analogy  is  observable  iu  Germ,  unruhe, 
id.,  from  an  ncgat.,  and  ruhe  rest;  and  iu  Sw.  oro, 
as,  oron  i  et  hur,  the  balance  of  a  watch  ;  Widcg. 
WaNRESTFU',  adj.      Restless,  S. 

And  may  they  never  learn  the  gaets 
Of  ither  vile,  waniestfu^  pets! 

Burns,  iii.  79. 
WANRUFE,  /.     Disquietude,  uneasiness. 
Robene  auswcrit  her  agane, 

1  wait  iiocht  quhat  is  luvc  ; 
But  I  haif  mervell  in  certaine, 
Quhat  makis  the  this  ivanrufe. 

Ilenrysone,   Bdnnatjjne  Poems,  p.  98. 
Both  Lord  Ilailes  and  Mr  Pink,  render  it  uncasif. 
But   it  is  evidently   the   s.,   from  wan  ncgat.,  and 
O.  E.  row,  rest,  repose.     V.  Roif. 
WANRULY,  adj.     Unruly,  S.,  especiaUy,  S.  B. 
Frae  their  ivunruli/  fellin  paw 
Mair  cause  ye  hae  to  fear 
Your  death  that  day. 

Fergitsson's  Poems,  U.  30. 
WANSUCKED,  s.     A  cbild  that  has  not  been 
properly  suckled. 

Your  mouth  must  be  mucked,  while  ye  be  in. 

structed. 
Foul  Flirdon,  fVansucicd,  Tersel  of  a  Tado. 

Montgomerie,  IVatson^s  Coll.  iii.  5. 
IVansuckit  occurs  in  the  same  sense  as  an  ailj. 
tVansiictil  fiiniiHng,  that  Nature  maid  an  yrle, 
Bailh  John  the  Robs  and  thou  sliall  squcil  and 

skirle, 
Gif  cir  I  heir  ocht  of  j  our  making  mair. 

Kennedie,  Evergreen,  ii.  49. 
WANTER,  /.    A  term  applied,  both  to  a  bache- 
lor, and  to  a  widower  ;  from  the  circumstance 
of  -u-'anting,  or  being  without,  a  wife,  S. 
Then,  ilka  •uiunter  wale  a  wife, 
Ere  eild  and  humdrums  seize  ye. 

Rum^aij's  IVorks,  i.  115. 
WANTHRIFT,  u     J.  Prodigality,  S. 


Quhat  wykkitaes,   quhat  wanthryft  now  in 
warld  walkis  ? 

Doug.  Virgil,  238,  b.  35. 
Of  our  wanthrift  sum  wytis  playis  ; 
And  sum  thair  wanloun  vane  arrayis. 

Mail  land  Poems,  p.  300. 
2.  Used   as   a   personal  designation,    denoting  a 
prodigal. 

Of  all  bliss  let  it  be  as  bair  as  the  birk, 
That  tittest  the  taidrel  may  tell  an  ill  tail. 
Let  no  vice  in  tliis  warld  in  this  wanthrift  be 
wanted. 

Montgomerie,  Watson'' s  Coll.  iii.  19. 
V.  next  word. 
WANTHREVIN,/.«r^/.rt.     Not  thriven,  in  a 
state  of  decline,  S. 

Wo  worth  (quoth  the  Weirds)  the  wights   that 

thee  wrought ; 
Threed-bair  be  thair  thrift,  as  thou  art  wan- 
threvin. 

Montgomerie,  Watson'' s  Coll.  iii.  14. 
Sw.  vuntrifn-as,  not  to  thrive ;    vantrifne,    not 
thriving;    vantrefnad,    the  state   of   not    thriving; 
Widcg. 

WANWEIRD,  Wanwerd,  j.     Unhappy  fate, 
hard  lot,  S. 

I  tukc  comfort  hcrof,  thinkand  but  baiJ, 
That  hard  wanwerd  iu\i\  follow  fortune  glaid. 
Doug,  i'irgil,  20.  27.     V.  Weird. 
WANWYT,  s.     Want  of  knowledge, 
Gywe  it  ware  wilfully  foryhetc. 
It  would  be  repute  wnkyndnes, 
Wanwift,  or  than  rcklesncs. 

Wynloion,  Tt.  Prol,  47. 
Belg.  wanwete,  Isl.  vanviiska. 

WANWORTH,    Wavwordy,   adj.      Unwor- 
thy,  S. 

Worlin  wanworth,  I  warn  thee  it  is  written. — 
Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  67. 
i.  e.  unworthy,  or  contemptible  urchin.     The  term 
generally  used,  S.  B.  is  wanivordj/. 

Isl.  vanvurdc  dedignor ;  ranvirda,  dcdocus  ;  G. 
Andr.  p.  240.  Su.G.  zaanwoerd-a  dehonestarc ; 
Ihre,  vo.  Jf'orda. 

Wanworth,  J.     An  undervalue,  S. ;  us,  It  was 
sold  at  a  wanworth. 

The  Council  wiuna  lack  sae  meikle  grace, 
As  lat  our  heritage  at  wanworth  gang. 

Fergasson's  Poems,  ii.  87.  88. 
To  WAP,  V.  a.      1.  To  throw  quickly,  S. 

The  hcynd  knight  at  his  haist  held  to  the  tounc. 
The  yetlis  wayipit  war  wyde, 
The  knyght  can  raitbly  in  ryde. 

Gawan  and  Gol.  i.  10. 
q.  thrown  wide.     Perhaps  corr.  from  Warp.     But 
V.  the  s. 

2.  To  throw,  in  a  general  sense. 

Get  Johny's  hand  iu  haly  band, 
Syne  wu})  ye'r  wealth  together. 

Rannaj/^s  Poems,  ii.  295. 

3.  To  flap. 

— Day  is  dawcn,  and  cocks  hae  crawen. 


WAP 

And  wappil  their  wings  sac  wido.- 


Glenkiiinic,  Jamieson's  Popul.  Ball.  i.  95. 
Wap,  s.     1.  a  throw,  S. 

lie  shook  the  blade,  an'  wi'  a  wap 

Set  the  heft  to  the  ground, 
The  nib  until  his  breast;  wi'  it 

Gave  hirasfli  his  death's  wound. 
Poems  in  the  Uuchan  Dialect,  p.  38.     V.  the  v. 
2.  A  quick  and  smart  stroke,   S.     It   often  con- 
veys the  idea  of  that  given  by  an  elastic  body. 
He  Iiit  him  on  the  wame  ane  ivap, 
It  biift  lyke  ony  blcdder. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st.  \1. 
This  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  Su.G.  wipp-a  mo- 
titarc  sc,  siirsuin  deorsum  ccleriter  ferri  ;  Isl.  veif- 
a,  Tcut.  zcTjyp-en,  vibrare.  I  hesitate  whether  this 
may  not  be  viewed  as  the  origin  of  the  v.  tVap. 
Isl.  wipp-a  to  rault,  to  leap  over. 

To  WAP,  V.  a.     To  wrap,  to  envelope. 
Gae,  fetch  a  web  of  the  silken  claith, 

Another  of  the  twine. 
And  w(ip  them  into  our  ship's  side. 

And  let  nae  the  sea  come  in. 
— They  wapped  them  round  that  gude  ship's 
side, 
But  still  the  sea  come  in. 
Sir  P.  Spens,  Minsti-ehi/  Border,  iii.  68. 
The  last  phraseology,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
correct,  claims  affinity  with  Su.G.  wep-a,   to  lap 
about;  Isl.  wef-ia,  MoosG.  wcn'b-an,  id. 
WAPPIN,  Wappyn,  s.     a  weapon,  S. 
The  Roraanis  than  discendit  from  Knee 
Ruschc  unto  xsapprjnnis  for  thare  lyberte. 

Doug.  Urgii,  206.  45. 
MoesG.  wepna,  A.  S.  waepen,  Su.G.  toapn,  Belg. 
xcapen,  Dan.  Kiutben,  arma.     As  Alem.  xcajfen  oc- 
curs as  synon.  with  harnesch,   (our  harnesi),  Ihre 
thinks  that  it  may  have  originally  denoted  defensive 
armour,  as  the  breast.plate,  &c.  from  zctiff-cn  to  sur. 
round.     But  may   it  not  be   conjectured,   with   as 
much   reason,    that  it  originally   signified   olfensivc 
arms  ;  from  Isl.  veif-a,  Teut.  uipp~i:n,  to  brandish  ? 
Wapinschavv,    Wapinschawing,   s.      An    ex- 
liibition  of  arnns,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
person,  made   at  certain   times  in    every   dis- 
trict, S. 

"  It  is  statute,  that  wapinschaw  sal  be  keiped 
&  haldin."     Stat.  Will.  c.  xxiii.  §  6. 

"  It  was  ord.xnit  in  the  secound  Parliament  of 
our  Souerane  Lord  the  King,  that  ilk  Schircf  of 
the  realmc  sould  gar  wapinshawing  be  maid  fourc 
tymos  ilk  ycir,  in  als  mony  jilacis  as  war  speidfull, 
within  his  Baillierie."  Acts  Ja.  I.  1425,  c.  67. 
edit.  1566. 

The  names  of  all  who  appeared,  were  to  be  en- 
rolled. These  meetings  wore  not  designed  for  mi- 
litary exercise,  but  only  for  shewing  that  the  lieges 
were  properly  i)rovided  with  arms;  from  A.S. 
Wdi'im,  weapon,  and  sccazc-ian,  to  shew.  It  was  also 
provided,  tliat  a  captain  should  be  chosen  for  each 
parish  to  instruct  the  parisliioners  in  the  military 
»'Xi.rrise ;  for  which  iiurposc  they  were  to  assemble 
twice  at  least  every  month,  during  May,  .(une  and 
,luly.     The  Swedes  had  formerly  a  ttrra  of  a  jinii- 
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lar  signification,  wapna-si/n,  from  wapn  aruva,  and 
.v!yn-ff,  monstrare.  Y.  Ihre,  vo.  Moenftra.  He  de- 
rives the  niodcra  military  term  vtuftcr  from  Lat. 
rnun^lrarc. 

Our  word  evidently  differs,  in  its  signification, 
from  E.  wupcnlttke,  which  secuis  to  be  synon.  with 
that  division  of  a  county  railed  Hundred.  Some, 
apparently  without  foiindationj  derive  the  term  from 
A.  S.  wucpn,  and  tacc-an  to  teach,  q.  a  certain  dis- 
trict to  be  taught  the  use  of  arms.  Dr  Johns,  says, 
that  "  upon  a  meeting  for  that  purpose  the}-  touched 
each  other's  weapons  in  token  of  their  fidelity  and 
allegiance."  Hoveden  indeed  derives  it  a  tac/u  ar. 
muruin  ;  but  gives  a  more  probable  account  of  thev 
ceremony .  When  any  one,  he  says,  was  aj)pointe(l 
I'refect  of  the  zcripen/akc,  on  a  fixed  day,  in  the 
])lace  where  they  were  wont  to  assemble,  all  the 
elders  rose  up  to  him,  as  he  dismounted  from  his 
horse.  He,  having  erected  his  spear,  all  that  were 
present  came  and  touched  it  with  their  lances  ; 
and  thus  they  gave  a  i)ledgc  of  their  mutual  engage, 
ment,  by  the  contact  of  arms.     V.  Cowel. 

This  practice  was  undoubtedly  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  Goths.  Among  them  the  mode  of  de- 
creeing edicts  by  the  people  at  large,  by  the  clashing 
of  their  arms,  was  called  tVupnlak.  The  same 
word  denoted  the  confirmation  of  a  judicial  edict 
by  the  touch  of  arms.  The  votes  being  collected, 
the  Judge  reached  forth  a  spear,  by  touching  which 
all  his  assessors  confirmed  the  sentence.  V.  Vercl. 
and  Ihre  in  vo.  Spelman,  to.  IVapentachium, 
thinks  that  this  custom  is  to  be  traced  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  and  also  of  the  -Macedonians, 
who,  when  displeased  with  any  measure  in  their 
public  assemblies,  were  wont  to  express  their  dis- 
satisfaction by  striking  their  shields. 

WAPPIT,/-«r/./,«. 

The  feind  is  our  felloun  fa,  in  the  we  confyde, 
Thou  moder  of  all  mercye,  and  thcmenare. 
For  ws  wuppit  in  wo  in  this  warld  w)de. 
To  thy  sone  mak  thy  mane,  and  thy  raak.Tr. 

Houlate,  iii.  9. 
The  only  sense  given  of  wappit  by  Mr  Pink,   is 
"  warped,  turned."     But  here  it  certainly  signifies, 
wrapped,  enveloped  ;    Su.G.  wep-a,  to  lap  about. 

WAR,  War R,  Ware,  Were,  aJ/'.     Worse,  S. 
war,  A.  Bor. 

—  Pece  and  pece  the  eild  sync  war  and  war 
Begouth  to  wax,  the  cullour  fading  far. 

Doug.  Virgil,  253.  16. 
Syne  dool  fells  us,  the  weak  ay  wins  the  warr. 
Ross's  Ilclcnore,  p.  91. 
Sevcryus  Sone  he  wes  but  dowfe, 
Bot  he  wes  were  than  he  all  owte. 

IVyntown,  v.  8.  172. 
MocsG.  wairs,  wairsiza,  >>u.G.  wavrrc,  werre, 
A.S.  wuerra,  Isl.  verre,  id.     V.  Wor. 

To  War,  Waur,  v.  a.     To  overcome,  to  outdo 
in  working,  running,  Ss-c.  S.,  to  wo'st,  E. 
And  now  has  Prislis  the  fordel,  and  syne  in  hye 
The  big  Ccntaure  hir  warris,  and  slippis  by. 
Doug,  f'irgi/,  132.  41. 
'•  The  scholar  may  war  the  master  by  a  time.'' — 
S.  Prov.  Kelly,  p.  310. 
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An'  Scotland  drew  her  pipe  an'  blew, 
'  Up,  and  wttur  them  a',  man  !' 

Burns,  iii.  270, 
From  the  adj.     In  like  manner  in  Isl.  and  Sw. 
there  is  a  n.  v.  formed  from  the  adj.  ;  ver^iia,  and 
fuerwaerr-a,  detcriorari,  to  become  worse. 

WAR,  subst.  V.     Were. 

The  Uomtinys  now  begynnys  her, 
Oir  men  that  war  in  gret  distress, 
And  assayit  full  gret  hardynes. 

Harbour,  i.  447.  MS. 
Thai  trowit  be  than  thai  war  in  Awendaille. 
IVallacc,  iii.  78.  .MS. 
S>v.  Gorm.  war,  A.  S.  waeron,  Alcm.  waran,  O. 
Dan.  wuru. 
WAR,  (ulj.     Aware,  wary,  E.  u)rt/v.     V.  Wer. 

War,  v.  imp     War  him,  befal  him. 

A  Scottis  man,  that  him  handlyt  hat, 

He  hynt  than  be  the  arniys  twa; 

And  iu(ir  him  wole  or  war  him  \va, 

Jle  ewyn  apon  his  bak  him  flang. 

Barbour,  xvi.  650.  MS. 
This  seems  more  nearly  allied  to  Su.G.  war.a, 
-to  be,  than  to  any  v.  I  have  met  with  ;  q.  be  good 
tir  evil  to  him,  like  the  Sw.  phrase  ;  If^are  huermcd 
hunt  del  will ;  Be  this  as  it  will  ;  Wideg.  I  sus- 
pect, however,  tliat  it  is  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a 
peculiar  use  of  the  following  v.     V.  sense  2. 

To  WAR,  Ware,  Wair,  Wayr,  v.  a.  i.  To 
lay  out,  as  expcncc,  S.,  as  to  war  siluer,  to  lay 
out  money,  S.,  A.  Bor, 

"  They  shall  be  lyable  both  for  intromission  and 
omission,  and  shall  have  no  allowance  or  defalca- 
tion of  the  charges  and  expences  waircd  out  by 
them."     Act  Scd'.  25th  Feb.  1093. 

On  ilkane  fyngar  scho  wars  ringis  tuo  : 
Scho  was  als  pround  as  any  paiiingo. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  70. 
Prnttnd  is  perhaps  au  error  (or  proud.      It  may 
however,  be  the  same  with  proipid. 

Na  marvtl  though  ill  win  ill  wared  be. 

I'olwarl,  fV'a(son\s  Coll.  iii.  28. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  Prov.  expression,  III 
urar'd,  and  wcil  war'd,  are  still  used  concerning 
money  ill  or  well  laid  out,  S. 

2.  To  expend,  to  bestow,  in  whatever  sense  ;  as, 
to  war  time,  labour,  life,  &tc.  S.,  A.  Bor. 
Warit  part.  pa. 

Think  weil  warit  the  tymc  thow  hcs  done  spend. 
And  the  travale  that  thow  hes  done  sustcne; 
Sen  it  is  lirocht  now  to  sic  gud  ane  end. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  286. 
And  nane,  as  yet,  his  [eir]  thair  lawhor  wairit; 
As  na  man  war  that  for  this  cout\try  carit. 

Ibid.  p.  290. 
Be  I  ane  Lord,  and  not  lord-lyk, 
Then  every  pt-lour  and  piirs-i'yk 
Say  is,  Land  war  bettir  warit  oil  me. 

Dunbar,    Banntityne  Poemx,  p.  62. 
"  All  men,    that  have  any  perfect  favour  thereto, 
will  not  only  be  careful  of  his  counsel,   and  spend 
his  goods  and  gear,  but  also  they  will  ware  thair 


lives  to  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  same." 
Pilscottie,  p.  14. 

Thus  Symon's  held  upon  the  wall  was  brokin  ; 
And  als  freir  Johnc  attour  the  stay r  was  lop. 

pin. 
And  hurt  his  heid,  and  wart  him  woundcnV/; 
And  Alesoun  scho  gat  nocht  all  her  will. 

Dunbar,  Matt/and  Poems,  p.  86. 
i.  e.  bestowed  himself. 

A  similar  phrase  i:j  used  concerning  one  who  is 
supposed  to  deserve  any  cross  accident  that  befals 
him  ;   //'.v  weill  wur\l  on  him,  or  at  his  hand,  S. 
3.  To  waste,  to  squander,  to  throw  away. 

Tj/iie  nocht  tliir  men,  but  to  sura  strenth  ye  ryd, 
And  I  sail  pass  to  get  yow  power  mar  ; 
Thir  ar  our  gud  thus  lychtly  for  to  ivar. 

IVallace,  viii.  198,  MS.      IVear,  edit.  1018. 
Syn  to  the  King  he  raykyt  in  gret  ire. 
And  said  on  lowd.  Was  this  all  your  desyr. 
To  wajjr  a  Scot  thus  lychtly  into  wayn  ? 

iJjid.  xi.  255.  MS. 
Isl.   ver-ia,   to   buy,   to  purchase;    to  sell;    to 
make  merchandise;    f^cria   vara  sinni,    to  sell   his 
wares;  Tent,  luucr-r/i,   to   promise  a    price.     This 
has   been  deduced  from  waer,  true,  Alem.  war-en^ 
to   plight  faith,   i.  e.   to   verify,   to  give    assurance 
that  the  goods  sold  are  sufficient ;  as  the  seller  was 
anciently  bound  to  do.    Uence  E.  ware,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, something  to  bo  sold.     This  word  seems 
very  ancient;,  as  also  found  in  Celt.     C.  B.  gwarr- 
io,  wnrr-io,  to  spend  money;   Hay. 
To  WARAND,  v.  a.     To  protect,  S.  aad  E. 
warrant,  to  give  security  against  danger. 
For  wytht  hym  had  Maximiane 
All  the  gud  fechtarys  of  the  land  ; 
Nane  left,  that  evyr  wytht  strenthe  of  hand- 
Mycht  tcaraiid  the  small  folk  fra  thcfycht, 
Na  for  to  stynt  thare  fays  mycht. 

Wi/ntoKTi,  v.  10.  517. 
A.  S.  ware-n-ian,  cavcre  sibi,  defendere  se.  Lye 
(Addit.  Juu.  Etyin.)  derives  Fi.  xiurrant  from  A.S. 
ziar-ian  defendere.  This  is  obviously  the  origin  ;. 
analogous  to  Su.G.  zcaer-a,  tueri.  Hence  icacrn-a, 
id.  wucrn,  a  tower;  resembling  A.S.  zcaering,  a 
mound,  a  rampart,  a  fortress, 
Warand,  Warrand,  s.  A  place  of  shelter 
or  crefence  from  enemies. 

And  thai  that  saw  sa  sudandly 
That  folk  come  egyrly  prikand 
Rycht  belwix  thaim  and  thair  zsarund, 
Thai  war  in  to  full  gret  ell'ray. 

Barbour,  vi.  122.  MS-, 
The  chiftanis  brak  array,  and  went  thare  gate^ 
The  baneris  left  al  blout  and  dyssolate, 
Socht  to  zcarrand  on  horshak,  he  and  he, 
Frawart  thare  fais,  and  held  to  the  ciete. 

Doug.  Virgil,  397.  7. 
It  OCCURS  in  the  same  sense,  O.  F. 
The  targe  was  his  warrant, 
That  none  till  hini  threw. 
RoJi.  dc  lirunne,  Ellis's  Spec.  i.  121.     V.  the  ». 
WARBLE,  /.     A  sort  of  worm  that  breeds  be- 
twixt the  outer  and  inner  skin  of  beasts,  S.  a 
swelling  on  the  back  of  a  cow  or  ox,  A.  Bor. 
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A.S.  wear,  Tcut.  lueer,  a  knot,  puff,  or  bunch; 
any  thing  callous. 
To  WARBLE,  ?;.  «.    To  wrij;gle,&c.    V.  Wra- 

BIL. 

WARD,  s.      1.  A  division  of  an  army. 

Apoiiii  this  wysc  the  oistis  anil  wardts  hale 
^     On  athir  part  returnyt  in  batale. 

Dot/g.  f'irgil,  430.  17. 
2.  A  small  piece  of  pasture  p;round,  inclosed  on 
all  sides,  generally  appropriated  to  young  qua- 
drupeds ;    as,  the  calf-vjard^  the  place  where 
calves  are  inclosed  for  pasture,  S. 

Within  the  ward  1  might  hare  clos'd  thee 
Where  w  ell  thou  inightcst  have  repos'd  thee, 
Ainang  the  Laird's  best  liilits, 

Wutsii)Cs  Coll.  i.  49. 
Thus  Su.G.  waard,  not  only  signilics  custodia, 
but  sepes,  scpinuMitum,   i.  e.  the  means  of  keeping  in 
safety  ;  A.  S.  gcitrd. 
To  WARD,  -v.  a.     To  imprison. 

"  It  appears  from  the  old  records,  that  a  com- 
pany of  pla)crs  w-erc  in  Perth,  .lune  3d.,  1589.  In 
obedience  to  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  which 
bad  been  made  in  the  year  1571 — 5,  they  apijlied  to 
the  consistory  of  the  church  for  a  licence,  and  she\i. 
ed  a  copy  of  the  play,  which  they  proposed  to  ex- 
hibit. The  words  of  the  record,  some  of  them  a 
little  modernised,  arc,  '  Pertli,  June  3d.  1589, 
'J'he  minister  and  ciders  give  licence  to  play  the 
play,  witli  conditions,  that  no  swearing,  banning, 
nor  one  [ouie]  scurrility  shall  be  spoken,  which 
would  be  a  scandal  to  our  religion  which  we  pro- 
fess, and  for  an  evil  example  unto  others.  Also, 
that  nothing  shall  be  added  to  what  is  in  the  register 
of  the  jilay  itself.  If  any  one  who  plajs  shall  do 
in  the  contrary,  he  shall  Ik  ii'urded,  and  make  his 
public  repentance'  That  is,  he  was  to  be  imprison- 
ed, and  afterwards  to  ap|)ear  in  the  church  to  be 
rebuked  in  the  public  place  of  repentance. "  Sta- 
tist.  Ace.  (Perth),  xviii.  522. 

iv   ]>i(t  in  ward ;  Su.G.  waerJ-a,  custodire. 
WARD  AND  WARSEL,  security  for,  pledge, 
S.  B. 

Ye  may  meet  with  skaith, 

There's  fouk  gangs  here,  that's  abler  than  we 

baith. 
E'en  sit  you  still,  and  rest  you  here  with  me, 
And  1  sail  ward  and  warscl  for  yon  be. 

Rosi's  Jleleiiore,  p.  31. 
As  ward  signifies  keeping,  wamil  seems  corr. 
from  wardiei  perhaps  from  A.S.  weard  custodia, 
and  .scll-un  iradere  ;  q.  security  for  delivery  of  what 
has  l>cen  V  pt.  Wachter  observes  that  the  Germ, 
.vrt^  from  scl-cn,  tradere,  conveys  this  idea.  Tradi- 
tioni'ui,  praebitionem  et  cxhibitiouem  ejus  rei,  cui 
aiKir-clitur — signilicat  ;  Proleg.  Sect.  V.  Su.G. 
tcv/(  •i/.i/,   praestare,  sensu  juridico. 

WaKDE,  ,1'.     A  decision,  a  determination;    a 

forensic  terrii,  Iiiterloquutoiir  synon. 

"  And  ilk  soytour  before  he  is  admitted  and  re. 

ceavcd  be  the  Judge,    sould  be  examinat  in   Ihrie 

c.Airts,  gil  he  can  make  recordc  of  the  court  (of  aiie 

p'T-r.s    dcdticfd  in   court)  or   report  ane  sufficient 

wurde  (interloquutour)  or  dome,  aneut  ilardes  or 

Vol.  U. 


exceptions  asked  in  the  court?"     Quon.  Attach,  c. 
30.  §    3. 

L.  B.  warda,  E.  award.  Su.G.  ui«c»--/a  sinnilies, 
in  a  forensic  sense,  to  purge  one's  self  by  oath,  (an 
oblique  use  of  the  v.  signifying  to  defend)  ;  whence 
ivardj  he  who  has  ]iurg>.-d  liiniself  in  this  manner  ; 
Ihre.^  V'eria  the  haniim  vari  varder  ;  Si  juramento 
pracstito  defcndens,  liber  erit  ;  Seren.  Addend,  vo. 
.  I  ward. 
W ARDOUR,  r. 

Oil'  fci  lifiil  fyne  favour  war  thair  faces  meik. 
All  full  of  (luri.->t  fairluid,  as  llouris  in  June, 
Qnhyt,  sfimlie,  and  soft,  as  the  sweet  lillies  : 
New  upspred  upon  spray  as  new  Ep\nist  ro.<e. 
Arrayit  lyallie  about  with    mony   riche   ivar- 
dour. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  Xh. 
Mr  Pink,   inclines  to  render  it  "  ward  or  divi- 
sion;  what  we  call  plot  of  a  garden  :"    Note,  p. 
aS".     But  perhaps  it  rather  means  vci  d:irc. 
WARDRAIPPER,  s.    The  keqjer  of  the  ward- 
robe. 

The  wardraipper  of  W'niis'  hour 
To  giti'a  jobjet  he  is  als  doure. 
As  it  war  olFanc  fute  syd  frog. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poiuis,  p.  00. 
Jvlilcf  is  probably  an  error  for  dobUt,  a  doublet. 
From  wurdrcip,    wurdrep,    wardrip :    as  ward- 
robe is  written  by  Dunbar,   Ibid.  p.  'M.  91.  92. 
To  WARE,  V.  a.     To  expend,  &c.     V.  Was. 
WARE,  s.     Price,  estimation. 

'J"he  Dowglas  in  th.iy  dayis.  duchlye  alquharc, 
Archibald  the  honorable  in  habitationis. 
Wcddit  that  wlowk  wicht,  worlhyc  of  ware, 

With  rent  and  v\ith  riches. 

IJoulu/e,  ii.  19. 
For  A.  S.  -ivcr,  were,  capitis  cstimatio;   or  rather 
from  iL'ure,  Su.CJ.  wara,  nicrx. 
From  the  latter  is  formed. 

Whole-ware,  s.     The  whole  of  any  thing,  the 
whole  lot  or  assortment ;    a  phrase  'oorrowed 
from  mercantile  transactions. 
"  He  saitli.   111  the  whole-ware  of  these  tilings, 

the  life  of  my  soul  standeth."    Bruce's  Eleven  Serm. 

1.  6.    1.      V.  ilAI.E-M  AKE. 

WARE,  /.     A  tough  and  hard  knot  in  a  tree. 
Bot  fessynyt  sa  is  in  tho  ware  the  grip 
That  by  na  maner  force,  thocht  he  was  wicht. 
Furth  of  the  stok  the  schaft  vp  pnl  he  micht. 
'  Dong.  I'irgil,  440.  40. 
A.S.  wear,   Belg.    weir,  callus,    nodus,   tuber; 
Undd.    Sibb.  renders  it  as  an  adj.      "  ll'ur  nott. 
hard  knot  in  a  tree  ;"  Gi. 

WAR£,  WAR,/>n;.  V.  Wore;  from  tcfw/-. 

He    bad    him    bring     with    him     the    sceptour 

vand, — 
The  collare  piclit  with  orient  peirlcsals 
That  sche  iimquhile  war  about  hir  hals. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  33.  42. 
WARE,  Wair,  s.     1.  The  sea-weed,  called  n/- 
gu  marina  i  sometimes  sca-warc,  S.  pi.  wart's. 

As  ane  roik  of  the  se, — 

Skellvis  and  forncy  craggis  thav  assav, 
4  M 
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Iton  tanil  and  raiaiid,  and  may  noclit  rmparc, 
Hot  gyf  thay  sched  fia  liis  s^  dis  tin;  irarc. 

Doug,  i'iigi/,  'i'2S.  31. 

Siillir  tliat  llii"  paliiRs  of  our  airis 

Uirssil  on  llu"  crai;  aliiiaiit  ilk  roulli  and  wari!-. 

I  hill.  V.i'i.'l. 
•'  Bcsydis  tliis  IvL'Insay  forsaid,  la}cs  Bernoray- 
Deg,  hallc  anc  niylc  lange,  and  aiu;  niylc  of  bicadthc, 
ani!  laichc  rough  ile,  full  of  littli:  roiigli  craigcs  and 
liow  bftvvixt,  ofnaturall  ffrtile  I'irttic,  nitli  infinite 
sca-wdic  on  cvfry  stane  of  the  banie."  Monroe's 
lies,  p.  43. 

"  On  tliis  coast,  groat  quandtits  of  sea. weed, 
called  ivarc,  arc  thrown  uj)  on  the  shore,  wliieh  the 
farmers  lay  on  the  ground,  and  lind  very  prolilabic 
in  raising  crops  of  barley."  1*.  Ganirie,  lianlfs. 
Statist.  Ace.  i.  Ji'i. 

A.  l5or.  u'uur,  or  weir  ;  in  Thanot  island,  wurr, 
or  U'oor  ;  Soinner. 
2.   Fucus  vcsiculosus. 

"  Bladder  Fucus,  or  comn)on  Sea  Wrack.  An. 
glis.  Scii-U'circ    Scotis."     l^ightfoot,  p.  901. 

Spelnian,  and  Skene,  derive  it  from  Fr.  vurech. 
But  this  jiroperly  signifies  wreck,  or  all  that  is  cast 
out  by  the  sea.  It  is  evidently  the  same  with  A.S. 
r^'fir,  u-aur,  Bclg.  iiicr,  alga  marina.  Sae--v(Uir, 
(il.AcIfric. 

Wared,    part,  pa.      Manured    with   sea-vvee<J, 
Orkii. 

"  In  the  spring  season,  after  the  oats  are  sown, 
the  farmer  gives  the  wared  land  one  ploughing, 
which  they  call  their  fallow."  P.  Westray,  Statist. 
,Vcc.  xvi.  '253. 

To  WARY,  Warye,  Werkay,  v.  a.     i.  To 
curse,  to  execrate  ;  Lancasli.  to  wish  evil  to. 
The  time  sal  cum,  <iu1umi   I'urnus  sal  perfay 
Hate  and  wurijc  this  spulye  and  this  day. 

DutiiT.  I'irgil,  33.').  10. 
Thay  curs  and  ivary  fast  this  vengealjil  were. 

Ihid.  3(iS.  40. 
Bot  Schyr  Amery  did  noeht  sua  ; 
■J'o  sum  bath  land  and  lyifgailf  he. 
To  leve  the  Bruysis  few  te, 
."Vnd  serve  the  King  oll'Inghuid, 
And  oil' him  for  to  hald  the  land; 
'  And  xvcrraii  the  Brwyse  as  thair  fa. 

Jiarhoiir,  ii.  462. 
It  may,   however,    here   signify,   nialing,    or  ab. 
jure. 

2.   To  bring  a  curse  upon.;   waiiit,  wara't,  really- 
accursed. 

"  About  this  tyme  deceissit  the  -wariil  creature 
Machomete,  quilk  was  in  the  tyme  of  kyng  Fer- 
qnhart."     Bellcnd.  C'ron.  B.  ix.  c.  'il. 

"  Cursit  and  wariit  is  he  that  honouris  nocht  his 
father  and  mother.  Abp.  JIamiltoun's  C'alechisme, 
Fol.  7.  b. 

Thane  warc/'t  war  thy  weirdis  and  wanhap. 
Mditland  I'ncin.y,  p.  1 03. 
It  occurs  in  O.  I".. 

'•  Than  he  began  to  warj/e  and  to  swere." 
AViclif,  Malt.  \\vi. 

"  I  warr^c,  I  banne  or  curse. — Tliis  is  a  f.irrc 
yorlliren  termc;"  I'alsgraue. 
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A.S.  weri-an,  waerg.iaii,  %vaen'g-an,  maledicerc, 
cxccrari.  MocsG.  xuarg-ian,  damnare,  and  irruh- 
Jan,  accnsare,  seem  radically  the  same.  Junius 
views  A.  S.  wrcg-an,  to  accuse,  as  formed  from  iio- 
rig-aii,  to  curse  J  Gl.  Goth.  V.  Waiiu.vch. 
Warying,  s.     a  curse,  an  execration. 

'•  And  to  ilkanc  of  thir  cnrsingis  i.^-  warj/iniris 
afore  rehersK,  the  peple  ansuerd  Amen."  Abp. 
llamiltoun's  Catechisme,  Fol.  7.  b. 

To  WARY,  V.  a.     To  alter,  for  varji. 

But  laith  me  war,  but  vther  offences  or  cryme, 
Anc  rural  body  snid  iuterlrlk  my  ryme, 
I'hocht  sum   wald  swcrc,   that   1   the  text   haue 

luariji/. 
Or  that  i  hane  this  volume  quite  myscaryit. 
Doug,  f'trgil,  Pnf.  11.  55. 

WARYDRAGGEL,  s.     "  One  who  is  draggled 
with  mire,"  S.  B. 

"  —They  saw  how  blubber'd  an'  droukit  the  peer 
warif-draggelt  war  fan  they  cam  in."  Journal  fronv 
London,  p.  7. 

Far  wury'drugglc,  an'  sharger  elf, 
I  hae  the  gear  upo'  my  skelt", 
Will  make  theai  soon  lay  down  their  pelf. 
Fur/H-fi's  Shop  BUI,  Ibid.  p.  12. 
\.  ^VA^LInllAc;  and  Whig. 

To  WAR  YS,  V.  a.     To  guard,  to  defend. 

King  Arthur  Jhesu  besoght.  seymly  with  sight, 
"  As   thou   art   soveranc   God,    sickerly,    and 

syre, 
"  At   thow   wald   ivurijs  fra   wo    \\  avane   the  ' 
wight!"  (jaivun  and  Gid.  iv.  1. 

Sii.G.  iviicr-a.,  wacr-ia,  id.  L.  B.  giiur-irc  tiieri, 
protegere.  A.  Bor.  %i<uri\t  iscvidentl\  allied  ;  "  that 
liatli  conquered  any  disease  or  dillicully  ;  and  is 
secure  analnst  the  future:"   Grose. 

WARLSON,  Warysoun,  Waresone,  s.      Re- 
ward. 

—And  hyrht  all  Fyfe  in  wari/'^oiiii 
'Jill  him.  that  myeht  othir  ta  or  sla 
Robert  the  Briuc,  that  wes  his  fa. 

Barbour,  ii.  206.  MS. 
Ijuve  preysis,  but  comparesone. 
Both  gentill,  sem|iill,  gcnerall; 
And  of  fre  will  gcvis  wiiraoiie. 
As  fortoun  ehaiisis  to  betall. 

Sco//,  B(iii)ialj/ne  Boons,  p.  192. 
Lord  Hailes  renders  it  "  remed)',  recover}."     In 
this  case  it  would  be  from    Fr.  guarison,    id.   from 
giiarir,  gucrir.   to  heal.      But  it  seems  rather  to  sig- 
nify, reward. 

This  is  its  signification  in  O.  E. 

— Alle  that  him  serucd  he  brouht  to  ivarisoun. 

R.  Jiriinne,  p.  24. 
Chaucer  uses  this  term  for  mcriic,  in   the  original 
of  Koin.  Rose.      Tyrwhitt  observes  that  iiuirijsomi  is 
do II a/ iv II in,  Prompt.  Parv.     Garj/\oui!,  learcsoii,  re- 
ward, riches;   Gl.  R.  Glouc. 

I  apprehend  that  Vt.  guerdon  and  F.  mvurd,  arc 
both  from  the  same  origin  \wth  this;  which  proba. 
biy  is  Su.G.  iiH/erd  preliuin,  or  waerd  dignM> ; 
MoesG.  wairtlis.  For  a  reward  is  that  which  is  given 
loonc  who  is  accounted  worlhj/  in  some  n'spect. 
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As  used  l)j  Gower,  it  seems  merely  to  signify  pr*. 
vision,  sustctiiintc. 

My  fattier  here  hath  but  a  lytc 
Of  ivriri/ion,  and  that  he  Mcndc 
Had  all  be  lost,  but  tiowc  amende 
He  may  well  through  your  noble  grace. 

Coiif.  Am.  Fol.  26.  b.  col.  1. 
WARTSON,  /.     Expl.  "  Note  of  assault." 
I'.ither  reecive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers, 
Or  straiijht  they  sound  their  u'diisu/i. 
And  storm  and  spoil  th}-  ijarrison. 

Liii/  of  /lie  Last  Aliiist/cl,  C  IV.  21. 
This  seems  radically  ditt'crent  from  the  preceding; 
perhaps  (|.  xiHir-suKiid,  from  Vr.  guerre,  and  sun. 

To  WARK,  Werk,  -v.  n.      To  ache,  A.  Bor. 
ycrk,  S. 

For  (pjliy  throw  falset  and  subdllilic, 

Thay  cliaist  away  Justice,  and  Ivjuitie, 

For  laik  of  quhilks  my  held  dois  ivarl:  and  vaik, 

And  all  my  body  trviubill  dois  and  schaik. 

Ijiiment.  L.  Scoll.  A.  ii.  fi. 
The  Ingliss  men  tuk  playnh-  [lart  to  lie, 
On  horssis  some,  to  strenlhis  part  can  found, 
To  socour  thaim,  with  mou)   iveri-mtd  wound. 
IWilla,'',  iii.  '201.  ?ilS. 
In  edit.  KiiS.  absurdly  reiidered  ivorLiiig. 
A.  S.  wiierc,  Sn.Ci.  leuert,  dolor;   lii/fiviiilwcicrt, 
capitis  dolor,   ahead-ache;   itwt'/'^-;/,  dolcrc ;   weri, 
Chaucer,  id.    A.  Hor.  wart,  a  ])aiii  or  ache. 

WARK,  Warke,  r.     Work,  S. 

"  — The  mitiisterie,  a>  I  have  said,  is  anc  w/irte, 
and  no  idleletli."      Ijruce's  !]leve!i  Serm.  A  a.  8.  a. 

"  Ji  iiri  bears  wilness  of  win  well  doe.s ;"  Ram- 
say's S.  Frov.  |).  7  1. 

Warkly,    ^idj.       Given   to    work,    diligent,    S. 

Germ,  iiirklich,  effective. 
Warkloom,  s.     a  tool  or  instrument  for  wori- 
ing,   in  whatever    way,   S.     Thus  the  term  is 
used  as  to  a  pen. 

But  i^owkcd  i;oose,  I  am  right  glad, 
Tliou  art  begun  in  write  (o  llyte; 
Sen,  Low  n,  thy  language  1  have  laid, 
And  put  thee  to  thy  pen  to  write; 
Now,  Dog,  1  shall  thie  sae  despite, 
U'ith  pricking  put  thee  to  sick  speid. 
And  cause  thee  (Ciirr)  that  wurkLium  f[uife, 
Syne  seek  a  hole  to  hide  thy  heail. 

I'ulwiirl.  Il'a/suii's  C'd/l.  iii.  :i.      \.  Lome. 
Warkman,  s.     a  labourer,  S. 

"  So  he  man  be  a  failhfull  and  a  woorthie  icart- 
man.''''      Uruce's  I'.leven  Serin.  ,V  a.  S.  b. 

WARLD,  ,f.     1.  Tlie  world,  S. 

I  wow  to  God,  that  has  the  irarld  in  wauld. 

IWdlaec,  X.  J79. 
Su.G.  tcercld,   id.,  which  has  been  deduced  from 
MoesG.  :c(«'/'.v,lsl.  re;-, man,  and  «//</,  old,  (aelas)  age. 
2.  A  great  multitude,  S. 

Slanding  there,  I  sawc 

A  -warld  of  folk,  and  by  (haire  rontenancc 
Thair  hcrtis  seni)  t  full  of  displesance. 

King  Qiiiiir.  iii.  9. 
WARLIEST,  adj.     Most  wary  ;    used  metaph. 
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"  Yonc  is  the  warliesi  wane,"  said   the   wise 

king, 
That  ever  I  wist  in  my  walk  in  all  this  warld 

vvyde.  , 

And  the  straitest  of  stuf  with  richesc  to  ring. 
With  unabasit  bcrnys  bergane  to  abide. 

Gawaii  and  Got.  ii.  15. 
Instead  ofwht,  it  is  vht  edit.  l.")08. 
The  meaning  is,  "  Yonder  house  is  the  best  de- 
fended."    A.  S.  -jjaerlic,  cautus. 

WARLO,  s.     A   term  used  to  denote  a  wicked 
person. 

Ilud-pykis,  hurdars  and  gadderaris, 
All  wilh  that  luarlo  went. 

Dunbar,  lianiialijne  Poems,  p.  2S. 
This  is  the  account  given  of  Couatijee,  or  Covet- 
ousncss,  [jersonilied. 

I  half  ane  quick  divill  to  my  wyfe, 

That  haldis  me  evir  in  sturt  and  stryfc: 

That  warlo,  and  sche  wist 

That  1  wald  cum  to  this  gud  toun, 

Sche  wald  call  me  fals  ladrone  louu. 

And  ding  me  in  (he  dus(. 

A\'c  men  that  hes  sic  w  ickit  wyvis 

In  grit  I.mgiior  we  kid  our  lyvis, 

Ay  drellland  in  diseiss. 

Tjijndsajj,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  fj. 
It  is  soinedmes  used  as  an  adj.     Thus   the  (itie  of 
a  poem  in  the  l']vergrecn  is, 

A  b^'tand  ballat  on  unirln  wives. 
That  gar  thair  men  live  |)ingiug  lives. 

1.  JI. 
The  term,  throughout  the  jioem,  is  synon.  witb 
evil,  especially  in  reference  to  tin;  temper,  A.  S. 
waer-loga,  a  hy])ocrite,  a  covenant- breaker ;  a 
wicked  person;  compounded  of  icf/cwv;  a  covenant, 
and  loga  a  liar. 

WARLOCK,  s.     A  wizzanl,  a  man  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  compact  with   the   devil,   or   to 
deal  with  familiar  spirits,  S. 
"  JVarloelc  in  Scotland  is  a|)|)lied  to  a  man  whom 
the  vulgar  suppose  to   be  conversant  wilh  spirits;" 
Johns.  Diet. 

"  This  JJarton's  wife  had  been  likewise  taken  with 
him,  who  decl.ind.  that  she  never  knew  him  to  have 
been  a  warlnclt  before;  and  he  likewise  declared, 
(hat  he  never  knew  her  ro  have  been  a  witch  before." 
Satan's  Invisihle  World,  |).  87. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  told  concerning  the  jn>tlv 
celebrad'd  John  .\apier  of  .Merchistoun,  inventor  of 
the  logarithms,  who,  during  great  jiart  of  the  time 
w  hen  he  was  making  his  calculations,  resided  at  Gar(- 
ness  in  the  jiarish  of  Dr^nien. 

"■  lie  used  frequentiv,  in  the  evening,  to  walk  out 
in  his  night  gown  and  cap.  This,  with  some  thing* 
which  (o  (he  vulgar  appeared  rather  odd,  fixed  on 
him  the  character  of  a  \iarloeL-.  It  was  lirmly  be- 
lieved, and  currently  reported,  that  he  was  in  com- 
pact with  (he  devil  ;  aiul  the  time  he  spent  in  sliid>' 
was  spent  in  learning  the  black  art.  and  holding  con. 
versation  wi(h  Old  Xid:"  F.  Killearn,  Stirlings. 
Statist.  Ace.  xvi.  KJS. 

Sibb.  views  warlo  as  synon.  with  this  term.     But 
I  have  met  with  no  proof  that  it  is  ever  used  in  rehi- 
•l  -M  'i 
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tion  to  sorccr}-.  IVinloct  seems  radically  dift\Tcni, 
lii'ariiif;  strong  marks  of  afTuiity  to  Isl.  vrntUut-r,  an 
incantation,  or  nia^lral  song  used  for  calling  up  evil 
spirits.  Carniou  qtioddam  ma;;icum  (|uo  roiiciiine 
cantato  iIlvi(al)tll^mali  ginii  ad  iudicanduni  futura; 
Vcrtl.  lud.  pT  QH 1. 

It  seems  (o  liavi;  hccn  a  received  opiniDii  in  this 
country,  that  the  devil  gave  all  those,  who  entered 
into  his  service,  new  names,  by  which  they  were  to 
be  called  in  all  Iheir  nocturnal  meetings  ;  and  that,  if 
any  one  of  them  was  accidentally  designed  by  his  or 
her  proper  name,  the  spell  was  dissolved.  V.  Sa- 
tan's Invisihli^  World,  p.  14. 

The  same  idea  prevailed  in  Iceland.  It  was  also 
believed  in  th;it  country,  that  the  sonls  of  those,  ac- 
(piainted  with  magical  arts,  left  their  bodies  in  a  sort 
of  lifeless  state,  when  they  made  those  expeditions 
through  the  air,  which  wera  called  ILimfarir,  and 
which  were  [indfrtakcn  for  magical  purposes. 

WARM,  s.     The  act  of  warming,  S. 

This  morning  raw,  gin  ye'vc  all  night  been  out, 
That  yc  wad  thole  a  warm  I  inakna  doubt. 

Ross's  Ilelenorc,  p.  78. 
To  WARNE,  -J.  a.     To  refuse. 

The  Dowglas  then  his  way  has  tanc 
Rycht  to  the  horss,  as  he  him  bad  ; 
But  he  that  him  in  yhemsell  had, 
Than  wurnj/i  hym  dispitously. 

Harbour,  ii.  137.  MS. 
Thus  trclyt  he,  and  cheryst  wondyr  fair 
Trew  Scottis  men  that  fewte  maid  him  thar, 
And  gaitfgretly  feill  gudis  at  he  wan  ; 
lie  U'anid  it  noclit  till  na  gud  Scottis  man. 

IVa/lacc,  vi.  777.  MS. 
In  old  editions,  it  is  changed  to  spared. 
It  is  also  used  in  a  neuf.  sense. 

And  swa  the  land  abandownyt  he. 
That  durst  nane  name  to  do  his  w ill. 

Barbour,  iv.  392.  MS. 
A.  S.  wcrn-un,  wijrii-uii,  to  refuse,  to  deny ; 
whence  ivueriiuii!;  denial,  wearne  repugnance,  ob- 
stacle. Su.G.  Isl.  warn-a  prohibere,  denegare. 
These  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  MoesG.  war-jan, 
prohibere.  Ihre  views  Gr.  «{v-£»«i«i,  nego,  as  a 
cognate  term. 
To  WARNIS,  V.  a.     To  warn,  S.  B.     A.  S. 

warnig-an,  id. 
To  WARNYS,  V.  a.     To  furnish  a  castle,  or  any 
fortified  place,  with  that  provision  which  is  ne- 
cessary, whether  for  defence,  or  for  the  support 
of  the  defenders. 

Till  Kdinburgh  he  went  in  hy, 
With  gud  men  in  till  cumpany, 
And  set  a  sege  to  the  castell  ; 
That  than  was  ztarni/st  wondre  weill 
AV'ith  men  and  wyttallis,  at  all  rycht, 
Swa  that  it  dred  na  mannys  fycht. 

Barbour,  x.  311.  MS. 
— Thai  sa  styth  saw  the  castell. 
And  with  that  it  was  tcarni/ft  weill ; 
And  saw  the  men  defend  thaim  swa, 
That  thai  nane  hop  had  thaim  to  ta. 

Ibid.  iv.  102.  MS. 


It  is  used  by  11.  Brunnc,  p.  2§3. 

His  vjtaile  he  has  purueid  in  IJriggcs  forto  be, 
His  w)  nts  were  iher  leid,  i:  ::anii^cd  that  cite, 
Su.Cr.  -.iarni-a,   to  defend,   to   protect;    whence 
tcacrn  a  fortification,  a  castle,  or  the  wjIIs  surround, 
ing  a  castle.     Germ,  tcarn-eii.,  munirc,  instrucrc  ar- 
mis.      Fr.  garn.ir  is   evidently   from    this   source; 
and,  among  other  things,  signifies,  to  furnish,  to  for- 
tify a  weak  place.      Ihre  derives  icacrna  from  icucr 
custodia,  and  naa  capere,  q.  to  keep  guard. 
Warnstor,  s.     Provisions  laid  up  in  a  garrison, 
for  the  sustenance  of  those  ta  whom  the  defence 
of  it  is  committed. 
Than    Wallace    said,    Falowis,     I    mak    yow 

knawin. 
The  purwyance,  that  is  within  this  wanys. 
We  will  nocht  tync  ;  gcr  scmbyll  all  at  anys. 
Gar  wern  Ramsay,  and  our  gud  men  ilkan; 
I  will  rcmayn  (j^uliill  this  zcarnstor  be  gan. 

fVallacc,  ix.  1197.  MS. 
It  is  one  word  in  MS.     In  edit.  1648, 

I  will  remain  till  all  the  siuffe  bo  gone. 
IVariiis/our,  as  used  by  R.  Brunne,  is  expl.  "  de- 
fence, fortilication  ;"  Gl.  Ilearne. 

That  castella  hight  Filgrym,   of  alle  it  bare  the 

Hour : 
The   Sarazins   kept  it   that   tym   for  thcr  chofe 
Ziarirtslour.  V.  180. 

It  seems  properly  to  signify,  magazine,  or  a  strong 
hold  for  preserving  provisions. 

From  Su.G.  zictcrn-a  to  defend,  or  zsucrn,  a  ford- 
fication,  and  itnre,  Germ,  sleur,  used  nearly  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  E.  word  ;  vectigal,  collccta.  Thus 
the  idea  is,  store  laid  up  in  a  place  of  defence.  By 
a  similar  composition,  K\cm.lieri>iteura  signifies  mili- 
tary jiay  ;  bruiuhteur  a.  coWi-ct'ion  of  comljustibles ; 
and  Sw.  trigs. bchocr,  stores  for  an  army  or  to«  n. 

To  WARP,  v.a.     1.  To  throw. 

The  Krle  tauld  him  all  his  cass, 

How  he  wes  chasyt  on  the  se, 

\Vith  thaim  that  siild  his  awyn  be  ; 

And  how  he  had  bene  tane,  but  dout, 

Na  war  it  that  he  loarpijl  owt 

All  that  he  had,  him  lyeht  to  ma  ; 

And  swa  eschapyt  Ihaiui  fra. 

Barbour,  iii.  6  42.  MS. 
Sum  l)ad  vnclois  the  ciete,  and  als  fast 
IVarp  up  the  porlis,  and  wide  the  wallis  cast 

To  the  Troyanis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  432.  4. 

_'.   To  warp  wowdis,  to  speak,  to  utter;  with  the 
prep,  out  or  forth. 

Skarsly  the  auld  thir  wourdis  had  tcarpil  out, 
Quiien   sone  the  arc   begoutli    to   rumbill   and 

rout.  li'iug.  i'irgil,  62.  3. 

And  he  aboue  him/«?7/i  tcarpis  sic  sawis. 

Ibid.  143.  53. 
This  is  a  Lat.  idiom.  ' 

Taliaque  illacrymans  mwtacjace  verba  favilhic. 

Propert.  2.  1.  77. 
Isl.  MocsCr.  zcnirp-an,  zi:arp-a,  Belg.  zserji-en,  id. 
A.  S.  zceorp.an,  -curp.aii,  abjiccre. 
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Warp,  f,  A  designation  in  reckoning  oysters, 
being  the  term  used  for  four,  Loth. 
"  A  hundred,  as  sold  by  Hie  fisliers  contains  33 
■warp,  equal  to  six  score  and  iweWc.  The  retail 
huodrud  contains  only  30  uiirp.  Four  oysters 
iniaku  a  warii.''  P.  Prcston-pans,  Statist.  Ace. 
xvii.  69. 

This  is  undoubtedly  from  the  v.  warp,  to  throw, 
to  cast ;  as,  in  like  manner,  a  cant  of  herring  in- 
cludes four.  Both  terms  alhiclc  to  the  act  of  the 
tishennen,  in  throwing;  do-.vn  a  certain  number  at 
a  time,  ■when  counting  their  (ish. 
To  Warp,  v.  n.     To  open  ;  patere,  Virg. 

For  bot  thou  do,  thir  grete  durris,  but  dred, 
And  grislie  ycttis  sail  neuer  ivarp  on  bred. 

Dovg.  {'inril,  IC  J.  25. 
The  hundrcth  grete  durris  of  that  hous  with 

thys 
At  tharc  awin  willis  ivarpit  wyde,  I  wys. 

Ibid.  165.  3'2.     V.  preceding  o. 
To  WARP,  v.  a.     To  surround,  to  involve. 
Thre  velis  tho,  as  was  the  auUl  nianere. 
In  wourschip  of  Erix  ho  bad  doun  quel. 
And  ane  blak  yow  to  God  of  tempestis  fel: 
Sync  chargit  all  thare  cabillis  vp  bcliuc, 
I|is  awiu  hede  vjarpit  witli  ane  snod  oliuc. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  153.  53. 
And  vther  thre  Eurus  from  the  dcip  wallis 
Cachit  amang  the  schaldis,  bankis  of  sand, 
Dolorus  to  sc  till  ni,  schap  of  ground,  and  staad 
Like  as  ane  wall  with  sand  wnrpiit  about. 

Il/hl.  IC.  36. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  E.  wrap.  Dan. 
lurajfia  samen,  impltcarc;  Isl.  re/J-a,  fasciis  invol- 
vcrc.  rcif-ar  fasciae. 

To  WARRACH,  V.  n.  (gutt.)     The  term  war- 
rachand  is   applied  to  those  who,  from  impe- 
tuosity of  temper,  are  given  to  scolding,  or  to 
the  use  of  abusive  language,  S.  B. 
It  seems  radically  the  same  with  Waut,  q.  v. 
Perhaps  Isl.  vars-itr,  furiosus,  is  allied. 
WARRAY,  Werray,  adj.     True,  real. 
It  is  ray  purpos  nowe  til  hast 
ThroM  ch  wcrtu  of  the  Ilaly  Gast, 
And  be  werray  relatyowne 
Thare  pcrsonalo  successyowne. 
That  has  ws  in  that  fredwmc  set. 

IVijntown,  vi.  Prol,  43. 
For  scho  tauld  all  to  the  King 
Thnir  purpos,  and  tliair  urdanyng  ; 
And  how  that  he  suld  haf  bene  ded, 
And  Sow  His  ring  in  till  his  steid. 
And  tauld  him  ucrriii/  takiunyng 
This  pnrches  wis  suthfast  thing. 

liarlHinr,  xix.  29.  MS. 
Bclg.  UHiar,    zcaarachti';,     Alem.    iiuar,    Germ. 
ivahr  ;   Lat.   re;*-//v,   O.  Fr.  i-cratc.     Wachter  ap. 
prehcnds  thai   the  root  is  wacr-eii,  esse,  a  word  of 
geni^ral  use  in  the  Cioth.  dialects;  a  thing  being  said 
to  be  true,    because  it  in,   or  really  exists.     To  this 
source  he  is  disposed  to  (race  the  Lat.  term. 
WARRALY,  Werraly,  adv.     Truly. 
lie  gat  wy t(\ng  warra/i/, 


That  Ilarald  occupyid  the  land. 

fVi/iilowii,  tI.  20.  81. 
Fra  that  moneth  evynlykly, 
Evyn  to  rekyn  'wcrral/j/, 
August  may  be  scxtile 

Cald. Ibid.  ix.  12.  16. 

Belg.  waarlj/k,  id. 
WARREN,  ad/.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  pine  tree. 
The  mekill  sillis  of  the  warren  tre 
Wyth  wcdgeis  and  with  prop|)is  bencdiuide. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  365.  14. 
Belg.  vuereji,  id.     V.  FiRRo>f. 
WARRER,  compar.  of  war,  wary,  cautus. 
WARS,  adj.     Worse. 

Bot  my  hard  fatis  war  wars  than  thou  wcnyt. 
■    Doug.  I'irgil, _18\..  52. 
MoesG.  wair.9,  A.S.  wers,  id. 
WARSCHE,  Wersh,  adj.       l.  Insipid   to  the 
taste,  S.  ;  icalsh,  synon. 

"  Eftir  thair  spawning  they  grow  sa  lenc  and 
small,  that  na  thing  apperis  on  thaym  bot  skyn  and 
bane,  and  lies  sa  warsehe  gust  that  thay  are  vn. 
proffitable  to  eit."     Bellend.  Descr.  Alb.  c.  11. 

"  There  is  a  good  old  Scotish  jjroverb,  "  A  ki<s 
and  a  drink  o'  water  is  but  a  wersh  (i.e.  insipid) 
breakfast.'  Sine  Baccho  et  Cerere  friget  Venus,  says 
an  ancient."     Falls  of  Clyde,   Note,  p.  223. 

2.  Insipid  to  the  mind. 

Your  arguing  will  lose  it['s]  sale. 
And  turn  as  wcrsche  as  saltless  kail. 

Cleland's  Poems,  p.  72. 

3.  Having  a  sickly  look,  S.  ;  used  obliquely. 

Euridices  he  kncwe, 

Lene  and  dede  like,  pilouse  &  pale  of  hewe, 
Richt  warsli  &  wan,  &  walowit  as  a  wede; 
Ilir  lily  lyre  was  lykc  unto  the  lede. 
Ilenrijsonc's  Trail ie  of  Orpheus  Kijiig,  Edin.  1508. 
V.  W.4LSII.     Hence, 

Warsh-stomach'd,  adj.     Having  a  delicate  or 
squeamish  stomach,  S. 

"  The  head  o't  was  as   yallow  as  biest  milk  ;  it 
was  enough  to  gi'  a  warsh-stomack\l  body  a  scun- 
ner."    Journal   from  London,  p.  3. 
To  WARSELL,  Wersill,  v.  n.     To  wrestle, 
to  strive,  S. 

Quha  v,\i\\  this  warld  dois  wartcll  i^A  stryfe, 
And  dois  his  da\  is  in  dolour  dr)fe, 
Thoclit  he  in  lordsrhip  be  posscst, 
He  Icvis  bot  ane  w  rochit  life. 

Dunbar,    Ihinnalijne  Poems,  p.  58. 
And  eik  quha  best  on  fute  can  ryn  lat  se, 
To  preif  his  pith,  or  wersill,  and  here  the  grc. 
Doug.  Urgil,   129.  36. 
Belg.  worslcl-en,  id.      Teut.    zcerseUcn,   reluc. 
tari,    renifi,   obniti,    Kilian  ;    most  probably  from 
wers,    wars,    contrarius,    adversus :     for   what    is 
wrestling,  but   one  opposing  another,  by  an  exer. 
tion   of  strength?      From   icers  is  formed  O.  Tout. 
wers.sacm,  contrarius,  and  from  izerscl-en,  zcerse. 
hughe  repugnantia,  co:itrarietas.     This  analogy  in- 
dicates their  radical  alTuiity.     It  is  equally  clear, 
that  E.  'ii<rcs/le  is  a  ritiatcd  mode  of  pronunciation. 
WarseIl,  Warstle,  s.     Struggle,  S. 
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TiiL'  wailil's  wraik  \vo  share  o't. 
The  witnltc  and  the  care  o't. 

Bitrnsy  iv.  la. 
WARSET,  a^/j. 

"  Or  ;;if  they  he  found  in  the  forest  in  time  of 
niclit  lyand,  haticand  an  home,  or  ane  hound  quhilk 
is  called  IVursct:  in  that  case  hiuchfiil  witncs  being 
brocht  (to  testify  the  truetli)  aucht  k)e  sail  be 
payed."     Forest  Laws,   c.  1 .  ^  2. 

Skinner  seems  rightly  to  derive  this  from  A.  S. 
ware  observation,  caution,  and  sclt-an  to  set;  as 
denoting  a  doi;  employed  by  a  thief,  for  watching 
and  interrii|)ting   the  deer  in   the  forest. 

\V^ART,  in  composition  of  adverbs,  is  the  same 

with  u'cinl  m   Mod.  Eng.,  as,  iu'vart  inward, 

utwart,  'outward.       MoesG.     ivuirths,    A.  S. 

ivcard,  Isl.    vert  ;    Gl.    Wynt.       Add    Alem. 

uuerti.      Wwtt   locus,  is   probably   the   origin. 

This  Wachter  deduces  from  war  ubi,  E.  'ivbetc. 
WART,    Ward,  s.       A     tumulus    or    mound 

thrown  up  on  high  ground,  in  the  Orkney  and 

Shetland  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 

intelligence. 

"  To  convi'y  intollii;ence  readily  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  particularly  to  siircad  the  alarm 
in  case  of  the  ajjproarh  of  an  enemy,  tlie  latter 
were  generally  thrown  up  on  the  highest  hill,  and 
had  fires  of  wood  and  other  combustible  matter 
lijjhled  on  them  ;  and  the  name  of  II  tiils,  or  It'urds, 
V,  hich  they  at  pnsent  bear,  has  a  nianileirl  allusion 
lo  (his  eircumslance."     Carry's  Orkney,  p.  !)."). 

Sometimes  these  were  inteniled  for  bi'acons  to  ili. 
r;-ct  navigatois. 

"  The  anrii-iil  inhabitants  of  these  islaucls  set  up 
nil  the  eminences  around  the  ha.bours,  icttrts,  or 
inarUs  to  direct  the  course  of  vessels  sailing  along 
the  coast,  placing  one  near  the  [loint  of  each  arm  of 
the  harbour,  and  a  third  near  the  bottom."  P. 
rn>t,  Shell.  Statist.  .\ce.  v.  181,  X. 

This  is  the  same  with  Isl.  ■•.■aril,  Sn  CJ.  t^iittrd, 
exculiiac,  custodia,  vigilia,  E.  watch  mid  ward ; 
from  ••.•(ird-u,  iiaaid-iu  attendere,  riistodire.  Ileuce 
isl.  Strand(fjaril,  Su.(t.  xtniiid(i::tiiird,  c.vcubiae  lit- 
torales,  Ihre;  excubiae  in  littore,  V'erel.  :  Dutdviird, 
Iwfaxtsturd^  exenbiae  ad  speculas  posilae,  Ihre;  e\. 
<ubia(!  in  prommitoriis  ad  strues  lignorum  incenden. 
d:!s,  vi-..i  ela>.se  hosiili  :  N'erel. 
WARTWEIL,  Wratwli.,  s.     The  name  given 

to  the  skin  above  the  nail,  when  fretted,  S. 
\VARV/OT,F,  Werwouk,  .<.      1.  A  person  sup- 
posed to  be  transformed  into  a  \\  olf. 

Throw  |)o\ver  I  charge  the  of  the  Paip, 
Thow  neyther  girne,  gowl,  glowurt',  nor  gaip, 
Ijvkc  anker  saidell,  lyke  unsell  aip, 

Lvke  owie  nor  alrische  elfe : 
I.\Uef\rit'  dragon  full  of  feir, 
Lyke  wui'iVvlf,  lyon,  bull  nor  beir, 
l5ot  pass  yow  In  nee  as  thow  come  heir, 

In  lykenes  of  thy  selfe. 

I'hilotuf,  S.  P.  R.  iii.   10. 
Wod  IVerwotif.  «  oriii  and  scorpion  vennenious, 
Lucifer's  laid,  :i"?l  foul  fcynds  face  infernal. 
KennediCy  Evergreen,  ii.  Gl. 


^Vith  Karuolfis,  and  wild  cats  thy  weird  be  to 
wander, 
Drugleit  through  dirty  dubs  and  dykes 
Tousled  and  tuggled  with  town  tykes. 

Muntgonieric,  Watson's  Cut/,  iii.  16. 

2.  A  puny  child,  or  an  ill-grown  person  of  what- 
ever age  ;  pron.  warwoof,  Ang. 

A.S.  ivere-ivulf,  Su.G.  warulf.  Germ,  werwolf, 
vir-lupus,  lycanthropos,  man-wolf.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  same  word  which  is  also  pron.  wurl, 
wruitl,  and  worlin,  S.  used  precisely  in  sense  se- 
cond. Sibb.,  without  any  jjrobability,  thinks  that 
"  wiirluck  may  be  a  C()rrui)tion  of  this  word." 

In  l'"r.  the  term  i>  inverted  ;  loiip  garoii,  or  wolf, 
man.  AVachter  says,  that  garoii  is  derived  from 
Celt,  giir,  vir;  C.  I>.  gicr,  pi.  gwerin.  G'wr-a, 
to  wed  ;  givrdch,  a  woman,  a  wife.  There  is  no 
good  reason  to  doubt  that  gwr  is  radically  the  same 
with  Goth.  iccT,  man,  Isl.  vuir ;  and,  may  wc 
not  add  Lat.  vir/  But  as  Fr.  gnuruul  is  also  used, 
it  is  evident  that  this  is  merely  the  Goth,  term  with 
g  prefixed.  Hence  it  appears  that  loiip,  in  the 
other,  is  redundant. 

TheGr.  term.  XvKuti^uKti;,  corresponding  in  signi- 
lieation  to  ii'arwo/f,  was  formed  from  the  same 
idea  which  Jirevailed  among  (he  Xortliern  nations, 
that  a  man  iiiiglit  transform  himself  into  the  shape 
of  a  wolf,  ami  roam  in  (luest  of  pro}  ,  actuated  by 
the  disposition  of  that  ferocious  auinial. 

Cornelius  .\grippa  in(ro;hnes  \  irgil,  Pliny,  and 
Augusdnc,  asattesling  this  transformalion. 

"  \'irgill  also  speaking  of  cerla)  ne  hearbes  of 
Pon(u>  sa\  de  : 

\">  iili  these,  O  Merim.  liaue  I  scene, 

Oft  limes  a  man  to  haue 
The  fearfulle  sliajie  of  uilde  wolfe,  and 
Him  selfe  in  wuodes  (o  sane. 

"  And  Pliny  saithe,  that  one  Djmarchaus  Pliarrha- 
sius  in  a  sacriliee  of  nuiiis  bodie.iw  liich  (he  .Vrcadians 
oU'ered  to  .lupiler  i.iceus,  tasted  the  inwardes  of  a 
sacriliccd  childc  \-  was  turned  into  a  wolfe,  for  the 
which  Irausformation  of  men  iiilo  wolfes  ,\ugns. 
tine  ihinUedi  that  Pan  was  called  with  another 
name  I.icrus,  and  .lupiter  l>ireus.  'I'lie  same  Au- 
gustine [l)e  t'ivitate  i)oi.  Lib.  xviii.  e.  IS.]  doth 
recomp(,  that  uhcn  he  was  in  Italic,  certaine 
women  \ulilies,  like  Circes,  when  they  had  giueu 
inchantmeiHs  in  cheese  to  strauiigcrs,  they  traus. 
formed  them  into  horses,  and  other  beasts  of  car. 
iage,  and  when  they  had  caried  the  burdens  that 
Ihey  listed,  againe  they  turned  them  into  nun  :  and 
that  this  chaiinced  at  that  time  to  one  Father  Pres. 
tantius.'      V'anilie  of  Sciences,  Fol.  5G,  b. 

Pliny  clsev.  here  rejects  this  idea:  ILmiinos  in 
lupos  verii,  rursuM;(|ue  reslitui  sibi,  falsum  esse 
conlideuter  exisliniaie  debemus,  aut  credere  omnia 
quae  fabiilosa  tot  seculis  coniperimus.  Hist.  Lib. 
viii.  c.  28. 

Soliniis,  speaking  of  the  Xcuri,  a  Scythian  nation, 
says:  .iS'enri,  ut  accepimus,  statis  temporibus  in 
lu|>os  transliguranlur:  dein.  exacto  spa'io,  quod 
huic  sorti  atlribulum  est,  in  pristinam  faeiem  rever- 
tuntur  ;   c.  13.  ■  ,. 

Some,  among  whom  wc  may  reckon  the  learned 
Kilian,  hare  ascrib.d  the  origin  of  this  fable  to  the 
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idea  which  has  been  ciitortaincd  by  persons  disor. 
dered  in  mind,  that  they  were  actnaliy  transformed 
into  the  iikoiicss  of  other,  animals.  Jhit  Warhtor 
jnstly  rejects  this  view,  as  those,  who  were  called 
Ijjcanlhropi,  were  supposed  to  produce  this  change 
at  pleasure,  and  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  their 
own  Hills;  whereas  (he  idea,  (jroceedin;;  from  dis. 
ease,  has  always  been  a  source  of  sulleriiig.  lie 
apprehends  that  llie  fable  had  its  origin  from  tho.>e 
who,  at  stated  times,  and  for  the  ])ur|)ose  of  cele- 
brating certain  mysteries,  clothed  themselves  in  the 
skins  of  animals,  and  (hat  it  was  propagated  by 
those,  whose  interest  it  was  that  it  should  be  be- 
lieved, that  this  was  a  real  uiclaintM  pilosis  by  the 
power  of  the  deity  whom  they  worshipped. 

Finn,  in  his  JJissertation  concerning  the  Spccn. 
lum  Re;(tde,  ado|)(s  an  hyjiothesis  neailv  allied  to 
this.  He  observes  that,  as  the  fable,  of  men  being 
transformed  into  wolves,  was  common  amongst  the 
ancienls  in  almost  every  country,  it  i)robably  ori- 
ginated from  the  sports,  in  which  persons  appeared 
masked,  which  were  celebrated  from  time  immemo- 
rial about  the  season  of  Christmas. 

Cotgr.  explains  Lntipzurou  as  if  equivalent  to 
Cniiibal ;  "■  a  niankinde  wolfe,  such  a  one  as  being- 
llcsht  on  men  and  children,  will  rather  starve  than 
feed  on  any  thing  else." 

It  is  surprising  that  V^crstegan  should  give  credit  to 
all  (he  fables  connected  with  this  term.  "  The  Here 
fl'olv/s,"  he  says,  "■  are  certain  sorcerers,  who  hav- 
ing their  builies  annoiuted  with  an  oinlriient,  « Inch 
they  make  by  the  instinct  of  the  Devil:  and  putting 
on  a  certain  inchanted  girdle,  do  not  only  unto 
the  view  of  others  seem  as  icolvex,  but  to  (heir  own 
thinking  have  both  the  shape  and  nature  of  icolvex, 
so  long  as  they  wear  the  said  girdle.  And  they  do 
dispose  thj-mselves  as  very  icolvvs,  in  wourrying,  and 
killing,  and  most  of  humane  creatures. 

"  Of  such,  sundry  have  been  taken  and  executed 
ill  sundry  parts  of  (ietmany,  and  the  Netherlands. 
One  I'eter  Stump,  for  being  a  llcrc-nij/f,  and  hav- 
ing killed  tJiirteen  children,  two  women,  and  one 
man,  was  at  Hedbur,  not  far  from  Cullen,  in  the 
year  1589,  put  unto  a  very  terrible  death,  the  llesh 
of  divers  parts  of  his  body  was  jMilled  out  with  hot 
iron  tongs,  his  arms,  thighs  and  legs  broken  on  a 
wheel,  and  his  body  lastly  burnt.  .He  died  «ith 
very  great  remorse,  desiring  that  his  body  might 
not  be  spared  from  anj'  torment,  so  his  soul  might 
be  saved."     Restitution,  p.  20.5.  '2GJ. 

Those,  who  wish  to  have  further  informa(ion  on 
this  subject,  may  consult  Wachter,  vo.  IVericulf, 
and  Keysler,  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  4.")3.  194—496.  V. 
WoRLiN.  The  accounts  given,  by  Isl,  writers,  of 
(he  llerscrier,  greatly  resemble  the  fables  concem- 
zcaru'o/f.y.      V.  Kyttv.v. 

Among  the  other  fanciful  names  given  (o  pieces 
of  ordinance,  or  to  engines  for  throwing  stones,  we 
lind  the  /l''(/(r;(;//"  mentioned.  It  was  used  by  l'",dw. 
J.  at  the  siege  of  Stirling.  With  it,  as  wc  learn 
from  Caimlen,  he  "  pierced  with  one  s(one,  and  cut 
as  even  as  a  thread  two  vauntmures  j^or  outer  walls], 
as  lie  dill  before  at  the  .siege  of  (irechin,  where  Tho- 
mas .Maile  [Maule]  the  Scots  man  scotl'ed  at  the 
Knglish  artillerv,  with  wiping  the  wall  with  his 
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liandkcrchcif,  until  both  he  and  the  wall  were  wiped 
away  with  a  shot."     llemains,  Artillery,  p.  <2Gt). 

Matth.  of  Westminster  calls  (his  engine  /v/,m 
bc/ii,  p.  119.  Annals  of  Scotl.  I.  279.  iV.  If  he 
has  not  mistaken  the  meaning  of  (he  term,  as  used 
by  the  K.  in  mililaiy  allairs,  it  nuist  be  understood 
as  having  a  dillerent  oiigin  from  (hat  which  has 
been  e.\|)laiiied.  It  may  seem  (o  conlirin  (his,  (hat 
Lang(oft  [ii.  820.]  men(ioiis  an  engine  used  at  (his 
siege,  called  a  Itid^iiie  or  lurdarc.  "  This,"  Lord 
Hailes  has  observed,  "  is  plainly  a  corruption  of 
/("//)  de  guerre,  lupus  belli,  warwolf."  Annals, 
ii.  ;i4(i. 

(irose  views  (he  Lupus  mentioned  by  I'rocopius, 
])e  Hello  (Joth.   Lib.  i.  c.  27,  as  the  same  instru- 
ment widi  (he  i:ar-z;olf.      l)u  t'angc  considers  it  a^ 
dilferent,  and  as  only  used  for  defence,  vo.  Lupus. 
WASH,  Wesche,  s.      Stale  urine  ;   especially  as 

used    for  the   purpose    of  steeping   clothes,  in 

order  to  their  being  washed,  S.  being  some- 
times substituted  for  a  lie;  whence  most  pro- 
bably the  name. 

And  tha\'  can  mak  withoutfyn  dow  t 
A  kind  of  aill  thay  call  liurnis  owl  ; 
A\'ai(  ye  how  thay  mak  that  ? 
A  coubroun  queue,  a  laichly  lurdane. 
Oil' Strang  icetfclie  sheill  tak  a  jurdane 
And  set  (is  in  (he  pijleful. 

Lijndsuj),  S.  P.  R.ii.  192.  19 J. 

Leg.  aylefat. 

'J'his  mode  of  washing,  which  certainly  docs  not 
sirggest  (he  idea  of  great  rehnement,  has  ])robably 
been  transmitted  from  the  (loths.  It  is  retained  in 
Iceland  to  (his  day.  Van  Troil.  speaking  of  the 
fulling  of  vuilmal,  or  coarse  cloth,  says  (hat  for 
this  purpose  "  they  make  use  of  urine,  which  they 
also  employ  in  washing  and  bucking,  instead  of  soap 
and  pot-ashes."      J.,L-(t(rs  on  Iceland,  p.  11  ). 

"  Learn  v  our  gooddam  to  kirn  leii  It ;"  llamsay's 
S.  Prov.  ]).  49.  This  has  evidentlj  the  same  mean- 
ing, and  has  a  conunon  origin,  with  another  Pro- 
verb ;  "  Learn  your  Goodam  to  make  kail."  This 
is  "spoken  to  them  who  olliciously  oiler  to  teach 
them  who  know  moce  (han  themselves."  Kell\, 
p.  233.  234. 

Tent.  u«j(7(,  lotura. 
W.\SIE,     adj.        Sagacious,     quick    of    appre- 

liension,  Ang.     ^V  zuasic  /aJ,  a  clever  fellow. 

Aleni.  icrt.vv,  Su.G.  /;:('«,*,«.  also  denote  quickness 
of  apprehension  ;  originallv  signifying  any  thing  that 
is  sharp.      Dan.  Invtis,  sharp-witted. 
WASSALAGE,  j-.     Great    atchievement ;  also 

valour.     V.  Vassalage. 
WASTELL.     A  particular  kind  of  bread. 

'•  rhe\  make  not  all  kindcs  of  bread,  as  law  re- 
quyres;  that  is,  ane  fage,  syniniell,  wusfell,  pure 
cleane  breade,  ?nixed  breail,  and  bread  of  trayt." 
Chalm.  Air.  c.  9.  §  4. 

I'aslelluni,  Lat.  copy.  L.  B.  icustell-us,  id.,  de. 
fined  by  Du  Cangc,  "  a  more  delicate  kind  of  bread, 
or  cake."      Fr.  guatenu. 

It  has  generally  been  suppose*?,  that  (his  was  the 
bread  used  with  the  zcu-fe/J-bincl,  in  drinking  which 
the  Saxons,  at  their  public  entertainments,  wished 
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lieahli  to  one  another,  in  the  phrase  of  JFae.t  hcil, 
i.  e.  Health  be  to  you.  V.  Cowol.  The  origin  as- 
iiibfd  to  tills  rusloin  in  Kngland,  is  so  well  known, 
tliat  it  is  acarcoly  necessary  to  mention  it.  lloHcija, 
the  daughter  of  Ilengist,  by  the  counsel  of  her  fa. 
thcr,  who  wished,  by  the  inlluence  of  her  cli.irms,  to 
have  Vortiijern  king  of  the  LJiitons  coniplciely  un- 
dir  his  power,  presented  him  with  a  bowl  of  wine, 
at  an  entertainment  given  by  Ilengist,  saying,  IWic.t 
hci/.  Hlfifurit  Kijiiing. 

It  seems  doubtful,  liowcvcr,  wlietlicr  (he  term  is 
not  rather  derived  from  Isl.  Sn.G.  vcil\!u,  iii/(-hi, 
a  feast,  from  :;et-<t,  a  v.  used  to  denote  the  invita- 
tion of  many  guests.  Isl.  liLtccilzlor,  in  pi.  coni- 
iiiessationes  sacrae. 
WASTING,  f.     A  consumption,  a  decline,  S. 

Waste,  A.  Bor.,  id. 
To  WAT,  V.  n.     To  know.     V.  Wait. 
WATE,  adj.     Wet,  moist,  S. 

In  heuy  xcate  froi;  stade  and  chargit  sore, 
Thay  gan  with  irn  vfappynnis  me  innade. 

Dulls;,  rirgil,  176.  1. 
A.S.  icaef,  Dan.  waad,  humiJus;  A.  S.  naet-un 
liumcctare.      V'.  Wkit,  s. 
WATE,  s.     1.  A  watchman,  a  centinel. 
Misenus  the  icate  on  the  hie  garrit  seis. 
And  ^vith  his  trumpet  thanie  ane  takin  maid. 
Doug,  rirgil,  75.  4'-2. 
The  minstrels,  who  go  about  |>laylng  In  the  night 
season,    both  in  S.  and   K.,    especially    before  the 
new  year,  are  called  u<ails ;  not,  as  Skinner  sup. 
])oses,   because  they  z:ait  on   magistrates,  &c.,   but 
because  they  seem  to  have  been  anciently   viewed  as 
a    sort    of    watclimen.       The   word     was    written 
icm/ghtes,  in  the  reign  of  Kdw.    111.;   "  plaj'ers," 
says  Kitson,   "  on  the  hautboy  or  otlier  pipes  dur- 
ing the  night,  as   they  are  in  many  places  at   this 
day."     E.  Metr.  Rom.  I.  Dissert,  on  Romance,  & 
-Minstrelsy,  ccxcvu.  N. 

Tout,  iciichtc,  excubiae,  castrcnsis  vigilia  ;  et  vigi- 
les,  excubitores,  (Killan)  from  rc«c/i/-fH,  vigilare ; 
MoesG.   itaJits.    vigilia  ;    L.   B.    gtitl-u,    gm/Z-a, 
guit.d,  vigil :   O.  F.   gaitc,  aguai/t. 
2.  A  place  of  ambush,     yit  the  wate,  in  iiy/;V. 

A  runs  by  his  mortale  fate 

Into  myseheuus  dedc  jiredestinatc, 
Circulis  at  the  z:ale,  and  espyis  about 

The  swift  madin  Camilla. 

Dung.  J'irgil,  392.  22. 
Thys  foresaid  Aruns,  liggaiul  (//  tite  icate, 
Seand  tliis  niayde  on  lloeht  at  sic  estate, 
Chosis  hys  tyme  that  was  niaist  oportune. 
And  towart.hir  his  dart  addressit  sons. 

tbid.  393.  27. 
About  hym  walkis  as  liis  godly  feris, 
Dredc    with    pale    face,     Debait   and    mortall 

Weris, 
The  Wrayth  and  Ire,  and  cik  fraudfnll  Dis- 

sait, 
Ligging  vnder  couert  at  ane   buschcment  or 
iciUe.  Doug.  Virgil,  421.  7. 

WATER,  Watter,  s.     l.  A  river,  or  pretty- 
large  body  of  running  water,  S. 
"  Baith  seys  and  ivatteris  gcuis  be  vnjust  njerchis 


als  nickle    to  sum  landis,   as  thay  reif  fra  vthcr." 
Bullend.  Deser.  Alb.  C.  1. 

Bellenden  generally  uses  it  to  denote  a  riTer,  some- 
times as  distinguished  from  a  rivulet. 

"  Sindry  small  iu/vij*  discendis  fra  the  hillls  of 
Chcniot,  and  vthir  montanis  lyand  (hair  about  denid- 
ing  Cunibir  fra  Annardail,  and  fallis  in  the  umltcr  of 
Siilway;"  Ibid.  c.  6.  Solveum  y/M;/(/wi,  Boeth. 
It  is  also  used  when  amnis  occurs  in  the  original; 
Ibid. 

It  does  not  appear  that  A.  S.  xvactcr  denoted  a 
body  of  rnnniiii  water.  Nor  is  Ir.  iii\gi',  ease, 
nuMilioncd  in  Dictionaries  as  having  a  similar  sense. 
But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  this  was  the  case 
in  ancioiit  tluies ;  as  we  liiid  it  in  the  composition  of 
the  names  of  many  |)Iaces  situated  on  rivers.  Be- 
sides, esk  and  ictitter,  in  some  parts  of  S.,  are  pro- 
miscuously used  to  denote  a  river.  Thus,  in  Angus, 
Aorth  Kak  is  most  commonly  called  The  Nord 
IVatlcr,  and  South  Ksk  The  Soud  Waller. 

Germ.  Kiisscr  is  used  in  the  sense  of  liver,  torrent, 
&c.     V.  Wachter. 

9.  As  a  generic  word,  it  denotes  any  body  of  run- 
ning water,  whether  great  or  small,  S. 

"  Rivers  in  Scotland  are  very  frequently  called 
scalers."     Tennant's  Tour  in  S.  1769,  p.  93.   .\. 

Bellenden's  orthography  of  the  word  marks  the 
pron.  universally  retained  in  S.,  except  in  theSoutii- 
ern  counties,  where  it  is  sounded  (j.  icailter. 

3.  The  ground  lying  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  S. 
"  The  unter,  \i\  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scot- 
land, is  often  used  to  express  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  are  the  only  inhabitable  parts  of  the  county." 
Minstrelsy  Border,  I.  109.   X. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  a  tract  of  country  watered 
by  a  certain  river  or  brook,  S. 

Gar  warn  the  icater,  braid  and  wide, 

Gar  warn  it  sune  and  hastilie! 
They  that  winua  ride  for  Telfer's  kye. 
Let  them  never  look  in  the  face  o'  me ! 
Mini f rely  1/  Border,  i.  lOS. 
"  To  raise  the  ivuter, — was  to  alarm  those  who 
lived  along  its  side."     N.   Ibid.  p.  109. 
Water-brash,  s.     a  disease  consisting  in  a  sense 
of  heat  in  the  epigastrium,  with  copious  eructa- 
tions of  aqueous  humour,   S.    the   Pyrosis  of 
CuUen. 
Water-craw,  s.     The  water  ouzel,  S.     Sturnus 

cinclus,  Linn.     Statist.  Ace.  xvii.  249. 
Water-kelpie,  s.      The   spirit  of  the  waters. 

V.  Kelpie. 
Water-mouth,  s.     The  mouth  of  a  river,  vul- 
garly Walter. 7r.o-.v,  S.  B.     Thus  the  mouth  of 
South  Esk  is  denominated  in  Angus. 
"  Prout  eacdem  piscariae  et  lie  criti£ies  rcspcctiTC 
bondantur  et  jacent  a /«c  water- mouth  dictae  aquae 
de  Done."— Chart.  K.  Ja.  VI.  1617.     State,  Fra- 
ser  of  Fraserfield,  p.  298.    Lie  seems  an  errat.  for  le. 
"  In  the  mean  time,   I'd  be  glad  to  see  one  of  the 
original  charters  granted  by  the  town  to  the  heritors 
of  Nt'ther   Don,   to  know    whether  tliey  iiave  got  a 
right  to  the  town's  (ishinj  'twixt  the  iihiler  mouths, 
or  if  the  town  gave  it  t-j  ■:  e  heritors  of  Dee."     Lett. 
'  1727,  State,  Fr^ser  of  FrascrUeld,  p.  320. 
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"  — Through  a  great  speat,  of  the  wafer  of  Dee, 
thir  haill  four  ships  brake   loose — and   were   driven 
out  at  the  wafer-mouth  by  violence  of  the  speat." 
Spalding's  Troubles,  I.  60. 
Watergang,  s.     The  race  of  a  mill. 

"  'J'he  parliament  hes  statute  and  ordanit,  that  the 
brcif  vnder  writtin,  haue  cours  quhil  the  nixt  par- 
liament, allanerly  of  wulergan^is,  that  is  to  say,  of 
mylne  li-idis  and  nane  vthcr  thingis."  Acts  Ja.  I. 
1433.  c.  149.     Edit.  1560. 

Water-purpie,  s.  Common  brooklime,  an  herb, 
S.  Veronica  beccabunga,  Linn.  It  seems  to 
receive  the  latter  part  of  its  designation  from  its 
being  somewhat  of  a  purple  colour.  It  is  also 
called  Horse  well-grass,  S. 
Water-shed,  s.  The  highest  ground  in  any  part 
of  a  country,  from  which  rivers  descend  in  op- 
posite directions,  S. 

"  Strathcluony,  in  Inverness.shirc — is  a  very  high 
inland  tract,  being  the  zcater-shed  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  two  seas."  Prize  Essays,  Highl.  Soc.  S. 
ii.  20. 

Water-slain  Moss.     "  As  peat  earth  is  readily 
diffused  in  water  and  carried  off;  wherever  it 
eomes  agTiin  to  be  deposited,  we  have  water- 
born  peat,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  by  our 
country  people,  water-slain  moss.''''     Dr  Wal-  , 
ker.  Prize  Essays,  Highl.  Soc.  S.  ii.  13. 
Water-wraith,  s.     The  spirit  of  the  waters, 
•      S.  B.     V.  Wraith. 
WATH,  s.     A  ford. 

"  The  small  river,  Kirtle,  touches  the  N.  E.  part 
of  the  parish,  &  the  Solway  Firlh,  or  Booness  water, 
as  it  is  called,  as  its  Southern  boundary."  P.  Dor. 
nack,  Dumfries.  Statist.  Ace.  ii.  15. 

"  The  same  ScoUixzcafh  is  also  called  Myrefurd 
by  old  English  writers."  Piukerton's  Enquiry, 
II.  207. 

A.  S.  icad,  Belg.  saede,  Lat.  vad-um. 

WATLING   STRETE,  Vatlant  Streit,    a 
term,  used  to  denote  the  milky  way. 
Of  eucry  siernu  the  twynkling  notis  he, 
That  in  the  stil  heujn  mouc  cours  we  se, 
Arthurys  hufe,  and  Hyades  betaikuyng  rane, 
Syne  IVatling  strete^  the  llorni-,  and  the  Charle 
wane.  ,  Doug.  I'irgil,  85.  43. 

Henrysoiic  uses  it  in  (he  same  sense,  in  his  account 
of  the  journeys  of  Orpheus,  lirst  to  heaven,  and  then 
to  hell,  in  quest  of  his  wife  F.uridire. 

Quhen  eudii  was  the  saii^is  lamentable, 
lie  tuke  Ills  harp,  and  on  his  brest  can  hyng, 
Syne  pasMt  to  the  hevin,  as  sais  the  fable. 
To  M-ke  his  wife:   hut  ihat  auailil  no  thing. 
By  11  nultjhg  siretv  he  went  but  tarying  ; 
Syie  I  o  ne  down  throw  the  spere  of  >aturii  aid, 
Quhilk  fadei  is  of  all  thir  sternis  calU, 

Truitie  oj  Orpheus,  Edin.  1508. 
"  It  aperis  oft  in  thequhyt  circle   callit  C'ireulus 
Lactt-us,     the  quhilk    the   niarvnalis    callis   f-'at/aiit 
Streit."     Com,. I.  S.  p.  90. 

It  has  rf-ceivrd  this  iK-^ii^iialion,  in  the  same  man- 
ner a!'  It  was  called  by  theiloiuans  k'iu  Lactea,  from 
Vol.  11. 


its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  broad  street  or  cause- 
way, being  as  it  were  p^cd  with  stars.  The  street 
itself,  it  is  said,  was -thus  denominated  "  from 
one  Vitellianus,  supposed  to  have  superintended  the 
direction  of  it ;  the  Britons  calling  Vitellianus,  in 
their  language,  Guetaltn."  Statist.  Ace.  xtI. 
325.  N. 
WATTIE,   s.      A  blow,    Ang.      Su.G.   bwat, 

celer  ? 
WATTLE,  s.     A  tax  paid  in  Shetland. 

"  Another  payment  exacted  by  the  grantees  of 
the  Crown,  is  called  the  Wattle.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  I6th  century,  when  Popery  blinded  mankind, 
the  priests  begged,  from  these  islands,  monej'  under 
the  name  of  fVattle,  in  consideration  of  the  extraor- 
dinary benefit  which  the  people  were  to  receive  from 
the  liberal  distribution  of  holy  jcater  among  them." 
P.  Northmaven,  Shell.  Statist.  Ace.  xii.  353. 

Jo  WAUBLE,  V.  n.     '«  To  swing,  to  reel,"  Gl. 
Barns,  S.  O. 

That  day  ye  was  a  jinker  noble, 

For  heels  an'  win' ! 
An'  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  aauble, 
Far,  far  behin'. 

Burns,  iii.  142. 
Perhaps  rather,  to  hobble. 
WAUCH,  s.     Wall. 

Ay  as  the  gudwyf  brocht  in, 
.\ne  scorit  upon  the  zcauch. 

Peblis  to  the  Plaij,  st.  11. 
A.  S.  uah,  paries  ;  A.  Bor.  wogh,  id. 
This  marks  the  antiquity  of  the  custom,  retained 
to  this  day,  in  country  tippling-houses,   of  marking 
the  bill  with  chalk  on  the  wall,  or  behind  the  door. 
To  WAUCHT,  Wac.ht  out,  Waught,  Wauch, 
V.    a.       To    quaff,     to    swig,    to    take    large 
draughts,  S. 

And  for  thir  tithingis,  in  ilakoun  and  in  skull 
Thay  skynk  the  wync,   and   wauchtis  cowpys 
full.  Doug.  rOgil,  210.  6. 

Do  waucht  and  drink,   bring  cowpis   full  in 

handis, — 
And  with  gude  will  do  skynk  and  birll   the 
wynis.  Ibid.  250.  47. 

So  Sathan  led  men  steidfast  be  the  mane  ; 
That  nather  Lord  nor  Knicht  he  lute  alane, 
Except  his  coup  war  wuchtit  out  alway, 
Seasonit  with  blas|)henie,  sacrilige,  disdayne. 
All  godlie  lyf  and  chcritie  to  slay. 
Thiis  Nicol  Burne,  an  apostate,  writes  of  the  Re- 
formation  ;  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  454. 

And,  as  thai  tulkit  at  the  tabil  of  mony  taill 

funde, 
Thay  zcauchit  at  the  wicht  wyne,  and  warit  out 

waurdis  ; 
And  syne  thai  spak  more  spedelie,  and  sparit 
DO  materis. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  46, 

Here  zcauch  is  used,  and  ra'her  as  a  n.  r. 

Sibb.  supposes,  without  any  »ulHcient  ground,  that 

it  is    '•   probably    from   Quej/ch,  a  drinking   cup." 

lliuld.,  with  more  verisimilitude,  refers  to  .\.  S.  veaht 

irriguus.     For  the  primary  idea  seems  to  be  thr^t  ofT 
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woistciiing   the  fliroal    well.      Isl.  vuktia  madcfieri, 
Tent.  ;.v(/iA-fH,  inaccrarc.     V.  AVak. 

I".,  sict'z  is  probably  from  a  common  origin,  s  bo- 
iii»  prefixed.  Johns,  derives  it  from  Isl.  iiv/g'a.  He 
seems,  to  hiive  mistaken  (lie-  word  used  by  Junius, 
which  is  kl.  fiiig-a  sorbere,  rather  sugcrc.  This 
may  indeeii  be  the  rout  of  tlie  I''.  Mord.  For  a  child 
is  said  to  n/iclif,  S.  wlien  snckinj;  so  forcibly  as  to 
swallow  a  coiisideriblc  quantity  at  inire. 
Wauciit,  Waught,  s.  a  large  draught  of  any 
liquid,  S. 

Ncisf,  '•  O  I"'  cries  Halbert,  "  cou'd  your  skill 
But  liclp  us  to  a  isaught  ol  ale, 
I'd  be  oblig'd  1"  ye  a'  my  life." 

Ramsai/'s  Poems,  ».  527. 
i"o  WAUE,  V.  a.     *'  To  toss,  to  agitate." 

Qnhat  auenture  has  brocht  the  leuand  bidder? 
Qiihiilder  -^tniiit  wilsum  by  stornie  of  the  sey, 
Or  at  command  of  goddis,  cum  thou,  quod  he? 
Dotig.  Virgil,  182.  41. 
A.  S.  zcaf-i(tn,  fluctuarc. 
To  WAVEL,  V.  a.     To  move  backwards  and 
forwards,  to  wave. 

lie  moT'd  his  shoulders,  head  did  Hing, 

From  van  to  rear,  from  wing  to  wing. 

Some  were  allcdging,  that  had  good  skill, 

lie  could  not  speak  if  he  had  stood  still. 

I, ike  some  school  boy,  their  lessons  saying, 

Who  rocks  like  fidlers  a  playing. 

Like  Gilbert  I?arnet  when  he  preaches, 

Or  like  some  l.iwyers  making  speeches  ; 

lie  making  hands,  and  gown,  and  sleives  zcai'cl, 

Half  singing  Tcnts  this  reavcl  ravel. 

Clelaiiifs  Poems,  p.  107. 
From  the  same  origin  with  Wauil  and  Wefpii., 
q.  V. 

*  To  WAVER,  Wawer,  v.  n.      To  wander ; 
from  A.  S.  waf-ian. 

And  in  that  myrk  nycht  wawerand  will,  &c. 
WijntoKn,  vi.  13.  105. 
V.  Will,  adj.  and  Hamald,  adj.  sense  2. 
1  have  not  observed  that  the  word  is  used  in  this 
literal  sense  in  E.     V.  Bell-wavek. 
WAUGH,  Wauch,  adj.     Unpleasant  to  the  taste, 
nauseous,  S. 

"  It  tasted  sweet  i'  your  mou',  bat  fan  anes  it  was 
do«n  your  wizen,  it  had  an  ugly  knaggim,  an'  a 
zcuuch  w,a-gang."     Journal  from  London,  p.  3. 

Teut.  icalghe  nausea,  zcalgh-en  nauseare,  isalghigh 
nauscosus.  Isl.  mig  vclger,  nauseo,  velge,  nausea. 
But  this  is  only  a  secondary  sense.  The  primary 
meaning  of  the  Isl.  v.  velg-ia  is,  tepefacere;  G. 
Andr.  p.  257.  The  transition  is  very  natural ;  as  li- 
quids in  a  fepid  state  excite  nausea. 
WAUIXGEOUR,  Wauyngour,  s.  A  vaga- 
bond, a  fugitive. 

Rutulianis,  hynt  your  wappinnis,   and  fuUow 

me, 
Quham  now  yone  tsauingeour,  yone  ilk  stran- 

gere, 
Affrayis  so  wyth  hys  vnwourtby  were. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  417.  32. 
I,ye,   (Addit.   Jun.    Etym.)    properly    refers    to 
zciije,  bestia  crratica.     \"    Waff. 


ToWAUK.,WAULK,WALK,v.a.  To  full  cloth, 
to  thicken  it,  S.  pron.  vjauk. 
"•  The  sheep  supply  them  with  wool  for  their  up. 
per  garments  ;  this,  when  spun  and  woven,  is  fulled, 
or  isalked,  as  they  term  it,  in  a  particular  manner  by 
the  women."     Garnet's  Tour,  1.  157. 

The  ilka  of  Ur  Garnet,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term, 
is  similar  to  that  of  Skiiuier,  (vo.  IValker,  fullo). 
He  derives  it  from  the  circumstance  gf  the  w  omen 
sittinj^  round  the  board  and  cloth,  and  "  working  it 
w  ith  their  feet,  one  against  another."  "  It  is  this 
part  of  the  operation,"  he  says,  "  which  is  proper- 
ly called  zcaliing,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  full, 
ing  mills,  in  which  water  and  machinery  arc  made  to 
do  the  work  of  these  wonun,  are  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England  frequently  called  vKdi-milln." 
Ibid.  p.  158. 

The  custom,  of  fulling  cloth  with  the  feet,  would 
seem  anciently  to  have  been  also  practised  in  Eng. 
land. 

Cloth  that  cometh  fro  the  weuing  is  not  comely 

to  wear. 
Til  it  be  fulled  vnderfote,  or  in  fulling  stocks, 
Washen  well  wyth  water,  and  with  tasels  cratch. 

ed, 
Touked  and  teynted,  and  vnder  taylouru  hande. 

Pierce  PI.  p.  84.  b. 
Su.G.  taali.a  prcssare,  volntare,  ut  solcnt,  qui 
fnlloniani  exercent;  Belg.  walci-en,  lta.\.  giiulc-arc, 
id.  Ray  and  Skinnncr  view  Lat.  ca/c-a?e,  to  tread, 
as  the  origin.  This  has  great  appearance  of  proba- 
bilify,  especially  as  A.  S.  szvitnier,  a  fuller,  is  from 
.izcern-rl/an,  calcitrare,  couculcando  agitare.  But 
there  is  one  dilliculty.  The  synon.  A.  S.  term 
icculcere  is  undoubtedly  from  xcculc-an,  volveie,  re- 
volvere,  to  roll ;  whence  uealc,  a  revolution.  This 
A.  S.  v.,  however,  is  viewed  by  Somner  and  Johns, 
as  the  origin  of  E.  isallf,  to  go. 
To  Wauk,  v.  n.     To  shrink  in  consequence  of 

being  wetted,  S. 
Wauker,  Wauk-millek,  s.     A  fuller,  S.  walk- 
er^ Lancash. 

Belg.  zcakker,  Su.G.  aaliare,  Germ,  isatiimuller. 
V.  the  V. 

W.\UK-Mir,L,  Waulk-mm-I.,  s.     A  fulling-mill, 
S.      A  walk-mill,  A.  Bor. 

"  The  parish — has  w  itliin  itself,  or  is  in  the  close 
neighbourhood,  of  mills  of  many  kinds,  not  only 
meal. mills,  but  Uour.mills,  xiaulk-milh,  lint.mills, 
barley-mills,  and  malt.inills."  P.  Calder,  Invern. 
Statist.  Ace.  iv.  353. 

Germ,  icedt-muhle,  id. 
WAUKER,  s.     A  watchman,  one  who  watches 
clothes  during  night,  S.     A.  S.  ivaecer^  R"lg- 
ivtutker.     \ ,  Walk,  v. 
To  WAUL,  V.  n.     To  look  wildly,   to  roll  the 
eyes. 

And  in  the  breist  of  the  goddes  graif  thay 
Gorgonis  hede,  that  moustour,  of  grete  woun- 

der, 
Wyth    ene    watiland,    and    nek    banc  hak   in 
sounder.  Doug.  Virgil,  237.  51. 

Bot  tra  the  auld  Halesus  lay  to  de. 
And  jeildis  vp  the  breith  with  ■wuwland  E, 
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The  fatall  sisteris  set  to  hand  anone, 
And  gan  this  young  Halesus  so  dyspone, 
That  by  Knandrus  wappinnis,  the  ilk  stouud, 
He  destynate  was  to  caucht  the  dcthis  wound. 

Ibid.  331.  16. 
Caneniia  lumina,  Virg.  x.  418. 
Rudd.    derives  it  from    A.  S.   ■wcall-ari,    furcrc. 
But  it  is  rather  from  weulw-ian,  to  roll,  hat.volv-cre. 
WAULD,   s.     Government,   power.     In   iva/d, 
under  sway. 

I  wow  to  God,  that  has  the  warld  in  ivatild, 
Thi  dcde  sail  be  to  Sotheroun  full  der  sauld. 
Wallace,  x.  579.  MS. 
Dan.  void,  Isl.  vellde,  power,   valid,   id.     Ilcncc 
yfcr  wald,  magistracy.     V.  Wald,  v. 
To  WAUR,  V.  a.      To   overcome.      V.  War, 

V.  1. 
WAW,  s.     Wave  ;  pi.  iva^vys. 

For  quhihim  sum  wald  be 

Rycht  on  the  wawi/s,  as  on  mounte  ; 
And  sum  wald  slyd  fra  heycht  to  law, 
Rycht  as  thai  doune  till  hell  wald  draw,' 
■Syne  on  the  wuw  stcrt  sodaaly. 

Barbour,  iii.  706.  MS. 
It  is  used  by  Wiclif. 

"  And  a  great  storm  of  wynd  was  maad  and  ke»te 
icaicis  into  the  boot,  so  that  the  boot  was  ful." 
Mark  iv. 

A.  S.  waeg,  zceg,  id.  pi.  waegas.  Teut.  Germ. 
waeghe  Ructus ;  gurges.  MocsG.  tseg-os,  pi.  un- 
dae,  from  tcegs  motus,  lluctuatio.  The  origin  is  evi- 
dently A.  S.  ic«i''-m«,  wecg-aiifkc.  movcre,  tomove, 
to  shake.  The  MoesG.  :•.  must  have  also  been  wag- 
ian,  as  appears  from  the  part.  pa.  zsagids,  agitatus. 
WAW,  s.      Wall,  S.   pi.  -waivis. 

A  loklate  bar  was  drauyn  ourthourtb  the  dur; 
Bot  thai  mycht  nocht  it  brek  out  of  the  tcv/a. 
Wallace,  iv.  235.  MS. 
Think  that  it  wcs  his  hand  that  brak  the  -uiaw. 
Maitland  Poems,  p.  287. 

To  raak  bair  wawis 

Thay  think  na  schame. 

Ibid.  p.  332. 
A.  S.  wag',  wahy  id.     Bryden  Kah,  firmut  pariee; 
Lye. 
WAW,  J-.     Wo,  sorrow. 

God  keip  our  Quein  ;  and  grace  hir  send 
This  realmc  to  gyde,  and  to  defend  ; 
In  justice  perseveir : 
And  of  her  wawis  mak  an  end, 
Now  into  this  new  ycir. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  279.     V.  Wa. 
WAW,  s.     A  measure  of  twelve  stones,   each 
stone  weighing  eight  pounds. 
"  Ane  via:s  sonld    conteine  twelue  stane:    the 
■wccht  quhereof  conteincs  aucht  pound."    Stat.  Rob. 
III.  c.  22.  §  7. 

This  is  certainly  the  same  with  E.  wet/;  as,  a  ueij 
of  iBOol,  cheese,  &c.  from  A.  S.  laaeg,  waga,  i:eg,  a 
load.  Su.G.  icug  signifies  a  pound,  in  which  sense 
the  A.  S.  term  is  also  used. 

To  WAW,  V,  n.     To  caterwaul,  to  cry  as  a  cat, 
S.    A.  Bor. 
This  seems  the  same  with  £.  spau>^  allied  perhaps 


to  Isl.  vaele,  ejulo,  plango  ;  if  not  formed  from  the 

sound. 

To  WAW,  V.  n.     To  \vave,  to  float. 

The  discourrourls  s.iw  thaim  iiimmand, 
AVyth  bancris  fo  the  wynd  jcauand. 

Barbour,  iv.  245.  MS.     V.  W.ur,  ;■. 

WAWAR,  s.     A  wooer. 

Re  thai  the  daunsin'^  ".\C9  all  dour, 

Thair  Icif  tiiik  les  and  mail  ; 

Quhcn  the  winklotiis  anil  the  ivawarris  twyuit, 

To  se  it  was  hart  sair. 

Peblis  to  flic  Pla^,  st.  24. 
A.  S.  tcogere,  id. 
WAWARD,  s.     The  vanguard. 

Thai  saw  in  bataillyng  cum  arayif^ 
The  icuicard,  with  baner  di^playit. 

Barbour,  viii.  48.  MS. 
WAWIL,  mlj. 

Ane  pyk-thank  in  a  prelots  chayse, 
With  his  wawil  feit,  and  virrok  tais  ; 
With  hoppir  hippis,  and  benches  narrow. — 
Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  110. 
It  denotes   feet,    so    loosely    corini-cted  with   the 
ancle-joints  as  to  bend  to  one  side  when  set  on  the 
ground.     Thus,    the   phrase,   shachling feet,   is   still 
used.     This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Wejfil,  q.  v. 
WE,  Wey,  Wie,  s.     Conjoined  with   litili;    1 . 
As  denoting  time. 

Till  his  fostyr  brodyr  he  sayis  ; 

"  May  I  traist  in  the,  me  to  walk 

"Till  Ik  a  lilill  sleping  tak  ?" 

*  Ya,  schyr,'  he  said,  '  till  1  may  drey.' 

The  King  then  wyukyt  «  lilill  ncy ; 

And  slepyt  nocht  full  encrely. 

Barbour,  vii.  182.  MS. 
The  Quene  Dido  astonyst  ane  litill  zee 
At  the  first  sicht,  bchalding  his  bcwtc, 
Ay  wondring  be  quhat  wyse  he  cumin  was. 
Unto  him  thus  schc  said  with  mvUI  Ucc. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  32.  24. 
Ane  roundel  with  ane  clt'iue  claith  had  he, 
Neir  quhair  the  king  micht  him  baith  heir  and 

se. 
Than,  quod  the  King  a  li/lil  zcie.  and  Icuch  : 
"  Sir  fuill,  ye  ar  lordly  set  ancuch." 

'Priests  of  Peblis,  S.  P.  R.  i.  22. 
i.  e.  in  a  little  while  the  king  said,  laughing. 

2.  In  relation  to  place. 

We  sail  fenyhe  ws  as  we  wald  fie, 
And  wyth-draw  ws  a  lilil  ice: 
Fast  folow  ws  than  sail  thai. 
And  sone  swa  mone  thai  brek  aray. 

Wi/ntoicri,  viii.  38.  14G. 

3,  As  expressing  degree. 

Ncre  quham  thare  grew  an  rycht  auld  laurci- 

tre, 
Bowand  toward  the  alterc  ane  lilill  ice. 
That  with  his  schudow  the  goddis  did  ouer  heild. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  56.  IS. 
Sone  as  the  fyrst  infcctioun  ane  lilyl  tee 
Of  slyray  venom  inyet  qucntly  had  schej 
Than  sche  begouth  hyr  wittis  to  assale. 

Ibid.  218.  55, 
A  tree.  S.  signifies  a  short  while. 
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Ve  hardy  Iicrocs,  whasc  brave  pains 
JJfffafeil  ay  th'  invading  rout, 
Forsake  a  ivce  (li'  Elysian  plains, 
View,  smile,  and  bless  your  lovely  sprout. 
Ranisai/'s  Poenif,  i.  101. 

It  is  also  sometimes  used  as  e(|ivaletit  to,  in  a  slight 
degree.  IVce,  little;  IVcc  and  ice nj/,  \ery  small, 
A.  Dor. 

This  word  has  been  viewed  as  an  abbrev.  of  Tout. 
i;e/«/^/i,  lidle  ;  Marpherson,  *^ll)b.  But  both  terms 
arc  used,  A.  Bur.  Or  of  A.  S.  hwcnc,  few  ;  Lye, 
Addit.  Jun.  Etym.  to.  fVnij-bil.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  satisfactory  ;  as,  if  1  mistake  not,  no  in- 
stance of  a  similar  abbreviation  ran  be  |)rodiiced, 
where  only  part  of  the  first  syllable  is  retained. 
Teut.  xceinigh  being  apparently  from  the  A.  S.  word, 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  these  terms  should  l)e 
retained  in  our  qiiluiie,  few,  and  at  the  same  lime  in 
an  abbreviated  form. 

I  cannot,  however,  pretend  to  give  any  etymon 
that  is  not  liable  to  objection.  It  is  observed  by 
Wachter,  vo-  IVan,  that  Lat.  re,  in  composition, 
has  the  power  of  diminution  ;  as,  ve-grand/^,  little, 
literally,  not  great  ;  le-Jor/s.,  parvus  Jupiter,  con- 
cerning whom  Ovid  thus  writes; 

Vis  ea  si  verbi  est,  cur  non  ego  Fejnvis  aedem, 
Aedem  iwn  Miigni  suspicer  esse  Jovis:^ 

As  in  all  the  examples  of  the  use  of  this  term, 
which  I  have  observed  in  our  old  works,  it  occurs  as 
a  v..  the  sense  of  which  is  determined  by  the  adj. 
conjoined,  I  have  been  apt  to  suspect,  that  zee  did 
not  originally  signify  little,  but  may  have  been  a 
terra  expressive  of  time  or  space.  The  use  of  wiiij- 
bity  A.  IJor.,  for  a  short  way,  S.  a  zcee  bit,  might 
seem  to  indicate,  that  the  term  had  been  merely  A.  S. 
Tcacg,  i^eg,  Isl.  weg,  as  primarily  denoting  distance 
as  to  space.  IVaij-bit  would  thus  signify  a  bit  of  a 
Kaj/.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Isl.  vu  is 
used  to  denote  weight,  being  applied  to  that  which 
contributes  very  little  to  it.  Thud  er  va  litil ;  par- 
vi  ponderis  est :   vel  nullius  momenti  est ;   Vercl. 

We,  Wee,  Wie,  adj.     Small,  little,  S. 
Easop  relates  a  tale  wcil  worth  renown. 

Of  twa  vcic  myce,  and  they  war  sisters  dcir, 
Of  quhom  the  elder  dwelt  in  borrowstown, 
The  yunger  scho  wond  upon  land  weil  neir. 
Henrysone,  Evergreen,  i.  144. 
Tak  a  pur  man  a  scheij)  or  two, 
For  hungir,  or  for  fait  of  fude. 
To  five  or  sex  u'/e  bairnis,  or  mo, 
They  will  him  hing  with  raipis  rud. 
Bot  and  he  tak  a  flok  or  two, 
A  bow  of  ky,  and  lat  thame  blud, 
Full  sailly  may  he  ryd  or  go. 
Johne  Up-on. Land's  Cumpl.    Chron.  S.  P.  ii.  33. 
Shakspeare  has  adopted  this  word. 
"  — lie  hath  liut  a  little  wee  face,  with  a  little 
yellow  beard."     Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

WEAM-ILL,  s.    The  belly-ache.     V.  Wambe. 

WEAN,  Weeane,  s.    a  child,  S.  laim,  synon. 

—  Ilka  day  brought  joy  and  plenty, 
Ilka  year  a  dainty  iceun. 

Miicneill'x  Poems,  i.  19. 
The  name  the  weeane  gat,  was  Ilelenore, 


That  her  ain  grandamn  brooked  lang  before. 
Rvis's  Ihlenore,  p.  12. 
Perhaps  from  A.  S.  wcn-an,  O.  Belg.  wenn-en, 
Sw.  af-waen-ia,  ablactare,  E.  tozcean  ;  Uan.  afvenn- 
er,    to   take  away  lambs   from    their  dam.     It  has, 
however,  been  viewed,  q.  weeane,  synon.  with  little 
ane,  S.  id.     IlenCe  Johns.,  in  expl.  xccc,  observes;" 
"  In  Scotland  it  denotes  small  or  little:   as,  a  wee 
ane,  a  little  one,  or  child  ;  a  -vuee  bit,  a  little  bii." 
To  WEAR  IN,  11.  a.     1.  To  gather  in  with  cau- 
tion ;    used   to   express  the  manner   in    which 
a  shepherd  conducts  his  flock,  into  the  fold,  in 
order  to  prevent  iheir  rambling,  S. 

Will  ye  go  to  the  iw-buglits  Marion, 
And  near  in  the  sheep  wi'  me  ? 

Ritson's  S.  Songs,  i.  49. 
Teut.  tceer.en  propulsare. 
2.  As  a  neut.  v.,  to  move  slowly  and  cautiously. 
One  who  is  feeble,  when  moving  to  a  certaia 
place,  is  said  to  be  wtaring  in  to  it,  S. 
WEARY,  adj.      1.   Feeble;  zs,  a  weary  bairn,  i. 
child  that  is  declining,  S. 

2.  Vexatious,  causing  trouble,  S.  as  "  the  weary, 
"  or  weariful Jox  ■"  Gl.  Sibb. 

3.  Vexed,  sorrowful ;  Gl.  Ritson's  S.  Songs. 
Sibb.  derives  it,  in  sense  2.,  from  icary,  to  curse. 

And  indeed,    A.  S.   trer/f  signifies  malignus,    infes- 
tiis,    from   werig-un,   to  curse.       In   sense   1.  it  is 
from  zcerig  lassus,  fatigued  ;  and  also  in  sense  3.,  a? 
the  same  word  signifies,  deprtssus  animo. 
Weariful,    adj.       Causing    pain    or    trouble  ; 

pron.   wearifow,  S.      V.  Weary,  sense  2. 
WEASSES,  s.pl.    A  species  of  breeching  for  the 

necks  of  work-horses,  Orkn. ;  synon.  with  brea- 

cham. 

"  The  oxen  be  yoaked  with  cheatts  [I.  thcatt.s] 
and  haims  and  breachams,  which  I  hey  call  weussis, 
albeit  they  have  horns."  MS.  Adv.  Libr.  Barry's 
Orkn.  p.  447. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  wave,  Isl.  vast,  a  bundle 
of  twigs  or  :c/7Ac,? ;  as  the  furniture  of  horses  was 
anciently  made  of  these.     V.    Higwiddie,   Trod- 

WIDDIE. 

WEAVIN,  s.     A  moment,  Aberd. 

"  The  aiild  wife  couiplain'd  sae  upo'  her  banes, 

that  you  wou'd   hae   thought   she  had    been  in    the 

dead-ihraw  in  a  ueaven  after  she  came  in."     Jour- 

nal  from  London,   p.  7 

A.  S.  wiff'end,  breathing  ;  as  we  say,  in  the  same 

sense,  in  a  breath,  S.     This   seems  also  the  origin 

of  E.  whiff",     which  Johns.,  after  Davies,  derives 

from  C.  B.  ehwijth,  tiatus. 

WEB,  s.  The  covering  of  the  entrails,  the 
cawl,  or  omentum,  S.  apparently  denominat- 
ed from  its  resemblacc  to  something  that  is 
woven ;  as  in  .Sw.  it  is  called  turm-naet,  q.  the 
net  of  the  intestines. 

Webster,  s.     A  weaver,  S.  A.  Bor. 
Need  gars  naked  men  rin. 
And  sorrow  gars.uieft(/erf  spin. 

Ferguson's  S.  Pruv.  p.  2C. 
A.%.  webbe'trc,   tex'rix,  a  female  weaver.     The 

use  of  --this  term  indicates  that,  among  our  forefu- 
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thcrs,    the  work  of  weaving  was  appropriated  to 

women.  This,  it  is  well  known,  was  tlu-  r.ist;  a- 
moiig  the  Greeki  and  other  ancient  nations,  who 
reckoned  it  an  cJnploynient  unworthy  of  the^diijnity 
of  man.  Hence  tlie  frequent  allusions  to  this,  iu  the 
poets. 

Tibi  quam  noctcs  fustina  dicsqiie 

Urguebani,  et  tela  curas  solabar  aiiile.s. 

Virg.  i\.  489. 
We  find  indeed,  that  the  Roman  writers  make 
mention  of  Textorcs,  or  male  weavirs.  Hut  this 
name  was  given  to  the  slaves  employed  in  this  busi- 
ness, when,  in  ronseqiience  of  the  increase  of  luxu- 
ry, it  came  to  be  despised  by  women  of  rank.  For, 
in  early  ages,  it  was  accounted  an  employment  not 
worthy  of  queens.  It  appears,  that  among  the 
Jews  also,  and  other  eastern  nations,  women  were 
thus  engaged.  A  loom  seems  to  have  been  part 
of  the  furniture  of  the  faithless  Delilah's  chamber  ;  as 
she  was  no  stranger  to  the  art  of  weaving,  Judg. 
xvi.  12 — 14.  Solomon  gives  such  a  description  of 
the  good  wife,  as  implies  that  she  wove  all  the  cloth, 
ing  worn   by   her  household;    Prov.  xxxi.   18 — 24. 

V.    WoB,  WoBSTEll. 

WECHE,  s.     A  witch. 

"  Ane  iveche  said  to  hym,   he   suld  be   crounit 

kyng  afore  his  deith."  Bellend.  Cron  B.  xvii.  c.  8. 
A.  S.  wicca,  wicce,  id. 

WECHT,  Weight,  Weght,  s.  l.  An  instru- 
ment for  winnowing  corn,  made  in  the  form  of 
a  sieve,  but  without  holes. 

Ane  blanket,  and  ane  wechl  also, 

Ane  schule,  ane  scheit,  and  ane  lang  Hail. 

Batinatyne  Poems  p.  159. 
— Ay  wi'  his  lang  tail  he  whiskit, 
And  drumm'd  on  an  aid  corn  weight. 

J amieson\ii  Popular  Hall.  i.  299. 
"  You    shine   like    the  sunny   side   of   a  shernic 
weight."     S.  Prov.    Kelly,  p.  378.     IVeght,  Ham. 
say.     V.  Shaiiny. 

Meg  fain  wad  to  the  barn  gaen. 

To  win  three  ivechts  o'  naelhing  ; 
But  for  to  meet  the  deil  her  lane, 
She  pat  but  little  faith  in. 

Burns,  iil.  134. 
The  rites  observi  d  in  this  daring  act  of  supersti- 
tion,  are  thus  explained  in  a  note. 

''  This  charm  must  likewise  be  performed,  un. 
perceived,  and  alone.  Vou  go  to  the  barn,  and 
open  both  doors,  taking  them  ott'  the  hinges,  if  pos. 
siblc  ;  for  there  is  danger,  that  the  being,  about  to 
appear,  may  shut  the  doors,  and  do  you  some  mis. 
chief.  Then  take  that  instrun)cnt  used  in  winnow, 
ing  the  corn,  which,  in  our  country  dialect,  we 
call  a  tvccht ;  and  go  through  all  the  attitudes  of 
letting  down  corn  against  the  wind.  Repeat  it  three 
times;  and  the  third  time  an  apparition  will  pass 
through  the  barn,  in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at 
the  other,  having  both  (he  tigure  in  question,  and 
the  appearance  or  retinue,  marking  the  employment 
or  station  in  life." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wechts,  S.  B.     The  one 
is  denominated  a  windin  wechl,  immediately  used  for 
rtinnowing,  as  iis  name  intimates.     This  is  formed 
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of  a  single  hoop  coTered  with  parchment.  The 
other  is  called  a  mauncl-wcchf,  having  more  resemb- 
lance of  a  basket,  its  riui  being  decjier  than  that  of 
the  other.  Its  |)roper  use  is  for  lifting  the  grain, 
that  it  may  be  emptied  into  the  windin  zcechl.  It 
receives  its  designation  from  mnund,  a  basket. 

Gctm.  faccher,  fcckcl,  fodier,  fucker,  an  instru. 
ment  for  winnowing;  Belg.  wo^e;-,  more  iiroperly 
written  vecher,  a  fanner  or  winnower,  from  Germ. 
wech-en,  wch.en,  Belg.  wai-en,  venlum  faccre  ; 
Wachter.  Su.G.  ^'q/V-f/ venlilare.  This  is  the  natu- 
ral origin  of  zcecht ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
su|)pose  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  term.  As  Ijal. 
vent. us,  has  been  deduced  from  Gr.  ai<>,  fiare,  li. 
wind  is  evidently  allied  ;  being  formed  from  wai-en, 
id.  of  which  Junius  views  it  as  the  part,  ztai/end, 
q.  blowing. 
2.  A  sort  of  tambourin. 

In  May  the  plesant  spray  vpspringis  ; 
In  May  the  mirthfuU  mavis  singis  : 

And  now  in  May  to  madynnis  fawis, 
With  tymmer  wechtis  to  trip  in  riiigis, 
And  to  play  vpcoill  with  the  bawis. 

Hcolt,  Evergreen,  ii.  186.  MS. 
It  seems  to  receive  this  name  from  its  resemblance 
of  the  instrument  employed  in  winnowing;  the 
v,' oTil  tj/mnicr  bc'iug  conjoined,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
crimination, to  denote  that  it  is  wooden,  whereas 
the^proper  zcechl  is  made  of  skin. 
Wechtful,  s.     As  much  as  a  weclt  can  contain, 

S.    pron.  wechtfirw. 
WED,    s.      A   pledge.     To  Wed,  ni.  a.     To 

pledge.     V.  Wad.     Hence, 
Wedkeeper,  s.     One  who  preserves  what  is  de- 
posited in  pledge. 

"  For  as  to  this  conscience,  it  is  a  faithfull  wed. 
keeper;  the  gages  that  it  receiveth,  it  randeris,  of 
good  turnes  it  giveth  a  biyith  testimonie,  of  evil 
turnes  it  giveth  a  bitter  testimonie."  Bruce's  Ele- 
ven Sermons,   1591,   Sign.  C.  4.  2. 

WEDDYR,  Weddir,  Wedder,  s.     i.  Wea. 
ther  ;  used  as  a  general  term. 

He  thocht  he  to  Kynfyr  wald  ga. 
And  sa  lang  soiowrnyng  fhar  ma, 
Till  wyntir  wedder  war  away. 

Barbour,  iii.  387,  MS. 
And  in  the  calm  or  loune  weddir  is  sene, 
Aboue  the  fludis  hie,  ane  fare  plane  grene. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  131.  42. 
I  traist  not  with  this  tcedder  to  wyn  Itale, 
The  wynd  is  contrare  brayand  in  ouer  bak  sale. 

Ibid.  127.  49. 
2.  Wind. 

And  all  the  tceddrj/s  iu  thaire  fayre 
Wcs  to  thare  purpos  all  contrayre. 

IVj/ntoicu,  Ml.  20.  105. 
And  thare  be  a  tempest  fell 
Of  gret  wcddrtjs  srharpe  and  snell, 
Of  fors  thai  behowyd  to  tak 
Quhyle  land,  and  thame  for  battayle  make. 
Ibid.  vii.  10.  184.  also  viii.  6.  54. 
A.S.  icaeder,  Teut.  icetler,  Alem.  zccier,  Isl.  ve- 
thur,  coeli  temperies,   "  the  weather  good  or  bad," 
(Somner,)  Su.G.  tcaeder,  id.  also  the  wind  ;  O.  Uan. 
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veJur,  \cnins,  turbo.  This  shews  tlip  origin  of  the 
term  tBea/her-bound,  i.  e.  di'taini-d  by  wind  or  bad 
wealher.  One  might  almost  conjcctnn-,  that  this 
wore  the  origin  of  the  term  ninter,  which  in  Isl.  is 
vctui\  very  nearly  allied  (o  vctliiir,  vetliir.,  weallicr; 
as  if  denominated  from  the  stoimincss  of  the  wea- 
ther, which  is  the  cliaracferistic  of  (his  season.  Hire, 
however,  derives  it  from  xuaat,   humidus. 

IVeiler  seems  to  retain  the  sense  of  storm,  Vwaine 
and  Gawin. 

The  king  kcst  water  on  tlie  stane, 
The  stonnc  rave  ful  sonc  onane, 
\\\i\\  wikked  weilcrs  ketie  and  calde, 
Als  it  was  byfore.hand  (aide; 
The  kinn  and  his  men  ilkane 
AV'end  tharwidi  to  have  bene  slanc  ; 
So  blew  i(  stor  widi  slete  and  rayn.  < 

Ritson's  E.  M.  R.  i.  65.  V.  also  p.  IC.  v.  41 1. 
Weddir-gaw,  s.  Part  of  one  side  of  a  rainbow, 
appearing  immedi  ately  above  the  liorizon,vie\ved 
as  a  prognostick  of  bad  weatlier;  pion.  wcather- 
^aiv,  S.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  tliis  is 
called  a  dog,  also  a  stump. 

The  term  urfttlicr.^tnc,  althongh  I  haTC  not  ob. 
ser>ed  it  in  any  dictionary,  is  used  in  Kn.'^land,  to 
denote  the  secondary  rainbow.  This  is  analogous 
to  Germ,  waiser-galt,  rcpercussio  iridis  ;  from  teas, 
ser  luimor,  moisture,  and  ^all  splendor.  Hence 
\V'ach(er  renders  U'a>, <•?/"- jfwW,  splendor  pluvius;  re- 
ferring to  A.  S.  gj/l  splendit,   Benson. 

A  wealhcr.gatv,  as  the  term  is  used  in  S.,  cor- 
responds  to    Isl.  vedr-.ipaer,   literally,  that  which 
sptict  or  foretells  bad  weather;   Landnamab.  p.  264. 
Our  term  seems  formed  in  the  sanie  manner  with  Isl. 
haj-gallc,  which  has  precisely  the  same  signifK'ation  ; 
Meteorum  perlustre  in  mari,  ante  veiitos  appurens  ; 
G.  Andr.  p.  82.   col.  2.     As  hiif  signifies  (he  sea, 
one  might  suppose  that  the  other  component  term 
were  Isl.  gcillc,   nacvus,   vitium,   q.  a  defect  in  the 
weather;  did  not  the  explanation  given  by  G.  Andr. 
Vonlirui  the  sense  assigned  to  gall  by  NVachter. 
Weddir-glim,  -f.      Expl.  "  clear  sky  near  the 
horizon  ;    spoken  of  objects  seen  in  the   twi- 
light or  dusk  ;  as,  between  him  and  the  tvedder- 
glim,  or  iveather-^leam,  i.  e.  between  him  and 
the  light  of  tlic  sky."     Gl.  Sibb. 
A.  S.  ivedcr  coeliim,    and  gleam,  glaciii,  jiibar, 
splendor;  Tcut.  li'cder-licht  corm^ciU'w. 
To  WEDE,  Weid,  Weyd,  v.  a.     To  lage,  to 
act  furiously,  part.  pr.  ivedund. 
\n  this  meyne  tynie  Atlielrcd, 
I'.dgare  (he  pesybil  sowne,  we  rede, 
Of  Ingland  tuk  posscssyowne, 
Scepter,  and  coronatyownc, 
Quhen  the  Dcnmarkis  wcs  ivcdand, 
Wytht  fyre  and  slawch(er  d)  strwyand. 

fi'jjnto-.vn.,  vi.  15.  03. 
Ofl'  thir  paynys  God  lat  you  neuir  iireilt", 
Thocht  I  for  wo  all  out  off  wit  snld  ~,veid. 

TVallacc,  ii.  204.  M.S. 
Quhen  Wallace  saw   scho  nor   of  witf   couth 

■wcid, 
lu  his  aruiesR  he  canrht  hir  sbbrely. 


And  said,    "  Dor  hart,   quha  hass   mysdoyno 

"  ocht,  I  ?" 
"  Nay  1,"  quoth  scho,  "  hass  falslyc  wrocht 

"  this  (rayn  ; 
*'  I   hairt'   you    said,     rvclit    now   yc   will    be 
"  slayn." 

Ibid.  iv.  762.  MS. 
Mr  Ellis  interrogafively  ex|)l.  it,  "  She  could  not 
imagine  any  contrivance";  Spec.  I.  355. 

And  he  for  wo  weyle  ner  worlhit  (o  weide  ; 
And  said,  Soiie,  thir  titliiiiiris  si((is  me  sor. 
JOid.  i.  437.  MS. 
The  term  not  being  understood,  edi(ors  have  tak- 
en  (he  liberty   of  altering    the    phraseology,    as  in 
Edit.  1618.    " 

And  he  for  woe  nearc  swelt  of  this  iveede. 
In  this  passage  it  might  be  viewed  as  a  s. 

So  mekill  baill  with  in  his  breyst  thar  bred, 
Ner  out  off  wytt  he  worthit  for  to  iveyd. 

Ibid.  xi.  1161.  MS. 
A.  S.    wed-an    insanire,    furore.    Isl.    aed-a,    id. 
aede,  furor,  aedefuUr  fiiribundus.     V.  Weid, 

WEDEIS,  pi.  n.     Withes. 

Thai  band  thaim  fast  wi(h  ivcdcis  sid  and  sar. 
IVullttce,  iii.  215.  MS.      V.  Widdie. 

WEDONYPHA,  s.     This  term  occurs  in  a  cu- 
rious list  of  diseases,  in  Roull's  Cursing,  MS. 
— The  Cruke,  the  Cramp,   (he  Colica, 
The  Worm,   the  wareit  VVcdoiii/jilia, 
Rimbursin,   Ripplis,  and  IJellythra. 

V.  GL  Compl.  p.  331. 
This    is   certainly    the    same    with    wj/fciw/i-fa, 
A  herd. 

"  1  was  lley'd  that  she  had  (aen  the  uij/lcn-oii-fa, 
ail'  inlakit  afore  supper,  far  she  shuddered  a'  like  a 
klippcrt  in  a  caiild  day.  Journal  from  London, 
l'-7- 

This  is  rendered  "  trembling,  chattering."  But 
it  is  (he  term  generally  used  in  the  North,  to  ex. 
press  that  disease  (leculiar  to  women,  commonly 
called  a  weid  ;  weiditwnfa,  Ang. 

We  might  suppose  that  it  were  allied  to  A.  S. 
wite  pain,  suffering,  calamity,  widi-ian,  to  punish, 
to  afllict,  wit-iiittig  punishment;  Sn.Cr.  wit-a,  to 
|)unish,  wile.,  punishment,  also  any  physical  evil, 
&c.  But  IVedonfaw  is  merely  the  onfall  or  attack 
of  a  weid,  Border.  Onfaw  and  weid  are  sometimes 
>ised  as  synou.     \.  Weid,  s. 

WEE,  f.     Wight ;  used  for  ivy. 

Arthur  asked  on  hight,  hcrand  hem  allc, 
"  What  woldes  thou,  wee,  if  hit  be  thi  wilier" 
Sir  Gawan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  6.     V.  Wy. 
WEEBO,  s.      Common    Ragwort,  an  herb,  S. 

Senecio    jacobaea,    Linn.      Also  denominated 

Stinging  Weed,  and  Ehhinders,  corr.    from  E. 

Alexanders, 
WEFT,  s.    Woof.     V.  Waft. 
WEEGGLE,    -v.  n.      To  waggle.      V.  Wai- 

gle. 
Wkegglie,  adj.      1.  Waggling,  unstable,  S. 
2.  Having  a  wriggling  motion  in  walking,  S. 

Belg.  be-weeglik,  unstable,  pliable. 
WEEM,  s.     1.  A  natural  rave,  Fife,  Ang, 
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"  In  the  town  there  is  a  large  cove,  anciently 
called  a  wecm.  The  pits  proJnced  by  the  working 
of  the  coal,  and  the  striking  natural  object  of  the 
cove  or  wecm,  may  have  given  birfh  (o  the  name  of 
the  parish."  P.  Pittenwceui,  Fife,  Statist.  Ace. 
iv.  p.  369. 
2.  An  artificial  cave,  or  subterraneous  building, 

Ang. 

"  A  little  westward  from  the  house  of  Tealing, 
about  60  or  70  years  ago,  was  disco.vcrcd  an  arti- 
licial  cave  or  subterraneous  passage,  such  as  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  country  j)eople  a  ivccrn. 
It  was  compose<l  of  large  loose  stones."  P.  Teal, 
ing,  Forfars.     Ibid.  p.  101. 

From  Gael,  ttamha,  a  cave;  unless  allied  to  Teut. 
ivemi.,  tcrcbra,  a  wimble,  as  an  excavation  may  be 
compared  to  what  is  bored. 

WEEPERS,  s.  pi.     Strips  of  muslin,  or  cam- 
bric, stitched  on  the  extremities  of  the  sleeves  of 

a  black,  coat  or  gown,  as  a  badge  of  mourning,  S . 
Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepers  wear, 
An'  stain  them  wi'  the  saut,  saut  tear. 

Burm,  iii.  215. 
WEER,  s.  Fear,  apprehension.  V.  Were. 
To  WEESE,  Weeze,  v.  n.     To  ooze,  to  distil 

gently,  S.  B. 

Or  sinn'd  ye  wi'  yon  grcetin  cheese, 
Frae  which  the  tears  ()rofusely  u'ecsc? 

MorhoiCs  Poems,  p.  105. 

Dr  Johns,  very  oddly  derives  the  E.  word  from 
Fr.  caux,  waters.  But  both  the  S.  and  E.  terms 
are  evidently  allied  to  Isl.  vos,  vucsit,  veisa,  humor, 
mador,  hunicctatio,  perfusio  aquae;  G.  Andr.  vo. 
Vacte,  p.  249.  250.  Dan. -Sax.  zi:aes,  id. ;  A.S. 
wos,  wose,  liquor,  wosiiig,  moist,  "  succi  plenus, 
full  of  juice  or  moisture,"  Somnor.  G.  Andr, 
views  Germ,  wasser  as  formed  from  icass  the  genit. 
of  Isl.  ica/fn;  and  Isl.  oes  signilics,  the  mouth  of 
a  river. 
WEFFIL,  adj.     Limber,  supple,  not  stiff,  S. 

A.S.  wucfol,  fluctuans;  Teut.  wcpel,  vagus; 
wei/fcl-cn,  vagari,  vacillare;  icei/feler.,  homo  va- 
gus, incoustans  ;  Cierm.  ivuppel-n,  motitari ;  Isl. 
veij-a,  vibrare,  veijl-a,  to  twist  or  twine  one  from 
his  own  opinion.  Here  we  perceive  the  true  origin 
of  K.  u'hi'ljlc. 
WEFFLIN,  Wefflum,  s.      The  back-lade,  or 

course  of  water  at  the  back  of  the  mill-wheel, 

Ang. 

When  a  mill  is  so  overcharged  with  water  from 
behind,  that  llie  wheel  cannot  move,  the  term  iptaef- 
it'u  is  used  in  Su.ti.  But  pcrhai)S  the  similarity  of 
sound  is  merely  accidental. 

To  WEY,  1'.  a. 

Bot  fra  the  Scottis  thai  mycht  nocht  than  off 

skey. 
The  clyp  so  far  on  athir  burd  thai  wcy. 

irallace,  x.  874.  MS. 
Clj/p  is  the  grappling-iron  used  in  boarding.    f'Fey 
may  therefore  be  allied  to  Su.G.  waeg-a,  zceg-a,  per. 
riitere,  tVriro. 

To  WKY,  v.  a.      To  be  sorry  for,  to  bewail ; 
Wallace. 


Bels.  wee,  sorrow. 
To    WEID,  V.   n.      To   become   furious.     V. 

Wede. 
Weid,  adj.     Furious^  synon.  wod. 

He  girnt,  he  glourt,  he  gapt  as  he  war  aeid. 
And  quiij  lum  sat  still  in  ane  studying  ; 
And  quli)  lum  on  his  bulk  he  was  reyding. 
Jhinlnir,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  77.     V.  Weue,  r. 
A.  Bor.   "  wcad,   very  angry  ;   mad,  in  a  figura- 
tive sense."     Grose  derives  it  from   IVodc.     But  it 
is  from  the  old  a.      V.  Wedk,  v. 
WEID,  s.     A  kind  of  fever  to  which  women 
in  child-bed,  or  nurses,  are  subject,  S. 
Although  1  have  not  met  with  the  term  in  any 
dictionary,  I  am  informed,   that  Germ,  weide,   or 
■acitc,  corresponds  to  Fr.  uccable,  as  signifying  thai 
one  is  oppressed  with  disease. 

WEID,  Gawan  and  Gol.  i.  14. 

All  the  wyis  in  welth  he  weildis  in  weid, 
Sail  halely  be  at  your  will,  all  that  is  his. 
Leg.  theid,  as  in  edit.  1508. 
ToWEIF,  V.  a.     To  weave;    part.    pa.   vueyj', 
woven. 

With  subtell  slayis,  and  hir  hcdeles  slee 
Riclie  lenye  wobbis  naitly  wcijjil  sche. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  204.  45. 
— Quharon  was  v:ci)ff,  in  subtell  goldin  tbrcdis, 
Kyng  Troyus  son,  the  fare  Gan\mcdis. 

'Ibid.  136.  6. 
A.S.  wef-an,  Isl.  vcf-a,  Su.G.  saefis.a,  MoesG. 
•tcaib.Jun,  C.  B.  gtnev,  texere. 
WEYES,  Weyis,  s.  pi.      A  balance  with  scales 
for  weighing. 

"  The  lieire  sail  haue — ane  sfule,  ane  furme,  ane 
flaill,  the  zcet/es,  with  the  wechts,  ane  spaid,  ane 
aix." — Burrow  Lawes,  c.  125.  §  3.  Stateram  cum 
ponderibus,  Lat. 

Behald  in  euerie  kirk  and  qucir, — 
Sanct  Peter  caruit  with  his  keyis, 
Sanct  Michaell  with  his  wingis  and  xceyis. 

Lijiidsu^'s  Warkis,  1592.  p.  65. 
Correspondent  to  the  account  here  given,  Wor. 
mius  has  this  note  concerning  St.  Michael  ;  Misha- 
elis    libra,    qua  depingi   solet  archangelus;    Fast. 
Dan.  p.  116. 

"  A  pair  of  balances  is  often  termed  the  weighs 
in  the  modern  Sc.  of  the  South."  Gl.  Compl.  p. 
382.  vo.  Vevl. 

A.  S.  viueg,  zceg,  Teut.  tcacghe,   libra,    trutina, 
statera. 
Weigh-bauk,  s.     1.  A  balance,  S. 

They'll  sell  their  country,  liae  their  conscience 

bare. 
To  gar  the  tceigJi-bauk  turn  a  single  hair. 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  88. 
£.  Used  metaph.     One  is  said  to  be  in  the  weigb- 
haiiks^  when  in  a  state  of  indecision,  S. 
Teut.  waegh.bakk,  librilc,  scapus  librae,  jiijjum  ; 
from  xcacghe  libra,  and  balci  trabs,  q.  the  balance- 
beam. 
W(ir.:iTS,  s.pl.     Scales,  S. 

••  D.inid  in  tliis  time  put  them  in  the  weigh/s  to. 
gcil.cr. — saying,  Surelie  men  of  low  degree  arc  vani- 
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tie  &  men  of  high  degree  arc  a  lye,"  &c.     Boyd's 

Last  Battell,  p,  499. 

To  Weight,  v.  a.     1.  To  weigh,  S. 

2.  To  burden,  to  oppress,  S. 

"  Ilowcvor  this   silence  sometimes  tceighted  mi) 
mind,  yet  I  found  it  the  best  and  wisest  course." — 
Baillle's  Lett.  ii.  252. 
WEIGHT,  Weght,  i.     An  instrument  for  wni- 

nowing  corn.     V.  Wecht. 

WEIK,  Week,  s.  A  corner  or  angle.  The 
vieiis  of  the  mouth,  the  corners  or  sides  of  it,  S. 
wiies,  A.  Bor.  id.  The  weik  of  the  ce,  the  cor- 
ner of  it,  S. 

Auid  Meg  the  tory  took  great  care 
To  weed  out  ilka  sable  hair, 
Plucking  out  all  that  luok'd  like  youth, 
Frae  crown  of  head  to  weeks  of  mouth. 

Ramsai/'s  Poems,  ii.  496. 
It  is   sometimes   written  liic/r.     V.  example,  in 
Wick,  s.  a  bay. 

Su.G.  wik  anguliis,  oegcn  wile,  the  corner  of  the 
eye;  Mem.  geuitig,  id.  Teut.  flexio,  ccssio.  Per- 
haps  hoeck,  angulus,  is  radically  the  same. 

The  terms,  in  ditierent  languages,  originally  de- 
noting any  angle  or  corner,  have  been  particularly 
applied  to  those  formed  by  water.  A.  S.  wic,  the 
curving  beach  of  a  river;  Teut.  tcijk,  id.  Su.G. 
iiv'A',  Ij).  I'ik,  a  bay  of  the  sea  ;  whence  pirates  were 
called  Viking-ur,  because  they  generally  lurked  in 
places  of  this  description. 

The  town  of  Wick  in  Caithness  seems  io  be  dcno. 
minated  from  its  vicinity  to  a  small  bay,  although  it 
has  been  otherwise  explained. 

"  The  ancifiit  and  modern  name  of  this  parish,  as 
fur  as  can  now  he  ascertained,  is  that  of  fVick,  an 
appellation  common  all  over  the  Northern  conti- 
nent  of  Kurope,  supposed  to  signify  the  same  with 
the  Latin  word,  i'?'c«.v,  a  village  or  small  town,  parti- 
cularly when  lying  adjacent  to  a  bay,  or  arm  of  the 
sea,  resembling  a  wicket."  P.  Wick,  Caithn.  Sta- 
tist. Ace.  X.  i.     V.  Wick,  s. 

WEIL,  s.     Prosperity,  advantage. 

For  victory  me  halis  not,  dar  1  say, 
Nor  list  sik  wyse  withdraw  their  handis  tway, 
That  1  refuse  suld  till  assay  ony  thing, 
Quhilk  mycht  sa  grcte  belcif  of  t:eil  inbring. 
Doug,  yirgil,  378.  35. 
Hence  izeil  is  me,  S.,  happy  am  1,   q.  It  is  well 
to  me.      Weil  is  i/ow,  happy  are  ye. 

Now   wcitis  j/oi:,   priestis,    weilis   t/o::,   in   all 

your  lyvis. 
That  ar  nocht  uaddit  with  sic  wicket  wyvis. 
Lj/ndsai/,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  55. 
A.  S.  tcel,  loell,    biiie.       Wet  bcon,   bene  esse. 
Wet  is  thum  the  thael  mot;     Brne  est   iis    quibus 
possibile  est:    C'acd.    99.   8.      Wet . us  zcaes ;    Bene 
nobis  I'rat ;   Niiiii.  xi.  18.  from  roue/  bene,  axid  is  est. 
Su.tr.  icaetcs  mig,  O  !  me  felirem. 

WEIL,  .-.     An  eddy.     V.  Wele, 

WEIL,  Wele,   Welle,   adv.      Very  ;    joined 
with  gret,  gu.l,  5ic. 

For  iu-til  tselle  gret  space  tharc-by 
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Was  notliir  hows  lewyd,  na  herbry. 

Wynlown,  viii.  37.  119.     V.  Gun,  adj. 
And  sic  lik  men  thai  waillyt  zceill  gud  speid. 
Wallace,  ix.  706.  MS. 
Sibb.  justly  observes  that  this,  as  prefixed  to  ad- 
jectives, is  "  commonly  used  in  a  good  sense,  at 
sere  [sair]  in  a  bad."      V.  Feil. 
To  WEILD,  V.  a.     l.  To  obtain,  by  whatever 
means  ;  to  manage,  so  as  to  accomplish.    Weild 
he  his  will,   if  he  obtain  his  desire. 

Jle  rekkys  nowthir  the  richt,  nor  rekles  report, 
Al  is  wele  done,  (iod  wato,  weitd  he  his  wyll. 
Doug,  firgil,  Prol.  238.  a,  28. 
2.  To  enter  on  possession  of  an  estate  ;  used  as 
a  n.  V. 

GifT  ony  deys  in  this  bataille. 
His  ayr,  but  ward,  relcif,  or  tailc, 
On  the  fyrst  day  sail  iceld; 
All  be  he  neuir  sa  young  olFeld. 
Bartwur,  xii.  322.  MS.     A.S.  taeald-an,  potirk 
WEILL,  adj.     Many. 

Bot  all  to  few  with  him  he  had. 
The  quhethir  he  bauldly  thaim  abaid  j 
And  zceill  ost,  at  thair  fryst  metyng, 
War  layd  at  erd,  but  recoveryng. 

Barbour,  iii.  15.  MS. 
It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as/eill  elsewhere.     In 
edit.  1620,  p.  38. 

And  feitl  of  them  at  their  first  meeting,  &c. 
V.  Feil. 

Engelond  ys  a  icel  god  lond. 

R.  Glouc.  I.  1.     Gl.  Wi/ni. 
WEILL-FARAND,  adf.     Having  a  goodly  ap- 
pearance.    V.  Farand. 
WEILL-HEARTIT,  adj.     Hopeful,  not  dejec- 

ted,  S. 
WEILL-WILLIE,  Weill-Willit,  adj.      Li- 
beral,  not  niggardly,   S. 

"  lyUli/  (as  they  say)  ill  xciUtj,  good  icUli/,  i.  e. 
malevolent,  benevolent,  but  mostly  used  for  sparing 
or  liberal."     Rudd. 

"  Naething  is  difiicurt  to  A  zcell-willed  man;" — 
Ferguson's  S.  Prov.  ]).  26. 

Su.G.  :c/t/ig,  willing,  isaeltciltig,  A.S.  wellicil. 
lenda.  bincvolus. 

WEIN,  s.     Barbour,  xv.  249.     Leg.  wem,  as  in 
MS. 

In  tyme  of  trc^vys  ischyt  thai ; 
And  in  sic  tynif  as  on  I'asche  day, 
Qiihun  Goil  raiss  for  to  sauf  mankind, 
Fra  iccm  of  auld  Adamys  syae. 
Weme,  edit.  1620. 

A.  S.  iccm,  iBvmm,  labes,  macula.  E.  xcem  sig- 
nifies a  spot  ;  also,  a  sear.      V.  Wemmyt,  Unwem. 

MVT. 

WEIR,  s.     Weir  of  law,  a  foiensic  phrase. 

— "  A  Borgh  is  foundiu  in  a  court  vpon  a  tcrir 
of  laze,"    &e.       Acts    Ja.     I.     U29.    c.    130.    V. 

BoKCU,    ,v. 

IVrhaps  from  A.  S.  waer,  wer,  foedus,  pactum  ; 
whoiin-  7canr-l)orli,   iccr-burli,   tiilijussor,  sponsor. 
WEIR,T.  War;  Weir-men, Weir-hors,Weir- 

LY,  Weir-wall.     V.  Were. 
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WEIRD,  Werd,  Werde,  Weerd,  s.     l.  Fate, 
destiny,  S. 

No"  will  I  the  werd  rtlicrs, 
As  I  fytiil  of  that  stanu  in  wors  ; 
Nifitlldf  fii/iiin,  Sco/i  (juocui)tquc  lur.ahiiii 
fuvan/eiit  lapidcm,  rcgnare  tenentiir  ihidein. 
B[iijt  gyf  iccrdijs  falyhanil  be, 
Qnharc-rvyr  that  staiu-  yhe  scgyt:  sc, 
Than-  sail  the  Scottis  be  regnand, 
And  Lorddys  hale  oiire  all  that  land. 

JVjjntozi-n,  iii.  9.  43.  47. 
JIow  ciier   this  day  the   fortoiin    with  thanic 

staiidis, 
Briikc  wele  tharc  chance  and  -werd  on  athir 
handis.  Doug,  f'irgil,  317.  18. 

But  they'll  say,  She's  a  ■wise  wife  that  kens  her 
aln  i:eerd. 

Song,  Roxs's  Helenore,  p.  133. 
2.  It  seems  used  as  equivalent  to  prediction. 
Altho'  his  mither,  in  her  iceirds, 

Forctald  his  death  at  Troy, 
I  soon  prevail'd  \vi'  her  to  send 
The  young  man  to  the  iiloy. 

Poems  in  the  Ihichun  Dialect,  p.  18. 
IVeird  Sifters,  the  Fates.     This  corresponds  to 
J^at.  Pitrcac. 

The  remanant  hereof,  ((tihat  cuer  be  it, 
The  Kcird  sinterii  defendis  that  suld  be  wit. 
Doug.  Hrgil,  80.  48. 
i.  p.  forbid  that  it  should  bo  known. 
VThc  weird  sisters  wandriiig,  as  they  were  wont 
then, 
Saw  ravens  rugand  at  that  ratton  by  a  ron  ruit. 
They  mused  at  the  mandrake   unmade  like  a 

man, 
A  beast  bund  with  a  buncwand  in  an  auld  buit. 
Montgotnerie,  IValson's  Coll.  iii.  Vi. 
They  are  sometimes  denominated  the  IVeirds. 
Wo  worth  (quoth  the  Weirds)  th«  wights  that 

thee  wrought ; 
Threed-bair  be  thair  thrift,  as  thou  art  wan. 
threvin.  Ibid.  ]>.  14. 

A.S.  x:t)rd,  fatum,  fortuna,  evcntus;  IVj/rde, 
Fata,  Farcae  ;  Franc.  Urdi.  Isl.  Urd  is  the  name 
of  the  lirst  of  the  Fates,  which  G.  Andr.  derives 
from  verd  fio,  verd-a  fieri,  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  xveird,  werd,  seems  to  be  from  Tent,  wcrt/.en, 
A.S.  !.:ford-ii/i,  zcijrd-an,  id.  V.  Worth,  i\ 
To  WEtRD,  Wf.erd,  v.  a,  1.  To  determine  or 
assign  as  one's  fate. 

An'  now-  these  darts  that  tceerded  were 

To  tak  the  town  o'   Troy, 
To  gel  meat  for  his  gabb,  he  man 
Against  the  birtls  employ. 

Poems  i:i  the  liui.han  Dialed,  p.  6. 
The  part.  pa.  is  commonly  used,  S.  [J. 

2.  To  predict  ;  to  assign  as  one's  fate  in  the  lan- 
guage of  prophecy. 

1  weird  ye  to  a  liery  beast, 

Aiul  relieved  sail  ye  never  be, 
Till  KempioM,  the  kingis  son. 

Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  thee. 
AUnyfrel^ij  Border,  xi.  103. 
And  what  the  doom  sae  dire,  that  thon 
Vol..  11. 


Doest  Kcird  to  mine  or  me  ? 

Jamieson''s  Popular  Pall.  i.  '23S. 
Weirdless,  WiERni.ESs,  adj.  Thriftless,  noi 
prosperous,  S.  It  is  applied  to  those  with 
whom  nothing  prospers  ;  and  seems  to  include 
both  the  idea  of  their  own  inactivity,  and  at 
the  same  lime  of  something  cross  in  their  lot. 
To  WELSE,  WysE,  v.  a.  l.  To  use  caution  or 
policy,  for  attaining  any  object  in  view  ;  to 
prevail  by  prudence  or  art,  S.,  pron.  as  E. 
wise. 

He  warily  did  her  weise  and  wield,  • 

To  Collingtoun. Broom,  a  full  good  beild, 
And  wannest  als  in  a'  that  field. 

Wat  ■soil's  Coll.  i.  41. 

2.  To  guide,  to  lead,  to  direct,  S.  "  to  train," 
Gl.  Shirr.  To  wyse  a-jee,  to  direct  in  a  bend- 
ing course. 

Driving  their  baws  frae  whins  or  tee, 
Their's  no  nae  gowfer  to  be  seen  ; 

Nor  donsser  fowk  zcj/viiig  a.-Jee 

The  byast  bonis  on  Tamson's  greon. 

Rumsaj/'s  Poems,  ii.  203. 

3.  "  To  turn,  to  Incline  ;"  Gl.  Sibb.  S. 

To  ::eise  a  slane,  to  move  it  when  it  is  a  heavy 
one,  rather  by  art  than  by  strength. 

"  Kvery  miller  wad  tcj/se  the  water  to  his  ain 
mill."     Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  25. 

From  Teu^.  ;cj/s.en,  Su.G.  icis.a,  docerc,  ostcn- 
dcre,  whence  ^^vVe  dux;  Alem.  uiiis.en.  Germ,  trc?;- 
eii,  dueerc.  Die  dine  sea/  tiuisen  ad  pascua  vi/ae  . 
Who  lead  thy  sheep  to  the  pastures  of  life  ;  Wille- 
ram.  i.  7. 

This  word  may  have  been  originally  borrowed  from 
a  pastoral  life.     To  weise  the  sheep  into  thefauld  or 
bnght,  is  a  phrase  still  used  by  our  shepherds. 
To  Weise,  Wvse,  -j.  n.     To  incline,  S. 

But  see  the  sheep  arc  keying  to  the  clengh  ; 
Thomas  has  loos'd  his  ousen  frae  the  pleugh. 
Ramsat/'s  Poems,  ii.  7. 
To  WEIT,  V.  n.     To  try,  to  make  inquiry. 

Refreschit  he  wes  uith  meit,  drynk,  and  with 

hcit, 
Quhilk  causyt  him  throuch  naturall  courss  to 

iceit 
Quhar  he  suld  sleipe,  in  sekyrncs  to  be. 

IVultace,  V.  346.  MS. 
This  V.  is  undoubtedly  formed  from  that  which 
signifies  to  know,  S.  ::al,  zcait,  V..  wit,  wot.  Tlvi 
.same  formation  occurs  in  other  Northern  languages. 
Sti.CJ.  wit-u,  to  prove,  is  formed  from  zcet-a  to 
know  ;  Germ,  tci^s-eii,  certificare,  faccre  ut  co". 
noscat,  from  tceiss  certus.  AloesG.  wit-aii  To 
know,  is  also  used  as  denoting  observation  and 
watching.  A.S.  icit-aa  primarily  signilies,  scire  ;  in 
a  secondary  sense,  a.  lake  care,  curare,  |)roviderf. 
Wachtcr  indeed  denies  I  he  alTKiity  between  the  two 
ideas.  "  It  is  one  thing,"  he  says,  "  to  know,  and 
another  to  verify."  But  the  observation  made  by 
Ihre  is  unanswerable.  Speaking  of  :c,/.„,  pro, 
bare,  he  says;  V.ht  rerbum  facessans  a  zcel-u,  scire  • 
ciiili  :Mim  aliud  est  argnmentis  probare,  quam  fa- 
eere.  ut  alter  rem  certo  reseiseat  ? 
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WEIT,  WeET,  s.     Rain,  S. 

Skars  was  this  said,  quhcn  that  anc  blak.  tem- 
pi's t 
Brayis  but  delay,  ami  all  the  lift  ouerkest, 
Ane  huge  n'cil  gan  tlouii  poiire  and  (iimbill. 

Doii^.  Virgil,  151.6. 
— To  the  wect  my  ripcird  aits  had  fawn. — 
Fcrgiis.ion'fi  Poems-,  xi.  6. 
A.S.  KY/e/rt  hiiniiditas,  I.sl.  viictu,   pliivia.     This 
seems  radically  the  same  with  MociG.  uatc^  aqua, 
M  hence  zcatcr. 
To  Weit,  Weet,  v.  a.     To  wet,  S. 

'*  Ye  breed  of  the  cat,  you  wad  fain  hae  fish,  but 
you  hae  nae  will  to  iceet  your  feet;"  Ferguson's 
S.  Prov.  p.  35. 

White  o'er  the  linns  (he  burnic  pours, 
And  rising  iceela  wi'  misty  showers 
The  birks  of  Abcrfeld}-. 

Biirnx,  iv.  271. 
Weit,  Weet,  aclj.     Wet,  S.     U'cctj,,  S.  B. 
WELANY,  s.     Damage,  injury  ;  disgrace. 
Dot  Schyr  Amery,  that  had  the  skaith 
Off  the  bargane  I  tanlil  otl'er, 
Kaid  till  lugland  till  purchcs  tlier 
OH'arniyt  men  gret  cumpany. 
To  weng  him  off  the  nclanj/ 
That  Schyr  Kduuanl,  that  noble  knycht, 
llira  did  by  Cre  in  to  (he  fycht. 

Bar/wur,  ix.  545.  MS. 
In  like  manner,    Ilardyng  says  of  the  battle  of 
Crcssy  ; 

The  kyng  Edward  had  all  the  victory. 
The  kyng  Philip  had  all  the  vilanij. 

Cliron.  Fol.  183,  a. 
L.  B.  villaniu,  injuria,   probrum,  convicium  ;   Du 
range. 

WELCOME-HAIM,  s.  The  repast  presented 
to  a  bride,  when  she  enters  the  house  of  a 
bridegroom,  S. 

The  entertainment  given,  on  this  occasion,  is  in  Isl. 
r:illi'd  hciiiLomscl,  from  hem  home,  /ioiii-a  to  come, 
and  ijil,  a  least,  literally,  ale  (cerevisium)  ;  q.  the 
feast  at  coming  home.  C'onvivium,  quod  novi  con- 
iiiges  in  suis  atdibus  instruunt;  Hire,  to.  .////. 
To  WELD,  V.  n.  To  possess.  V.  Weild. 
AVELE,  s.  1.  A  wiiirlpool,  an  eddy,  S.  pron. 
u,'»V/,  wheel ;   Lancash.  iical. 

Amyddjs  qiihaui  the  flude  he  gan  espy 
Of  Tyber  llowand  soft  and  esely. 
With  swirland  ivclix  and  mekill  yuUow  sand. 
In  to  the  scy  did  eiuer  fast  at  hand. 

Doug.  Virgil,  205.  28. 
My  mare  is  young,  .nod  very  skicgh, 
And  in  o'  the  rj:7'/she  will  drown  mc. 

Minstrtl\ij  Border,  i.  202. 
Whyles  in  a  a-iel  it  dimpl't. 

Burns,  iii.  137. 
A.S.  tcael,  Tcut.  ivcel,  iviel,  vortex  aquarum. 
These  terms  might  seem  to  have  a  common  origin 
\ii(h  t:all  a  wave  ;  A.S.  tccall-an,  Germ,  ■call-en, 
to  boil,  to  bubble  up;  wallcn  ilcf  mccrx,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  sea.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
I'cut.  wiel  seems  the  same  with  (he  term  corres- 
))onding  to   our  viheel.     Ilcoce  Kiliau  renders  it ; 


Profundus  in  amne  locus  quo  aqua  circumagitur. 
V.  Well-ev.     Hence, 

Weil-head,  s.     The  same  with  well. 
They  doukcd  in  at  ae  iveil-head, 
And  out  ay  at  (he  other. 

Mimtrclsi)  Border,  xi.  47. 

To  WELL,  Wall,  -j.  a.     l.  To  forge,    in  the 
way  of  beating  two  or  more  pieces  of  metal  into 
one  mass,  by  means  of  heat,  S.  ;  -weld,  E. 
Ane  hugegrete  semely  tergelt,  or  ane  scheild, 
Quhilk  onlic  micht  resisting  into  feild 
Agane  (he  dynt  of  J^atyn  wappinnis  all. 
In  encry  place  seucn  ply  thay  iccll  and  cal. 
Dong.' Virgil,  258.  16. 
lludd.    refers  to  A.S.   zcell-en   furere,   aestuarc ; 
"  because,  before  th<'  separate  pieces  can  be  incorpo- 
rated, they  must  be  almost  boi/ting  hot."  This  learn, 
cd  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  observed,  that  the 
A.S.  V.  signilics  to  be  hot,  or  very  hot,  in  general. 
Hence  zceallendc  fyr,    fervens   ignis.       Brijna    the 
Keulkth  on  helle,  Incendiura  quod  fcrvetin  inferno; 
Lye.     As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  analogy,  this 
seems  to  be  the  origin.     For  Su.Ci.  loaell-a,  acstua- 
re,  is   \ised   iu  (he  same  sense,    signifying    also  to 
weld.    Seren.,  however,  thinks  that  it  may  be  traced 
to  Isl.  vaiil-r,  vol.r,  jugum  in  cultro,  versus  aciem  ; 
as  in  Sw.   twggwella  yxor,  ferrum  securibus  jun- 
gere,   ut  ai)ta  iiat  acies. 

2.   In  a  neut.  sense,  to  be  incorporated;  used  me- 
taph.  - 

Thy  Lords  chaste  louc,  and  thy  licentious  lusts 
From  thy  divided  soule  one  other  thrusts. 
Pleasure  in  him,  and  (leshlie  pleasure  fall 
So  foule  at  strife,  they  can,  nor  mixe  nor  xccdl. 
Mare's  True  Crucifire,  p.  200. 
As  v.n.  it  is  also  used  literally.     Coals  are  said  to 
wall,  S.,  when  they  mix  together,  or  form  into  a  cake. 
WELL,  s.    Good  ;  nearly  the  same  with  E.  wea/. 
"  The  wise  man  Solomon,  the  mirrour  of  wisdome, 
and  wondir  of  the  world,  was  sent  info  (his  world 
as  a  spye  from  God  for  the  zcell  of  man."   Z.  Boyd's 
Last  BaKell,  p.  477.  478. 
WELLE,  s.     Green  sward. 

Al  in  gleterand  golde  gayly  ho  glides 
The  gates,  with   Sir  Gawayii,    bi   the  grcne 
zcelle.  Sir  Gaivan  tinil  Sir  Gal.  i.  3. 

It  seems  evident,   that  this  is  originally  the  same 
with  Fail.  q.  v. 
WELL-EY,  s.     A  quagmire,   S.  wallec. 

"  Thay  knew  nocht  the  ground,  and  fell  sum- 
tymrs  in  swanlis  of  mossis  &  sumtyme  in  Well 
Ei/s."     Bellend.  Cron.  B.  v.  c.  3. 

Qii.  the  ee  or  eye  of  the  spring.     V.  Wki.e,  s. 
WELL-WILL  AND,  s.     A  well  wisher. 
—  All  otiiire  gudis  halyly, 
That  langyd  til  hym,  or  til  liys  men, 
And  of  his  wcllc-willandis  (hen, 
Of  (his  Eric  the  mychty  kyn 
Had  gert  bathe  hery,  wast,  and  bryn. 
Wi/ntown,  vii.  9.  562.      V.  Wtit.-w jllie. 
WELL-WILLING,  adj.     Complacent. 

"  They  came  in  a  loving  (S:  well-willing  manner 
to  enquire. Mr  Ja.  Mclvill's  MS.  Mum.  p.  298. 
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WELLIT,  Houlate,  ii.  15. 

The  wajis  qiihair  the  wicht  went  wer  iu  wa 

rcellit, 

Wcs  nane  sa  sture  in  the  steid  mycht  stand  him 

astart. 

This  may  cither  signify,  drowned  in  sorrow,  from 

A.S   zvacll-an,  acstuare ;    or,    vexed   with  sorrow, 

Su.CJ.  wacll-a.  an^erc,  A.S.  t;-«e/erf,  tc«c7(</,  vexatus, 

WELL-KERSES,  s.  pi.     Water-cresses,  S.  cal- 
led also  wa//-  or  we//-grass. 
A.  S.  zeille-cerxe,  rivorum,  i.  c.  aqiiaticum  nas- 
turtium ;  from  zi:ille  scaturigo,  rivus,  aud  cene  nas- 
turtium. 

WELSCHE,  adj.     Insipid.     V.  Walsh. 
To  WELT,  V.  a.     i.  To  throw,  to  drive. 
For  the  Troianis,  or  eucr  thay  wald  ccis, 
Thare  as  the  thekest  rout  was  and  maist  preis, 
Ane  huge  wecht  or  hcpc  of  mckii  stanys 
Ruschis  and  zseltis  doun  on  thamu  attanis. 

Doug,  nrgil,  29.5.  32. 
2.  V.  n.     To  roll. 

And  than  forsoith  the  granys  men  micht  here 
Of  thaym  that  steruyng  and  donn  buttin  bene. 
That  armour,   wappinnis,    and   dede  corps   be- 

dene, 

And  stedis  thrawand  on  the  ground  that  wcto'.f, 

IVIydllt    with  men,    quhilk  yciid   the  goist  and 

swchis.  Doug.  Virgil,  387.  1. 

I.  e.  which  roll  on  the  ground  in  agony,  or  in  the 

throes  of  death. 

A.  Bor.  to  zaalt,  to  totter,  to  lean  one  way  ;  to 
OTerthrow.  MoesG.  wdlt-ian,  A.  S.  zcaell-an,  Isl. 
vaelt-tt,  Dan.  vaelt-er,  volverc,  Lat.  volut-are. 
JVeller  has  the  same  origin;  although  more  imme- 
diately allied  to  Teut.  welter-en,,  Sw.  wellr-a.  Ft. 
veaultr-er. 

To  WELTER,  v.  a.  l.  To  roll.  To  welter  a 
cart,  S.  to  turn  it  upside  down.  The  E.  v. 
seems  to  be  used  only  in  an  active  sense  ;  al- 
though O.  E.  ivau/tve  is  synon.  with  wa/low; 
Huloet.      V.  Welt. 

For  sum  weltcris  ane  gretc  stane  Tp  ane  bra, 
Of  quhoni  in  noumer  is  Sisyphus  ane  of  tha. 
Doug,  firgil,  180.  12. 
2.  To  overturn. 

Tharc  is  na  state  of  thare  style   that  standis 
content, 
Knycht,  clerk  nor  commoun, 
Burgcs,  nor  barroun. 
All  wald  hauc  vp  that  is  doun, 
IVclterit  the  went. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  Prol.  239.  a.  20. 
WELTH,  s.     1.  Welfare  ;  Wyntown. 
2.   .\bundance  of  any  thing,  S. 
WEMELES,  adj.     Blameless,  immaculate. 

Thow  sail  rew  iu  thy  ruse,  wit  thow  but  wene. 
Or  thou  wonde  of  this  wane  wcniclc.i  away. 
Gau'un  and  (Jol.  i.  8. 
"  Without  appetite,"  Gl.  Pink.     Hut  it  is  merely 
A.S.  weiii-leas,  faultless.      V.  Wr.iN. 
WEMM  YT,  part.  pa.     Disfigured,  scared. 
Sa  fast  till  hcwyn  was  his  face. 
That  it  our  all  ncr  wemmyt  was. 


Or  he  the  Lord  Douglas  had  sene. 
He  wend  his  face  had  weminj/t  bene. 
£ot  ncuir  a  hurt  tharin  had  he. 
Quhen  he  unwcmmi/t  gan  it  se, 
Ife  said  that  he  had  gret  ferly 
That  swilk  a  knycht,  and  sa  worthi, 
And  prys.syt  of  sa  grot  buunte, 
Mycht  in  the  face  unwemmj/l  be. 
And  he  answerd  thar  to  mekly, 
And  said,  "  Lowe  God,  all  lym  had  I 
"  Handis  my  hed  for  to  wer." 

Barbour,  xx.  368.  370.  MS. 
Mr  Pink.  expl.  v.  368.  «'  His  face  was  all  hew- 
ed as  with  a  chisscl,  scared  with  wounds."  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  sense.  But  neither  in  his,  nor  in 
any  former  edition,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  is 
the  reading  of  the  MS.  given.  He  gives  ivonni/f, 
and  unwonnyt.  In  other  editions  we  iind  wounded 
and  unwounded. 

A.S.  wacmin-an,  wemm-an,  to  corrupt,  to  viti- 
ate, to  make  foul  ;  isemm,  a  blot,  a  blemish ; 
Somner.,  A.  Bor. 

To  WENDIN,  V.  n.     To  wane,  to  decrease. 
Than  will  no  bird  be  blyth  of  the  in  bourc  ; 
Quhcn  thy  manheid  sail  wendin  as  the  mone, 
Thow  sal!  assay  gif  that  i^iy  song  be  seur. 
Jlenrj/sonc,  lianuatijne  Poems,  p.  132. 
From  Teut.   wend-en  vortere,  or  A.  S.  wan-tan 
drcrescerc,  whence  \L.  waue. 
WENE,  s.     But  wene,  doubtless. 

This  gowand  graithit  with  sic  grit  grcif, 
He  on  his  wayis  wiethly  went,  but  wene. 

Ilenrijsone,  Bannafj/ne  Poems,  p.  133. 
A.S.  wene,  opinio,  conjctura;  Somner. 
WENE,  s.     A  vestige  or   mark  by  which  one 
discovers  his  way. 

I  knaw  and  fclis  the  weiij/s  and  the  way 
Of  the  auld  fyre,  and  flamb  of  hillis  hcte. 

Doug,  firgil,  100.  6. 
Evidently  the  same  with  the  preceding  word. 
To  WENG,  V.  a.     To  avenge. 

He  tuk  pnrpos  for  to  rid 

AVith  a  gret  ost  in  Scotland  ; 
For  to  we/ig  him,  with  stalwart  hand. 
Oil' tray,  of  trawaill,  and  of  tcne. 
That  done  tharin  till  him  had  bene. 

Barbour,  xviii.  ii32.  MS.     Fr.  veng.cr. 
WENNYNG,  Wennyt,  fearbour,  V.  m.  273. 

V.  WoNNYNG. 

WENSDAY,  s.     Wednesday,  S.     O.  E.  IVens- 
daye,  id.     Huloet.  Abcedar. 
Bolg.    IVeensdagh,  Isl.    IVonsdag ;  i.  c.  the  daj 
consecrated  to  IVodcn  or  Odin. 
To  WENT,  V.  n.     To  go ;  A.  Bor.  wend,  id. 
And  thy  Ferand,  Alynervc  my  der, 
Sail  rychl  to  Paryss  went,  but  wer. 

Barbour,  iv.  257.  MS. 
Scho  praydc  he  wald  to  the  Lord  Persyc  went. 
IVallacc,  i.  330.  MS. 
Hys  maich  Pompcy  sail  strecht  agane  him  went 
With  rayit  oistis  of  the  oryent. 

Doug.  Virgil,  195.  29. 
This  seems  formed  from  A.  S.  wend-an,  ire,  pro. 
rcdcrc;  whence  O.  E.    wend,  commonly  used  bv 
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our  wrid'rs.      Alfin.  weiit-en  is  synon.   with   tccmt- 

en.  vcrluro. 

Went,  s.     l.   A  way,  course  in  a  voyage. 
And  now  aganc  ve  sail  torno  in  your  ;.;•;;/, 
BtTC   to  your  Prince  tiiis  my  charge  and  com- 
niandi'mtiit.  Dot/!;,  i'ir^il,  '211.  53. 

Swiftlve  we  slide  oner  b'llleraiid  wallis  grile, 
And  followit  fiirtJi  the  sainyii  :c<'/if  we  liaiie, 
(jiiharto  file  wind  asid  sterisnian  ts  draue. 

Ibid.  76.  40.     Ciirsum,  \'irg. 

2.  A  passage. 

From  that  place  ?yne  vnto  anc  caiie  wo  weiitj 
Vnder  auc  hyiigaiid  liciich  in  ane  dern  wciil. 
Doii;^.  I  ii  !;i/,  75.  22. 

3.  The  course  of  affairs;  metapli.  used. 

All  wald  hane  vp  (hat  is  doiin, 
Welterit  the  iwiil. 
Doug,  nr^il,  I'rol.  tSO.  a.  10.      V.  Wr.i.Trit. 
Alcm.  icenl-en  vertcre ;  ullciceni,  qiioqiiovcrMiiii, 
nbique. 

To  WER,  Were,  Weire,  -v.  a.     To  defend,  to 
guard. 

— JIc  answerd  thar  to  mcVly, 

And  said,  "  Lowe  God,  all  tyin  had  I 

"  llaiidis  my  hed  for  to  tucr." 

liarboiir,  x\.  379.  MS. 
Wallace  wesyd  quhar  Biith-r  schup  to  he; 
Thiddyr  he  past  that  entre  for  to  wcr. 
On  ilka  syd  thai  bailye  with  gret  fer. 

If'ulluce,  \\.  42j.  MS. 
For  tlii  manlicid  this  forthwart  to  ine  f^^'st, 
(iuhcn  tliat  thow  seis  thow    may  no  laiiger  lest 
On  this  ilk  place,  quhllk  I  haiiV  tane  to  iver, 
That  thow  cum  furth,  and  all  othir  forber. 

Ibid.  vcr.  48y.  MS. 
Sen  thi  will  is  to  wend,  wy,  now  in  weir, 
Luke  that  wisly  thow  wirk.     Christ  were  the 
fra  wa.  Guwan  and  Gol.  i.  5. 

On  flit  suld  be  all  Scottis  weire, 
I?c  hyll  and  mosse  thaim  self  to  tceire. 
Lat  wod  for  wallis  be,  bow,  and  speire, 
That  innymeis  do  Ihaim  na  dreiic. — 
'J'his  is  the  counsall  and  intent 
Of  g'ld  King  Robert's  testament. 

Fordinu  Scolklir.  ii.  232  N. 
Dreire,  perhaps  crrat.  for  dcir,  dere,  injury. 
\.^.  iccu'T'-ian,  uer-tan,  Sii.G.  zcat-a,  waer-ia, 
I  si.  ver-ia,  Aleui.  uuer-ien,  Germ.  :cehr-en,  Belg. 
iceer-en.  defendere,  tueri.  2\ioosG.  i^ar-jun^  to  for- 
bid. Ihrc  has  observed,  that,  in  most  languages, 
"  these  two  ideas  of  prohibition  and  defence  hare 
been  conjoined,  the  same  words  being  used  for  ex- 
pressing both."  And  indeed,  \^  hat  is  a  prohibition, 
but  the  defence  of  some  object  in  a  [larticular  way, 
— by  the  interposition  of  the  aiithoril)  of  him  who 
claims  a  right  to  forbid  the  use  of  it  to  others  ;  the 
prohibition  bt-ing  generally  enlurced  by  a  ccrtaiu 
penally  ?      Hence  wttard,  cuslmlia,  H.  guard, 

WER,  War,  atlj.     Aware,  wary. 
This  ilk  man,  fra  he  behi  Id  uu  fer 
Troyane  habitys,  and  ol  ni}i-  armour  was  zcer, 
At  the  first  sicht  he  styiuit  and  stii'le  aw. 

Doug,  yirgil,  88.  34. 


Or  ye  bene  war  apoun  you  «il  thay  be. 

Ibid.  44.  46.  • 
Sii.G.     ivar,    videos,     qui    rem    quaudam    vi(}j'(, 
Germ,  gezcar,   Ihrc.  ;     from    jcar-a,    viderc.      The 
same  analogy  may  be  remarked  in  Gr.  Hxir-u,  which 
|)rimarily  signilies  to  see  ;  in  a  secondary  sense,  to 
take  heed,   to  act  with  caution  or  cireiimspeclion. 
WF.RD,  t.     Fate.     V.  Weird. 
WER DY,  Art'/.    Worthy. deserving;  S.  B.  wm/j. 
.M  V  Kfrdij  Lonlis,  sen  llial  ye  half  on  hand 
Sum  refornia(ionn  to  niak  into  this  land, 
And  als  ye  knaw  it  is  tlie  Kingis  mynd, 
Qnhilk  to  (he('ommoun  Weill  hesay  bene  kiiut, 
Thorht  reill  and  thift  warstanchit  weillanewch, 
Yit  sumthing  mair  belangis  to  the  plewch. 

Lyndsai),  S.  P.  li.  ii.  161. 
Tent,  zcecrdigh,  Sw.  zcerdig,  id.  from  iccrd  pre- 
tium. 

WERDIE,  J.  The  youngest  or  feeblest  bird 
in  a  nest,  Fife  ;  synon.  virig,  ivuUidraggle.  Isl. 
war.,  deficient  ;  'jcardt,  quod  aliqua  sui  parte 
deficit;  G.  Andr.  p.  247. 
WERE,  Wer,  Weir,  Weer,  j.  l.  Doubt, 
hesitation,  S.  B.  But  wcr^^for  ovotyn  wer,  un- 
doubtedly. 

Bot  be  fulyt,  Jur  o^tyn  zcer. 
That  gain  throuch  till  that  creatur. 

Harbour,  iv.  222.  MS. 
Saynct  Awslyne  gert  thame  of  Ingland 
Jlie  rewle  of  Pask  welle  Miidyrstand, 
That  befor  thai  had  in  zcere, 
Quhill  he  thare-of  made  knawlagc  clere. 

fFi/nto!cii,  V.  13.  79. 
And  of  yourc  nioblis  and  of  all  vthir  gerc 
Ye  will  me  serf  siclike,   I  have  na  icere. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  482.  38. 
2.   Apprehension,  fear,  /  half  nae  weir  of  that, 
I  have  no  fear  of  it,  S.  B. 

This  seems  evidently  the  sense  in  the  following 
l)assage,  in  which  Dunbar  represents  the  devil  as 
going  otV  in  fiery  smoke. 

With  him  methochtall  the  house  end  he  towk, 
And  I  awoik  as  wy  that  wes  in  xceir. 

Hantidtyne  Pnems.  p.  26. 
In  wehere,  as  used  by  B.  Briinne,  although  cxpl. 
"  cautions,  wary,"  Gl.  evidi-nlly  signifies,  in  fear, 
Mykelle  was  the  drcde  thorgh  out  paemie, 
ThatCristcndam  at  nede  mot  haf  suilk  chenalrie. 
The   Soudan    was   in    tccherc   the    cristen   had 

suilkc  oste, 
Sir  Edwarde's  powere  ouer  alle  lie  ured  moste. 

P.  228. 
Were  is  used  by  Gower,  apparently  in  the  sense 
of  doubt. 

11a  father,  be  nout^ht  in  a  ■were, 
I  trowc  there  he  no  man  lesse 
Of  any  maner  worlhinesse. 
Thai  halt  hym  las^e  worthy  than  I 

To  be  beloaed 

Conf.Jm.  Fol.  IS,  b. 

If  is  also  used  by  Chaucer,   llom.  Hose,  v.  5699. 

as  signifying  confusion,  according  to  Tyrwititt,  who 

derives  it  from  Fr.  guerre,  which  is  the  term  used  in 

the  original.     This  is  analojjous  to  the  idea  thrown 
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out  by  Rudd.  "  Perhaps  it  may  be  nothing  else 
but  the  S.  iceir,  i.  e.  tear."  In  sense  second, 
however,  it  niis;ht  sor:n  allied  to  Belg.  vaci\  fear. 
Nor  is  the  conjecture  made  by  "^ki'iner  uniraliiraj, 
that  were,  as  signifying  doubf,  may  be  from  A.  S. 
wacre,  warc,cznt\o  ;  biifan  ware,  sine  cautione  :  for 
says  he,  he  who  doubts  exercises  caution.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  A.  S.  phrase  greatly  resembles 
our  bui  were. 
WERE,  Wer,  Weir,  s.     War,  S. 

llorssis  ar  dressit  for  the  bargaiic  fcle  Syis, 
fVere  and  dcbait  thyr  steidis  signifyis. 

Doug.  I'ir^it,  86.  31. 
To  seilt  Wallace  thai  went  all  furth  in  feyr, 
A  thousand  men  weill  garnost  for  the  wcr. 

Wallace,  iv.  d'27.  MS. 
Pembroke's  a  name  to  Britain  dear 
For  learning  and  brave  deeds  of  v>eir. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  i.  1-10 
W«r  is  still  used  in  this  sense,  S.  B.     V.  JoiK- 
ry-Palckry. 

Hence  Feir  of  Were.     V.  Feiu. 
A.  S.  wner,  Alem.  Germ,  wcr,  O.  Belg.  werre, 
Fr.  guerre,  L.  B.  werr-u,  giicrr-u.     Hence, 
Were-man,  Weir-man,  Wer-man,  s.     A  sol- 
dier. 

Syne  on  that  -cere  man  ruschit  he  in  tenc. 

Doug,  yirgil,  352.  47. 
"  Becaus  he  knew  na  tliyng  mair  odins  than  sc- 
dilioun  amang  wcir-men  he  maid  afald  concord  a- 
inang  his  pep)  11."     Bellend.  Cron.  B.  i.  Fol.  6.  a. 
Thir  wermen  tuk  off  vcnj-soune  gud  wayn. 
Wallace,  viii.  947.  IMS. 
Were-horsE,  Weir- HORSE,  J.     l.  A  war-horse. 
'  Or  he  was  near  a  mile  awa,' 

She  heard  his  weir-horse  sneeze  ; 
"  Mend  up  the  fire,  my  faiise  brother, 
"  Its  nae  come  to  my  knees." 

Jamieson's  Popular  Ball.  i.  78. 
2.  "  Weir-horse,  in  Moray,  at  present,  signifies  a 
stal/ion,  without  any  respect  to  his  being  em- 
ployed as  a  charger."     Ibid.  Vol.  ii.  Gl. 

Web  ELY,  Weirly,  adj.     Warlike. 

On  bois  helmes  and  scheildis  the  werelj/  schot 
Maid  rap  for  rap,  reboundand  with  ilk  stot. 
Douff.  Virgil,  301.  51. 
Of  ferss  Achill  the  weirli/  deids  [didis]  sprang, 
In  Troy  and  Greice,  quhylc  he  in  vertue  rang. 
Bellend.  Evergreen,  i.  46. 
Were-wall,    Weir-wall,  s.      A   defence   in 
war,  mums  bellicus  ;    a  designation  given   to 
the  gallant  and  illustrious  house  of  Douglas. 
— —  OlV  Scotland  the  weir-wall,  wit  ye  but 

wene. 
Our  fais  forses  to  defend,  and  unsclycable. 

Houlate,  ii.  6.  MS. 
The  same  designation  is  given  to  tliis  family,  Bel- 
lend.  Cron.  B.  xiv.  c.  8. 

Weriour,  Weryer,  j.     1.  a  warrior. 

Thare  anerdis  to  our  nobill  to  note,  quhcn 

hym  ncdis, 
Tuelf  crounit  kingis  in  feir, 
With  all  thair  Strang  poweir, 
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And  meny  wight  werj/cr 
Worthy  in  wed  is. 

Gaw'in  milt  (lul.  ii.  8. 
.:;,   An  antagonist. 

Bot  (liraii^  hir  rore.«ciilp  formcst,  as  jche  mocht. 
So  lliat  Piislis  liir  ueriuui  ;il  the  -.vd) 
Ilir  fure^l.im  by  liir  niyd  scliip  lialdis  ay. 

Dong.  I'irgU,  1 33.  43. 
To  WERY,  Werrv,  Wikrie,  v.  a.      i.   To 
strangle. 

The  fiiat  nionstres  of  liis  ste|)moder  sle 

Ligging  aiie  bab  isi  creddil  stranglit  he. 
That  is  to  say,   twa  grcte  serpeiitis  ])(  rfay, 
The  iiuhilk  he  itcrj/it  with  his  handis  Iway. 

Dong.  Virgil,  251.  31. 
Children  I  had  in  all  \erlcwis  perfyte, 
To  IVicc  and  Justice  was  thair  haill  dclytc. 
Sum  of  disples'Urc  dcit  for  wo  and  cair, 
Sum  iii/rrcit  was,  and  blawin  in  the  air  : 
And  sum  in  Stirling  schot  was  to  the  deid, 
That  mair  was  gcvin  to  pcicc  nor  civile  faid. 
Jjannnt,  L.  Scotland,  A.  ili.  a.  6. 
In  that  verse,  Sum  w^rrcit,  fee,   the  author  evi. 
denily  alludes  to  the  murder  of  Daruly. 
2.  To  worry. 

It  happvnydc  syne  at  a  hunfyng 
Wylht  wolwys  hym  to  n'cr/jde  be. 

JVj/n,owii,  ili.  3.  129. 

He  has  sum  younge  grete  o\iii  slane. 

Or  than  wcrrjjil  i\\c  nollhird  on  the  plane. 

Doug.  Virtiil,  391.  "ih. 
Tcut.    worgh-cn,   O.   Sax.    w.irg-cn,    snH'ocare, 
straiigulare ;    jugulare,  nccare.     (ierni.   worg,  oh. 
struetio  .gutturi',  Wachter. 

WERY,  s.     Cross,  vexatious.      Thafs  the  ivery 
of  it,  Orkn.     A.  S.  werig,  malignus,  infestus, 
execrabilis. 
WERIOUR,  s.     A  maligner,  a  detractor. 

Vou  to  pleis  1  sett  all  scli.iine  bchynd, 

Offering  me  lo  my  werioi/ris  wilfully, 
Quhilk  in  niyne  K  fast  staris  ane  mote  to  spy. 
Doug.  Virgil,  482.  23.      V.  preceding  word. 
To  WERK,  "v.  n.     To  ache.     V.  Wark. 
To  WERK,  i:  n.      To  work.      V.  Wirk. 
Werk,  s.     Work. 

Quhen     Wallas    thus    this    worihi  wcrk  had 

wrocht, 
Thar  horss  he  tuke,   and  ger  that  lewyt  Mas 
ihar. 

Wal/ace,  i.  434.  MS. 
Sw.  O.  Dan.  Germ.  Belg.  werk,  A.  S.  wcorc,  Isl. 
I'crk. 
Werk-lome,  Warkloom,  s.     A  working  tool. 

V.  Lome. 
WERLY,  (itlj.     Warily,  cautiously. 

Consider  it  werljj,  rede  ofter  than  anys, 
Weil  at  ane  blenk  sle  poefrv  not  tane  is. 

Duug.  i'irgil,  Prif.  5.  1. 
WERLOT,  s.     Varlet. 

Obey  and  ceis  the  plej/  that  thou  pretends, 
Weak  waly-draig  and  werlot  of  the  carts. 

Kenncdic,  Evergreen,  ii.  49. 
Here  there  is  undoubtedly  an  allusion  to  pluming 
at  cards.      IVerlot  is  the  knave.     V.  V.*iiiot. 
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I  know  not,  if  there  be  any  affinity  to  A.  S.  wacr. 
Iotas,  astiitiar,  fraudes,  |iolicics,  guiles,  &c'.  Soniner. 
VVERNAGE,  /.     Provision  laid  up  in  a  garri- 
son.    V.  Vernage. 
WERNOURE,  /.     "  A  covetous  wretch,  a  mi- 
ser." 
Sum  wernoure  for  this  warldis  wrak  wendis  by 
hys  wyt. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  Prol.  238,  b.  33. 
Perhaps  from  A.  S.  georn,  avidiis,  cupidus,  gear, 
nor,  avidior.   It  may,  however,  be  from  Su.G.  zcarn- 
n  to  defend,  q.  one   who  anxiously  guards  his   pro- 
perty ;   or  who  lays  up  in  store.     V.  W'arvstor. 

Rudd.  views  this  as  probably  the  same  with  War- 
nunl,  O.  K. 

Wei  thou  wotestwarnard,  but  if  thou  wiltgabbc, 
Thou  hast  hanged  on  me,  halfe  a  leuen  times. 
And   also    griped    my   gold,    giue   it    whcr    the 
liked.  P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  11,  b. 

To  WERR  AY,  v.  a.     To  make  war  upon. 
I  trow  he  sail  nocht  mony  day 
JlailV  will  to  iverraij  that  countre. 

Harbour,  ix.  6J6,  MS. 
This  i>  radically  the  same  with  Here,  Su.G.  haer, 
cxercihis. 

To  WERRAY,  v.  a.     To  curse.     V.  Wary. 
WERRAY, «./,.     True.     V.  Warray. 
Werrament,  Verrayment,  s      Truth. 
It  is  for  gud  that  he  is  fra  ws  went 
It  sail  ye  so,  trast  wrill,  in  icerrament. 

IVallace,  ix.  1205.  MS. 

F.ftor  my  sempill  intindement, 

1  sail  declair  the  suith  and  verrayment. 

Lj/ntlsai/.i  IVarkis,  1592,  p.  249. 
Fr.  vraj/ement,  in  truth. 
WERSH,  aJJ.     Insipid.     V.  Warsch. 
To  WERSIL,  V.  n.     To  wrestle.    V.  Warsell. 
WERSLETE,  J.      Wyntown,  vi.  16.  16. 
Hym-self  wyth  bow,  and  wyth  ivcrslcle, 
Fra  slak  til  hyll,  oure  holme  and  liycht, 
lie  trawalyd  all  day,  quhill  the  nycht 
Ilyin  parted  fra  hys  cuni|)any. 
Mr  Alacpherson  views  it  as  perhaps  an  error  "  for 
Konlet,  a  light  kind  of  armour  for  the  body,  such  as 
might  be  proper  to  wear  in  hunting."    But  the  cors. 
let  must  rather  have  been  an   incumbrance  in   hunt, 
ing.     The  connexion  would  indicate   that   the  term 
denotes  a  quiver,  perhaps  from  Belg.  z:ecr,  arms,  or 
uyr,  an  arrow,  and  iluj//-en  to  inclose,  q.  an  imple. 
ment  for  holding  arrows.     Or,  light  raiment,  Su.G. 
U'fl/"  teginen,  (Isl.  zer  substameu),  and  luelt  levis, 
or  \l(K(l  simplex  ;  as  we  still  say,  a  licht  wear. 
WERTH,  s.     Fate,  destiny  ;  for  werd  or  weird. 

— All  mirth  in  this  yerth 

Is  fra  me  gone,  soche  is  my  wickid  werth. 
Ileiiri/ioue'"  Tcyf.  Crescide,  Chron.  S.  P.  i.  169. 
WERTHAR,  m/J.     More  worthy. 
I  wow  to  God,  ma  I  thi  maistyr  be 
In  ony  fiild,  thow  sill  fer  zccrthar  de 
Than  tall  a  Turk,  for  thi  fals  crucll  wcr; 
Pagans  (ill  ws  dois  nocht  so  mekill  der. 

IVallace,  x.  -194.  MS. 
These  are   the   words   of    Wallace   to    Bruce,    at 
their  pretended  iuterview  on  the  banks  of  Carron. 


He  declares,  that  Bruce  deserved  death  more  tiian  a, 
Turk.  In  edit.  16-18,  ru/Aer  is  substituted.  MoesG. 
wairlhs,  Su.G.  icaerd,  werd.  Germ,  werl,  A.  S. 
zceorfh,  dignus,  aeortliru,  dignior.  Junius  inverts 
the  etymon,  deriving  the  substantive  from  the  ad. 
jeclive.      V.  Wkuoy. 

WESAR,  Wysar,  s.     A  visor. 

Graym  turnd  tharwith,  and  smatc  that  knycht 

in  teyn, 
Towart  the  icesar,  a  litill  be  neth  the  eyn. 

Wallace,  x.  386.  MS. 
Ane  othir  awkwart  apon  the  face  tuk  he, 
IVijsar  and  frount  baihe  in  the  feild  gert  fle. 
Ibid.  viii.  829.  MS. 

To  WESCHE,  -J.  a.     To  wash ;  part.  pa.  wes- 
chyn. 
All  blude  and  slauchtcr  away  was  weschi/n  clene. 
Doug.  Urgil,  307.  49. 
WESCHE,  J.     Stale  urine.     V.  Wash. 

WESELY,  adv.      Cautiously. 

And  w  ith  ihem  bald  in  that  place  hundrys  thro 
Oft'  westland  men  was  oysy t  in  jepcrte, 
Apon  wycht  horss  that  wesely  coud  ryd. 

IVallace,  \.  309.  MS. 
JVarlj/  and  warily,   in  editions.      I  know  not  the 
origin,  if  it  be  not  allied  to  VVasie,  or  Vesie,  q.  v. 
To  WESY,  V.  a.     To  examine,  &£.c.     V.  Vesie. 
WESTER,  s.     The  name  used  in  Loth.,  instead 
of  Leister^   for  a  fish-spear.      It   has  sometimes 
four  or  five  prongs. 
WESTLAND,  Westlin,  adj.     Western. 

"  Our  westland  shires  had,  in  the  rates  of  month, 
ly  maintenance  in  bygone  times,  been  burthenetl 
above  other  shires."      Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  344. 

From  the  use  of  westland  by  Blind  Harry,  (V. 
Wesi:ly  al)ove),  the  origin  is  obvious. 

WESTLINS,  Westlikes,  adv.      Towards  the 
west,  S. 

Now  frae  th'  east  nook  of  Fife  the  dawn 

SpeeI'd  wei'tlines  up  the  lift  ; 
Carles,  wha  heard  the  cock  had  craw'n, 
Begoud  to  rax  and  rift. 

ilawifOj/'s  Poems,  i.  270. 
WETHY,  s.     A  halter. 

Yhit  swa  werayid  he  thame  then. 
That  thai,  that  provyd  war  til  hym  fals, 
Wyth  rapys  and  7ce/lii/is  abowt  thare  haU, 
Put  thame  in-to  the  Kyngis  will, 
Quhat-cwyre  hym  lykyd  to  do  thame  til. 
H'ljntown,  vii.  9.  388. 
Perhaps  the  nominative  is  iscth,  like  rape,  and  F. 
withe. 

Than  xx  men  he  gart  fast  wctheis  thraw. 

IVallace,  vii.  410   MS.     V.  Widdie. 
WETING,  /.     Knowledge,  S.  wittings. 

'  A!'    quod   Waynonr,    '  I  wys  yit  welen  I 

wolde, 
•  What  wrathed  God  most,  at  thi  -dceting? 

Sir  Gazcan  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  19.    • 
i.  c.   "  I  would  know,  what,    to  thy  knowledge, 
most  provoked  God?" 

A.  S.  wcol.an,  to  know,  to  wit. 
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WEUCH,  s.     Wo,  mischief,  evil.     V.  Woucn. 
To  WEVIL,  V.  n.     To  wriggle,  S.     It  seems  to 

have  the  same  origin  with  Weffil,  q.  v. 
*«*  WH.     For  words  not  found  liere,  V.   QuH. 
To  WHAINGLE,  -...  «.     To  whine,  S.  B.  a  di- 

min,  from  (^UIIYNGE,  q.  v. 
WHANG,  J.     A  thong;  metaph.,  a  slice. 
To  Whang,  to  flog,  S.  A.  Bor.     V.  (^uhaing. 
To  WHAISLE,  WnosLE,  v.  n.     To  breathe,  like 
one  in  the  asthma,  S. 

He  whaided  a.n'  hostit  as  he  cam  in, — 
Sync  wjtit  the  reek  an'  the  frosty  win'. 

Jamie  soil'' a  Popul.  Ball.  i.  347. 
A.  S.  hweos-an,  hi.  Su.G.  Iiwacs-a,  Vj.  'Mhee:e. 
WHATY,  adj.     Expl.  <■'  indifferent." 

—A  quarter  of  ic/iafj  whctc  is  chaungcd  for  a 
colt  of  ti'n  markcs. 
Prophcri/,  Thomaa  of  Ercildone,  Ihirl.  ISISS. 
"  The  mention   of  the  exchange   betwixt   a   rolt 
■worth  ten  markes,  and  a  quarter  of  '  wha/ij  (Inclift'c. 
rent)  wheat,'  seems  to  allude  to  the  dreadful  famine, 
about  the  year  1388."     Minstrelsy  Border,  H.  284. 
To  WHAUK,  V.  a.      1.  To  strike,  to  beat,  pro- 
perly with  the  open  hand,  S.  tbivaci,  E. 
2.  Used  metaph. 

And  why  should  we  let  whimsies  bawk  us, 

When  joy's  in  season, 
And  thole  sae  aft  the  spleen  to  xuhauk  us 
Out  of  our  reason  ? 

Ramsaifs  Poems,  ii.  349. 
WHAUP,  s.     A  curliew.     V.  QuHAir. 
WHAURIE,  s.      A  fondling  designation  for  a 
child,   Ang.      C.  B.    chuarae.   Arm.  hoa?-!,   lu- 
dere  ? 
To  WHEAK,  Week,  v.  n.     i.  To  squeak,  S. 

2.  To  whine,  to  complain. 

3.  To  whistle  at  intervals,  S. 
Isl.  quak-a,  leviter  clamitare. 

Wheak,  Week,   s.     The  act  of  squeaking,    a 

squeaking  sound,  S. 
WHEELIN,  s.     Coarse  worsted,  S.     V.  Fin-g- 

ERIX. 

To  WHEEP,  V.  n.  l.  To  give  a  sharp  whistle 
at  intervals,  S. 

2.  To  squeak,  S. 

Su.G.  h'jiip-a.)  to  hoop  or  whoop  ;  Isl.  oep-a,  cla- 

mare;    MoesG.   luop-jan,  id.      A.  S.   hiveop,   cla- 
mor. 

To  Wheeple,  v.  n.  To  make  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  whistle  ;  also,  to  whistle  in  a  low  and 
flat  tone  ;  S.  In  the  latter  sense,  Soivf'is  synon. 
This  term  is  evidently  allied  to  E.  whiffle,  as  sorac- 

<imes  signifying  to  whistle,  tibia  canere ;  Seren. 

Wheeple,  j.     A  shrill  intermitting  note,  with 
little  variation  of  tone,  S.  also  -jfheefflf. 
"  I  wad  na  gie  the  wheeple  of  a  whaup  for  a'  the 

nightingales   that  ever  sang."       Statist.    Ace.   vii. 

f!01.  N.     V.  QuiiAip. 

WHEEPS,  s.pL  The  name  given  to  the  instru- 
ment used  for  raising  what  are  called  the  bridge- 
heads of  a  mill,  S.  B. 

WHELEN. 
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IVhslen  is  the  comli  knight, 
If  hit  be  thi  wille? 

Sir  G'awan  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  2. 
JTho,   as  Mr  Pink,  conjectures.     If  this  be  the 
meaning,  it  is  probably  an  error  of  some  transcriber 
for  whclceii;  Su.Ci.  hwilkcn,  id. 

WHID,  s.     A  lie,  S. 

]  have  met  with  this  word  only  in  the  following 
passage  ; 

F.v'n  ministers  they  hae  been  kenn'd, — 
A  rousing  whid  at  times  to  vend, 
And  iiail't  wi'  scripture. 

IJiinis,  iii.  40.     V.  Quhyd,  s. 

WHIG,  Whigg,  s.     1.  A  thin  and  sour  liquid, 

of  the  lacteous  kind.  V.  Wigg. 
2.  A  name,  imposed  on  those  in  the  seventeenth 
centurv,  who  adhered  to  the  Presbyterian  cause 
in  S.  Bv  rigid  Episcopalians,  it  is  still  given  to 
Presbyterians  in  general ;  and,  in  the  West  of 
S.,  even  by  the  latter,  to  those  who,  in  a  state  of 
separation  from  the  established  church,  profess 
to  adhere  more  strictly  to  Presbyterian  principles. 
The  origin  of  the  term  has  been  variously  account- 
ed for,  by  difl'crcnt  writers. 

"  The  South-west  counties  of  Scotland  have  sel- 
dom corn  enough  to  serve  them  round  the  year:  and 
the  northern  parts  producing  more  than  they  need, 
those  in  the  w  est  come  in  the  summer  to  buy  at  Leith 
the  stores  that  come  from  the  north  :  and  from  a 
word  PUggam,  used  in  driving  their  horses,  all  that 
drove  were  called  the  fi'higganwrs,  and  shorter  the 
JVhiggs.  Now  in  that  year  [1C48],  after  the  news 
came  down  of  Duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  the  ministers 
animated  their  people  to  rise,  and  march  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  they  came  up  marching  on  the  head  of 
their  parishes,  with  an  unhrard-of  fury,  praying  and 
preaching  all  the  way  as  they  came.  The  Marquis 
of  Argyll  and  his  party,  came  and  headed  them,  they 
being  about  6000.  This  was  called  the  llhiggamors 
inroad  :  and,  ever  after  that,  all  (hat  opposed  the 
court,  came,  in  contempt,  to  be  called  IJ''higgs:  and 
from  Scotland  the  word  was  brought  into  J:;ngland, 
v\  here  it  is  now  one  of  our  unhappy  terms  of  distinc- 
tion."    I5urnet's  Own  Times,  I.  5S. 

"  The  poor  honest  people,  who  were  in  raillery 
called  fVh/gg.f,  from  a  kind  of  milk  they  were  for- 
ced to  drink  in  their  wandrings  and  straits,  became 
name-fathers  to  all  who  espoused  the  interest  of  IJ. 
bertv  and  Property  through  Britain  and  Ireland."' 
Wodrow's  Hist.  1.' 263. 

The  hitter  is  the  etymon  generally  adopted.  But 
the  former  is  more  probable,  even  in  the  o|iinion  of 
Wodrow,  who  adds;  '•  If  the  reader  would  have 
another,  and  perhaps  better  origination  of  the  word, 
ho  may  consult  liurnefs  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Hamilton."     Ibid.  ^ 

The  common  etymon  is  liable  to  this  objection, 
that  it  is  founded  on  a  fact  which  was  posterior  to 
the  use  of  the  term.  The  other  receives  contirmation 
from  the  title  of  a  ludii-rous  poem  in  AIS.  j>enex  auQt. 
"  The  Whiggamer  Road  into  Edinburghe.  To  the 
tnne  of  Graysteell ;  '2Sth  Novcuiber  1648."  It 
bears  the  same  date  at  the  en;l. 
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A.  Uor.  whig  is  expl.,  "  a  beverage  made  with 
whcv  ;in(!  hirbs:"  Gl.  Grose- 
WHIG,  Wig,    f.      A    species   of  fine   wheaten 
bread. 

'•  U'liigt,  Cliilsca  I)iins.'  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Ob- 
'orv..  p.  1  31.      V.  \Vvr;. 

WHIGMELKERIE,  f.  l.  The  name  of  a  ridi- 
diculoHS  game  which  was  occasionally  used,  in 
Angus,  at  a  drinking  club.  A  pin  was  stuck 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  from  which  there  were 
as  many  radii  as  there  were  persons  in  the  com- 
pany, with  the  name  of  each  person  at  the  radi- 
us opposite  to  him.  On  the  pin  an  index  was 
placed,  and  moved  round  by  every  one  in  his 
turn  ;  and  at  whatsoever  person's  radius  it  stop- 
ped, he  was  obliged  to  drink  off  his  glass. 
This  is  one,  anion^  many  rxpedionts.  that  have 
heen  devised  for  cncouraoiiig  dis'.ipation. 

As  the  term  has  most  proljably  iiail  a  ludicrous 
oriijin,  it  may  have  arisen  from  coiilompt  of  the 
Whigs;  as  (he  people  of  Angus  were  !;ciicrally  not 
very  friendly  to  them,  and  might  thns  intend  to  ridi- 
culc  what  they  acco'iutod  the  austerity  of  their  man. 
ners. 

2.  In  pi.  Whigmrleeries,  "  whims,  fancies,  crotch- 
ets," Gl.  Burns,  S. 

But  gin  ye  be  a  brig  as  auld  as  mo, — 

There  'II  be,  if  that  date  come,  I'll  wad  a  bod. 

die, 
Some  fewer  ahiginelceries  in  your  noddle. 

Burns,  iii.  54. 
To  WHIHHER,  v.  n.     To  laugh  in  a  suppress- 
ed way,  to  titter,  Ang.      To  wider,  to  neigh  or 
whinny,  A.  Bor. 
To  WHILLY,  Whully,  v.  a.      To  cheat,  to 
gull,  S. 

They  spoil'd  my  wife,  and  slaw  my  cash, 

^ly  Muse's  pride  murguUied  ; 

Bv  printing  it  like  their  vile  trash, 

The  honest  loidges  whully d. 

Ramiaj/'s  Address  iu  Toicn  council  of  Ed- 
burgh,  A.  1719. 
"  Wise  men  may  be  wfulli/'d  with  wiles;"   Ram- 
sav's  S.  Prov.  p.  79. 

Shirrefs  writes  whilljf,  Gl.  V.  next  word. 
Whillie-wha,  WiiiLLY-WHAE,  s.  A  person  on 
whom  there  can  be  no  dependance  ,  who  shuf- 
fles between  opposite  sides,  delays  the  perform- 
ance of  his  promises,  or  still  deals  in  ambigui- 
ties. 

Wc  fear'd  no  reavers  for  our  money, 
Xor  whillij-wliucs  to  grip  our  gear. 

^^■«^o/J'.v  Coll.  i.  12. 
Alas  he's  gane  and  left  it  a' ; 
May  be  to  some  sad  zihilliwha 
Of  fremit  blood. 

Ilainsaj^'s  Poems,  i.  223. 
"  A  kind  of  insinuating  deceitful  fellow,"  Gl. 
Perhaps  from  Isl.  :•(//-«  dubitare,  haerere  suspcnso 
animo:   or,  as  implying  the  idea  of  intentional  pro- 
crastination,   from    Su.C;.    Iiwil-u,   iUa,   (juiescerc, 
netare;  ila  cunctator. 
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WHILT,  J.  ^-whilt,  having  the  heart  in  a  state 
of  palpitation  ;  in  a  state  of  confusion  or  pertur- 
bation. 

My  page  allow'd  me  not  a  beast, 
1  wauled  gilt  to  \>ny  (he  hyre; 

He  and  1  lap  o'rc  many  a  syre, 
1  heuked  him  at  Calder.cult; 
But  long  ere  1  came  to  Clypes-myre, 
The  ragged  rogue  caught  me  u  ivhilt. 

Watson's  Coll.  i.  12.     Hence, 
WiiiLTiE-WHALTiE,  adv.     In  a  state  of  palpita- 
tion.    My  heart's  aw  playin  wbiUie-whaltie,  S. 
Isl.  vellt,  'cullt,  yllte,  volutor;  or  hiscll-u  rcso- 
narc. 

WHIN,  Whinstane,  s.  That  in  England  called 
toadstone,  or  ragstone,  S. 

"  IVliin-^tnnc,  or  porphyry,  (called  toad-stone, 
rag-stone,  vtc.  in  England)  diflcrs  from  moor-stone 
in  this,  that  the  former  contains  iron  and  also  some 
lime."  P.  Dalmcny,  Statist.  Ace.  i.  257.  V. 
Ql'hyn. 
To  WHINGE,  V.  V.     To  whine,  S. 

Poor  cauldrife  Coly  ui/t;/i^'(/ aneath  my  plaid. 
Rumsay's  Poems,  ii.  389.      V.  Quui.nce. 
WHINGER,  Whivgar,  s.     A  sort  of  hanger, 
which  seems  to  have  been  used  both  at  meals, 
as  a  knife,  and  in  broils. 

"  Wherefore  said  he  [James  V.],  gave  my  prede. 
ccssors  so  many  lanils  and  rents  to  the  kirk  :  was  it 
to  maintain  hawks,  dogs  and  whores  to  a  number  of 
itlle  prnsts  ?  The  king  of  England  burns,  the  king 
of  Denmark  beheads  you,  I  shall  stick  yon  with  this 
wliiiigar.  And  therewith  he  drew  out  his  dagger, 
and  they  fled  from  his  presence  in  great  fear."  Mel- 
viPs  Aleinoirs,  p.  4. 

•'  Moiiy  ane  tines  (he  halT-mcrk  whirger  for  the 
half-penny  whang."     P'erguson's  S.  Prov.  p.  25. 
And  whingers,  now  in  friciuNliip  bare, 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share, 
Had  found  a  bloody  sheatli. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  C.  v.  7. 
This  may  be  merely  a  corr.  of  E.  hanger.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  E.  whiniard,  whin, 
yard,  is  used  for  a  short  sw  ord  :  w  hich  Scren.  thinks 
may  bo  from  Isl.  /nc/n  furunrulus,  and^cr(/'</ uluus, 
(\.  Ilic  instrumout  used  ehindestinely. 
WHINKENS,  s.pL  Flummery,  S.  B.  soivcns., 
synon. 

Perhaps  from  Su.ft.  hi:ink-n  vacillare,  to  move 
baekward-i  and  forwards,  because  of  their  flacridity. 
The  I",  tcrwi  Jliininury  is,  in  like  manner,  applied  to 
any  thing  lliit  is  loose  or  wants  solidity. 
To  WHINNER,  v.  n.  To  p:iss  with  velocity, 
S.  B. 

Isl.  hwj/n-ii,  rpsonare,  sonum  edcre  obslrepcrnm  ; 
/(iti/»,  voces  obstreperae  ct  rcsonabiles;    G.  Andr. 
p.  126. 
.  To  WHIP  of,  or  awa\  v.  n.     To  fly,  to  get  off 
with  velocity,  S.  sometimes  pron.  wheep. 
Isl.  Itwapp-U't,  repente  accidit ;    Su.G.  wipp-a, 
motitare  so,  sursusn  deorsum  celeriter  ferri. 
WHIP.     In  a  whip,  ■aAv.     In  a  moment,  S. 

Alem.  uuipphe,  O.  Teut.  v:ap,  nidus  oculi.     Sw. 
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wippen  is  equivalent  to  our  word  :  paa  wippen,  up. 
on  the  poi;u  of  (!oi"g  any  thing;  Mod.  Sax.  up  de 
-ippe,  id.  Ihre  views  the  Su.G.  v.,  mentioned  un- 
der the  prcredi.'ig  term,  as  the  origin.  We  also  say, 
He  was  vjithin  a  xvhip  o/such  a  thing,  S.  B. 

Kilian,  however,  gives  fax,  lumen,  vibratio  luuii- 
nis,  as  th-;  primary  sense.  According  to  this,  the 
term  originally  conveys  the  very  same  idea  with 
blink,  S.  In  a  blink,  I.  c.  in  a  twinkling.  The  v. 
•wijtp-cn  also  signifies  to  glance,  to  shino  at  intervals. 
Kilian  views  that  as  the  same  word,  used  in  a  secon. 
dary  si-nse,  which  signifies  to  vibrate,  to  be  agitated 
vitli  a  tremulous  motion. 

On  this  ground,  whip  is  to  be  classed  with  that 
variety  of  terms,  denoting  a  moment,  or  the  smallest 
portion  of  time,  which  are  borrowed  from  the  mo- 
tion of  light,  or  refer  to  it  ;  as,  lilinky  Glint,  Gliik, 
Gliff,  GUffi'n,  kc. 
WHIPPER-TOOTIES,    s.  pi.      Silly  scruples 

about  doing  any  thing,  frivolous  difficulties,  b. 

This  is  probably  corr.  from  the  Fr.  phrase,  apra 
tout,  after  all;  pour  dire,  A^jres  avoir  bien  consi- 
dere,  bien  pese,  bien  examine  toutes  choscs.  Omni- 
bus pcrpensts  ;  Diet.  Trev.  One,  attached  to  Gr. 
etymons,  might  deduce  this  from  i^Ej  propter,  and 
TSTe,  hoc. 

WHIPPERT,  aJj.  Hasty  and  tart  in  demean- 
our, or  in  the  mode  of  doing  any  thing.  Hence 
whippert-like,  indicatiiig  irritation,  by  the  man- 
ner of  expression  or  action,  S. 

Isl.  hwop-a  signifies  lightness,  inconstancy.  But 
perhaps  it  is  rather  formed  from  the  v.  fVhip,  q.  t. 

WHISH,  Whush,  s.     1.  a  rushing  or  whizzing 

sound,  S.  B. 
■2.  A  whisper,  S.  B.  ivhisht.  Loth. 

Lat  her  yelp  on,  be  you  as  calm's  a  mouse, 
Nor  lat  your  luliisht  be  heard  into  the  house. 
Fergiinsun^s  Puenn,  ii.  'i. 
Su.G.  hxaes-a,  to  whizz  ;  tsis-a,  Isl.  l:::is~a  subur- 
rare,  ijwi.i,  susurrus;  G.  Andr.  p.  157. 

To  WHISH,  V.  a.     To  hush  ;  part.  pa.  ivhist. 

"  The  keeping  of  the  castle  of  l.diuburgh  was  the 
^ast  act  of  opposition,  and  with  the  yielding  of  it, 
all  was  whi't."     Hume's  Hist.  Doug.  p.  346. 

Seren.,  vo.  Iliafi,  refers  to  Sw.  tcj/sch,  interj.  used 
by  nurses  when  lulling  their  babes;  and  hiciik-a  to 
whisper. 

Whisht,  irUery.  Hush,. be  silent,  S.  hist,  wbist,  E. 
ChsQcer,  hulste.  It  seems  to  be  properly  the 
imperat.  of  the  v. ;  q.  be  huahed. 

But  whi>ht,  it  is  the  knight  in  masquerade. 
That  comes  hid  in  this  cloud  to  see  his  lad. 

Ramsay't  Poems,  ii.  111. 
WHISTLE,  s.     Change  of  money,  S. 

—  Now  thry'se  get  the  whitle  of  their  groat. 
Ram.uij^^s  Poein.\,  i.  56.     V.  Qlhissel. 
WHISTLE,  s.      Apparently,   used   metaph.  for 
the  throat,  in  the  phrase,  to  weet  one's  u-bist/e, 
to   take   a   drink,   sometimes    applied    to    tip- 
plers, S. 

It  is,   however,  O.  E.    "  I  wete  my  vhystell  as 
good  drinkers  do;"   Palseraue. 
Vol.  II. 


WHISTLE-BINKIE,  s.  O.ae  who  attends  a 
penny-wedding,  but  without  paying  any  thino-, 
and  therefore  has  no  right  to  take^ny  share  of 
the  entertainment ;  a  mere  spectator,  who  is  as 
it  were  left  to  sit  on  a  bench  by  himself,  and 
who,  if  he  pleases,  may  ivhhtle  for  his  own 
amusement ;  Aberu. 
WHISTLE-THE-WHAUP,  a  phrase  addressed 
to  one  who  is  supposed  to  play  upon  another. 
West  of  S. 

Q.  "  if  you  arc  for  sport,  call  upon  the  curlicw;" 
referring,  probably,  to  the  folly  of  such  an  atlempf, 
because  this  bird  delights  in  sequestered  places. 
To  WHITE,  'J.  a.     To  cut  with  a  knife,  S. 
For  he's  far  aboon  Dunkel  the  night, 
Mauu  ishite  the  stick  and  a'  that. 

Burns,  i.  303.  V.  Quhyte. 
WHITE-ABOON-GL-ADE,  the  Hen-harrier, 
Stirlings.  Falco  cynaeus,  Linn. 
"  But  of  all  the  birds  of  prey  amongst  us,  the  hen- 
harrier,  or  z:hile.ahoon-gladc,  as  he  is  called,  is  the 
most  destructive  to  game,  both  partridges  aud  muir. 
fowl."     P.  Campsie,  Statist.  Ace.  xv.  324. 

This  name  corresponds  to  that  of  Lanarius  albui, 

Aldrov.,  Le  Lanier  cendre,  Brisson.  and  t7/«M-K'ei«e 

Geyer  of  Fiisch.      \' .  Penn.  Zool.  p.  193. 

WHITE  BONNET,  a  name  given  to  the  person, 

who,   in  a  sale   by  auction,   bids  for  his  own 

goods,   or  who  is  employed  by  the  owner  fo.- 

this  purpose,  S. 

This  metaph.  term  seems  to  signify  a  marked  per- 
son, or  one  who  deserves  to  be  marked  ;   in  allusion, 
perhaps,  to  the  custom  in  Italy  by  which  the  Jews  are 
obliged  to  vienT  yellow  bonnets  for  distinction,  or  of 
bankrupts  wearing  g-rcdn  bonnets,  according   to  the 
laws  of  France.     The  term  is  most  probably  a  literal 
translation  of  a  Fr.  phrase,   the  meaning  of  which  »> 
now  lost.      For  the  expression,    Bonnet  blunc,  o:i 
blanc  bonnet,   is   still    proverbially    used   to   denote 
things  that  are  exactly  alike,  aud   which  may  be  in- 
different I  v  put  the  one  for  the  other. 
WHITE  FISH  IN  THE  NET,  a  sport  formerly 
common  in  Angus,  although  now  almost  gone 
into  desuetude.     Two  persons  hold  a  plaid  pret- 
ty high.     The   rest  of  the  company  arc  oblig- 
ed to  leap  over  it.     The  object  is  to  entangle, 
in   the   plaid,  the   person   who  takes  the  leap  ; 
and  if  thus  intercepted,  he  loses  the  game. 
WHITE-HORSE,   a  name  given  to  the  Fuller 
ray,  a  fish. 

'•  Raia  fullonica,  the  Wliite-horse  ■"  Sibb.  Fife, 
p.  119. 

WHITIE-WHATIES,  /.  pi.  Silly  pretences, 
from  a  design  to  procrastinate,  or  to  blind  ;  fri- 
volous excuses,  circumlocutions,  meant  to  con- 
ceal the  truth,  S. 

Perhaps  the  last  part  of  this  reduplicative  term  is 
the  radical  one,  from  A.  S.  kzcata,  omina,  clivinationes, 
auguria;  "  gesses,  forespeakings,  luck  good  or  ill ; 
divinations,  soothsayings;"  Somner.  U'urnii  (he 
that  thit  nc  gime  dn/cracf/a,  ne  suefena,  nc  hi:at- 
ena;  Take  can;  that  thou  do  not  follow  iucantatiouF, 
or  dreams,  ur  divinations :  Deut.  xviit.  10. 
4  P 
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Thus  it  mi!?lit  originally  bceqiiivali'iit  fo/m/.!.  I»l. 
IhuHtett-a,  however,  signiliis  iiiii^ari  ;  thuutelting-r, 
iiugamonta :  Xr.  Aiiilr.  p.  !26S.  lii'li;-  xcix/eji-<i.\/c 
sccins  to  have  bi'fii  /'ormcd  on  the  .same  plan  ;  "  fid- 
(Uc-faddic,  wliiiii-whaii) ;"  Sowrl.  This  lias  much 
the  ap])i'arancc  of  an  Alein.  origin,  *,  in  that  language, 
being  frequently  substituted  for  t  in  other  dia. 
lects.  Germ,  icflsc/icn,  garrirc  ;  Wachter.  V.  Wisiiy- 
WASiiiKs.  Drjjcidcffu,  in  the  quotation,  is  from  itri/ 
a  magician,  and  craefl  craft.  According  to  Somner, 
and  Wachter,  (vo.  Dniidcn),  the  term  (/;■(/  had  found 
its  way  into  Germany  from  the  name  of  the  Druids, 
to  whom  great  skill  in  magic  was  ascribed. 
WHITLIE,  OuiiiTEi-Y,  a^lj.  Having  a  delicate 
or  fading  look,  S.  Wlitely  has  been  used  O.  E. 
as  equivalent  to  livid. 

The  seconde  stedc  (o  name  hieht  Kthiosc, 
Quhiteli/  aud  pale,  and  souidele  ascendent. 
I[cn)y/\u>ie\s  Test.  Creseide,  Cliroii.  S.  P.  i.  IGI. 
"  IVIiitelj/  things  arc   ay  tender;"    Hamsay's  S. 
Prov.  p.  78. 

"  Alas  are  these  pale  chcekes,  and  these  o:hitrlt/ 
lippcs  the  fare  of  my  nephew,  and  the  fauour  of  my 
beloved  Xarl)onus?"     Narhonus,  Part  II.  p.  3,'j. 

From  A.  S.  hwit  albus,  and  lie  similis. 
WHITLING,  Whiten,  Whitikg,  s.     A  species 
of  sea-trout,  S. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Ern,  there  arc  pike;  and,  in 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  great  numbers  of  sea-trouts, 
from  3  lb.  to  0  lb.  weight.  The  lisliermen  call  (hem 
:cli/tli''gs,  on  account  of  the  scales  th»-y  have  at  their 
lirst  coming  up  the  river  from  (he  sea."  P.  INluthil, 
Perths.  Statist.  Ace.  viii.  488. 

*'  There  is  also  in  this  river  a  larger  sort  of  a  fish, 
called  a  zchitli/>g i  it  is  a  large  line  trout,  from  16  in- 
ches to  'i  feet  long,  and  well  groMn  ;  its  flesh  is  red, 
and  high  coloured,  like  salmon,  and  of  full  as  line  a 
flavour."     P.  Uunse,  Berwicks.  Ibid.  iv.  liHO. 

"  From  the  end  of  June,  till  close. lime,  theie  is 
abundance  of  lish,  after  Hoods,  in  Ksk,  and  the  low. 
er  end  of  Liddtl  :  such  as  salmon,  grilse,  sea  trout, 
and  uhitcn.t,  as  they  are  named  here,  or  lirrl/n^s, 
as  they  are  called  in  Annandale."  P.  Cauoby, 
Dumfr'.  Ibid.  xiv.  410. 

It  is  sometimes  written  whiting. 
"  This  lish  is  well  known  to  those  who  fish  in  the 
Annan  and  the  NitU  by  the  name  of  the  hiiiiiig. 
But  it  is  called  by  other  names  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  Ksk,  in  Dumfries-sliire,  and  in  the 
Eden  at  Carlisle,  it  is  termed  (he  ivliiting,  from  its 
bright  silvery  colour.  In  the  Tay,  above  Perth,  it^ 
is  tailed  the  Lummas  zchitiitg,  from  its  ajjpcarancc  in 
the  river  at  that  season.  In  Angus,  the  Mearns,  and 
Abcrileensliirc,  it  goes  by  the  uauie  of  (lie  /'/ii«oe." 
Dr  ^^'alkcr,  Transact.  Ilighl.  Sue.  S.  ii.  3.5  1. 

IVliitiiig  or  zchiten  would  seem  to  be  the  same 
with  u'liitL'ng.  But  according  to  Dr  Walker,  the 
whi/iiig  or  hii  ling,  after  passing  the  winter  in  tlic  sea, 
on  iis  return  to  the  river  in  .March  and  .Vpril,  is 
"  called  the  whi/eling,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  \tTo- 
nounctd,  thavhitliiiif  ; — in  (he  Spey  and  oilier  rivers 
in  the  North, —  known  by  the  name  of  the  zvhiic 
trout."     Ibid.  ]).  35.1. 

This  learned  uaturali«t  views  the  icliitiiig  as  a  sal- 


mon; which  he  supposes  to  pass  through  tljc  dificr- 
ent  states  of  the  saiidet,  hirling,  chitting,  and  grilse, 
l)efore  it  comes  to  maturity.  Ibid.  |).  .'5(J3.  It  has, 
however,  been  urged  with  great  jjrobability,  that 
thi'v  are  dill'erent  species  ;  because  the  ivkiting.t  or 
hirlings  have  roes,  and  of  course  are  understood  to 
spawn  ;  Ibid.  p.  354.  N.  Besides,  the  j)/i/«oc  which 
Dr  Walker  views  as  the  same  with  ihc  •wkiliiig,  is 
said  "  always  to  retain  the  distinctive  mark  of  yel- 
low fins,  as  well  as  particul.ir  spots  greatly  diircront 
from  those  on  saluion.''  Mackenzie,  J  bid.  p.  377. 
378. 

S\v.  hu'illiiig  signilios  a  whiting. 
WHI  rRACiv-SKlN,  s.     A  purse  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  weasel,  Moray. 

Her  minnic  had  hain'd  (he  warl. 
And  the  whitracl'-skin  had  routh. 
Jamicion'^  I'ojiular  Hull.  i.  "i'J  1.      V.  (itHiTUED. 
WHITTER,  s.     "  A  hearty  draught  of  liquor ;" 
Gl.  Burns,  S.  O. 

S^  ne  we'll  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whittcr. 
To  cheer  our  heart. 

Bi/nis,  iii.  240. 
Perhaps  q.  whctter,  from  K.  lohct,  applied  to  a 
dram,  as  sujiposed  to  sharpen  the  a))peti(e. 
WHITTLE,  s.     1.  A  knife,  S.  as  in  E. 
2.  Applied  to  the  harvest-hook,  .S. 
Rise,  rise,  an'  to  the  z^hitlle, 
In  haste  this  day. 
A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  138.     V.  Quiiyte,  v. 
WHITTRET,  s.     The  weasel.     V.  (Juhitred. 
WHORLE,  s.      1.  A  very   small  wheel,  as  that 

in  a  child's  cart,  S. 
2.  The  fly  of  a  spiHning-rock,  made  of  wood, 
sometimes  of  a  hard  stone,  S.  -whir/,  E. 
"  In  oue  of  them  [graves]  was  found  a  metal 
spoon,  and  a  glass  cup  (hat  contained  two  gills 
Scotch  measure ;  and  in  another,  a  number  of  stones, 
formed  into  (he  shape  and  size  of  ivhnrles,  like  those 
that  were  formerly  used  for  spinning  in  Scotland." 
Barry's  Orkney,  p.  V06.  lie  adds,  in  a  note,  "  A 
round  perforated  piece  of  wood,  put  upon  a  spin, 
die." 

It  appears  from  Miiislieu,  tliat  xvharlc  and  whurlc 
were  formerly  used  in  this  sense  in  Vj. 

"  O.  E.  wliai/e  for  a  siiyndell,  yjt-.vo^,"  Fr.  Pals. 
grane..  Su.G.  hitrj'wel,  Incirfwel,  id.  verticillum  ; 
from  hicerf.a,  to  bcAvhirled  round;  O.  Sw.  hworla, 
rotare. 

To  WHOSLE,  V.  n.     To  blow,  to  breathe  hard, 
to  wheeze,  Aberd. 

''  Ye  wou'd  hae  hard  the  peer  burscn  belchs  who. 
slin  like  a  horse  i'  the  strangle  a  rigleiith  e'er  you 
came  near  them."  Journal  from  London,  p.  6.  7. 
V.  Wiit:.\si.r. 

To  WHUMMIL,  Whomel,  v.  a.     To  turn  up- 
side down.       V.  C^UHEMLE. 
WHUNN,  s.     The  stone  called  Trap,  &c. 
Back  from  the  blew  payinented  ivhuntif 
Atid  iVom  ilk  plaster  wall. 
The  hot  relli'xing  of  the  sunnc 
Inllae.es  the  air  and  all. 

J.  liumc,  a.  P.  iii.  389.     V.  QuiUN. 
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WHUSH,  s.     A  rushing  noise.     V.  WmsH. 
WY,  Wye,  Wie,  s.     A  man  or  person. 
Ane  lunar  wyclit  na  marc  pynit  I  iic  saw, 
IS'or  yit  sa  nrcchitly  bcsfiit-  ane  iiv/. 

Doug.  Virgil,  88.  23. 
Sone  slade  scho  doun,  vnscne  of  ony  uye. 

Ibid.  148.  11. 
And  I  awoik  as  wj/  that  wes  in  weir. 

Dunbar,  Bnnnatjjne  Poems,  p  26. 
Thair  is  no  ivic  can  csCimic 

My  sorrow  and  my  sicliini;is  sair. 

Scofl,  Cliron.  S.  P.  iii.  1G9. 
It  is  written  7i^ijhe,  O.  E. 

Coudst  thoii   not  wish   vs   the  wai,   where   the 
wighe  wonnith  ? 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  29.  a. 
Su.G.  wig,  anciently  zcig-er,  which  priinarily  sig. 
uifies,  fit  for  war,  is  used,  in  a  secondary  sense,  to 
denote  an  adult ;  in  the  .same  manner  as  A.  S.  ii'iga, 
of  which  the  primary  sense  is  hcros,  miles,  is  used  to 
denote  a  man  of  any  condition.  The  origin  is  ivig 
biUlle,  contest.  For  our  (roth.  ancestors,  as  Ihre 
obscryes,  scarcely  acknovvkdaed  any  other  virtue 
than  that  of  valour  or  strength  for  war. 

WIAGE,  Wyage,  s.     a  military  expedition  or 
incursion;  used  like yor/wy. 

For  Rome  quhilum  sa  hard  wes  stad, 
Quhen  Hannibal!  thaim  wencusyt  had, 
That  otf  ryngis  with  lich  stanys, 
That  war  otT  knychtis  fyngyris  taneys, 
He  send  thrc  bollis  to  Cartage; 
And  syne  to  Home  tuk  his  iciugc, 
Thar  to.distroye  the  cite  all, 

Uurhoiir,  iii.  212.  -MS.     Woage,  ed.  Pink. 
All  worthy  Scoltis  alhnychty  God  yow  leid, 
Sen  1  no  mor  in  wjf/tgc  ma)  yow  speid. 

IVallucc,  ii.  lys.  MS. 
The  knycht  Fenweik  conwoide  (he  caryage; 
He  had  on  Scottis  maid  niony  schrewide  wirigc. 
Ibid.  iii.  113.  MS. 
f'j/age  is  still  used  S.  B.  in  its  |)rimary.  sense,  for 
a  journey;  Ft.  voi/cge,  id.  from  royf,  a  wa.y,  Lat. 
via.     Viage  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  11.  Brunnc,  p. 
315. 

To  Scotlond  now  he  fondcs,  to  rody  his  viage^ 
With  thritti  thousand  Walsh  redy  at  his  banere. 
WY.\NDOUR,  s,     A  gild  wjanduur^  one  who 
lives  or  feeds  well. 

This  K_>ng  wes  wys  and  debonare  ; 
Gud  aijaiidour,  and  fed  hym  fare. 

{'Vi/nlozvii,  ix.  10.  40. 
Fr.  viand-er  to  feed.     Mr  Mac|)herson  has  ob- 
served,  that  Chaucer,   "  in  the  descii|)tion   of  the 
Frankeli'in,  has  citiided,  well  su|)plied  with  meat." 
WIGHT,  ailj.      1.   Stronir,  powerful. 

Schir  J  hull  the  Graynie,  wiih  Wallace  that  was 

lUijchi, 
Thorn  Ilaliday,  agaync  jvtorncd  rjcht 
To  the  Torhall,  and  th.tr  remanyt  but  dreid. 
Wallace,  y.  1057.  MS. 
This  seems  to  be  the  senS'-,    in  which  the  term  is 
generally    used   concerning  Wallace,  although  reu. 
dered  hold  t)y  .\lf  i'.llis,  Spoc.  1.  352. 

Is  nane  sa  wklil,  sa  wyse,  na  of  sik  wit, 


Agane  his  summond  suithly  that  may  sit. 
Suppose  thay  [thow]  be  als  w/cht  as  ony  wall, 
Thow  man  ga  with  him  to  his  Lord's  [Lordis] 
hall.  Prie^/s  Pcblif,  S.  P.  R.  i.  45. 

Sa  pasand  was  this  cote,  that  skarsly  mycht 
Phegeus  and  Sagaris,  tua  scruandis  wichl, 
Bere  it  on  thare  nek  chargit  many  fald, 
Bot  tharwith  cled  Domoleo  ryn  fast  wald. 

Doug.'Virqil,  130.  29. 
"  A  wicht  man  never  wanted  a  ready  weapon," 
S.  Prov.     Hence, 

IVortlUt  wj/cht,  was  in  a  state  of  convalescence, 
recovered  from  disease,  regained  strength. 

In  presence  ay  scho  wepyt  wndyr  slycht : 
Bot  gudely  meytis   scho   graithit  him  at   hir 
mycht. 
And  so  befel  in  to  that  sammyn  tid, 
Q,uhill  forthirniar  at  Wallas  worthit  'juyclit. 
IVallace,  ii.  286.  MS. 
"  Sn.G.  wig  projjrie  notat  bello  aptum,    poten- 
tern,  qui  arma  per  aetatcm  aut   vires  ferre  potest  ;" 
Ihre.    A.  S.  w/ifa,  heros,  miles  ;   V.  Wy.     MoesG. 
A.S.   wig-an,  to   fight.     Alem.  wig  bellum,  wiclt 
militia,  wiger  pugnans,  uuigant  pugnator,  aigliet 
carmiiia  bcllica. 

2.  Active,  clever,  S. 

Schyre  Patryke  the  Grame,  a  nobil  knycht, 
Stowt  and  manly,  bawld  and  wycht ; 
And  raouy  othir  gentil-men 
Thare  war  slayne,  and  woiidyt  then. 

fVi/itiown,  Tiii.  11.  148. 
Syne  Alysawndyr  the  Ramsay, 
AV'^yth  syndry  gud  men  of  assay. 
In-til  the  cove  of  ilawlhorne-den 
A  gret  rcssct  had  made  hym  then, 
And  had  a  joly  cumpauy 
Of  icijcht  yhoung  men  and  of  hardy. 

Ibid.  viii.  38.  110. 
S'l.G.  wig,  alacer,  agilis,  vcgetus. 

3.  Denoting  strength  of  mind,  or  fertility  of  in- 
vention. 

For  he  wes  rycht  wijc/it  at  devys, 
And  of  rycht  gud  cownsale,  and  wys. 

IVijiitoivn,  viii.  31.  123. 

4.  Strong,  as  applied  to  inanimate  objects. 

The  Wardane  has  this  castellc  tane, 
A  ir^clU  hows  made  of  lyine  and  stane. 

n'j/ntown,  viii.  37.  170. 
On  ilka  nyrhf  thai  spoilyeid  bcsyle  ; 
To  Schortwode  Schaw  Icide  wittaill  and  wyn 
wiJiL  IVallace,  iv.  501.  MS. 

Flaikis  thai  laid  on  tcmyr  lang  and  wicht. 

Ibid.  vii.  <J84.  MS. 
In    (his   sense   Dunbar  opposes  wicht  fowlis    to 
those  that  are  weak  and  diniiinitive  in  size. 

Syne  crownit  scho  the  K»le  King  of  Fowlis, — 
And  bad  him  be  als  just  (o  awppis  and  owlis 
As  un(o  pakolvki^,  |)apingais  or  crenis, 
And  mak   a  law  for  wicht  fowlis  and  for  wrcn> 
nis. 

Thistle  and  Rose,  liannati/ne  Poems,  ji.  5. 
i.  e.   one  law  for  bo(h. 

Ihre  observes,   that  Su.G.   wig  is  used  to  denote 
whatsoever  in  its  nature  is  powerful  or  Crm;  vig-ir 
4  P  'i 
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^iird,  a  compact  he(lj;o.     Ou'ii<  exjircsses  the  oppo. 
»itc  idea  ;  oivig  bro,  a  decayed  or  riiino\is  bridi»o. 

Wight,  as  used  by  Chaucer,  conTcys  the  idea  of 
active. 

She  coiid  ckc 

Wrastlcn  by  vcray  force  and  veray  might, 
With  any  yoiig  man,  were  he  never  so  ivit^ht. 
Monkes  T.  i.  1«73. 
Thus  it  is  nsed  by  Gower. 

And  cryed  was,  that  they  shuldccomc 

L'nto  the  gaiiio  all  and  some 

Of  hem  that  ben  deiyiier  and  wyght. 

Conf.  Am.  Fol.  177,  b. 
It  has  also  been  rendered  awift,  in  reference  to 
that  i>assage  in  Chancer. 

I  is  ful  wight —  as  is  a  ra. 

Rcve^'  T.  T.  4084. 
Wight  seems  to  have  been  also  used  in  O.  K.  in 
the  sense  of  strong. 

Help  him  to  woikc  wightli/r,  that  winncth  your 

fode.  P.  Plough  III  II II.  Vi>\.  31,   a. 

Diftcrent  w  rilers  have  remarked  the  alTiiiity  of  ihis 

term   to   Lat.   vig-co,  (j.    /  am  ;^ich/ ;  vigi't-w^. — 

Hence, 

WlCHTLIE,  WlCHTELY,    adv.       1.    StOUtly. 

This  being  said,  comiiiandis  hi;  eucrv  ferc, 
Do  red  tharc  takillis,  and  stand  hard  by  ihare 

gerc, 
And  zcichtlic  als  tharc  airis  vp  till  haiie. 

Dung,  f'iigil,  127.  45. 
2.  With  strength  of  mind,  or  fortitude. 

Paul  witnessis,  that  nane  sail  wyn  the  croun, 
Hot  he  quhilk  duelic  makis  him  redy  boun, 
To  stand  wich/eli/,  and  fecht  in  the  forefront. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  353.  20. 

VVychtnes,  Wightness,  s.     Strength,  S.  B. 
The  next  chapitcrc  schall  ononc 
Tell  the  wj/chtnes  of  Sanipsone. 

W^/iitoiun,  iii.  2.  Ruhr. 
But  j;in  my  wightness  doubted  were, 

I  wat  my  gentle  bleed, 
As  being  sin  to  Telamoa, 
Right  sickerlv  does  plead. 

Poe/rtt  in  the  Biichan  Dialect,  p.  3. 
WIGHT,  s.     A  man  or  person,  S.     Wight,  E. 
Was  neuer  «  roeht  in   this  warld   mare  woful 
ane  wichl. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  Prol.  '.:38,  a,  II. 
Ealle  ezcice  zcihta,  all  living  creatures  ;  Oros.  ii.  1. 
A.  S.  zciht  crcatura,  animal,  res;   Moc^G.  waihts, 
Alcm.  uuihl,  res  quacvis. 

WICK,  Wic,  s.  A  word  used  in  the  termi- 
nation of  the  names  of  places,  signifying  a 
kind  of  bay,  S. 

"  Where  wick  is  the  terminating  syllable,  the 
place  is  not  only  niaritii)ie,  but  there  is  always,  in 
its  vicinity,  an  opening;  of  the  coast,  larger  than  a 
creek,  but  smaller  than  a  bay,  whose  two  contain, 
ing  sides  fonn  an  angle,  similar  to  that  of  the  lips, 
terminating  in  the  cheek.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
the  Scotch  dialect,  this  is  always  termed  the  ivick  of 
the  moulh.  It  does  not  therefore  appear,  that  there 
is  the  least  aiTmity  betwist  icick  and  viais.  The  for- 
mer vocable  is  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  ma- 


ritime: the  latter.,  from  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
can  have  no  possible  respect  to  local  situation."  P. 
Canisbay,  Caithn.  Stat.  Ace.  viii.  162,  N. 

"  All  those  places,  whose  names  terminate  in  ic, 
which,  in  the  Danish  language  is  said  to  signify  a 
bay,  as  I'o-gic,  Cuic,  Dibic,  and  Shillic,  haih  [have] 
each  of  them  au  inlet  of  the  sea."  P.  Applecross, 
Ross,  Statist.  Ace.  iii.  381. 

It  is  ptrhaps  the  same  term  that  occurs  in  the 
names  Greenock,  Gourock,  &c.,  especially  as  there 
is  the  liaii  of  Gouroi'k.  It  has  been  said,  indeed, 
that  the  former  is  from  Gael.  Griuneg,  the  Sunny 
Bay,  or  the  Uaii  of  the  Sun.  .Statist.  Ace.  v.  559. 
560.  But  I  can  observe  no  similar  Gael,  word  sig. 
nifying  a  bay.  Su.G.  wii,  an^ulus ;  sinus  maris: 
A.  S.  loir,  sinus  n)aris,  fluminis  sinus  ;  portus.  Franc. 
in  giuuiggin  strazzono,  in  the  corners  of  the  streets. 
V.  Weik. 

To  Wick,  v.  n.  "  To  strike  a  stone  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  a  term  in  curling  ;"  CI.  Burns, 
S.,  q.  to  hit  the  corner. 

Or  could>t  thou  follow  the  experienc'd  play'r 
Through  all  the  niyst'ries  of  his  art  ?  or  teach 
The  undisciplin'd  how  to  nick,  to  guard, 
Or  ride  full  out  the  stone  that  blocks  the  pass  J 
Graeme's  Poems,  Andcrson''s  E.  Poets. 
He  was  the  king  o'  a'  ihe  core, 

To  guard,  or  draw,  or  tcicJt  a  bore. 
Hums,  iii.  1 18. 
Su.G.  U'ik.a  flcctcre;  wika  af,  a  via  dellectcrc  ; 
Ihre;   Fika  paa  sida,  to  turn  aside,  Wideg.;   A.  S. 
icic-an,  Teut.  Kyck-en,  Germ,  vscych-en,  reccderc ; 
perhaps  from   Su.G.   viil:  angulus,   or  Teut.  wyck 
llexio,  cessio. 
WICK,  adj. 

Tristrem  thi  rede  thou  ta. 

In  Inglond  for  to  abide  ; 
IMorgan  is  Tsich  to  slo  : 

Of  knightes  he  hath  gret  pride. 
Tristrem  thei  thou  be  thro, 
Lat  mo  men  with  the  ride. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  44.  st.  71. 
•'  Wight,  fit  for  war.     Sax.  zcig-lig,  bcllicosus;" 
Gl.  Trisl.      V.  WiciiT,  adj. 
WICKER,  s.     1.  A  twig,  S. 

As  with  the  wind  wavis  the  rcicker, 
So  waivis  this  warlds  vanitie. 

Dunbar.  Bannati/ne  Poems,  p.  74. 
—  Ay  wavering  like  the  willow  icicker. 

Hums,  iv.  391. 
Espl.  in  Gl.  "  willow,  of  (he  smaller  sort." 
2.   A  wand,  a  small  switch,  S. 

Spenser  uses  this  word  as  an  adj.     Dan.  vigrc,  vi- 
men.    The  origin  seems  to  beviger,  to  yield,  or  Teut. 
wick-en  vibrare,   because  of  its  pliant  quality  ;    as 
Sa.G.  siveg.,  virga,  from  sweig-a  incurvare. 
WICKET,   r.     The  back-door  of  a  barn,  Ang. 

Bclg.  icincict,  zcictcl,  portula,  Fr.  guichct.  Spe- 
gelius  derives  ihe  term  froai  Su.G.  isick-a  i'are,  du- 
miim  saepius  inlroire  ct  exire,  a  frequentative  from 
Isl.  Tcit-a  inccdcre.  C.  B.  gnvichet,  postica,  has 
been  traced  to  g:iich.  stiidor. 
WIDDEN-DREME,  Windrem,  WiDDRiM,.f. 
In  a  widden  drear?:,  or  •windreum,   all  of  a  sud- 
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den  ;  also,  in  a  state  of  confusion.  S.  B. 

"  At  last  we,  like  lierdy  follows,  flew  to't  flauglit. 
bred,  thiiikin  to  raise  it  in  a  widden-drcam."  Jour* 
nal  from  London,  p.  5. 

Bfss  out  in  a  xciddcn-dream  brattled, 
And  Hab  look'd  as  hiate  as  a  sheep. 

Jainieson's  Popiil.  Ball.  i.  297. 

One  is  said  to  waken  in  a  ■middrim,  when  one 
awakes  in  a  confusion  or  state  of  perturbation,  so  as 
to  have  no  distinct  apprehension  of  surrounding  ob. 
jects  for  some  time.  Sibb.  explains  it,  "  a  sudden 
gust  of  passion,  without  apparent  cause;"  Gl. 

Could  we  be  assured  (hat  zciiidream  were  the  more 
ancient  pronunciation,  the  term  might  be  traced  to 
A.S.  wi/n-dream,  "  gaudinni,  jubilum,  jubilatio  ; 
joy,  jubilation,  great  rejoicing,"  Somner  ;  from  wj/n 
joy,  and  dream  jubilation.  Thus,  it  might  be  used 
to  signify  the  confusion  produced  by  the  noise  of 
great  mirth,  especially  when  heard  unexpectedly. 
Sibb.  refers  to  IVod  as  the  origin.  And  indeed 
A.  S.  wodti-drcamh  rendered,  furor,  madness  ;  Som- 
ner. Thus  the  term  may  have  some  relation  to 
IVodin  or  Oden,  that  deify  of  the  Germans  and 
Goths,  who  was  believed  to  preside  over  the  rage 
of  battle,  and  whose  name  has  been  rendered  by 
Lat. /«ror.  V'.  Adam.  Hremens.  ap.  Ihre  vo.  Odcn. 
Thus  A.  S.  wodd  dream.  S.  widdcnilreme,  might  be 
viewed  as  originally  denoting  a  dream  i)roceeding 
from  the  inspiration  of  Oden  ;  as  the  term  implies  the 
idea  of  confusion  or  distraction  of  mind,  in  Gl. 
Popul.  Ball,  it  is,  in  like  manner,  supposed  to  allude 
to  "  the  dream  of  a  madman." 
WIDDERSINNIS,  Weddir  Siiynnys,  Wid- 

DIRSINS,  WiDDERSHINS,  WlTHERSUINS,  WoD- 

DERSHINS,  adv.     The  contrary  way,  S. 

Abasit  I  wox  and  w/ddirsjjnnis  stert  my  hare. 

Doug.  Virgil.,  64.  32. 
Say  "  thai  nocht,    I   hauc  myne  honeste  de. 

graid. — 
Nane  vtliir  thing  in  threpe  here  wrocht  hauc  I, 
Bot  fcnyete  fabjis  of  ydolatry, 
With  sic  myscheif  as  auchl  uocht  named  be, 
Opynnand  the  gravis  of  scharpe  iniquite. 
And  on  the  bak  half  wri(is  weddir  tchjfnni/s 
Plente  of  lesingis,  and  als  perseruit  synnys. 
Dong.  I'irgil,  4S1.  42. 
Qnhom  suld  I  warie  bot  my  wicked  Weard, 
(Julia  span  my  thriftles  thraward  fatall  threcd  ? 
1  wcs  bot  skantlic  cntrit  in  this  card. 
Nor  had  oflendit  quhill  I  felt  hir  feed. 
In  hir  unhappy  hands  sho  held  my  heid. 
And  straikit  bak  ward  ivodcrfhim  my  hair. 
Syne  prophecyed  I  sould  aspyre  and  speid  ; 
Quiiiik  double  sentence  wes  baithsuith  and  sair. 
Monlgomerie,  MH.  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  306. 
"The  word   D'iddirsins,  Scot,  is  used  for  co«. 
trary  to  the  course  of  the  Sun,  as  when  we  say,  to 
go  or  turn   widdinins  about,  i.  c.  to   turn   round 
from  West  to  Kast:  a  Belg.  irci/tv,  zceder.i,  A.S. 
leitli,  wither,  contra,  and  .Sonne,  Hiinne,  Sol,  Scot. 
Bor.  Sin."     Rudd. 

According  to  this  idea,  Belg.  w.derschijn.  Germ. 
zL'iderscliein,  a  reflected  light,  the  rtll';riiouof  bright- 
ness, might  seem  allied.     Our  term  is  iudecU  uivxl  to 
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denote  what  is  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  sun  ; 
this  being  the  most  obvious  emblem  of  any  thing 
op])osed  (o  the  course  of  nature.  I5ut  I  am  con. 
vinced,  that  neither  ionne,  nor  any  word  conveying 
the  idea  of  light  or  shining,  can  properly  be  viewed 
as  entering  into  the  composition  of  (his  term.  It  is 
merely  Tcu(.  aeder-iins,  con(rario  modo ,  Killin. 
This  is  the  tense,  as  used  in  both  passages  by  the 
Bishop  of  Diinkeld.  In  the  first,  indeed,  Rudd. 
too  strictly  adhering  to  the  original,  Steteruntijut 
comae,  renders  it,  straight  up,  upright.  But  Doug. 
means  literally  to  say,  that  the  hair  of  Aeocas  stood 
the  wrong  way,  or  the  way  contrary  to  nature. 

In  Sw.  raettsi)les  denotes  that  which  follows  the 
course  of  the  sun.  The  term,  expressing  the  reverse; 
is  andii/les. 

Our  ancestors  ascribed  some  preternatural  virtue 
to  that  motion  which  was  opposed  to  the  course  of 
the  sun,  or  to  what  grew  in  this  way.  This  was 
|)articularly  attended  to  in  magical  ceremonies. — 
Hence  Nicnevin,  the  Uccutc  of  the  Scots,  and  her 
damsels  arc  thus  described. 

Some  be  force  in  effect  the  four  winds  fetches. 
And  nine  times  withershins  about  the  throne 
raid. 

Monlgomerie,  IVutson's  Coll.  iii.  17. 
V.  Cati.ve. 

This  is  gravely  mentioned  as  the  mode  of  saluta- 
tion given  by  witches  and  warlocks  io  the  devil. 

"  The  women  made  first  their  courtesy  to 
their  master,  and  then  the  men.  The  men  turning 
nine  times  bidder  shines  about,  and  (he  womea  sis 
times."     Satan's  Invisible  World,  p.  14. 

Iloss,  in  his  Additions  to  that  old  song.  The 
Rock  and  the  JVee  Pickle  Tuw,  makes  the  spinster 
not  only  attend  to  the  wood  of  her  rock,  that  i( 
should  be  of  the  ranlree,  or  mountain-ash,  that 
powerful  specific  against  the  effects  of  witchcraft, 
but  also  to  the  very  direction  of  its  grow(h. 

I'll  gar  my  ain  Tammy  gae  down  (o  the  how, 
And  cut  me  a  rock  of  a  widdershins  grow, 
Of  good  rantry-tree,  for  to  carry  my  tow, 
And  a  spindle  of  the  same  for  the  twining  o't. 
Ross's  Poems,  p.  134. 
The  inhabitants  of  Orkney  ascribe  some  sort  of 
fatality  to  motion  O])posed  to  that  of  the  sun.    "  On 
going  to  sea,   they  would  reckon  themselves  in  the 
most  imminent   danger,    were  they   by  accident  to 
turn  their  boat  in  opposition   to  the  sun's  course." 
P.  Kirkwall,  Statist.  Ace.  vii.  560. 

Among  the  Northern  nations,  a  similar  supcrsti. 
tiou  prevailed.  Helga,  a  Scandinavian  sorceress, 
when  wisliing  to  give  eiTiracy  to  some  Runic  charac. 
ters.  for  doing  injury  to  others,  observed  (his  mode. 
"  Taking  a  knife  in  her  h.md,  she  cut  (he  Ie((ers  in 
the  wood,  and  besmeared  them  with  her  blood. 
Then  singing  her  incantations,  oc geek  aujug  rang, 
sttelis  urn  treit,  she  went  backwards,  and  contrary 
to  the  course  of  the  sun,  around  the  tree.  Then 
she  procured  that  it  should  be  cast  into  the  sea, 
praying  (hat  it  might  be  driven  by  (he  waves  to  the 
island  Drangsa.  and  there  be  the  cause  of  all  evils  to 
Grelter."  Hist.  (Jretter.  ap.  Bartholin.  Caus.  Con. 
tempt.  .Mortis,   p.  (iCl.  602. 

This  is  opposed  (o  the  Dcasil  of  our  Highlanders, 
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which  has  bren  considered  as  a  rclique  of  Druid> 
ism. 

"  The  Dcaxil,  or  turning  from  east  to  west,  ac- 
cording; to  the  course  of  the  sun,  is  a  custom  of  high 
antiquity  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  R'jmans 
practised  the  motion  in  the  manner  now  performed 
in  Scotland.  The  Gaulish  Druids  made  their  clr- 
curnvolulion  in  a  manner  directly  the  reverse. 

"  The  unliappy  lunatics  are  brought  here  [to 
Strathfillan]  by  their  friends,  who  first  perform  the 
ceremony  of  the  Dcusil,  thrice  round  a  neighbour, 
ing  cairn  ;  afterwards  offer  on  it  their  rags,  or  a 
little  bunch  of  heath  tied  with  worsted  ;  then  thrice 
inimerge  the  patient  in  a  holy  pool  of  the  river,  a  se- 
cond Bcthesda ;  and,  to  conclude,  have  him  fast 
bound  the  whole  night  in  the  neighbouring  chapel. 
If  in  the  morning  he  is  found  loose,  the  saint  is  sup- 
posed to  he  propitious  ;  for  if  he  continues  in  bonds 
the  cure  remains  doubtful."  Pennant's  Tour  in 
S.  1772.  P.  11.  p.  15. 

"  On  the  first  of  May  the  herds  of  several  farms 
gather  dry  wood,  pnt  tire  on  it,  and  dance  three 
times  south  ways  about  the  pile. — At  marriages  and 
baptisms  llicy  make  a  procession  round  the  church, 
Vca\uil,  i.  e.  sunways,  because  the  sun  was  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  Druids'  worshi|)."  Id.  Toilt 
in  17C0.  p.  309. 

"  That  the  Caledonians  paid  a  superstitious  re- 
spect to  the  sun,  as  was  the  practice  among  many 
other  nations,  is  evident,  not  only  by  the  sacrifice 
a:  Baltein,  but  upon  many  other  occasions.  When 
a  Highlander  goes  to  bathe,  or  to  drink  water  out 
of  a  consccrate<l  fountain,  he  must  approach  by  go. 
ing  round  the  place,  from  ca^i  to  nest  on  the  south 
fide,  in  imitation  of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion 
of  (ho  sun.  When  the  dead  are  laid  in  the  grave, 
the  grave  is  approached  by  going  round  in  the  same 
manner.  The  bride  is  conducted  to  her  future 
spouse,  in  the  presence  of  the  minister,  and  the  glass 
goes  round  a  company,  in  the  course  of  the  sun. 
'I'his  is  called,  in  Gaelic,  going  round  the  right,  or 
the  luckij  wdj.  The  opposite  is  the  wrong  or  the 
unliicki/  ivaj.  And  if  a  person's  meat  or  drink  were 
ti>  effect  the  wind-jiijie,  or  come  against  liis  breath, 
they  instantly  cry  out,  Deixheal!  which  is  an  cja. 
culation  praying  that  it  may  go  by  the  right  way." 
P.  Callander,   Perths.  Statist.  Ace'  xi.  6oi.   N. 

The  custom  of  sending  drink  roiiu<l  a  company 
from  left  (o  right,  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  ares, 
tige  of  the  same  superstition.  There  are  still  some, 
even  in  the  Lowlands,  who  would  reckon  it  un- 
lucky to  take  the  opposite  ccHirse. 

Pennant  derives  the  term  from  Gael.  Dcct",  or 
Des,  the  right  hand,  and  SijL  the  sun.  When  re. 
ferring  to  this  motion  as  practised  by  the  Romans, 
ho  quotes  Plin. Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  xxxviii.  c.  2.  But 
this  is  undoubtedly  an  error  for  xxviii.  2.  For  the 
passage  rifcrri'd  (o  seems  to  be  this. 

In  adoraiido  dextcram  ad  osculum  referimus,  to- 
tumque  corpus  circimiagimus  :  quod  in  laevum  fe- 
cisse,  Galliae  religiosius  credunt. 

WIDDIE,  WiDDT,  s.  1.  Properly,  a  rope 
made  of  twiirs  of  willow  :  used  to  denote  a 
hrJte'r^  S. 


He  had  puri^atioun  to  mak  a  theif 

To  die  without  a  wiUtlij. 
Dtinlxtr,  linniintt/ne  Poems,  p.  20.  st.  6. 
This  Prouerl)  is  of  V'Titic, 
Quliilk  I  hard  red  infill  ane  letter; 
Iliest  in  court  nixt  the  widdic, 
\V  ithout  he  gyde  him  al  the  better. 

Lyndsay's  IVarkis,  1592.  p.  303. 
"  When  justice,"  as  Sibb.  observes,  •'  was  execut- 
ed upon  the  spot,  the  first  trecallbrded  an  halter.  It 
was  an  ingenious  idea  of  a  learned  person  on  the 
continent,  to  examine  tlie  analogy  between  lan- 
guage and  manners."     ('hron.  S.  P.  II.  6.   N. 

The  term  is  vulgarly  understood  in  S.  as  if  it  de. 
noted  the  gallows  itself.  But  it  is  merely  such  a 
withe  as  had  formerly  been  employed  at  the  gal. 
lows,  and  is  accordingly  distinguished  from  the  fatal 
tree. 

Ane  stark  gallows,  a  leiddj/,  and  a  pin, 
The  held  |)oynt  of  thy  Klders  arms  arc; 
Written  abune  in  poysie,  Iltiiig  Dunbar. 

Kennedie,  Evergreen,  ii.  C9. 
"  An  Irish  rebel   put  up  a  petition   that  he  might 
be  hanged  in  a  -with,  and  not  in  a  halter,  because  it 
had  been  so  used  with  former  rebels."     Bacon.     V. 
JVithe,  Johns.  Diet. 

2.  Tills  name  is  given,  in  Caithness,  to  a  twig, 
having  several  smaller  shoots  branching  out 
froin  it;  which  being  plaited  together,  it  is 
used  as  a  whip,  the  single  grain  serving  for  a 
handle. 

Tcut.  wcde,  vj/d,  -wiede,  salix,  vimen.  SuG. 
widia  vimtn,  vinculum  vimiiieum,  from  wide  salix.; 
A.  .S.  withig,  id.  E.  withy.  MoesG.  with-un, 
conjungcre,  copulare.     V.  Wethv. 

Fr.  har,  hard,  a  withe,  is  used  in  the  saime  sense. 
Sur  peine  dc  la  har ;  on  pain  of  the  halter.  Tu 
merites  la  iiard j  you  deserve  the  gallows  ;  Foa. 
tainc. 

WiDDiFow,  ViDDiFUL,  /.      1.   It  properly  sig- 
nifies one  who  deserves  to  Jill  a  widdie  or  hal- 
ter.    This  appears  from  the  Prov. 
'' Ve're  a  zziddj-J'ou  against  iianging-timc;'''  Ram. 
say's  S.  Prov.  p.  85. 

Now,  my  loi'd,  for  Goddis  saik  fat  nocht  hang 

me-, 
Bowbeid  thir  widdij  fotcis  wald  wrang  mc. 

Li/ndsai/,  S.  P.  li.  ii.  183. 
Tliou  art  but  Glunschoch  with  (lie  giltit  hipps. 
That  for  (hy  lounrie  moiiy  a  leisch  has  f)  Id  ; 
Vain  yViihlifour,   out  of  thy  wit  gaiie  wyld. 
Dtinlmr,  Evergreen,  ii.  33. 

2.  Equivalent  to  hrave  boys-,  in  sea  language. 

"  iiilde/iillis  a},  viddefuls  a.\.  grit  and  smalj  grit 
and  smjl.  ane  and  ai,  ane  and  al.  heisan,  heisau.  nou 
mak  fast  the  theyrs."     CompK  S.  p.  63. 

3.  A  romp,  S. 

In  Gl.  Comph  and-Sibh.  it  is  deduced  from  Teut; 
wocd  rabies,  woedigh  furiosirs.  But  the  phrase, 
Jitl  a  widdie,  being  still  used  with  respect  to  one 
who,  it  is  (hough),  will  come  to  a  violent  death, 
this  seems  the  most  probable  origin.  The  Swedis 
have  an  analogous  term.  They  call  a  rogue  Galgc. 
mat,  i.  e.  oucwho  will  soon  have  tlio  gallows  for 
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Ills  mate  or  companion  ;  Ihrc,  vo,  M<it.  Dunbar,  in. 
deed  Tirtually  cx|jl,  Iho  form  as  equivalent  to  gone 
•wyld out  o/oncs  wit.  But  (liis  might  be  merely  for 
the  sake  of  (he  alliteration.  At  any  rate,  it  only 
proves  his  own  idea  of  the  signification. 
WiDDlFow,  adj.  Expl.  "  wrathful.  A  -juiddi. 
fou  ivicht,  is  a  common  expression  for  a  pee- 
vish angry  man  ;"  Gl.  Compl. 

The  laird  was  a  luiddiefu'  bleerit  knurl ; 
She's  left  the  gude-fellow  and  taen  the  cluirl. 

liinns,  iv.  34. 
The  Kiddiefom  wardannis  tuik  my  geir, 
And  left  me  nowdir  horss  nor  meir, 
Nor  erdly  gud  that  me  belangit  : 
Now  walloway  I  mon  be  hangit ! 

Li/ndsaij,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  18G. 
This  seems  merely  an  oblique  sense  of  the  preced- 
ing term,  used  as  an  adj. 

To  WIDDILL,  V.  n.  pron.  wuddil.  i.  The 
sense  of  this  ni.  is  rather  indeterminate.  It  is 
generally  used  in  connexion  with  some  other 
V, ,  as,  to  widdil  and  ban,  to  widdil  and  flyte, 
&c.,  S. 

Lyke  Dido,  Cupido 
1  ividtiill  and  I  warie, 
Quha  reft  me,  and  left  me 
In  sic  a  feirie-farie. 

Chcrn'c  and  Slae,  st.  18. 
i.  e.  I  break  out  into  cursing  against  Cupid.     It 
is  evidently  intensive.       For   it  is   thus    translated, 

Lat.  vers.  1631. Sccleratum  talitcr  arcum, 

Crudclcmque  Dcum,  diris  ter  mille  dicavi. 
May  it  be  viewed  as  a  derivation  from  tsod  furio- 
sus,*or  lued-rin  furere  :  q.  I  wax  wroth  ? 

"  Quha  brekis  the  secund  command  ?  Thai  that 
swcris  be  the  name  of  God  fulehardio,  nocht  taking 
tent  of  an  euil  vso,  thai  that  sueris  anc  lesing,  main, 
sueris  thame  self,  wariis,  bannis  and  ividdillis  thair 
saule,  to  excuse  thair  fault,  or  fur  ony  vaine  mater. 
— Thai  that  will  nocht  chasteis  or  snilie  thair  barnis 
fra  lesingis,  sweiring,  banning  ii  zcid/ing,  and 
tcchis  thame  nocht  to  lofc'  God  and  (hank  him  at  al 
tymes.".  Abj).  Ilamiltoun's  Catechismc,  15o'2. 
Fol.  31.  b.  32.  a. 

2.  We  also  use  this  v,  S.  in  the  same  sense  with 
E.  wriggle  or  waddle. 

3.  It  has  also  an  active  sense,  like  E.  ivriggle,  as 
signifying  to  writhe,  to  winch,  to  introduce 
by  shifting  motion,  or  (metaph.)  by  circuitous 
courses,  S. 

It's  Antichrist  his  Pipes  and  Fiddles, 
And  other  tools,  vv herewith  he  z^hldles 
Poor  caililfsinto  dark  dtlusions. 
Gross  ignorance  and  deep  confusions. 

Clelaiui's  Poems.,  p.  SO. 
The   term,   therefore,  as    used   in  sense    1.,    may 
literally   signify,     to   writhe   one's    self  from   rage. 
A.  lior.  to  widdle,  to  fret. 

Juhns.  delinks  u-inldlr,  "  to  shake  in  walking 
from  side  to  side;  to  deviate  from  a  right  line;" 
deriving  it  from  Belg.  ■uta^hclcn.  But  surely. 
Germ,  wedcl-n  is  preferable,  which  signifies,  cau- 
dam  motitare,  q.  to  shake  one's  tail. 


Widdle,  s.    Wriggling  motion ;  nictaph.  struggle, 
or  bustle,  S. 

Lang  may  your  elbuck  jink  and  diddle 
Tae  cheer  you  thro"  the  weary  tciddlc 
O'  warly  cares  ! 

Etirits,  iii.  37. J. 
WIDDRIM,  s.    V.  Widdendreme! 
WYDE,  s.     Weed,  dress.     V.  GiDE. 
WIDE-GAB,  s.    The  Fishing-frog,  Lophius  pis- 
catorius,  Linn.     Shetl. 

*  WIDOW,  s.     A  widower,  S. 

"  Our  Bridegroom  cannot  want  a  wife  :  can  ht; 
Vive  a.  i:idow  ?'''  Rutherford's  Letters,  P.  II.  cp. 
15. 

WIE,  a^lj.     Little.     V.  We. 
WIEL,  .f.     A  small  whirl-pool.     V.  Wele. 

*  WIFE,  Wyf,  Wyfe,  /.     A  woman,  whether 
married  or  single,  S. 

Makbcth  turnyd  hyni  agayne, 

Andsayd,  '  Lurdane,  tliow  prykys  in   wayne, 

'  For  thow  may  iioucht  be  he,   I  trowc, 

'  That  to  dode  sail  sla  me  nowc. 

'  That  man  is  nowcht  borne  of  z^i/f 

'  Of  powerc  to  rewe  me  my  lyfe'.* 

JFj/ii/oun,  vi.  18.  393. 
Sir  Common-welll,  keep  ye  the  bar, 
Let  nauc  except  jourself  cum  nar. 
Jolinc.     That  sail  I  do,  as  I  best  can, 
I  sail  hauld  out  baith  inife  and  man. 

Lyndsay,  S.  P.  R,  ii.  'i'^3. 
"  An  old  wiife  ;  an  old  woman.    None  arc  icivcs 
but  such  as  are  marrie<i,  w  hich  old  women  sometimes 
are  not."     Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.  |).  53. 

This  term,  as  Sibb.  observes,  is  generally  applied 
to  a  woman  past  middle  age. 

A.  S.  Su.G.  ii'if,  mulier,  foemina.  Of  this  word 
various  etymons  have  been  given.  Ihre  derives  it 
from  Su.G.  'M'f,  h"u'>f,  a  woman's  coif  or  hood,  as 
gl/rdcl  cingnlum,  and  lind(t  balthciis,  are  used  for 
man  and  woman,  in  the  Laws  of  Gothland  ;  and, 
among  the  Ostrogoths,  halt  and  haethi,  pileus  et 
vitla,  had  the  same  signification.  AVachter  and 
others  derive  it  from  jcefiu-a,  to  weave,  this  being 
the  proper  work  for  females.  V.  .Tun.  Ktym. 
WiFLiE,  Wyfelie,  adj.  Feminine,  belonging  to 
woman. 

The  noyis  ran  wyde  out  oucr  the  ciete  wallis, 
Smate  all  the  toun  with  lamentabill  murnyng  : 
Of  greting,  gouling,  and  icijjclie  womenting 

The  rnllis  did  resound. 

Dons;,  f'irgil,  \13.  33. 
"  Thocht   I   may  no  wayis  deuoid  me  of  •wifiic 
ymage,  yit  i  sail   nocht  want  mannis  liardyment." 
Bellend.'Cron.  Fol.  41.  a. 

A.  S.  ici/lic  muliebris,  foemincus. 
WYG,  Weig,  Whig,  s.     A  small  oblong  roll, 
baked   with   butter   and    ciurants ;    sometimes 
corr.  pron.  whig,  S. 

'I'.'i,-  »iurd  is  retained,  A.  Bor.  "  ^Tf.  A  bun  or 
miiflin.   Norlh."     Gl.  Grose. 

Tent,  ii'cg^lie,  panis  triticeus  :  Iil)uni  oMongum, 
ct  libiim  lunatum  ;  Kilun.  Su.G.  hefwegy  a  I.ind  of 
hot  bread,  baked  with  various  kinds  of  aromatics, 
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and  catiM)  on  the  day  preceding  Lent.     Hire  derives 

the   word   from    hct   hot,    and    wcck-eii,    which    in 

Mod.  Sax.  signiQcs  a  round  sort  of  bread.     Germ. 

iucc/l,    id.      Kilian   givi-s  wc^hc   as   synon.   with 

Macnc.     V.  Mane,  lircid  oJ  Mane. 

WIG,  Wyg,  s.     This  seems  to  signify  a  wall. 

A  thing  is  said  to  gang  frae  wyg  to  u'fliw,  when 

it  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  from  the 

one  wall  of  a  house   to  the   other,  q.  at  full 

swing,  S.  B. 

IMiiid  what  this  lass  has  undergane  for  you, 
Since  ye  did  her  so  treacherously  forhow. 
How  she  is  catch'd  for  you  J'rac  wig  to  wa'. 
Ross's  ilclcnore,  p.  104. 
A.  Bor.  wogh,  wall.     A.  S.  wag,  Su.G.  wacgg, 
anciciilly  wag,   wmgh,  Celg.   wasg,  lueeg,  paries. 
Ahnim  acr  gardir  wtii(h,  oc  liiniil  at  thneiju ;  The 
hedge  scrres  for  a  wall  to  the  fields,  and  the  heaven 
for  a  roof;  Leg.  Dalecarl.  ap.  Ihrc  in  to. 
WIGG,  Whig,  s.     The  thin  serous  liquid,  which 
lies  below  the  cream,  in  a  churn,  after  it  has 
becomesour,  and  before  it  has  been  agitated,  S.  B. 
"  They  sent  in  some  sniachry  or  ither  to  me,  an' 
a  pint  o'  (heir  scuds,  as  sowr  as  ony  bladoch  or  ivigg 
that  comes   out   of  the   rceiiukirn."     Journal  from 
London,  p.  9.     V.  AV'iiic. 

To  WIGGLE,  V.  n.     To  wriggle.    V.  Waigle. 
WIGHT,  s.    The  Shiew-mouse,  Orkn.     Sorex 
araneus,  Linn. 

"  The  wild  quadrupeds  of  (his  parish  arc,  rabbits, 
the  brown  or  Norwegian  rat,  the  short.tailcd  field 
mouse,  conunon  mice,  and  a  small  s|)ecies  of  mice, 
coiniiionly  called  here  wights,  which  1  have  never 
observed  ia  Scodand."  P.  Birsay,  Statist.  Ace. 
xiv.  317. 

This  animal  is  very  particularly  described  in  Mu. 
scum  Wormian,  p.  321.  &c.  It  seems  to  have  received 
its  Orcadian  name  from  the  smallness  of  its  size  ;  as 
Su.G.  wickl  denotes  any  thing  that  is  very  small  in 
its  kind,  being  radically  the  same  with  wuft,  aliquid; 
A.  S.  wiiit,  a  creature. 

Or  its  name  might  originate   from    its   supposed 
noxious  qualities  ;   as  the  ancients   believed  it  to  be 
injurious  to  cattle,  an  idea  now  exploded.     ^V  ormU 
OS  mentions  its  bite  as  veneinous,  whence  the  name, 
Sorex  urancn ;  as  resembling  the  spider  for  poison. 
Now,  Ihre  observes  that  the  Su.G.  term,  already  rc- 
fLTred  to,  is  esjiecially  used  in  relation  to  noxious  and 
monstrous  animals.     Hence,  perhaps,  its  E.  name. 
WILD  COTTON,  Cotton-grass,  a  plant;  S.  B. 
also  called  Moss-crops,   S.     Eriophorum  poly- 
stachion,  Linn. 
WILDFIRE,  s.       The  common   name   for    the 
Phlyctenae  of  Sauvages,  S.  vulgarly  wullfire. 
A.  S.  wiU-fyr,  erysipelas. 
To  WILE,  Wyle,   v.  a.      Used    in   relation  to 
what    is    accomplished    by    caution   or    artful 
means  ;   as,  77/  try  to  wile  him  awa\  I  will  en- 
deavour to  get  him  enticed  to  go  with  me.      The 
prep,  yra^  ox  from  is  generally  added,  when  it 
refers  to  things  ;   as,  I'll  wile'tfrae  him,  I   will 
gain    it   from    him  by  artful   means ;    synon. 
Wwr,  (J.  V. 


Beleif  ye  that  we  will  begylc  '^o^. 

Or  from  your  vertew  for  till  wijle  yovr  ? 

Li/iid.fii/,  S.  H.  R.  ii.  31. 
Here's  three  permission  bonnets  for  yc, 
AVhith  your  great  giitchnrs  wore  before  ye  ; 
An'  if  yc'd  hao  nac  man  bctrriy  ye 
Let  naething  ever  wile  thumj'rtic  ye. 

Jlainsai/'s  Poems,  ii.  544. 
Thus  fortune  aft  a  curse  can  gic, 
To  w^le  us  {nrfrae  liberty. 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  37. 
Su.G,  wel-a  to  deceive,  Isl.  .vaei-a  callidus  esse, 
G.  Andr. ;  curam  gerere,  Vcrel.     Sn.G.  2^(7  djnoles 
art,  srat.igera  ;  used,  as  Hire  says,  in  a  good  as  well 
as  in  a  bad  sense.     Isl.  vel,  id.  Verel.     Hence  Fr. 
guile,  g  being  prefixe<l. 
To  WILE,  Wyli;,  v.  a.     To  select. 
Wile,  s.      Choice,  selection.      V.  Wale. 
WYLECOT,  Wn.iE-coAT,   s.      l.  An    under- 
vest,  generally  worn  during  winter,   S.  wylie- 
caat,  a  flannel  vest,  A.  Bor. 

In  this  congelit  scsoun  scharp  and  chill, 
The  callour  are  pcnetiatiuo  and  pure — 
Made  seik  warme  stouis  and  bene  fyris  hole, 
In  doubill  garmont  cled  and  icj/lccotc. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  Prol.  201.  40. 
*'  We  can   shape   their  wj/lie-cottt,   but  no   their 
wierd  ;"   Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  75. 
2.  An  under  petticoat. 

Sumtyme  thay  will  beir  up  thair  gown, 
To  schaw  thair  wijlccot  hingeand  down, 
And  sumtyme  baith  thay  will  upbcir, 
To  schaw  thair  hois  of  blak  or  broun. 

Muitland  Poems,  p.  327. 
Rudd.  thinks  that  the  designation  may  perhaps  be 
from  K.  wilj,  "  because  by   its  not  being   seen,   it 
does  as  it  were  cunningly  or  slyly  keep  mea  warm." 
The  origin  seems  quite  uncertain. 
W  YLFULL,  adj.     Willing  ;  q  .full  of  will. 
1  than,  set  in  I)  k  assay, 
JVylfull  is  my  del  to  pay. 

fVi/nlown,  i.  Prol.  80. 
Wilfully,  adj.     Willingly. 

Thair  frendschip  woux  ay  mar  and  mar  ; 
For  he  serwyt  ay  lelely. 
And  the  tothir  full  willfulljj. 

U/irfjour,  ii.  172.  MS. 
Of  Rainfrwe  ak  the  barowny 
Come  to  tharc  pes  full  wiljully. 

IVjjntoisn,  viii.  29.  240. 
*  WILL,  s.  JVJjid'' s your  will?  a  common  Scot- 
ticism for,  "  What  did  you  say  ?"  It  is  also 
given  as  a  reply  to  one  who  calls.  It  is  used 
by  Foote  ;  and  is  perhaps  common  in  low  E. 
This  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Gawin  Doug- 
las. 

"  May    thow   not  heir  ?     Langar  how  I   culd 

schout  I" 
*  What  war  your  will?'    "  I  will  cum   in   but 
doubt."  King  Hart,  ii.  3. 

WILL,  s.     Apparently,  use,  custom  ;  pi.  willis. 
And  on  the  morn,  quhen  day  wes  lycht, 
The  Kitig  raiss  as  his  willis  was. 

Barbour,  xiii.  515.  MS.     Use,  edit.  1G20. 
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It  may,  however,  merely  mean,  study,  endoaTonr; 
A.  S.  tvill,  Teut.  willa,  studium. 
WILL,  aux,  V.     "  Be  accustomed,  make  a  prac- 
tice of;"   GL  Wyntown. 

Bot  the  few  folk  of  Scotland, 
That  be  dry  marche  ar  lyand 
Ncre  yhow,  thai  kepc  thaire  awyne. 
As  fil  ws  is  kend  and  kiiavvn, 
And  i.uiU  cum  wyth  tharo  powcre 
Planly  in  yhoure  land  of  were, 
Oure  day  and  nycht  wiH  ly  tliare-in, 
■  And  in  yhourv  sycht  yhour  land  oure  bryn, 
Tiik  youre  men,  and  in  prcsownc 
Hald  than),  quhill  tha  p:iy  ransown. 

IVijntown,  ix.  13.  53,  55. 
This  is  still  a  common  idiom  in  S.     15ut,  as  far  as 
I  have  observed,   it  is  especially  used  by  those  who 
border  on  the  Highlands,  or  whose  uative  tongue  is 
Gaelic. 

WILL,  Wyll,  Wil,  Wyl,  adj.      l.   "  Lost  in 
error,  uncertain  how  to  proceed,"  S. 
And  the  myrk  nycht  suddanly 
Hym  partyd  fra  liys  cunipany. 
And  in  that  myrk  nycht  wawerand  tw7/, 
He  hapuyd  of  cas  for  to  cum  til 
That  ilke  new  byggyd  plas, 
Quhare  that  Erie  than  duelland  was. 

Wi/nluwn,  vi.  13.  105, 
To  go  ivi/U,  to  go  astray,  S. 

Sche  thame  fordriuis,  and  causis  oft  go  ivt/ll 
Frawart  Latyn  (quhilk  now  is  Italy). 

Doug,  rirgi/,  14.  5. 
It  is  very  frequently  conjoined  vvith  a  .j.     As,  ivill 
of  rede,   at  a   loss  what  to  do,   inops   consilii ;     V. 
■  RedEj  s.     Will  of  wane,  at  a  loss  for  a  habitation. 
Than  wes  he  wondir  tcill  off' zcaiic, 
And  sodanly  in  hart  has  tanc, 
Thai  he  »a!d  trewaile  our  the  sc, 
And  a  quhile  in  Parys  be. 

Barbour,  i.  3-23.  MS. 
It  is  used  by  Blind  Harry,  not  directly  as  signify, 
ing,  at  a  loss  for  a  place  of  habitation  but, — for  a 
place  of  security. 

The    woman    than,    quhilk    was   full    will   off 

wdijne, 
Tlic  ptrell  saw,  with  fellone  noyis  and  dyn, 
Gat  wp  the  yett,  and  leit  thaim  entir  in. 

IVallace,  vi.  179.  MS. 
"Scot.  Fm  will  what  to  do.  It.  He's  so  will 
of  his  wedding,  that  he  tens  na  whare  to  woo  ;  Prov. 
Scot.  i.  e.  There  are  so  many  things  which  he  may 
obtain,  that  he  is  in  doubt  which  of  them  to  choose ;" 
Rudd. 

Ramsay  gives  it  diiferently  ;  "  Ye're  sae  will  in 
your  wooiirg  ye  watna  where  to  wed;"  S.  Prov, 
p.  85. 

Su.G.  zcill,  also  zcillt,  willse,  Isl.  vill-ur,  id.   vill- 
a,  Sw.  willa,  error;    Isl.  viil-a,  Su.G.  foertcill. a,  to 
lead  astray.     These  terms  are  also  transferred  to  the 
mind. 
2.  Desert,  unfrequented. 

Himself  ascendis  ctic  hie  band  of  the  hill, 
By  wcntis  strate,  and  passage  scharp  and  wil. 
Doug.  Virgily  382.  5. 
Vol.  II. 
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Art  thou  sa  cruel !  I  put  the  cais  also, 
That  to  nane  vncouth  landis  thou  list  go, 
Nouthir  to  fremmyt  place,  norstcdis  wi/l, 
Bot  at  auld  Troy  war  yet  vpstandand  stil : 
Aucht  thou  yit  than  leif  this  weilfarc  and  ioy  ? 

Ibid.  110.  31. 
Isl.  ville  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  ferus ;    as, 
ville goUr,  a  wild  boar;  Su.G.  Ttilla  diur,  wild  ani- 
Dials. 

The  word  is  undoubtedly  radically  the  same  with 
E.  zcild.  The  Su.G.  term  is  often  thus  written; 
and  S.  to  gang  wild,  is  synon.  with  will.  It  is 
jirobable,  that  the  primary  sense  is  that  first  given 
above.  Animals  might  be  denominated  wild  from 
their  going  astray. 

WiLSUM,  adj.  In  a  wandering  state,  implying  the 
ideas  of  dreariness,  and  of  ignorance  of  one's 
course,  S.  pron.  witllium. 

Vpoun  sic  wise  vnccrtainlie  wc  went 

Thre  dayes  za'lsum  throw  the  mysty  streme, 

And  als  mony  nychtcs  but  sterneys  leme. 

Doug,  f^irgil,  74.  22. 
He  blew,  till  a'  the  tnulhome  waste 
Rebellowin'  echoed  round. 

Jumieson's  Popular  Ball.  i.  24-1. 
Sw.  en  villsam  vacg,  an  intricate  road  or  way  ;  a 
road,  where  one  may  easily  go  astray  ;   Wideg. 
WiLLYART,  WiLYART,  adj.     1.  Wild,  shj,  fly- 
ing the  habitations  and  society  of  men. 
For  feir  the  he  fox  left  the  scho, 
He  wes  in  sick  a  dreid  : 

Qnhiles  louping,  and  scowping 

Ouer  bushes,  banks,  and  brais : 
Qnhiles  wandring,  quhilcs  dandring, 
Like  royd  and  wilt/art  rais. 
Burel's  Pilgr.  IVatson's  Coll.  ii.  18.  19. 

2.  Sometimes  applied  to  one  of  a  bashful  and  re- 
served temper,  who  avoids  society,  or  appears 
aukward  in  it,  S. 

But  O  for  Hogarth's  magic  pow'r 
To  show  Sir  Bardy's  luiljjart  glowr, 
An'  how  he  star'd  and  stammer'd. 

Burns,  i.  139. 
From  the  adj.  and  Belg.  geaard,  q.  of  a  wild  na- 
ture or  disjiosition.     V.  Art. 

WILLAN,  s.     The  willow  or  saugh,  S.  B. 
WILLAWINS,  intcrj.     Welladay,  S. 

O  icillaz:ins !  that  graceless  scorn 
Should  love  like  mine  repay  ! 
Ladtj  June,  Jumieson's  Popular  Ball.  ii.  81. 
Ah  !  willaii-ins  for  Scotland  now, 
AVIian  she  maun  stap  ilk  birky's  mow 

\Vi'  eistacks. 

Fergusfon's  Poemt,  ii.  79. 
A.  S.  wj/n,  win,  signilies  labor,  infortunium,  cala- 
mitas  ;  q.  wa  la  :cjjn,  ehcu  calamitas  ! 
WILLICK,  /.  The  name  most  commonly  given, 
by  seamen  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  the  Putfin  or 
Alca  Arctica.  They  sometimes,  however,  call 
it  the  Cociandy. 

"  In  the  south  of  Scotland  it  has  various  names, 
IVillick,  Bass-cock,  Ailsa-cock,  Sea-parrot,  Tom- 
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noddy,  Cockandy,  Pope,"  kc.      Ncill's  Tour,  p. 
197. 

The  term  Sca-Purrot  corresponds  to  its  Germ, 
name,  Sec-V(ipa^eii.  It  is  also  called  hlundsic 
F(i])fgoj/e,  i.  c.  the  Islandic  Parrot.  V.  Penn.  Zool. 
p.  512. 

WILLIE-POWRET-SEG,  /.     The  name  given 
by  children  in  Fife  to  the  Porpoise. 

WILLIE  WHIP-THE-WIND,    a    species    of 
hawk,  An<^.     V.  Stanchell. 

WILRONE,  s.     A  wihl  boar. 

'    The  bich  the  ciir-fyk  fannisj 
The  wolf  the  uilronc  iisis  ; 
The  niiiill  frei|\u'nlis  (he  annis, 
And  hir  awin  kyud  ahusis. 

Sco/f,  Cfiroii.  a.  P.  iii.  147. 
This  word  is  overlooked  by  Silib.  It  is  evidently 
very  ancient.  Su.(i.  villi  wild,  and  rune,  a  young 
boar.  V'.  Ihre,  vo.  Ron,  pruritus.  Isl.  rune,  verrcs 
non  castratus ;  \'crel.  The  poet  is  here  describing 
unnatural  attachments. 

WI M BLE BORE,  /.     A  hole  in  the  throat,  which 
prevents   one    from   speaking  distinctly,  S.   in 
allusion  to  a  hole  /fored  by  a  ivimhle. 
To  WYMPIL,  WoMFLE,   V.  a.      l.   To  wrap, 
to  fold,  S. 

Thare  capitane,  this  ilk  Strang  Avenfync, 

AValkis  on  fiite,  his  body  ici/mp/if  in 

Ane  fcMoun  bustuous  and  j^rcte  l>oun  skyn. 

Duiiir.  I'ir'g/l,  231.' 55. 
And  in  the  yet,  forgaiils  tha>  m  did  stand — 
Witles  Oisrord  (hat  woundrint;  mais(  cruel, 
TVomptit  and  buskit  iu  ane  bhuly  bend. 

'ibid.  173.  3. 
"  — Whilk  charge  so  written  was  womplcd  about 
uu   arrow   head,    syne  shot  up  over  the  castle  walls, 
where  Ruthven  might  find  the  same,"  &c.     Spalding's 
Troubles,  I.  219.  Sign.  U. 

2.   To  move  in  a  meandrous  way,   applied   to   a 
stream,  S. 

With  me  thro'  hownis  and  meadows  stray. 
Where  wimpling  waters  make  their  way. 

Ram.iiitj's  Pueins,  ii.  436. 
Tcut.    vimpel-cn    velare;     iiivolvere,    iraplicare; 
Fiaiidr.  wompcl-cn. 

To  WiMPi.E,  V.  n.     To  tell  a  story,  in  a  deceit- 
ful way,  to  use  such  circumlocution  as  shews  a 
design  to  deceive,  S. 
Wympii.,  Wimfi.p:,  s.     l.  A  winding  or  fold,  S. 
I?ot  thay  abou(  him  lowpit  in  xc)jmpillis  threw, 
And  twis  circulit  his  n\yddill  round  about, 
And   twys   faldit    thare   sprutillit    skynnis   but 
dout.  Doii^.  f'irgil,  JG.  2. 

2.  Metaph.,  a  wile,  a  piece  of  craft,  S.  B. 
— A'  his  iviiiiplcf:  they'll  find  out, 
Pan  in  the  mark  he  shines. 
Poems  in  the  Uuchait  Dialect,  p.  II.      \'.  I?i!in-. 

Wy.'MPI.ED,  ad/.      Intricate. 

The  Gc'niie  Shepherd's  uae  sac  easy  wrought, 
There's    scenes,    and    acts,     there's   drift,    and 
there's  design  : 


Sic  aiinpl^J  ^ra^k  would  crack  a  pow  like  thine. 
]lt>.ii's  Ilclenore,  Introd. 
WiMPLER,  s.     A  waving  lock  of  hair, 

Doun  his  braid  back,  frae  hisqubyt  head, 
The  silver  winipt'-rs  grew. 

Vision,  Evergreen,  i.  214.     V.  Wyjipil. 
To  WIN,  V.  n.     To  dwell.     V.  Wov, 
To  WIN,  Wyn,  Winne,  v.  a.     l.  To  dry  corn, 
hay,  peats,  &.c.  by  exposing  them  to  the  air,  S. 
Sibb.  writes  -won  as  the  •:•.      But  this  is  proper- 
ly \}nc prit.,  anciently  vconnyn. 

It  fell  about  the  Ijammas  tide 
When  yeoman  ivonnc  their  hay. 
The  doughtic  Douglas  gan  to  ride, 
In  England  to  take  a  prey. 

Hume's  Hi^t.  Dougl.  p.  104. 
"  Little  attention  is   paid,   by  the  general  run  of 
farmers,  to  tt'/n  the  grain  in  the  stook."     P.  Wattin, 
Caithn.  Sta(ist.  Aec.  xi.  2G7.   N. 

"  The  place  quhar  he  icinnes  his  peitts  this  yeir, 
ther  he  sawis  his  corne  the  next  ycire,  after  that  he 
guidds  it  Weill  with  sea  ware."  Monroe's  lies,  p. 
4C.     This  respects  the  island  of  Lewis. 

"    Cutting,    zcinning,   and    carrying    home   their 
peats,    however,    consumes   a   great  deal   of  time." 
P.  Wattin,  Caithn.  Statist.  Ace.  xi.  268. 
2.  Often  used  to  denote  harvest-making  in  ge- 
neral. 

For  syndry  cornys  that  thai  bar 
W^ox  ryp  to  icj/n,  to  mannys  fud: 
'I'hat  the  treys  all  chargyt  stud 
^Vilh  ser  frutis,  on  syndry  wyss. 
In  (his  suete  tyme,  that  1  dewyss. 
Thai  oft"  the  pcle  had  wonnyn  hay. 
And  with  this  Uiinnok  spokyn  had  thai, 

To  lede  thair  hay,  for  he  wes  ner. 

And  sum  that  war  with  in  the  pelc 
^\'ar  ischyt  on  thair  awne  wnsele, 
To  ii^u  the  herwyst  ner  tharby. 

Barbour,  x.  189.  198.  219.   .M^. 
"  The  labourers   of  the  ground — might  not  sow 
nor  7cin  their  corns,   through    the  tumults  and  cum. 
bers  in  the  country."     Pitscottie,  p.  10. 

"  Becaus  kyng  Henry  was  this  tyme  in  France, 
and  the  corne  to  be  icon,  thay  war  content  on  all 
sydis  to  defend  thair  awin  but  ony  forthir  inuasion 
of  othir  qiiliill  the  nixt  yeir."  bcllend.  Crou.  B. 
xiii.  c.  4.     Jam  wo.viZi  instaret ;   Booth. 

Su.G.  icann-u,  Aleni.  zcunn-on,  Belg.  irinn.cn, 
A.  S.  wind.ivian,  ventilare.  Su.CJ.  Isl.  icinn-a,  to 
wither.  In  Isl.  it  is  used  "especially  with  respect  to 
herbs  and  flowers.  Forzvi/ned  is  an  O.  F,.  word  of 
the  same  meaning,  mentioned  by  Skinner,  and  cxj)!. 
marcidus,  arefactus.  But  he  erroneously  derives  it 
from  A.  S.  du\ijn-nn,  tabescere.  Ihre  gives  IVisna 
as  sj  lion,  with  IVin-u.      V.  Wizzkn. 

Teut.  zsinn-en  corresponds  to  sense  1. ;  colligerc 
fruc(us  terrae.  The  origin  of  the  A.  S.  v.  zcind- 
iviaii,  is  icind.  reiitus;  and,  as  it  is  a  compound  v., 
])erhaps  Teut.  :cij-en  purgare.  V.  WrcitT. 
■fo  WIN,  'J.  a.  To  raise  from  a  quarry,  S.  uon, 
part.  pa. 
"  Ciif  onie  person   be  not  iiifift  with  sik  jjrivi- 
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ledge,  hec  may  na-waics  forbid,  trouble  or  molest  flic 
King,  or  ony  of  his  lieges  to  do  the  jjromisscs :  Or 
to  icin  Staines,  quarrell,  or  to  excroe  ony  Tthcr  in- 
diisfric  to  thair  anin  i)rofito  and  cuinnioJilic,  within 
the  iloud  marke  of  the  sea."  Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  to. 
tVare. 

"  Narrcst  Seiinay  layes  thcr  a  little  lylc  callit  in 
Erischc  leid  Elian  Sklait,  quherin  there  is  abundance 
of  skalyie  to  be  win."     Monroe's  lies,  j).  10. 

"  On  the  9th  instant,  at  a  stone  quarry  near  Auch- 
tomiuchty,  while  James  Kanken,  mason,  was  win- 
ning some  stones,  the  upper  part  of  the  quarry  giv- 
ing way,  he  was  kitled  on  the  spot."  Edia.  Even. 
Courant,  March  21.  1805. 
2.  To  dig  in  a  mine  of  any  kind. 

Bellenden  gives  the  following  curious  account  of 
pit. coal. 

"  In  FilTe  ar  icon  blak  stanis  (quhilk  hcs  sa  in. 
tollerable  heit  quhen  tliai  ar  kendillit)  that  thai  re- 
solve &  nieleis  irnc,  &  ar  thairfore  rycht  profhta- 
ble  for  O|)eraiion  of  sni)  this.  This  kynd  of  blak 
slanis  ar  zcun  in  na  part  of  Albion,  bot  atlaiierlic 
bituix  Tay  and  Tyne."  Dcscr.  Alb  c.  9.  Effodi. 
tur  ingenti  numcro  lapis  niger  ;   Koeth. 

*'  In  Clidisdail  is  ane  riche  myne  of  gold  and  as- 
urc  icon  but  ony  laubour."     Ibid.  c.  lO. 

Elsewhere  he  uses  the  word  both  as  to  quarries 
and  mines.     V.  Tyld. 

"  The  convention  of  estates — made  an  act, — that 
no  coals  should  be  transported  to  any  burgh  of  Scot- 
land, or  to  any  foreign  country,  but  all  to  be  icinn 
and  sent  to  London.''  Spalding's  Troubles,  II. 
107, 

A.  S.  icinn-an,  Su.G.'  winn-a,  Isl.  vinn-a,  labo. 
rare,  labore  acquircre  ;  because  of  the  toilsome  na- 
ture of  the  work,     lleiuc, 

To  Win  out,  to  raise  as  from  a  quarry  ;  metaph. 
used. 

"  Years  and  months  will  take  out  now  one  little 
stone,   then  another,   of  this  house  of  clay,  and  at 
length  of  time  shall   zrin  out   the  breadth  of  a  fair 
door,  and  send  out  the  emprisoned  soul  to  the  free 
air  in  heaven."     Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  I.  ep.  129. 
To  Win   artes  bread,  to  gain  it,  properly  by  la- 
bour, S.     V.  etymon  of  the  preceding  v. 
To  WIN,  Wyn,  Won,  pron.  wun,  v.  n.     To  have 
any  thing  in  one's  power,  to  arrive  at  any  particu- 
lar state  or  degree  with  some  kind  of  labour  or 
difficulty,  S.  corresponding  to  E.  get,  v.  n.  pret. 
wan.     I  wil  cum,  gin  I  can  win;    I  will  come, 
if  it  be  in  my  power  :    /  coud  na  win;   It  was 
not  in  my  power  to  come,  S. 

''  What  so  his  wille  ware, 
Ferli  neighe  he  ;cn;i, 
Sothe  tiling : 
So.  neighe  come  never  man, 
Bot  mi  lord  the  king." 

Sir  Triftrcm,  p.  125.  st.  105, 
.\nd  aye  the  o'er  word  o'  the  sang 

■\Vas — "  Your  love  can  no  tcin  here." 
Minstrelfj/  Border,  ii.  9. 
"  It  was  said  the  marquis  of  Huntly  was  desired 
by  Argyl's  letter  to  meet  him  at  Brechin,  but  the 


marquis  excused  himself,  saying,  be  could  not  win." 
Spalding's  Troubles,  I.  113. 

His  stile  is  BonnyhiC ; 

And  bonny  is't,  and  wealthy,  wealthy  he, 
Well  « ill  she  fa'  that  wins  his  wife  to  be. 
liuss's  Ilelcnorc,  p.  78. 
It  is  often  joined  with  an  (ulj. ;  as,  to  win  free,  to 
Kin  loose ;  sometimes  with  a  ,>.,  as,  to  luin'Tiame,  to 
get  home,  S. 

It  is  also  used  with  a  great  variety  of  preposi- 
tions. 

1.  To  Win  aboon,  to  get  the  pre-eminence  ;  al- 
so, to  obtain  the  mastery,  to  get  the  better  of,  to 
overcome,  as,  /  /jave  won  aboon  all  my  fears,  S. 
He's  no  like  to  win  aboon't.  It  is  not  probable  that 
he  will  recover  from  this  disease,  S. 

2.  To  Win  about,  to  circunivent  in  any  way; 
especially  by  wheedling,  S. 

3.  To  Win  aff,  to  get  away  ;  implying  the  idea 
of  some  obstacle  or  danger,  in  one's  way,  S. ; 
to  be  acquitted  in  a  judicial  trial,  S.  also,  to  be 
able  to  dismount,  S. 

4.  To  Win  afore,  or  before,  to  outrun,  S. 

And  uetheks  hale  before  tcan  sciio  nocht. 

Doug,  y'irgil,  133.  41. 

5.  To  Win  at,  to  reach  to,  S.  /  coudna  win  at 
it ;  used  both  literally,  as  to  what  is  beyond  one's 
reach,  and  also  metaph.  with  respect  to  ex- 
f)ence. 

It  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense  as  if  a  v.  a. 

With  what  pith  she  had  she  taks   the 

gate. 
And  lean  the  brae  ;  but  it's  now  growing  late. 
Ross's  Hclenore,  p.  62. 

6.  To  Win  away,  (l.)  To  get  oiT;  often,  to 
escape,  to  get  off  with  difficulty,  S. 

The  Inglis  men,  that  zcan  a:caj/. 
To  thair  schippis  in  hy  went  thai; 
And  saylyt  hame  angry  and  wa. 
That  thai  had  bene  rcbutyt  sua. 

Barbour,  xvi.  655.  MS. 
The  worthi  Seottis  did  nobilly  that  day 
About  Wallace,  till  he  was  woun  away. 

IVallace,  iv.  608.  MS. 
Baith  here  and  thare  sone  vmbeset  hauc  tbay 
The  outgatis  all,  thay  suld  not  wj/n  aicai/. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  289.  50. 
Win  axcay  occurs  in  Ritson's  R.  Hood,  i.   107. 
But  the  poem,  as  he  conjectures,   is  undoubtedly 
Scottish. 

(2.)  It  also  sometimes  signifies  to  die  ;   as,  .ffi-'j 

wun  axL'o',  q.  he  has  obtained  release  from  the 

sufferings  of  the  present  life,  S. 

"  I  look  not  to  wiin  away  to   my  home  without 

wounds  and    blood."     Rutherford's    Lett.    P.    III. 

ep.  24. 

7.  To  Win  before,  to  get  the  start  of,  S. 

No  travel  made  them  tire. 
Til  they  before  the  beggar  wan. 

And  ca*t  them  in  his  way. 
Ritson's  R.  Iloud,  (Scot.  Poem),  i.  106. 

8.  To  Win  ben,  to  be  able  to  go  to,  or  to  ob- 
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tain  admittance  into,  the  inner  apartment;  ta 
win  butt,  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  outer  apart- 
ment, S. 

"  Yc'rc  woliomc,  but  jc  winna  -win  bcii ;"  Ram- 
say's S.  Piov.  1).  85. 

9.  To  Win  by,  to  get  past,  S. 

10.  To  Win  down,  to  reach,  to  extend  down- 
wards. 

"  He — had  syde  red  yellow  hair  behind,  and  on 
his  hatTits,  which  vjan  down  to  his  shoulders."  Pils- 
cottlo,  |).  II  I. 

11.  To  Win  forrat,  to  get  forward,  S. 

12.  To  Win  gae,  to  break  loose,  to  obtain  li- 
beration, Buchan  ;  q.  to  be  allowed  to  go. 

'I'his  of  my  quiet  cut  the  wizen, 
When  be  ivan  giic. 

Dominic  Deposed,  p.  30. 

13.  To  Win  in,  (i.)  To  obtain  access,  S. 

Pailias  was  true  as  the  steel, 
And  kee|iit  bidding;  wonder  wee! : 
And  at  the  door  received  him  in, 
But  none  in  after  him  niii,'ht  win. 

Sir  K^reir,  p.  31. 
"  If  my  one  foot  were  in  heaven,  and  my  soul  half 
in,  if  free-will  and  corruiition  »ere  absolute  lonls  of 
me,   I  should  never  win  wholly  in."     Rutherford's 
Leit.  P.  1.  ep.  G8. 
(2.)  To  be  able  to  return  home. 

Come  kiss  me  then,   Peggy,  nor  think   I'm  to 

blame ; 
I  weel  may  gae  out,  but  I'll  neyer  win  in. 
Baron  of  lirucUleij,  J umicson's  Pop.  Ball.  i.  106. 

14.  To  Win  nkre,  to  get  near,  S. 

15e  (his  thay  wtin  nerc  to  the  renkis  end, 
Irkit  sum  dele  before  the  mark  w^'ie  kend. 

Doug.  Virgil,  138.  32. 

15.  To  Win  on,  to  be  able  to  ascend,  or  to 
mount,  as  on  horseback,  S. 

"  Our  greatest  difliculty  will  be,  to  win  on  upon 
the  rock  now,  when  the  b  iiids  and  waves  of  persecu. 
tion  are  so  lofty  and  prouil."  Rutherford's  Lett. 
V.  111.  ep.  18. 

16.  To  Win  on  ahint  one,  to  get  the  advantage 
in  a  bargain,  to  impose  on  one,  S.  apparently 
in  allusion  to  one  leaping  on  horseback  behind 
another,  and  holding  bim  as  prisoner. 

n.  To  Win  our,  or  over,  (i.)  To  get  over,  in 
a  literal  sense,  to  be  able  to  cross  ;  implying 
difficulty,  S. 

With  that  word  to  the  dik  he  ran, 
And  our  eftrc  the  king  he  i.:(in. 

Harbour,  ix.  405.  MS. 
l(2.)  To  surmount,  metaph.  S. 

"  But  when  they  found  that  severals  were  winning 
over  their  oalhs,  and  giviiii;  obedience  to  the  Estates 
Orders,  it  gave  them  new  provocation."  Account 
Persecution  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  p.  33. 
IS  To  Win  out,  to  escape;  as,  from  a  field  of 
battle,  Sic. 

The  liigliss  men.  at  durst  (haiiii  noelit  abid, 
Jk-for  the  os(  full  ferdly  fuith  thai  lie 
Till  Dwiiottar  a  snuk  within  the  sc. 


Na  ferrar  thai  mycht  zci/n  out  off  the  land. 

Wallace,  vii.  1044.  MS.     V.  SvTnEys. 
His  feris  followis  with  ane  felloun  schout, 
Quhil  that  Mezentius  of  the  feild  lean  out, 
Defend  and  couert  with  bis  sonnys  scheild. 

Dou;.  Virgil,  348.  34. 

19.  To  Win  throw,  (l.)  To  get  through,  S. 

"  Ye  manna  think  to  zsin  through  the  warld  on  a 
feather-bed  ;"   Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  83. 
(2.)  To  cross  a  river,  S. 
(3.)  To  be  able  to  finish  any  business,  S. 

"  Our  |)rogress  in  the  assembly  is  small ;    there  is 
so  much  matter  yet   before   us,   as   we   cannot   win 
through  for  a  long  time  after  our  common  pace." 
Baillie's  I^ctt.  ii.  42. 
(4.)  Metaph.,  to  recover  from  disease,  S. 

20.  To  Win  to,  (l.)  To  reach,  S. 
Mycht  no  man  to  it  wijn 

Wallace,  vi.  802.  MS.     V.  Agait. 
"  Thiiike  ye  Sir,  that  before  a  man  win  to  heauen, 
that  he  must  be  racked  and  riuen  as  I  am  with  fear- 
full  temptations?"     Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  140. 
I'lre  any  of  them  to  him  wan. 
There  he  slew  an  hie  kiniicd  man. 

Sir  Egcir,  p.  33. 
See  gin  you'll  jsin  unto  this  strypie  here. 
And  wash  your  face  and  brow  with  water  clear. 
Rosses  llelenore,  p.  15. 
See  now  the  wark  is  near  an  end, 

I've  turn'd  out  a'  the  slanes 
Stood  i'  the  road  ;  the  gutters  sheel'd 
Ve  a'  Tzin  to  at  anes. 

Foems  in  the  liuchan  Dialect,  p.  37. 
(2.)  In  the  same  neuter  form,  it  is  often  used  by 
the  vulgar  with  respect  to  taking  a  seat  near  a 
table,  or  rather,  beginning  to  eat  of  what  is  set 
on  it,  S.    • 
(3.)  To  attain ;  as  denoting  the  state  of  t!ie  mind,  S. 
"  1  thought  1  was  more  willing  to  have  embraced 
the  charge  in  your  town  than  I  am,  or  am  able  to 
win  to."     Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  III.  ep.  21. 

21.  To  Win  to  foot,  to  get  on  one's  legs,  S.  B. 
—  By  help  of  a  convenient  stane. 

To  which  she  did  her  weary  body  li'an, 
She  winn  to  foot,  and  swaveriiig  makes  to  gang. 
Ross's  llelenore,  p.  20. 

22.  To  Wyn  to  gidder,  to  attain  to  a  state  of 
conjunction. 

The  Solhron  als  war  sundryt  than  in  twyn, 
Bot  thai  agaync  to  gidder  sone  can  wi/n. 

Wallace,  iv.  638.  :\IS. 

23.  To  Win  up,    (l.)  To  be  able  to  ascend,  S. 
Bot,  or  thai  wan  zcp,  thar  come  aiie. 

And  saw  Ledhouss  stand  him  allaiie. 
And  knew  he  wcs  iiocht  off  (hair  men. 

Barbour,  'x.  424.  U^. 
Quod  they,  Is  there  nae  mair  adc, 
Or  yc  win  up  the  brae? 

Cherrie  and  Slae,  st.  44. 
(2.)  To  rise,  to  get  out  of  bed,  S. 

"  IVi'i  up,  my  bonny  boy,"  he  says, 

"  As  quickly  ;is  ye  may  ; 
"  For  ye  maun  gang  for  Lillic  Flower, 
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"  Before  the  break  of  day." 

MinstreUif  Border,  ii.  22 
IVon  up,  won  up,  my  good  raaster ; 
1  fear  ye  sleep  o'er  lang. 
Glcukindie,  Janiiesoti's  Popul.  Ball.  i.  95. 

(3.)  To  rise  from  one's  knees. 

O  when  she  saw  Wise  W  illiam's  wife, 

The  queen  fell  on  lier  knee; 
"  tVin  up,  zciii  up,  madame!"  she  says: 
"  What  needs  this  coiirtesie?" 

Min;:/rel'i/  Border,  ii.  85. 

24.  To  Win  up  to,  or  with.     To  overtake,  S. 

25.  To  Win  within,  to  get  within. 

The  raenstral  -wcm  witliin  ane  vranis 

That  (lay  full  well  he  prcrit, 
For  he  couie  haiiie  with  iinbirst  bainis, 
Quhair  fechtars  wer  niischevit. 

Chr.  Kirk,  St.  15. 
This  term  has  been  occasionally  used,   in  some  of 
these  senses,  by  O.  E.  writers. 

— That  no  schyppe  sholdc  in  7cj/nne. 

Rkh.  Ciieiir  de  Li)on. 
— "  That  no  creature  m\g\it  zcynne  to  her." 

Fabi/an's  Chr  on. 
Syns  at  our  narrow  doorcs  they  in  cannot  ivin, 
Send  them  to  Oxforde,  at  Brodgate  to  get«>j. 
Hej/wood's  Epigrams,  Wurlon^s  Hist.  E.  P. 
iii.  90. 

Warton  renders  it  enter  in,  observing  that  isin 
is  probably  a  contraction  for  go  in.  I'o  zcinnc  to, 
to  attain,  Chaucer,  Rom.  Rose,  t.  3674.  Palsgraue 
mentions  this  word.  "  /  zcinne  to  a  thing,  1  retche 
to  it."  He  subjoins,  however;  "  This  tcrme  is  farre 
uorthren." 

A.S.  Alem.  winn-an.  Germ,  winn-en,  signify  in 
general,  to  obtain,  to  acquire.  But  our  term,  al- 
though perhaps  originally  the  same,  is  rather  to  be 
traced  to  Su.d.  and  Isl.  In  these  languages,  the  v. 
assumes  ditferent  forms  ;  Su.G.  inna,  hinna,  hwinn- 
a,  vjinn-a,  Isl.  vinn-a.  But  Ihre  reckons  zcinii-a 
the  most  ancient;  viewing  iri/i,  labor,  as  the  root. 
In  Su.G.  it  is  sometimes  used  without,  at  other 
times  with,  a  ))reposition.  Jag  wet  ej huru  laaii^t 
•iig  hzcinner  i  dag  ;  Nescio,  c|uatenus  hodie  pergere 
\ali'ani  ;  Ihre,  vo.  llinnu.  I  Kat  na  hoic  fer  I  mat/ 
uin,  the  day,  S.  1  know  not,  how  far  I  may  be 
able  to  proceed  on  my  journey  to-day,  Iv. 
Erkc  Biskopen  tha  vy  laengre  wunn. 
An  til  Nj/koeping,  ther  do  liunn. 
Archiepiscopus  ulterius  ire  non  valuit. 

Chron.  Rhythm,  p.  308.  Ibid. 
"  The  Archbishop  i:un  na  fcrrer  than  til  Bykop- 
ing,"  &c.  S. 

llinnu  upp  en,  aliquem  pracgressum  assequi ; 
Ibiil.  ;  to  oTertake  one  who  has  gone  before,  F!. 
to  zcin  up  to  liini,  S.  Liigu  at  dii  hinner  up  din 
broder  i  studier ;  Take  care  to  equal  your  brother 
in  karning,  Widcg.  Ti.k  care  to  ziin  up  to,  or 
irifh,  your  brother,  S.  Han  stall  ioninia,  om  han 
hit.ner ;  He  shall  come,  if  he  has  time,  Wid.',;.  ; 
according  to  the  S.  idiom,  //"  he  can  win.  liinna 
til  ioire>ponds  to  uin  to  or  til.  s.  llan  sprang, 
men  liunn  icie  til  mualet;  He  ran,  but  did  not 
reach,  (win  to)  the  goal,     liinna  aat,  to  reach  ; 


Jag  ian  uke  hinna  aat  baegaren;  I  can't  reach. 
E.,  (I  can  na  zcin  at,  S.)  the  pot. 
WIN,  s.     Gain. 

He  sailil  over  the  se.y  sa  oft  and  oft, 
Quhil  at  the  last  ane  seraelie  ship  he  cofi : 
And  waxc  sa  ful  of  warldis  welth  and  win, 
His  hands  he  wish  [washed]  in  ane  silver  ba^io. 
Pricits  PebliuS.  P.  R.  i.  10. 
It  is  elsewhere  used  in  the  same  poem.      V.  Brn. 
They  tine  thir   steps,  all  thay  quhaefir  did  sin 
In  pryde,  invy,  in  ire,  and  lecherie; 
In  covetice,  or  ony  extreme  win. 
— And  covetice  of  warldly  win 
Is  bot  wisdome,  I  say  for  me. 

Lyndsnij,  H.  P.  R.  i.  246.  247. 
A.S.  win  signities  labour,  the  proper  source  of 
gain.  But  I  do  not  find  that  it  ever  occurs  as  de- 
noting gain  itself.  Germ.  %uinne  is  used  in  the 
latter  sense;  as  well  as  Belg.  Sw.  ivinst,  from  w/nii. 
en,  zcinn.a,  lucrari. 

To    WIN,  V.   a.      To    wind    (yarn),    S.,  corr. 
from  the  E.  word. 

An'  ay  she  win't,  an'  ay  she  swat, 
I  wat  she  made  nae  jaukin. 

Burns,  iii.  130. 
WIN.\CHIN.     This  term  is  equivalent  to  win- 
nowing, in  the  Buchan  dialect.     But  as  used  by 
Forbes,  the  meaning  must  be  different. 
For  Agamemnon  zcinachin, 

Diana's  wench  had  stown  ; 
An'  wad  na  gie  her  back  again, 
Bat  kept  her  as  his  own. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  20. 
WINCHEAND, />.vrr. />/•.     Perhaps  cursing  or 
imprecating. 

He  sfcrt  till  ane  broggit  stauf, 
fVincheand  as  he  war  wonde. 

Peblis  to  the  Play,  st.  13. 
Mr  Pink.,  however,  explains  it  :c/nan»,-  Select 
Scot.  Ball.  G I.     V.  Wi.N-zE. 
WYND,  /.     An  alley,  a  lane,  S. 

— Thai  til  Edynburgh  held  the  way; 
In  at  the  Frcre  JVynd  entryd  thai. 
And  to  the  Crag  wp  throwch  the  town 
Thai  held  thare  way  in  a  rawndown. 

IVyntuicn,  viii.  30.  48. 
"  There  is  little  or  no  change  made  on  the  other 
passages  called  wynds  and  rau:s.  Only  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  in  all  those  which  have  been  made 
in  the  city  or  suburbs  for  at  least  fifty  years  past, 
we  have  neither  gates  nor  ztynds ;  they  are  all 
streets  and  lanes."  Statist.  Ace.  (.\berdeen)  xix. 
183. 

"  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  two  of  the  principal 
towns  ill  Scotland,  are  situated  on  hills,  with  one 
wide  street,  and  many  narrow  lano.s  leading  from 
thence  down  the  sides  of  llie  hills,  which  lanes,  from 
their  being  generally  ::inding,  and  not  straight,  arc 
called  xcinds."  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Observ.  p.  165. 
1  hesitate  if  this  be  the  origin.  These  lanes  are 
generally  straight.  IVrhajis  rather  from  .\.S.  zcind. 
an  to  turn,  as  these  are  turnings  from  a  principal 
street. 
WYND,  s.     A  warrior. 
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Then  Scliir  Golograse,  forgreif  his  gray  enc  brynf, 

Wod  wrath ;    and   the    zcynd  liis    handis     can 

ivryng.  Guwiin  and  Gol.  iii.  10. 

In  edit.  ]  508,  it  secras  io  bo,  Wod  -Mraifhand,  kc. 

Germ,    ivinn,  uinnc,  ccrfalor,    bcllator;  iciitnc, 

bclliim.   A.S.   liin. 

To  WIND,  'J.  n.     To  magnify  in  narration,  to 
tell  marvellous  stories,  S.  ;   perhaps  from  ■H'intl 
ventiib,  as  by   tlie  same   metaph.   a  person  of 
this  description  is  said  to  h/ow.     Hence, 
Winder,/.    One  who  deals  in  the  niarvelloiis,  S. 
Nearly  syiion.  is  Germ,  icindmadur.  a  braggado- 
cio, a  iioisv,  prettiuliiifr,  swaiigering  fellow . 
WINDCUFFER,  /.      The' name  given  to   the 
Kestril,  Orkn. 

"  The  Kestril  (fttlco  tin/iitnculiis,  Lin.  Syst.) 
which  from  its  motion  in  ilie  air,  we  name  the  icind- 
cajf'er,  may  frequently  be  obserTed,  as  if  stationed 
with  its  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  to  discover  its 
prey."  Barry's  Orkney,  p.  315.  V.  Stanciu.ll. 
WJNDFLAUCHT,  mlj.  With  impetuous  mo- 
tion,  as  driven  by  the  wind,  S. 

Yit  then 

Foryettis  he  not  F.iirialus  luf  perfay, 
Hot  kest  him  euiii  oiicrthortoure  Salius  way, 
(IruUing  as  he  niicht  apoun  the  sliddry  grene, 
Maid  him  licht  icindjlmicht  on   (he  ground  vn- 
clene.  Dong.  Urgil,  138.  47. 

Teut.  icind-vlacghe,  turbo,  procella. 
WYNDEL- STRAY,    Windlestrae,    s.      i. 
"  Smooth   crested  grass,  S.,  A.  Bor."  Rudd. 
Crested  dog's-tail  grass,    Cynosurus  cristatus, 
Linn, 
iirancliis   bratilyng   and    blaiknyt    schcw    the 

brayis, 
Willi   liirstis  harsk  of  waggand  -xjjndil  ftruijis. 

Doug.  I'ii-gil,  I'rol.  202.  29. 
Now  piece  and  piece  the  sickness  wears  away; 
But  she"?  as  dweble  as  a  -ui/idle-ifrae. 

7i".v.>".v  Hch'iwre,  p.  o6. 
_".   Meraph.  used  to  denote  any  trifling  obstacle. 

•'  He  that  is  red  for  zci/tt/leitraiz.':  should  not  sleep 
in  lees."     F'erguson's  S.  Prov.  p.  14. 

"  No  :^iiidles(razcs,  no  bits  of  clay,  no  tcmpta. 
fions,  which  arc  of  no  longer  life  than  an  hour,  will 

then    be  able  to   withstand  you." ^Rutherford's 

Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  214. 

A.S.  ttindel-  iireozce,  "  calamus  ;  a  reed,  a  cane, 
a  wheate  or  oaten  straw,  of  some  at  this  day  called 
A  :cindel-Uro:ve  ;'"  Somiier.  Calamus,  ex  quo  con- 
tjciuntur  sportae,  Lye;  from  JivVjt/e/ sporta,  a  bas- 
ket, Laiicash.  a  ziindle. 

To  WINDLE,  V.  a.     To   make    up  (straw  or 
hay)  into  bottles,   S.     Teut.  ■winJel-en,  fasciis 
vel  fasciolis  involvere  ;  Gl.  Sibb.      Hence, 
WiNDLEN,  WoNLYNE,  s.     A  bottle  of  Straw  or 
hay,  S. 

''  Let  the  muckle  horse  get  the  muckle  won. 
!ijnv ;'"  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  50.     V.  Strae. 

It  is  now  written  zcmdlen,  which  more  properly 
Biarks  Its  oriijin.     V.  Kcmple. 

WINDOCK,  WiNKOcK,  J.     A  window,  S. 
*•'  Faill  not,  but  ye  tak  guid  heyd  that  neither  the 


dasks,  winjocks,  nor  duris,  be  ony  ways  hurt  or 
brokin — eyther  glassin  wark  or  iron  wark."  Letter, 
Lrgyll,  Stewart,  &c.  Statist.  Ace.  (P.  DuukcM) 
XX.  422,  N. 

"  When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  friend. 
slii|)  liies  out  at  the  •winnock.'"  Ramsay's  S.  Pror, 
p.  77. 

Isl.   vindauge,   vindoega,  Su.G.   zvindoega ;    ac. 
cording  to   Ihre,  from   wind  the   highcY   part  of  a 
house,  and  ocga  an  eye,  because  of  the  round  form 
of  the  window.     And  indeed,    round   windows  are 
often  used  in  the  upper  part  of  buildings. 
WIND-SKEW,  s.     An  instrument  used  for  pre- 
venting smoke.     It  consists  of  a  broad  piece  of 
wood,  to  which  is  fixed  a  long  handle.     This 
is  placed  on  the  chimney-top,  and   the  handle 
hangs   down   the  vent.     It   is  altered  from  its 
former  position,  according  to  the  change  of  the 
wind  ;   Meams. 

Perhaps  from  Su.G.  zcind,  and  skiifiV-(i,  sii/^  vU 
tare,  Wi;m.  scu -an,  sciuh-eii:  q.  what  eschews  the 
wind.  Or  r^-iWmav  be  from  Su.G.  zciiidu  torque- 
re,   because  of  its  change  of  place. 

This,  in  Ang.,  is  called  a  zc>-iggle,  perhaps  q. 
wriiigle,  from  Teut.  zcringh-en,  torqiiere  ;  or  from 
Su.G.  ivrick-a,  id.  The  reason  of  both  designations 
may  thus  be  viewed  as  nearly  the  same. 

There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that  zsindskeu) 
may  be  originally  the  same  w  ith  Isl.  Su.G.  zcindsked, 
a  little  varied  in  signihcation ;  Asseres  tecti,  qui 
culinen  et  cortieeni  tegunt,  ne  a  veuto  dissipentur; 
Verel.  p.  294.  Asser  promiiiuliis,  qui  a  parictc 
pluviam  defendit;  a  iked,  assula;  Ihrc.  He  views 
zcind  as  here  sigiiifving  the  higher  part  of  a  house. 
WYNE  AND  ONWYNE,  adv.  <■<■  To  the  right 
and  left  hand,  every  where,"  Gl.  Ross. 

Seek  zcj/iie  and  onivi/ne,   miss  no  height  nor 

how, 
And  cry  whene'er  ye  come  upon  a  know. 
Ross's  Uelenore,  p.  45. 
From  E.  zcind.  to  turn. 
WINE-BERRY,  i.    The  common  currant,  S.  B. 
She  led  hym  in  to  a  fayr  herbcre, 

'i'hat  frute  groand  was  gret  |)!ente  ; 
Tlio  fyggc,  and  also  tlie  ivijnnc  hcry. 
True  Thomas,  ,lamic<,0!i's  I'opul.  Htdl.  ii.  20. 
"  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  common  curraivt 
is  called  the  zoine  berry ;''''  N.  Ibid. 
WINED,  Wall.  V.  384.  Edit.  Perth.     V.  Urn. 
To  WINFREE,  -u.  a.    To  1  aise  from  the  ground, 
to  disentangle,  Aberd.     Wt/i/reed,  raised  from 
the  ground,  Gl.  Shirr. 

"  Twa  or  three  o's  zcinfrecd  the  wife,  and  gat 
her  out."     Journal  from  London,  p.  5. 

This  11.  seems  composed  of  Win,  to  have  in  one's 
power,  q.  v.,  to  which  an  active  sense  is  improper- 
ly given,  and//cc,  q.  to  get  loose  from  any  entangle- 
ment. 

To  WYNIS,  V.  n.     To  decay,  to    pine   awajf, 
S.  B.    ,A  wynist   bairn,  a    child   decayed   by 
sickness. 
Either  corr.  from  E.  vanish,  or  from  Belg.  quyi»~ 

en,  to  decay. 
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WINK,  s.  In  a  ixiink,  in  a  moment,  S.  B. 
Snap  went  the  sheers,  then  in  (i  zcirit, 
The  fang  was  stuw'd  behind  a  bink. 

Morison's  Poems,  p.  110. 
This  is  analogous  (o  Blink,  q.  v. 

WINKERS,  /.     The  eye-lashes,  S. 
WINKIT,  ad/.     Somewhat  turned  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  milk,  when  it  has  lost  the  sweet  taste ; 
Loth.     IVyntif,  Dumfr.,  A.    Bor.   wentcd,  id. 
Blinkit,  bleeped,  sjnon.  S. 

If  tzinkit  be  the  original  term,  it  may  refer  to  the 
supposed  influence  of  an  evil  eye;  as  milk,  more 
than  any  other  species  of  food,  has  been  considered 
as  under  the  power  of  witchcraft.  If  tcijntit  be  the 
true  pron.,  perhaps  from  xcind.,  as  denoting  the  ef- 
fect of  exposure  to  the  air.     Alem.  uuinl,  aura. 

WINKLOT,  s.     A  young  woman,  a  ivench. 

Ane  tcinklot  fell, 

Wow,  quod  Malkin,  hyd  yow  ; 
Quhat  ncidis  you  to  maik  it  sua? 

Peblis  to  the  Play,  st.  S. 
A.S.  KCncle,   zsinclc,  a  handmaid,  a  maid  scr- 
vant. 

WYNLAND,  part.  pr.     Whirling,  moving  in 
a  circular  manner. 

Bot  (he  gynour 

Hyt  in  the  aspync  with  a  stane 
And  the  mt:n  that  tharin  war  gane 
Sum  dcd,  sum  dosnj  t,  come  doun  Kynland. 
Barbour,  xvii.  721.  MS. 
Teut.    tcindel,    wendcl,    trochlea;    zciiiclt-cl-en, 
Kcndtcl-cn,    volverc,   circumagere,   circumvolvcre  ; 
from  zciiid-en,  torquerc. 

WINRAW,  J,     "  Hay  or  peats  put  together  in 
long  thin  heaps  for  the  purpose  of  being  more 
easily  dried,"  S.  Gl.  Sibb.  q.  a  roiv   for  ictn- 
jiing.     V.  Win,  v.  to  dry. 
WINS,    prep.      Towards,    in    the   direction   of, 
pointing  out  the   quarter,    Ang.,  as,    Dundee- 
"un'ns,  in  the  direction  of  Dundee. 
WINSEY,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  wool,  S.  B. 
apparently  corr.  fromE.  -woolsej.   Cotton-icirncy 
denotes   what    is    made    of  cotton   and   wool ; 
Zinat-iii/i.rey,  of  linen  and  wool,  linsey-woolsey. 
WINSOME,  adj.   i.  Gay,  merry,  cheerful,  S.  B. 
Near  what  bright  burn  or  crystal  spring. 
Did  you  your  winyomc  whistle  bring  ? 

Fergtixfon's  Poems,  ii.  108. 

I  gat  your  letter,  'winsome  ^Vi!lie. 

Burn^,  iii.  218. 
This  seems  the  more  ancient  sense.  A.  S.  ivinsum, 
aryn.^um,  jiicundu';,  lactu';,  amoeniis,  gratus ;  sua- 
vis,  (liiliis ;  Franc  wiiniii^aiii ;  lienre  iininnisam 
/t'/d,  ParadisUs  ;  Oifriri.  ap.  Schiller.  O.  Teut.  k'oh. 
frtc»H,  jiicundus,  laetus ;  Kilian.  Lye  derives  the 
A-S.  word  from  li'jffi,  joy;  Alem.  uninne,  'i'eut. 
woiinr,  ii'/iinc,  id. 
2.  Comely,  agreeable,  engaging,  S. 

Nanc  eir  diir.-t  meet  him  man  to  man. 

He  was  sae  brave  a  boy  ; 
At  length  wi'  uumbers  he  was  tacn. 


My  :einsomc  Gilderoy. 

Ritsoii'i  S.  Songs,  ii.  27. 
The  Calliard  to  Nithside  i^  gane, 
To  steal  Sim  Crichton's  icitiiome  dun. 

Minstrel  1/  Harder,  i.  284. 
A.    Bor.    Kitnsome  not  only  signifies,  "   livclv, 
joyo'is,"  but,  "smart,  trimly  dressed  ;"  Grose. 

The  Franc,  phrase  used  by  Oifrid,  zcnnnisam 
sconi,  approaches  to  this;  delectabilis  pulchritudo, 
Schilter. 

It  iii  possible,  however,  that  the  word  in  this 
sense  may  be  radically  diti'ereiit.  For  Su.O.  ivaen. 
Isl.  vaenn,  signify  beautiful,  pulcher,  amoenus. 
Ilun  ivar  miog  vucn  pijka  okfrid;   Lrat  puella  ad. 

modum  pulcra  ct  venusta;     Biblia    Isl.  Gen  24. 

Ihrc  views  this  word  as  very  ancient;  as  allied  to 
A.S.  Kine,  delectus,  to  Lat.  venustus,  and  also  to 
the  name  of  I'tniis. 

WYNSIK,  Ballade,  S.  P.  R.  iii.  i33. 

He  sail  dim  in,  and  thay  stand  at  the  dure. 
For   warldly   zcj/iisik  walk  is,    quhen   wysar 
wynkis: 
Wit  takes  ua  worschip,  sic  is  the  aventurc, 
Sen  want  of  wysc  men  niakis  fulis  to  sitt  oa 
binkis. 
Covetousncss,  eagerness  for  gain  ;  from  Teut.  Kin 
ge-uin,  gain,  and  xcecA-.p/j  to  seek.      Thus  ghe-uiin. 
-weaker   is    rendered     by     Kilian,     Lucrio,     ho:no 
qiiaestuosus.  The  term  is  printed  tci/mik,  edit.  1508. 
WINT,  pref.  V.     Weened. 

"  Then   James   Douglas,   seeing  the  King  in  his 
bed,    wint   that   all   had   been    sicker  enough,    and 
past  in  like  manner  to   his   bed."      Pilscottie    i) 
ItO. 

WYNTYR,  s.  Winter;  Wyntown,  i.  13.  72. 
2.  A  j-ear. 

Thrctty  winter  and  fourc  than 
Edan  rcgnyd  mac-Gowran. 

Wi/titoii-n,  iv.  8.  41. 

Combust,  as  ourc  story  sayis, 

Wes  twenty  wj/ntyr  Kyng  regnand. 

Ibid.  V.  7.  337. 
It  is  justly  observed,  Gl.  Wyntown,  thai  this 
mode  of  reckoning  prevailed  among  all  tlie  nations 
in  high  latitudes,  the  greatest  part  being  put  for  the 
w  hole  ;  and  that,  for  a  similar  reason,  the  southern 
nations  computed  l>v  summers. 

The  learned  Spelman  asserts,  perhaps  rather  fan- 
cifully, that  in  honour  of  the  infernal  gods,  the 
ancient  northern  nations  did  not  reckon  by  days 
and  years,  but  by  nights  and  winters  ;  according  to 
that  of  Tacitus,  Nox  diem  dncit.  Hence,  he  adds, 
their  nocturnal  sacrifices.     Vo.  Ilerthiis. 

MocsG.  wintr.uf.  hyenis;  also,  annus.  Be  the 
ivarth  Ixealib  zcintrus;  When  he  was  twelve  years 
old  ;  Luk.  ii.  42.  A.  S.  ivinter  has  both  senses. 
And  thus  the  same  passase  is  rendered,  .V  S.  vor. 
sion  ;  .Ind  tha  hr  icac^  tur/f  iviiitre.  Ifrnce  »■(•. 
wintrad,  grandis  atfate,  grown  to  full  age,  Su.G. 
uinler  Is  used  in  both  senses;  and  Isl.  rctur  • 
hiems,  pro  integro  anno,  Vcrel. 
WiNTROus,  ocf/.     Wintry,  stormy. 

''  The  more  luintroiis  the  season  of  the  life  halh 
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beene,  looke  for  the  fairer  summer  of  pleasures  foi 
eucrmorc."     Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battcll,  p.  283. 

WYNTIT,    culj.      A  little  soured.      V.  Win- 
kit. 
To  WINTLE,  V.  n.      <■'  To  stagger,  to  reel ;" 
Gl.  Burns,  S.  O. 

— Now  yc  dow  but  hoyte  and  hoble, 
An'  winlle  like  a  saumont-coble. 

Burns,  iii.  142. 
WiNTLE,  /.     A  staggering  motion,  S.  O. 
He  by  his  shouthcr  gac  a  keek, 
An'  (umbi'd  wi'  a  tvintle, 

Out-Dwre  that  night. 

Burns,  iii.  134. 
WINZE,  /.     A  curse  or  imprecation,  S.   To  ht 
a  winze,  to  utter  a  curse. 

He — loot  a  wi/ne,  an'  drew  a  stroke. 

Burns,  iii.  136. 
Teut.  wensch  signifies  not  only,   votum,  desidcri- 
um.     but  iniprecalio,   Rilian.       Germ,    znunsch-en, 
adprecari.      V'.      Wi.ncheand. 
To  WIP,  Wrp,  V.  a.      To  bind  round  ;  as,  to 
wifi  the  siair  of  a  rod,  to   bind    a  division   of 
a  fishing-rod  with  thread  frequently  and  tight- 
ly brought  round  it,  S.   lVyf>it,  part.  pa. 

Thair  bricht  Lair  hang  glitterand  on  the  strand 
In  tresis  clcir,  wj/pit  with  goldin  thrtidis. 

Dunbar,  Bwinatyric  Poems,  p.  10. 
To  the,  Bacchus,  sche  rasit  eik  on  hie 
(irote  lang  speris,  as  (hay  standartis  were, 
With  wyne  trc  brauchis  wippit  in  thare  ma- 
ncrc.  Doug.  Urgil,  2'20.  30. 

V.  the  J. 
Wyp,  s.     A  wreath,  a  garland. 

With  lynning  valis,  or  lyke  apronis  lycht, 
Thay  war  arrayit,  and  thare  hedis  dycht 
In  wyppys  of  the  haly  herb  varuanc. 

Doug,  yirgil,  411.  3. 
raruane  is  the  herb  vervain,  much  used  by  the 
Romans  in  their  sacred  rites.  JVyp  seems  to  be 
originally  the  same  with  AloesG.  waip,  "wipja,  co- 
rona, the  term  used  to  denote  the  crown  of  thorns 
plaited  by  the  Roman  soldiers  (Joh.  six.  5.),  appa. 
rently  in  resemblance  of  the  wreaths  or  chaplets 
^iven  to  victors.     This  is  nearly  allied  to  Oop,  q.  t. 

WYR,  s.     An  arrow. 

'•  Than  till  his  boy  he  said  in  hy, 
''  Yon  men  will  slay  ws,  and  thai  may. 
"  Qiihdt  wapyn  ha»  ihow?"  '  Ha  Schyr,  per- 
fay, 

*  1  haiff  hot  a  bow,  and  a  wijr.'' 

He  (aisyt  the  ivijr,  and  leit  it  fley, 
And  hyt  the  fadyr  in  the  ey. 
Till  it  rycht  in  the  harnys  ran. 

Barbour,  v.  595.  623.  MS. 
Vure  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  O.  E. 

And  as  a  vyre 

Whiche  flyeth  out  of  a  myghty  bowe, 
Awey  he  fledde  for  a  throwe. 
As  he  that  was  for  loue  wode, 
Whan  that  he  saw  howe  it  stode. 

Gvwcr,  Cuiif.  Jm.  Fol.  28.  a. 
Fr.  vire  signifies  "  the  arrow  called  a  Quarrellj 


used  onely  for  the  cross-bow;"  Cofgr.    Arm.  bir, 
an  arrow.     Isl.  aur,  telum,  sa£;itta ;  G.  Andr. 

Our  term  might  seem  allied  to  Su.G.  waer.ia, 
Bel<».  ge-weer.  Germ,  ivehr,  gc-wehr,  ge-waer, 
any  kind  of  arms  or  warlike  instruments,  from 
■waer.ia,  weer-en,  wehr-en,  to  defend. 

To  WYR,  V.  a.  To  "  sling  down,"  Pink.  It 
is  used  to  denote  the  circling  motion  of  a  crane, 
employed  by  those  within  the  walls  of  a  be- 
sieged  town,  to  let  down  burning  faggots  on 
the  works  of  the  besiegers. 

Johnc  Crab,  that  had  his  geir  all  jar, 
Jn  his  fagaldis  has  set  tlie  \yt ; 
And  our  the  wall  syn  gan  thaim  vyr, 
And  brynt  the  sow  till  brundis  bar. 

Barbour,  xvii.  704.  MS. 
—  Sypyriag,  quhils  luyring 
My  tender  hotly  to. 

Burcl'.s  Pilgr.     V.  Suoi'FE. 
It  seems  properly  to  signify,  to  wreath,  to  moTC 
in   a  circle,  to  whirl   about  ;    Su.G.   wer-a,  Mod. 
Siix.  wijr-en,  Fc.vir-er,  Lit.  gyr-are. 

To  WIRK,  WvRK,  v.a.  l.  To  work,  to  cause, 
to  accomplish. 

The   wyis   icroght   uther   grete    wandreth   and 

weuch, 
JVirkund  woundis  full  wyde,  -with   wapnis  of 

were.  Oawiin  and  Got.  iii.  5. 

Thus  the  hye  fader  almyghly  in  cavis  dirk. 
Their  [  Thir]  wyndis  hid,  for  drede  sic  wrangis 
thai  luirk.  Doug,  firgil,  15.  2. 

Than  Patience  sayis,   '  Be  na  agast : 
'  Uald  hoi|)  and  trcuthe  within  thu  fast; 
'  And  lat  Fortouii  wiri  furthe  hir  rage. 

Dunbar,  Maittaiid  Poems,  p.  12G. 
2.  To  make,  to  form. 

Quhat  sail  I  do?   .Mace  that  I  was  wrocht ! 
Get  Symon  wit  it  war  my  undoing. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  78. 
MocsG.  ivauri-jan,  facere  ;   A.S.  i^in-an,  ici/rc- 
an,  id.  used  with  respect  to  creation  ;  Ifton  xzirccan 
man  ;  Let  us  make  man,  Gen.  i.  20.    Alera.  uuirch. 
on,  Isl.  viri.ia,  veri-a. 

Perhaps  these   worils    appear    in   a    more  radical 
form  in    Isl.   i/rke,    i/rk-ia,    arare,    colcre  tcrram ; 
from  yt'ta,  id.   glebam   radere.       V.   G.   Andr.  p. 
137. 
WiRK,  Werk,  /.     Work. 

Gyff  he  will  nocht,  racuniiyss  all  his  land 

On  to  the  tyme  that  he  this  werk  haiff  wrocht. 
IViiilace,  iii.  277.  MS. 

WYROCK,  s.     A  sort  of  corn  on  the  foot.     V. 

VlRROK. 

WIRRY-COW,  s.  1.  A  bug-bear,  a  scare-crow, 
S.  Wirry-carl  is  sometimes  used  as  synon. 
Gl.  Sibb. 

Blyth  (o  win  affsae  wi'  hale  banes, 

Tho'  mony  had  clowr'd  pows  ; 
And  draggl'd  sae  'mang  muck  and  stanes, 
They  look'd  like  jcirrykorc^. 

■    ♦  Ramsay's  Works,  i.  260. 

2.  The  devil,  Gl.  Shirr. 
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Hamilton  evidently  uses  the  term  in  this  sense, 
hi  one  of  his  Epistles  to  Ramsay. 

Lang  may  thou  live,  and  thrive,  and  dow, 
Until  thou  claw  an  auld  man's  pow  ; 

And  thro'  thy  creed, 
Be  keeped  frae  the  wirricota. 
After  thou's  dca<l. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  346. 
Frae  Gudame's  mouth  auld  warld  talc  they 
hear, 
O'  warlocks  louping  round  the  IVirritow. 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  .57. 
From  lairry.)  to  worry,  (V.   VVery.)  and  Coa, 

WIRRY  HEN. 

Ane  dyvour  coffe,  that  zcirri)  hen^ 
Destroyis  the  honor  of  our  natioun  ;. 
Takis  gudis  to  frist  fra  fremit  men, 
And  brckis  his  obiigatioun. 

Bannatijne  Poems,  p.  171.  st.  6. 
Worry-hen,  Evergreen,  ii.  221. 
Perhaps,  one  who  swallows  up  the  property  of 
others,  as  a  hen  gobbles  \ip  what  is  thrown  out: 
or,   from  A.  S.  iverig,   wyn'g,   wicked,  malicious, 
cursed. 

To  WYRRIE,  V.  a.     To  strangle.     V.  WerTv 
WIRSCHIP,  s.     V.  WoRscHiP. 
WYSAR,  s.     The  visor.     V.  Wesar.. 
WlSCH^pret.  V.     Washed. 

The  Pape  beginnis  to  grace,  as  greablle  ganit, 
Wisch  with  thir  wirchypis,  and  went  to  coun. 
sale.  Jloii/a/e,  iii.  17. 

To  WISE,  v.a.  To  incline  by  caution  or  art, 
V.  WeisE.  Add ,  4.  To  ■wetse  aua\  to 
wheedle  ;  as,  to  entice  a  tradesman  to  leare 
his  master.  Clydes. 
To  WISEN,  Wyssin,  v.  «.  l.  To  wither,  to 
become  dry  and  hard,  S.  pron.  wizzen ;.  A. 
Bor.  id. 

F.ist  by  my  chalmer  on  hie  rcisnit  treis 
The  sary  gled  quhissillis  with  mony  ane  pew, 
Quharby  the  day  was  dawing  wele  I  knew. 
Doug,  f'irgil,  202.  19. 
2.  To  be  parched,  in  consequence  of  thirst. 

His  wysnyt  throte,  hauand  of  bliide  sic  thrist. 
Generis  of  lang  fast  sic  ane  appetite. 
That  he  constrenit  is  in  estreme  syto. 

Doug.  Viigit,  276.  5.  Siccac  fauces,  Virg. 
A.  S.  zcisn-titn,  iseosn-ian,  for-wcosii.ian,  tabes- 
cere,  langucscere,  marcesccre  ;  "  to  pine,  fade,  or 
wither  away.  The  Lancastrians  to  this  day  have 
it,  to  wiien  aicuy"  Somner.  Isl.  ri>n-a,  id.  Og 
hans  hoend  visntute  ;  And  his  hand  withered;  Isl. 
Bibl.  1  Kings  xiii.  Sii.G.  icisn.a,  fuerwifit-a.  pri. 
marily  denote  the  withering  of  (lowers.  Wiii-a, 
which  Ihre  views  as-  nvore  ancient,  is  used  in  the 
same  sense. 

To  WisE>r,  V.  a.     To  wither,  to  cause  to  fade, 
or  make  dry. 

Sum  stentit  bene  in  wisitrind  wyndis  wake  : 
Of  sum  the  cryme  committit  clengit  be 
Vnder  the  watter  or  depe  hiddnoiis  se. 

Doug.  Virgil,  191.  34.     V.  r.  a. 
WISHY-WASHIES,  s.pl.     "Bustling  in  dis- 
V.OL.  n. 


course ;    a  cant  term  for  being  slow  in  coming 
to  the  point,"  S.  B.  Gl.  Shirr. 

Mirth  does  o'er  plainly  i'  yonr  face  appear, 
For  me  to  trow  that  Simon  isna  near. 
Nac  Kishy  xzashies,  lad,  lat's  hear  bedeen  ; 
Ye've  news,    I'm  sear,  will  glad    mair  hearts 
than  ane.  Shirrefs'  Poems,p.  3\. 

This  seems  precisely  synon.  with  IVhitic-rchaties, 
q.  V.     It  is  nearly  the  Belg.  term. 

To  WISY,  v.a.     To  examine,  &c.     V.  Vest. 

To    WISK,  V.  a.       To   hurry  away,    as    if  one 

quickly  swept  off  any  thing  with  a  besom. 

Bot  qiihen  I  walknyt,  al  that  welth  was  xuisk- 

il  away.  Doug.  Virgil,  239.  b.  15. 

The  E.  V.  Txhisk  is  now  used  in  the  same  way,  S. 

Germ,  •wisch-en,  to  wipe;   Su.G.  iciska,  hz^itka,  a 

besom. 

To  WiSK  mvay^  v.  r.      To  move  off  nimbly, 
S.  whisk,  E. 

Bot  suddanly  away  thay  'd;isk  ilkane 
Furth  of  our  sicht,  hie  vp  in  the  sky. 

Doug.  Virgil,  75.  50. 
WrsK,  s.     A  quick  motion,  S.  whisi. 

Bot  the  King,  that  him  dred  sum  thiug, 
Waytyt  the  spcr  in  the  cummyng, 
And  with  a  -wysk  the  hed  oft"  strak. 

Barbour,  v.  641.  :MS. 
fVitK  ane  zcysk  may  be  viewed  as  used  adv.  iu  the 
sense  of  quickly. 

Fresch  Bewtie  with  ane  icysk  come  [up]  bc- 

lyve. 
And  tharae  all  reistit  war  thai  never  so  kcnc. 

King  Hart,  i.  25. 
To  WISSj  WissE,  V,  (I.  2o  u'iss  one  to  any 
place  or  thing,  to  direct,  to  guide,  to  put  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  it,  S.  Can  ye  wiss  me 
to  the  -way  .1  Can  you  direct  me  to  it  ? 
IVisse  is  used  as  signifying  to  guide.  Sir  Tri?*. 
trem. 

ToCrist  his  bodi  he  yald, 

'J'hat  don  was  on  the  tre  ; — 

— '•  Lord,  mi  liif,  me  bi  hold, 

In  «orld  thou  z:issc  me. 

At  wille; 

Astow  art  lord  so  frr, 

Thon  let  me  never  spille. 

P.  27.  St.  36. 
'  Daiiie,'  said  the  King.  '  wald  thow  me  wiis- 
'  To  that  place  (juhar  ihair  repair  is, 
'  1  sail  reward  the  but  lesing.' 

Harbour,  ir.  478.  ]\IS. 
In  S.  u'is-1  is  often  used  for  E.  iciih.    But  there  is 
no  allinity  to  this  r. 

Wifsa  is  the  iiiipcrf.  and  pre/,  of  MoesG.  wit-an 
scire;    A.S.    Tcir-ian,   ■wiss-iait,    docere.   instruere, 
monstrare,  dirigire  :    Ladmenn  that  (he  ii'cgai  :ci.<- 
figeon  ;  Condiirtort-s  qui  tibi  vias  monstrent ;  Gen. 
x\x.  lo.      1>I.  r_y>-tf,   Dan.  vy?.er,   Aim.  iiueiz.aa. 
Germ,  urisx.cn  (certilicare),  Sn.G.  ici^-a,  id.  osten. 
dere.      lVi<a  wagen^  viam  osfendere. 
WISS,  /.     The  moisture  that  exudes  from  bark, 
in  preparing  it  for  tanning  ;  Perths. 
1^1.  ;•«(.«,  vos,  humiditas.      V^.  Weese,  v. 
WYSS,  adj.     1,  Wise,  prudent,  S. 
4  R 
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l^duiiard  pa?!  soiitli,  and  gcrt  set  his  parliaicnt : 
Jlc  callyt  i5alyouiic  till  aiisucr  for  Scotland. 
The  wj/ss  lorJis  gurt  liyni  sone  hrck  that  band. 

IVullacc,  i.  70.  MS. 
Willyam  AVallacp,  or  he  was  man  of  arniys, 
Clrct  pilte  thocht  that  Scotland  tiik  sii-  harniys. 
Mckill  dolour  it  did  h)  ni  in  hys  niynd  ; 
Tor  he   was   wijii:,   rjtht  worthy,   wicht,  and 
kynd.  Ibid.  vcr.  184.  -MS. 

2.  Knowing,  informed.     Te  ivant  ay  to  be  sae  ivyis; 
You  are  so  anxious  to  know  every  thing,  S. 
llcncc  xiw/.vicr,    better  informed  ;    as,    /   did   nil 

iiKik  liiin  0)11)  li-j/sicr ;  I  gave  hiui  no  further  infor- 
mation, S. 

A.S.  :;/.v,  sapiens;  iris  gcivorden,  certior  fa- 
ctiis,  Bode,  ap.  Lye;  'rout,  zcix,  gliewix,  Su.Ci. 
wins,  cert'is;  whence  rr/*.s/ie<  certitude,  icisst  cer- 
to,  foenciss-n  certam  fidem  facerc,  wissa  certa  in. 
dicia.      V^  the  v. 

3.  In  the  full  exercise  of  reason,  generally  used 
with  a  negative,  S. 

"  Anes  wood,  never  i:/.vc,  ay  the  worse  ;"  S. 
Prov.     Feri;u»on,  p.  a. 

Wyss  wife,  JVise-wife,  s.     A  periphrasis  for  a 
witch,  S. 

"  Most  of  (his  winter  was  spent  in  the  discovery 
and  examination  of  witches  and  sorcerers.  Amongst 
these,  Agnes  Samson  (commonly  called  the  wise 
wife  of  Keith)  was  most  remarkable,  a  woman  not 
of  the  base  and  ignorant  sort  of  witches,  but  ma- 
tron-like, grave,  and  settled  in  her  answers,  «  hich 
were  all  to  some  purpose."  Spotswood,  p.  383. 
IVise  wonitm  is  synon.  in  E. 

"  Prav,  was'l  not  the  wite  woman  of  Brain- 
ford?"     S  h  ak  s  pea  re . 

•■•  A<  this  daie  it  is  indilVerent  to  saie  iti  the  Eng. 
lish  toong  ;  She  is  a  witch  ;  or  She  is  a  zvise  wo. 
man.''  Scott's  IViscouerie  of  ^Vi^chcraft,  15.  V.  c.  9. 
In  the  same  manner,  witches  are  in  Germ,  called 
weisscii-fraiicn  ■.  in  Belg.  a  witch  is  uilfe-iro:/:ir. 
Stylo  Francornm  et  Alamannorum  vaticinari  dicun- 
tur  non  solun)  divinitiis  inspirali,  quos  jirophclas' 
vocamus,  sed  cliam  conjcctores  et  liariolatores. 
Gloss.  Keron.  propheta  «((/;;«:r"  ;  (! loss.  Fez.  ari- 
oli  uuizia^iiii.  pythonessa  iiiiiizaga:  Wachter,  vo. 
JJ'eisfagt'n,  %'a(icinari.  The  ICgyptian  magicians 
are  in  the  .\.  S.  version  called  lui.sustuii  wi/aii,  (Jen. 
sli.  8.  from  the  superl.  zci<^c.\t,  wisust,  sapicntis- 
simus.  IVi/cga,  wi/ga,  denotes  both  a  true  pro- 
phet, and  a  diviner. 

Is).  tvV,  knowledge,  is  used,  in  a  secondary  sense, 
to  denote  Riai^ical  arts  ;  and  vae/t  for  a  witch. 
Ilence,  says  the  author  of  Gl.  Landnamab.,  our 
old  term,  vilk-r,  a  magician.  To  the  same  source 
he  traces  E.  witch;  although  this  ha.s  b^-.en  generally 
referred  to  A.S.  whca,  id.  IVircian  signilies  to 
fascinate,  to  use  inchantuients.  West-Goth,  wit-a, 
to  fascinate  ;  Sercn.  vo.  IVitch.  E.  icizzurd  is  evi- 
denllv  from  Alen>.  iiuiiz-an  scire. 

Th'-se  designations  all  equally  originate  from  the 
claim  ma<le  liy  witches  anil  sorcerers  to  superior 
■wisdom  ;  or  from  the  suppo^^d  extent  of  Ihcir  in. 
telligcnce,  i.i  (he  ju<igmcnt  of  others.  V.  Keysler. 
Antiq.  Septent.  p.  .i04. 


This  mode  of  expression  has  been  used  very  early. 
In  Egypt,  the  term  tcinC'nien  seems  to  have  been 
synon.  with  magicians.  ''  Pharaoh  called  for  all 
(he  magicians  in  Egypt,  and  all  the  wiscmcn  there, 
of;"  (icn.  xli.  8.  Ex.  vii.  11.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, whatever  knowledge  was  ascribed  to  ])ersons 
of  this  description,  it  was,  however,  generally  be. 
lieved  that  their  own  lot  remained  a  secret  (o  them. 
Hence  the  reflection,  in  that  humourous  Song,  The 
Rock,  i^c.  which  seems  to  have  been  proverbially 
used  in  former  times  : 

liut  they'll  say,    She's   a  wise-wifc  that  kens 
her  ain  wecrd. 

V.  Ross's  llcknore,  p.  133. 
Wyss-like,  adj.      Possessing  the  appearance  of 

propriety,    pnident,   decent,   becoming ;    also, 

used  as  an  adv. 

A.S.  wi •■■.lie  prudens;  Germ,  weislick,  discreet, 
ly,  judiciously. 

To  WISSEL,  o.  «.     To  exchange. 
WissEi.,  s.     Change.     V.  Ouhissel. 
To  WiSTEL,  V.  a.     To  wager,  to  stake,  to  bet ; 
Aug.  an  improper  use  of  the  v.  ^uhisse/,  to  ex- 
cliange. 
WYSURE,  ,r. 

For  oft  with  wjjfture  it  hes  bene  said  a  forrow, 
A\  ithout  glaidnes  awailis  no  trcssour. 

Diuibar,  liannali/ne  Poem':,  p.  hi.  st.  1. 
"  Wisdom,"  Gl.  Lord  llailes.  But  perhaps  taith 
iCj/siire  signifies,  with  men  distinguished  for  wis- 
dom ;  from  A.  S.  wisra,  sapientior.  It  may,  how. 
ever,  be  referred  to  Belg.  wiper,  Alem.  wiser,  pru. 
dens. 

To  WIT,  Witt,  v.  a.     To  know,  part.  pa.  wit. 
At  the  set  trist  he  cntrit  in  the  toun, 
IViltand  no  thing  of  all  this  falss  tresoun. 
Wallace,  iv.  732.  MS. 
The  remanent  hereof,  quhat  euer  be  it. 
The  weird  sistoris  defendis  that  suld  be  xvit. 
Dong.  I'irgil,  80.  48. 
MocsG.  A.  S.  zvit-an  scire,  iioscere. 

Wit,  Witt,  s.  Intelligence,  information,  tid- 
ings. To  get  wit  of  a  thi/ig,  to  obtain  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  it ;  to  /ct  zvit,  to  make 
known,  to  communicate  intelligence  ;  S. 

Thai  left  him  swa,  and  furth  thar  gait  can  gang, 
A\  ith  hen  y  cheyr  and  sorowfull  in  thocht; 
Mar  wilt  ol  him  as  than  get  couth  thai  noeht. 
fi'allacc,  i.  252.  MS. 
So  Lundy  thair  myrht  niak  no  langar  reniayn, 
Besouth  T)  nto  lugis  thai  maid  in  playn. 
Schyr   Jhon   the  Graym  gat  wit  that  he  was 
thar.  Ibid.  i\.  6\t>.  MS. 

A.S.  wit,  ge-wit,  scientia,  notitia.  This  is 
perliaps  the  primary  sense  ;  althongh  Dr  Johns, 
views  the  E.  term  as  originally  denoting  the  mind. 
Ill  a  simple  state  of  society,  knowlc-dge  itself 
would  probably  receive  its  name  in  (he  lirst  in- 
stance, which  would  at  length  l»e  transferred  to  the 
minfl  as  the  subject  or  seat  of  it.  To  supfjose  the 
contr  iry.  is  certainly  to  ascribe  too  much  absfrac. 
tion  (o  an  uncivilized  people.  It  ;MTha])S  confirms 
(his  idea,  that  the  s.  is  evidently  from  the  r. 
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To  WYT,  'J.  a.     To  shun,  to  avoid. 
It  wfs  i^ret  cunnaiuliics  to  kfj) 
Thar  takill  in  till  sic  a  tliraii^  ; 
And  izjjl  sic  wawis  ;  for  ay  aniaiig 
The  wawys  reft  thair  sycht  otriaiul. 
Burboiir,  iii.  714.  MS.     Lat.  vil-are. 

It  may,  however,  be  meant  for  icilh,  being  writ- 
ten zvij'-  in  M*'. 

WITCH-BELLS,    s.  pi.      Round-leaved    Bell- 
flower,  S.     Campanula  rotundifolia,  Linn. 

There  i^  a  considerable  analogy  between  this  and 
its  Sw.  name  in  Dale-karlia.  This  is  Mucrebiuel, 
i.  e.  the  Mare''s  hell ;  the  uight-roare  being  viewed  ;is 
an  incubus  or  evil  genus.  They  are  also  called 
Thi'm/jles,  S.  B.  i.  c.  tliimbles:^  which  corresponJs 
to  their  name  in  Gotliland,  lungerhalt,  q.  a.  coi-er- 
ing  for  thcjiii^er. 
To  WITE,  Tj.  a.    To  blame,  to  accuse  ;  the  prep. 

with  being  often  added,  as,   7'e  need  na  wile  me 

•with  that,  S.      For  is  also  used. 

S.  Prov.  IVite  1/uur  te/f,  if  ijour  ■wife  be  u-ith 
bairn  ;  spoken  when  peoples  jiiisfortunes  come  by 
their  osvn  blame;"   Kelly,  p.  367. 

It  is  used,  in  an  improper  fonslruction,  in  another 
emphatic  Prov.  Aw  tiling  wi/es-,  wlicre  nitc  tli/ng 
wt'il fares ;  i.  e.  I'.very  thing  is  blamed,  where  no- 
thing prospers.     V.  Kelly,  p.  26. 

A.  S.  wit-an-,  MoesG.  iU-iccit.jaii,  imputarc,  a- 
scriherc,  exprobrare-  Su.G.  wit-a.  IVit  tliet  uk 
ficlfrvuiii,  at  tti  owiililcu  bidet ;  Id  tibiniet  imputa, 
quod  imprndenter  pctas  :  Kon.  Styr.  ap.  Ihre. 
Belg.  ZiJ  zicit  zelvcn  to  wylcn  liebbeu ;  the  same 
idiom  as  the  S.  '•  They  have  themselves  to  wife." 
This  word  is  used  both  by  Chaucer  and  Gowcr, 
A.  Uor.  id. 
WiTE,  Wyte,  s.     Blame,  S. 

licsyde  Latyne  our  langage  is  imperfilc, 
Quhilk  in  sum  part  is  the  cause  and  the  wyte^ 
Quhy  that  V  irgillis  vers  tiic  ornate  bewtc 
lutill  our  toung  may  not  obseruit  be. 

Doug.  Virgil,  9.  40. 

A.S.  Su.G.  icite  is  used.  In  a  secondary  sense,  for 
the  consequence  of  blame,  that  is,  punishment.  In 
A.S.  it  denotes  bo(h  civil  and  corporal  |uinishmcnt. 
Hence  Flit-zcjjte,  the  fine  jiaid  for  a  broil,  '>.JIi(ing. 
]ilo(hcj//e,  fee.  Isl.  v/Jte.  noxa ;  vi/t-a,  vitii  nota. 
re  aliquem,  vj/tt-iir,  vitii  notafus;  G.  Andr.  p.  250. 
This  writer  seems  to  view  it  as  allied  to  the  Lat. 
term. 
Wyteless,  aiij.     Blameless. 

"  If  all  be  well,  I's  be  :i-i/teless.''  S.  ProT.— 
"  spoken  with  a  suspicion  that  all  will  not  be  well  ; 
and  if  so,  I  have  no  hand  in  it  ;"  Kelly,  p.  202. 
"  They  zci/te  you,  and  you  no  zci/tekis ;^'  Ramsay's 
S.  Prov.  p.  72. 

WYTENONFA,  s.  A  name  for  a  disease.  V. 
Wedonypha. 

WITH.  To  ^ae  with,  v.  n.  To  miscarry,  to 
fail,  to  go  contrary  to  inclination  or  expecta- 
tion, S.  It  is  used  both  with  respect  to  persons 
and  things  :  He's  gane  with  aw  the  gither  ;  He 
has  completely  gone  wrong  ;  either  as  respecting 
one's  circumstances,  or  moral  conduct. 
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IVitli  is  here  Used  as  in  .\.S.  and  as  Su.G.  tzid, 
signifying  tigaiml.  A.S.  zcitli-ga-eii,  willi-ga.ti. 
lo  oppose. 

WITH  THAT,  adv.  Upon  that,  thereupon  ; 
denoting  one  thing  as  the  consequence  of  ano- 
ther. 

Tresounc  thai  cryt,  traytourls  was  thaiin  a- 

mang. 

Kerlye  zcilh  that  fled  out  sone  at  a  side. 

His  falow  Stewyn   than   thocht  uo   tyme  to 

bide.  IVullucs,  v.  153.  MS. 

Isl.   "id  tliat  is  synon.     Fliiga  fuglar  upp  hia 

flieim,  vid  lliat/c(t:/(/«>7  lie<tur  thcirra,  ocfcllu  menn 

af   bdii,    iumer   bnito   liendur   iiiiar,    tun  suiner 

factur,  eda  skeindusi  a  vopiium  .sinom,  fra  sumum 

liopu    ("o.vaVh,    oc  foru   their   vid   that  htim    uplur  : 

Literally,  "Fowls   Hew.  above  them;  witii  iliat," 

or,   "  8/1   consequence    of  tli'it,    their   horses  t.iok. 

fright,  and  men  fell  from  their  backs.     Some  broke 

their    arms,    and    others    their   legs.      Some    were 

wounded  by   their   own  weapons:  from  some  their 

horses  fled  ;  and  willi  thai  they   returned  home." — 

Kristnisag.  p.  24. 

In  the  Gl,  this  phrase  is  rendered,  ideo,  his  factis. 
WITH  THI,  fo;y.     1.  Wherefore;  Barbour.    It 
seems  to  have  been  used  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Ja.  VI. 

Hot  thy  grcit  grace  has  mce  restord, 

Throw  gracL',  to  libertie; 

To  thy  mercy  with  thee  will  I  go. 

Poems  I6th  Ccnturij,  p.  III. 
fVilh  thee  is  undoubtedly  an  error  for  with  thi. 
2.  Provided,  on  condition. 

And  gyff  that  ye  will  trow  to  me,. 
Ye  sail  ger  mak  tharotf  king. 
And  I  sail  be  in  your  heljiing: 
^    IVith  tlii  ye  gilT  me  all  the  land, 
That  ye  haifl'now  in  till  your  hand. 

Barbour,  i.  493.  MS. 
Withy  seems  synon. 

I  shall  dight  the  a  Duke,   and  dubbc  the  with, 
hondc ; 
Withy  thou  saghtil  with  the  Knight, 
'J'liat  is  so  hardi  and  wight, 
And  relese  him  his  right. 
And  graunte  him  his  londe. 

Sir  Gaican  and  Sir  Gal.  ii.  26. 
A.  S.  ic/M  propterca,  and  tht/  quod. 
WITHERWECHT,  s.  the  weight  thrown 
into  one  scale,  to  counterbalance  the  paper,  or 
vessel,  in  the  opposite  scale,  which  contains  the 
goods  bought ;  the  witherwecht  being  adjusted 
before  these  goods  are  put  into  the  other  scale,. 
S.  B. 

A.  S.  tcilher  against,  and  tziht  weight,   q.  oppo> 
site  weight. 

WITH-GANG,   s.      Toleration,  permission  to 

pass  with  impunity,  Skene. 

From  gang  to  go,  and  the  ))rep.  tcith.  In  the 
same  sense,  we  say,  S.  that  one  should  not  be  allowed 
to  gang  icith  a  thing,  when  it  Is  meant  that  one's^ 
conduct  in  any  instance  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  S. 
WITH-GATE,  s.  Liberty,  toleration, 
4  R2 
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— •'  Pioi  ll^ill^  thoriliy  not  onlic  private  eriidjirf, 
l)tit  piiblickc  CM'laniiilions,  against  (he  :sith.gate 
and  librrtit'  granloil  unto  such  shameful  scaflcrie  and 
extortion." — Acts  Ja.  VI.  1621.  c.  19. 

This,    although   synon.    with    the    preccdinij,   is 
formed   from  the  ^.  ^<//!;,   \.'>.  gat,  via,  instead  of 
the  V. 
To   WITHHALD,  v.  a.     i.  To  withhold,  S. 

/quiescent. 
2.  To  hold,  to  possess. 

The  Kvngis  palire  and  all  (haf  rial  hald 
All  hir  allanc  ane.douthter  did  uithhalil. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  '10C>.  22. 
The  ^oldin  jialycc  now,  with  sternes  brycht, 
Of  hcuyn,  in  sete  ryall,  zcj/lhliulilia  th.it  wicht. 

I//id.  'il'i.  38. 
This  57.  resembles  A.S.  zciih-haebbun,   which   not 
onlv  signifies  resistere,  but  confincre,  retinere. 
WiTHOUTYN,  firtfi.     Without. 

Thai  gart  serwandys,  :cifh  oiiti/n  lander  ploid, 
With  schort  awiss  on  to  the  wall  him  bar: 
Thai  kcst  him  our  out  of  that  bailfull  steid. 
Wiillacc,  ii.  "iS^.  MS. 
This  in  MS.  is  generally  written  as  two  words. 
'I  he  acute    Mr  Tooke  rejects  all   former  deriva- 
tions of  xiilhout.  atTirniin^  that  "  it  is  nothing  but 
the  imperative  zcj/r/liii/an  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Gothic  verb  wt'o/fhaii,  zcairtlian, — esse."      Divers. 
Furley,  i.  217.     Thus  he  views  it  as  literally  signi- 
fying,  lie  out ;  as  analogous  to  But.     This,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  hypothesis. 
Even,  on  his  own  ground,  it  would  have  been  more 
natural  to  have  deduced   this  term  from   A.S.   wit. 
an,  discederc,   to  dejurt,  to  go  a«  ay,   to  go  forth. 
For  ut  -citcin  is  expressly   rendered,    Foras  disccde. 
re,  cxirc  ;   Boet.  p.  186,  Lye. 

It  appears,  however,  that  it  is  roinposcd  of  A.  S. 
-Milh  versus,  denoting  motion  towards  a  place,  and 
utan    extra;    as  'willi    ivettan,   versus   occidcntem, 

OrOS.   i.    1.        V.   OUTWITH. 

WITHLETTING,  s.     Obstruction. 

"  The  following  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  sections 
of  Barbour's  Bruce,  edit.  1620.  "  The  icitlilctting 
of  the  I'asse  of  F.ndncllane,"  p.  272. 

A.S.  zcith,  Isl.  vid,  Su.G.  wid,  against,  and 
A.S. /e/-art,  Su.G.  lael-rt,  to  permit;  as  denoting 
the  reverce  of  permis-ion,  that  is  hindrance,  opposi- 
tion ;  in  the  same  manner  as  A.S.  with-cijoxun,  rc- 
probare,  from  :ciih  contra,  and  cyoxan,  eligere. 
To  WITHSAY,  V.  a.  To  gainsay,  to  oppose, 
to  speak  against. 

Barbour  gives  the  following  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Knglish,  under  VA\s.  I. 

And  gyH  that  ony  man  thaim  by 
Had  ony  thing  that  wcs  worthy, 
As  horss,  or  hund,  or  othir  thing,    ■ 
That  war  picsand  to  thar  liking; 
With  rycht  or  wrong  it  have  wald  thai. 
And  gyf  ony  wald  tliam  luithsay, 
'J'hai  suld  swa  do,  that  thai  suld  tyne 
Othir  land,  or  lytf,  or  leyflin  pyne. 

The  Bruce,  i.  210.  :MS. 
This  passage  is  quoted,  Wyntown,  viii.  18.  44. 


A.S.  ::ilh-s(tegg-aii,  "  inficiari,  to  deny,  (ogain. 
saj;"   Somner.      Chaucer,  id. 
To  WITHSET,  V.  a.     To  beset. 

And  anc  othyr,  hat  Makartane, 
tyith  set  a  pasc  in  till  his  way. 

Barbour,  xiv.  107.  MS. 
.\.S.  Trilh-sctt-an,  to  resist. 
To  WITHTAK,  v.  a.  To  lay  hold  of,  to  seize. 
"  And  last  of  all,  some  violenllie  introtnrttit, 
w/lh/ii!,e)!,  and  )  it  upbaldis  the  yronis  of  our 
Cunyehoiis,  quhilk  is  ane  of  tlie  clieif  |)oinlis  that 
conccrnis  our  croun."  Proclamationj  Francis  & 
Mary,   Knox's  Hist.  p.  147. 

A.S.  u'ilh-taec.an,  ad  capcre. 
To  WITTER,  Wytyr,    "u.  a.     To   inform,  to 
make  known.     JVitteryt.,  ".vytryd,  informed. 
For  he  said  tliaiin  that  the  King  was 
Ijoiryt  in  to  sa  stray  t  a  place. 
That  horssmen  mycht  nochi  him  assaile. 
Ami  nillfufemen  gaitrhim  bataile, 
He  suld  be  hard  to  wjn,  gill'  he 
0(1'  thair  rummyng  may  icillcrijt  be. 
Biirhour,  vii.  533.  MS.     Kdit    I'ink.  witt^t. 
For  thai  thowcht  wylht  swylk  a  wyle 
This  .Makbeth  for  ti"l  begyle; 
Swa  for  to  cum  in  prenate 
On  hym,  or  he  suld  wi/trijd  he. 

^Viltitoisn,  vi.  18.  378. 
Su.G.  ivilr-a,  id.  Notum  faccre,  indicare,  Ihre. 
Isl.  vitr-Wit,  innotescere,  apparere  et  praemonere. 
In  Isl.  it  seems  esjiecially  to  respect  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  person.  Hence  witran,  an  apparition ; 
fVilrur,  a  term  synon.  with  Alfar,  Elfur,our  Lives 
or  Fairies,  because  these  In  tie  demons  (daemoniuli) 
sometimes  made  their  appearance.  Vcrel.  Ind.  p. 
295. 

WiTTiR,  s.     1.  A   mark,  a  sign,  i.  e.  an  indi- 
cation. 

In  this  place  stikkit  hich  the  prince  Enec 
Ane  mark  or  icitlir  of  ane  grene  aik  tre, 
In  terme  and  laikin  vnto  the  marii\eris, 
Quharfor  to  turn  agane  as  thaym  etlcris. 

Doug,  y'irgil,  131.48. 
Now  is  he  past  the  wittir,  and  roll  is  by 
'       The  roche,  and  haldis  souirly  throw  the  se. 
Ibid.  133.  14.     Meta,  Virg. 

2.   A  pennon,  a  standard. 

"  He  snatched  away  his  spear  with  his  guidon   or 
witter.'"     Hume's  Hist.  Doug.  p.  98.    V.  Guioo.v. 
WiTTRELY,  adv.     According   to   good   informa- 
tion. 

For  I  can  noucht  rehcrss  thaim  all. 
And  thoucht  I  couth,  weill  trow  ye  sail, 
That  I  mycht  norht  suflice  thar  to, 
Thar  suld  sa  mekill  be  ado. 
Bot  thai,  that  I  wate  wyttrel}/, 
Fftrc  my  wyt  rehcrss  tall  1. 

Barbour,  x.  350.  MS. 
It  occurs  in  O.  E.  in  the  sense  of  wisely,   know- 
ingly. 

\\  han  ye  witten  wilterly,  where  the  wrong 
lyet'h,      , 
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There  that  mischicfc  is  great,  Mede  may  lielpc, 
jP.  Ploughman,  Fol.  14,  b. 
WiTTRYNG,     WyTTRING,     WiTTERING,     s.         I. 

Information,  knowledge. 

For  Schyr  I'duuard  in  to  the  land 
Wes  with  his  raengne,  rycht  ner  hand, 
And  in  the  moriiyng  rycht  arly 
Herd  the  conntre  men  mak  cry  ; 
And  had  zcittri/ng  ofl"thair  ciimmTng. 

linrhDiir,  ix.  564.  MS. 
Ertli  the  first  modcr  maid  ane  taiiin  of  \\a, 
And  cik  of  wcdiok  the.  pronriba  Juno, 
And  of  thare  cuplin;;  ziiffen'ng  schcws  the  arc, 
The  tlanib  of  fyrcllaucht   lichting  here    and 
tharc.  Dung.  Virgil,  \0b.  40. 

2.  It  sometimes  denotes  information  with  respect 
to  future  events,  or  of  a  prophetic  kind. 
A  priwe  spek  till  him  scho  made; 
And  said,  "  Takis  giid  tiop  till  my  sair, 
"  For  or  yc  pass  1  sail  yow  sthaw 
"  Off  your  fortouii  a  gret  party. 
"  Bot  our  all  speceally 
.    "  A  u'j/l/ring  her  I  sail  yow  ma, 
"  Quhat  end  that  your  purposs  sail  ta. 
"  For  in  this  land  is  nane  trcwly 
"  Wate  thiugis  to  cum  sa  weill  as  I." 

Barbour,  \y.  042.  MS. 
A.  Bor.  tiittering,  a  hint.     Isl.  vitr-a  is  given  by 
Vcrel.  as  synon.  with  Sw.  fureboda,   to   prognosti- 
cate ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  is   frequently   used  to 
denote  preternatural  appearance.     It  seems  derived 
from  MocsG.  xvit-an,  scire  ;  and  is  thus  allied  to  the 
various   terms   respecting    prophecy    or   divination, 
mentioned  under  the  article  Wyss  Wife. 
WiTTER-SToNE,   s.     Apparently,  a  stone  origi- 
nally placed  as  a  witter  or  mark. 
"  — Find,  that  the  mill-dam  and  mill. land  of  Pit. 
lessie  have  been  past  memory  as  it  now  is,   and  that 
it  is  not  the  occasion  of  the  regorging  of  the  water 
u])on   the  mill  of  Ramorney ;    and    that  the  stone 
called  the  witterstone  is  not  a  stone  for  the  regulat- 
ing thereof."     Fountainhall,  i.  66. 
WITTER,  s.     The  barb  of  an  arrow  or  fish- 
hook, S. 
To  WITTER,  V.  n.     "  To  fight,  to  fall  foul  of 
one  another;"  Gl.  Sibb.  ;  perhaps  to  take  one 
by  the  throat.     V.  next  word. 
Belg.  veter,  a  point :  Teut.  -^ctte,  acics  cultri. 
WITTERS,  s.pl.     Throats. 

"  The  queans  M'as  in  sic  a  firryfarry,  that  they 
began  (o  niisca'  aneanither  like  kail. wives,  an'  you 
wou'd  hae  thought  that  they  wou'd  hae  flown  in 
ithtT's  ■witters  in  a  hand-clap."  Jonrnal  from  Lon. 
doii,  p.  8. 

This  seems  corr.  from  Lat.  gutttir. 
WITTINS,    t.  pi.      Knowledge.     JVithout   my 
wittins,  without  my  knowledge,  S. 
This  seems  the  E.*j)art.  in  pi.  used  as  a  j.,  unless 
from  the  A.  S.  part,  zcittende,  knowing. 
WITTIS,  /.  />/.     The  senses,  the  organs  of  sense. 
Myself  is  sound,  bnt  seikness  or  but  soir ; 
My  wittis  fyve  in  dew  proportioun. 

Ilenrysonr,  nannatyne  Poems,  p.  132. 
It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Chaucer. 
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*'  This  is  to  %nya  the  dedly  sinncs  that  ben  enfred 
into  fhyii  h.-rtc  by  thy   five  Kitfi.i."     Tale  of  Melu 
bcuH,  p.  284.  edit.  Tyrwhitt. 
WIZEN,  s.     The  throat,  S. 

"  It  tasted  sweet  i'  your   niou,  but  fan  ani3  i' 
was  down  your  u'/ie/i,  it  had  an  ugly  knaggim.' 
Journal  from  London,  p.  3. 

This  is  an  improper  use  of  E.  iceuuinil,  the  wind- 
pipe. 
To  WIZZEN,  V.  n.     To  become  dry.     V.  Wi- 

SEK. 

WLONK,  adj.     1 .  Gaudily  dressed  ;  used  in  the 
super! .  wlonicst. 

Thus  to  wodc  arn  thei  went,  the  alonk- 

cst  in  wedes, 
Both  the  Kyng,  and  the  Quenc  : 
And  all  the  duucliti  by  dene; 
Sir  (iawayn,  gayest  on  greiie, 
Dame  Gaynour  he  ledes. 

Sir  Gawun  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  1 . 
2.   Rich. 

There  he  wedded  his  wife,   wlunkest,  I  wcnc, 
AVith  giftes,   and  garsons,   Schir  Galeron   the 
gay.  Ibid.  ii.  28. 

It  is  also  used  as  a  s.  like  bricht,  schene,  fee.  de- 
noting a  woman  of  rank,   or  splendidly  dressed. 

The  wedo  to  the  tother  xdunk  warpit  thir  wordis. 
Dunbar,  Mailland  Poems,  p.  60. 
Here  corrected  from  edit.  1508. 
A.S.   lilunce,  ix'lance,  gay,  splendid,  rich.     This 
adj.  seems  to  have  been  also  used  substantively,  to 
denote  an  elegant  woman.      IVlatic  ■wundtnloce  -wa- 
gon ;  Splendidam   tortam   capillis   (foeminam)   por- 
tabant  ;  Lye.     Wlonce  monigc,  magnates  plurimi, 
is  a  jjhrase  also  used. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  word  gives  us  the 
origin  of  the  vulgar  term,  Flunkic,  universally 
used  in  S.  for  a  servant  in  livery  ;  q.  cnc  who 
wears  a  gaudy  dress,  as  referring  to  his  parti-co- 
loured  attire. 

WOAGE,    s.       A    military    expedition.       V. 

WlAGE. 

WOB,  s.     A  web,  S.  wab. 

Riche  lenye  ix'obbis  naitly  weilTit  sche. 

Doug.  Hrgil,  204.  46. 
Thair  is  ane,  callet  Clement's  Hob, 
Fra  ilk  puir  wyfe  rciths  the  wob. 

Mai/land  Poems,  p.  333.     Hence, 
WoBSTER,  WoBSTAR,  s.     A  weaver. 

"  IVobstcrs  suld  he  challangetl.   that  they  make 
over    many    lang    thrummes,    to    the    hurt   of    the 
people."     Chalmerlan  Air.  c.  25.  ^.  1. 
Find  me  ane  wobstar  that  is  leill. 
Or  ane  wakar  that  will  not  stcill, 
(Thair  craftines  I  ken;) 
Or  ane  miliar  that  has  na  fait, 
That  will  steill  nowder  meill,  nor  malt, 
llald  thame  for  hely  men. 
Lyndsay,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  191.     V.  Webstek. 
WOBAT,  adj. 

I  have  ane  wallidrag,  ane  worm,  ane  auld  wo. 
bat  carle. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  48. 
It  may  be  the  same  word  which  is  frequently  used, 
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.\iig.,  ullhoiitjli  gioerally  iiron.  wohurt,  sigiiifyiiig 
fiflilp,  (Iccavi'd ;  m,  a  ■wubart,  or  wubat,  bairn,  a 
child  that  appears  vfcakly  or  dccayal.  IV'ubart. 
like,  ha\in;  a  witliercd  or  fadfd  look. 

It  seems,  iiowcver,  to  be  properly  a  s.  and  the 
s:inio  with  ofoH^jy,  a  hairy  worm.      V.  Vowdet. 

WOCE,  s.  Voice. 

Tliaii  all  answer  with  a  cry. 
And  with  J  :(i'(r('baid  goiuraly 
That  nanc  for  dout  oil  deid  suld  failo, 
Qtihill  discunifyt  war  the  gret  hataile. 

Barbour,  ii.  107.  MS. 
Quhy  grantis  thow  not  we  micht  ione  hand  in 

hand  ? 
And  for  to  here  and  randcr  ivocis  trew  ? 

Doug.  I'ir^il,  25.  39. 
WOD,  WoDE,  WouD,  3-.     /Vwood. 

In  the  lirst  frost  cftir  heniist  tyde, 

Louis  of  treis  in  the  wod  dois  slyde. 

Doiii;.  f'ir»it,  17  4.  11. 
Towart  Mell'en  tVx'n  gaii  (hai  far; 
And  in  the  luoKt/^thaim  logyt  thai. 

U(trbour,\\.  .301.  MS. 
A.  S.   xuiidu,    Belg.  i:uud,  id.      The  S.  pron.  is 
■u:ad. 

WOD,  WoD,  VoD,  aJJ.  1.  Mad,  S.  uud.  One 
is  said  to  be  ivud,  who  is  outrageous  in  a  state 
of  insanity. 

Fra  Builar  had  apon  gud  WaJiacc  seyn, 
Thrfauch  au!d  malice  he  wox  nor  -wod  for  tcyn. 
IVidlacc,  xi.  402.  MS. 
A  wod  dog,  one  that  has  the  hydrophobia,  S. 
"  Qnhen  it  [the  sternc  callit  caiui\   ringis  in  onr 
heniispere,    than  dogis   ar  in  dangcir  to    ryn  vod, 
rather  nor  in  ony  Tthir  t\mc  of  the  yeir."     Compl. 
>^.  p.  89. 

if  also  ocrnr?  in  this  sense,  O.  E. 

Bitten  by  a  iiioorf-dog's  venom'd  tooth. 

Flcti'Uer's  luiHhfid  Shcperdess,  Act.  ii. 
This  seems  to  be  the  primary  sense.  MocsCi. 
n'()d\  is  the  term  used  in  describing  the  demoniac, 
.Mark  V.  IS.  who  was  exceeding  fierce.  A.  S. 
x:od,  aniens,  insauus.  Isl.  od-ur,  id.  Belg.  vioedt. 
This  sense  is  retained  in  O.  E.  uwode. 

"  Tweyc  men  mettcn  him  that  hadden  dcvclis  and 

<amcn    out  of  graves  fnl   woode   so  that  no   man 

inyghte  go  bi  that  wey."     Wirlif,  Mat.  viii. 

2.  Furious  with  rage;  denoting  the  act,  S.     It  is 

sometimes   conjoined   with    vcraith   or  wroitb, 

angry,  q.  angry  to  madness. 

Maist  eriiell  Juno  has  or  this  alsua 
Sesit  will)  the  first  the  port  cicpit  Scea, 
And  from  the  schippis  the  oistis  on  sche  callis, 
Standand  wodwraith  ennarmcd  on  the  waliis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  .69.27. 
IVod  wroitli  he  worthis  for  disdene  and  dis[)itc. 

Ibid.  423.  16. 
A.S.  worf  fiiriosus.     Isl.  od-ur  is  used  both  as 
signifying  insanus^  and  ira  percitus. 

This  is  most  probably  the  origin  of  the  name  0(Z/« 
or  Woden,  the  great  Ciod  of  the  Northern  nations, 
whence  our  Wcdnetdiy  ;  from  od-ur,  or  icod  fiiri. 
osiis.  Some  have  viewed  this  deity  as  the  same  with 
'!>e  Mijcury  of  the  Roniacs.     But  as,  like  Mjercu- 


Tf,  lie  presided  over  eloquence,  in  other  rcspi'eln 
Ills  attributes  correspond  exactly  with  those  of 
Mars,  l-'or  he  is  still  represented  as  the  God  of  battle, 
as  dispensing  the  fate  of  it,  and  as  feasting  on  the 
slain.  V.  Vcrstegaii,  p.  80.  His  name  seems  in- 
deed to  express  the  rage  of  battle;  and  his  charac- 
ter is  analogous  to  that  of  Mars,  as  described  by  the 
Poet. 

Amyd  the  feild  stude  Mars  that  fellouD  syrc, 
In  place  of  niille  "wod  bri/m  as  ony  fyrc  ; 
The  sorrowful  Furies  from  the  lirmainent 
By  the  goddis  to  tak  vengeance  war  sent. 

Doug.  Virgil,  1f)0.  9. 

3.  Having  a  fierce  or  fiery  temper;  expressive  of 
the  habit,  yi  ivud  body,  a  person  of  a  very 
violent  temper,  S. 

4.  Ravenous  ;  in  relation  to  appetite. 

Bot  the  vile  bellyis  of  thay  ciirsit  schrcwis 
Jlaboundis  of  sen  maist  abhominabill, 
And  pail  all  t\me  tliare  mouthis  miserabill 
For  ijuud  hunger  and  grcdy  appetyte. 

Doug.  Virgil,  75.  1. 

5.  Wild,  as  opposed  to  an  animal  that  is  domes- 
ticated. Hence  wod  catt,  a  wild  cat.  The 
term  is  used  metaph.  by  Blind  Harry. 

Yon  ivuod-catlia  sail  do  ws  litill  der  ; 
A\'e  saw  thaim  faill  twyss  in  a  grettar  wer. 

IVallacc,  X.  809.  MS.      V.  Wede,  v. 
Wod,  Wud.     I/i  the  wud  o''t,  an  expression  ap- 
plied to  a  person,  when  eager  to  obtain  or  do 
any  thing,  or  when  greatly  in  need  of  it,  S.B. 
It  seems  merely  an  oblique  use  of  A.  S.  wod,   Isl. 
od-ur,  mente  captus,  q.  having  the  mind  so  engag- 
ed, as  to  be  able  to  attend  to  nothing  else. 
WoDNES,  s.     Fury,  madness,  S. 

llow  mony  Romanis  slayne  wcs, 
And  wys  men  rageand  in  wodttcs. 

H'jjntown,  iv.  23.  Rubr. 
Vnsiily  wiclit,  how  did  thy  mind  inuaid 
Sagrele  u'.W^wv.?  Dang.  Virgil,  143.23. 

Infelix,  quae  tauta  auiinuni  dcmcniiu  ccpit  ? 

Virg.  T.  46.5. 
"  And  whamic  his  kynnes  men  hadden  herd  (hei 
weiitcn  out  to   liolil  him,  for  tlici  seidcu  that  he  is 
turned  into  :c<>odncss."     Wiclif,  Mark  iii. 

Uuotnissu,  doinenlia  ;   Isidor.  iii.  4.  ap.  Schilter, 

WoDSPUR,  s.  A  forward,  unsettled,  and  fiery- 
person,  S.  used  like  tlje  E.  desigfiation  Hot- 
spur, pron  wudspur. 

WODERSHINS,  adv.     The  contrary  way.    V. 

WlDDERSYNNIS. 

WODE  WALL,  Wood  Weele,  s.  "  Expl.  a 
bird  of  the  thrusli  kind ;  rather  perhaps  a. 
wood-lark  ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

I  herdc  the  jay  and  the  throstell, 
The  mavis  menyd  in  hir  sung, 
The  wiidcwtdc  farde  as  a  bell 
That  the  wodc  aboute  me  rung. 
True  Thomas,  Jamiesvn's  Popular  Ball.  W.  It. 
"  Fardc  is  beryd,  made  a  noise,"  in  another  MS., 
which  is   certainly   preferable.     lu  the  Gl.  wodc- 
zcide  is  expl.   "  redbreast." 
WODROLSS,  s. '   A  savage. 
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The  romch  aodrofss  wald  that  biistouiss  bare, 

Our  growin  sryi-I.V  and  i;r\in  in  effcir. 

Mair  awfull  in  all  thinj;  iaic  1  nevare 

Bay  111  to  walk,  and  to  ward,  as  ^cclliis  in  wtir. 

That  drabiuixiliuun  my  spirit  allrayit, 

So  fcrfull  of  fantcsy. 

//ohZ(//c,  ii.  24.'MS. 
Here,  as  in  Bann.  MS.  rowch,  scnu,  wethh;  arc 
put  for  fowfli,  sail,  wilhis,  in  S.  P.  llopr. 

It  seems  donbtCul  .■whclhcr  the  word  in  MS.  be 
not  rathor  ixiodwiss,  as  ro  and  lo  are  often  undis- 
tini;uishal)le. 

Acionliiig  to  this  reading,  the  original  term  most 
probably  is  A.S.    .wuiU-.iouse,  in  pi.  loude  wu^tm, 
satyrs,  fauns,  Gl.  Aelfric,  p.  .iO.  (iinjael  wihtu,  sy-  , 
non.)  from  laudu  a  wood.     The  origin  of  wasan  is 
uncertain. 

This  A.  S.  term  seems  to  hare  been  corr.  into 
'woilc-hoime^  O.  E.,  used  in  a  similar  sense. 

'•  Those  [actors]  said  above  to  have  been  on 
board  the  city  foyst,  or  galley,  arc  called  monstrous 
wiltle  men;  others  are  frequently  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  green  men  ;  and  both  of  them 
were  men  whimsically  attired  and  disguised  with 
droll  masks,  having  large  staves  or  clubs,  headed 
with  cases  of  crackers.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
thirty.secoiid  plate  is  one  of  the  green  men^  equip- 
ped in  his  proper  habit,  and  nourishing  his  fire-club; 
and  at  the  top  a  savage  man,  or  zcods  hoiiK,  a  clm- 
ractcr  very  common  in  the  pageants  of  former  times, 
and  [which]  prob.ibly  resembled  the  wilde  men." 
Strutt's  Sports,  p.  28'2.  This  immediately  tefers  to 
the  age  of  Ileury  VII I.     V.  p.  190,  also  279,  N. 

Drahlc,  mentioned  by  Holland,  may  signify  ser- 
vant; Teut.  drcvel,  a  servant,  a  drudge,  a  slave; 
mediastinus,  Kilian. 

WOFT,  s.     The  woof  in  a  web.     V.  Waft. 
To  WOID,  V.  a.     To  divide. 

A  felloun  salt  with  out  lliai  can  begv"  ; 
Gert  'jcoid  the  ost  in  four  partis  about, 
With  wachys  feyll,  that  no  man  suld  wschc  out. 
fVal/ace,  viii.  744.  IMS. 
Edit.  1648,  Divided. 
WOYELEY,  adv.  Sir  Gawan  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  24. 
He  shal  be  v.ounded,  I  « ys,  '.voi/clej/  I  wene. 
It  refers  to  the  treacherous  manner  in  which  King 
Arlh\ir  is  said   to   have  boi-n  slain.       A.  S.   ivoliec 
prave,   inique ;   u'0-//c,  pravus. 

WOIK,  pret.  -u.     Fled,  wandered. 

The  voce  thus  wyse  throwout  the  cictie  woik. 
Doug.  I'irgil,  39.  12. 
Vagatur,  Virg.  ii.  17. 

Rudd.  refers  to  Ital.  vog.are.  Ft.  vog-iier,  to 
swim  ;  viewing  these  as  well  as  uoik,  as  perhaps  de- 
rived from  Lat.  vttg-ari.  But  undoubtedly,  it  is 
more  probably  the  same  with  A.  S.  woe,  looce,  or. 
tus  est,  suscitatus  est,  from  :raee-tin,  suscitari  :  K. 
awoke.  Or  it  may  be  from  A.S.  iveolr  revolvit 
from  weak-an.  Hut  the  former  is  preferable. 
WOYNE,  .r.     Maitland  Poems,  p.  104. 

The  trone  of  tryell,  and  theatre  trcw, 

Is  for  lo  regne,  aiid  rewle  above  the  rest. 

Who   hes   the   woi/ne  him   all  the  world   dois 
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And  ina<;istrat  (he  man  dois  manifest.  ' 

This  has  been  exp).,  diflicult  situation,  diliicult\  ; 

Sw.  wondu,  dillicuitas.     It  may  be  allied  to  A.S. 

wine,  Su.G.  ivitine,  labor,  winn-a,  vjond-a,  labo- 

rare,  curare. 

WOISTARF.,    WousTOCR,  s.     A  boaster,    S. 
vortster  ;,  Rudd. 

Bot  War  I  now,  as  vraqnhile  it  has  belie, 

Ying    as    yooe    nanloun    'Moisture   so   Strang 

thay  wene, 
Ye  had  know  sic  youtheid,   Iraistis  me, 
But  ony  price  I  suld  all  reddy  be. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  140.  49. 
Sic   vant   of  woustours    with  hairtis  in    sinfui 

statures. 
Sic  brallaris  and  bosteris,  degcncrait  fra  thair 

naturis, — 
Within  this  land  was  never  hard  nor  sene. 

Dunbar,  Bunnell t/nc  I'nem s,^i).  43.  St.  0. 
lludd.  views  this  as  the  same  with  triifter,  was. 
tour,  in  P.  Plonghnian  ;  probably  led  to  adopt  this 
idea  from  its  being  rendered  by  Skinner,  Tliraso,  a 
licctor.  But  the  term  there  evidently  signifies  a 
spendthrift  or  prodigal.  Those  of  this  description 
were  persons  who  sojige  at  the  nale,  who  would 
give  no  help  to  the  Ploughman  to  erie,  i.  e.  till,  his 
half  acre,  but  heij  troUij  lolli/,  Fol.  32.  b.  There- 
fore Peter  thus  addresses  (hem. 

Ye  be  wasters  I  wote  wel,  and  Tructh  wot  the 

sothe, 

Ye  waU  that  men  winncn,  with  trauayle  and 

wyth  tenc. 
And  Truth  shall  teach  you  his  tcmc  to  dryuc. 
Or  ye  shal  eat  barly  bread,  and  of  the  broke 
drinko. 
It  is  indeed  afterwards  said  ; 

— Than  gan  a  ivastoure  to  wrath  him  &-  woldc 

haue  fought. 
And  to    Piers   the  Plouwman  he    proferd    his 

gloue, 

A  britoner,  a  bragger,  and  bofeted  Pierce  also. 

And    bad  him   go   pysse    with   his    plow,    for- 

pyned  schrewe.  Fol.  o3.  a. 

But  the  terms   britoner,  and  bragger,  shew  that 

jcusfoure  conveys  a  dilTercnt  idea.      It  is  under  the 

later  character  that  this   ancient  writer  laches  the 

clergy   for   their   prodigality   and    iudoleoce.      V, 

VoiST. 

WOLK,  pret.     Walked. 

On  salt  stremes  wolt  Dcrida  and  Thetis, 
By  rynnand  straiiQes,  Nymphes  and  Naiades. 
Doug,  rirgi/,  402.  27. 
WOLROUN,  s. 

1  have  aue  wallidrag,  anc  worm,  aneauld  w-obal 

carle, 
A  waistit  ivolroun,   na  worthe  bot  wourdis  to 
clatter. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  48. 
In  edit    1508,  it  is  crandoun,  apparently  ihc  same 
with  Crawdon,  q.  v.     But  wolroun  appears  prefer, 
able,  because  of  the  alliteration. 

This  word  seems  synon.  with  Culroun.  It  is  well 
known  that  q  and  n  arc  fretiuently  interchanged. 
Now  Su.G.  g-n// signifies  testicelus,  and  Teut.  nti/n. 
en  casirare.     That  gall  was  also    «ni(cn  u'ull,   is 
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highly  probable  from  the  variety  of  similar  terms, 
allied  in  signi6cation  ;  as  Germ,  wol,  pleasure,  lux- 
ury ;  Alem.  zeelun,  id.  zselig,  voluptuous;  Germ. 
ival-en  luxuriose  crescere,  ztets  amia.  \'.  VValace. 
ocs. 

To  WOLTER,  V.  a.     To  overturn. 

Bewar!  we  may  be  woUerit  or  we  witt; 
And  lykways  lois  our  land,  and  libertic. 

Mailland  Poems,  p.  162. 
Tcut.  zcoelier-en  volutarc.     V.  Wllteii. 

VVor.TER,  s.     An  overturning,  a  change  produc- 
tive of  confusion,  S.  -jualtcr. 
"  The  Papists  consfantlic  lukcd  for  a  •wolter,  and 

tharefor   they  wald  mak  som   brag   of  ressouing." 

Kno\s  Hist.  p.  318. 

Ill  MS.  penes  auct.  IValUr.     V.  the  v. 

VVOMENTING,  t.     Lamentation. 

Cruel  luomenlhi'^  orcupiit  cuery  stedc, 
Oueral  quiiarc  drcde,  oucr  al  quhare  wox  care. 
Doug.  Virgil,  51.  3l.     V.  Wayming. 

To  WOMPLE,  'J.  a.     To  wrap,  to  involve.     V. 

WlMFlL. 

To  WON,  V.  n.     To  be  able,  to  have  any  thing 

in  one's  power.     V.  WiK,  r.  n. 
To  WON,  Win,  Wyn,   v.  n.      To   dwell,   S. 
vuonne,  u-i/n,  A.  Bor. 

Sa  maid  (ic  nubill  chcwisance. 
For  his  sibmen  xvonnijt  tharby. 
That  hcli;yt  him  full  wilfully. 

Barbour,  iii.  403.  MS. 

And  thay  that  wonnj/s  in  Xursia  sa  cald. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  23  t.  14. 
— And  thay  that  in  Flauiiiia  feiklis  ducll, 
Or  that  wynnjjs  besyde  the  lake  or  well 

Of  Ciminus Jbid.  233.  22. 

For  peace  we're  come,  and  only  want  to  ken, 
Gin  ane  hight  Colin  wins  into  this  glen. 

Ross's  Ilelenore,  p.  97. 
O.  E.  wone,  wun. 

— Tlicr  woned  a  roan  ofgrel  honour. 
To  whom  that  he  was  always  confossour. 

Chaucer,  Sompn.  T.  v.  7745i 
A.  S.  ■wun-ian,  CJerm.  'Mon-eii,  Tcut.  ivoon-eii, 
id.     Franc,  tiuun-an  mant-re,  morari  in  loco.     The 
primary  sense  tlms  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  E. 
dz^i'll,  to  tarry,  to  delay.     Hence, 
WoNNYKG,  Wy.ving,  .f.     A  dwelling. 
And  the  lady  liyr  It)  ft'  lias  tayii : 
And  went  hyr  hauie  till  hyr  wonnyng. 

Barbour,  v.  177.  MS. 
Douglas  u?os  a  singular  (autolosy. 

Als  swyfdye  as  the  dow  affrajit  dois  flc 

Furth    of   hir   holl,     and   richt   dirn     wynyii" 

•wane, 
Quhare  hir  sucit  nest  is  holkit  in  the  stane. 
So  ftirsly  in  the  feildis  furth  scho  spryiigis. 

Doug,  l-'irgil,  1 34.  40. 
A.  S.  ■wununga  mansio.     V.  (he  v.  and  Wane,  id. 
To  WON,  V.  a.     To  dry  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
WoNNYK, /lar/. />«.     Dried.     V.  Win,  ?/.  2. 
WON,  part.  pa.     Raised  from  a  quarry ;   also, 
dug  from  a  mine.     V.  Win,  v.  3. 


To  WOND,  V,  n.     To  go  away,  to  depart ;  used 
for  lucnd. 

Thow  sail  rcw  in  thi  ruse,  wit  thow  but  wenc, 
Or  thow  wond  of  this  wane  wemelcs  away. 

Gaivan  and  Gol.  L  8. 
WONGE,  /.     The  cheek. 

The  tale  when  Rohand  told, 

For  sorwe  he  gan  gretc ; 
The  king  behfid  that  old, 
JIow  his  wonges  were  wetc. 

Sir  Trislrcm,  p.  42.  st.  67. 
A.  S.  tcaeng,  tiang,  maxilla,  pi.  wongcn,  Su.G. 
Bel?,  wana,,  Alem.  uuang,  Isl.  vong. 
WONNYT,  Barbour,  xx.  363.   'Leg.  Wcmmyt. 
WOO,  s.     Wool,  S. 

Humph,  quuth   the  Deel,  when  he  clipp'd  tho 
sow, 
A  great  cry,  and  little  aoo. 
S.  Prov.,  "  spoken  of  great  pretences,  and  smaH 
performances."     Kelly,  p.  165. 

Some  worsted  are  o'  difl'erent  hne 

An'  some  are  cotton, 
That's  safter  far  na'  otiy  jzoo 

That  grows  on  mutton. 
Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  Shop  Bill,  p.  1 1.  12. 
It's  uv:  ae  tcoo,  S.  Prov.     It  is  all  one,  there  is 
no  dift'ercnce. 
WOOD-ILL,  s.     A  disease  of  cattle.    V.  MuiR^ 

ILL. 

WOOERBAB,  /.  "  The  garter-knot  below  the 
knee,  with  a  couple  of  loops,"  Gl.  Burns  -,  q. 
the  bob  worn  by  wooers. 

The  lads  sac  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs, 

Weel  knotcd  on  their  garfon. 

Burns,  iii.  126. 
WOTLINK,  s.     A  wench  ;  used  in  a  bad  sense. 
I  saw  wotUnkis  me  besyd 
The  yong  men  to  thair  howscs  gyde, 
Had  better  laggct  in  the  stockis. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  100. 
Dr  Leyden  views  it  as  comp.  of  luod  and  linkisy 
q.  mad  wenches.  Gl.  Compl.  to.  Vod,  p.  383. 
Sibb.  thinks  that  it  is  i)erhai)S  a  dimintitive  of  vlonhi, 
or  zclonkis,  q.  gaily  dressed  girls.  But  the  origin  is 
quite  obscure. 
WOR,/»rrf.     Guarded,  defended. 

Giul  Wallace  euir  he  folowit  thaim  so  fast, 
Qnhill  in  the  houss  he  entryt  al  the  last; 
The  yelt  he  wor,  quhill  cumin  was  all  the  rout,. 
Of  ingliss  and  Scotlis  he  held  na  niau  tharout. 
IVallace,  iv.  4S7.  -MS.     V.  Wer. 
WOR,  adj.     Worse. 

"  Johane  Caluyne — is  rci)i>gBant  in  matcris  con. 
cernyng  baith  failh  &  religioun,  i)\  al  the  rest  of  thir 
factiiis  men  abune  rehersit,  inuenting  ane  new  fac- 
tioun  of  his  awin,  quharethrow  he  wald  be  thucht 
singulare  (as  he  is  in  di;id)  for  thair  hes  bene  bot  fewe 
•wor  (in  all  kynd  of  wickit  opinion)  in  the  hale 
warld."  Keniu'ily's  Catcehisme,  p.  02.  V.  AVar. 
WORDY,  a<//-.    'Worth,  worthy,  S. 

We  thought  that  dealer's  stock  an  ill  anc^ 
That  was  not  wordjj  half  a  million. 

liamsay's  Poems ,  i.  331. 
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WORDIS,  V.  imp.     It  wordis,  it  behoves,  it  be- 
comes. 

Schir  Amar  said,  Trcwis  it  wordis  tak, 
Quhill  eft  for  him  prowisiounc  we  may  mak. 
lyallace,  iii.  171.  MS. 
— — Trnce  it  behoves  j/ou  take. 
Edit.  1648. 

Bee  worde  o/ occurs  in  the  sense  of  become  of.' 
"  Then  many  shall  wonder  what  can  lee  worde  of 
siieh  a  blazing  professor,  when  they  shall  see  all  his 
rootlesse  graces  withered  and  wasted."     Z.  Boyd's 
Last  Battell,  p.  425. 

Belg.  woriUen,  ge-iuord-en,  to  become;    Su.Ct. 
zzaerd-a,  anciently  woerd-a,  wird.a,  Isl,  venl-a,  iii- 
tcrcsse,    pertinere.      Although   A.  S.    tccorth-ian  is 
not  radically  dift'crent,  I  do  not  lind  that  it  was  used 
in  this  sense.     V.  Worth,  v. 
WORLIN,  s,     A  puny  and  feeble  creature. 
JVorlin  wanwortli,  I  warn  thee  it  is  written, 
Thou  sU)  laud  skarth,  thou  has  Ihc  hiirle  be. 
hind.  Dunbar,  Evergreev,  ii.  .57. 

When  that  the  Dames  devotly  had  done  the  de. 

vore 
In   having  this    hurcheon,    they   hasted    them 

bame. 
Of  that  matter  to  make  remained  no  more, 
Saving  next  how  that  Nuns  that  worlin  should 
name. 

Monfgomerie,  JVataon's  Coll.  iii.  19. 
This  is  merely  a  dimin.  from  tcorl,  wtirl,  wroiil, 
which  are  all  corr.  from  JVarwo/f,  q.  v.  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  A.  Bor. 
"  orliiig,  urling,  a  stinted  child,  or  any  ill. thriving 
young  stock,"  (Gl.  Grose),  has  the  same  origin. 
To  WORRIE,  V.  a.     To  strangle. 

"  I  jiige  that  wc  troubyll  not  tliarae  quha  fra 
amangis  the  gentiles  ar  tiirnii  to  (lod,  bo(  that  wc 
wrvte  that  thay  abstaine  fra  the  fillhyucs  of  ydolis, 
fra  fornicatioun,  fra  that  is  zcurreil,  and  bliide." 
Kennedy's  Catechismc,  p.  11.     V.  Wlry. 

To  Worry,  v.  «•     To  choak,  to  be  suffocated,  S. 
To  be  worried,  A.  Bor. 

"  Ye  have  fasted  lang,  and  worried  on  a  midge  ;" 
Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  82. 
WORRYOURIS,  .'.pL     Warriors. 

Thai  walit  out  worrj/ouri\,  with  wapinnis  to 
wald.  Ofi:i:an  and  Gof.  i.  1. 

Although  some  may  suppose  that  this  designa- 
tion, as  apparently  allied  to  the  v.  worrj/,  is  but  too 
applicable  to  many  who  have  been  celebrated  as  war. 
riors,  we  ought  certainly  to  read  werrj/otin's,  as  in 
edit.   1508. 

WORSCHIP,  WiRscHiP,  s.     1.  A  praiseworthy- 
deed,  a  valorous  act. 

Throw  his  gret  7cor.'chip  sa  he  wroucht, 
That  to  the  Kingis  pess  he  broucht 
The  Forest  olfSelcryk  all  hale  ; 
\nd  alsua  did  he  Douglas  Dale; 
And  Jcdworthis  forest  alsua. 
And  quha  sa  wcilc  on  hand  couth  fa 
To  tell  his  worschippis,  anc  and  ane, 
He  suld  fynd  otf  thaim  niony  aue. 

Barbour,  viii.  4^3.  4'J9.  M'^. 
2.  Honour,  renown. 
Vol.  II. 
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It  is  no  zcirschep  for  ane  isobill  lord, 
For  the  fals  tailis  to  put  ane  trcw  man  doun ; 
And  gevand  crcddencc  to  the  first  recoird, 
He  will  not  heir  his  excusatioun. 

Ilenri/sone,  Bannutync  Poems,  p.  136. 
A.  S.  weorthscipe,  honour,  estimation. 

WORSET,  /.     Corr.  of  E.  wonted.     This  is  stUl 
the  vulgar  pronunciation,  S. 
"  On  ilk  ell  of  narrow  cloth,  serges,  and  other 
worset,   or  hair  stuffs  imported,  at  or  above  forty 
shillings  the  ell  2s."     Spalding's  Troubles,  II.  141. 
To  WORSLE,  V.  n.     To  wrestle. 

"According  to  your  desire,  J>ir,  we  shall  wo  r5& 
with  God  in  prayer  that  your  end  may  be  peace." 
Z.-Boyd's  Last  Battell,  \,.  1073. 
WoR SLING,  X.     Wresiliiig. 

"  1  cannot  expressc  what  a  worsling  I  6nde  with, 
in  mee."     Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  I'i.     V.  War- 
sell. 
To  WORT,  WoRT-up,  V.  a.     To  dig  up. 

"  Ane  swyne  that  eitis  corne,  or  zcorti>  othir  men. 
lies  landis,  salbc  slane  but  ony  redres  to  the  awnar." 
Bellcnd.  Cron.  B.  x.  c.  12.  Gruiino  subruentem, 
Boeth. 

"  \Vhat  more  is  the  rest  troubled  of  a  dead  bodic, 
when  the  diuell  caries  it  out  of  the  graue  to  seme  his 
turne  for  a  space,  nor  when  the  witches  takes  vp  and 
ioynts  it,  or  when  as  swyiie  wurtes  vp  the  graues  ?" 
K.  James's  Daemonologie,  p.  124. 

"  1  wroo/e  or  zcroule,  as  a  swyne  dothe;"  Pals- 
grane. 

From  A.  S.  zcrot-an,  vcrsare  rostro,  "  to  rootc, 
as  the  swine  doth,  to  digge  or  turne  up;"  Somuer. 
Lancast.  to  wroo/e.     l^iJlg.  vrocl-en,  wroet-en. 
To  WORTH,  WouRTH,  v.  n.     \.  To  wax,  to  be- 
come ;  part.  pa.  woitrtbin. 

And  sum  of  thaim  nedis  but  faill 
With  pluch  and  harow  for  to  get 
And  othyr  ser  cralftis,  thair  mete. 
Swa  that  thair  armyng  sail  worth  auld ; 
And  sail  be  rottyn,  stroyit,  and  sauld. 

Barbour,  \ix.  175.  MS. 
And  be  for  wo  weyle  ner  worthit  to  w  eide. 

IVallacc.  i.  437.  MS. 
Of  Troiane  wemen  the  mvndis  worth  agast. 

Doug.  I'iriii/,  149.  23. 
So    clappis   the   breith   in    breistis  with  monv 

pant, 
Quhil  in  tharc  dry  throttis  the  avnd  woiirth 
slAnt.  Ibid.  134.  17. 

This  ilk  Nisus,  wourthin  proude  and  gay. 
And  bahlare  of  his  clianco  sa  with  him  gone, 
Ane  vthir  takill  assayit  he  anone. 

Ibid.  291.  20. 
MoesG.  tcairlh.Hn,   A.  S.  7ccorth.aii,  aeord-an, 
Alera.  uutirt-cn,  Teut.  word^it,  fieri,  esse,  fore. 
2.  It  worthif,  V.  imp.     It  becomes.  Him  worthit, 
it  was  necessary  for  him,  St-c. 

Thir  augrys  may  I  ne  mar  droy, 
For  thoucht  me  tharfor  worthit  dcy, 
I  mon  soiourne,  quhar  eiiyr  it  be. 

Harbour,  iii.  322.  MS. 
And  gif  he  nykis  you  with  nay,  you  zcorthi>  on 
neid 
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For  to  assegc  yoiic  castcl. 

Gawnn  and  Gul.  ii.  2, 
In  presoune  heir  me  worthis  to  iiij  schcj  ft'. 

Wallace,  ii.  199.  MS.      V.  WouDls. 
WORTHELETH. 

The  blissit  Faip  in  the  place  prayd  Ihainc  ilk  anc 

To  rcnianc  to  tiie  meit,  at  the  midday  ; 

And  Ibay  grantit  that  gud,   but  gruching,   to 

gane ; 
Than   to  ane  mortkelclh  wane  went  thay  thair 

way : 
Passit  to  a  palicc  of  price  picsand  allanc, 
Was  credit  ryelly,  ryke  of  array. 

Hotilatc,  iii.  3. 
Mr  Pink,  reads  this  as  one  word,  rendering  it 
worthij.  Dut  iu  IJannatyne  MS.  it  is  wnrthc  Ittli, 
i.  e.  worthy,  honourable,  and  at  the  same  time  li/lic, 
warm,  comfortable;  unless  corr.  from  A.S.  wcoit/i- 
lic  honorandus,  insignis. 

WORTHYHED,   s.      The    same   as   worschipi 

Barbour.      Belg.  waardigheyd,  worthiness. 
WOSCHE,   WouscHE,  pra.   v.      Washed,    S. 
li'oosh,  pron.  wush,  S.  B.  wecsh,  Rudd. 
Of  his  I",  dolpe  the  (lowand  bliide  and  atir 
He  wosche  away  all  with  the  salt  watir. 

Doiifr.  I'irgil,  90.  46. 
Scho  warmit  wattir,  and  hir  serwandis  fast 
His  body  ziouschc,  quhill  (il'h  was  of  hyra  past. 
Wallace,  ii.  266.  MS. 
WOSTOW,     Wotest  thou,  knowest  thou. 

Quhat  zcostow  than?    Sum  bird  may  cum  and 

stryve 
In  song  with  the,  the  maistry  to  purchace. 

King's  Quair,  ii.  40. 
WOT,  .f.     Intelligence,  S.  loat,  E.  -wit, 

"  They  that  speirs  meiklc  will  get  wot  oi  part;" 
Forguson's  S.  Prov.  p.  31. 

VVdUCH,  WouGH,  s.     I.  Evil,  pravity;    in  a 
general  sense. 

Sche  crid  racrci  anough, 

And  seyd,  "  For  Cristes  rode, 
What  have  Y  don  zvough, 

Whi  wille  ye  spillu  mi  blode?" 

Sir  Triitrem,  p.  102.  st.  59. 

2.  Injustice,  injury. 

"  — Vujustice,  and  agaiust  the  law,  with  woiic/i, 
wrang  and  vnlaw."  Qiion.  Attach,  c.  80.  V.  Un- 
law. 

3.  Trouble,  fatigue  ;   used  obliquely. 

Tristrcm  with  Iludain, 
A  wilde  best  he  slough  ; 
In  on  erthe  house  thai  layn, 

Ther  hadde  thai  joie  y-nough, 
Ctenes,  bi  old  dayii. 

Had  wrought  it  with  outcn  ivoiigh. 

Sir  Tri strew,  p.  149.  st.  17. 
i.  e.  "  Giants,   in  ancient  days,   had  erected  it 
without  any  dilliculty." 

4.  Wo,  mischief;  in  a  physical  respect. 

The   wyis   wroght  uther   grete    wandreth   and 

"U'cuch, 
Wirkand  weundis  full  wydc,  with   wapnis   of 
were.  Gaivan  and  Gol.  iii.  5. 

Ilearnc  exp).  nuouh  as  ufed  by  R.  JJrunnc,  "  wo. 


grief,  affliction,  harm."     In  p.  123,  the  only  place  1 
have  marked,  it  occurs  as  a  o. 

Getirey  of  Maundeuilc  to  fele  wrouh  he  zcoiili, 
The  douclle  yald  him  his  while,  with  an  arowc 
on  him  slouh. 

i.  e.  "  to  great  wrath  he  waxed."  The  writer 
seems  to  play  on  the  designation  of  this  Gcflrey,  in 
the  second  line. 

A.  S.  wo,  woh,  wohg,  zteoh,  perversitas,  pravitas, 
error.  But  its  primary  signilication  is  curvalura, 
(Ifxio ;  being  transferred  from  that  which  is  lite, 
rally  crooked  to  what  is  morally  so.  fVo,  woh, 
wuhg,  weo,  are  also  used  adjectivi'lj  ;  pravus,  per- 
versus.  They  also  siijnify,  crooked,  distorted  ;  cur- 
vus,  tortus.  IVougli,  in  the  quotation,  sense  1., 
may  indeed  be  viewed  as  an  adj. 

From  woh,  in  its  literal  sense,  are  formed,  woh. 
Joiade,  having  distorted  fci't,  wohJiandcde,  ^;c.  ;  in 
its  metaphorical,  wuh-dum,  unjust  judf^iiienl,  ivoh. 
full,  full  of  iniquity,  iic.  IVoge  gemcta,  unjust 
measures. 

isl.  vo  simply  signifies,  a  sudden  or  unexpected  ca. 
lamity  ;  volk,  misery. 

WOUDE,  pret.     Waded. 

Out  of  tile  myre  full  smcrtlie  at  he  woude ; 
And  on  the  wall  he  riame  full  haistely 
Was  maid  about,  and  all  v\ith  stanis  dry. 

Dunbar,  Maitlund  I'ucms,  p.  84. 
IVod  is  the  imperf.  of  A.  S.  wad-an,  vadere,  ire. 
WOUF,  WowF,  s.     The  wolf,  S. 

The  zcoiifauii  tod  wiih  sighing  spent  the  day, 
Their  sickly  stainacks  scunner'd  at  the  prey. 
Jiamfai/'s  Poems,  ii.  498. 
"  Ye  have  given  the  zcowf  the  weddcr  to  keep;" 
Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  82. 
To  WouFF,  V.  V.     To  bark,  S. 

Su.G.  ulfic-a,  ulularc,  to  cry  as  a  wolf,  from  ulfa. 
wolf.     The  common  pron.  of  zcolf,  S.  icooff,   nearly 
approaches  to  that  of  the  a.     Belg.  guyv-en,  to  howl 
as  a  dog. 
To  Wow,  V.  n.     To  howl,  Moray. 

— The  wolf  wois'd  hideous  on  the  hill, 
Yowlin'  frae  glack  to  brae. 

J umicxon''!!  Popul.  Ball.  i.  234. 
WOUK,  pret.     Watched. 

'J'he  ()uhe(hir  ilk  nycht  hini  selwyn  auiiif 
And  his  rest  apon  dayis  (ouk. 

JSarbonr,  ii.  552.  MS. 
Till  ner  mydnycht  a  wach  on  thaim  he  set; 
liim  iclfftrouk  weill  quhill  he  the  fyr  i<a  ryss. 
IVallacc,  vii.  476.  MS. 
WOUK,  WouKE,  s.     A  week,  S.  B.  ooi. 
Tristreni's  schip  was  yare; 
lie  asked  his  benisoim; 
The  haven  he  gan  out  fare, 

It  hight  Carlioun  : 
Niyen  -woickes,  and  mare, 

He  hobled  up  and  doun  ; 
A  winde  to  wil  him  bare. 

To  a  stede  ther  him  was  boun. 

Sir  Trislrcin,  p.  75.  st.  4. 
— All  the  folk  olV  thair  ost  war 
Refreschyt  weill,  ane  woui  or  mar. 

Barbour,  xiv.  132.  MS. 
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O.  E.  writers  also  used  (his  term. 

Unto  Kyngcston  the  first  icoutc  of  May 
Com  S.  Duustan,  opon  a  Soiicnday. 

R.  llrunne,  \).  37. 
Wormius  observes  that,  even  before  the  introdiic 
tion  of  Christianity,  the  Gothic  nations  divided  time 
by  weelts;  using  for  distinction  Runic  Ictttrs.  Fast. 
Dan.  Lib.  i.  c.  15.  V.  Marcschall.  Obscrv.  Dc 
Vers.  Gothic.  )).  511. 

A.  S.  wuca,  wic,  xeica,  id.     Dan.  ugc^  K'^'f,  anci. 
cntly  wika.,   xuiku.     Sercn.  views  MocsG.  xsik  ordo, 
as  the  origin  of  the  terms  dci'oling  a  week. 
WOUND. 

With  that  come  girdand  in  greif  ano  -aoiuul  giyva 

Sire. 

With  stout  contenance  and  sturc  he  studc  thame 

beforne.  Guivcin  and  Got.  i.  7. 

This  seems  the  prct.  of  A.  ?.  ziuiid-ian  vc.-cri,  to 

dread,  to  be  afraid  ;    used  for  forming  a  siiptTlative. 

IVond,  veritiis  est,  Lye;  ((.  friglitfully  grim.    Hince, 

most  probably   the  provincial   term,  South  of  E., 

"  wonndy,  very  great ;" 

WOUN.t)ER,'WoNDiR,  adv.     Wonderfully. 
The  mene  scssoun  this  Anchises  the  prince. 
In  til  anc  icomitJcr  grene  vale  fill  of  sence 

Saulis  inclusit. Doug.  Virsril,  189.  fJ. 

A.  S.  wundor,  miraculum,  is  often  used  adverbial, 
ly,  in  the  ablat.  wundrum  ;  as  ivundrumfaest,  sur- 
prisingly tirm;    :citiidni>n  Jaeger,  wonderfully  fair. 
WOUNDRING,  J-.     A  monster,  a  prodigy. 
Before  the  portis  and  first  jawis  of  hel 
Lamentacionn,  and  wraikful  Thochtis  fel 

Thare  Ingoing  had,  and  therat  duellis  cik 

Witles  Discord  that  tsoimdriiig  nmisl  cruel, 
W'omplit  and  buskit  in  ane  bli:dy  bond, 
With  snakis  hung  at  eucry  haris  end. 

Doug.  I'lrgil,  173.  2. 
A.S.  ;i;M»(//7/?rf  admiration.      /F((H(/o/' itself  signi- 
tii-s  a  prodigy  ;   ostcntum. 

WOURSUM,  WoRSUM,  *.     Purulent  matter,  S. 
pron.  wursum. 

Thir  wretchit  mennis  llcschc,  that  is  his  fude. 
And  drinkis  zcoursum,  and  thar  lopperit  bhidc. 

Doug,  t'irgil,  89.  25. 
O  quhat  manere  of  torment  cal  ye  thys  ! 
Droppand  in  zeorsum  and  fyllh,  laytiilie  to  se 
So  miserabil  embracing,  thus  wise  he 
Be  lang  proces  of  dedc  can  thaym  sla. 

Ibid.  ^229.  47. 
Rudd.  derives  it  from  A.  S.  zcorms,  wj/rms, 
pus,  tabes;  wj/ nn s ig,  \>utri(ius,  z!:jjnfis-aii  putrescc 
re.  Perhaps  rather  from  A.S.  wj/r,  pus,  (Fenn. 
icpr?,  Sw.  %uar,  icciras,  id.)  and  aum,  as  denoting 
quality. 

WOUSTOUR,^.     A  boaster.     V.  Woistare, 
WOUT,  s.     Countenance,  aspect. 

To  the  lordly  on  loft  that  lufly  can  lout, 
Uefore  the  riale  renkis,  richest  on  raw  ; 
Salust  the  bauld  berne,  w  ith  ane  blith  u-ouf. 
Ci'aaan  and  Got.  iv.  '2,1.     \' .  Vult. 
To  WOW,  -v.  a.     To  woo  or  make  love  to. 
Robeyns  Jok  come  to  iuo'm  our  .lynny 
On  our  fcist-evin  quhcn  we  wer  fo>v. 

Uannalijne  Poems,  p.  158. 
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That  this  is  from  A.  S.  ivog-an,  nubere,  appears 
from  the  use  of  wogere,  procns,  amasius,  a  wooer,  a 
suitor;  S.  wozcur.  Seren.  thinks  that  E.  W'vo  has 
j)iimarily  signified  the  lamentation  of  love-sick 
stains,  as  being  nearly  the  same  with  Sw.  voi-a  sig ; 
qncri,   lamentari. 

To  WOW,  -ii.  n.     To  howl.     V.  under  WouF. 
WOW,  intcrj.     E.xpressive  of  admiration,  S.  often 
tioiv. 

0\\t  on  the  wanderand  spretis,  xvow,  thou  cryis. 
It  semys  anc  man  war  manglit,  thcron  list  luke. 
Dou-r.  I'/rgil,  Prol.  158.  '27.      V.  Vow. 
WOWN,  J.     Wont,  custom. 

^NiTo  in  that  land 

Than  wes  a  yhowman  by  duelland, 
That  wes  cald  Twyname  Lowrysown  ; 
lie  wes  thowles,  and  had  in  wown 
By  hys  wyf  oft-syis  to  ly 
Othir  syndry  women  by. 

IVjjntown,  viii.  24.  166. 
A.S.  wuna,  Su.G.  wanti,  Isl.  vande,' id.  The 
same  verbs,  whicii  anciently  signified  to  dwell,  also 
denoted  custom  or  habit.  Thus  Alcm.  uuon-cn  ma- 
nere, (whence  Germ,  wnhn-en  habitare,)  occurs 
Avith  the  jirefix,  ki.uuuncnt,  solenf,  ii-uuonin,  solito. 
Hence  also  iiuoii(iliei/e,  consuetudo,  uiione,  mos. 
The  transition  is  very  natural.  For  residence  or  ha. 
bitation  is  merely  permanency  in  a  place.  And  what 
is  custom  or  tcont,  but  permanency  in  a  thing? 
WowNE,  adf.     Wont,  accustomed. 

— A  grct  ccleps  wes  of  the  sownc  : 
Thare-for  folk,  that  wes  not  uiownc 
To  sc  swilk  a  want,  as  thai  saw  thare 
Abaysyd  of  that  sycht  thai  ware. 

IVj/ntoifn,  viii.  37.  72. 
WRA,  s.     "  Company,  society,"  Rudd. 
Sath.inc,  the  dope  I  Pluto  infernalle, 
Piinre  in  that  dolorus  den  of  wo  and  pane. 
Not  God  thereof,  bot  gretest  wrech  of  all. 
To  name  the  God,  that  war  ane  manifest  lee, — 
Set  thon  to  Vulcane  hauc  ful  grete  resembling; 
And  art  sum  time  the  minister  of  thundring; 
Or  sum  biynd  Cyclopes,  of  the  laithly  zi:ra. 
Thou  art  bot  Jouis  smyth  in  the  fire  blawing, 
And  dirk  furnace  of  perpetuall  Ethna. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  161.  18. 

From  "  Fr.  fray,   spcrma  piscinm,  [Isl.  frue, 

semen,]  whence  the  E.frj/:  or  from  the  .\.  S.  wreath 

grex."    Rudd.    Su.G.  irr«//i  signifies  a  herd  of  swine. 

To  WRABIL,  V.  n.     "■  To  crawl  about."    Rudd. 

more   properly,  to  move  in  a  slow  undulatino- 

manner,  like  a  worm  ;   to  wriggle  ;    S.  ivarhle,, 

'U'urb/e;  ^s,  to-wurble  in  ox  out.     It  is  sometimes 

used  actively,  as  to  warble,  or  wurb/e,  oue''s  self' 

out,  to  get  out  of  confinement  of  any  kind  by  a 

continuation  of  twisting  motions. 

About  hir  palpis,  but  fere,  as  thare  modyr. 
The  twa  twynnyis  smal  chiider  ying, 
Sportand  ful  tyte  gan  do  zi:rubiL  and  hing. 

Doug,  f'irgil,  266.  1. 
JVarple  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  S.  B. 

At  greedy  glade,  or  zsarpling  on  the  green. 
She  'cli))St  thcra  a',  and  gar'd  them  look  like 
dralf,  Rois's  IJe'cnt>i-c.  p.  I*. 
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Teut.  wurbel-en,  Bulg.  wervel-cn,  gyros  agcrc,  in 
orbem  versarc.  Bclg.  wcrvel  is  used  in  composition, 
to  denote  the  joints  of  the  bacli-bone;  as  would 
scctn,  from  their  power  of  llexion.  Perhaps  these 
terms  are  allied  to  Su.G.  hwerjl-a,  to  move  in  a 
circle,  in  gyrum  agere;  whence  hwirfivel,  vertex, 
hwerjla  in  orbeui  cito  agere;  Ihre. 
WRACHIS,  Doug.  Virg.  V.  Wraith. 
WRACK,  s.  For  its  different  senses,  V.  Wrak. 
WRAIGHLY,  ad'j. 

The  verray  cause  of  his  come  I  knew  noght  the 

cace, 
Bot  wondir  wraighltf  he  wroght,  and  all  as  of 
were.  Gawan  anil  Gol.  i.  13. 

"  Untowardly,"  Pink.    But  it  may  signify,  Mrctch. 
edly ,  from  A.  S.  wraeccu  wretched ;  or  rather  strange- 
ly, from  wraedice,  peregre,  "  on  pilgrimage,  in  a 
strange  country,  farre  from  home;"  Somner. 
WRAIK,  Wrak,  J.      1.  Revenge,  vengeance. 
O  Turnus,  Turnus,  ful  hard  and  heuy  zcraik 
And  soroiiful  vengeance  yit  sal  the  uuertaik. 
Doug,  f'iijil,  228.  44. 
2-  Anger,  wrath. 

For  pacicntly  the  Goddis  wrai't,  him  tbochf, 
Schew  that  by  fate  Enee  was  thiddir  brocht. 
Doug.  Virgil,  369.  21. 
3.  Destruction;   wreck, "E.. 

Fyfc  'X'rukijs  syndry  has  onre-taync 
Of  Goddis  lykyng  this  Brctayne; 
Quhen  Peychtys  warrayd  it  stoutly, 
And  wan  of  it  a  grct  party  ; 
Syne  the  Ronianys  trybute  gate 

Of  Brctayne. 

lVj/>ttown,i.  13.  27. 
It  U  sometimes  written  z:ract. 
"  To  make  any  publick  dispute  I  thought  it  not 
safe,  being  myself  alone,  and  fearing,  above  all  evils, 
to  be  the  occasion  of  any  division,  which  was  our 
certain  iivacA-."     Baillie's  Lett.  i.  132. 
1.  As  denoting  one  who  threatens  or  brings  ven- 
geance 01  destruction. 

This   vengoaliil    wrait,    in    sic  forme  changit 

thus, 
Euin  in  the  face  and  visage  of  Tnrnus 
Can  lie,  and  Jlaf,  and  made  him  for  to  growc, 
Scho  soundis  so  with  mony  hiss  and  how. 

Doug.  Virgil,  411.  19. 
This  is  spoken  of  one  of  the  Furies, — 
Clcpit  to  surname  Dire,  wikkit  as  fyrc. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Goddis  wraii  and  ire. 

Ibiil.  443.  30. 
This  seems  to  determine  the  origin  of  E.  wreldi, 
as  properly  denoting  one  who  is  the  object  of  ven- 
geance. 

A.S.  nvraec,  wraece,  zcracii,  Belg.  zcraeclcc,  ullio, 
vindicta.  A.S.  wraecc-an,  Su.G.  wraei-a,  MoesG. 
r.-rrf-a«.  ulcisri. 

WRAITH,  Wrayth,  Wraithe,  Wreth,  s.  i. 
Properly,  an  apparition  in  the  exact  likeness  of 
a  person,  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  seen  be- 
fore, 01-  soon  after  death,  S.  V.  Gl.  Sibb. 
A.  Bor.  id.  also  sivarth. 

This  goddess  than  fiirth  of  ane  bois  cloude 
In  lik'ios  of  Enoc  diil  scbapc  and  schroude 


Ane  vodc  figure,  but  strcnth  or  curage  bald. 
The  quidlk  wounderus  monAtoure  to  behahl 
With  Troiane  wappinnis    and    armour  gratbis 

schc, — 
Sic  lik  as,  that  thay  say,  in  diners  placis 
The  xcrathis  walkis  of  goistis  that  ar  dede. 

Duug.  Virgil,  311.  42. 
Thiddir  went  this  wrayth  or  schado  of  Enee. 
Ibid.  342.  21.     Imago,  Virg. 
Nor  yit  nane  vane  wrclhis  nor  gaistis  qucnt 
Thy  chare  constrenit  bakwart  for  to  wen'. 

Ibid.  339.  15. 
It  seems   to  be  the  same  word  that  is  elsewhere 
written  jcracliis,  from  the  similarity   of  c  and  t  in. 
MSS. 

And  were  not  his  expert  mait  Sibylla 
Tauchi  him  thay  wai  bot  vode  gaislis  all  fha, 
But  ony  bodyis,  a-  waundrrand  wrachi/t  waist, 
He  bad  apoun  thame  ruschit  in  grete  haist. 

Ibid.  173.  27. 
Mr  Tookc  cspl.  this  vapours,  as  synon.  with 
rack,  rat;  justly  commending  Rudd.  lor  not  altering 
the  text.  But  how  can  the  learned  writer  excuse 
himself  for  using  this  liberty  with  respect  to  wrcthiSy 
Doug.  Virgil,  339.  15.;  wruthis,  341.  42.;  and 
wraijth.  312.  21.,  which  he  alters  to  wrcchis,  wra- 
cliis,  and  wrai/ch^     V.  Divers.  Purley,  II.  393. 

"  Phi.  And  what  mcane  these  kiudes  of  siiirits, 
when  they  appeare  in  the  shadow  of  a  person  newly 
dead,  or  to  die,  to  his  friends?" 

"  Epi.  When  they  appeare  vpon  that  occasion, 
they  arc  called  [Vrailhes  in  our  language  :  Amongst 
the  Gentiles  the  diuell  vsed  that  mucli,  to  make  ihem 
beleeue  that  it  was  some  good  spirit  that  appeared  to 
them  then,  either  to  forcwarne  them  of  the  death  of 
their  friend,  or  else  to  discouer  unto  them  the  will  of 
the  defunct,  or  what  was  the  way  of  his  slaughter ; 
as  it  is  written  in  the  bookc  of  the  histories  prodigi. 
ous."     K.  James's  Daemonologie,  ^^'orks,  p.  125. 

"  The  wraith,  or  spectral  appearance,  of  a  jierson 
shortly  to  die,  is  a  firm  article  in  the  creed  of  Scot- 
tish superstition.  Nor  is  it  unknown  in  our  sister 
kingdom.  See  the  story  of  the  beautiful  lady  Diana 
Rich. — Aubrey's  Miscellanies,  p.  89."  Minstrelsy 
Border,  I.  Introd.  clxvi. 

This  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  A.  Bor. 
Fetch  synon.;  only  it  seems  restricted  to  "  the  appa- 
rition of  a  person  living."  Gl.  Grose. 

2.  The  term  is  sometimes  used,  but  improperly, 
to  denote  a  spirit  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
waters. 
The  wraiths  of  angry  Clyde  complain. 

Lewises  Talcs  of  IVonder,  No.  1. 
Hence  the  designation,  wiitcr-wrai/h,  S. 
Scarce  was  he  ganc,   1  saw  his  ghost, 

It  vdiiish'd  like  a  shriek  ofsc^rrow; 
Thrice  did  the  ivalcr-icraith  ascend, 

And  gave  a  doleful  groan  thro'  Varrow. 
Ritaon's  S.  .Songs,  i.  155. 
"  I  beHevo  gin  ye  had  seen  me  than  (for  it  was 
just  i'  the  gloniin)  staakin  about  like  a  hallen 
shaker,  you  wou'd  h.ie  taen  me  for  a  watcr-wraith, 
or  some  gruous-  ghaist."  Journal  from  London, 
p.  4. 
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The  mraith  of  a  living  person  docs  not,  as  some 
have  supposed,  indicate  that  he  shall  die  soon.  Al. 
though  in  all  cases  viewed  as  a  premonition  of  the 
disembodied  state;  the  season,  in  the  natural  day, 
at  which  the  spectre  makes  its  appearance,  is  un- 
derstood as  a  certain  presage  of  the  time  of  the  per- 
son's  departure.  If  seen  early  in  the  morning,  it 
forebodes  that  he  shall  live  long,  and  even  arrive  at 
old  a^c  ;  if  in  the  evening,  it  indicates  that  his 
death  is  at  hand. 

Rudd.  says,  "  F.  ab  A.S.  wrtieth-an,  infcsta. 
re."  Other  conjectures  have  been  thrown  out, 
that  have  no  greater  probability.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  term  might  be  allied  to  Su.G.  rem, 
genius  loci,  whence  Sioerria,  a  Nereid,  a  Nym|)h. 
In  DaleUarlia,  as  Ihreinforms  us,  (vo.  /i«tf,) spectres 
are  to  this  day  called  raadend.  Cut  1  rather  in- 
cline to  deduce  it  from  MoesG.  wwd-jan,  A.S. 
•weard-an,  Alem.  iiuart-cn,  eustodire  ;  as  the  aj). 
parition,  called  a,wrai(li,  was  supposed  to  be  that 
of  one's  guardian  angel.  A.S.  weard,  Isl.  vard, 
Alem.  Germ.  wf/'V,  ail  signify  a  guardian,  a  keep- 
er. Now  the  use  of  swurili,  S.  li.  shows  that 
the  letters  have  been  transposed,  in  one  or  other  of 
the  terras  ;  so  that  the  original  jnouunciation  may 
have  been  ward  or  wart. 

When  the  maid  informed  the  disciples,  that  the 
apostle  Peter  was  standing  before  the  gate  of  the 
house  in  which  they  were  assembled,  they  said, 
"  It  is  his  angel i"  Acts  xii.  15.  This  exactly  cor. 
responds  to  the  idea  still  entertained  by  (he  vulgar. 
If  literally  rendered,  in  our  languagi',  it  would  he, 
"  It  is  his  iwa?'</i,"  i.  e.  his  guardian  angel.  For 
the  notion,  that  every  one  had  a  tutelar  angel,  who 
sometimes  appeared  in  his  likeness,  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Jews,  but  received  by  the  ancient  Per. 
sians,  by  the  Saracens,  and  by  many  other  Gentile 
nations.  V.  Wolf.  Cur.  Philol.  in  loc. 
WRAITH,  s. 

The  yunger  scho  wond  upon  land  weil  neir, 
Kicht  solitair  benelh  the  buss  and  breir, 

Quiiyle    on  the  corns  and   wrailli  of  labouring 
men. 
As  outlaws  do,  scho  maid  an  easy  fen. 

Jlcnrjjxonc,  Evergreen,  i.  141. 

"  Waste,"  Gl.  Ramsay.     But  it  seems  rather  to 
signify,   provision,   food;    Su.G.   %vard,  Isl.  verd, 
id.  •  A.S.  ge-weordnng  hus,  refcctorium,  Gl.  Ael- 
fric  ;  from  Su.G.  war-a,  to  cat. 
WRAITH,  adj.     Wroth. 

And  in  hir  sleip  wod  wraith,  in  eiiery  place 
Hyr  semyt  crucU  linee  gau  hir  chace. 

Doug.  Virgil,  116.  15. 

Wraitwly,  adv.     Furiously. 

Wallace  was  grewyt  quhen  he  sic  tary  saw. 
Sumi)art  amowet,   wruith/ij  till  it  he  went, 
Be  forss  otl'  handis  he  raist  out  of  the  stent. 

fVallacc,  iv.  237.  MS. 
Thairwith  wraithlj  thai  wirk,  thai  wourthy  in 
\vcdis.  Gawan  and  Gul.  ii.  '20. 

A.  S.  wrath,  anger. 
'^RAK,  Wraik,  Wrack,   Wreck,    Wrek,  s. 
1.  Whatever   is    thrown    out    by    the   sea,    as 
broken  pieces  of  wood,  sea-weed,  &c.,  S. 


2.  It  is  often  appropriated  to  sea-weed,  S. 

"  The  Polaek — is  frequently  caught  close  by  thr 
shore,  almost  among  the  wrack  or  ware."  Barry's 
Orkney,  p.  295. 

"  Rackwick,  near  a  place  where  sea.  wrack,  or 
weed,  is  thrown  in  with  impetuosity."  Ibid.  p. 
224. 

"  The  shores  abound  with  plenty  of  fine  broad 
leaved  rich  sea-weed  or  zcreck  for  manure."  P. 
Ballantrae,  Ayrs.  Statist.  Ace.  i.  113. 

This  receives  different  names  in  different  parts 
ofS. 

"  Uutton  icraek,  and  ladt/  wrack,  arc  best  for 
kelp,  and  the  only  kinds  used,  unless  the  price  be 
very  high.  Except  these  two  kinds,  every  other  is 
very  expensive  in  manufacturing,  and  produces  but 
little  kelp."  P.  Kilflnichen,  Argyles.  Statist.  Ace. 
xiv.  181.  182. 

O.  K.  rekc,  id.  "  Rcke,  wede  of  the  sea  brought 
uppe  wyth  the  llowd  ;"  Huloct.    Kliot,  id.  vo.  Ulua. 

3.  The' weeds  gathered  from  land,  and  generally 
piled  up  in  heaps  for  being  burnt,  S.  wreck, 
id.  Norfolk  ;  Grose. 

"  There  are  amongst  them  that  will  not  suffer 
the  wrack  to  be  taken  off  their  land,  because  (say 
they)  it  keeps  the  corn  warm."  Pennecuik's  Tweed- 
dale,  p.  G. 

4.  Trash,  refuse  of  any  kind. 

Ane  wrechc  sail  half  na  mair, 
Bot  ane  schort  scheit,  at  hei<l  and  feit, 

For  all  his  wreh  and  wair. 
For  all  the  v:rak  a  wrechc  can  pak, 

And  in  his  baggis  imbrace. 
Yet  dcid  sail  tak  him  be  the  bak, 
And  gar  him  cry,  Allace! 

Bljjth,  Dannafi/ne  Puemt,  p.  182. 
Lord  Hailes  confounds  this  word  with  Frack, 
ready,  q.  v.  But,  in  this  poem,  the  wealth  of  a 
miser  is  represented  as  mere  trash,  because  he  can 
carry  nothing  away  with  him,  when  he  leaves  this 
world  ;  and  is  therefore  characterized  by  two  me- 
taph.  terms,  both  used  to  denote  the  refuse  cast  out 
by  the  sea,  wrci  and  zcair.  tVrai  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  another  ])oem. 

Quhill  I  had  ony  thing  to  spend. 
And  stuffit  Weill  with  warldis  zcrak, 
Ainang  my  freinds  I  wes  weill  kend. 

liannatijnc  Pocmi,,  p.  184.  st.  2. 
Su.G.  zcrak  not  only  signifies  what  in  E.  is  pro- 
perly  denominated  icrccL  but  any  thing  that  is  of 
little  value,  mere  trash  ;  Dan.  vrag,  id.  This,  how. 
ever,  has  not  been  the  original  form  of  the  word, 
but  rai,  rei.  Thus  wag-rek,  bona  naufragii,  is 
from  zcag,  zcaag,  a  wave,  and  ret. a,  to  cast  away, 
to  drive,  ([.  what  is  driven  ashore  by  the  waves. 
Sn.C!.  rath  synon.  with  wagrei ;  Ihre,  vo.  Jlcia. 
IVugrech  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  0.  Fr.  varech, 
whence  Skene  improperly  deduces  ;;rt»r  ;  L.  B.  va- 
rect-tim,  zvarcct-inn.  Jus  vareci,  Isl.  hrat,  res  ab. 
jecta;  Olav.  Lex.  Kun. 

To  WRAMP,  -J.  a.     To  sprain  any   part  of  the 
body,  S.  Cumb.     Pvc  wrampit  my  kutc,  I  have 
sprained  my  ancle. 
That  this  word  has,  in  the  Goth,  dialects,  signifi. 
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ed  to  distort  in  general,  appears  from  Belg.  uremp' 

en,  although  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  distort  the 

niiiuth. 

Wramp,  J-.     A  twist  or  sprain,  S. 

It  will  1)0  better  than  swine  seam 
For  any  wramp  or  ininyic. 

Wut son's  Coll.  i.  GO. 
WRANG,  s.     Wrong,  S. 

And  syff  tl'at  ony  man  (haim  by 
JIad  ony  thiiii>  that  wcs  worthy, — 
With  r^chf  or  i:raiv^  it  have  wald  thai. 

'  Ihirhour,  i.  209.  MS. 
Wrangwis,  Wrangwiss,  at/j.      1.  Wrong,  not 
proper. 

Wyss  mon  said,  Nay,  it  war  bot  dcrysioun, 
To  croun  him  Kin:;  bot  woicc  of  the  parlymcnt, 
P'or  thai  wyst  norht!,'yft'Sootiand  waid  consent. 
Othir  sum  said,  it  w;is  tlio  wrangtcis  (ilace. 
IVidlace,  viii.  649.  MS. 
2.  Wrongful,  unjust  ;  Wyntown. 

Wiss  or  zi'/y  is  int'rely  A.  S.  ivhc,  manner,  used 
as  a  term,  in  many  words  in  <hat  langna;;e,  forming 
the  s.  to  which  it  is  allixcd  info  an  adj.,  as  riht. 
tcise,  whence  li.  right-cous.  The  Is),  term  is  rm; 
the  Su.G.  wis,  as  rucl-wis  righteous,  fraeg-icis,  in- 
q  nisi  live. 

WRANGIS,  Wrayngis,  s.  pi.     «  Tke  ribs  or 
floor  timbers   of  a    ship  ;  Fr.  varaiigues,    id." 
Rudd. 
The  (alloned  burdis  kcst  ano  pikky  low, 
Upblcsis  ouerloff,  hotschis,  ivrtiiigi',  and  how. 
Doug.  Urgil,  276.  33. 
Thare  cabillis  now,  and  fhare  hcde  towis  re. 

paris. 
And  gan  to  forge  newlic  t^rai/ng/f  and  aris. 

lb  hi.   153.  7. 
To    WRAPLE,  V.  a.      To   intangle,   to  warp, 
S.  B. 

For  Nory's  heart  began  to  cool  full  fast, 
When  she  fand  (liings  had  taken  sic  a  cast, 
And  sac  (lirow  illicr  Krapl'd  wen,',  that  she 
Began  to  dicatl  atweesh  them  what  might  be. 
lion's  llcdenorc,  p.  86. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this   is 
originally  the  same   with   IVrabil,  q.  t.  ;  although 
the  term  is  here  used  in  a  melaph.  sense. 

WRAT,  s.  A  wart  or  hard  rough  excrescence, 
chiefly  on  the  fingers,  S.  ;  the  Verruca  of  phy- 
sicians.     Belg.  XL-rcitte. 

"  lie  who  would  rightly  draw  a  mans  portraturc 
must  paint  his  blemishes  as  well  as  his  beautie:  In 
siith  a  case  his  tends  Sc  his  wrinkles  must  be  wroght 
with  the  pinsell,  that  his  image  may  bee  like  unto 
himselfe."  Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  1051. 
WRATACK,  s.     A  dwarf,  S.  B. 

There's  Kratticts,  and  cripples,  and  cranshaks, 

And  all  the  wandoghls  that  I  ken, 

No  sooner  they  speak  to  the  wenches, 

But  they  are  ta'en  far  enough  ben. 

Song,  Ross's  Ilelcnorc,  p.  149. 
This   would  seem  to   resemble  Gael,   bridach,  or 
cruiteam;  both,  according  to  Shaw,   signifying   a 
dwarf. 


To  WRATCH,   Wretch,   -u.  n.     Ta  become 
niggardly,  S.     V.  Rich,  v. 
Belg.  vret,  vrettig,  niggardly,  coveloHS. 

WRATE,  pret.  v.     Apparently,  died. 
Nynteyn  yliere  held  he  his  stale, 
And  in  the  twentyd  yere  he  wra/c. — 
Of  his  kynrik  the  twentyd  yhere 
He  dej/d,  aiul  wes  broucht  on  here. 

ll'ijn/ozun,  ix.  10.  44. 
Sa  fyftene  yere  he  held  that  state, 
And  in  the  sextend  yere  he  zerafe. 

■     Ibid.  20.  18. 
I  have  observed  no  kindred  word,  unless  it  should 
be  MoesG.  tsrat-oti,    to  go,   to  make  a  journey, 
whence,  most  probably,   Isl.  rut-u,   percgrinari ;  q. 
departed  this  life. 

WRE,  Barbour,  ii.   434.     Leg.  vrc  as  in  MS. 
V.  Ure,  Chance. 

WREAD,  Wreath,  s.     A  place  for  inclosing 

cattle,  Ang. 

A.S.  zcractli,  muninicn,  a  fortification  or  iiiclo. 
sure.  Su.G.  zcrct,  a  small  field,  an  inclosure,  rcilf 
Isl.  rcit-r,  id.  Ncpnurcil-r,  naporum  septum,  a 
small  inclosure  for  rearing  ra))es  or  turnips.  West 
Goth.  Laws,  biugg  rcil,  agellus  hurdeo  consitus  ; 
Hire,  vo.  Wret. 

WREE,  s.  An  instrument  for  cleansing  grain, 
by  separating  that  which  is  shelled  from  wliat 
retains  the  husks.  Loth.  ;  pron.  also  Ree,  q.  v. 
To  Wree,  v.  a.  To  separate  shelled  from  un- 
shelled  grain.  As  applied  to  pulse,  to  cleanse 
them  from  the  sand.  Loth. 

This  is  distinguished  from  riddling;  as  in  the  lat. 
tor  operation,  c\cTy  thing  is  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  sieve  except  the  straw.  By  the  way,  1  may  re- 
mark that,  although  Skinner  naturally  enough  de- 
duces A.  S.  hriddel,  a  sieve,  from  hredd-an,  libe- 
rare,  because  grain  is  thus  freed  from  the  chaff,  he 
docs  not  seem  to  have  observed  that  Teut.  rcd~en 
signifies  to  sift,  whence  Germ,  retjter.en,  id. 

To  WREE,  V.  a.     To  writhe.     V,  Wry. 
WREGH,  s.     Wretch. 

A  wregh  to  were  a  nobill  scarlet  gouu  ; 

A  badlyng,  furryng  parsillit  wcle  with  sable; — 

It  may  wcle  ryme,  bot  it  accordis  nought. 

Ballad,  1508,  .S'.  P.  11.  iii.  125. 
A.S.   ivraecca,   an  exile;  also,   a    wretch;   Som- 
ner.     To  this  Isl.  warg.r,   exul,   and  Su.G.  tuarg, 
latro,  are  evidently  allied. 

To  WREIL,  Wrele,  v.  n.     "  To  wriggle,  turn 
about,"  Rudd. 

Quha  is  attaychit  vnto  ane  staik,  we  se 
May  go  no  forther,  but  ivrcil  about  that  tre  ; 
Rychf  so  am  I  to  Virgyllis  text  ibound, 
I  may  not  fle,  les  then  my  fault  be  found. 
Doug,  i'irgil,  8.  27. 
And  first  Sergest  behynd  sonc  left  has  he 
iVreland  on  skellyis,  and  vndeippis  of  the  sc. 

Ibid.  134.  51. 
Luctantem,  struggling,  is  the  word  used  by  Virg. 
in  the  latter  passage.     In  the  former,  zcrigglu  seems 
correspondent,  as  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
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barbarous  custom  of  tying  a  cock  to  a  tree,  and 
throwing  at  it. 

Hudd.  views  it  as  probably  corr.  from  wriggle. 

It  seems  nearly   synon.    with  O.  E.  wri/ll,    which 

Junius  renders,  curam  atque  solicitudineni  alicui  rei 

impcnderc.     It  occurs  in  a  work  ascribed  to  Chauc. 

In  winning  all  their  witte  they  wrull. 

Ploi/ghmans  Tale,  v.  349. 

Junius  derives  it  from  Dan.  lurolig,  discrucior 
animo,  distjuietor  ;  wrolig  sinde,  mens  distracla. 

To  WREIST,  Wrist,  Wrest,  -v.  a.     To  sprain 
any  part  of  the  body,  S.  wram/>^  sjnon. 
Hay  as  aue  brydlit  catt  I  brauk  ! 
I  haif  isrchdt  my  schank. — 
Quhilk  of  my  leggis,  as  ye  trow, 
Was  it  that  I  hurt  now  ? 

Lymlsaii,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  43. 
"  He,    going    through   Aberdeen, —    unhappily 
•wrested  his  coot  or  leg."     Spalding's  Troubles,  i. 
287. 

Like  E.  lureil,  from  A.S.  zeraes(-an,  intorquere. 
Wriest,  j-.       l.  A  writhe   or  twist ;    in  refe- 
rence to  the  mode  of  tuning  a  musical  instru- 
ment. 

Thair  instruments  all  maist  war  fidillis  lang, 
But   with   a  string  quhilk  neuer  a  %vric.it  ycid 
wrang.  Police  of  Iloiivur,  ii.  4. 

2.  A  sprain,  S.  ;  wramp,  synon. 

First  shear  it  small,  and  rind  it  sine, 
Into  a  kettle  clean  and  fine, 
It  will  be  good  against  the  pine 
Of  any  wriest  or  stricnyie. 

IVatson's  Coll.  i.  60. 
WREK,  s.     Refuse.     V.  Wrak. 

WRETCH,  Wreche,  j-.     A  niggard,  a  cove- 
tous person,  S. 

Be  not  ane  zcrcche,  for  oucht  that  may  befall : 
To  that  vnhappy  vice  and  thow  be  Ihrall, 
Till  al  men  thow  salbe  abhoininabili : 
Kingis  nor  kniehfis  ar  nouer  conuenabill 
To  reulc  pepil,  be  thay  not  liberal! :. 
Was  neuer  )  it  na  wrctche  to  honour  abill. 
Lyndwfs  IVarkis,  1692,  p.  258. 
To  WRETH  one's  self,  v.  a.     To  be  wroth,  or 
filled  with  indignation. 

The  King  then  urelhijt  him  cncrely. 
And  said,  '  Sthyr  IJyschop,  sekyrly 
'  GylFthow  wald  kep  thi  fewte, 
'  Thow  maid  nane  sic  speking  to  me.' 

Barbour,  i.  425.  MS. 
The  Dowglas  then  his  way  has  tane 
Rycht  to  the  horss,  as  he  him  bad  j 
Bot  he  tliat  him  in  yhemsell  had. 
Than  warnyt  him  dispitously  ; 
Bot  he  that  wrcth  him  encrely, 
Fellit  hym  with  a  suerdys  dyut. 

Barbour,  ii.  138.  MS. 
A.S.  ti-raeth-ian  indignare.     It  may  however  be, 
writhed  himi>ctf,    from  A.   S.  zoreoth-inn,    aretli. 
ian,  intorquere,   (Somner,)  used  metaph. 
Wrethly,  adv.     With  indignation,  wrathfull)-. 
He  on  his  wayis  wrethly  went,  but  wcne. 
Henrifsone,  Bannatync  Poems,  p.  133. 


It  is  wiethly  ia  p.  33;  but  wrethly  in  Passages 
not  understood. 

To  WRY,  Wreye,  v.  a.     To  turn,  to  twist. 
Now  the  le  scheyt,  and  now  the  luf  thay  slayk, 
Set  in  ane  fang,  and  threw  the  ra  abakc 
Bayth  to  and  fra,  al  dyd  thare  nokkys  wry. 
Doug.  Virgil,  156.  17. 
JVrie  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  a  similar  sense. 
This  Phebus  gan  away  ward  for  io  wrien  \ 
Him  thought  his  woful  herle  brast  atwo. 

Manciples:  7'.  v.  17211. 
"  To  turn,  to  incline;"  Tyrwhitt.  A.  S.  wrig-nn, 
tendcre.     Aelc  gesceaft  wrigath  with  his  gccyndes  ; 
Omnis  crcatura  tendit  juxta  ejus  naturam  ;  Boet.  c. 
25. 

To  wreye  is  used  by  James  I. 

So  tolfer  quhilum  did  sihe  it  to  wreye. 
There  was  bot  clymbe  and  rycht  downward  hye  , 
And  sura  were  eke  that  fallyng  had  sore. 

King's  Quair,  v.  13. 
This   is  a   description   of  the  wheel   of  fortune. 
A.S.  fo-wrilh.aii,  signifying   detorquere ;  perhaps 
we  may  rather  trace  the  term  to  writh-an,  than  to 
"crig-an. 
To  WRY,  V.  a.     To  cover,  to  conceal. 

This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  the  following  pa?. 
sage,  rather  than,  ojipose,  contradict,  as  ex[)l.  by 
Rudd. 

Quha  sa  vehement  fyre 

Draif  from  thare  schippis  thus   wise  birnand 

schire  ? 
The  dcde  is  auld  for  to  beleif  or  tcry, 
Bot  the  memor  remains  perjictually. 

Doug.  Virgil,  276.  44. 
It  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  literal  sense. 
He  is  ay  angry  as  is  a  pissemirc. 
Though  that  he  have  all  that  he  can  desire. 
Though  I  him  wric  a-niglit,   and  make  him 
warm.  Sompnourcs  T.  v.  7409. 

A.S.  wre-on,  icri-on,  zcrig-an,  tegcre,  operire. 
celare,  abscondere. 

WRIBLE,  s.     A   quaver,  the  act  of  warbling; 
also,  written  wcrble. 
Throw  the  moist  air  dois  snow  quhytc  swanni'; 

tie, 

Wele  sounding  xcriblis  throw  thare  throttis  lang. 
Doug.  Virgil,  233.  31. 


Alem.   uucrb'Cn    verterc,    Teut.    werveU 


to 


twirl,  literally,  to  turn  round.      V.  Wiiabil. 
WRIG,  s.     I.  The  youngest  or  feeblest  bird  in 

a  nest,  S. 
2.  A  weak  or  puny  child,  or  the  youngest  of  the 

family,  S. 

A.  Bor.  reckling  seems  to  be  a  derival.,  q.  -.crig. 
ling.  It  signifies  "  an  unhealthy  child,  pig,  or 
lamb;  (also,)  the  nestling,  or  smaller  bird  in  a 
nest.  Wrccklin  is  evidenily  the  same;  "  the  least 
animal  in  a  brood  or  litter  ;"  Gl.  Grose. 

The  origin  may  be  Isl.  warg,  an  exile.    V.  Wal- 

I.TnilAG. 

WRIGGLE,  s.     V.  WiNDSKEw. 
WRJGHT,  s.   The  general  name  used  for  a  com- 
mon carpenter,  S.     Id.  East  Riding  of  Yorks. 
VVrighlis  welterand  dounc  treis,  wit  ye  but  weir. 
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OriLiiiit  hurdys  fiil  hie  in  hoUis  sahaire. 

Gawdti  and  Got.  ii.  13. 
A.S.  wn/lita,  wiirhta,  a  workman,  one  by  whom 
any  Ihing  is  framed.     It  is  evidently  Irom  wj/rc-an, 
to  vrork. 

To   WRIK,  V.    a.     To  wreck,  to  avenge,  King 
Hart. 

A.  S.  zcric-an,  id. 
WRINGLE,  s.     A  writhing  motion,  S.  B.  ei- 
ther allied  to  E.   wrigg/e,  or  to  the  following 
word.     V.  also  Wrinklit. 
WRINK,  Wrynk,  s.     1.  A  turning  or  winding. 
Als  felc  zsrinlci.i  and  tiirnys  can  sche  mak, 
As  dois  the  swallo  with  hir  plumes  blak, 
Fleaud  and  scirsand  swiftlie  tliaro  and  here. 
Doug.  I'ir-^il,  426.  33. 
2.  A  trick,  a  fraud,  a  subterfuge,  as  synon.  with 
ivyle. 

Pardonaris  gettis  no  chcretie, 

AVitliowt  that  we  debait  it, 

Amangis  the  wyvis  with  wrinkh  and  wylis  ; 

As  all  Diy  mcrvcllis  men  beg_v  lis 

13c  our  fair  fals  ilalfery. 

Lijndsaj/,  S.  P.  R.  ii.  68. 
Now   ar   noucht    thro  may   traistly   trow   the 

ferde  : 
^\■clth  is  away,  and  wit  is  worthin  ivrynkis. 
lUiUatlc,  1508,  S'.  P.  R.  iii.  133. 
i.  c.  AVisdom  has  become  mere  guile. 
This  is  the  same  with  O.  E.  wrenchc. 

()  graceles,  ful  blind  is  thy  coureite, 
For  nothing  art  thou  ware  of  the  disccife, 
Which  that  this  fox  yshapen  hath  to  thee; 
His  wily  wrenches  thou  iic  niavst  not  flee. 
Chunoncs  Ycm.  t.  v.  16549, 
She  knewe  eche  icrcnche  and  every  gisc 
Of  love,  and  every  secret  wile. 

Rom.  Rose,  y.  4291. 
JVrcnle  occurs  in  (he  same  sense. 

Thekvngcomto  London^  with  lawe  to  mote 

in  bcnke, 
Men  sauh  on  the  kyngc's  side  ther  was  no  gilc, 
no  wrenie. 

11.  Briinnc,  p.  58. 
A.S.  itrcnc,   '.irrncc,  frans,  dolus,  sfratagenia. 
1^1.  rcihti  frauduleiitus.    The  source  is  Tcut.  ranrt. 
rn    irnvk.en,  to  bend,  to  turn.     Ilcnce  Kiini  pri- 


marily, as  vrc  have  seen,  denotes  a  winding.  Tcut. 
rancie,  renckc,  is  used  in  both  senses ;  flexus, 
Hexio,  ilcxus  viarum  ;  also,  fallacia,  astutiu;  Germ. 
raenkc.     Hence, 

Wrinklit,  part.  adj.     Intricate,  having  many 
turnings. 

Sa,  as  thay  say,  vmquhile  the  hous  in  Crete, 
Hate  Labyrinthus,  with  mony  went  and  stretc, 
Had    urinHit    wallis,    ane    thousand    slicbtis 

wrocht, 
For  to  dissaue  all  vncouth  therin  brocht. 

Doug.  Virgil,  147.  10. 
This  same  labyrinth  is  elsewhere  described  as 
Full  o(  wrinllil  oucrturnabil  dissait. 

I/ml.  163.  22. 
WRITER,  s.     An  attorney,  S. 

I've  been  at  drunken  ivriters'  feasts. — 

Burns,  i.  139. 
WRO,  Wrco,  s. 

Nerc  Sandyforth  (her  is  a  ai'/'oo. 

And  nerc  that  nvo  is  a  wvll ; 
A  ston  ther  is  the  wel  even  fro. — 
True  Thomas,  Jamicson^s  Popul.  Ball,  ii,  39. 
"  MS.  Cott.  broo,  i.  c.   broic,    brae,  or  rising 
ground."     N.  ibid. 

1   suspect  that  it  rather  signifies   an  inclosure, 
■wrae,  S.  B.     V.  Rae. 
WROIK,  f.     Spite,  revenge, 

Saturnus  get  Juno, 

That  can  of  w  raith  and  malice  neuer  ho. 
Nor  satisfyit  of  her  auld  furie  nor  zcruit, 
Has  send  adoun  vnto  the  Troianc  nauy 

Iris Doug.  Virgil,  148.  3. 

WROKEN, /)a;-/./>rt.     Revenged. 

It  wyll  my  mind  assuage,  for  to  be  wroken 
On   hir  quham    by  Troy   birnt  is  and  doun 
brokin.  Doug.  Virgil,  58.  35. 

From  A.  S.  uraecan,  ulcisci. 
WROUL,    s.      An   ill-grown  person,  or    punv 

child,  S,     V.  Warwolf. 
WUGGLE,  s.      A  bog  or  marsh,  S.  B.      V. 

Waggle. 
To  WURBLE,  V.  «.     To  wriggle.     V.  Wra- 

niL. 
WVKDY,  adj.    Worth,  deserving.    V.  Werdy. 
WULLSOME,  adj.     Wild.     V.  under  Wir.i,. 
adj. 
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1'  consonant   corresponds   to    A.S.   G   before  a 
vowel.     This  has  generally  in  S.  been  printed 
3,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  A.S.  letter  to 
the  form  of  the  Roman  5,  although  there  is  not 
the  lead  affinity  as  to  power.     Sibb.  has  ob- 
served, that  "  the  printers  having  no  such  cha- 
racter in  their  founts, — substituted  5  in  many 
of  the  early  printed  books,"  whence,  "  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  came  to  be  written  in  its 
short  form,  or  without   a  tail,  and  at  last,  in 
more  instances  than  one,  to   be  pronounced  as 
if  it  actually  had  been  5  or  :." 
But  this,  I  apprehend,  must  not  entirely  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  our  typographers,  but  perhaps 
primarily  to  the  inacc.iracy,  if  not,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  the  ignorance  of  the  writers  or  copy- 
ists of  MSS.,  who,  in  writing  the  A.S.  g,  did 
not  properly  distinguish  it  in  form  from  the 
long  :,  or  5.    V.  Macpherson's  Rules  for  read- 
ing Wyntown's  Chronicle. 
This  being  a  gross  corruption,  which  can  serve 
no  end  but  to  mislead  or  perplex  the  reader,  it 
is  uniformly  rejected  in   this  Dictionary,  even 
where  the  language  quoted  has  been  printed  in 
this  manner.    There  can  be  no  objection  to  this 
change,  that  would  not  be  equally  valid  against 
the  correction  of  any  other  error  in  orthography. 
For  antiquity  can  never  sanction  absurdity. 
Sibb-   has  justly  remarked,  that  in  some  of  the 
most  ancient  MS.  copies  of  Wyntown's  Chro- 
nicle, and  Barbour's  Bruce,  the    words    ijear, 
7/earn,  i/oung,  &c.  are  wnnen  //hear,  jy/iearn, 
yhing,  &c.  which  ascertains  the   pronunciation 
beyond  a  doubt.     This  holds  true,  at  least,  in 
a  variety  of  instances. 
He  also  observes,  that  the  power  of  the  A.S.  fi-, 
in  the  instances  referred  to,  "  was  uniformly 
gli."     That  it  was  so,  is   probable.     But   we 
have  not  sufficient  evidence  for  asserting  this 
without  limiiauon.     G,  in  the  same  connexion, 
is  aspirated  in  Belg.    V.  iiewel's  Nether- Dutch 
Academy,  p.  3.     This  seems   to  be  the  reason 
why  Kdian  writes  the  prefix  o//f,  .is  g/ie-zraer, 
certus,  gIte-KEii;  arma,  &c.     But  in  Germ., 
before  c  and  i,  it  is  pron.  as  y  conson  '.it.     Gf 
al.o,  the  seventh  letter  of  t!ie  MoeiG.,  Lein^ 
entirely  different  from  the  third,  which  is  writ- 
ten precisely  as  the  Gr.  Gamma,  seems  to  have 
been  pioncunced  as  j/  consonai.t.     Thus  Gr. 
till*  i,  «  ritten  by  Ulpliilas  liota,  mJ«.»i  gudaioi, 
ndoi  gi,uas,  &c.    Ihe  Notthem  wriiers  in  ren- 
dering ti  is  letter  use  j,  which  has  the  sound 
of   //. 
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Rudd.  observes  that  "  it  is  very  ordinary  with  old 
authors  to  prelix  y  or  i  to  verbs,  participles, 
and  verbal  nouns,  for  ornament  or  the  verse's 
sake  :  which  they  have  done  in  imitation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  who  made  the  same  use  of  their 
o;e,  afterwards  changed  into  y  or  ?'." 

But,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  scarcely  anv  of 
our  writers  have  adopted  this  mode,  exci'pt  the 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld :  and  it  is  certainly  f  jreign 
to  our  dialect  of  the  Goth.;  in  which  there  is 
hardly  a  vestige  of  any  prefix,  similar  to  that 
of  the  A.S.,  having  been  used. 

There  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  particularizing 
these  words ;  as,  in  most  instances,  tiie  only 
thing,  that  distinguishes  them  from  common  E  , 
is  the  use  of  this  prefix.  Doug,  uses  y  .ail:  for 
haketi,  yht  for  bt,  yberkd  for  buried,  ijbore  for 
born,  ybound  for  bound,  ybrokin  for  broken, 
&c.  Any,  that  deserve  particular  attention,  will 
be  found  under  the  letter  /. 

It  may  be  added,  that,  in  the  south  of  S.,^  con- 
sonant isprrfixed  to  a  variety  of  woru^  which  are 
elsewhere  pronounced  without  it ;  as  yaik  for 
ache,  yailcer  aii  ear  of  corn,  ijield  age,  for  etid^ 
yiil  for  ide,i/esk  hiccup,  for  eesk,  S  ;'.  i<c.  &c. 
fills  muot  be  attributed  to  the  connexion  of 
the  southern  counties  with  tlie  Anglo-Saxc.is  j 
as  y,  in  this  form,  is  merely  the  vestige  of  A.S. 
g€  prefix.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  accou.it  fcr  (4ie 
similar  use  of  this  consonant,  in  some  instances, 
in  Banfls.  an  I  Buchan. 

YA,  Yji.\,  adv.     Yia,  yes,  Moray. 
lie  said,  ''  Thir  V^  ar  fast  ciimnmnd  : 
"  Thai  ar  wcill  ncr  uow  at  our  band. 
"  Sa  is  tlier  ouy  help  at  the  ? 
"  For  we  sail  sonc  assaiilyt  be." 
'   la  Schyr,'  he  said,   '  a.<\  that  I  may.' 

Barbour,  vi.  013    MS. 
"  Vu,  wilt  thoij  ?"  said  Wallace,  *  i.uu  tak 
thee  that. 

Jamiefon\  Puj)ul.  Hall.  ii.  17,'i. 
MoesG.ja,yff/;,  Su.G.^u,  A.S.  in,  j/a,  gea.  Arm. 
J",  id. 

To  YABBLE,  r.  w.     To  gabble,  Fife. 
YAD,  s.     A  piece  of  bad  coal,  which  becomes  a 
white  ashy  lump  in  the  liie,  File  ;  i^aist,  S)  ion. 
YAD,  Yade,  Yaud,  *.     Properly,  an  oM  mare, 
S.  i  m  Yoiks.  it  ^igiiitivs  a  horse ;  t.  jade,  a 
worii-uut-horsc,  A.  B^r.  _yflttrf.  . 
Suppois  I  war  am-  auld  t/aid  aver, 
Schotr  furth  oiir  clcucli»  to  sqiiishi;  the  cIoTir, 
1  \\ald  at  Voul  Oe  Iiousit  and  suld. 

Dunbar,  tin  on.  S.  i>.  i.  339. 
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On  his  grey  i^ade  as  he  did  ride 

He  prick'd  her  on  wi'  meiklc  pride. 

Ritson''sS.  Sun^s,  i.  197. 
"   If  wads  were  j/ai/f,  beggars  wad  ride  ;"   Ram- 
say's S.    Frov.   p.   42.  i.  e.  tcishesy  or  zcoiild  be'f. 
Kelly  gives  it  otherwise;  "  If  zoishns  were  horses, 
beggars  would  ride  ;"   p.  178. 

Lye  observes,  on  the  K.  word,  that  a  horse  of 
tw.'lve  years  olil  or  above  is  called /a/Ar-i/r,  from  jad 
or  Jadci,  which  denotes  the  failure  of  (lie  teeth  ; 
Add.  Jun.  I'^fym.  Jlimcnjodijr,  is  rendered,  C(iiii 
soils,  in  the  Voliispa;  from  hiineii,  heaven,  anil^'ui/, 
uliich,  I  apprehend,  is  the  word  that  properly  sig- 
nilies  offspring.  Tent,  gade  denotes  a  mate,  male 
or  female,  properly  amoiig  birds.  Sibb.  views  the 
wiird  as  formed  from  the  v.  to  so;  ijuid^  or  ycde, 
signifying  gone,  spent,  or  wasted."  Chron.  S.  P. 
i.  3  JO. 

YAD-SKYVAn,  .?.    Apparently,  one  who  drives  an 
o'd  n)  ;re. 

This  is  one  of  t!i£  terras  used  by  Dunbar  in- his 
Flyting. 

Mutton  dryver,  girnal  ryrar,  yad  skyoar,  foul 
fell  ihce. 

Evergreen,  ii.  CO. 
From  y'ad,  q.  r.  and  perhaps  Su.G.  skiuJ:oa  to 
drive. 
To  Y ATF,  V.  n.     1 .  To  bark  ;  properly  denoting 

fh'   noise  made  by  a  small  do^,  to  yelp,  S. 
2.  To  prate,  to  talk  pertly  ;  used  as  expressive  of 
contempt,  S. 

It  seems  the  same  with  O.K.  yaxdp^  allied  to  A.S. 
^(alp-nn^  exchmare,  gloriari;  i's\.  t^ialj'-ra,  iiicon- 
di*a  loqui.  The  latter  term  nearly  expresses  the 
idea  in  sfi^sc  2. 

To  YAIK,  Yaick,  v.  v.    Ti  ache,  S.  A. 
Tliay  chaist  away  Justice  and  Fiquitie, 
For  Idik  of  qiiliilks  my  held  dois  wark  and  yn//;. 
Lament.  L.  Scull.      V.  Wakk.. 
"   Ojlc — is  pr.jli'abil  aganis  gret  labouris  of  the 
boddy,   &  miUi»aris   thu  t/aickiiig  of  the  membris." 
Al)|«.  llamiltoun'b  Calechisme,   Fol.  IIH),  b. 
This  is  merely  a  provincial  pron   of  ache. 
To  YAIK,  r.  n.     To  quiver,  to  shake. 
I  saw  the  ashtre  and  the  aik, 
That  Aeolus  :;art  yield  and  ijaik 
By  his  maist  l)itter  blast. 

Jitird'.s-  Pilgr.  JViif.'ion's  Coll.  ii.  16. 
As  it  is  written  zaik,  it  may  perhaps  be  :  proper, 
and  thus  be  meant  merely  for  ihahe. 
YAIR,  Y.vihe,  Yare,  s.    I.  An  inclo?ure,  com- 
monly cf  a  scn.i-cin  ular  foim,  built  of  btones,' 
or    constructed    of   otaki;s   and    watiied    works 
stretching   into  a   tideway,  for  the  purpose  of 
det'itiii'fj  the  fi.-Ii  when  the  tide  ebbs,  S. 
"   All  they  qnha  hes  cruvcs  or  i/rtref,  slanks,  or 
nvlnis  in  waters,  quhere   the  sea  tlowes  and  ebbes, 
or  quhere  salmon,  troutes,  or  the  Irye  of  anie  fisch 
of  the  sea,  or  cf  fresch  waters  ascends  and  descends  ; 
that  ilk  hecke  of  the  cruves  sail  be  at  the  least  twa 
iache  wide.'     1  Stat.  Rob.  i.  e.  11.  s.  1. 

Qui  habeat  cross,  vel  piscar^AS.  sea  stagna,  &c. 
Lat. 


•*  There  are  a  good  number  of  salmon  caught  on 
the  sea  coast,  sometimes  by  nets  and  cobles,  called 
a  s/dl  fishing,  but  chielly  by  means  of  yaires,  or 
small  indosures,  built  in  a  curve  or  semicircular 
form  near  the  shore.  At  high  water  the  salmon 
comes  within  these  j^  at  res,  and  at  low  water  is  easily 
taken,  having  nj  w.ay  to  esca|)0."  P.  Killearn,  Koss. 
S.atisf.  X-.i.   i.  '>S'i. 

"  The — Yuir  Fishings,  so  productive  in  this  pa- 
rish, seem  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  it.  A  i/itre  is 
built  of  stones  gathered  from  the  tide  water  mark, 
about  four  feet  in  height,  and  of  considerable  length, 
and  stretches  out  into  the  river  in  '  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  or  of  three  sides  of  a  square  ;  but  to  give 
it  a  probability  of  succeeding,  it  must  proceed  from 
a  point  of  land,  so  as  to  inclose  a  bay."  P.  Card- 
ross,  Dunbartons.  Statist.  Ace.  xvii.  217. 
2.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  a  sore  of  scaffolding, 
which  juts  out  into  a  river  or  frith  in  a  straight 
line,  S. 

"  Upon  the  point  of  these  inches,  they  erect  what 
ate  called  ^arc,?,  a  sort  of  scallold  projecting  into 
the  water,  upon  which  they  build  little  huts  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  weather  ;  from  these  scatlolds 
they  let  down  at  certain  times  of  the  tide,  their  nets, 
and  are  ofti-n  very  successful  in  taking  the  smaller 
fish,  such  as  herrings,  garvies  or  sprats,  sparlings 
or  smelts,  small  whitings,  haddocks,  sea  trouts  and 
eds."  P.  Alloi,  Clackmau.  Statist.  .\cc.  xviii.  597. 
There  seems  scirci-Iy  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
t/arc,  yair,  is  radically  one  with  E.  wear,  "  a  dam 
in  a  river,  fitted  for  taking  fish,"  Baillie  ;  also,  expl. 
"  a  net  of  twigs  to  catch  lish,"  Johns.  This  is 
from  A.S.  xtacr,  tcer,  piscina,  septum,  piscatorium, 
piscium  capiendorum  et  custodiendorum  locus  ;  "  a 
place  or  engine  for  catching  and  keeping  of  lish  ;" 
Somner.  Isl.  Jl>/.aver,  Jiskever,  id.  (piscina,  G. 
Andr.)  Franc,  uuicrc,   Bidg.  -xijcr. 

Junius  derives  the  Franc,  word  from  Lat.  vivar. 
ium.  Somner,  with  more  propriety,  refers  to  A.S. 
hc-rc.-r-ittn,  cohibere,  to  restrain.  Hence,  he  says, 
nosiratiuin  zcnrren  pro  vivario  ;->— Galiis,  (G.  pro 
W.  amantibe.-)  aarfnnc.  To  these  we  may  add 
L.B.  g:icren,  vivarium  piscium,  as  well  as  isarcnna, 
id.  Dm  Cange. 

We  u;ight  conclude,  from  analogy,  that  j/air  a.iid 
j^cur  are  from  the  same  fountain  ;  as  various  Golh. 
words,  beginning  with  g,  gu,  anil  j/,  are  to  be  view- 
ed as  belonging  to  one  slock.  Thus  K.  garden,  S. 
garth,  and  yard,  are  not  radically  diU'erent  from  S. 
icard,  L.B.  Kara,  signifying  .lu  inclosure,  a  piece 
of  ground  fenced  by  a  wall,  hedge,  ditch,  or  pali- 
sade. 

But  we  have  no  occasion  for  analogical  reason- 
ing ;  as  gierd  has  been  aiiciently  uaed  in  the  same 
sense  with  iccr.  For  as  the  A.  Saxons  called  a  wear 
7ver,  Ji-c-.cer,  the  Swedes  gave  it  the  name  oi  Jisk- 
gaerd.  In  Legibus  Painis,  dicitur  decipula,  con- 
fecta  ex  contis  in  orbeni  pos.tis,  ad  decipiendos  pis. 
ces,  qui  immissi  exitum  noa  inveniunt  ;  Ihre,  vo. 
Gaerd,  sepimentum. 

To  this  crm  our  yare  seems  immediately  allied, 
the  g- being  softened  into_y.  It  is  to  be  observed 
i^m  Ji.hgarth)  although  not  mentioned  by  Johns., 
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is  a  term  used  in  the  O.E.  laws,  as  would  appear, 
precisely  in  the  same  sense  wich  Tcear  and  our  i/are. 
Skinner  refers  to  the  23d  Henry  VIII.  c.  18.  It  is 
also  used,  S.Ii. 

"  Tenants  who  live  on  the  banks  of  a  burn  some- 
times  build  afisli-gar/h  or  dam,  with  an  opening  to 
receive  a  kind  of  osier  basket,  or  what  they  call  an 
hose.nct  for  catching  fish."  P.  Pcterculter,  Aberd. 
Statist.  Arc.  xvi.  389. 

It  coulirms  the  idea,  thit  wear,  garth,  and  j/are, 
are  all  from  the  same  root,  that  the  Sw.  term  for  a 
rcarren,  is  kanin-gacrd,  our  cuningaire,  in  which 
the  g  is  still  retained,  i.  e.  an  inclosure  for  rabbits. 
IVarren,  indeed,  in  its  primitive  sense,  denoted  an 
inclosure  for  fishes  and  fowls,  as  well  as  for  smaller 
quadrupeds. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  zcer,  and  gai-fh  or  i/are, 
are  derived  from  terms  radically  diltt-rent,  beiause 
we  find  not  only  MoesG.  zcard-jan,  A.S.  rceard-ian 
custodire,  be-i:er-ian,  defendere,  and  Su.G.  nacr. 
ia,  id.  ;  but  MoesG.  gards,  in  aurtigards  hortiis, 
as  well  as  A.S.  geard,  Su.G.  gaerd,  Isl.  gard-r,  se. 
pimentum.  But  the  MoesG.  and  A.S.  nouns  arc, 
I  imagine,  to  be  traced  to  the  verbs  ziard-jan 
and  zceard-iaru  Su.G.  jzaerd-a  custodire,  tueri,  is 
undoubtedly  from  the  same  source  with  gaerd-a,  se. 
pire.  The  latter  merely  expresses  a  |)ariicular  mode 
of  keeping  or  protecting;  i.  c.  by  means  of  a  fence. 
The  difference  of  form  only  illustrates,  what  is  well 
known  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Goth,  dialects,  that 
g  and  ti  are  often  interchanged  ;  and  shews  that  this 
has  been  the  case  in  a  very  early  period.  Perhaps 
we  may  view  the  Ital.  and  Fr.  mode  of  pron.  as 
uniting  the  different  forms  of  the  Goth,  dialects,  in 
the  combination  of  g  with  ;/.     V.  Culve. 

Yaiii-net,  Ya re-net,  s.  a  long  net  extend- 
ing into  the  bed  of  a  river  inclined  upwards, 
and  fixed  by  poles,  S.B. 

"  Interrogated  for  the  heritors.  Whether  the 
feith-nets,  and  conceit-net,  and  j/arc-nct,  are  stent, 
nets  ?  depones,  That  they  arc  not  :  and  that  no 
net[s]  can  be  counted  stent-nets,  unless  such  as 
cross  the  water."  State,  Leslie  of  Powis,  &c.  1805, 
p.  78. 

The  contrary,  however,  is  asserted  on  the  other  side. 
"  The  conceit,  and  i^are  nets  exUTid  at  least 
three  fourths  across  the  channel  of  the  river,  and 
;ire  fixed,  stented,  and  immoveable  nets,  which  pro- 
prietors of  the  fishing  are  expressly  disehi-rged,  by 
the  foresaid  decision,  from  using."     Ibid.  p.  356. 

"  Thit  the  1/are-net  is  about  thirly-six  fathoms 
in  length,  and  about  two  and  one-half  fatiioir.s  in 
depth  ;  and  the  conceit-net  is  thirty  fathoms  in 
length,  and  two  and  one-half  fatlionis  in  depth  ; 
and  the  poles  that  fix  each  end  of  the  j)ure-nel  may 
be  about  two  fathoms  and  one-half  in  length."  Ibid. 
p.  109. 

YAKEE,  .?.     A  double  tooth,  whether  in  man  or 

beast,  Orkney. 

This  is  undoubtedly  allied  to  Isl.  tail,  a  grinder, 
dens  iiiolaris,  G.  Andr.  p.  131  ;  and  to  iulkr, 
which  denotes  feeble  manducution,  muuchiug,  Ibid, 
p.  I'iS. 


To  YALD,  r.  n.    To  yield  ;  pret;  yald. 

So  tyl  hys  hart  sfoundis  the  pryk  of  d'-ith  ; 
He  weltis  ouer,  a.odi/aldt<  vp  the  breith. 

Doii^.  l^irgU,  339.  40. 
The  gaist  he  yald  with  habundance  of  blude. 

Ibid.  5G.  50. 
Isl.  gialld-a,  retribuere,  lucre.  ^> 

YALD,  Yaui.i),  adj.     Sprightl);,    alert;    active, 

vigorous,  S. A.  Loth.  A  j/aiild  ganger,  z  po-wer-      ~        r 
ful  walker.  U  «?  ^ 

1  can  see  no  reason  why  Sibb.  should  conjecture, 
that  this  may  be  from  A.S.  ield,   barren. 

Isl.  gilld-r  expresses  the  same  idea  ;  Viribus  et 
virtute  prae-tans  ;  gilld-a,  valere. 
YALLOCH,  s.     A   shout,  a  shrill  cry ;  the  act 
of  i/e/li)/g,  S.  z\so  yalloch. 

VpstiTt  Rutulianis  samyn  coniplenyng 
Wyth  ntxc  ualloch  and  carefull  womentyng, 
Quhil  all  the  hyllis  rumme^it  thaym  about, 
And  fer  on  brede  thik  woddis  gaif  ane  schout. 
Doug.  Virgil,  Ail.  4. 
Su.G.  gaUa  to  cry,  to  vociferate  ;  gell-a,  to  re. 
sound  ;   Belg.  gill-en,  to  squeak,   Sewel. 
To  YAMER,  Yammer,  Yawmek,  r.  n.     1.  To 
shriek,  to  yell,  to  cry  aloud. 

The  birsit  baris  and  beris  in  thare  styis 
Ilaring  all  wod  furth  quhrynis  and  wyld  cryis, 
And  grcte  figuris  of  wollis  eik  in  fere, 
Youlaud  and  yammcrand  grislie  for  to  here. 
Duug.  Virgil,  204.  54. 
Yamer,  also  i/oniera/id,  occurs.  Sir  Gawan  and 
Sir  Gal.  i.  7.   rendered  "  muttering,"  in  Gl.     But 
from  the  connexion  it  evidently  conveys  a  stronger 
idea. 

There  come  a  Ledc  of  the  Lawe,   in  londe  is 

not  to  layne. 
And  glides   to   Schir   Gawayne,   the  gates   to 

gayne ; 
Yauland,  and  ijomcrand,  with  many  loudeyelles, 
Hit  yaules,  hi.  j/amers,  with  waymyng  wete. 
2.  It  is  now  generally  used,  as  signifying,  to  fret, 
to  whine,  to  whimper,  S. 

It  is  surprising  that  Rudd.  should  say  of  a  word, 
which  has  so  many  cognates  ;  Vox,  ut  videtur,  a 
sono  confecta.  Sibb.  properly  mentions  Germ. _/(/;«- 
7nc7'.cn,  plangere:  JcHime/-,  luctus,  planc'.us;  A.S. 
geomr-ian  \_gcomer-ian  to  groan,  to  gruiuL-le]  and 
perhaps  Lat.  gcm-erc. 

It  lu.Ty  be  observed  that  i/omerand  most  nearly 
resembles  the  A.S.  v.  while ^/nmer  has  greater  affinity 
to  th«  Genu. 

To  the  terms  already  mentioned,  we  ma)  add  A.S. 
gcomer,  plaintive;  'fia.G.  jaimmcr,  a  ^roan,  Isl. 
ymr,  whence  j/mr-a,  to  groan  heavily.  Perhaps 
the  root  is  retained  in  Isl.  ym-ia,  to  emit  a  qucru. 
lous  voice,  to  groan,  whence  _j/mr. 
Ya.meu,  Yawmer,  Yamerinc;,  •.  I.  A  cry, 
a  yell. 

The  air  was  dirkit  with  the  fowlis. 
That  come  with  yaizmcris,  and  nitii  yowlis. 
Diinhar,  Bunnatyne  Poems,  p.  2'^.  st.  tS. 
''  Thi.  yamering  v;ai  sa  huge,   that  few  apperit 
othir  to  revenge  the  injuris  of  ennymes,  or  yit  to 
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tftfend  tbair  roalmc."     Bellend.  Cron.  R.  x.  e.  13. 
Lictus,  Booth.- 

To  YAMPII,  V.  w.     "  To  bark,  or  make  a  nciss 
like  li:tlc  dogs-,"  Gl.  Rams.  S. 
Ami  sic  a  rt-ird  ran  thro'  (he  rout, 
Gdi-t  a'  the  hale  town  tykes 

}  aniph  loud  that  day. 

Rtimsai/'.i  Pucins,  i.  278. 
Isl.  giwib.r,  gannitus,   barking,  yelping  ;  gatiiO- 
ta,  i>JUiiire.     'I'iiis  is  perhaps  radically  allied  to  the 
terms  nieulioned,   vo.  Y'amf.r.   v. 
"VAPE,  Yac,  Yau',  adj.     1.  Having  a  keen  ap- 
pet  t^  f)r  food,  S. 

U.}<ht  ijap  she  yoked  to  the  ready  feast, 
And  lay  and  cut  a  full  half  hour  at  least. 

Ross's  IlelcnorCf  p.  26. 
S.  Eager,  having  an  earnest  desire  for  any  thing, 
very  ready,  S. 

1  was,  within  thir  scxtle  yeiris  and  scvin, 
A  tie  freik  on  feld,  als  forss,  and  als  fre, 
Al.--  glaid,  als  gay,  als  ying,  ah  i/uip  as  yie. 

IJfiirijsoiic,  l)annati)ne  Poems,  p.  131.  132. 
The  bihsy  knapis  and  Terlotis  of  his  Btabil 
About  thayra  stude,  fnl  yiipe  and  seruiabil. 
Do)t^    f'hgi.',  409.  20. 
I>I.  ^y;>«  vorax,  from  ,g^f/;).a  hiare.      V.  Gaup. 
To  Yai'E.  c.  )i.     To  be  hungry. 

"  Your  head's  nac  sooner  up,  than  your  stamock's 
yapin  i'''  llanisay's  S.  Prov.  p.  87. 

Yaply,  adn.     Keenly,  with  a  sharp  appetite,  S. 
Unto  their  supper  now  i\\ey  jjapltj  fa'. 

Ross's  Jlclenure,   [>.  7.i. 
YARD,  Yaird,  s.     a  garden;  properly  of  pot- 
herbs ;  also  called  a  liail-i/md,  S. 

Viito  anc  plesand  grund  cumin  ar  (liay, — 
The  lusty  orchartis  .and  the  halesum  yardis 
Of  happy  saulis  and  wele  fortunate. 

Doug,  f'^irgil,  IS7.  18. 
"  And  trow  nocht  tlmt  he  tholit  na  paine  in  his 
saule,  for  he  said  himself  quhen  he  was  in  the^H!';(/ 
afore  he  was  takin  :  Tri.-lis  est  aiiima  mea  u^qtie 
morter?!."  Abp.  Harailtoun's  Catcchisme,  1532, 
Fol.  102,  b. 

A.S.  gcatd,  Su.G.  garrd,  Belg.  gaardc,  sepes, 
area  clausa,  septum.  Curds  has  evidently  the  same 
signilication  in  MoesG.  uurtigards.,  a  garden.  I 
need  scarcely  say,  that  the  E.  term  has  the  same 
origin,  although  it  has  borrowed  its  form  from  Ital. 
giurdino,  llisp.  gardin,  Ft.jurdin. 

YARE,  Yhau,  Yore,  /idj.     Ready,  alert,  in  a 
state  of  preparation,  S.B.     Chsucer,  id. 
Quhen  this  wos  said  thai  saw  cummand 
Thar  fayis  ridand,  ncr  at  the  hand, 
Arayit  rycht  awisely, 
''iVillfull  to  do  chewalry. 
On  athir  syd  thus  war  thai  ykar, 
Apd  till  assemble  all  redy  war. 

Barbour,  ii.  316.  MS. 
Bot  than  Sibyll  the  prophetes  full^-ore 
Within  the  caife,  as  half  enragit  wicht, 
Couth  not  coatene  of  Phebus  the  gretc  mycht. 
Doug.  Virgily  1C5.  18, 


It  o.'cursin  O.E. 

Whan  liter  with  his  folk  vf&s  yare, 
Thei  went  to  schip  ouer  the  se  to  farp. 

R.  Urur.iu-  ;   App.  to  J'ref.  cxrii. 
"  larc,  covi'lous,  desirous,  eai;er.    Also,  nimble, 
read),  lit,  tiikJi^h.     North."   Gl.  Grose.     Nimble, 
spnghliv.   smart,  (Sullolk)  ;  Iludd. 

It  IS  evidently  the  same  with  Gaue,   q.  v. 
YARE,  4-.     A  wear,  for  catching'  fish.  V.  Yair. 

To  YARK,  r.  a-     To  beat.    V.  Yekk, 

YARNE,  Ylune,  adv.     Eagerly,  diligently. 
And  thai  stabbyt,  stekyt,  and  slew, 
And  pailyownys  doun  i/arne  thai  drew. 

burOuur.,  xix.  566.  MS. 
The  blak  s«arme  ouer  the  feildis  walkis  j/t-rne, 
Tursand    throw  the  gers  thair  pray  to  hiuuillis 
derne. 

Doug.  Virgil,  113.  .62. 
A.S.  georne,  georn,  studioui',  uiligeni,  earefulj 
earnest.  The  latter  is  merely  this  word  in  the  su- 
perlative  form,  gcornest^  geurno.'t,  most  diligi  nt  ; 
Su.G.  gcrna,  anciently  giacnit,  ^^l.  girnt,  Alem. 
gcnio,  libenlcr;  solicite,  veJicu'enter.  J  t/vic  is  also 
used  by  Chaucer  as  an  adv.     V.  Yuarn. 

YARNETS,  4-.  p/.     An  instrument  for  winding 

yarn,  S. 
YARPHA,  g.     1.  Peat  full  of  fibres  and  roots, 

Orkney. 
ii.  Peat   combined  with  clay  or  sand  ;  a  denomi- 
nation of  soil,  Orkney. 

"  This  substance,  combined  with  clay  or  with 
sand,  forms  a  ioil  here  as  Common  as  any  other,  and 
universally  known  by  the  natne  of  iurpha,  or  bog 
soil,  whose  characteristic  is  a  black  colour  connect, 
ed  with  the  power  of  retaining  moisture,,  which  hag 
been  supposed  to  account  for  the  dampness  prevalent 
in  the  country."     Barry's  Orkney,   p.  10. 

Is],  jarp.ur  signihes  black,  dark-Coloured.  But 
the  radical  term  i\\  yarphu  seems  to  be  iard,  Su.G. 
jord,  earth  ;  jjcrhaps  originally  the  same  with  iard- 
/«//,  eruptio  terrae,  Su.G.  iordjuU,  sinking  of  the 
earth  ;  or  coiiir.  trom  loriUorJva,  turf,  sod.  Isl, 
Joerve,  exaratu  gleba,  at  v-um, 

YARR,  s.  Spurrey,  Spergula  arvensis,  Linn,  a 
weed  found  in  poor  land,  S. 

Y'ARRIKG,  adj.  "  S'arlii'g,  captious,  trouble- 
some :"  Gl.  Shirr.     V.  YiRii. 

To  YARROW,  V.  a.  To  earn,  to  gain  by  in- 
dustry, iJ.B.  allied  perhaps  to  A.S.  geara>-ian, 
to  prepare,  Su.G.  aarfw-a,  gor-a,  id. 

YAVE,  s.     Awe,  BuniVs. 

YAVIL,  adj.     Flat  ;  Aherd, 

"  For,  thinks  1,  an'  the  horse  tak  a  brattle  now, 
they  may  come  to  lay  up  my  mittens,  an'  ding  me 
yavil  dn'  as  styth  as  gin  i  had  been  elf-shot."  Jour- 
nal from  London,    p.  4. 

'*  Ding  me  t/uvil,  lay  me  flat  ;"  Gl.  Perhaps 
merely  Afald,  q.  v.  used  literally,  with  t/  preSxed ; 
as  opposed  to  lying  twtifald.  V.,  however,  Aualz, 
Aw  AIL,  and  Awai-t. 

YAUD.     Far  ynud,  "  the  signal  made   by  a 
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blicpherd  to  hii  dog,  when  he  is  to  drive  away 
some  sh;  p  at  a  diatance.  From  yodcn  lo  go, 
Ang.  Sax" 

"  Ilcy!  Batty,  lad!  far  i/aud  !  fir  tfuud," 

Tlu'se  wtrc  llie  inorniiij;  ^ollluls  hejrd  lu', 

And  "  tver  alack!'  aiild  Duiio  rriixl, 

"  Thti  itoil  is  lioiiiidifig  his  tyki's  oil,  roc." 

Min'lrci>i/  liurdcr,  lii.  116. 

To  TAUL,  t!,  n.     To  yell.    V.  Ya.mi.r,  v.  and 

Ya^lloch. 
YAULD,  w!j,     Akrt^  spri^'htly.     V.  Yald. 
To  YAUP,  V.  II.     To  )<~i(i,  S,      "   It  more  com- 
ifloniy  denotes  the    ioccs.vaiit  crying   c[  bird:,;" 
Gl.  Sipb.  Bjrder  ;    i/eppi/,  Wcstmoiel. 
This    is   the  s.iiiie  wuti   O.K.    i/uzilp.      X.    .Junii 
E'yni.  T^wt.  giUp-en,  gannia.  injiar  vulpis. 
Yaws,  s.  pi.     Apparent  y    the   di-onSer   called 
Sijpliilis,  cured  in  the  .<ame  m;iiiner  as  the  itch, 
Orkney,  SiictUmd,  Galloway  ;    albO  denomiiidt- 
ed  the  ^ivvtrm,  q.  v. 
YA^E,  5.     A  1  axe,  B.ichnn. 

YE,  YiE,  term,  (corr.  printed  zic). 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  (hi.v  had  its  rise  among 
our  ancuslurs,  by  the  pronunciation  of  e  muie,  in 
words  of  Fr.  origin,  as  is  conimooly  dune  by  the 
Dutch  at  prtsi-nt.  In  this  manner  chcnyic  is  dc- 
ducviJ  from  Fr.  chainc,  suinjfie  ffom  iaiite.  Gl. 
C/ompl.  TO.  ChenTjeis. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Scots  ever  pro- 
no'jncid  e  ninte.  'I'he  form  of  many  of  oui  ter- 
minaliona  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  an  imita- 
tion of  the  liquid  sound  used  by  the  French,  in 
consequence  of  g  preceding  n  in  the  original  word  ;_ 
or,  where  this  was  not  the  case,  in  consequence  of 
the  S.  noun  following  the  form  of  the  verb  which 
retained  the  sound  of  the  Fr.  infinitive  or  parti, 
ciple  ;  as  en-chainer,  en.r.haine.  Failj/ie  is  merely 
Fr.  J'aiUir  or  JailLi ;  tailzie,  a  slice,  taillir,  or 
tailli. 

In  some  instances,  the  term  _ye  or  i/ic  has  originat- 
ed from  the  softening  of  vo,  or  ve,  ihtt  last  syllable 
of  some  Lai.  words.  Thus  assoilijic  is  from  absohe, 
the  beginning  of  a  prayer  for  the  dead,  in  the  Rom- 
ish Liiany. 
YEABLliS,  ndv.    Perhaps,  Loth.  Border,  yeable- 

sea,  Northumb.  Ray.     V.  Able. 

YE ALD,  adj.     B  iren.     V.  Yei.d. 

To  YED,  V.   }}.     *■■■  To  contend,  wrangle,"  Gl. 

Rims.  Luth.  Isl.  o^a  excerto  ;   G.    Andr.   p. 

18i). 

Yeb,  s.  Strife,  contention,  Loth. 
1  eithly  »can  the  man  well-bred, 
And  soger  that,   where  honour  led, 

Has  ventur'd  bald  ; 
Wha  now  to  youngsters  leaves  the  7/ed, 
To  tend  his  fan  Id. 

liamsa^^s  Foems,  ii.  347. 
Yeamngs.     v.  Yeildins. 
YfiDDLIE,  adj.  Thick, muddy;  applied  to  water, 
Loth.  Si  noil,  druinti/.    It  must  be  origiaally  the 
same  with  E.  addle.     V.  Ai>ii,L. 


YEDE.  Yeid,  YiiEi>,  Yhuue,  Yowde,  prcl.  -e. 
Went.       Yide  is  still  used  in  Ang.  a, though  al- 
most obstleic:  >^(dd  be.injj  the  common  pron.  S. 
Then  with  a  will  (ill  him  thai  ^et/e / 
And  aue  him  by  the  bridill  liyiit. 

UaiOour,  iii.  112.  MS. 
By  multitud  and  nowmer  apoun  vs  set 

All  jjcde  to  wraik. 

Dcjug.  nr^il,  53.  12. 
The  feght  sa  felly  thai  fang,  with  ane  fresch  fair, 
Qiiliill  Gaudifeir,  and   Galiot,    baitii  to  grund 
)/liude. 

Gttn-an  and  Got.  ii.  21.' 
lie  menyt  tliaim  quhen  he  iliaim  saw  ; 
And  said,  eftie  a  litill  thraw. 
Thai  he  suld  weng  tliair  blowde. 
Bot  othyr  wayis  the  gainyn  i/oi^d<;, 

iiarbuur,  vii.  36.  MS. 
Gccd  occurs  in  O.R. 
llight  unto  the  gate 
With  the  targs  they  gecd. 

Ii.  de  lirunnc,  Ellis,  Spec.  i.  121. 
Norm.  Sax.  ged-j,  geUen,   A.S.  geode,    geudcn, 
jedviU)  ibat,  ibaat;   'blun^G .  iUd-ju,   h\.  od.  ibat. 
YEIL,  s.     (Printed  2«7.) 

"  Thus  grew  he  ilk  day  more  terribill  and  odius 
io  his  pepill  ;  and  gouernit  the  realmc  with  na  hvt- 
ierj/cU  than  he  gat  it."    Bellend.  Croa.  B.  vi.  c.  5. 
Regnum  male  parluin  deterius  administrabat ;  Boeth. 
This  word  is  similar  in  signilication  to  E.  fruit, 
eilect,   return,  &c.  allied  perhaps  lo  the  E.  v.  yield, 
aiiii  seems  the  same  witli  the  following  word. 
\EILD,  s.     Recom pence,  or  rather  compensa- 
tion. 
The  Psalmes  sayis  David  war  and  wysc, 
Blist  mot  thay  be  that  keips  law  and  justice  : 
Thairfoir  1  wald  that  ye  sould  not  presume, 
Na  to  have  count,  upon  the  day  of  Dome, 
For  mans  body  thair  to  give  unci/ci/d, 
Quhome  to  yc  sould  be  sickar  speir,  and  shcild, 
Of  all  the  realme,  quhoin  of  yc  beir  the  croun, 
Ol  lawit  and  leirit ;   riche,  pure;  up  and  doun. 
PriCils  PeOiii,   S.  P.  R.  i.  <iU. 
Skene  expl.  yeldc,  "  a  gift  or  donation  ;"   Verb. 
Sign,  in  vo.    "  1  cUd,"  he  elsewhere  says,  "  is  call- 
ed ane  gift,  tribute,  or  taxation,  as  in  the  auld  actes 
of  I'arliament  maid  be   King  James   the  First,   it  is 
w  ritteii  that  ane  yt-ilde  was  gaddered  for  the  reliefc 
of  him  out  of  England.     And  ane  vtlier  yvilde  was 
collected  for   resisi.ng   the   rebelles  in  the  Horth  ;" 
vo.  Htrrcyelda. 

It  does  not  properly  signify  a  gift  :  being  evi- 
dently from  A.S.  gdd,  gild,  a'tax,  tribute,  custom; 
also,  payment,  compensation  ;  from  geld. an,  gild, 
an,  to  pay,  to  discharge  a  debt.  Su.G.  geld,  what 
is  expended,  whether  under  the  name  of  a  line  or 
tribute  ;  geld-ii  to  pay.  Hence,  Germ.  Belg.  gdd, 
money,  geld-boclc,  a  fine ;  Germ.  gddstruU,  id. 
V.  Veil.  "'  ' 

YEILDINS,  Yeamngs,  5.  pi.   Persons  who  arc 
coeval,  or  who  were  born  about  the  same  time, 

S.       V.  ElLDI.NS. 

YEILL,  s.     •«  Age,"  Rudd. 
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Dome  15  ye  list,  that  can  not  dcmyng  well, 
Aiifl  griitill  coiirtcs  rcdaris  of  irud  j/e///, 
I  von  besoik  to  ;;miin  aduLTtiiice. 
"  Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  06.  38.    V.  KitD,  .?. 
It  mav  bf  questioned,  however,  whether  i/eill   is 
not  used  in  the  same  sense  with  ijr.il  given  above  ;  q. 
''  Readers  who  have  some  return  for  their  troulilo." 
To  YEISK,  Yesk,  Yisk,  r.  n.   To  hiccup,  S.; 
also  to  belch,  S.B.  eexk. 

Furth  of  his  thrott,  ane  wounderons  thing  to  tell, 
Anc  laithlic  smok  he  t/eiskii  blark  as  holl. 

Doug.  Virgil.  250.  3. 
lie  strancht,  fordninkin,  ligging  in  his  drome, 
liokki^  furtli  awAyciskis:  of  vouster  mony  streme. 

Ibid.  89.  43. 
Sche  puft  and  i/iskit  with  sic  riftis, 
That  verry  dirt  come  furth  with  drifiis. 

Li/ndsaj/.  S.P.R.  ii.  87. 
And  (/f.s/,-,  and  niaunt 
Right  swash,  I  true. 

Ramsnj/'s  Poem^,  i.  218. 
It  occurs  in  O.E.    "  I  j/eske,  I  gyue  a  noyse  out 
of  my  stomache.     Je  cngloure."     Palsgraue. 

A.S.   gcocsa,   geocfiDig,   singultus  ;    Dan.  Tout. 
hicke,    Sn.G.  kicku,   id.     Teut.    hick-en,   hicks-en, 
Germ,   gax-cn,    gix-en,    singuUire,    O.E.    to  yex ; 
C.B.  ig-ian,  id.  ig,  the  hiccup. 
Yeisk,  Yesk,  s.   A  singl-;  afFection  of  hiccup,  S. 

as,  lie  sne  a  great  i/esk,  S.B.  eesk,  id. 
YELD,  Yeaf.d,  Yell,  Eild,  adj.   I.  Barren,  S. 
2/ell,  eill.  Border.    A.  Bor.  ijcll. 

Enee  hvniself  ane  yow  was  blak  of  ficra 
Brytnit  with  his  swerd  in  sacrifice  ful  hie 
Vnto  the  moder  of  the  furies  thre, 
And  hir  grete  sister,  and  to  Proserpyne 

Anci/elci  kow  all  to  trinschit. 

Doug.  Virgil,  171.  52. 
Sterilem  varcam,  Virg. 

Ma.nv  i/cald  yew  thou  hast  cast  over  a  know, 
Sync  hid  'em  in  a  how,  stark  thief,  when  thou 
staw  them. 

Monfgomcrie,  IVat.ion^s  Coll.  iii.  4. 
"  \  yell  sow  was  never  good  to  grices  ;"  S.  Prov. 
Spoken  to  those,   who,  having  no  children  of  their 
own,  deal  harshly  by  other  people's."     Kelly,  p.  1. 
An'  dawtit,  twal-])int  Hawkie's  gaen 
As  yell's  the  Bill. 

Burns,  iii.  73. 

2.  A  cow,  ahhcmgh  with  calf,  is  said  to  gang  i/eld, 
when  her  milk  dries  up,  S.B.  Thus,  a  i/eld  cow 
is  di-iinguiihed  from  a  fcrrj/  or  farrow  cow, 
which  is  one  that  continues  to  give  niiik  for  a 
longer  time,  as  not  being  pregnant.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  i/eld  nurse  signifies  a  dry  nurse. 
This  is  an  improper  sense. 

"  The  yell  cattle  vary  in  numbers  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year — cattle  not  giving  milk  ;  N." 
}'.  Tungland,  Galloway,  Statist.  Ace.  is.  317. 

3.  Applied  to  cattle  or  sheep  that  are  too  young 
to  bear,  Dumfr. 

4.  Applied  metaph.  to  broth. 

"  Any  thing  is  belter  than  the  yell  kail,  S.  Prov. 
An  apology  for  having  little,  or  bad,  tiesh  meat. 


Veil  is  properly  what  gives  no  milk  ;  here  it  signi- 
fies, boil'd  without  meat,  or  having  no  butttr." 
Kelly,  p.  42. 

Both  Rudd.  and  Sibb.  derive  i*  from  A.S.  eulil, 
old.  But  there  is  no  affinity.  The  origin  is  Isl. 
gelid,  gall,  infaecuudus,  elfaetus  ;  gelid  acr,  penis 
sterile,  non  pracbeiis,  acr  signifying  a  ewe  ;  gelld- 
ast,  to  give  no  milk,  lactcin  cohibere  ;  G.  Andr. 
In  like  manner,  gatlvid  signifies  wood,  or  a  tree, 
that  bears  no  fruit  ;  and  gallnoet,  E.  gallnul,  q.  a 
nut  that  has  no  kernel  :  argalli,  Specul.  Regal., 
anni  infoecunditas,  annona  declinans,  q.  ayeld year. 
Dan.  gald,  Sii.G.  gall,  id.  gallko,  vacca  sterilis, 
precisely  our  ycld  cuu>.  Ihre  views  Isl.  guile,  vi. 
tium,  defectum,  as  the  origin  ;  whence  gailud-ur,  viti. 
osus.  He  has  a  suspicion,  he  '•ays,  that  the  hi.  word 
properly  denotes  that  kind  of  defect  which  is  caus. 
cd  by  magical  arts,  and  that  it  may  thns  be  derived 
from  galld-r,  incantatio.  This  conjecture,  indeed, 
may  seem  to  have  considerable  connexion  with  our 
term,  in  one  sense  ;  as  almost  all  the  Northern  na. 
tions  have  formed  the  notion,  thai  milk  is  peculiarly 
under  the  inlluencc  of  witchcraft,  as  well  as  cattle  in 
general. 

Germ,  gall  also  signifies  barren.  But  Wachter 
assigns  to  it  a  diflFerent  origin;  Sterilis,  quia  castrato 
similis. 

YELDRING,  Yeldri.v,  s.  A  yellow-hammer, 
S.  Emberiza  citrinella,  Linn.  ;  tautologically 
1/elloK-i/eldrin,  also  i/elloK-yilc.  Yold-ring,  A. 
Bor.  Youlriiig,  Sibb.  Scot. 
"  Citriuella,  the  Vcllao  i'oulring."  P.  18. 
An  ingenious  friend  has  supplied  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  this 
bird. 

"  The  superstition  of  the  country  has  rendered  it 
a  very  common  b--!ief  among  the  illiterate  and  child- 
ren, that  this  bird  somehow  or  other  receives  a  drop 
of  the  Devil's  blood  every  May  morning.  Children 
hang  by  the  neck  all  the  yellow-hammers  they  can 
lay  hold  of.  They  often  take  the  bare  gorbuL-,  or 
unlledgod  young,  of  tliis  bird,  and  suspend  them  by 
a  thread  tied  round  the  neck,  to  one  end  of  a  cross, 
beam,  which  has  a  small  noose  hung  from  the  other : 
they  then  suddenly  strike  down  the  stone-end,  and 
drive  the  poor  bird  into  the  air.  This  operation 
they  call  Spangic-hezsit."  Iletcit  seems  derived  from 
A.S.  heuet,  heuod,  the  head.  Spang  is  to  fly  off 
with  elasticity ;  q.  to  make  the  head  spring  orj/y 

off- 

In  other  parts  of  S.  this  devoted  bird's  communi. 
cation  with  the  Devil  is  believed  to  be  far  more  fre- 
quent. For  it  is  said  to  receive  three  drops  of  his 
blood  every  morning. 

The  lirst  part  of  the  word  is  evidently  from  A.S. 
geole,  Su.G.  gul,  yellow.  The  term,  rin,  properly, 
as  would  seem,  ring,  may  respect  the  yellow  ring 
which  at  least  partly  adorns  the  neck  of  this  bird. 
A. i.  geole  itearte,  lusciiius,  (for  luscina)  Gl.  Aelfr. 

To  YELL,  V.  n.     To  roll,  a  term  applied  to  a 
ship.     Yawl,  id.  is  used  as  a  sea-term,  E. 
— •'  By  her  tumblirig  and^e///n^  the  mast  shook 

so  loose,  that  Mr.  Robert,  the  old  man  being  dam- 
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Kislit  anJ   mi!;htlcss,   had  much  ado  io  fasten  the 
sarm-."     Mr.  Ja.  McllviU's  MS.  Mem.   p.  179. 
YELLY,  Yf.  AF.Tou,  used  as  an  hilerj.  ex:  rc-sive 
surprise,  S.B.    "  YtUi/,  yea  will  uou,  [rather, 
t/e'];  //eu/ton,  yei  wJlt  thou  ?"  G'.  Shirr. 
Ye  bla'  my  whistle  !    It  wad  fril  yt — 
I  lat  you  lialt  a  while  !  A'a,  jjillj/, 
I  wad  be  iiiih. 

Shirref'^  Pofvti,  p.  xix. 
1  have  some  hesitation,  however,  whether  jcUie 
be  not  from  A.S.  eala,  cage! 
To  YELLOCH,  v.  n.  To  ^cream,  to  shriek,  S.B. 
Fife.     "  Ye//ocftM,  screair.in.; ;"  Gl.  Shirr. 

Yeli.och,  Yi-.i.i.oi  GH,   .?.      A  veil,  S. 
He  read  the  Order,  Act,  and  Bond, 
Tho  much  difBcnItie  he  found  ; 
His  judgement  being  somewhat  jumbled, 
His  brains  with  shouts  and  ycllougks  tumbled. 
CltlaiuCs  Puem^,   p.  17. 
E.  yell  seems  radically  allied  to  Isl.  gal-a,  altiori 
Toce  cancre. 

Yei.lowchiv,  s.     Y  llinsr,  S. 

Then  there's  sic  jfellumthin  and  din, 

Wi'  wives  and  wee-anes  gahiin. 
That  anc  might  trow  they  were  a-kin 
To  a'  the  tongues  of  Babylon. 

Fcr^itxfon's  Poems,  ii.  28. 
YELLOW   GOWAN,  The    nam:  given    in   S. 
to  different    species   of   the    Ranunculus.     V. 

GoWAN. 

To  YE.ME,  Yheme,  Yvm,  u  a.    To  keep,   to 
take  care  of. 
And  quhen  he  3ede  wis,  as  ye  her,, 
'j'hai  fand  in  till  bis  colfcr 
A  lettyr  that  him  send  a  lady, 
That  he  luti'yt  per  drouery, 
That  said,  quhen  he  had  yemyt  a  yer 
In  wer,  as  a  gnd  barhilier, 
The  aw.'ntuns  castell  off  D.)nglas, 
That  to  kepe  sa  peralus  was ; 
Than  mycht  he  weilc  ask  a  lady 
Ilyr  araowris  and  hyr  drouery. 

Barbour,  viii.  493.  MS. 
For  how  grislie  and  how  grete  ]  yon  sane, 
LurUis  folyphcmus  _jy/mOT/7H(/  his  beislis  rouch. 

D^ufr.  yirgit,  90.  3. 
The  fair  lo  that  lang  was  wo-begone, 
Argus  hat  yimmit,  that  ene  had  mony  one. 
Police  of  Honour,  i.  69. 
Gcme,  s.  is  used  by  Chaucer,  Gamelyn,  v.  1633. 

Take,  yonge  rneine,  geme. 
A.S.  gem-an,  gym-an,  to  take  care  of,  to  keep, 
to  observe,  to  attend  ;  Isl.  gcym.a,  Su.G.  goem-a, 
anc.  gym-a,  animuin  attendtre,  cusfodire  ;  Ihrc. 
Franc,  gom-a,  Alem.  gonm-a,  koum-a,  Teut.  govm. 
en,  id.  These  verbs  are  nearly  allied  to  MoesG. 
gaiim-jrt,  videre.  For  t.eehig  and  prexervin^,  have 
been  evidently  viewed  as  connate  ideas.  V.  Wer,  v. 
The  various  Northern  verbs,  which  are  synon.  of 
t/cme,  have  been  traced  to  Isl.  gau,  altendere,  pros, 
pirere  ;  also,  as  a  ,<■.  cura  attcuta.  V.  ILrej  vo. 
4Toeni)  and  Gl.  Guanlaug.  S. 


Ye'IAK,  Yhemaii,  x.     A  keeper,   one  who  has 
any  object  in  charge.    This  designation  is  given 
to  a  iL'i''>''fn. 
And  »yit'  hys  ykeinar  oucht  eruchys, 
Liilv  that  thow  tak  hyin  ma^re  his. 

Barbour,  ii.  121.  MS. 
Yemsci.!,,  YiiEMSELL,  1.    I.  i'he  act  of  keeping, 
custody. 

\<tA  Walire  Stewart  of  Scotland, 
Tliat  iliari  wes  young  and  awenand, 
A'ld  syne  in  laucht  wes  to  the  King, 
Ji  lid  sa  grel  will  and  sic  yarning 
N<r  haiid  the  marchis  for  to  be, 
That  Berwiii  to  ycm^ell  tuk  he. 

Barbour,  xvii.  222.  MS. 
Bijl  he  that  him  in  yii  msell  had 
Than  warnyt  hyni  di^pitously. 

Ibid.  ii.  136.  MS. 
"  Yentftl,  of  ane  castell,  the  custodic  and  keep- 
ing of  ane  castell. — For^cme,  in  our  auld  language, 
is  to  obserue  and  keepe,  as  (juhen  ivi  time  of  singu- 
lar battel!,  they  quha  standes  by,  and  behaldes,  ar 
commanded  to  keepe,  &  yeme  the   time  of  the  de. 
rcnyie,  the  weapons  fra  the  hands  of  the  appealer 
and  defendour."     Verb.  Sign,  in  vo. 
2.  It  is  usfd  nearly  in  the  s  .me  sense  with  mod. 
nsardship,  scvardianship,  tulnras^e. 
And  syne  the  thrid  bataill  thai  gaff 
Till  Waltre  Stewart  for  io  leid  ; 
And  to  Diiuglas  douchty  of  deid. 
Thai  war  cosyngis  in  ner  degre, 
Tharfor  till  him  betaucht  wes  he. 
For  he  wes  young,  hot  nocht  for  thi 
I  trow  he  sail  sa  manlily 
Do  his  dowoir,  and  wirk  sa  weill. 
That  hvm  sail  nede  ne  mar  ysmseill. 
Barbour,  xi.  329.  MS.      Veinseill,  Ed.  Pink. 
Skinner  ludicrously  derives  this  s.  from   the  A.S. 
and  Teut.  particle  gc  and  me\e  a  table.     But  it  re- 
tains the  very  form  of  Isl.  g^im^la,  Su.G.  goemsel, 
custodia.     As   Su.G.  gocma   obliquely  signilies,    to 
hide,  goemscl  also  denotes  a  lurkin^c  place. 
YERD,  Yeiith,  s.  Eirth,  soil.  V.  Eud.    Also, 
"Tu  YrRD,  to  bury.     V.  Eliii,  v. 
Spalding  uses  the  term  in  sense  3. 
''  They  found  yerded  in    the   yard  of   Drum,   a 
trunk  tilled  with  Mlver  work,"  ic.     Troubles,   ii. 
181. 

Yertke  sometimes  occurs  in  O.K. 
"  I  take  one  out  of  thc_ye;-<Ae  that  was  buryed;" 
Palsgraue. 

Yi;ru-fast,  adj.    Firmly  fastened  in  the  ground, 
S. 

Now  thy  groans  in  dowy  dens 

')^\ic  ycrd-Ja^t  stanes  do  thirlo. 

Poems  in  the  U.:.han  Diulcct,  p.  6. 
Some  magical  iartuence  is,   by  the  grossly  super, 
stitious,  ascribed  to  a  stone  of  this  description. 
Hor  feet  tixt  'gainst  a  yird-fast  stanc, 

Her  back  leant  to  a  tree. 
An'  glowrin  up,  she  made  her  mane; 
'  O,  new  Moon  !    I  hail  thee.' 
Rev.  J,  NicoPs  Points,  i.  32.     V.  Monb. 


YES 


YET 


A.S.  rcirde.facat  is  used  in  a  general  sense,  as 
signifyini;,  '•  placed,  planted,  settled,  founded, 
grounded;"  Soinner.  Hence,  eani-faest  beon;  in 
luco  habitatiunis  suae  pcrdiirare  ;  Ores.  5.  4.  ap. 
Lye.  Is!,  ianljuitr  stein,  saxum  iri  terra  immo- 
tum. 

Yerd-meai-,    ,\-.      "  Eartli   mould,   church-yard 

dust,"  Abcrd.  Gl.  Shirr. 
YERE,  adv.  Certainly.      To  Ji/ere,  too  surely,  or 
truly. 
Orquliat  bettir  may  I  beleue,  than  he  has  said? — 
Quhidder  gif  he  for   rciith  fiirth  yet  anis  anc 

tcrc  ? 
Or  of  Ills  liif  had  piete  ?   Na  not  to  ycrc. 

Doug.  I'irgil,  112.  42. 
Rudd.  overlooks  this  term,   which  is  from  A.S. 
geare,  gere,  ceito.     Genre  is  also  used  as  an  adj. 
He  zciston  genre  ;  Th'-y  were  sure  ;   Luk.  xx.  6. 

YERESTRENE,  .?.  '"  The  night  before  last," 
Gl.  Sibb.  This  seems  a  corr.  of  Ilerc-jjes- 
trec/i,  q.  v.  also  Ifa'c-i/csterdai/. 

To  YERK,  r.  «.     "  To  bind  tightly,  as  with  a 
small  cord  ;"   Gl.  Sibl'. 
lie  derives  it  from  A.S.  gerd-an,  cingcre.     If  not 

from  gearc-iun,  parare  ;    abbrer.   perhaps  from  ge. 

7'ecc-an,  corrigere,  regere;  whence  g'e-reccc/^Cj  stric- 

tus,  firnuis. 

To  YERK,  V.  n.    1.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ferment- 
ation, a  term  applied  to  beer,  Ang. 
Perhaps  a  frequentative  from  Gerru.  gaer.a,  Su.G. 

goer-a,  cffervescere.    Drickat  gocres ;  cerevisia,  ad- 

dito  fermento,    eftervescit.      It  may,   however,   be 

merely  a  peculiar   use   of  the  E.  t'.   because  of  the 

quickness  of  motion. 

2.  "To  do  any  thing  with  agility,"  Gl.  Shirr. 
S.B.  This  differs  from  the  E.  v.  only  as  being 
used  in  a  neut.  sense. 

3.  To  be  busy,  or  keenly  engaged,  applied  to  the 
mind. 

"  I  will  say  nothing,  but  I  will  yerk  at  the  think- 
ing."    S.  Prov.  Kelly,    p.  182. 

Su.G.  yrh-a,  however,  has  a  sense  somewhat  ana. 
logous  ;   postularc,  iusistere  ;  Seren.  vo.  Jerk. 
To  YERK,  Yark,  v.  a.  To  beat,  to  strike  smart- 
ly, S.  jerk,  E.,  ijnrJ:,  A.  Bor. 
But  ere  the  sport  be  done,  I  trow 
Their  skins  are  gayly  yarkit 
And  peei'd  thir  days. 

Fcrgusson'.i  Poems,  ii.  7.1. 
A.S.  gerecc-un,  to  correct,  \o  punish  ;  Isl.  hreck- 
ia  to  beat,  pulsare  ;  jarkc,  pes  fericns. 

Yi;kk,  y.      A  smart  blow,  3  jerk,  S. 
YERN-BLITER,  i.  The  name  given  to  the  snipe, 

S.B.  sometimes  pron.  yerii-hlider.     It  appears 

to  be  the  common  snipe,  or  Scolopax  Gailinago 

of  Linn. 

''  The  niest  morning  they  had  me  up  afore  tlu 
sky,  an'  I  believe  afore  the  levrick  or  ycrn-blitir 
began  to  sing,  an'  liurl'd  me  awa  to  Portsmouth." 
Journal  from  London,  p.  9.      V.  Larn-bmtkr. 

To  YESK,  r.  n.    To  hiccup,  S.     V.  Yeisk. 


To  TESTER,  r.  n.  To  discompose.    J  ncxer  yes- 

terd  htm  ;  I  never  gave  him  any  disturbance, 

Ang. 

This  is  perhaps  the  same  with  Gaster,  Essex,  to 
startle,  scare,  or  affright  suddenly  ;  or  with  Gas. 
tcr\l,  as  used  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

"  If  the  fellow  be  out  of  his  wits,  then  will  I 
never  have  any  more  wit  whilst  i  live  ;  either  the 
sight  of  the  lady  has  gaster'd  him,  or  else  he's 
drunk."     V.  Divers.  Purley,   p.  461. 

Mr.  Tooke  mentions  Gaster  in  connexion  with 
Agast. 

It  may  be  allied  to  Su.G.  yster,  ferox,  or  A.S. 
ge-afj/r-an  turbare.     Seren.  derives  agast  from  A.S. 
gast  spectrum,   q.  terrified  in  consequence  of  seeing 
a  spectre.     Junius  gives  the  same  etymon. 
YESTREEN,  Yisi-rene,  s.     Yesternight,  S. 
Lat  vs  go  birn  :   for  in  my  sleip  yisirenc 
The  figur  of  Cassandra  prophetes 

Gaif  me  birnand  fyre  brandis. 

Doug,  i'irgil,  149.  9. 

But  originally  it  signifies  yesterday.     V.  IIerh- 

TESTERDAY. 

YET,  Yett,  Yuate,  s.  A  gate,  S.  A.  Bor.  yete. 
At  ather^e^  bene  ruschit  in  sic  anc  sort 
Sa  mony  thousandis  came  ncuer  from  Myce  nor 

Arge.  Doug.  Virgil,  50.  14. 

The   Sothroun   socht   quhar   Wallace    was   in 

dredc  ; 
Thai  wyst  nocht  weylle  at  quhat  yett  he  in 
yeide. 

Wallace,  i.  246.  MS. 
Come  I  are,  come  I  late, 
I  fand  Annot  at  the  yhute. 

f'Vyntown,  viii.  33.  144-. 
Yet  chekis,  door-posts. 
This  cruell  dochtcr  of  the  auld  Saturne 
The  mcikil  hirst  can  welter  and  onertnrne. 
And  Strang  ^xt  chekis  of  werefare  and  battell. 
Doug.  Virgil,  229.  55. 
A.S.  gent,  O.Belg.  ^at,  id.     Su.G.  gnatt,   postis 
januae  ;   Isl.  gat-r,  gaett-er,  ostinm,  janua,  Verel. 
gnatt,  ginrtt,  ante  latus^  latera  osfii,   G.  Andr.   p. 
HI.     The   origin    is    probably  gut,    foramen,    from 
gat-a,    (jerforarc ;   as  door  has   been    derived   from 
Germ,  thor,  thnr,  foramen.     It  may,  however,  be 
from  Su.G.  gnu,   to  go,   q.   a  passage;  as  door  has 
also  been  traced  to  MocsG.  thairh,  A.S.  thruh,  per, 
through,   because  it  is  that  by  which  we  pass  from 
one  place  to  another.     V.  Doer,  Ihre. 
To  YET,  Yett,  Yyt,   v.  a.     1.  To  pour,  S. 
yd,  yclt,  poured. 

On  bois  helmes  and  scheildis  the  werely  schot 
Maid  rap  for  rap,  reboundand  with  ilk  stot. 
Scliarp  and  awfull  incressis  the  bargane, 
A  Is  violent  as  eiier  i\w  yett  down  raue 
Furth  of  the  west  dois  smytc  apoun  the  wnld. 
Doug.  Virgil,  301.  54. 
On  yet,  poured  on. 

Ouer  al  the  schip  discendis  the  p.-rrelius  low  : 
Thare  was  na  strenth  of  vailyeant  men  to  wale, 
Nor  large  fiudis  on  yet  that  mycht  auale. 

Jbid.  150.  44. 
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Bp1£j.  gk't-en,  A.S.  geoi.an,  Isl.  Su.G.  giiit-a, 
MocsG.  giti(-an,  Germ.  Alcm.  gictz-en,  Germ. 
gicss-eii,  fiinrlcre;  Su.G.  iitgiu(-a,  effiiiulfrc.  Ilenci; 
J  lite,  to  tip|)le,  jii(e,  weak  and  bad  liquor,  S.  q.  v. 
EzviCi  Kxmore,  to  pour  in,   is  from  the  same  origin. 

y.  To  cast  metals.     Yiyt,  molten,  cast. 

Sum  gonkis  qiiliil  the  glas  [jyg  grow  al  of  gold 
jjyt. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  238,  b.  51. 
Hence, 

Yetland,  Yettmn,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to 
ca^t  iron,  S. 

"  The  ploughs  in  general  arc  of  Small's  con- 
striiclion.  They  have  a  cast  ij-'flanil  mould-board, 
which  is  curved."  P.  Ormistoiiu,''!'].  Loth.  Statist. 
Ace.  iv.  107. 

A.  Bor.  j/ciling,  a  small  iron  boiler,   is  evidently 
from  the  same  origin.     The  term    is   also  used  as  a 
s.,    pron.    yc/tlin,   S.     Su.G.    g/iil-u    is    common- 
ly used  in  this  sense.     Ginta  en  Idoclca,  to  cast  a 
bell  ;  giiifa  slycken,   to  cast  guns.     Teut.  ghicl-eii, 
id.    Metael  gkicten,  conllarc,  fuudere  ;  ghietcr  van 
meiael,  fiisor,  conllator  ;   Kilian.     Germ,  giess-eii, 
id.     Belg.  een  klok  gicten,  to  cast  a  bell. 
YETHER,  s.    "  The  mark  left  by  tight  binding, 
as  with  a  sinull  cord,"  Gl.  Sibb.,  Border  ;  pro- 
bably allied   to  A.  Bor.    j/eathcr,   "  a  flexible 
twig,  used  for  binding  hedges  ;"  Grose. 
To  YETT,  V.  a.     To  fasten  in  the  firmest  man- 
ner, to  rivet,   Loth.     liiivr,   synon.     Perhaps 
allied  to  Isl.  gal-a,  perforare. 
YEVERY,  adj.     Greedy,  voraciou«. 

"  Gif  tliay  war  skalit,  vthcris  (quhilkis  war  raair 
i/cvcry  and  t\ime)  suld  liclit  in  thair  ro«nies,  and 
souk  out  the  residew  of  hir  blude,  ([uhilk  war  vn. 
proffitabil."  Bellond.  Cron.  B.  xii.  c.  7.  Alia* 
(muscat)  rccciitcs  acfamclicas,  Booth. 

A.S.  gifer,   gifra,   gifre,  avidus,  vorax,  rapax, 
gulosus.     IVaelgifrefugel,  a  fovvl  fond  of  carrion  • 
gifsr^  a  glutton.      Perhaps  Su.G.  i'/n,   girig,   and 
Teut.  ghierigh,  avidus,  are  allied. 
To  YHARN,  V.  a.     E.igerly  to  desire. 
The  kynryk  i//i(/;-»  I  nocht  to  have, 
Bot  gylf  it  fall  oil'  ryclit  to  me. 

Barbour,  i.  138.  MS. 
A.S.  georn-iun,   gj/rn-an,  desidorare,   concupis. 
cere  ;  MoesG.  ga/rn-aii,  Su.G.  girn-as,  Isl.  g'irn- 
ast,  cupero.     V.  Yaune. 

YuAiiNE,  YuuK.Ni:,  ai(j.     Eager,  keen. 
Agayne  hyni  ras  a  eiimpany 
In-fo  the  towne  of  Fethyrkcrnc  : 
To  fecht  wyth  hym  thai  ware  sa  y/icrne. 

(lyiitozen,  vi.  10.  152. 
YHEIVIAR,  s.     A  keeper.     V.  Yemar. 
YHEIMSEL,  s.     Custody.     V.  Yemsel. 
YHIS,  at/v.     Yes. 

"  I'A/.v,"  said  a  woman,   "  Schyr,  perfay, 
"  OlV Strang  men  I  kan  yow  say." — 
"  Vhis,"  said  scho,   "  Schyr,   I  will  blythly 
'•  Ga  with  yow  and  your  cunipany." 

Uarhour,  iv.  470.  484.  MS. 
Vol.  1L 
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Some  view  this  as  contr.  from  ^e<7  iV.  But  A.S. 
gese,  gise,  gi/se,  are  used  in  the  sense  of  immo, 
etiam. 

YHUDE,  prd.     Went.     V.  Yude. 

YHULE,  .?.     Christmas.     V.  Yur.E. 

YHUMAN,  YiTMA.v,  YoMA.v,  Yeomav,  s.     I. 

A  person  of  inferior  station  ;  as,  a  hjsbandman 

or  farmjr. 

"  Item,  all  quha  are  inferiour  in  parentage,  are 
hnsbaiulrnen,  (or  t/eonicn).  And  the  Cro  of  anc 
husbandman,  is  saxtcno  kye."  Keg.  Maj.  B.  iv.  c. 
36.  ^.  4.     Riis/ici,   Lat. 

This  has  been  deduced  from  Fris.  gaeman,  comp. 
o(  gae,  Belg.  garc,  gou:ce,  a  country,  a  village,  and 
man,  q.  the  inhabitant  of  a  village.  But  perhaps  it 
is  rather  from  Teut.  ghc-mei/n,  A.S.  geinan,  com- 
munis, vul;;aris. 

As  .lunius  renders  gaeman,  incola  cjusdem  pagi, 
Sibb.  views  it  as  "  corresponding  with  Scot.  Por- 
tioner,  the  owner  of  a  small  piece  of  land."  Veo. 
man,  in  K.,  indeed  bears  this  sense;  as  denoting  "  a 
man  of  a  small  estate  in  land."  But  I  have  met  with 
no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  thus  used  in  S.  When 
Skene  gives  it  as  synon.  with  husbandman,  we  can. 
not  suppose  that  he  understood  the  latter  as  denot, 
ing  a  landed  proprietor. 

2.  It  seems  to  signify  a  farmer's  servant. 

In  the  contrd  thar  wonnyt  anc 
That  husband  wes,  and  with  his  fe 
Ofl'lsyss  hay  to  the  pcile  led  he. — 
And  him  setiV,  that  wes  dour  and  stout, 
Suld  by  the  waync  gang  ydilly  ; 
And  ane yuman,  wycht  and  hardy, 
Befor  suld  dryvc  the  wayne  ;   and  bcr 
Ane  hachat,  that  war  scharp  to  schcr, 

Wndre  his  belt. 

Barbour,  x.  172.  MS. 
The  term,  however,   may  be  here  used  according 
to  the  signilication  following. 

3.  It  also  denotes  a  peasant  or  inhabitant  of  the 
country  employed  as  a  foot-solilicr.  YInanam;/, 
tlie  peasantry  armed  on  foot. 

And  of  all  Irland  assemblit  he 
Bath  burgos  and  chowalry  ; 
And  hobilleris  and  i/huniaiirj/. — 
And  Schyr  Richard  of  Clar  in  hy, 
Quhen  Schyr  Ivluuard  wes  passyt  hy. 
Send  lycht_yy«u-7;,  that  Weill  couth  schout 
To  bykkyr  the  rerward  apon fiile. — 
Bot  Schyr  Colync  Cambell,  Hut  ncr 
Was  by  quhar  thai  U^a  j/himien  wer, 
Schowtand  atiiang  fhaim  hardily, 
Prykyt  on  thaim  in  full  grot  hy. 

Barbour,  xvi.  HO.  101.  120.  MS. 
Than  sail  thu  mast  off  his  mcnje, 
That  ar  bot  synipic  ;/h»i««/_i/. 
Be  dystroyit  comonaly. 
To  wyn  thair  mete  with  thair  trawaill. 

Ibid.  xix.  171.  MS. 
Di/stroyit,  I  apprehend,  is  an  error  of  the  copy- 
ist,  for  destreinyit.     h\   Edit.    1620,    the   word  is 
slrcnyied. 
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4.  As  used  by  Blind  Harry,  it  denotes  soldiers  on 
horseback. 

A\'alIaco  sum  part  ))cfor  tlic  court  ftirth  raid, 
AViili  him  twa  mi'i)  lliat  douclitye  war  in  di*id. — 
'Wallace  raid  fnrth,  with  liini  iwi. yemen  past. — 
Wallace  slew  iii,  fy  that  \\\^  yemcn  wicht 
The  tothir  tiva  derlly  to  dede  thai  dyclit. 

Jf'iillacc,  iv.  'JJ.  79.  93.  MS. 
TiiL'MAViiY,  .«.     V.  preceding  word. 
TI!^  tciDi.   (printed  ^T/c).     V.  Ye. 
YIELD  OF  THE  D-XY"",   the  influence   of  the 
smi ;  also,  the  height  of  the  dav.     When  the 
ice  melts,  ahliough  there  be  no  proper  thaw,  it 
is  said  to  be  owing  to  Ihc  i/hid  of  the  d(n/,  Anjr. 
Tills  may  be  from  K.  yield,,  as  denoting   that  tlie 
frost  j;ivcs  way.    Diit  it  might  bo  traced  to  A.S.  <■/(/, 

5.  cUd,  age,  q.  the  advaiicemcnl  of  the  day,  analo- 
gous to  tiie  use  of  the  term  liright.  Isl.  eliding, 
age,  is  used  somewhat  in  a  similar  sense.  Nucliir 
eliding,  senium  noctis,  dihiculum  ;  tiic  ago  of  the 
jiiglit,  the  dawn  of  day.  So  in  Lat.  senium  lunae 
denotes  tlie  last  quarter  of  the  moon. 

YILL,  ,«.  Ale,  S.  This  is  the  vulgar  pron.  in 
the  West  and  South  of  S.  "  Yill-icife,  or 
Liu\:stn-icife,  a  woman  who  brewed  and  sold 
ale  i"  Gl.  Sibb. 

Syne  as  ye  brew,  my  maiden  fair, 

Keep  mind  that  ye  maun  drink  the  i/ill. 

Burns,  iv.  320.     V.  Cow,  v. 
A.S.  sale,  id.     V.  Yule.     Hence, 
To  Yii.t.j  V.  a.     To  entertain  with  ale,   a  term 
commonly  used  by  the  vulgar,  S.O.  to  denote 
one  special  mode  in  which  a  lover  entertains  his 
Dulcinea  at  a  fair  or  market. 
YIM,  s.    A  particle,  an  atom  ;  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  any  thing,  Ang.     It  is  sometimes  pron. 
as  if  ni/im  ;  but  this  is  most  probably  from  mie 
being  used  as  the  aitiele  between  two  vowels, 
q.  ane  yinu 

Sn.G.  cm,  im,   inic,   vapour  ;   Isl.  hioom,  a  very 
small  spark,   the  most  minute  object,  dust,  vapour ; 
G.  Andr. 
To  YYM,  r.  a.    To  keep.     Yimmit,  kept.     V. 

Y'eme. 
YING,  YyNf;,  adj.    Young.     O.E.  id. 
Bot  war  I  now,  as  viiiquhile  it  has  bene, 
Ying  as  yone  wanlonn  woistarc  so  Strang  thay 

wene, 
Ye  had  I  now  sic  youtheid,  traistis  me. 
But  ony  price  I  suld  all  reddy  be. 

Dvug.  f'trgil,  140.  49. 
After  William  men  cald  the  rede  kyng, 
Henry  the  coronn  nam,  his  brother  that  was 

i/'''g- 

R.  liriinne,  p.  95. 
YIRDIN,  s.     Thunder,  S.B.     V.  Erudyn. 
To  YIRM,  r.  «.    To  whine,  to  complain;  also, 
to  ask  in  a  querulous  tone  ;  implying  the  idea 
of  continuation,  S. 

Sibb.  writes  carm,  ycarm,  explaining  it,  "  to 
toaze  or  importune  in  the  whinning  manner  of  a 
Bicndicant;"  and  deriving  it  fiomTcat.  arm,  pauper. 


MoesG.  nrm-an,  niisercri.  Perhaps  more  irome8i. 

aicly  alii -d  to  Isl.  harm-a,  lin;co,   planijo  ;  hai  m-r 

liietus  ;  (i.  Andr.   p.  107.  Jurm-a,  balare,  Junn. 
i/r,  vox  avium  ;  Verel. 

To  Y  YRNF..  V.  ti.     To  coagulate,  to  curdle. 
A^'ueit  na  liutier  he  conld  getl, 
V;t  lie  was  cuiumcrit  with  the  kirne; 
And  syne  hi  Iiet  the  milk  our  hcl, 
And  sorrow  a  s)>ark  of  it  would  i/i/rnc. 

Uitnnaijjnc  Poems,  p.  '217.  st.  9. 
Milk  is  still  said  to  rin,  i.  c.  run,  when  it  breaks 
an<l  forms  into  knots,   in  making  of  potta{jp,   pud- 
diiig^.  \c.     V.  Earn. 

Ti  YIRR,  r.  w.  To  snarl,  to  growl  as  a  dog,  S. 
yan;  E.  A.  B.r  //iiriiig,  expl.  noisy,  also  yell- 
ing, (Gl.  Grose),  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  part,  of  this  v. 

Isl.  vnr-a,  id.   whence  vcrre,  a  dog.      Laf.  hiri-~ 
ire;  (ierm.  in -en,  irritare  ;   A.S.  yrrr,  irritatus. 
To  YISK,  V.  n.     To  hiccup.     V.  Yeisk. 
YIS TRENE,  s.    Yesternight.     V.  Yestuene. 
YYT,  pmt.  pa.     Molten,  cast.     V.  Yet,  v. 
YIWYN. 

Tharfor  iii  dykj's  our  lliort  he  schar, 
Fra  baiih  the  niossis  to  the  way  : 
That  war  sa  fer  fra  ofhir,  that  tliai 
War  j//rrj/)i  a  bo«draucht  and  mar. 

Ihiriiour,  viii.  175. 
Eiten,  even,  Kdit.  1620.     But  in  MS.  it  seems  to 
be   the  th,   in  imitation  of  the  A.S.  form,  thcKi/n. 
As  to  the  meaning,  however,  according  to  this  read- 
ing, I  can  form  no  conjecture. 
To  YOKE,  r.  «.     To  engajje  with  another  in  a 
dispute,  in  a  quarrel,  or  in  warfare,  S. 
''  The   Turk    is   like   to    be   terrible    to    Italy. 
France  is   like  in   earnest   to  yoke  with  the  Pope, 
wlio  is   so   perverse  and  foolish,  that  he  will  force 
France  to  restore  the  Barbarians  to  their   places, 
whence  they  are  ejected  with  the  force  of  arms." 
Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  175. 

"  The  orthodox   and  heterodox  party  will  yoke 
about  it  with  all  their  strength."     J  bid.  |).  232. 
YOLDYN,  YouDE.\,  prcl.  v.     Yielded,  surren- 
dered. 

Tharfor  in  hy 

He  set  a  sege  tliar  to  stoutly  ; 
And  lay  thar  quhill  it yoldyn  was. 

Burbuur,  x.  804.  MS. 
YOLK,  a.  Those  round,  opaque  and  radiated 
crystallizations,  which  are  found  in  window- 
glass,  in  consequence  of  being  too  slowly  cool- 
ed, are  generally  termed  yo/Z-.s'  in  S. ;  probably 
from  their  supposed  resemblance  of  the  yolk  of 
an  egg. 
To  Y'OLL,  v.  a.    To  strike  ;  as,  lo  yoll  zcith  an 

a.re,  S.B. 
To  YOMER,  r.  ».     To  shriek.     V.  Yamer,  t. 
Y'ONT,  prep.     Beyond.     V.  Y'ou.nd. 
YORE,  adj.     Ready,  alert.     V.  Yaue. 
YOUDEN,  part.  pa.     V.  Yoi.dvn. 
YOUDEN-DRIFT,  s.  Snow  driven  by  the  wind, 
S.B. 
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The  strongest  Mind  that  e'er  blew  frae  the  lift, 
Tho'  mixt  wi'  hail,  wi'  rain  or  t/oiiden  drift, 
Brings  ay  a  calm  at  last. — 

Morison'»  Poe^ni,  p.  121. 
Also  written  Eirdcn.tlr/Ji,  q.  v.  This  may  be 
formed  from  tlie  old  part.  pa.  of  t)ield,  q..  snow 
which  is  driven  is  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  wind. 
Did  we  seek  a  more  antiquated  source,  wc  might 
suppose  a  rescraljlance  to  the  name  of  Odin,  hS. 
Eo'iCthcn  the  grent  deity  of  the  Gotiis,  q.  the  elt'eet 
of  the  power  of  Odin  ;  especially,  as,  according  to 
their  mythology,  he  hud  the  dircctiuu  of  the  air  and 
tcnipesls. 
YOUDITH,  s.    Youth,  S.A. 

Unmingled  sweets  her  lips  retain^ 
These  lips  she  ne'er  should  stcek. 

Rum^aj/'.i  JVorks,  i.  117. 
Thi^  i-:  a  corr.     V.  Yolthheid. 
To  YOUF,  1-.  n.     To  bark,  S. 

My  colley,  Kingie,  j/ouf'd  an'  yowl'd  a'  night, 
Cour'd  and  crap  near  me  in  an  unco  fright. 
Fcrguiion's  Pucma.,  ii.  6.      V.  Wolff. 
YOUFF,  Yt»WFF,  s.    "  A  swinging  blow,"  Loth. 
radically  the  Sjine  with  ^o;///,  S. 
Death  wi'  his  rung  rax'd  her  a  yoi:ff, 
And  sae  she  died. 

Ramsay's  Poenif,  i.  218. 
To  YOUK,  TuKE,  Yt'cK,  r.  n.  To  itch,  to 
be  itchy,  S.  i/uck,  id.  Lincoln. 
Junius-  mentions  this  as  a  S.  word,  referring  to 
the  Prov.,  "  VU  gar  you  scart  tchere  you  youk 
not;.\..e.  I'll  make  you  scratch  where  you  itch 
not."  This  I'rov.  is  used  metaph.  ;  as  when  a  pa- 
rent threatens  to  beat  a  child.  It  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed in  this  manner  ;  Vll  gar  you  claw  mhere 
yc're  no  youky. 

It  seems  also  to  signify  the  causing  of  pain  or 
vexation  of  mind  without  any  previous  apprehension. 
"  Thay — throw  a  proud  presumption  of  thair 
auin  wibdome,  hearis  thamc  seliis,  or  sik  as  Hatters 
thair  yeuking  earis,"  &c.  J.  Hamilton's  Facile 
Traictise,  p.  42. 

To  one  who  does  any  thing  that  may  expose  him 
to  capital  punishment,  or  who  seems  to  make  ad- 
ranees  to  an  action  of  this  kind,  it  is  sometimes 
said  ;  Your  neck's  yanking,  i.  e.  You  seem  to  long 
for  the  gallows.     V.  Kelly,   p.  391. 

Germ.  _;ttcA.--e«,  ]ik:\g.  jeiick-en,  id.  prurirc  ;  also, 
to  scratch;  Germ.  ;;(cA-e,  \ie\g.  j^uktc,  (pron.  ([■  y-) 
A.S.  gicthu,  priiriiU'',  Su.G.  gickt. 
YouK,  Yeuk,  Yuke,  Yuck,  s.    1.  The  itch,  S. 

A  souple  taylor  to  his  trade, 

And  when  their  hands  he  shook, 
Ga'e  them  what  he  got  frae  his  dad, 
Videlicet,  the  yuke. 

To  claw  tliat  day. 

Ramsay's  fVurk.i,  i.  263. 
.^But  waster  wives,  the  warst  of  a', 
Without  a  yeuk  they  gar  ane  claw. 

Ibid.  p.  307.     V.  the  v. 
2.  Itchiness  ;  without  any  relation  to  the  cutane- 
ous disease  denominated  the  itch,  S. 
"£f)UKy,  adj.    Itchy,  S.     V.  the  v. 


2.  Eagfr,  anxious ;  metaph.  usedl 

Straight  Bawsy  rises,  quickly  dresses, 
While  haste  his  _yoMArj/  mind  expresses. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  560. 
fo  YOUL,  YouLE,  V.  n.     To  howl,  to  ydi,  S. 
A.  Bor. 
And  oft  with  wylde  scrykc  the  nycht  oule 
Hie  on  the  rufe  allanc  was  hard^ow/c. 

Doug.  Virgil,  ^\^^.  10. 
With  dulefnl  skrik  and  waling  all  is  confundit, 
The  hoU  hoHsis  youlit  and  resoundit. 

Ibid.  55.  1 5. 
"  Strike  a  dog  with  a  bone,  and  hu'Il  wot  yoxcll;" 
S.  Prov.     "  INIen  will   bear  small  in-conveniencies, 
that  bring  great  profit."     Kelly,  p.  294. 

Goal,  youl,  yaul,  liorzl,  yell,  and  yelloch,  seem 
to  be  all  from  the  same  fountain.     V.  Goul,  v. 
Youi,,  Yowj,,  s.    A  yell,  the  act  of  howling,  S. 
V.  the  V. 

The  air  was  dirkit  with  the  fowlis, 
That  come  with  yawmeris,  and  with  yoalis. 
Dunbar,  Bannatyne  I'oem?,  p.  22. 
YOULRING,  s.     A  yellowhammer.     V.  Yel- 

DlilV. 

YOUND,  adj.     Opposite,  what  is  on  the  other 
eirie. 

Wenis  thou  vncrdit  now,  and  thus  vnabil, 
Oner  Styx  the  hellis  pule  sic  wise  to  fare  ? — 
Vncallit  on  the  yound  bray  wald  ti.ou  be  ? 

Doug.  Virgil,  17'i.  35. 
A.S.  gcond,  illuc,  ultra;  there,  fur-ier;  MuesG. 
gaind,  illuc.  Junius  seems,  with  great  propriety, 
to  derive  A.S.  ongcond,  adversum,  contra,  from  on, 
and  geond,  illuc  ;  so  that  the  comp.  term  signifies 
whatever  is  opposite.  V.  Etym.  vo.  Against.  Gi-rra. 
g'ew,  adversus,  contra  ;  \\c\\c(i  jcn-er,  ulterior  :  Jf»- 
seit,  ultra,  trans,  in  opposita  rcgioue,  from  gen, 
jcn,  and  seit  latus,  side. 

S.  it  is  pron.  yont ;  as,  the  yont  side,  the  further 
side.  I'ond,  adv.  further,  is  pron.  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

"  What  want  yc  up  and  down  ?  yc  have  hither 
and  yont;"  Rams.iy's  S.  Prov.  p.  70.  A.S.  hider 
and  geond,  hue  atque  illuc;  Bed.  v.  13.  A.  Bor. 
yont,   beyond. 

Hit  yontcrmert,  Fife,  sit  farther  olT,  from  yonder, 
S.  yonter,  and  tnair,  more. 
YOUP,  s.     A  scream.     V.  Yout,  ,v. 
YOUSTIR,  YousTEii,  .?.    "  Putrid  matter,  cor- 
rupt blood,  sanies  ;"  Rudd. 

I  saw  that  crnell  feynd  eik  thare,  but  dout, 
Thare  lymmes  rife  and  eit,  as  he  war  wod,  . 
1'Uv  youstir  tharfra  chirtand  and  blak  blud. 
—  He  strauchl,  fordrunkin,  ligging  in  hisdremc,  . 
Bokkis  furth  and  yeiskis  ofyou^ter  mony  streme.  . 
Duug.  Virgil,  89.  33.  4 J. 
Rudd.  says,  tiiat  he  can  otter  nothing  certain  con- 
ccrniug  the  origin  of  this  word.    Sibb.  entirely  over- 
looks it.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  merely 
A.S.  geolster,  geulhstor,   "  virus,  sanies,  tabum  : 
poison,   venome  ;    black,    corru\)t,    filthy  matter  or 
bloud  ;"  Somner.     Hence  geolstru,  virulcntus  ;  vi-  - 
tulent,  full  of  poison  ;  Id. 
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It  might  seem  formed  from  geolw  yellow,  as  indi- 
cating the  colonr  of  piiruleiit  matter,  and  sler  a 
term.,  jet  rolaiiicd  in  some  Coth.  dialects,  by  which 
subslanti\cs  are  formed  from  Tcrbs,  and  adjectives 
from  substantives ;  as  Belg.  vrj/stei;  virgo  nubilis, 
from  frey-en  nubcrc.  Germ,  hamster,  mus  agrestis, 
from  humme  ager.     V.  Ster,  term. 

Kilian  renders  Tcut.  ghcst,  ghixt,  facx,  sanies, 
crassamoii,  crassamcntutn.  This  might  seem  allied, 
were  it  not  synon.  with  A.S.  gii't,  K.  i/eaU.  And, 
from  the  orthography,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
latter  has  any  alhnity  to  geo/stcr. 

By  the  way,  it  maybe  observed  that  A.S.  ^/j<, 
Su.G.  guest,  ls\.jast-r,  which  all  denote  tlie  llower 
of  biTr  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  are  to  be  traced 
to  Alcm.  ges-en,  Su.G.  gaes-a,  jaes-ci,  to  ferment. 
Accorilini,' to  Wachter,  C.B.  ^V/v,  fervor,  cbullitio, 
may  be  viewed  as  the  root  ;  with  which  agrees  Isl. 
j^s-a,  to  swell.  ■■ 

To  YOUT,  V.  n.     To  cry,  to  roar,  S.B. 
Quliy  am  I  formit  sa  foull ; 
Ay  to  you t  and  to  youll. 
As  ane  honiblc  oull, 
Ougsura  owir  all  ? 

Jioiilfite,  i.  8, 
A  cow  is  said  to  youl,  when  she  makes  a  noise. 
Tent.  iui)t-en,  iiiychl-en,  jubilare,  vocifcrari  ; 
iiij/t,  iuytiiighe,  jubilatiis.  Isl.  gellt-a,  to  bark,  is 
probably  allied.  This  may  be  traced  to  gey-a,  la. 
trare,  whence  gaud,  latratus,  barking.  V.  Vcrel. 
in  vo. 

YouT,  YowT,  s.   A  cry,  "  a  scream,"  Gl.  Shirr. 
S.B. 

The  fyre  flauchtis  flew  oiiirthort  the  fellis. 
Than  was  thair  nocht  \)0t  yozctis  and  ycllis. 

Lyiidsay's  fVar/cis;  1592,   p.  40. 
Sum  fled  for  to  sane  thanie  sels, 
And  vthcr  sum  with  j/outs  and  yells, 
Maist  cairfully  did  cry. 

Buret's  Pilg.  IVatson's  Coll.  ii.  33. 
W)-  heart  it  quells  wi'  fear. 
The  siclits  to  see,  t\ic  yoict.i  to  hear 
That  stound  upon  mine  ear. 

Jumieson\i  Popi/l.  Ball.  i.  233. 
Skinner  gives  .j/o»;j  as  synon.   This  seems  allied  to 
the  S.  V.  y  Aup,  q.  v. 

YOUTHEID,   YnouTHADE,  Yowthueiu,    .?. 
Youth. 

— Till  swylk  thowlesncs  he  yeid, 
As  the  courss  askis  off  j/oictlieid. 

Barbour,  i.  334.  :MS. 
Ill-til  the  floure  of  hy^  yhoic I hed 
lie  deyd  in  clcue  madynhed. 

iVyntoicn,  vii.  7.  331. 
Bot  quhen  yoatliheid  lies  blawu   his  wantoun 

blast, 
Than  sail  Gud  Counsall  rewill  him  at  the  last. 
Lyndsi/i/,  S.P.R.   ii.  128. 
The  latter  is  the  most  proper  orthography  ;  A.S. 
gcogeih-had,  i.  e.  literally,  the  state  of  being  young. 
V.  IliciD,  term. 

YOUTHIR  OF  THE  SOD,   t!>e  red  ashes  of 
turf,  Ang. 


TOW,  YouE,  s.     A  ewe. 

Thre  veils  tlio,  as  was  the  auld  ni.inere. 
In  wourschip  of  Erix  he  bad  doun  quel. 
And  ane  blak  i/o:o  to  God  of  tempcstis  fel. 
Doug.  Virgil,  153.  51. 
— "  Thai  maid  grit  cheir  of  euyrie  sort  of  mylk 
baytht  of  ky  mylk  &  youc  mylk."     Compl.  S.  p. 
CO. 

A.S.  coicu,  Belg.  oye,  ouzae. 

YOWDE,  p  el.     Went.     V.  Yede. 

YUIK,  a. 

"  Or  he  was  past  ane  mylc  from  Striuiling,  all 
the  partis  of  his  body  wer  taikin  with  sic  ane  sair 
yiiik  as  it  micht  esily  appeir  that  the  same  proceidit 
not  of  the  force  of  ony  seiknes,  bot  be  |)laiie  tre- 
cherie.  The  takinis  of  qiihilk  trccherie,  certane 
blak  pimples  sa  sone  as  he  was  cum  to  Gla-sgow, 
brak  out  ouer  all  his  haill  body,  with  sa  gre'it  yiti/c 
and  sic  pane  throw  out  all  his  lymmis,  that  he  lin- 
gerit  ont  his  lyfe  with  vcrray  small  hope  of  eschaip." 
Bnchanaii's  Detect,  p.  12. 

In  the  Lond.  Mdit.  ache  is  the  word  used.  Sign. 
C.  iiii.  b.  ;  in  the  Lat.  copy  dolor,  in  both  places. 
Dolore  et  omnium  partium  vexatione. 

Itchiness  cannot  well  be  meant,  as  there  is  no  cor- 
respondent term  in  the  Lat.  Besides,  dolor  and  vex- 
atio  are  the  only  terms  used  by  Buchanan,  Hist.  Lib. 
xviii.  6. 

One  would  almost  think  that  yuik.wcTc  an  error 
of  the  press  (or  yai/c,  as  the  v.  is  used  in  this  form, 
signifying,  to  ache.  But  this  cannot  well  be  sup- 
posed, as  yuik  not  only  occurs  twice  in  such  close 
connexion,   but  in  another  place. 

"  Blak  ))iii)))les  breking  out  ouer  all  his  body, 
greuous  yuik  in  all  his  lymmis,  and  intollerabill 
stincli  disclois  it."  In  Lond.  Edit,  ache.  Sign.  II. 
ii.  b. 

To  YUKE,  V.  ;?.    To  be  itchy.    Ylke,  5.   Itch. 

V.  YoiK. 
YULE,  Yiii;i.n,  Ycyi.l,  .v.    The  name  given  to 
Christmas,  S.  A.  Bor. 

Oiire  the  Mownth  theyne  passyd  he  sene, 
And  held  hys  Yhule  in  Abbyrdene. 

Wyiitoxcn,  vii.  9.  300. 
In-tyl  Kinlos  that  yere  for.thi 
In  Morave  held  the  King  Oavy 
His  Yule.     And  of  Sanct-Andrewis  than 
The  Biscliope  de  Landalis,  that  gud  man, 
In  Elgyne  held  his  Iw/ethat  yere. 

Ibid.  viii.  45.  107.  109. 
"  In  the  thrid  yeir  cftir,  the  crle  of  Caithnep 
come  to  kyng  Alexander,  (juhcn  he  wes  sittan.i 
vrith  his  modir  on  the  Kpyphany  day  at  his  Yiiyll, 
and  desirit  grace."  Bcllend.  Cran.  B.  xiii.  c.  11. 
JN'atali  Christi.  Boelh. 

"  A  green  Yule  makers  a  fat  kirk-yard ;"  Ram- 
say's S.  ProT.  p.  11.  Tlie  truth  of  this  Prov.  is 
denied  by  some  learned  i)!iysicians,  who  assert  that 
a  hard  winter  cuts  off  many  more,  especially  those 
advanced  in  life,   than  an  ojjcn  one. 

9ii\.G.  Jul,  DAi\.jule,julcdag,  ls\.jol,  A.S.  geola, 
geohol,  gehhol,  gchid,  id. 

Mr.  Pinkerton- has  justly  observed;  that  this^^as 
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"  originally  the   Gotliic  Pagan   feast   of  I'ule   or 
Jul,"  Gl.  Maitl.  Poems.     The  ancient  Goths  had 
three  great  religious  festivals  in  the  }ear.     Of  these 
i'ule  was  the  lirst.     It  was  celebrated  at  the  time  of 
the  winter  solstice,  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  whom  the 
Goths  worshipped  under   the  name  of  Thor.     As  at 
this  period  the  Sun  began  lo  return,   they  expressed 
their  joy  in  this  manner,  and  endeavoured  to  secure 
a  propitious  year.  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.i.  130.  131. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  same   confu- 
sion  may    be   remarked   in   the   Gothic  mythology, 
as  in  that  of  Greece  and  Rome.     The  attributes  of 
one  deity  are  often  transferred   to  another.     Hence 
the  Sun   is   sometimes   recognised    by  the   name   of 
Odin  ;  and  we  are  informed,  that  this  deity  was  de- 
nominated, by  the  iiiliabitaiits  of  the  Xorlh,  Julvat- 
_ter,   or  the  Father  of  Yule,   because  this  feast  was 
observed   in   honour   of  him.      V.  Keysler,    Antiq. 
Septent.  p.  159.     This  confusion  may  in  part  be  ac- 
counted for,    by  a  circumstance   which   Mallet  has 
taken  notice  of.    The  different  northern  nations  had 
their  partialities  ;  and  as  they  all  observed  the  feast 
of  Jk/,  some  might  ascribe  the  honour  to  one  deity, 
and  others  to  another.     "  The  Danes  seem  to  have 
paid  the  highest  honours  to  Odin.     The  inhabitants 
of  Norway  and  Iceland  appear  to  have  been  nnder 
the  immediate  (irotection  of  Thor  ;  and  the  Swedes 
had  chosen  Freya  for  their  tutelar  deity."     North. 
Antiq.  i.  97. 

I.  Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Name.  Some  have  derived  it  from  Gr. 
»bX«;,  which  denoted  a  hymn  that  Mas  wont  to  be 
sung  by  women  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  as  appears 
from  the  follovvirig  verse: 

"  And  preparing  the  salted  Hour,  she  sung  the  plea- 
sant Iiili." 

Didymus  and  Athenaeus  assert,  that  the  hymn  was 
in  honour  of  Ceres  ;  and  tiie  suuu^  thing  is  intimat- 
ed by  Theodoret,  in  his  work  l)c  Materia  et  Mundo, 
when  he  says  ;  "  Let  ns  not  sing  i\\ti  lulus  to  Ceres, 
nor  the  Dilhyrambus  to  Bacchus."  Qy  the  way,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that,  according  to  the  learned 
V^erelius,  Ceres  was  by  the  Goths  called  Frig^a  or 
Frcia.  Not.  in  Ilervarar  S.  p.  .52.  Ilickes  ob- 
serves, that  this  agrees  very  well  with  the  i'ltlc. 
gumes  of  our  ancestors,  who  celebrated  this  feast 
alter  the  eompleti-ju  of  harvest,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  year,  over  the  labours  of  which 
Ceres  was  supposed  to  preside. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  derivation,  that  it  is 
improbable  that  the  Goths  would  borrow  the  term 
from  the  Greeks.  But  if  we  could  view  the  words 
as  having  a  connnon  origin,  it  might  rather  be  sup- 
])osed  that  the  Greeks  had  borrowed  theirs  from  the 
(ioths,  as  the  Pclasgi  seem  to  have  been  of  Scythian 
extract.  With  our  ancestors,  however,  the  worship 
of  Ceres  was  certainly  appropriated  to  Frcj/u,  while 
i'ule  was  consecrated  lo  the  Sun. 

G.  Andr.  very  fancifully  derives  Isl.  Jol,  the 
name  of  this  feast,  from  Heb.  ^^V)  jobul,  i.  c, 
jubilee.  Otliers  have  trar^id  it  to  Lat.  jiibilum. 
Some  have  more  reasonably  referred  to  '71J.  ^>-;(/, 
laetari. 


Because  the  25th  of  December  was  rcokoned  the 
middle  of  winter  by  Julius  Cesar,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  Goths  gave  the  name  o(  J ul  to  this 
day.  ^\■nerable  Bede,  in  one  passage,  seems  to  em- 
brace this  opinion.  V.  Worm.  Fast.  Dan.  L.  i.  c. 
7.  Our  Buchanan,  having  observed  that  Yule  was 
a  revival  of  the  ancient  Saturnalia,  adds,  that  the 
name  of  Julius  Cesar  was  substituted  for  that  of  Sa- 
turn. Nostri  Julia  id  fcstum  vocant  Cacsaris  vide- 
licet nomine  pro  Saturno  substituto.  Hist.  L.  i.  c. 
24. 

But  it  is  extremely  improbable,  that  Yule  should 
receive  its  designation,  among  the  Goths,  from  Ju- 
lius Cesar.  "  For  what  reason,"  as  Locccnius  in- 
quires, "  would  they  give  (his  honour  to  him,  who, 
so  far  from  subduing  them,  never  came  into  their 
territories?"  According  to  Strabo,  who  lived  under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  regions  beyond  the  Elbe, 
where  the  sea  was  interposed,  were  quite  unknown 
to  the  Komaus  in  his  time.  Lib.  vii.  p.  2-19.  V. 
Locccn.  Antiq.  SueoGoth.  p.  23.. 

Wormius,  although  in  one  place  he  seems  dispos- 
ed to  concede,  that  the  Cimbric  name  of  this  feast 
was  adopted  out  of  compliment  to  Julius,  elsewhere 
prefers  a  diO'erent  hypothesis.  "  The  months  called 
Giuli  (including  part  of  Decenijjcr  and  January)  re- 
ceive their  denomination  from  the  retrograde  motion 
of  the  sun,  causing  the  increase  of  the  day.— The 
name  originates,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  the  winter 
solstice,  because  then  the  snn  seems  as  it  were  to 
rest,  before  he  ajjproaches  nearer  to  the  Equator. 
For,  to  this  day,  huile  denotes  rest,  as  at  huile,  fo- 
rest ;  and  the  change  of  //  into  G  is  easy."  Fast 
Dan.  p.  41. 

The  A.S.  gave  the  name  of  Geola  to  two  of  their 
mouths,  December  and  January,  calling  the  first 
Jerre.geola,  or  the  first  Yule,  and  the  second  Jef. 
tera-geola,  or  the  later  Yule.  Bede  supposes  that 
they  received  this  designation,  a  cuiiversioiw  Solis, 
in  auctum  diei,  from  the  sun  turning  back,  to  the 
lengthening  of  the  day;  the  one  preceding,  and  the 
other  following,  (his  change.  De  Tempornn,  Rat.  ' 
c.  13.  Hire  adopts  this  idea,  observing  that  C.B. 
clacj/l  signifies  retrogradalion. 

Nearly  allied  to  thi^,  is  the  opinion  of  (hose  who 
derive  it  from  Su  G.  /ii/e/,  or  rather  hiul,  rota,  a 
wheel.  Hire  has  observed,  (vo.  IIiul)  that,  in  ihe 
Edda,  fagra  hzcel,  i.  e.  beautiful  wheel,  is  one  of 
the  designations  of  the  Sun.  Perliaps,  it  may  lie 
added,  that  a  wheel  seems  to  have  been  the  emblem 
of  the  sun,  in  the  old  Danish  Fasti. 

Others  understand  the  name  as  simply  signifyintr 
The  Feast.  The  learned  Hiekes  views  /  or  J,  and  .V.st 
ge,  merely  as  intensive  particles,  conjoined  witli  Jsl! 
and  Sn.G.  oel,  coniuicssado,  compotatio,  conviviura 
symposium.  The  term  literally  signilies  ale  or  beer' 
the  cliief  linuor  among  the  Goths  ;  ^nd  nietonj  nii- 
cally,  a  feast. 

In  Isl.  i  indeed  is  an  intensive. particle,  often  pre- 
lis.ed  to  words  for  the  greater  emjjjiasis  ;  as  igiltUe 
^,£rA'»t.. price,  isurt,  very  bitter,  igrucnn,  y-ery 
green,  ic.  Dr.  Thorkelin  adojHs  this  etymon- 
Fragments  of  Lisli  History,  p,  94.  '  V.  Mullet's 
North.  Antiq.  ii.  (iS.    Gl.  Lddae  Sacmund.  yo.Jul 
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It  IS  a  singular  coincidenn',  that  Ir.  and  Gael,  cuirm^ 
which  denotes  ale,  also  signifies  a  feast  or  banquet. 

\%\.j<d  has  also  been  viewed  ((i.  jo-ol}  as  "  dc. 
nominated  in  honour  of  the  ^'"1  J«ia  or  the  Sun. 
As  ol,  accordinj;  to  the  original  use,  of  the  word, 
signifies  noiirishnunt  in  general,  from  ek  cl  alo,  anil 
thus  includes  the  idea  botli  of  meat  and  drink,  it 
more  especially  den  (fis  a  joyous  and  splendid  feast. 
Very  fat  meat  is  railed J'/Z/ivV/  hiot ;  and  a  well-fed 
horse,  allin  hatr.  So:ii.-.  h;ive  derived  Jul  from  the 
eating  of  horse-flesh.  Tliin  animal,  iTideed,  was  sa- 
cred  to  the  Sun  (J/nc),  and  was  do'iblless,  in  an- 
cient times,  sacriiiced  in  lioiiour  of  this  deity."  Gl. 
Eddae  Saemuiid.,  vo.  Juliinr. 

Passing  a  variety  of  otLer  etymons,  I  shall  only 
add  that  of  several  learned  writers,  who  derivo  the 
term  from  MoesG.  nil,  the  Sun  ;  C.B.  luiiil,  Arm. 
gotiil,  hiatil,  id.  The  resemblance  of  the  Gr.  name 
of  this  luminary,  tiMtf,  has  been  remarked. 

Wlier*  there  is  so  <;reat  a  diversity  of  opinions,  I 
cannot  i)rctend  to  determine  whicli  of  them  ought 
to  be  preferred.  I  shall  only  say,  that  the  latter 
derivation,  and  that  from  hurl,  rota,  together  with 
that  of  Ilitkes,  seem  to  have  the  chief  claim  to  at- 
tention. 

II.  This  festival,  among  the  Northern  nations, 
■was  the  great  season  of  S  vcuiritE.  On  tliis  occa- 
sion human  victims  seem  generally  to  have  been  of- 
fered to  their  false  gods.  According  to  Dituiar,  (in 
Chron.),  at  this  general  convention,  the  Danes  once 
in  nine  years  increased  the  number  of  human  sacri. 
fices  to  ninety. nine.  IJesides  these,  they  ollered  as 
many  horses,  dogs,  and  cocks  in  place  of  hawks. 
V.  Ihre,  vo.  Iluck,   )).  912. 

The  Persians  sacrificed  horses  (o  the  Sun.  This 
noble  animal  was,  indeed,  sacred  to  him.  We  ninst 
view  it  as  a  remnant  of  the  same  Eastern  idolatry, 
that  the  Goths  oll'ered  horses  at  tl*  feast  of  Yule. 
V.  El.  Sched.  de  Dis.  German,   p.  102. 

"  The  Greenlanders  at  this  day  keep  a  Sun-feast 
at  the  winter  solstice,  about  Dec.  22.  *o  rejoice  at 
the  return  of  the  Sun,  and  the  expected  renewal  of 
the  hunting  season."  Crantz's  Hist.  Greenland,  i. 
176.     V.  Mallet,  ii.  68. 

The  Goths  used  also  to  sacrifice  a  boar.  For 
this  animal,  as  well  as  the  horse,  was,  according  to 
their  mythology,  sacred  to  the  Sun.  'J'o  this  day  it 
is  customary,  among  the  peasants  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  at  the  time  of  Christmas,  to  make  bread 
in  the  form  of  a  boar-jiig.  This  they  place  upon  a 
table,  with  bacon  and  other  dishes  ;  and,  as  a  good 
omen,  they  expose  it  as  long  as  the  feast  continues. 
For  to  leave  it  uncovered,  is  reckoned  a  bad  omen, 
and  totally  incongruous  to  the  manners  of  their  an- 
cestors. They  call  this  kind  of  bread  Jiilagtilt; 
Verel.  Not.  ad  Hervarar  S.  p.  139.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  this  ancient  custojn,   V.  Maiden,  s.  2. 

Hence,  as  has  been  observed,  we  may  perceive 
what  is  meant  in  the  Indiculus  Super stitiunum  cl 
Paganiarum  Sj/rioilo  Liptinicrfi  iubjanctua,  sect. 
26.  when  we  meet  with  this  title,  Dc  Simulacra  de 
Conspursa  Farina.     Keysler,  ut  sup.   p.  159.  ICO. 

In  our  own  country,  the  use  that  is  made  of  the 
Maiden,  or  last  handful  of  corn  that  has  boen  cut 


down  in  harvest,  be.irs  a  striking  analogy  (o  this 
custom.  It  is  divided  among  the  horses  or  cows, 
on  the  morning  of  J'm/c,  sometimes  of  the  new  year, 
"  to  make  them  thrive  all  the  year  round."  To 
this  custom  Burns  seems  to  allude,  in  his  beaiilifiil 
Poem,  entitled.  The  Auld  Fariucr\t  .\nc-i/tnr  M:>rn. 
ing  Saliilulion  tu  his  AuLl  Mure  iV'/ir^'/V,  on  i;ivin<r 
her  the  accu  turned  ripp  oj'  cum  tu  hansel  in  the  ncui 
1/ear,   iii.  I-IO. 

A  guid  New-year  I  wish  thee  !   M.iggie, 
Jlue,  there's  a  ripp  to  thy  auld  baggie,  &C. 

This  custom  varies  in  difi'erent  places.  In  some, 
the  horses  generally  get  a  feed  of  corn  on  the  morn, 
iug  of  }'tite  ;  and  the  Maiden  is  given  to  the  lioise 
called  the  fVindcr,  which  leads  the  rest  in  (he 
plough. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  a  rite  analogous  to  this, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Feriue  Senientinac,  a  fes- 
tival appointed  to  be  kept  at  tlfc  beginning  of  socd- 
li?ne,  for  imploring  their  deitie.*,  panicnlarly  Ceres 
and  Tellus,  to  give  success  to  tluir  labours.  On 
this  occasion,  the  oxen,  used  for  labour,  were 
crowued  with  garlands,  and  received  a  double  por. 
tion  of  food.  In  allusion  to  this  custom,  Ovid  says; 
State  coronati  plenum  ad  praesepe  jiivenci. 

Fast.  Lib.  i. 

Soilicthing  similar  to  tlie  custom  of  the  Jiilagult 
has  evidently  subsisted  in  the  Orkney  Island",  al. 
though  the  vestiges  of  it  are  not  now  uiuler.^lood. 

"  In  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Sandwick,  every  fa- 
niily,  that  has  a  herd  of  swine,  kills  a  tore  on  ;he 
17tli  of  December,  and  thence  it  is  called  Sozc-df/j/. 
There  is  no  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  this  prac- 
tice."    Statist.  Ace.  xvi.  460. 

This,  indeed,  may  be  viewed  as  a  rrltquc  of  the 
heathen  worship  of  the  ancient  Goths,  in  sacrificing 
a  boar  to  the  Sun. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  learned  writers,  that  the  ■ 
Sun  was  worshipped  under  tlie  name  of  Saturn.  Ser- 
vius  (in  Virgil.  Lib.  i.)  says,  that  the  Assyrians 
■worshipped  Saturn  under  the  name  of  Bel,  and  that 
the  Sun  and  Saturn  are  the  same.  V.  Minut.  Fel. 
Not.  ]).  45.  46.  It  is  certainly  a  well-fuinuled  idea, 
that  Bel  or  Belus,  the  great  gvod  of  the  Chaldeans, 
was  tlie  Suii.  This  is  asserted  by  jMacrobiiis,  Lib. 
J.  c.  22.  Uranus,  i.  e.  the  Heaven,  being  (he  fatlwr 
of  Saturn,  and  Rhea,  or  the  Earthy  his  sister  aud 
wife;  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  the  worship  of 
Saturn  was  originally  derived,  by  the  werterii  na. 
tions,  from  that  of  the  Sun  as  adored  in  the  east. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  they  incorporat. 
ed  many  things  of  their  own  into  this  jiart  of  their 
mythology.  But  as  they  had  difi'erent  deities  that 
bore  the  same  name,  they  seem  to  have  often  jum- 
bled together  allegories  concerning  nature,  the  his- 
tory of  their  departed  heroes,  and  mere  fables,  inr 
their  accounts  of  one  particular  deity. 

By  supposing  that  Saturn  was  another  name  for 
the  Sun,  wo  can  easily  account  for  the  striking  si- 
milarity of-  the  rites  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 
Saturnalia,  celebrated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
of  December,  to  those  of  the  Northern  nations.  Nay, 
as  the  Celts  undoubtedly  worshipped  the  Sun  under 
the  uamc  of  Bel  or  Beleuus,  and  as  some  of  the  most 
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solemn  acts  of  the  Druidical  worship  were  perform- 
111  about  this  season  ;  wc  (i'ld  Got)is,  Celts,  and 
llomans,  conspiring  in  the  observation  of  a  great 
fcas^  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solsfirc. 

As  tlie  Dniiils  tlien  employed  their  golden  l/ifl, 
fur  cuttiiij;  the  tiiistlctoe,  it  is  reniarkahle,  tliat 
the  falj,  the  bill  or  srj/lhe,  was  the  bad^e  of 
Saturn,  because  ho  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
ugrJculture  ;  Rosin,  p.  'IHi.  lianicr's  ]\I)  ihol.  !;. 
'2(;(). 

His  worship,  in  another  respect,  agrees  wifh  that 
of  the  S'.in.  For  it  seeins  to  be  admitted,  (hit  hu- 
man sacriiiccs  had  been  oliered  to  him  by  the  Car- 
thaginian-; ;  Banier,  ibid.  ji.  InH.  In  the  same  man. 
iier  the  Pclasgi  are  said  to  have  w  orshipped  him  ; 
llosin.  ut  sup. 

A  custom,  similar  to  that  of  tlie  Jiilugall  already 
described,  prevailed  amonj  the  ancient  Italians,  in 
the  worship  of  Saturn.  We  are  iiifornu'd  by  Dio- 
iiysius  of  JIalicarnassHs,  that  Hercules,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Spain  to  Italy,  abo'islied  the  htjrrid  cus- 
tom of  oifoiing  human  sacrifices  to  Saturit  ;  and, 
having  erected  an  altar  to  him  on  the  Saturnine 
mount,  i)resenti;d  (hose  oHerings,  which  the  Greeks 
ctW  TV ftala  x^yit,  which,  according  to  the  Scholiast 
on  Thiicydides,  were  of  paste  figured  like  animals ; 
Banier's  Mylhol.  13.  i.  c.  3.  p.  2o9. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  has  been  observed 
among  (he  l^gyptians.  According  to  Jerome,  in. 
ileed,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  general  custom 
among  the  heathen,  to  distinguish  the  end  of  the  old 
year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  new,  by  peculiar  reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

The  passage  I  refer  to,  is  his  comment  on  these 
■words,  Isa.  Ixv.  11.  ''  That  prepare  a  table  for  that 
troop,  and  that  furnish  the  drink-olfering  unto  that 
number."  He  renders  it,  "  That  \)Iace  a  table  to 
Fortune,  and  pour  out  upon  it;"  or,  according  to 
t!ic  Septuagint,  "  pour  out  a  drink-ofTcring  to  tlie 
daemon."  Then  he  says  ;  "  But  there  is  an  ancient 
idolatrous  custom  in  all  cities,  and  es])ecially  in 
Egypt  and  in  Alexandria,  that  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year  and  of  the  last  month,  they  \)lacc  a  table 
covered  with  meats  of  dill'ercnt  kinds,  and  a  cup 
mixed  with  honey,  exjiressive  of  abundance,  cither 
of  the  Jiast,  or  of  the  future  year."  Tiiesc  words, 
Thiif  prepare  a  table  for  /hat  troop,  are  viewed  bv 
tlie  learned  Vilringa,  as  respecting  (he  worship  of 
Apollo  or  the  Sun,  who,  he  apprehend?,  is  there  in 
Heb.  called  Gutl ;  as  he  renders  j\hni,  explained  in 
our  version,  "  that  number,"  the  Moon.  In  Isa. 
Ixv.  11.      V.  Move. 

In  our  own  country,  there  are  still  several  ves- 
tiges of  this  idolatry.  In  Angus,  he,  who  first  opens 
the  door  on  Yule-day,  expects  to  jirosper  more  than 
any  other  member  of  the  family  during  (he  future 
year,  because,  as  the  vulgar  express  it,  "  he  lets  in 
}'ulc."  The  door  being  opened,  it  is  customary 
■with  some  to  place  a  table  or  chair  in  if,  covering  it 
with  a  clean  cloth,  and,  according  to  their  own  lan- 
guage, to  "  set  on  it  bread  and  cheese  to  Yule.'''' 
J'',arly  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  anj-  one  of  the  fa- 
mily gets  out  of  bed,  a  new  broom  besom  is  set  at 
the  back  of  the  outer  door,    fhc  design  is,  "  to  let 


In  Yale."  These  gross  superstitions,  and  the  very 
modes  of  cxprission  used,  have  undoubtedly  had  a 
heathen  origin  ;  for  I'lile  is  thus  not  only  jjcrsoni. 
tied,  but  treated  as  a  deity,  who  receives  an  obla- 
tion. 

It  is  also  very  common  to  have  a  table  coverod, 
in  (he  liouse,  from  morning  to  evening,  with  bread 
and  drink  on  it,  that  every  one  who  calls  may  take 
a  portion  :  and  it  is  deemed  very  ominous,  if  one 
Come  into  a  house,  and  leave  it  without  particii)a(ion. 
Howevor  many  call  ou  this  day,  all  must  partake  of 
the  cheer  provided. 

It  was  customary  with  the  Romans,  at  this  sea- 
son, to  cover  failles,  and  set  laaips  on"them.  This 
is  one  of  the  observances  prohibited  as- heathenish, 
in  the  early  canons  of  the  Church.     V.  Gysar. 

Here  I  may  also  men(ion  some  other  ridiculous 
rites  practised  on  this  day.  Any  servant,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  a  due  res^ard  to  the  interests  of 
the  family-,  and  at  the  same  time  not  emancipated 
from  the  yoke  of  supeislifion,  is  careful  to  go  early 
to  (he  well,  on  Chris(mas  morning,  to  draw  water, 
to  draw  corn  out  of  the  stack,  and  also  to  bring  ia 
kale  from  the  kifchen-garden.  This  is  meant  to  en- 
sure prosjierity  to  (he  family. 

A  similar  superstidon  is,  for  (he  same  reason,  still 
observed  by  many  on  the  morning  of  the  New-year. 
One  of  a  famil)^  wa(ches  (lie  stroke  of  tAvelvc,  goes 
to  (he  ivell  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  carefully 
skims  it.  This  they  call  "  getting  the  .<iCi(OT  or  ream 
(cream)  of  the  well." 

This  supers(i(ious  rite,  in  the  South  of  S,,  is  ob- 
served on  the  morning  of  New.year's  day. 

Twall  struck. — Twa  neebour  hizzies  raise; 
An',  liltin,  gaed  a  sad  gate; 

•    '  The  Jlo:c<:r  u'  the  zvctl  to  our  house  gacs, 
<  An'  I'll  the  boniest  lad  get.' 

"  Upon  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year,  the  country  lasses  are  sure  to  rise  as  early  as 
possible,  if  they  liavc  been  in  bed,  which  is  seldom 
the  case,  (hat  they  may  get  thv  Jlotcer,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, or  the  first  pail-full  of  water  from  the  well.  The 
girl,  who  is  so  lucky  as  to  obtain  that  prize,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  more  than  a  double  chance  of  gaining 
the  most  accomplished  )  oung  man  in  the  parish.  As 
they  go  to  the  well,  they  chant  over  the  words, 
which  arc  marked  with  inverted  commas."  Rer. 
.T.  Xicol's  Poems,  i.  30. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  ancient  superstition  ;  and 
may  jierhaps  be  viewed  as  a  vestige  of  the  woraiiip 
of  wells,  which  prevailed  among  the  Picts.  This 
rite  was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  Virgil  ai'ii- 
butes  the  observation  of  it  to  Aeneas.  Th.e  aci  of 
skimming  water  with  (he  hand  was  one  of  the  rites 
necessary  in  order  lo  successful  augury. 

V.t  sic  alVatus  ad  undam 

Processit,  summoque  haiisit  de  gurgite  lyniphas, 
Mnlta  deos  orans,  oneravitque  aethera  votis. 

Virg.  i\.  23. 

Or,  as  it  is  rendered  by  the  P-ishop  of  D'.nkeld; 
And  tharc  wilhal  with  wourdis  augural, 
Kftir  fhare  spayng  ceryraonis  diuinal, 
Vnto  the  tlude  anone  furth  steppis  he, 
And  of  the  streint/s  crop  uuc  litil  we 
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The  wattir  llftia  u))  into  his  h.indis, 

Fill  <Tri;liiiiirn!  the  Godilis,  (jtiharc  he  sfanilis, 

Bcsckaiul  til  attciul  til  his  pr.iior. 

Vuui;.  rir-ril,  271.  15. 
The  f/rcmt/s  crop,  i.  c.  the  siirfiiic  of  the  stream. 
HI.  I'li/t;,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  ce. 
lebrated  as  a  FkajT,  amoii^^  ihc  ancient  Goths.  At 
this  time,  those  who  were  related  had  the  closest  in- 
terco'.irje.  They  used  by  turns  to  feast  w'ith  each 
other.  These  cutertainmtnts  they  cafltd  Oj]\i-:;ilil- 
cn  :  for  the  term  gilJ  denotes  a  fraternity  or  asso. 
ciation,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  having  money,  meat, 
drink,  &e.  in  eomnion.  Keysler.  Antii[.  Sejitent. 
J).  340.  Thence  gild  or  ^(,//</  among  us  denotes  a 
society  possessing  ii  eoinnion  stock. 

It  was  also  customary  duiina;  Viile,  particularly 
in  Sweden,  for  dilierent  families  to  meet  together  in 
one  village,  and  to  bring  meat  and  drink  willi  them, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  feast.  The  same  custom 
was  observed,,  when  there  was  a  general  concourse 
to  the  place  where  one  of  their  temples  stood.  Erat 
veterui'i  more  receptum,  ut  cum  sacrificia  erant  ce- 
lebranda,  ad  templum  fret|ucu(es  convenirent  civcs 
omnes,  l^erentes  secum  singuli  victum  et  comniea. 
turn,  quo  per  sacriliciorum  solennia  utcrentur,  sin- 
guli etiam  ccrevisiam,  quae  Isto  in  convivio  adhibc- 
retur.  Snorr.  Sturl.  Heimskriiig.  S.  Hakonar,  c. 
16. 

I  need  not  say,  that  this  is  most  probably  llie 
origin  of  the  custom  still  ]>reserved  among  us,  of  re- 
lations and  friends  feasting  in  each  other's  houses, 
at  this  time.  The  vulgar,  in  the  Northern  counties 
of  S.,  have  also  a  custom  which  groatly  resembles 
the  Off'ergililen.  On  the  morning  of  the  new  year, 
it  is  common  for  neighbours  to  go  into  each  others 
houses,  and  to  club  their  money  in  order  to  send  out 
for  drink,  to  welcome  in  the  year.  This  is  done  ia 
private  houses. 

During  the  times  of  heathenism,  the  solemnities 
of  I'nlti  lasted  three  days.  The  festival  seems  to 
have  been  sonuitimes  continued  for  eight  days.  Ha- 
kon  Skulderbreds  S.  c.  11.  11. 

'I'iie  festive  observation  of  this  season,  even  where 
there  is  no  idea  of  sanctity  in  relation  to  the  suppos- 
ed  date  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  is  far  more  general 
in  the  N.  of  S.,  than  in  other  ])arts  of  the  counfr)-. 
There  is  scarcely  a  family  so  poor,  as  not  to  have  a 
kind  of  feast  on  i'ulc.  Those  have  butcher-meat  in 
their  houses  on  this  day,  who  have  it  at  no  other 
time  ;  it  being  the  day  ajjpropriated  for  the  meeting 
of  all  the  relations  of  a  fanii'y. 

Among  the  lower  classes,  it  is  universally  observ- 
ed according  to  the  Old  Style.  "  Our  fathers,"  say 
they,  "  observed  it  on  this  d^y;"  and,  "  They  may 
alter  the  style,  but  they  cannot  alter  the  seasons." 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  North  were  never 
at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  celebrating  their  Vulc. 
.Tohnstonc  (Antiq.  Celto-Normann.)  has  a  Note  re- 
ferring to  this  subject,  which  exhibits  their  charac- 
ter in  its  true  light.  "  The  Scandinavian  expedi- 
tions," he  says,  "  were  anciently  conducted  in  the 
following  manner.  A  chieftain  sailed,  with  a  few 
ships,  for  Britain,  and  collected  all  the  scattered  ad. 


Tcnturcrs  he  could  find  in  his  way.  They  landed  on 
the  coast,  and  formed  a  temiM>rary  fortress.  To 
this  strong  hold  they  drove  all  the  cattle,  and  hav- 
ing salted  theul,  the  freebooters  returned  home, 
where  they  spent  their  Jnl,  or  brumal  feast,  with 
much  glee.  Such  an  expedition  was  called  aSlranJ. 
hoggita,  or  strand  slaughter.''^     V.  ti.'j. 

IV.  The  Gifts,  now  generally  conferred  at  the 
Nffw.year,  secin  to  have  originally  belonged  to 
J'lilc.  Among  the  Northern  nations,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  subjects,  at  this  season,  to  present  gifts 
to  the  sovereign.  These  were  denominated  Jola- 
gitijlr,  i.  e.  Yule-gifls.  Thry  were  Benevolences 
of  that  description,  which,  if  not  given  cheerfully, 
the  prince  considered  himself  as  having  a  right  to 
extort.  Ilehcc,  it  is  said  of  llacon.  King  of  Nor- 
way, A.  1093.  Iltinn  lok  Ilia  uc  tif  vid  tlia  iola- 
giajir ;  Is  quoque  tributa,  quae  donoruin  Jolcnsium 
nomine  solvi  debebant,  eis  remisit.  Johnstone,  An- 
tiq. Cclto-Scand.   p.  "230. 

The  Romans,  at  this  season,  were  wont  to  send 
presents  of  sweetmeats,  such  as  dried  (igs,  honey, 
&c.  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Sircnue.  This 
was  meant  as  a  good  omen  ;  and,  by  this  substantial 
emblem,  they  also  expressed  their  wishes,  that  their 
friends  might  enjoy  the  sicccta  of  the  year  on  which 
they  entered  ;  Uosin.  Antiq.  p.  29.  250.  The  cus- 
tom which  prevails  in  S.,  of  presenting  what  the  vul- 
gar call  a  sweelie-slcon,  or  a  loaf  enriched  with  rai- 
sins, currants,  and  spicerics,  has  an  evident  analogy 
to  tliis. 

In  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  S.,  the  vul- 
gar would  reckon  it  a  bad  omen,  to  enter  .-t  neigh- 
bour's house,  on  New-year's  day,  empty-handed. 
It  is  common  to  carry  some  trilling  present ;  as,  a 
bit  of  Iwead,   a  little  meal,  or  a  piece  of  money. 

Those  gifts  were  also  called  by  the  Romans  Sa- 
turiialitia ;  Rosin,  p.  291.  Saturnalia, — says  Tcr- 
tullian,  strenac  capfandae,  ct  septimontium,  ct  bru, 
mae,  et  carae  cognationis  honoraria  exigenda  omnia, 
&c.  De  Idololatria,  c.  10.  V.  also  his  work,  De 
Fuga  in  Perseciitionc,   c.  13. 

Tertiillian  severely  reprehends  the  Christians,  for 
their  compliance  with  the  heathen,  in  paying  some 
respect  to  these  customs.  "  By  us,"  he  says, 
"  who  are  strangers  to  sabbatlis,  and  new  moons, 
once  acceptable  to  God,  the  Saliirnalia  and  the 
feasts  of  January,  and  ISruinaliti,  and  Malronalia, 
arc  frequented  ;  gifts  are  sent  hither  and  thither, 
there  is  the  noise  of  the  Sircnue,  and  of  games  and 
bf  feasting.  O  !  better  faith  of  the  naiions  in  their 
own  religion,  which  adopts  no  soleinui'y  of  the 
Christians."  Do  Idololatria,  c.  14.  We  accord- 
ingly lind  that  the  Sirenac  were  prohibited  by  the 
Christian  church.  V.  Rosin.  Antiq.  p.  29.  and  vo. 
Gysar. 

The  Strcnae  are  traced  as  far  back  as  to  king 
Tatiiis,  who,  at  this  season,  used  to  receive  branches 
of  a  hiippij  or  fortunate  tree  from  the  grove  of  Slre- 
nia,  as  favourable  ou;ens  with  respect  to  the  new. 
year  ;   Q.  Symmach.  ap.  Rosin,  p.  28. 

It  ap[iears  that,  in  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  under  Augustus,  all  orders 
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oi"  people  were  expected  to  present  NcsT.years-giffs 
by  the  ein()cror8  themsulves  ;  Sueton.  in  August,  c. 
57.  During  the  reign  of  this  prince,  these  were 
giTcn  at  the  Capitol.  But  Caligula  was  so  lost  to  a 
sense  of  sliame,  as  to  publish  an  edict  expressly  re- 
quiring such  gifts  ;  and  to  stand  in  the  porch  of  the 
palace,  on  the  Calend?  of  January,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive those  which  pco  le  of  all  descri()tioris  brought 
to  him  ;  Sueton.  in  Calig.  c.  42.  Even  Augustu* 
pretended  to  have  a  nocturnal  vision,  requiring  that 
the  people  should  annually,  on  a  certain  day,  pre- 
sent money  to  him,  which  he  received  with  a  hollow 
hand,  cavam  manum  asses  porrigentibus  praebens  ; 
Id.  in  August,  c.  91.  It  was  reckoned  a  handsome 
enough  way  of  receiving  gifts,  when  the  bosom- 
fold  of  the  cloak  was  expanded.  But  when  they 
■were  received  utraque  manu  cavata,  as  it  would  be 
expressed  in  S.,  in  goiipinx,  it  was  accounted  a  spe- 
cies of  depredation,  llence  rapine  was  proverbial- 
ly expressed  in  this  mann^T.  V.  Ammian.  Marcel- 
lin.  Lib.  16.  Rosin.  Antiq.  p.  29. 

The  Strenae  were  considered  as  of  such  import- 
ance, that  a  particular  deity  was  su|)posed  to  pre. 
side  over  them,  called  Dea  Strenia ;  Rosin,  p.  28. 
This  might  be  the  principal  reason  why  they  were 
condemned  by  Christians  in  early  times.  To  have 
any  concern  with  tliem,  might  be  reckoned  a  sym- 
bolising in  some  sort  with  idolatry. 

V.  This  season,  in  very  early  times,  was  cha- 
racterized by  such  Dissipation,  that  even  the  more 
sober  heathens  were  scandalized  at  it. 

Among  the  Northern  nations,  "  feasting,  dances, 
nocturnal  assemblies,- and  all  the  demonstrations  of 
a  most  dissolute  joy,  were  then  authorised  by  the 
gential  usage."      iVlallel's  North.  Antiq.  i.  130. 

On  account  of  the  hilarity  usual  at  this  season, 
Wachter  concludes,  that  Germ,  jul-en,  to  revel, 
Belg  jooli^,  homo  festivus,  as  well  as  Fr.Joti,  and 
Vl.joll^,   have  all  their  origin  from  Jol,  Yule. 

The  Suturnulia,  among  the  Romans,  at  length 
lasted  for  st-ven  days,  the  SigilUiria  being  included. 
During  this  season  of  festivity,  all  public  business 
was  suspended  ;  the  Senate,  and  the  courts  of  Jus- 
tice, were  shut  up.  All  schools  also  had  a  vacation  ; 
Rosin,  p.  98.  1  need  scarcely  remark  the  striking 
similarity  of  our  Christmas  Holklai/s. 

Masters  and  servants  sat  at  one  table.     Some,  in. 

ckeel,  say,   that   masters    waited    on   their   servants. 

Every  thing  serious  was   laid   aside;  and   peo|)le  of 

all   ranks   gave  themselves  up  to  jollity;  Bocbart. 

^        Phaleg,  p.  3. 

There  ran  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  dissipation  by 
which  the  new  )iar  is  ushered  in,  we  have  borrow- 
ed from  the  heaihen.  The  account,  which  Seneca 
the  Philosojiher  gives  of  this  season,  might  seem  to 
liave  been  writdii  for  our  times.  "  It  is  now," 
!!ays  he  to  his  friend  Lucilius,  "  the  month  of  De- 
cember,  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  is  in  a 
bustle.  Loose  reins  are  given  to  public  dissipation  ; 
every  where  may  you  hear  the  sound  of  great  pre. 
parations,  as  if  there  were  some  real  dill'erencc  be. 
twecn  the  days  dedicated  to  Saturn,  and  those  for 
transacting  business.  Thus,  1  am  disposed  to  hink, 
thai  he  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  who  sa.d  that 
anciently  it  was  tlie  muiUh  of  December,  but  now 
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the  year.  Were  you  here,  I  would  willingly  con. 
fer  with  you  as  to  the  plan  of  our  conduct ;  whe. 
ther  we  should  live  in  our  usual  way,  or,  to  avoid 
singularity,  both  take  a  better  sujiper,  and  throw 
off  the  toga.  For  what  was  not  wont  to  be  done, 
except  in  a  tumult,  or  during  some  public  calamity 
in  the  city,  is  now  done  for  the  sake  of  pleasure, 
and  from  regard  to  the  festival.  Men  change  their 
dress. — It  were  certainly  far  better  to  be  thrifty 
and  sober  amidst  a  drunken  crowd,  disgorging  what 
they  have  recently  swallowed."  Epist.  18.  Oper. 
p.  273. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  proof  that  the  Romang 
(lis guised  themfiches  during  the  Saturnal/a;  although 
this  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed,  during  the 
same  season,  among  the  Celts,  as  it  certainly  did 
among  the  Goths.  But  'such  disguises  were  per- 
mitted in  the  worship  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the 
gods.  To  this  purpose  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Ucrodian.  "  Yearly,  in  the  beginning  of  Spring, 
the  Romans  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Mother  of 
the  gods.  On  this  occasion,  the  most  striking  sym- 
bols of  wealth,  which  any  one  possesses,  even  royal 
furniture,  and  the  most  wonderful  productions  of 
nature  or  art,  are  wont  to  be  earned  before  the 
deity.  Liberty  is  given  to  all  to  indulge  themselves- 
in  any  kind  of  sport.  Every  one  assumes  what- 
ever appearance  is  most  agreeable  to  him.  Nor  is 
there  any  dignity  so  great,  that  a  man  may  not  in- 
vest himself  witli  the  emblems  of  it,  if  he  pleases. 
Such  pains  are  taken  to  deceive  and  to  conceal  the 
truth,  that  what  is  real  cannot  easily  be  distinguished 
from  what  is  done  in  mimicry."    Ilist.  Lib.  i.  c.  32- 

Cybele,  it  may  be  observed,  is  admitted  to  be  the- 
samc  with  Rhea  or  ihc  Earth. 

The  ancient  Northern  nations  'worshipped  Freit 
or  Fr/gga.  Her  festival  was  observed  in  the  month 
of  February.  She  seems  to  correspond  to  Cjjhcls 
in  the  Roman  Calendar.  As  Cybele  was  the  Mo- 
ther of  the  gods,  Frea  was  believed  to  be,  not  only 
the  daughter,  but  the  wife  of  Odin  ;  Mallet,  ii. 
30.  In  the  Edda  it  is  declared,  that  all  the  other 
gods  sprung  from  Odin  and  Frea.  She  was  the  same 
v/ith  ilertlvat,  Hertha,  or  llie  Earth.  Tacitus  de- 
scribes her  under  this  very  designation,  of  the  Mo- 
ther of  the  gods.  Malrem  Deiiui  venerantur  Aestii; 
insignc  superstitionis  forinas  aproruin  gestant  ;  Ger- 
man, c.  45.  The  Northern  nations  indeed  sacri- 
ficed to  Frea  the  largest  hog  they  could  hud.  This 
exactly  agrees  with  the  Roman  mode  of  worship- 
ping Cybele.  For  they  sacriliced  a  hog  to  her  ; 
Rosin,  p.  232. 

With  respect  to  the  disguisings  customary,  dur- 
ing this  festivity,  among  the  (ioths,  and  also  in  our 
own  country,  V.  Abhot  of  UNatssoN  and  Gysak. 
It  may  be  added,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Journey 
to  tbe  Western  Islands,  mentions  a  custom,  which 
has  proi)ably  been  transmitted  from  the  Norwegian, 
lords  of  the  llelirides. 

"  At  new  J  ear's  eve,  in  the  hall  or  castle  of  the 
laird,  where  at  festivals  there  [is]  Mipposed  to  be  a 
very  numerous  comi.any,  one  man  dresses  himself 
in  a  cow -h.de,  on  which  others  beat  with  sticks; 
he  runs  w.th  all  this  noise  round  the  house  in  a 
counterfeited  flight;  thuduur  is  then  shut,  uu.i  uo 
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re-admission  obtaiitcd  after  their  pretended  terror, 
but  by  the  repetition  of  a  verse  of  poetry,  which 
those acijiiainted  with  the  custom  are  provided  with." 
V.  Strutt's  SporU,   p.  1S8,   N. 

During  1  itle,  our  forefathers  seem  to  have  been 
much  addicted  to  Games  of  Chance.  This  custom 
still  ])ri'vails.  Kveii  children  lay  up  stores  of  pins, 
for  playing  at  Tc  Totiim.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  merchants  generally  provide  themselves, 
about  this  time,  with  a  coarser  sort,  which  they  call 
Y'ulc-pins. 

This  custom  is  analogous  to  that  of  tlie  Romans. 
Although  games  of  chance  were  prohibited  by  the 
laws,  these  provided  an  exception  for  the  month  of 
December.      V.  Adam's  Antiq.  p.  458. 

One  species  of  amusement,  on  this  day,  S.B.  is 
■xad-shooting.  This  signifies  shooting  ai  a  mark 
for  a  prize  that  is  laid  in  pledge.  V.  Wad-shoot- 
ing. 

VI.  Candles  of  a  ])articular  kind  are  made  for 
this  season.  For  the  candle,  that  is  lighted  on 
Ynlf,  must  be  so  large  as  to  burn  from  the  time  of 
its  being  lighted  till  the  day  be  done.  If  it  did  not, 
the  circumstance  would  be  an  omen  of  ill  fortune  to 
the  family  during  the  subsequent  year.  Hence  large 
candles  are  by  the  vulgar  called  Yule-candles.  Even 
where  lamps  are  commonly  used,  the  poorest  will 
not  light  them  at  this  time. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  custom  has 
been  transmitted  from  the  times  of  heathenism.  Rud. 
beck  informs  us,  that  Su.G.  J ule  lius  denotes  "  the 
Candles  of  1«/l*,  or  of  the  Sun^  which,  on  the 
night  preceding  the  Festival  of  Yule,  illuminated 
the  houses  of  private  persons  through  the  whole 
kingdom."     Atlantic.  P.  ii.  239. 

There  is  a  striking  conformity  between  this  rife 
and  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  in  their  celebration 
of  the  Salurnalia.  They  used  lights  in  the  worship 
of  their  deity.  Hence  originated  the  custom  of  niak. 
ing  presents  of  this  kind.  The  poor  were  wont  to 
present  the  rich  with  wax  tapers  :  Cereos  Saturna- 
libus  muneri  dabant  humiliores  potentioribus,  quia 
candelis  [lauperes,  locupiefcs  cereis  utebantur.  Fest. 
Pomp.  Lib.  3.  i'ule-candlcs  are,  in  the  IS',  of  S., 
given  as  a  present  at  this  season  by  merchants  to 
their  stated  customers. 

By  many,  who  rigidly  observe  the  superstitions 
of  this  season,  the  y'ulccandlf  is  allowed  to  burn 
out  of  itself.  The  intluence  of  superstition  appeiirs 
equally  in  others,  although  in  a  different  way. 
When  the  day  is  at  a  close,  the  portentous  candle 
is  extinguished,  and  carefully  locked  up  in  a  chest. 
There  it  is  kept,  in  order  to  be  burnt  out  at  the 
owner's  Lnte-i:alie. 

I  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  the  preservation 
of  candles  has  been  viewed  by  the  superstitious  as  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  This  notion  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  generally  ditfused.  An  Icelandic 
writer  informs  us,  that  a  spakona,  a  spac.v:}fc  or 
sybil,  who  thought  herself  neglected,  in  comparison 
of  her  sisterhood,  at  some  unhallowed  riles  ob- 
served for  foretelling  the  fate  of  a  child,  cried  out ; 
"  Truly,  1  add  this  to  these  predictions,  that  the 
child  shall  live  no  longer  than  these  candles,  which 
ire  lighted  beside  him,  are  burnt  out."    Xheo  "  th'.; 


chief  of  the  Sybils  immediately  cxtinguisTicd  on« 
of  the  candles,  and  gave  it  to  the  mother  of  the 
child  to  be  carefully  preserved,  and  not  to  be  light, 
cd  while  the  child  was  in  life."  Nornagestz  Sag. 
ap.  Bartholin.  Cans.  Contempt.  Mortis,  p.  686. 

VII.  A  number  of  Miscellaneous  Superstitioni 
may  be  mentioned,  in  relation  to  Y'lilc,  which  are 
still  regarded  by  many,  especially  in  the  North  of  S. 
Some  of  them,  like  those  already  referred  to,  may 
be  traced  to  heathenism ;  others  seem  to  have  had 
their  origin  from  the  darkness  of  Popery.  The 
bare  mention  of  them  must,  to  any  thinking  mind, 
be  sufficient  to  shew  their  absurdity. 

In  the  morning  one  rises  before  the  rest  of  tlie 
family,  and  prejiares  food  for  them,  which  must  be 
eaten  in  bed.  This  frequently  consists  of  cakes 
baken  with  eggs,  called  Care-cakes.  A  bannock  or 
cake  is  baken  for  every  person  in  the  house.  If 
any  one  of  these  break  in  the  toasting,  the  person 
for  whom  it  is  baked,  will  not,  it  is  supposed,  see 
another  Yule.     V.  Care-cake. 

On  this  day,  as  well  as  on  Ncw.ycar's-day,  Hand- 
sel.Monday,  and  Rood-day,  su|)crstitious  people 
would  not  allow  a  coal  to  be  carried  out  of  their 
own  house  to  that  of  a  neighbour,  lest  it  should  be 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  witchcraft. 

The  generality  of  people  in  the  North  of  S., 
even  of  those  who  have  no  attachment  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England,  so  far  retain  a  tradi. 
tionary  regard  for  Yule,  that  they  observe  it  as  a 
holiday.  They  would  reckon  it  ominous  to  do  anj 
work  ;  although  they  can  give  no  better  reason  for 
their  conduct,  than  that  "  their  fathers  never 
wrought  on  Yule." 

Women  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  aversion  to  spin, 
ning  on  this  day.  This  bears  strong  marks  of  a 
])agan  origin.  The  ancient  heathens  would  not  suf- 
fer their  women  to  spin  on  a  holiday.  Hence  Ti- 
buUus  says  ; 

Non  audeat  ulla  lanificam  pensis  imposuisse  ma- 
nuui. 

And  Ovid  relates,  that  Bacchus  punished  Alci- 
thoc  and  her  sisters  for  presuming  to  spin  during  hi« 
festival. 

There  is  a  singular  passage  in  Jhone  Hamilton's 
Facile  Traictise,  which,  while  it  affords  a  proof  of 
the  traditionary  antipathy  to  spin/ihig  on  Yule-daj/, 
also  shews  how  jealous  our  worthy  reformers  were 
against  the  observation  of  all  festival  days. 

After  declaring  the  opposition  of  the  Caluinian 
sect  to  all  haltjdiii/cs  except  Sondttj/,  he  says  ;  •'  The 
Ministers  of  Scotland — in  contempt  of  the  vther  ha. 
lie  dayes  obseruit  be  Mngluud, — cause  thair  wyfis 
and  seruaiits  spin  in  oppin  siclu  of  the  peojjle  upon 
i'cul  day  ;  and  thair  aliectionat  auditeurs  constraines 
thair  tennants  to  yok  thair  pleuchs  on  I'eul  day  in 
Contempt  of  Christs  Natiuitie,  whilk  our  Lord  lies 
not  left  vupunisit  ;  for  thair  o\in  ran  w  od  and  brak 
thair  nekis,  and  leamit  [lamed]  sum  pleugh  men,  as 
is  notoriously  kiiawin  in  sindrie  partes  of  Scotland." 
P.  174.  17a. 

The  term  }'ule  is  also  used  for  Christmas;  A- 
Ror.  They  have  .their  J  «,  or  Yule-batch,  i.  e. 
Chiistmas-batch  ;  their  i  ule-games,  and  Yule-clog, 
or   Christmas-block.     '■'    In  farm-houses,  the  ser. 
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tanfs  lay  by  a  large  knotty  block  for  their  Clirlst- 
mas  tire,  and,  during  the  time  it  lasts,  they  are  en. 
titled,  by  custom,  to  ale  at  tlieir  meals;'"  Grose's  Gl. 

I'clc  occurs  in  (he  same  sense  in  O.K. 
Ilis  Yule  for  to  hold  was  his  ciicheson. 

R.  lirunne,  p.  49. 

Bourne,  speaking  of  the  custom  of  lighting  up 
candles,  and  of  burning  (he  Ytile-clog^  says,  that  it 
"  seems  to  have  been  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  re. 
turn  of  the  Sun,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  days. 
The  continuing  of  it,"  he  adds,  "  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  may  have  been  intended  for 
a  symbol  of  that  Light  which  lightened  the  Gen. 
tiles  ;"  Anti(|.  Vulgar. 

"  In  Yorkshire,  and  other  Northern  parts,  they 
have  an  old  custom  after  sermon  or  service  on  Christ, 
mas-day,  the  people  will,,  even  in  the  churches,  cry 
Ulc,  Ulc,  as  a  token  of  rejoicing,  and  the  common 
sort  run  about  the  streets  singiii?,  Ule,  Ule,  Ulr, 
Ute,  &c.   V.  Blount's  Diet.  to.  Ulc.    V.  Yule-e'en. 

That  some  such  childish  cry  was  anciently  used  in 
S.  at  this  season,  seems  ])robivble  from  the  old  Prov., 
*'   It  is  cith   crying  j/ool  on  anilher  man's  stool  ;" 
Ramsay's  S.  I'rov.  p.  45- 
To  YuLK,  Yooi,,  r.  w.     To  observe  Christmns 

according  to  the  customary  rites. 

"  The  lords  refused  to  let  the  lady  marchioness 
go  to  the  castle  with  her  husband,  unless  she  would 
ward  also,  and  with  great  intreaty  had  the  favour 
to  j/ool  with  him,  but  to  stay  no  longer."  Spalding's 
Troubles,  i.  48. 

Yule-e'en,  YHULE-Ewvy,  5.     The  night  pre- 
ceding Christmas,  the  wake  of   Yule,  S. 
Till  Auld  Meldrum  thai  yeid  thair  way, 
And  thar  with  thair  men  logyt  thai, 
Befor  iliule  cxtyn  a  nycht  but  mar. 
A  thowsand,  trow  F,  weile  thai  war. 

Barbuur,  ix.  204.  MS. 
A-pon  a  I'hule-eKt/H  alsua 
Wyttalis,  that  to  the  Kyng  suld  ga 
Of  Ingiand,   that  at  Melros  lay. 
He  met  rycht  stowtly  in  the  way. 

JVyntoii-tt,  viii.  36.  69. 

This  the  A. -Saxons  denominated  Myd.xi:yntres 
macsse-aefen,  vigilia  Nativitatis  Christi.  For  they 
called  Christmas  itself  mid-zcintcr,  and  myd-uyntres 
maessC'daeg,  i.  e.  the  mass-day  in  the  middle  of 
winter;  as,  for  a  similar  reason,  (hey  gave  the  name 
of  mid-sumer  to  the  day  observed  in  commemora. 
tion  of  the  nativity  of  John  Baptist. 

The  Northern  nations  called  this  night  Modranecf, 
or  Mocdrenech,  {Modranait,  Ihre,)  not  according  to 
the  sense  given  by  Sibb.,  as  being  "  the  night  of 
mothers,"  but  the  Mother-night,  "  as  that  which 
produced  all  the  rest :  and  this  epoch  was  rendered 
the  more  remarkable,  as  they  dated  from  thence  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  which  among  the  northern 
sations  was  computed  from  one  winter  solstice  to 
another,  as  the  month  was  from  one  new  moon  to 
the  next."  Mallet,  i.  130.  We  learn  from  Wor. 
mius,  that  to  this  day  the  Icelanders  date  the  begins 


nlng  of  their  year  from  Yule,  in  consequence  of 
ancient  custom  which  the  law  of  their  country 
obliges  them  to  retain.  They  even  reckon  a  per- 
son's age  by  the  number  of  Yules  he  has  seen  ;  so 
that  one  who  has  lived  durin^f  the  celebration  of  this 
feast  for  twenty  times,  is  said  to  be  twenty  years  of 
age,  although  he  was  born  on  December  21th, 
or  the  vcr}'  day  preceding  Yiili.:e\-n.  This  night 
they  denominate  Julanat ;  and  he  who,  according  to 
tliis  mode  of  reckoning,  is  twenty  years  of  age,  is 
said  to  have  livcil  \\  Jvlanaetur ;  Fast.  Dan.  Lib. 
i.  s.  12. 

A  simifar  mode  of  reckoning  is  retained  in  some 
parts  of  S.     V.  Sinc;i.n'-e'en". 

The  Goths  also  called  this  iloekanatt  ;  because, 
in  times  of  heathenism,  on  this  occasion  ka-^ks  were 
sacrificed.  Ihre  observes,  (vo.  Jloek),  that,  as  (his 
feast  was  instituted  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  the  Egyp. 
tians,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Horapollo,  ac- 
counted hawks  sacred  to  that  luminary,  because,  by 
a  secret  power  of  nature,  they  could  stedfastly  look 
at  him. 

The  vulgar,  in  the  North  of  S.  especially,  have  a 
great  many  ridiculous  notions  with  respect  to  the 
eve  of  Yule,  and  on  this  night  observe  a  number  of 
superstitious  rites. 

It  is  believed  by  some,  that,  if  one  were  f»  go 
into  the  cow-house  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  all 
the  cattle  would  be  seen  to  kneel.  This  wild  idea 
seems  to  refer  to  our  Lord's  being  born  in  a  stable. 
Many  also  firmly  believe,  that  the  bees  sing  in  their 
hives  on  Christmas. eve,  as  welcoming  the  approach- 
ing day. 

It  has  bectf  observed,  on  the  word  Yule,  that 
en  this  day  women  abstain  from  spinning.  On  the 
evening  preceding,  they  will  not  even  venture  to 
leave  any  Has  or  yarn  on  their  wheels  ;  apprehend- 
ing that  the  devil  would  reel  it  for  them  before  morn- 
ing. Women  in  a  single  state  assign  another  reason 
for  this  caution.  Their  rocks  would  otherwise  fol- 
low them  to  church  on  their  marriaec-day.  If  any 
flax  be  left  on  their  rocks,  they  salt  if,  in  order  to 
preserve  it  from  satanical  power.  If  yarn  be  acci. 
dentally  left  on  a  reel,  it  must  not  be  taken  otl"  in 
the  usual  way,  but  be  cut  otf. 

The  same  caution  is  exercised  on  Good. Friday  ; 
but  a  reason  is  given,  ditferent  from  both  of  these 
that  have  already  been  mentioned.  On  this  day,  it 
is  said,  a  rope  could  not  be  found  to  bind  our  Sa- 
viour to  the  cross,  and  the  yarn  was  taken  off  a  wo.« 
man's  wheel  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  tyrannical  influence 
of  custom  on  tlie  mind,  that  many  who  have  no 
faith  in  these  observances,  would  nor  feel  themselves 
easy,  did  they  neglect  them. 

Some  farmers,  I  have  been  assured,  are  so  cxi. 
trcmely  superstitioas,  as  to  go  into  their  stables  and 
cow-houses  on  Yulc-c'en,  and  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible  behind  their  horses  and  cattle,  to  preserve  theta 
from  harm. 

YUMAN,  YuMANRY.     V.  Yhuman. 

4X2 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


A  D  I 

JDissERTATioN,  p.  2.  1.  19.  For  "  as,  in  a'sariety  of 
instances,  altliough  thoy  appear  in  the  A.S.  transla- 
tion, tiioy  are  wanting  in  the  original,"  r.  "  as  a 
Tariety  of  articles  now  apjiear  in  the  Latin  original, 
which  arc  wanting  in  the  A.S.  translation,  made  by 
King  Alfred ;  which  may  be  deemed  more  authentic 
than  the  Latin,  as  having  been  less  used,  and  far 
less  frequently  transcribed,  l)y  the  monks." 

Abandon,  1.  27.  for  Metier  r.  Mcttrc 

AiiBEiT,  I.  1 3.  for  Sanet  r.  Sand 

Abil,  1.  7.  for  hitbile  r.  habile 

Able,  1.  1.  delete  second  Able. 

*  To  AccoKD,  V.  n.  This  v.  is  used  rather  in  a 
peculiar  manner  in  our  law.  The  phrase  is  often 
elliptical,  as  accords;  sometimes  it  is  fully  express- 
ed, as  accords  of  lazit,  i.  c.  agreeable  or  conform- 
able to  law.  A  literary  friend  suggests,  that  it  cor- 
responds, in  some  respect,  to  the  phrase,  as  effciris; 
l)ut  that  the  latter  is  used  with  greater  latitude,  sig- 
nifying .any  thing  proportional,  convenient,  fitting, 
becoming,  &c.  as  well  as  conformity.  As  effeirs 
of  law  never  occurs  ;  although  accords  is  frequent- 
ly used  in  this  form  in  deeds  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings. 

AccRESs.  Add ;  Accresce  is  still  used  as  a  law- 
terra  in  S.,  to  denote  that  one  species  of  right,  or 
ciaim,  flows  from,  and  naturally  falls  to  be  added 
to,  its  principal. 

AciiERspYRE.  V.  a  different  etymon,  to.  Come,  v. 

To  Advocate,  v.  n.  To  plead  ;  sometimes  used 
actively  S.,  as  to  advocate  a  cause  ;  Lat.  advocure. 

"  For  men  seldom  advocate  against  Satan's  work 
and  sin  in  themselves,  but  against  God's  work  in 
themselves."     Ruth.  Lett.  p.  ii.  ep.  2. 

Adew,  2.  1.  2.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  Kcr~ 
/yn^oyjic  should  be  read  Kerci/ngai/m  in  MS.  j  the 
name  of  the  person  being  Cressingham. 

Addle.     Add  ;  Su.fi.  adla,  mcjcre. 

Adist,  1.  3.  for  sees  r.  jeer.  Add  ;  It  is  pron. 
adiest  Ayrs.,  and  is  cTiffercatly  cxpl.,  as  signifying, 
on  that  side  ;  being  opposed  to  Aiiicst,  which  is 
expl.j  on  this  side,  and  applied  to  the  object  that 
is  nearest.  It  indeed  seems  merely  A.S.  on  neazoiste, 
in  vicinia,  prope  ad  ;  Bed.  v.  12.  from  neah,  near, 
High  :  formed  like  £.  aside  from  on  side,  &c. 


A  R  B 

Ae,  adv.  Always  ;  E.  ai/e.  "  O  but  ae  I  thinke 
that  citie  must  be  glorious  !"  Z.  Boyd,  p.  807. 
Johns,  mentions  A.S.  awa,  Gr.  an.  But  he  might 
have  referred  to  some  synon.  terms  which  have  a 
nearer  resemblance  ;  Isl.  ae,  semper;  Su.G.  ae  nota 
univcrsalitalis,  ae-tid  omni  tempore  ;  e  aevum,  etcig 
actcrnus ;  Isl.  acfe,  Alem.  euu,  Bclg.  cii:ce,  as  well 
as  Lat.  aev-um,  seculum  ;  MoesG.  ai:^  aeternum. 

To  Agent,  v.  a.  To  manage,  whether  in  a  court 
of  law,  or  by  interest,  &c.  S.  from  the  s.  "  The 
Duke  was  carefully  solicited  to  agent  this  weighty 
business,  and  has  promised  to  do  his  endeavour." 
Baillie,  i.  9. 

AiKKAW.  Add;  "  Ai/crate,  Scotis  Australibus ;" 
Lightfoot,  p.  851. 

Ayle,  sense  2.  Add  ;  "  Donald  was  buried  in 
the  laird  of  Drum's  aile,  with  many  woe  hearts  and 
doleful  shots."     Spalding,  ii.  282. 

Aynd,  y.  Add  ;  A.  Bor.  t/ane,  the  breath ;  i/ 
being  prefixed,  like  A.S.  gc. 

AiKNs,  s.  1)1.     Fetters.     V.  Irne. 

Alamonti,  r.  Ai,i,AMOTTi,  as  in  Ncill's  Tonr, 
p.  197.  It  may  be  from  Ital.  ala  wing,  and  wo/o 
motion,  q.  ever  moving  ;  or  if  a  Goth,  origin  be 
preferred,  from  Su.G.  alle  oninis,  and  mota  occu- 
rere,  q.  meeting  one  every  where. 

Alvcht,  1.  4.  for  cuill  r.  euill 

Allevin.  Add ;  Su.G.  lofvo-a  permittcre,  MoesG. 
laub-jan  (in  uslaub-Jan)  id. 

Allkyn,  1.  2.  for  call-cj/n  r.  eall-cj/n 

Allsame.  Add  ;  AUumeu  is  used-  in  the  same 
sense.  It  frequently  occurs  in  MS.  Royal  Coll. 
Phys.  Edin. 

Amerand.  Add  ;  It  is  conjectured  that  this  has 
been  written  Amcraud f  u  and  n  being  often  mis- 
taken for  each  other. 

Aniest,  adv.  or  prep.  On  this  side  of,  Ayrs. 
V.  Abist. 

Arbv,  s.  The  Sea.gilllflovvcr,  Orkn.  "  The 
Sca.gillillowcr  or  Thiift  (stiuiec  armoria),  well 
known  in  Orkney  by  <he  ii.lMo  of  Arbi/,  covets 
the  shores. — Formerly  its  thick  tuberous  roots,  sliced 
and  boiled  with  milk,  were  highly  prized  in  Orkney 
as  a  remedy  in  pulmonary  consumption."  Neill's 
Tour,  p.  58.  59.     V.  also  Wallace's  Orkn.  p.  C7. 


B  A  I 


B  A  U 


Archves.     Add  I  2.  Obliquely  used  for  niggard- 
liness, q.  reluctance  to  part  with  any  thing. 
For  archness,  to  had  in  a  grotc, 
lie  had  iio  will  to  fle  a  bote. 

Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  p.  333. 

Arnut.  Add;  "  Tall  Oat-Grass,  Anglis.  Snines 
Arnuts  or  Earth-Nuts,  Scotis."    Lightfoot,  p.  105. 

Art  and  part,  col.  '2.  I.  22.  for  iaxs  r.  law 

AssYTH.  Add  ;  This  i>.  is  still  commonly  used 
in  our  courts  of  law,  as  denoting  satisfaction  for  an 
injury  done  to  any  party. 

AssoiLYiE.  Insert,  before  etymon;  6.  Also  used 
improperly,  as  signifying  to  unriddle.  "  Of  thee 
may  bee  put  oat  a  riddle.  What  is  it  which  hauing 
three  feete,  walketh  with  one  foote  into  its  hand  ? 
I  shall  assoile  it ;  It  is  an  olde  man  going  with  a 
staffe."     Z.  Boyd,   p.  529. 

Ann,  s.  A  half-year's  salary  legally  due  to  the 
heirs  of  a  minister,  in  addition  to  what  was  due  ex. 
pressly  according  to  the  period  of  his  incumbency,  S. 
"  If  the  incumbent  survive  Whitsunday,  then  shall 
belong  to  them  for  their  incumbency,  the  half  of 
that  years  stipend  or  benefice,  and  for  the  Ann  the 
other  half."     Acts  Cha.  II.  1672.  c.  13. 

Fr.  annate,  id.  L.B.  annata  denoted  the  salary 
of  a  year  or  half-year,  after  the  death  of  the  in. 
cumbent,  appropriated,  in  some  churches,  for  ne- 
cessary  repairs,  in  others,  for  other  purposes.  V. 
Du  Cange. 

AuNTEit.  Add,  after  1.  9.  Aiinler,  aducnture, 
Palsgraue. 

AwERTY,  1.  9.  for  W$.«  r.  IViss 

A\\  Ro,  1.  14.  for  he  r.  be 

AwsoME.  Appalins;,  awful,  S.B.  "  A  sight  of 
his  cross  is  more  aicsvme  than  the  weight  of  it." 
Ruth.  Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  2(J3. 

Axes.  Add,  after  I.  8.  Axes,  id.  Orkn.  "  They 
arc  troubled  with  an  aguish  distemper,  which  they 
call  the  ^xcj."  Wallace's  Orkn.  p.  66.  lie  subjoins, 
that  to  an  infusion  of  Buckthorn  and  other  herbs, 
•which  they  use  us  a  cure,  they  give  the  name  of 
Axes  Grass. 

Bachlane.     v.  Bauchle. 

Back-spearf.u,  s.     a  cross-examinator,  S. 
Tho  he  can  swear  from  side  to  side, 
And  lyi',  I  tiiink  he  cannot  hide. 
He  has  been  several  times  atfronted 
By  slic  bach-spcarers,  and  accounted 
An  emjify  rogue.         Ckland's  Foems,  p.  101. 

Bair,   penult  1.  for  iisus  r.  ursiis 

Bairns-pakt  of  GEAii,  that  part  of  a  father's 
personal  estate  to  «liich  his  children  are  entitled  to 
succeed,  and  of  which  he  cannot  deprive  them  by 
any  testament,  or  other  i;ratuitous  deed  to  take  ef- 
fect after  his  death  ;  a  forensic  phrase,  S.  synon. 
Legitim,  and  Portion  Natural.  "  The  bairns  part 
is  their  legitim  or  portion  natural,  so  called,  be. 
cause  it  tlows  from  the  natural  obligation  of  parents 
to  provide  for  their  chiKlccn,"  &c.  The  bairns  part 
— is  only  competent  as  to  the  Father's  means,  and 
is  not  extended  to  the  Mother  or  Grandfather  :  nor 
is  it  extended  to  any  but  lawful  children.  IVcilher 
is  it  extended  to  all  children,  but  only  to  those 
M'ho  are  not  forisfamiliati-d  :  and  it  carries  a  third 


of  the  Defunct's  free  moveables,  debts  being  de- 
duced, if  his  wife  survived,  and  a  half  if  there  was 
no  relict."     Stair's  Instit.  p.  528. 

Sw.  barnaarf,  the  patrimony  of  children,  from 
barn  and  aarf  inheritance. 

Bairns. PLAY, ».  The  sport  of  children,  S.  "Nay, 
Tcrily  I  was  a  child  before  :  all  bygones  are  but 
bairns-plajj :  I  would  I  could  begin  to  be  a  christian 
in  sad  earnest."     Ruth.  Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  96. 

Bake,  s.     a  small  cake,  a  biscuit,  S. 

Here's  crying  out  for  bakes  and  gills. 

Burns,  iii.  35. 

From  A.S.  bac-an,  Su.G.  bak.a,  &c.  to  bake. 

Balas.  Add;  "  A  precious  stone,  Ft.  bale;" 
Palsgraue. 

Bald,  sense  2.  "  The  third  was — as  baul'  as 
ony  ettercap."     Journal  from  London,  p.  2. 

Balow,  sense  1.  Add ;  '•  Well  is  that  soul  which 
God  in  mercie  cxerciseth  daylic  with  one  crosse  or 
other,  not  suffering  it  to  be  rocked  and  lulled  with 
Sathans  balot:es  in  the  cradle  of  securitie."  Z. 
Boyd's  L.  Battell,  p.  308. 

*  To  Ban,  Bann,  v.  it.  Often  applied  in  S.,  al. 
though  improperly,  to  those  irreverent  exclamations 
which  many  use  in  conversation,  as  distiDguished 
from  cursing. 

Ne'er  curse  nor  bann,   I  you  implore, 
In  neither  fun  nor  passion. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  75. 

Band  (to  take),  to  unite ;  a  phrase  borrowed 
from  architecture.  "  Lord  make  them  corner- 
stones in  Jerusalem,  and  give  them  grace,  in  their 
youth,  to  take  band  with  the  fair  chief  Corner, 
stone,"  &c.     Ruth.  Lett.  P.  iii.  ep.  20. 

Ban  WIN,  *.  As  many  reapers  as  may  be  served 
by  one  bandster,  Fife,  S.A.  perhaps  from  A.S. 
bdnd  vinculum,   and  z:in  labor. 

Bakns-breaking,  s.  Any  mischievous  or  inju- 
rious action  ;  in  allusion  to  the  act  of  breaking  up 
a  barn    for   carrying  off  corn.     For    proof,    V. 

QuiIAIP  IN  THE  RAIP. 

To  Bash 
synon 

Su.G.  bas-a,  to  strike 


,  V.  a.  To  beat  to  sherds.  Loth.  Smash, 


Bash,  s.     A  blow,  S.A 


Hence, 


i.  36. 


The  taen  toor  a'  her  ueobour's  mutch, 
An'  gae  her  a  desperate  bash  on' 
The  cliafts  that  day. 
Rev.  J.  Nivol's  Poems, 
To  Bash  i/p,  v.  a.    An  iron  instrument  is  said  te 
be  bashed  up,  when  the  point  is  bowed  in,  Loth. 
It  is  nearly  synon.  with  E.  bevel. 

Isl.  basse,  pinuacnlum  a  tergo  in  securi  Romaoa ; 
G.  Andr. 

Bass.     Add  ;  Bass  is  used  S.  for  the  inner  bark. 
Batter,  1.  4.  for  active  r.  active 
Bauchle,  v.     Add  ;  Bachlane  is  evidently   the 
part.  pa.  of  the  v.  used  in  a  neut.  sense. 

IS'a  dentie  geir  this  Doctor  seikis," 

A  bair  clock,  and  a  bachlane  iiaii;. 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l(jth  Cent.  p.  327. 
Expl.  "'  .•.tumbling."     It  may  pcrh.ips  be  used  in. 
this  sense.    But  it  is  properly  equivalent  to  K.  sham-^ 
blingi  as  denoting  a  loose,  aukward,  and  unequal- 


BEL 


B  I  R 


motion.     In  this  sense  it  is  applied  both  io  man  and 
beast,  S. 

Bawsy-brown,  1.  1.  for  kopgoblin  r.  hobgoblin 
Bf,  prep.  3.     Add  ;   It  occurs  in  the  same  sense 
in  the  I'ret".  to   the   Lcgtnd  of  the   Bp.  of  St.  An- 
drois,   Poems  Ifith  Cent.  p.  305. 

Be  ihir  lait  bischopis  may  this  teall  be  taiild, 
Bcarand  na  fruite  bot  barren  blockis  of  tymber. 
Bfarance,  3.     Toleration,  S. 

Whan  for  your  lies  you  ask  a  bearance, 
Thev  solid,  at  least,  hac  truth's  appearance. 
Rtv.  J .  Nicolas  Poenif,  ii.  96. 
Beenge.     Add  ;    Beenjin,  (improperly  writtrn), 
is  expl.   "  fawning."     This  sense  is  very  nearly  al- 
lied  to  that  given. 

But  view  some  blades  wi'  houses  fine, 

While  beenjin  slaves  ca'  them  divine, 

What  then  ?  a  prey 
To  languor,  mid  thae  joys  they  pine 
The  lee-Iang  day. 
Rev.  J.  Nicofs  Poems.,  i.  187. 
Beguile.      Insert  as  proof  1.      "   I  verily  think 
the  world  hath   too   soft  an  opinion   of  the  gate  to 
heaven,  and  that  many  shall  get  a  blind  and  sad  be- 
guile  for  heaven  ;   for  there  is  more  ado  than  a  cold 
and  frozen,  Lord,  Lord.''  Ruth.  Lett.  P.  iii.  ep.  48. 
Begunkit,  part.  adj.     Cheated,  Clydes.    V.  Be- 

GECE. 

Behufe,  1.  2.  for  Berecynlkia,  r.  Berecj/nthia 
Bejan,  v.  a  literary  friend  has  furnished  the 
following  illustration.  This  ceremony  is  performed' 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  King's  birth-day.  The  patient 
is  thereby  said,  by  the  mob,  to  be  burgessed,  or 
made  a  burgess.  According  to  this  idea,  when  a 
country  boy,  who  was  attempting  to  escape,  took 
refuge  in  a  shop,  the  owner  of  it  having  said  to  the 
rabble,  that  they  should  not  abuse  a  stranger  in 
that  manner,  they  answered,  that  they  only  wanted 
to  make  him  free. 

Beld,  adj.    Add;  It  occurs  in  this  form  iu  Maitl. 
Poems,  p.  "lD3. 

ALy  curiand  hair,  my  cristcl  ene, 
Ar  beld  and  bleird,  as  all  may  se. 
Belene.     Add ;    It  has  been   conjectured,   with 
p-eat  probability,  that  grenes  so  grene  should  be 
grenes,  i.  e.  groves,  so  grene. 

Belgiie,  y.  Kructation,  E.  belch.  "  This  age 
is  defiled  with  filthie  belghes  of  blasphemy. — His 
custom  was  to  defile  the  aire  with  most  filthie  belghs 
of  blasphemie."  Z.  Boyd's  L.  Battell,  p.  100^,  1186. 
This  approaches  to  the  ancient  form  of  the  E. 
word.  For  Huloet  gives  belke  or  bolkc,  (S.  bok) 
as  signifying  ructo.,  and  synon.  with  balche.  .\.S. 
bealc-an,  id.  Seren.  views  Goth,  bell-a,  cum  sonitu 
pelli,   as  the  radical  word. 

To  Belter,  r.  n.  To  bubble  up.  "  Arc  they 
aot  Bullatae  nugae,  bellering  bablings,  watrie  bels, 
easily  dissipate  by  the  smallest  winds,  or  rather  euan. 
ishes  of  their  own  accord  ?"'  Bp.  Galloway's  Di- 
kaiol.  p.  109. 

This  seems  radically  ififfercnt  from  Buller  ;  as 
perhaps  allied  to  Isl.  bilur,  impetus  venfi,  bilgia, 
•nctus  mans,  bolg-a,  intumescere,  or  btlg-ia,  in- 
flUrebuccas;  G.  Andr. 


Bsi.tiNG.  Add  ;  This  etymon  is  confirmed  by 
the  explanation  given  of  the  terra  by  Phillips ; 
'•  Belling,  a  tvrm  among  hunters,  who  say  a  Roe 
bellfth,  when  she  makes  a  noise  in  rutting  time. 
Belleth  is  used  by  Chaucer,  and  expl.  by  Urry, 
"  bellowefh,  roareth  ;"  TyrwhitI,  id. 

Belt,  v.  I.  Add  to  sense  2.  "  Belt  our  loynyeis 
with  veriie,  put  apon  vs  the  brest  plait  of  rychte- 
ousnes."  Abp.  Hamiltoun's  Catechisme,  F.  189,  a. 
3.  To  surround,  to  environ,  in  a  hostile  manner. 
"  Ambrose  haiiand  victorie  on  this  wyse,  foflowit 
on  Vortigern,  &  bdtit  the  castel  with  Strang  segc." 
Belli  nd.  Cron.  B.  viii.  c.  19.  Arcdssima  circum- 
dare  obsidione  ;    Bweth. 

Beltane,  col.  4.  I.  26.  (or  festval  r.  festival 
Best,  sense  3.     Add  ;  from  King  Hart.   i.  19. 

For  battell  byd  thai  bauldlie  on  yon  bent. 
Besid,  pret.     "  Burst  with  a  buzzing  noise,  like 
bottled   beer,"   Dunbar  ;   Maitland  Poems.      V.  Gl. 
Pink.     This  is  the  same  with  S.  bizzed. 
Besle,  v.  1.  5.  for  naiigari  r.  niigari 
Be-west,  prep.     Towards  the  West,  S.     "  We 
marched  immediately  after  them,   and  came  in  sight 
of  them  about  Glenlivat,  be-zcat  Balveny  some  few 
miles."     Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  260. 

By,   prep.     Add;    4.    In    a   way   of  distinction 
from,  S. 

The  schipman  sayis,  Rycht  weill  ye  may  him 

ken, 
Throu  graith  takjTinys,  full  clerly  by  his  men. 
His  cot  armour  is  scyn  in  mony  stcid,  &c. 

Wallace,  ix.  104.  *IS. 
i.  c.   "  You  may  certainly  distinguish  him /rom 
his  men,  by  obvious  marks." 

Bvbill,  col.  2.  1.  4.  for  byb  e  r.  bi/ble 
To  Bicker,  for  v.  a.  r.  v.  n.     Add  ; 
An'  on  that  sleeth  Ulysses  head 
Sad  curses  down  docs  bicker. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  6. 
Expl.  "  rattle."     It   properly   belongs  to   sense 
1'.,   as   referring   to   the   rapid  succession   of  smart 
strokes.     Add  to  sense  3. 

Three  lusty  fellows  gat  of  him  a  clank  ; 
And  round  about  him  bicker'd  a'  at  anes. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  47. 
It  is  properly  meant  to  express  the  noise  made  by 
the  quick   motion  of  the  feet  in  running ;  synon. 
brattle. 

Big,  v.  1.  7.  for  be  r.  he 

BiGGiT.  Add  ;  This  term,  as  applied  to  the  body 
of  man  or  beast,  respects  growth  ;  x:eill  biggit, 
wcll.grown,  lusty.  "  The  man  was  Tsell  bigged, 
of  a  large,  fair  and  good  manly  countenance."  Mr. 
Ja.  Melvill's  MS.  Mem.  p.  54. 

To  Bill,  v.  a.     To  register^  to  record. 

In  Booke  of  Lyfe,  there  shall  I  see  mee  billed. 
Author's  Meditation,  Forbes's  Eubulus,  p.  166. 
Bird,  !.  19.  for  James  V.  r.  James  L 
Byrd,  1.  23.  for  a  r.  an 

Bird.moutii'd.  Add  ;  "  Ye  must  let  bim  hear. 
it,  to  say  so,  upon  both  the  sides  of  his  head,  when 
he  hideth  himself :  it  is  not  time  then  to  be  bird- 
mouth'd  and  patient."     Rutherford's  L«tJ.  P.  u  ep. 
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Byre.  Add  ;  "  Byer,  a  cowhouse,  Cumb."  Gl. 
Grose. 

BiRLiN,  misplaced  after  Birm.  Add  ;  "  The 
Laird  of  Balcomy — being  lanchcd  a  little  from  the 
coast, — was  suddenly  invaded  by — Murdach  Mack- 
lowd  [of  Lewis]  with  a  number  of  Birlings,  (so 
they  call  the  little  vessels  those  Isles  men  use)." 
Spotswood,  p.  466.  467. 

BiRN,  1.  Add  ;  from  A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p. 
143. 

Now  a'  thegither,  shin  an'  bint, 
They're  round  the  kitchen  table.— 

BiR.v,  2.  Add  ;  It  rather  seems  allied  to  C.B. 
barn  onus,  byrnia  onerare  ;  Davies. 

Bishop's  Foot.  Add  ;  Good  old  Tyndale  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  illustration  of  this  phrase.  "  When 
a  thynge  speadeth  not  well,  we  borowe  speach  and 
saye,  The  Byshope  hath  blessed  it,  because  that  no. 
thynge  speadeth  well  that  they  medyll  wyth  all.  If 
the  podech  [pottage]  be  burned  to,  or  the  mcatc 
ouer  rosted,  we  saye,  The  byshope  hath  put  hisfote 
in  the  potte,  or  The  byshope  hath  played  the  coke, 
because  the  byshoppes  burn  who  they  lust  and  who 
soeuer  displeaseth  them."  Obedyence  Chrysten  man^ 
F.  109,  a. 

Bytescheip,  s.  Robert  Semplc  uses  this  word  as 
a  parody  of  the  title  Bishop,  q.  bite,  or  devour, 
the  sheep. 

They  halde  it  still  vp  for  a  mocke, 
How  Maistsr  Patrick  fedd  his  flock ; 
Then  to  the  court  this  craftie  loun 
To  be  a  bytescheip  maid  him  boun ; 
Becaus  St.  Androis  then  dependit. 
Legend Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  \6th  Cent,  p.  313. 

Blad,  1.  Add  ;  To  ding  in  blads,  to  drive  in 
pieces.  "  Mr.  Knox — was  very  weak,  &  I  saw  him 
every  day  of  his  doctrine  go  hulie  and  fair  with  a 
furring  of  martricks  about  his  necke,  a  staffc  in  the 
one  hand,  &  good  godly  Richard  Ballandinc  his  ser. 
vant  holding  up  the  other  oxter, — &  by  the  said 
Richard  Sc  another  servant  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit, 
where  he  behoved  to  lean  at  his  first  entry  ;  but  or 
he  had  done  with  his  sermon,  he  was  so  active  &  vi. 
gorons,  that  he  was  like  to  ding  the  pulpit  in  blads, 
&  fly  out  of  it."     Melvill's  MS.  p.  20. 

Blair,  .t.  The  name  given  to  that  part  of  flax 
which  is  afterwards  used  in  manufacture  ;  properly, 
after  it  has  been  steeped,  taken  from  the  pit,  and 
laid  out  to  dry.  For  after  it  is  dried,  it  receives  the 
name  of  lint ;  Aug. 

This  in  K.  is  called  harle,  V.  Encycl.  Brit.  vii. 
^92.  col.  1.  perhaps  a  dimin.  from  Dan.  hocr,  flax. 

The  word  niiglit  seem  to  have  a  Ciotli.  origin,  aU 
though  somewhat  varied  in  signification.  Sw.  blaer, 
and  lin-blaer,  denote  the  hurds  or  hards  of  llax. 
Dan.  blaar,  coarse  flax,  tow,  hurds  ;  WolH'.  Isl. 
blacior  has  a  more  general  sense,  as  signifying  linen 
cloth  ;  lintea,  Verel. 

The  term  is  also  used  as  a  i-.,  in  a  sense  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  the  s.  When  the  flax  is  spread  out 
for  beiiig  dried,  after  it  has  been  steeped,  it  is  said 
that  it  is  laid  out  to  blair.  The  ground  appropri- 
ated to  this  purpose  is  called  the  blairin,  Ang. 

It  is  probable  that  the  s,  should  be  traced  to  th^e 


v.,  as  this  so  closely  corresponds  in  sense  to  I$l. 
blaer,  aura,  spiritus.  Tha  er  blacrin  hitans  maeltt 
hrimino;  Cum  spiritus  caloris  attigit  pruinam  ;  Edd. 
Thus  the  term  evidently  respects  the  influence  of 
drought,  which  is  precisely  the  meaning  of  the  p. 
blair.  A.S.  blais-an,  to  blow,  gives  us  the  radical 
idea. 

It  is  in  favour  of  the  idea,  that  the  s.  is  derived 
from  the  v.  that  the  ground  on  which  peats  are  laid 
out  to  be  dried,  is  also  called  the  blairin,  Ang, 

Blait,   1.     Add;  V.  Blout,  adj. 

Blait,  2.  Add  ;  3.  Cold,  unsatisfactory.  "  Mr. 
Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  and  Dr.  Gordon  in  Old 
Aberdeen,  went  to  Marischal  for  peace,  and  to  e«- 
chew  blood  ;  but  they  got  a  bleat  answer,  and  so 
tint  their  travel."     Spalding,  i.  143. 

Blastie,  s.  a  shrivelled  dwarf,  S.  in  allusion  to 
a  vegetable  substance  that  is  blatted. 

Blaze,  s.     A  name  given  to  allum  ore,  S. 

Blekkit,  Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  p.  307.  expl. 
in  Gl.  "  blacked;"  but  it  seems  to  signify,  deceived. 
Heirfore,  deir  Brethrene,  I  wish  you  to  bewar  ; 
Sen  ye  are  wairned,  I  wald  not  ye  were  blekkit; 
To  thair  decealfull  doctrine  come  not  nar, 
Singand  lyk  Syrens  to  deccave  the  elected. 

Isl.  blck-ia,  id.  fallere,  decipere.  Mik  hlcckir 
out;  Me  decipit  amor:  blectur,  deceptus  ;  Verel. 
Blacking  fraudatio,  G.  Andr. 

Blenter.  Insert,  as  sense  1.  A  boisterous  inter- 
mitting wind,  Fife. 

Now  cauld  Eurus,  snell  an'  keen, 
Blaws  loud  wi'  bitter  blenter. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  31. 

This,  which  seems  to  be  the  primary  sense  of  the 
word,  suggests  its  formation  from  A.S.  blazcend,  bieoze- 
end,  the  part.  pr.  of  blaz:-an,  bleoxs-an,  flare,  to 
blow  ;  blaisung,  flatus. 

Bludder,  v.  n.  1.  1.  after  mouth,  add,  or  throat 

BoDGEL,  s.  A  little  man.  Loth,  perhaps  properly 
bodsel.     V.  BoD. 

Bogill,  and  Bogill-bo,  1.  1.  r.  hobgoblin 

BoiKEN,  s.  The  piece  of  beef  iu  E.  called  the 
brisket,  S. 

Boldin".  Add  ;  Hence,  Bowding,  j.  Swelling. 
"  When  I  wrote  this,  I  was  not  yet  free  of  the 
boicdings  of  the  bowclls  of  that  natural  aiicction," 
&'c.     Meilvill's  MS.  p.  192. 

BoLi.      Add  ;  from  A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  107. 
Ben  the  house  young  Peggy  slips. 
Thro'  the  benner  bole  she  ventures, 
An'  to  aunty  Eppie's  skips. 

Boo.  Add  ;  '•  The  principal  chemis-plare,  i.  c. 
the  head-/-i«»/  or  priacipal  manor."  Fea's  Griev. 
anccs  of  Orkn.  p.  38. 

I  have  si'ven  the  orthography  Boo.,  as  thb  word 
is  invariably  pron.  both  in  Ang.  and  in  Orkn.  If 
Bol  should  be  considered  as  the  original  form,  it 
corrcs])onds  to  Su.G.  bol,  which,  like  bo,  Ul.  bu, 
signifies  domicilium.  It  seems  originally  to  have 
denoted  the  manor-house  of  a  proprietor.  Teut. 
boeye,  tugci-um,  domiinculum,  casa,  must  certainly 
be  viewed  as  originally  the  same  word.  The  obri, 
ous  aflinity  of  Gael,  bal  to  Su.G.  bol  has  been  else. 
wkerc  lueiitioncd.    V.  Bal.     It  may  be  added,  that 
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Tent,  balie  approaches  nearly  in  si^nificstion,  de- 
noting an  inclosure  ;  conscptum,  \alliini.  Kilian  ;  a 
place  fenced  in  with  stakes  being  the  first  form  of  a 
town. 

Boon  (of  shearers),  s.  A  company  or  band  of 
reapers,  as  many  as  a  farmer  employs,  Diimfr.  V. 
Kemp,  v.  It  seems  allied  to  A.  Dor.  "  to  boon  or 
buen ;  to  do  service  io  another,  as  a  copyholder  is 
bound  to  do  to  the  lord  ;"  Gl.  Grose.  Isl.  bunndi 
niricola,  buanda  fives  ;  q.  those  who  dwell  toge- 
ther, from  bu-a  habitare  ;  Su.G.  bo,  id.  also,  coha- 
bitare,  whence  bonde  ruricola. 

BoED,  s.  sense  2.  Add ;  from  A.  Douglas's 
Poems,  p.  145. 

Ker  mutch  is  like  the  driven  snaw, 
\Vi'  hord  of  hraw  fine  pcarlin. 
For  etymon,  V.  B'jrde. 

Bought,  1.  after  line  5.  insert ;  "  Bought  of  the 
arme,  le  ply  dn  bras  ;"  Palsgr.  Fol.  21,  a. 

Bow  (of  lint.)  Add  ;  This  word  has  been  com- 
mon to  the  Goths  and  Celts.  C.B.  bul,  folliculi  sc- 
luinis  lini ;  Davies. 

Bka,  Brae,  sensed.  Barbour,  vi.  77.  MS. 
Endlang  the  wattyr  than  yeid  he 
On  athyr  syd  a  grct  qiiantete, 
And  saw  the  braijis  hey  standand, 
The  wattyr  how  throw  slik  rynnand. 
Brabblacu,  s.  The  refuse  of  any  thing  ;  such  as 
of  corn,  meat,  &c.  Fife.     Gael,  prabal,  id. 
To  Bhag,  to  defy,  S.B. 

Gae  hand  in  hand,  ye'Il  brag  high  rank, 
Or  heaps  o'  siller. 

J\Iorifon''s  Poems,  p.  83. 
Brehov,  penult  1.  for  Antiquaries  r.  Antiquities 
Breid,  s.  1.  1.  for  i  r.  in 

Breird.  The  surface,  the  uppermost  part,  or 
top,  of  any  thing,  as  of  liquids.  "  We  beseech  you 
therein  to  perceive  &  take  up  the  angrie  face  & 
crabbed  countenance  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  has 
the  cup  of  his  vengeance,  mixed  with  mercy  &  jus- 
tire,  in  his  hand,  to  propine  to  this  whole  land; — 
of  the  which  the  servants  of  his  own  house,  and  yc 
in  special!,  has  gotten  the  breird  to  drink."  De- 
claration, &c.  1596,  Mellvill's  .MS.  p.  279. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Brehd,  q.  v.  The 
idea,  thrown  out  in  the  latter  part  of  that  article, 
that  this  is  not  allied  to  brord  spica,  but  to  brerd 
summura,  seems  confirmed  by  the  definition  which 
Somner  gives  of  the  latter  ;  "  Summum,  labrum  ; 
the  brim  of  a  pot,  or  such  like,  the  shore  or  banke, 
the  brinke." 

Brettys,  1.  18.  for  Ang.  r.  Aug 
Bril,  s.  The  merrythought  of  a  fowl.    Os,  quod 
Tulgo  Bril  appellatur,  adeo  in  hac  ave  cum  pectore 
connexum  est,  ut  nulla  vi  avelli  queat.     Sibb.  Scot, 
p.  20.     This  is  merely  Tent,  bril,  specillura  ;    ossi- 
culum circa  pectus   a  specilli  siniilitudine  dictum  ; 
Kilian.     For  the  same  reason  this  bone  elsewhere  ia 
S.  is  called  the  spectacles.     V.  Breells. 
Brocht,  s.     The  act  of  puking. 
Ben  owur  the  bar  he  gave  a  brocht. 
And  laid  among  them  sic  a  locket; 
With  eructavit  cor  meum, 
He  hosted  thair  a  hude  full  fra  him. 
Legend  Dp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l&ih  Cent.  p.  313. 


C.B.  b.'ich,  spnma.  This  seems  originatly  the 
same  with  Braking,  q.  v. 

Brod,  a  board.  Add  ; — "  When  that  utheris 
war  compellit  to  kiss  a  painted  bmdde,  whichc  they 
callit  No'^tre  Dame,  they  war  not  prcassed  efte* 
ones."     Knox's  Hist.  p.  83. 

Broch,  s.  Ye  man  bring  brogh  and  hammer 
foi-'t,  I.  e.  You  must  bring  proof  for  it,  J.,o(h.  ; 
perhaps  corr.  from  brok,  the  remains  of  what  is 
broken  :  q.  both  the  thing  injured,  and  the  instru- 
ment with  which  the  i\ijury  was  done.  Bro:^h  might 
be  viewed  as  originally  borch,  a  surety.  But  what 
connexion  has  this  with  hammer? 

To  Brogle,  v.  a.  To  prick.  Loth,  synon.  brog, 
job. 

Broodie.  Add  :  2.  Urudy,  prolific,  applied  io 
either  sex.  "  The  Pichtis  had  afore  ane  vehement 
suspitioun,  that  the  brudi)  spredyng  of  the  Scottis 
suld  sumotyme  fall  to  hie  dammage  of  thair  poste- 
rite."     Bellend.  Cron.  B.  i.  c.  5. 

Brckil.  Add  ;  7.  Apt  to  fall  into  sin,  or  to 
yield  to  temptation.  "  Sa  lang  as  we  leif  in  this 
present  warld,  we  ar  sa  fragil  &  brukil,  be  resonc 
of  carnal  concupiscence,  remanand  in  our  corrupit 
nature,  that  wc  can  norht  abstene  fra  all  &  syndry 
venial  synnis."  Abp.  Hamiltoun's  Catcchisme,  F. 
186,  a. 

Brusit.  Add ;  L.B.  brusd-ut,  brust-us,  acu- 
pictus  ;  Du  Cange.     V.  Burde,  2. 

Brussle,  s.  Bustle,  Loth.  perhaps  from  A.S. 
brastl-ian,  murmurarc,  crepi.-re. 

To  Blck,  v.  n.  To  aim  at  any  object,  to  push, 
to  butt,  Perths. 

Alem.  bock-en  to  strike;  whence  Wachter  derives 
bock,  a  he-goat,  although  the  etymon  may  well  be 
inverted.     Su.G.  buck,  impulsus,  ictus. 

To  BncK  OUT,  7).  n.  To  make  a  guggling  noise, 
as  liquids  when  poured  from  a  stri^it-necked  boitle, 
S.  probably  formed  from  the  sound. 

To  Buckle,  r.  n.  Add,  from  Macnciil's  Poet. 
Works,  i.  10. 

Soon  they  loo'd,  and  soon  ware  buckled, 
Nane  took  time  to  think  and  rue. 
Buffet-stool.    Add,  from  A.  Douglas's  Poems, 
p.  96. 

Jean  brought  the  buffet  stool  in-bye, 
A  kebbuck  moui'd  and  mited. 
Buge.     Add  ;  "  Bouge  Jurrc,  rommenis,  peaux 
de  Lombardie  ;"  Palsgr.  V.  21,  a. 

Bumeart,  s.  Add  ;  It  occurs  in  its  literal  sense, 
as  denoting  a  drone,  or  perhaps  rather  a  flcsh-fiy. 
"  Many  well  made  [laws]  wants  execution,  like  ad- 
dcrcope  webs,  that  takes  the  silly  flies,  but  the  bom~ 
bards  breaks  through  them."  .Mellvill's  MS.  p.  129. 
Bujjewand.  Add  ;  Bunzvand,  S.B.  is  the  Cow 
Parsnip,  Heraclcum  sphondylinm,   Linn. 

BuRHE,  2.  Add  ;  C.B.  broud.a  acupingere, 
broul,  broud,  opus  acupictum,  brad,  instrumentum 
acu  pingendi.     Du  Cange,  vo.  Brusdus. 

Buura,  s.  The  name  given  in  Orkn.  to  the  most 
common  kind  of  rush,  which  there  is  the  Juncus 
Sqnarrosus. 

BuRsEN.  Irtsert  before  the  quotation  from  Bail- 
lie  ;  2.  I^often  signifies,  overpowered  with  fatigue ; 
also,  so  overheated  by  violent  exertion,  as  tadrop 
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down  donil,  S.     The  s.  is  used  iu  a  similar  sen°c; 
JIf  go/  (I  Inuit. 

Bi  IT.  Add  ;  Srhilfor  gives  bill,  terminus,  llmos, 
as  a  Celt,  tcriii  ;   \..\i.  hu(-um. 

To  Cam,  r.  a.  To  pilfer.  Loth,  perhaps  original- 
ly the  same  with  Cap,   ().  v. 

C'ADVitii,  .s.  A  lighter.  "  They  sent  down  six 
barks  or  atbarrs  full  of  aiiiinnnition,"  &e.  Spald. 
ing,  ii.  57.     The  same  with  GABi;ur,  q.  v. 

Cadie.  Add  ;  The  origin,  assigned  in  Diet,  to 
(his  designation,  is  eonfirnied  by  the  mode  of  writ- 
ing, and  therefore  of  ])ronouiu'iiig,  the  term  Cadet 
ill  S.,  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  "  Who  can  tell 
where  to  find  a  man  that's  sometimes  a  Protestant, 
sometimes  a  Papist:  turns  Protestant  asain ;  and 
from  i  Ciirke,  become  a  Curate?  &c. — .Moreover, 
it's  but  very  natural  for  a  Cudee  of  Dunb.irlou's 
Regiment,  which  use<l  to  |)Uinder  people  of  their 
goods,  and  make  no  scruple  to  rob  nun  of  their 
good  names,  not  to  be  believed."  W.  Laick's  Con- 
tinuation of  Answer  to  Scots  Prcsb.  Klo'pience,  \i. 
o3.  also  twice  in  p.  38. 

To  Camp,  v.  n.  '*  The  King,  with  Monsieur  du 
Bartas,  came  to  the  Colledgc  liall,  where  1  caused 
prejKire  and  have  in  readiness  a  banquet  of  wet  and 
dry  confections,  with  all  sorts  of  wine,  whereat  his 
Majesty  camped  very  merrily  a  good  while."  (|. 
strove,  in  taking  an  equal  share  with  others.  V. 
Kemp,  v. 

(^AN?:.  Add  ;  This  term  is  not  to  be  understood, 
as  denoting  tribute  in  general.  A  literary  friend  re- 
marks, that  it  is  confined  to  the  smaller  articles,  « ith 
which  a  tenant  or  vassal  is  bound  annually  to  supply 
)iis  fonl  for  the  use  of  his  table.  He  objects  to  the 
cxain|)leof  c«HCrt/.'t'.«,  given  by  Skene:  observing  that 
nioncv,  oats,  wheat,  or  barley,  stipulated  to  be  paid 
for  land,  is  never  denominated  A-«/«,  but  only  fowls, 
eggs,  butter,  cheese,  pigs,  and  other  articles  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  are  added  to  the  rent.  Thus 
David  1.,  in  a  Charter  to  the  church  of  Cilasgow, 
grants,  Deo  et  ecclesie  Sancti  Kentigerni  de  Glasgu, 
in  perpeluaiii  elemosinani,  totam  decimam  meam  de 
mco  Chun,  in  animalihus  et  porcis  de  Siragriva,  kc. 
nisi  tunc  ((uando  ego  ipse  illuc  venero  perendinens  et 
ibidem  nu-um  Clian  conu-dens.  ('harlular.\'et.  Glas<;. 
But  the  term  seems  properly  to  denote  all  the  rude 
produce  of  the  soil,  payable  to  a  landlord,  as  con. 
tradistingnished  from  money  ;  although  now  more 
conimoul)  applied  to  smaller  articles. 

Cassh.y,  'i.  for  Ibid.  r.  linillic's  Lei/,  i. 

Cap,  v.  to  excel.   Add;  A.  Hor.  cuj),  to  puzzle. 

Capks.  This  word  seems  to  be  of  general  use. 
In  Loth,  it  signifies,  1.  The  grain  which  refains  the 
shell,  before  it  is  milled  :  2.  The  grain  which  is  not 
sufficiently  ground  ;  especially  where  the  shell  re- 
mains with  part  of  the  grain. 

Cappit.  Add  ;  "  There  is  matter  to  win  crcdite 
in  Court :  he  is  the  Kings  man,  an  honest  man,  a 
good  peaceable  minister  that  goes  that  way,  and 
they  are  seditious,  troublesome,  cnppct.  factious  a. 
gainst  the  King,  as  means  or  reasons  in  the  con. 
tr.-ire."  Mellvill's  MS.  p.  300. 
\  Carlish.      Add  ;     "   Mr.    Peter   Blackburn   our 

colleague  was — a  very  good   and   learned   man,    but 
rude  A:  caiiiih  of  nature."     McUvUrs  MS.  p.  -43. 
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C^^IlTO^r,  .«.  A  great  cannon,  a  batti-ring  pieop. 
"  The  carl  Marisclial  sends  to  .Mrmtrose  for  two 
iar/o:c.i. — The  carl — had  stiled  his  car/o::t  and  ord- 
nance just  in  their  faces."  Spalding,  i.  \7'i.  'I'eul. 
/itir/uinic,  L.B.  car/una.  quartana,  CJerm.  knr/nur, 
Vt.  con r/ aim,  id.  ^^'acllte^  derives  it  from  Lat. 
quar/-u<!,  as  denoting  the  weight  of  powder. 

('\scnET.  This  term,  1  am  informed,  does  not 
signify,  either  the  King's  Privy  Seal,  or  his  Signet; 
but  a  plate  of  silver,  on  which  is  engraved  a/rtc  .«/- 
viih  of  the  King's  sujverscription,  which  is  stampe(> 
on  a  variety  of  writings  or  warrants  for  deeds  undiT 
the  other  seals,  instead  of  the  real  superscription, 
which,  since  the  seat  of  government  was  transfiTred' 
to  London,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  require  in 
matters  of  connnoi\  form,  passinc  by  warrant  of, 
and  in  consequence  of  revisal  bv,  the  Barons  of  Kx. 
chequer, 

C'ATnAND.  Add  ^  I  snspcct  that  a  (hairt  drawn* 
across  a  'treet,  for  defence  in  war.  aNo  received  this 
name.  In  this  sense,  perhaps,  Spalding  uses  the 
ti-rm.  "  The  town — began  to  big  up  their  own 
back  gales,  closes,  pqrts,  have  their  ca/.batuh  m 
readiness,"  &c.  i.  109. — "  He  had  his  entrance 
peaceably;  the  ports  made  open,  and  the  cat-biiiuh' 
casten  loose."     ii.  159.  160. 

Catkranes.  Add  :  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  sama 
term,  which  occurs  in  the  Cartular.  Vet.  G'lasg.,  in 
a  charter  of  Maldoveni  Earl  of  r.evcnax  [IjCnnox],, 
A.  122G.  in  which  he  makes  this  concession  in  fa- 
vour of  the  cleruv  of  Levcnax  (Clericis  de  Levc- 
nax)  ;  Corredium  ad  opus  servientium,  suorura  qui- 
AV/A/T.v  Huncupantur.  non  exiget  nee  esigi  permif- 
tet  a  Clericis  memoratis. 

Cat-ci  T,  s.  Fucus  filum,  Bay  of  Scalpa,  Orkn.- 
Neill's  Tmir,  p.  191. 

To  Cwr.  ot-er,  v.  n.  To  fall  over  suddenly,  S. 
— "  Sitting  down  [on]  a  bedsitle.  he  cuves  bark 
over  so  that  his  feel  stack  out  still' and  dead."  Mell- 
vill's MS.  J).  3''2.  "  But  the  hot  rowing  A:  the  stoup 
with  the  stark  ale  hard  beside  him  made  him  at  one: 
to  cf/re  orcr  asleep."     Ibid.   p.  115. 

Cavei,.     Add;    V.  Kii.k,   a  chance. 

CwKj.,  3.  1.  1.   r.  /ransla/cd 

ToCiiVFT,  r  n.  To  chatter-,  to  be  loquaciou?, 
Lotli.  This  is  undoubtedly  allied  to  Tiut.  kcjf-en, 
gannire,  latrare,   q.  to  bark. 

CiiAKn;K,   s.     The  Uonnd. lipped  wliale.  Shetl. 

CiiiMNKY,  CliiMi.iCY.  Add  ;  Corn,  /scltinibtii,  a 
chimney  ;   Pryce. 

Chink,  .f.  The  end  of  a  barrel,  or  that  part  of 
the  staves  which  projvcis  bevoiid  the  head.  S.  chintz 
as  in  K. — "  Tliat  they  keep  right  gage,  both  in  the 
length  of  the  staves,  the  bilg-cirth,  the  wideness  of 
the  head,  &  dce|)ness  of  the  chine,"  kc.  Acts  Cha. 
II.  1661.  c.  33. 

Chlk,  .v.  Asellus  marinus  Scpiillam  moUiorem  re. 
ferens,  nisi  quod  quatuor  tantiim  pedes  habent.  An 
qui  Dumfrisiensibus  the  C'Ai/A'dicitur.'  Sibb.  Scot.  34. 

To  CmciM.iACK,  v.  n.  To  agree  to.  or  corre- 
spond with,  W.  Loth.  :  a  term  most  probably  bor- 
rowed from  law-deeds,  Lat.  circtimjaccrc,  to  lie 
round  or  about. 

Ci.Aiu,  V.  Add  ;  In  this  sense  it  is  still  a  com- 
mon phrase  ;   /'//  gie  i/ou  i/our  clcarins^s,  S. 
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To  CtANK  tlorcn,  i'.  a.  To  throw  down  with  a 
shrill,  sharp  noise.  "  Loosing  a  little  Hebrew  bible 
from  his  bi'lt  &  clanking  it  doicn  on  the  board  be- 
I'on:  the  King  fc  Chancellonr,  There  is,  saycs  he, 
my  instructions  Sc  warrand,  ict  see  ■which  of  you 
can  judpe  thereon,  or  controll  mo  therein  that  I 
have  past  by  my  injunctions."  Mellvill's  MS.  p. 
97.  Teat,  klanck,  clangor,  tinnitus,  from  klinck. 
en  clan:;ere,  tinnire,  O.Su.G.  klink-a. 

To  Clark,  v.  n.  To  act  as  a  scribe  or  amanu> 
cnsis,  S.  from  clerk. 

To  Clekd.  Add  ;  4.  To  shelter,  to  seek  pro- 
tection from.  "  He  had  quitted  the  company  of  the 
Gordons,  and  clcd  himself  with  the  carl  Marischal 
his  near  cousin,  and  attended  and  followed  him 
South  aud  North  at  his  pleasure."   Spalding,  i.  23'2. 

Clew.  Add  ;  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  we  should 
riew  this  as  having  any  connexion  with  the  Ilhom. 
bus,  a  kind  of  wheel  formed  by  the  ancients  under 
the  favourable  aspect  of  Venus,  and  supposed  to 
have  a  great  tendency  to  procure  love.  This  is 
mentioned  by  Theocritus  in  his  Pharmaccutria.  V. 
El.  Sched.  de  Dis  German,  p.  159.  It  was  an  in. 
blruincnt  of  inchantment,  anciently  used  by  witches. 
U'hile  they  whirled  it  round,  it  was  believed  that  by 
means  of  it  they  could  pull  the  moon  out  of  hoareu. 
V.  Pitisci  Lex.  vo.  Rhombus. 

Clip.  Add  ;  This  term  denotes  a  colt  that  is  a 
}'car  old,  Buchan. 

To  Clow,  r.  a.  To  beat  down,  used  both  lite, 
rally  and  metaph.  Galloway.  Allied  perhaps  to 
Su.G.  klo-a,  unguibus  vcluti  fixis  comprehendere, 
inanum  injicere,  from  klo,  a  claw ;  from  the  use  of 
the  nails  in  the  broils  of  savages,  or  from  that  of  the 
talons  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Clunk,  v.  Add  ;  Gael,  gliong-am,  a  jingling 
noise,  chink. 

CocKAKDY.  Add  ;  The  Puffin  having  different 
Dames  into  the  composition  of  wliich  the  term  cock 
enters,  as  Ban-cock,  ^c.  (V.  Wilt.ick)  ;  this  is 
perhaps  q.  cock-duck,  from  cock  gallus,  and  Su.G. 
and,  Isl.  aund,  A.S.  ened,  Alem.  end,  Germ,  cnte, 
anas  ;  and  may  have  been  originally  confined  to  the 
male.  Thus  Cock~paddle  is  the  name  of  the  male 
Lump-fish  ;  and  Su.G.  unddrake,  the  male  of  ducks. 
Germ,  entcrich,  id.  Wachter  derives  this  from  ente 
anas,  and  rckh  dominus  ;  and  Ihre  (vo.  j1)xd)  ob- 
serves, that  in  more  ancient  Gothic,  Irak,  trek, 
drak,  denote  a  man.  Isl.  au7id  forms  the  termina. 
tion  of  the  names  of  several  species  of  duck.s  ;  as 
Bcinauml,  Struumaund,  Stokaiind,  Toppaund, 
Graffnavnd,  &c.     .G.  Andr.   p.  12. 

CoD-SAiT,  s.  1.  The  large  sea-worm,  dug  from 
the  wet  sands,  Lumbricus  marinus,  Linn.  Loth. 
This  is  elsewhere  railed  Lua,  q.  v.  2.  The  straw, 
worm,  or  larva  of  a  species  of  Phrycanca,  Ibid. 

CoLLEGFNAR,  i-.  A  studcut  at  a  College,  S.  "The 
f  i-ammars  had  20  days  play,  and  the  collegennn  liad 
eight  in  Old  Aberdeen,  conform  to  use  and  wont  at 
•Yool."     Spalding,  i.  287.     Collcghier,  ibid.  331. 

To  CoNiiEiN,  V.  n.  To  agree.  The  halines  of  the 
doctrine  conueinis  not  to  the  conuenticle  of  the  Cal- 
ainistes."  Hamilton's  Facile  Traictise,  p.  141.  Lat. 
tunven-irc. 


CoRCOLET,  *.  A  purple  dye,  made  from  Lichea 
tartareus,  Shetl. 

CossNENT.  Add  ;  To  work  black  cossnenty  I 
am  informed,  signifies  in  Ayrs.  to  work  without  ei. 
ther  moat  or  wages.  The  phrase  is  often  useU  with 
respect  to  a  cottager  who  givci  part  of  his  labour 
for  a  house. 

CoucnER.  Add  ;  I gied  \_gnvt~\  him  the  coucher 
bloxs,  S.O.  i.  e.  he  submitted  to  receive  the  last  blow. 

To  Crab,  v.  a.  To  irritate,  to  provoke.  "  Noir 
for  his  [Mr.  A.  Mellvill's]  patience,  howbeit  he  was 
very  hot  in  all  questions,  yet  when  it  touched  his 
particular,  no  man  could  crab  him,  coutrare  to  the 
common  custom."  Mellvill's  MS.  p.  42.  Teut. 
krubb-en,  lacerarc  unguibus. 

Crack,  v.  Add  ;  This  i>.  signifies  to  boast,  Nor. 
folk  ;   to  converse,  A.  Bor. 

Crait.  Add  ;  A.  Bor.  crates,  panniers  for  glass 
and  crokery,  Gl.  Grose. 

Crampet.     Add,  from  Meston's  Poems,  p.  11. 
And  for  a  crampel  to  his  stumps. 
He  wore  a  pair  of  hob-nail'd  pumps. 

Crank,  s.  Add;  X.  Hoi.  crutik,  the  noise  of  a 
raven  ;   also,   to  prate. 

Crap.  Add;  Baith  crap  and  root;  literally, 
top  and  bottom  ;  metaph.,  beginning  and  end,  S. 

Crawcroops.  Add ;  Crow-berries  are  called 
crake-berries,  A.  Bor.  from  crake,  a  crow. 

Crawdoun.  Add;  A.  Bor.  craddenly,  cowardly. 

Creeze,  s.     Crisis.     Ross's  Heleuore,  p.  52. 
At  this  the  lassie's  courage  got  a  heeze, 
And  thinks  her  wiss  is  now  come  to  the  creeze. 

Croot.  Add  ;  2.  The  youngest  and  feeblest  of 
a  nest,  or  of  a  litter  of  pigs,  S.A.  tcrig,  synon. 

To  Crop  the  causey,  to  walk  boldly  in  the  street ; 
literally,  to  keep  the  uppermost  part  (S.  synon.  the 
crown)  of  the  causey.  "  All  the  covenanters  now 
proudly  crop  the  causey,  glad  at  the  incoming  of  this 
army."  Spalding,  i.  176.  "  The  one  faction  crop, 
pcd  the  causey  courageously,  pridefully  and  disdain, 
fully ;  the  other  faction  was  forced  to  walk  hum- 
bly."    ii.  183. 

Sometimes  the  v.  is  used  by  itself.  "  Moutrose — 
syne  goes  to  his  council  of  war,  not  to  committee 
courts,  treacherously  cropping  within  his  laud."  ii. 
274.     V.  Crap. 

Crou s.     Add  ;  A.  Bor.  id. 

CRowniE.  Add  ;  A.  Bor.  id.  "  oatmeal  scald, 
ed  with  water,"  Gl.  Grose. 

Cruer,  .<■.  A  kind  of  ship  ;  apparently  the  same 
with  Crayar,  q.  v.  "  One  of  our  Cruers,  returning 
from  P'ngland,  was  onbesct  by  an  English  pyrat, 
pilled,  and  a  very  good  honest  man  of  Anstruther 
slain  there,"  Sec.     Mellvill's  MS.  p.  182.  id.  183. 

Cummer.  Add  ;  Jhon  Hamilton  writes  comcre. 
"  What  meanis  the  prophetc,  be  this  wyne  that  in. 
gendres  virgens?  Is  it  sik  quhairof  thay  tipple  will- 
inglie  at  thair  Comcres  banquets  ?"  Facile  Traictise, 
p.  48.  also  49. 

CuTTiE,  5.  The  Black  Guillemot,  S.O.  «  On 
the  passage  I  observed  several  Black  Guillemots, 
Colymbus  Grylle,  which  the  boatmen  called  cut- 
ties."     Fleming's  Tour  in  Arran. 

CuTTJE-BoyWj  s.     A  small  tali  for  washing  the 
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feet  in,  Lanarks.  Ayrs.  This  has  been  expl.  q.  for 
■washing  tlic  cittes  or  ancles.  But  the  first  part  of 
the  word  is  rattitr  from  Cuitif,  short,  q.  t. 

Daffin.  Transfer  tiio  proof,  sense  4.  to  sense  -i'. 
Add;  5.  Derangement,  frenzy.  "  Going  to  France, 
— there  he  falls  into  a  phrenzie  and  daj/ine,  which 
keeped  him  to  his  death."     Mell rill's  MS.  p.  .58. 

Dase.  Add  ;  Adane  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times used  in  the  same  sense,  O.E.  "  Rochester 
bolhc  abhomynablc  and  shamelcs : — and  so  aliased 
in  the  braynos  of  spyte,  that  he  can  not  oncrconi 
the  trouthe,  that  ht — carcth  not  what  he  saythe." 
Tyndale's  Obedyence  of  a  Chrystcn  man,  F.  5-},  b. 
Dauer.  Add  ;  Dirccr  is  expl.  weaken,  (Jl.  A. 
Douglas's  Poems,  in  reference  to  the  following  pass, 
age,   p.  141. 

'Tis  no  the  damag'd  heady  gear, 
That  doiniar,  dose,  or  dnver, 
Dead-mf.n's  Bei.ls.  Add  ;  Some  of  the  rnlgar, 
in  Loth.,  make  a  superstitious  use  of  these  bells. 
When  they  suppose  that  an  infant  has  been  injured 
by  m.igical  inllueuce,  or  as  they  express  it,  gotten 
til,  (perhaps  also  for  preserving  them  from  this 
dreaded  calamity)  they  pull  a  quantity  of  fox-glove, 
and  put  it  in  the  cradle. 

Defaise,  v.  For  deduct  r.  discharge.  Defais. 
ANCE,  1.  rather  a  discharge  or  renunciation  of  a 
right  or  claim.  It  is  thought,  that  it  may  denote  the 
extinction  or  determination  of  a  right,  whether  by 
discharge  of  the  creditor,  or  by  some  other  fact  to 
which  he  may  not  be  a  party.  It  is  therefore  ricw- 
ed  as  a  more  general  word  than  discharge.  O.Fr. 
desfaicte,  a  riddance  ;  as  se  desfaire  signifies  to  rid. 
Deltit,  adj.  Treated  with  great  care  and  attention, 
for  the  prevention  of  any  possible  injury,  Banifs.  Isl. 
daellt  denotes  any  domestic  property  which  is  use- 
ful ;  Domesticum  familiare  proprium,  utile ;  Verel. 
Dereth,  s.  The  name  of  some  kind  of  office. 
Robert,  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  grants,  Symoni  die. 
to  Dereth  filio  quondam  Thome  Dereth  de  Kinglas- 
sy,  officium  vel  Dereth  loci  prenowinati,  et  annuos 
redditiis  eidem  oflicio  jjertiuentes.  Chart.  Dunfernil. 
Fol.  99. 

Ding  on,  v.  Add  ;  "  There  fell  out  in  Murray 
a  great  rain,  dinging  on  night  and  day  without  clear, 
ing  up,"  &c.     Spalding,  i,  59. 

Dink.     Add  ;  2.  Precise,  saucy,  Fife. 

She's  far  frao  dorty,  dull,  or  dink, 

But  social,  kind,  an'  cheery. 

A.  Douglases  Poems,  p.  24. 
DiRR,  adj.  Torpid,  benummed,  Loth.  ;  also,  d.  n. 
as.  Ml/ Jit  dirrs,  a  phrase  used  in  relation  to  the  foot, 
when  there  is  a  stoppage  of  circulation.     It  seems 
'originally  the  same  with  E.  dor,  to  stun,  which  Se- 
rcn.  derives  from  Su.G.  daer-a  infatuare. 
DisDOiNG,  adj.     Not  thriving,  Clydes. 
Dyuocrie.    For  ibid.  r.  Skene,  i'erb.  Sign,  vo. 
Dyuour. 

DoiL'D.     Add;  This  is  expl.   "fatigued,"  Gl. 
A.  Douglas's  Poems.     It  occurs,  p.  152. 
— Hame  they  gang  fu'  cheery, 
In  balmy  sleep  their  banes  to  steep ; 
Tliey  are  fell  doul'd  an'  weary 
This  Maideii-night. 
Doul'd  is  merely  doil'd,  according  to  the  Fife 


pronunciation,  which  changes  oi  info  ou;  as  the  pot 
hauls,  i.  e.  boils.  But  I  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  explanation  given.  If  really  thus  used,  it  must 
denote  that  stupefaction  which  is  the  eifect  of  fatigue. 
DoMNES.  For  apounsie  r.  apoun  sic 
To  Donnar,  1'.  a.  To  stupify,  Fife.  V.  Proof, 
above  under  Daulr. 

To  Douce,  v.  a.  To  knock  ;   Douce,  s.  a  stroke, 
Fife.     A.  Douglas's  Poems,   p.  128. 
They  douce  her  hardies  trimly 

Upo'  the  stibble.rig; 
As  iaw  then,  they  a'  then 
To  tak  a  dunce  maun  yield. 
This  is  the  same  with  Doyce,  Aug.  and  the  old  s. 
Ditsch,  q.  V. 
To  Dover.  Add ;  from  A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  139. 
Jean  had  been  lyin'  wakin'  lang, 

Ay  thinkin'  on  her  lover; 
An'  juste's  he  gae  the  door  a  bang, 
Siie  was  begun  to  dover. 
Diuddlins.     Add  ;  Driddles,  Fife,   is  supposed 
properly  to  denote  the  intestines  of  an  animal  slaugh- 
tered for  food. 

Drow,  s.  a  severe  gust,  a  squall.  "  About  one 
afternoon  comes  oli"  the  hills  of  Lamer  moor  edge  a 
great  mist  with  a  tempestuous  showre  and  drozoy 
which  or  we  could  get  ourselves  takled  did  cast  us 
about,  &c.  It  pleased  God  mercifully  to  look  up- 
on us,  &  within  an  hour  and  a  half  to  drive  away 
the  showre  &  calm  the  drots,  so  that  it  fell  down 
dead  calm."  Mellvill's  MS.  p.  115.  Isl.  draufa, 
unda  maris,  Edd.  G.  Andr.  Gael,  drog,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sea. 

Drush,  s.  The  dross  of  peats,  Banffs.  ;  corr.  from 
the  E.  word,  or  allied  to  Drush  in  Diet. 

DauTTLE.  Add ;  Isl.  drosla,  consectari  hacsi- 
tanter,  is  perhaps  a  cognate  terra.  Tiiis  may  be  a 
derlv.  from  dratla  pedisseqna  ;  G.  Andr.  p.  52. 

Dungeon  of  nit,  1.  4.  Lothbtiri/  h  an  errat.  in 
the  Edit,  from  wliieh  I  have  quoted  for  Lochhny. 

Duxt,  s.  Add  ;  At  a  diiiti,  unexpectedly.  Stir, 
lings,  q.  with  a  s\iddcn  stroke  ;  synon.  in  a  rap. 
Earn,  v.  Add  ;  To  earn,  to  curdle,  A.  Bor. 
Earnv-couligs,  s.  pi.  Tumuli,  Orkney  ;  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern  Isles.  Isl.  Arinn  hellu  de- 
notes the  rock  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  offered 
in  the  times  of  heathenism.  Rut  it  seems  to  have  no 
affinity.  The  term  is  undoubtedly  comp.  of  Isl.  em 
annosus,  And  kiille  tumulus,  Su.G.  summitas  montis, 
q.  ancient  tumuli.  As  this  term  in  Orkney  is  sy- 
non. with  Hon,  llo-j:ie,  and  Ca^lle-hoisie ;  Verel. 
gives  Sw.  hoeg  as  the  syuonyme  of  kullc. 

Easing.  Add  ;  A.  Bor.  casings,  the  eaves ;  Gl. 
Grose. 

Eild,  sense  1.  Add  ;  A.  Bor.  eald,  id.  "  I£e 
is  tall  of  his  eald;  he  is  tall  of  his  age  ;"  Ibid. 

Eyttyn.  Add  ;  Redeuten  occurs,  as  if  equiva- 
lent to  canibal. —  "  They  prefer  the — friendship  of 
the  Guisians  &  tlie  rest  of  these  monstrous  redealens 
in  France  who  celebrat  that  bloody  drukeu  feast  of 
Bartholomew  in  Paris,"  &c.  MellvilPs  MS.  p.  109. 
Elder,  last  1.  for  pro  vita  aut  culpa,  r.  ud  vitam 
aut  culpam.  Add  ;  A  dilferent  reason  is  assigned, 
Knox's  Hist.  p.  267.  "  Quhilk  burdane  thay  pa- 
tiently susteancd  a  yeir  and  mair.    And  then  becaus 
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tli.n-  cii!(l  not  («iilioiit  tiPi;Icclin':  of  tliair  aHiMi  pii- 
v:ui'  liouses)  laiit;i'r  wait  npounllio  [nibliit  charge; 
tin')'  dtsyrmi  tliat  (lioy  iiiicht  bi-  ri'leavud,  anil  tliat 
utlitTS  miclit  be  IjiirJciiicd  in  (hair  lonmc  :  (Juliilk 
was  thorht  a  pctitioun  rcssonabill  of  tin-,  liaill  Kirk." 

r.NSKN  VK,  '2.  l-insifjn.  V.  Proofs  of  this  seusc,*TO. 
Gawf,  s.  and  Uimiynt. 

Khii-hovses.  Add  ;  The  name,  in  this  instance, 
is  tlie  same  still  used  in  Iceland  :  Jnrdhiis,  domus 
sublcrranua  ;  O.  Andr.  p.  1*20.  The  drsignalion 
given  to  a  castle,  in  tliat  inlercstinf;  connlr)',  also 
bears  a  striking  analogy  to  a  name  still  more  com. 
iiiouly  given  in  S.  to  these  subterraneous  buildings. 
Jard'horg,  castcllum  vallo  niunitiim,  V'erel.  i.  c.  an 
crd-hiir^.  This  also  ilbistrates  what  is  said  con- 
cerning tlie  I'ictisli  buildings,  Dis^krt.  p.  29.  It  is 
most  probably  to  an  erthe  house  of  this  description 
thatThomasof  Ercildoncalludes.SirTristrcm,  p.  1  I'J. 
as  he  says  that  it  was  :-rought  by  E/vncs,  or  giantii, 
iu  ancient  days.      V.  tlie  passage,  vo.  Wotcii. 

Faik,  v.  Add  ;  Ftckct  is  cxpl.  "  tlecked,  partis 
coloured,"  Gl.  Rits.  in  reference  to  the  following 
passage,  S.  Songs,  i.  ISJ). 

0  sec  yon  not  her  ponny  progiies, 
IhTpikcl  plaid,  plew,  creen,  mattam  ? 

But  it  undoubtedly  signifies  folded,  or  worn  in 
folds,  as  being  the  same  viithfatkit. 

F.VT.'.YiE,  s.  Insert  as  sense  '2.  (making  that 
marked  "2.  to  stand  as  3)  ;  A  legal  subjection  to  a 
penalty,  in  consequence  of  disobedience.  "  I3\it  no 
friend  came  in  to  this  elfect,  thinking  verily  it  was 
a  snare  devised  to  draw  gentlemen  under  failyies." 
Spalding,  ii.  '215. 

Fekniciiin,  adj.  Foppish,  fantastical,  Fife  ;  ap. 
parently  corr.  from  Y..Jinic(d. 

To  Feeze,  to  twist,  sense  1.   Add; 

1  downa  laugh,  I  downa  sing, 

I  downa /cc;c  my  fiddle-string. 

J  Douglas's  Pocmf,  p.  4.3. 
F'lAL,  ,'.  "  Order  was  given  that  the  drum  siioulJ 
go  through  .\berdeen,  commanding  all  apprentices, 
servants,  zmijiids,  not  to  rhangi;  their  masters  while 
Marlinuias  next,  with  certilicition  that  they  should 
be  taken  frac  such  masters  as  they  feed  with." 
Spalding,  ii.  108. 

This  might  seem  to  signify  retainers,  from  Fr. 
fcal,  trusty,  faithful,  L.B.  fevalis,  and  most  proba- 
bly fealis,  as  fc(ditir  occurs.  I5ut  from  the  con- 
nexion with/ec(/,  it  may  be  a  s.  formed  from  the  r. 
fee,  q.  persons  hired. 

To  Fiddle,  v.  n.  To  trifle,  as  at  work,  by  mak. 

ing  no  progress  although  apparently  busy,  S.  perhaps 

from  ]s\.  Ji/l-a  palpito,  modicum  tango  -.Jite,  minus- 

culi  aliciijns  opera,  aiit  tactus  levis ;  G.  Andr.  p.  71. 

FiER,   adj.     Sound,  healthy,  S. 

There's  Jcmiy  comely, yiVr,  an'  tight, 
\\  i'  cheeks  like  roses  bloomiii'. 

,-/.  Doiiglns's  Poems,  p.  2'2. 
This  is  the  same  with  Fere,  Fkr,  q.  v. 
Finger-fed,  adj.     Dtlicatoly  brought  up,   pam- 
pered, S.A.    perhaps  q.   '•  fed  with   the  spoon,"   in 
allusion  to  a  child  who  has  not  been  suckled. 

FiNGERiN.      Add  ;    Hence    the   phrase  Jingram 
stockins,  S.     Colvil's  Mock  Poem,  P.  ii.  9. 

Ilicrc  Jingram  stockins  sjiuu  on  rocks  lyes. — 


FiT<Tr.D,  ?.  "  The  print  of  the  foot,"  Gl.  Shirr. 
S.B.  from  l-,\.  Jit  foot,  and  Isl.  Su.G.  stad,  A.S. 
ileil,  lueiis  ;  q.  the  place  where  the  foot  has  beci» 
Set,  or  itoud ;  for  ifud  is  fr<m>  staa,  to  stand. 

Fl.vw,  s.  An  extent  of  /.y  or  land  under  gras-, ; 
sometimes,  a  broad  ridge  ;  Orkn.  hl.jla,  planus, 
latus. 

Fm.vc,  s.  sense  1.  from  A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  43. 
Dark  cluds  o'  sorrow  heavy  hing 

Owrc  ilka  ee  ; 
An'  a'  because  ye'vc  got  thcjling. 
Fi.isK,  r.     Add;  2.  Tobejiiskit,  to  be  fretteJ. 
iJut,    Willie  lad,  tak'  my  advice, 

All'  at  it  h'\\\a3.jiiskit.  Ibid.  p.  71. 

Fi.uTiiER,  s.     Hurry,  bustle,  S. 
But,  while  he  spak.  Tod  Lawrie  slie 

Cam  wi'  an  wncojiuthcr. 
He  'inaiig  the  sheep  like  lire  did  flee. 

An'  took  a  stately  w  edder.  Ibid.  p.  07. 

Expl.   "   flutter."     Hut  tlie  word,  I  suspect,  pri. 

manly  respects   the  sudden   rushing  of  water.      V. 

Fl.ODDFR. 

FoGGiE,  adj.     [Insert  as  sense  ].]     Mossy,  S. 
Now  I'll  awa,  an'  careless  rove 

Owre  -jowder foggy  mountain.     Ibid.  p.  87, 
Fore,  *.    Add;  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  S.O. 
ll's  710  mont/  foi'es  I  get ;  1  meet  with  few  oppor» 
tunities  of  an  advantageous  nature. 

FoKJEsKET,  FoujiDGED.  Add;  The  latter  seems 
merely  a  mctaph.  use  of  O.Fr.forjiig.er,  "  to  judge, 
or  condemne  w  rongfully  ;  also,  to  disinherit,  &c.  to 
out  by  judgement;"  Cotgr.  or  of  lj.li.fi,rjudicarCf 
corr.  from  fori  jiidicare,  both  used  in  the  same  sense. 
V.  Spelman  ami  Du  Cange. 

FoKSEL,  s.  An  implement  made  of  gloi/  anil 
bands  [or  ropes  made  of  bent,  &c.]  used  for  defend- 
ing the  back  of  a  horse,  when  loaded  with  corn, 
hay,  peats,  icare,  kc,  Orkn.  Flet  synon.  Caithn. 
V.  Cliuukr. 

Fow,  adj.  Add  ;  Ilauf.foic,  fuddled,  S.  This 
corresponds  to  Sw.  half-fuU,  id.  Seren.  vo.  Tippled. 
To  FozE,  V.  n.  To  lose  the  flavour,  to  become 
mouldy,  Pertlis.  ]i,.fust.  b'r.fuftc,  taking  of  the 
cask,  (tomfuf'te,  a  cask.  Isl.  fue,  however,  sigui- 
fles  putredo,  Jue?i  putridus. 

FiiAiKiN-,  s.  Flattery;  sometimes,  fond  discourse, 
resembliug  flattery,  although  sincere,  and  proceeding 
from  that  elevation  of  the  animal  spirits  which  is  pro- 
duced by  conviviality, S.  A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  135. 
Now  ithcr's  hands  they're  shakin', 

^Vi'  friendship,  love  an'  joy  ; 
Ye  never  heard  ilcfiaikin'. 
As  does  their  tongues  employ. 
Freff,  adj.     Shy,  Roxbiirghs. ;   probably  form, 
ed  from //a  or //aC)  from;   like  S. /yam,   strange, 
J'razcard,  Iroward,  and  many  Goth,  words. 

Froathstick,  s.  Watson's  Coll.  iii.  47.  a  stick 
for  whipping  up  milk  or  making  a  sillabub,  S.B. 

Gambet,  1.  '21.  Add  ;  Perhaps  both  goxere,  and 
Fr.  gorre,  are  allied  to  Isl.  guar,  vir  insolens  (Gr. 
yauj-ts  superbus) ;  gnuru  gang,  insolentias  et  stre- 
pitns  ;  G.  Andr.  p.  S5. 

Gamp,  adj.     Seemingly,  playful,  sportive, 
la  yonder  town  there  wons  a  May, 
Suack  and  perfyte  as  caa  be  ony. 
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■    She  is  sao  jimp,  sai;  gfimp,  sac  gay, 
Sac  capcrnoj  tic,  and  sae  bonny. 

Herd's  Collection,  ii.  23. 

Perliaps  from  the  same  origin  with  Gymp,  r.  and 
s.  q.  T. 

(Iarstv,  s.  Something  resembling  the  remains 
of  an  old  dike,  Orkn.  Isl.  gardsto,  locus  et  lon- 
p;itiido  se])inienti,  cnm  ipso  scpimento  ;  V'crcl.  Or 
from  gard,  an  inclosurc,  and  sdja  saginarium,  a 
place  in  which  weaned  lambs  arc  inclosed;  G.  Audr. 
p.  2'2I. 

Gash,  adj.    Add;  4.  "  Well  prepared;"  melaph. 
used  in  a  general  sense,  S.   A  Douglas's  Foems,  p.  1 J7. 
The  saft  o'en  cakes,  in  mony  stack, 
Are  set  in  order  rarely, 

Fu'  gash  this  night. 

G>UT.  Add  ;  "  Gauls  and  gilts,  hog-pigs  and 
sow-pigs;"  Yorks.  Dial.  Clav. 

Gf.lore.  Add  ;  "  Galore,  great  plenty,  or  a- 
bundance."     Glav.  Yorks. 

Gerssman.  Add  ;  "  In  an  agreement  between 
the  churches  of  Eccles,  and  Stirling,  which  was 
made  before  DaTid,  his  son  Earl  Henry,  and  his 
Barons,  mention  is  made  de  Hurdmannis,  et  Bondis, 
et  Grcsmannis,  et  Mancipiis,  MS.  Monast.  Scotiae, 
p.  106,  ap.  Caledonia,  p.  7-20,  N.  (it)-  Hence  per. 
haps  Gcnmanysloun,  the  name  of  some  lands  in  the 
county  of  Clackmanan,  given  by  David  II.  to  Ro- 
bert de  Bruys  ;  Robertson's  Index,  p.  70.  No.  97. 

"  There  was  not  a  lock,  key,  band,  nor  window 
left  unbroken  down  daily  to  the  tenants,  cottars,  and 
Grossmen,  who  for  fear  of  their  lives  had  lied  here 
and  there,"  kc.     Spalding,  ii.  187. 

Gynkie.  Add ;  This  word  signifies  a  giglet, 
Rcnfrcws. 

Gird,  s.  A  hoop.  Add;  Ilencc,  Girder,  a 
cooper.  Loth. 

Gvrie,  (g  soft),  s.  A  stratagem,  circumvention, 
Sclkirks.  evidently  allied  to  I.vgyre,   ([.  v. 

Glatton,  ^.  A  handful,  Clydes.  synon.  with 
Gl-ACK,  q.  v. 

Gloamin.  Add  ;  Gloamin-star,  s.  The  even, 
ing.star.  Loth. 

Gloy,  s.  Add  ;  This  word  in  Orkney  is  under- 
stood ditferently  ;  being  expl.  "  straw  of  oats, 
kept  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  harvest  [in  the 
sheaves,  it  would  seem]  ouly  the  oats  being  taken 
olf." 

Glunsh,  v.  The  idea  of  it's  being  formed  from 
Gloum  derives  strength  from  the  pron.  in  Fife.  This 
ii  gltimch,  or  rather  ^/(/wi.f/i. 

An'  whan  her  marriage  day  docs  come, 
Ye  maun  na  gaung  to  gliimch  an'  gloom. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  45. 

To  Gnap,  1.  Add;  '2.  To  bite  at,  to  gnaw. 
"  In  the  nethermost  [window]  the  lOarle  of  Morton 
was  standing  gnapping  on  his  static  end,  and  the 
king  &  Monsieur  d'  Obignie  above,"  &c.  Alellvill's 
MS.  p.  55. 

GoRBACK,  .T.  A  sort  of  rampart,  or  longitudinal 
}ieap  of  earth  thrown  up,  resembling  an  earthen 
wall,  and  suggesting  the  idea  of  its  having  been  ori- 
ginally meant  as  a  line  of  division  between  the 
lauds  of  different  proprietors. ;  Orkn.  It  is  also  call- 


ed Trcli.  Su.G.  gocr-a,  Isl.  ghr-a,  farerc,  and 
balk-ur,  strues,  cumulus  ;  q.  a  heap  of  earth  fureed 
np  ;  or  Su.G.  balk,  a  ridge  unploughed,  q.  a  balk 
made  by  art. 

To  GoKCE,  r.  n.  A  term  used  to  denote  tlie 
noise  made  by  the  feet,  when  the  shoes  arc  filled 
with  water,  Fife;  synon.  Chork.     V.  Chirk. 

(iossipuiE,  s.  Intimacy.' — "  As  to  that  bishop- 
rick  he  [Mr.  P.  Adamson]  would  in  no  wise  accept 
of  it  without  the  advice  of  the  General!  Assembly, 
&  nevertheless  cr  the  next  Assembly  he  was  seized 
hard  &  fast  ou  the  bishoprick,  whereby  all  gntsTpri-' 
gade  up  bi-tween  him  and  my  uncle  Mr.  Andrew." 
Mellvill's  MS.  p.  36. 

Go-suMMF.R.  Add;  "  The  go-summer  wa  match- 
less fair  in  Murray,  without  winds,  wet,  or  any 
storm  ;  the  corns  was  well  winn,''  &c.  SfiaMir.g,  i. 
34.      Kxpl.   "  the  latter  end  of  summer,"  Gl. 

GouRiE,  s.  pi.  The  garbage  of  salmon.  "Since 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  and  coming  of  sol- 
diers to  Aberdeen, — few  or  no  c«rbies  were  seen 
in  cither  Aberdc.ns.,  at  the  Waterside  of  Dee  or 
Don,  or  the  shore,  where  they  wont  to  flock  *- 
bundantly  for  salmon  gouries."  Spalding,  i.  331. 
The  refuse  of  the  intcstiues  of  salmon  is  still  call- 
ed salmon  goun'cs,  and  u^^ed  is  bait  for  eels,  .\bcrd, 
Isl.  Su.G.  gor,  gorr,  sanies,  excrementum.  licnce, 
says  Ihre,  the  proverbial  phrase,  Ega  med  gorr 
och  haar,  to  pojsoss  any  animal,  cum  intestinis  et 
pilo,  with  the  entrails  and  hair  ;  or,  as  fttherwisc 
expressed,  med  hull  och  haar.  V.  IIir.T  and  Hair. 
¥j.  garbage  has  been  viewed  as  comp.  of  gor  and 
^"S.^'^y  sacculus,  q.  totum  comi^ositum  intcstina  in. 
cludcns  ;  Seren. 

GousTKOus,  Insert  as  sense  I.  A  gousirous 
nicht,  a  dark,  wet,  stormy  night  ;  including  the 
idea  of  the  loudness  of  the  wind  and  rain,  as  well 
as  of  the  gloomy  effect  of  the  darkness  ;  Dumfr. 
Add  to  etymon  ;  In  sense  1.,  which  seems  the  ori- 
ginal one,  it  more  nearly  resembles  Isl.  giostr,  ven- 
tus  frigidus,  aura  subfrigida;  gioft,  afflatus  frigidiis; 
giostiigr,  gelidus,  subgelidus  ;  giostar,  acr  frigescit; 
G.  Andr.  p.  89  most  probably  from  gioola,  aura 
frigida;   Ibid.  q.  groolsfr,  &c. 

Gramasiies.  .\dd  ;  L.B.  gamacha,  pedulis  lanoi 
species,  quae  etiam  superiorera  pedis  partem  fegit, 
vulgo  6'rtTO«cAey  Du  Cange.  lie  subjoins,  that,  in 
Langucdoc,  garamaeho  is  synon. 

Gkey,  s.     a  b.idger,   K.  Quair,  r.  5. 

The  herknere  bore,  the  holsum  grey  for  hortis. 

I  am  informed,  by  a  gentleman,  who  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention  io  this  subject,  that,  in  old  books 
of  surgery,  badger's  grease  is  mentioned  .is  an  in. 
gredient  in  plaisters  ;  undoubtedly  as  holsum  iov 
hortis,  i.  e.  hurts  or  wounds  He  views  the  desig- 
nation herknere  as  applicable  to  the  wild  boar,  be. 
cause  he  is  noted  for  his  quickness  of  hearing,  and 
when  hunted  halts  from  tluie  to  time,  and  turns  up 
his  head  on  one  side,  to  listen  if  he  be  pursued. — 
O.M.  grate,  grayc,  id.  Palsgr.  Huloet. ;  gray.  Dr.  , 
Johns.,  although  he  gives  no  example.  The  animal 
seems  thus  denominated  from  its  colour.  In  Sw., 
however,  the  name  is  gracjling,  apparently  from 
graejl-a  to  dig. 
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Crew.  Delete,  "  Grey  is  nsed  in  the  same  sense, 
King's  Qiiair,  t.  5." 

Grymi.ng.  Add  ;  But  perhaps  we  may  rather 
■»icw  the  term  as  slightly  changed  from  the  Isl.  v. 
rnipcrs.  grauit-ar,  which  has  precisely  the  same 
meaning  ;  as  denoting  the  effect  of  the  appearance 
of  the  first  (lakes  of  snow  on  the  ground.  Primis 
nivium  tlocculis  terra  canescit  >  lt.un.Jun.  Diet.  p. 
108. 

GiiiT.  Add;  C.B.  grit,  lapis  quidam  arcnosus  ; 
Da  Ties. 

Grit.  Add;  5.  Swelled  with  rain,  S.  "They 
could  not  ride  the  water,  it  being  gTi'o/,"  &c.  Spald> 
ing,  i.  198. 

GuLBow,  .<■.  Expl.  "  a  word  of  intimacy  or 
friendship;  Orkn.  Isl.  gillci  sodalitium,  and  bo  in> 
cola,  q.  a  member  of  one  society  ? 

Gllsocu,  s.     a  voracious  appetite,  Ang.    Teut. 
gutaigh,  gulosus,  ingluviosus,  vorax. 
IIabble,  v.  n.  sense  2.  Add  ; 
Sic  haOblin'  an'  gabblin'. 
Ye  never  heard  nor  saw. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  121. 
"  Speaking  or  acting  confusedly  ;"'  Gl. 
Hackrev-look'd,  adj.     Having  a  coarse  visage, 
gruff;   or  pitted  with  the  small. pox,  Orkn. 

To  Haig,  c.  h.  Perhaps,  to  cry  as  a  calf;  Moray. 
The  caurc  did  haig,  the  queis  low  ; 
And  ilka  bull  hes  got  hij  cow. 

Jnmieson's  Popul.  Ball.  i.  2R6. 
If,  to  frisk,  to  skip  ;  it  must  be  allied  to  Su.G. 
hi-a,  Isl.  /ly-a,  ludire,    ludificare.     Hiog,  in  anc. 
Dan.,  signified   folly ;   Ihre,  vo.    Ilacgoma,   vani. 
Us. 

Hailsome,  adj.  Wholesome,  S.  "  The  Mini- 
sters of  thir  new  sectes  hes  na  vther  subterfuge, — 
bot  to  reiect  the  hailsome  doctrine  of  thir  most 
lernit  and  godlie  fathers."  Hamilton's  facile  Traic- 
tise,  p.  22.  Germ,  heiham,  sanus.  from  /it-//,  Su.G. 
ic/,  health.     V.  Htii,. 

Hald,  v.  Add  ;  To  hold  in,  v.  n.  To  spare, 
to  be  frugal,  S.  v.  a.  ^  To  save,  to  render  unne. 
cessary,  S.  "  Ilk  presbyter  had  given  up — the 
names  of  the  disaffected  ministry  within  their  pros- 
bytery, — whilk  hild  in  their  travels  frae  coming  to 
Turriff  to  the  meeting."     Spalding,    p.  195. 

JIali.okit.     Add;  Hallagad,  id.   Orkn.;  expl. 
"  a  person  somewhat  foolish." 
JIaup.     Add  ; 

But  he  could  make  them  turn  or  veer. 
And  hap  or  ici/nd  them  by  the  ear. 

Meston's  Poems,  p,.  16. 

Heart-axes,  !.     The  heartburn   or  Cardialgia, 

Loth,     The  common  cure  for  if,  in  the  country,   is 

to  swallow  iclalers,  or  wood-lice.  A.S.  heort-ecc,  id. 

IIecrabir.ney,    s.      Any   lean,   feeble   creature, 

Orkn. 

lIixRAPCBDES,  s.  The  state  of  a  person,  whea 
"alarmed  by  any  sudden  danger,  loss,  or  calamity, 
Orkn.  q.  a  quandary. 

To  Heckle  on,  v.  n.  To  continue  in  icen  ar. 
gamentation.  '•  The  King — entering  to  touch  mat. 
ters,  Mr.  Andrew  broke  out  with  his  wonted  hu- 
mour of  freedom  &  *cal,  &   there  they  AccA.'cc/  on 


till  all  the  house  and   closs  both  heard   much  of  a 
large  hour."     ^^Icllvill's  MS.  Mem.  p.  30^. 

Hi;ytie,  s.  a  name  for  the  game  elsewhere  de- 
nominated Shintic,  Loth.  It  is  also  called  Hum- 
tnic,   ibid. 

Herevesterdat.  Add  ;  The  ancient  pron.  is 
retained  in  Banffs.,  without  the  aspirate  ;  air-i/ct- 
tcrda^. 

HtnsKET,  s.  The  Cardialgia,  Orkn.  the  same 
with  Hcarticald,  q.  v. 

HiNK,  .«.  "  But  the  doing  of  it  at  that  time, 
and  by  such  a  compaction,  was  a  great  hinf:  In  uiv 
heart,  and  wrought  sore  remorse  at  the  news  of  his 
death."  Mellvill's  MS.  p.  307.  Perhaps  q,  htdt, 
from  Teut.  hinck-en,  Germ,  hink-cn,  clauditarc, 
Su.G.  hsink-a  vacillare. 

HoDLACE,  5.     A  rick  of  hay,  Kttrick  Forest. 

lIoiF,  col.  3.  after  L  42.  Add.  The  learned  Strutt 
has  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  re.ason  of  this 
designation  in  later  times.  "  During  the  government 
of  Henry  the  Third,"  he  says,  "  the  just  assumed 
a  different  appellation,  and  was  called  the  Rolnd 
Table  Game  ;  this  name  was  derived  from  a  frater. 
nity  of  knights  who  frctpiently  justed  with  each 
other,  and  accustomed  themselves  to  eat  together  ifi 
one  apartment,  and,  in  order  to  set  aside  all  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  or  quality,  seated  themselves  at  a 
circular  table,  where  every  place  was  equally  ho- 
nourable." Va  a  Note  on  the  word  Juit,  it  is  ob- 
served ;  "  Matthew  Paris  properly  distinguishes  it 
from  the  tournament.  Non  hasliludio,  quod  tor- 
neamentum  dicilur,  sed — ludo  miiitari,  qui  mcnsa 
rotunda  dicitur.  Hist.  Angl.  sub.  an.  1252."  He 
adds  ;  "  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  Roger  de  Mortimer,  a  nobleman  of 
great  opulence,  established  a  round  table  at  KeneU 
worth,  for  the  encouragement  of  military  i)astiines  ; 
where  one  hundred  knights,  with  as  many  ladies, 
were  entertained  at  his  ex  pence.  The  fame  of  this 
institution  occasioned,  we  are  told,  a  great  intlux, 
of  foreigners,  who  came  either  to  initiate  them, 
selves,  or  make  some  public  pcoof  of  their  prowcfs. 
About  seventy  years  afterwards,  Edward  the  Third 
erected  a  splendid  table  of  the  s4nie  kind  at  Wind, 
sor,  but  upon  a  more  extensive  scale.  It  contained 
the  area  of  a  circle  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter; 
and  the  weekly  expcnce  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
table,  when  it  was  first  established,  amounted  to 
one  hundred  pounds. — The  example  of  King  Ed- 
ward was  followed  by  Philip  of  Valois  king  of 
France,  who  also  instituted  a  round  table  at  his 
court,  and  by  that  means  drew  thither  aian.y  Ger.^ 
man  and  Italian  knights  who  were  coming  to  Eng. 
land.  The  contest  between  the  two  monarchs  seems 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the  establish- 
ment of  the  round  table  in  both  kingdoms  ;  for  af- 
ter this  period  we  hear  no  more  concerning  it.  In 
England  the  round  table  was  succeeded  by  the  Or~ 
der  of  the  Garter,"  &c.  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p. 
109.  110. 

HoiF,  1.  I  have  fallen  into  a  mistake  in  sup. 
posing,  that  the  idea  of  giving  a  place  in  the  hea. 
vens  to  Arthur  had  originated  with  the  Bishop  of 
D  jnkeld.     Lydgate,  in  his  Fall  of  Princes,  B.  Tiii, 
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C.  34.  speaks  of  this  as  an  astronomical  fact  well 
known  in  his  time,  lie  calls  Arthur  the  sonric,  i.  c. 
Mu,  of  Bretayn. 

Thus,  of  Bretayn  translated  was  the  Sonne 
Up  to  the  rich  sterry  bright  dongeon  ; 
Astronomers  wel  rehearse  konue, 
Called  Arthur's  comtclUition. 
HotLiGLAss,  s.     "  A  character  in  the  old  Ro- 
mances ;"  Gl.  Poems  16th  Cent. 

Now  Holyglass,  returning  harac, 
To  play  the  sophist,  thought  no  schamc. 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  16th  Cent.  p.  311. 
— "  Speaking  of  the  Counceli,  that  he  had  call- 
ed them  Holliglasses,  Cormorants,  &  men  of  no  re- 
ligion." Spotswood's  Hist.  p.  424.  Can  this  be  a 
corr.  of  Gallozcglass,  a  term  used  by  Sliakspeare  ? 

HoLLiON,  s.    A  word  in  Ang.  sometimes  conjoin- 
ed with  hip.     The  precise  sense  seems  to  be  lost. 
An'  o'er,  baith  hip  uh'  hoUion, 
She  fell  that  night. 

Morison's  Poems,  p.  24. 
Su.G.  hel  och  haallen  (hollen)  entirely,  quite. 
Home,  adj.    Close,  urgent,  S.    "  The  city,  both 
magistrates  and  ministers,  are  now  engaged — in  very 
home  and  earnest  petitions  for  the  erection  of  gc. 
neral  and  provincial  assemblies,"  kc.  Baillie,  ii.  160. 
HosTELEB.    Add;  This  word  retained  its  original 
sense  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    "  Night  be- 
ing fallen,  he  lodges  in  Andrew  Haddentoun's  at 
the  yett-cheek,  who  was  an  ostler." — "  James  Gor- 
don, Ostler  of  Turriesoul."     Spalding,  i.  17.  39. 
Huo,  Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  p.  324. 
Ane  cryis,  Gax  pay  rae  for  my  call. 
How  dar  this  dastard  hud  our  gcir  ? 
"  Hoard,"  Gl.  perhaps  rather  hide.     V.  HO0. 
UUMMIE,   J.      V.  Heytie. 

HwiNKLED-fACED,  adj.  Lautcrn-jawed,  Orkn. 
perhaps  q.  having  sharp  corners,  fromSu.G.  AK/'/icAre/, 
an  angle,  a  corner. 

Janty.  Add;  This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with 
Ti.  jaunty,  expl.  by  Dr.  Johns.  "  shewy,  fluttering." 
Bailey  gives  what  seems  its  proper  sense  ;  "  romp- 
ing, wanton." 

Jimp,  adj.  2.  Add;  Apparently,   the  same  with 
skimp  in  vulgar  K.  as  in  Garrick's  May-day. 
Tiicn  the  fops  are  so  tine, 
AVith  lank  wasted  chine, 
And  a  little  skimp  bit  of  a  hat. 
This  form  of  the  word  confirms  thectymoa  given, 
vo.  Gymp. 

To  JiRBLE,  V.  n.  To  spill  liquids,  Fife.  It 
feeras  to  have  been  originally  the  same  with  Jirgle. 
IsNLRLv,  udj.  Attcctiouate ;  possessing  sensi- 
bility or  compassion;  S.A.  Sw.  iiiiurtig,  aU'ectioa. 
ate,  from  the  bottom  of  one's  heart;  VVideg.  from 
inner,  inward,  interior. 

Inspraich.  Add,  from  Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis, 
p.  338. 

Tua  leathering  bosses  hehes  bought  ; 
— Heir  all  the  in^praiih  he  \)rovydit. 
Immist,  adj.     Uppermost,  Baiitl's.     V.  Umast. 
Yule,  s.     A  dwarf. 
AVansuckitfuniiling,tliatNaturemadean//r/(',&c. 
hcnnedic.  Evergreen,  ii.  49.    V.  ^^'A.^st■CKlT. 
J^l.  i/rli)ig-r  vermiculus.  G.  Andr.  p.  137.  a  small 


worm ;  also  apptled  to  the  yonng  of  little  bcasti. 
Or  it  may  be  corr.  from  trur/,  one  of  the  forms 
which  icamolj  has  assumed.  As,  however,  nirl  de- 
notes a  dwarf,  S.B.  it  is  possible  that  n  has  been 
omitted  by  Kcnnedie,  or  by  some  copyist,  as  not 
belonging  to  tl.e  term.  For  where  words  have  not 
formerly  been  written,  beginning  with  a  vowel.  It 
is  sometimes  doubtful,  whether  n  belongs  to  them, 
or  only  to  the  article  preceding  ;  the  pronunciation 
being  in  both  cases  the  same. 

JoBLET,  Maitl.  Poems,  p.  90.  V.  Wardraipper. 

JofK,  s.     Add;   3.   A  trick,  a  deception. 
To  George  Durrie  he  played  a.juike. 
That  will  not  be  foryet  this  oulkc. 

Legend  lip.  St.  Androis,  p.  339. 

JuGGS.  Add  ;  "  They  punish — delinquents — 
making  them  stand  in  Jogges,  as  they  call  them, 
Pillaries,  (wiiich  in  the  country  churches  are  fixed 
to  the  two  sides  of  the  maine  doore  of  the  Parish. 
Church)  cutting  the  halfe  of  their  haire,  shaving 
their  beards,"  6cc.  Maxwell's  Burthen  of  Issachar,  3. 

JupsiE,  adj.  Expl.  "  big-headed,  dull,  and  hav- 
ing a  slothful  appearance,"  Orkn. 

Keek,  s.     V.  proof,  vo.  IVintle. 

Kittle,  adj.  Add  to  sense  2.  "  This  year  rid- 
ing up  to  Carnbie— upon  a  kitle  hot  ridden  horse, — 
he  cuist  me  over  on  the  other  bank  with  the  sadle 
betwixt  my  legs,"  &c.     Mellvill's  MS.  p.  183. 

Lagabag,  s.  The  hindmost  or  last,  Fife ;  ap- 
parently from  lag  and  aback. 

Laithi-t,  Laidly.  Add  ;  A  lascivious  person  is 
commonly  designed  "  a  laidly  lown,"  Ang.  But 
it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  this  be  radically  the 
same  word. 

Layky-xg,  s.     Play  ;  applied  to  justing. 

Ramsay  til  hyra  coym  in  hy. 

And  gert  hym  entre.     Swne  than  he 
Sayd,   '  God  mot  at  yhoure  laykyng  be!' 
Syne  sayd  he,  '  Lordis,  on  qwhat  mauere 
'    Will  yhe  ryn  at  this  justyng  here  ?' 

Wyntoxzn,  viii.  35.  76.      V.  Laik,   s.  3. 

Lay'me,  Leem,  adj.  Earthen.  "  As  the  fyire 
preiffis  and  schawis  the  layme  vessellis  maid  be  anc 
pottar,  sa  temptatioun  of  troubil  prclQis  &  schawis 
iust  men."  Abp.  Haniiltoiin's  Catcchisme,  Fol.  187. 
b.  V.  Lame.  In  definition  del.  tzure.  ''  Are  we 
not  God's  leem  vessel.-;,  and  yet  when  they  cast  us 
over  an  house  we  are  uot  broken  in  sheards."  Ruth. 
Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  48. 

Laing,  s.  a  small  ridge  of  land  ;  as  di»tinguisli- 
ed  from  Shift,  which  signifies  a  broad  ridge;  Orkn. 

Lamb's  tosgie.  r.  Corn  mint,  S.  Mentha  ar- 
vensis,  Linn. 

To  Land,  v.  n.  To  end,  S.  Callander's  IMS. 
Notes  on  Ihre,  vo.  Laenda,  appellere  ;  per'inere. 
But  our  term  is  merely  a  nielaph.  use  of  the  E.  v., 
from  the  idea  of  terminating  a  voyage,  llojs  did  ye 
land.i  IIuw  did  the  business  terminate?  q.  How  did 
ye  come  to  land  ? 

Laprone,  s.  a  young  rabbit.  "  Forsaniekiil, 
as  the  derth  of  scheip,  cuningis,  and  w}lde  mcit 
daylic  incre.'sis,  &  that  throw  the  slauchter  of  the 
young  Lambis,  Lapronis  and  young  poutis  of  per- 
trik  or  wylde  foule; — that  na  maner  of  persoun  fak 
Tpone  hand  to  slay  ony  Lapronis  or  young  poutis, 
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rx,.')  t  ir'nlilincn  and  vHicrs  noljillis  «iili  halkis,  i^.r. 
Arts  Mjr.  1561.  c.  21.  IMit.  X'^no.  Lapron  in  K. 
f.olh.,  u"  I  :i"i  inloriiKd,  denotes  a  young  haro,  as 
.■^vtioii.  Trilh  Itvrct. 

f,  \-iin:.  Add  ;  Isl.  hlcxta.  omishis,  fi-stiis,  frdin 
hlc'se  oniTO.      Uiidi-r  tins  tidj.  iiisc-rt 

I'o  Lash  out,  I'.  It.  To  liri-ak  out,  to  he  relaxed 
in  a  moral  sense.  "  ()  shelter  meo  and  saiie  me 
fio:ii  tlic  vnsoiiiidnebse  of  a  deceitfiill  lieart,  that  I 
/(I'll  not  out  into  the  exressc  of  snpperlluitie  of 
wickednesse."  Z.  Boyd's  l>.  Hattell,  p.  820.  MoesCJ. 
litus-jun,  Sn.(J.  locs.it,  liberare,  solyere. 

Last.  Add  ;  This  seems  to  l)o  from  Isl.  /(/««, 
(|ii,!nie.r.i  portat  tralia  vel  curriis,  q.  a  carriage. load ; 
frotii  hlis-a  oiierare,   to  load  ;   G.  Andr. 

L\Tit:Nei:,  ».  Leisure;  a  «onl  mentioned  by  Cal- 
l.irider.  MS.  Notes  on  Hire,  vo.  Jas-u,  mora,  otium. 
This  seems  the  same  with  S.13.  leeshim.  id.  \'. 
J.i:a='II. 

Lviiiov,  s.  A  privy.  Fr.  Inlrinc.  "  He  also 
rirred  the  lutroiu  in  the  collri,'e,  whereby  the  stu- 
dents had  not  such  natural  casinent  as  before,"  i:c. 
Spalciin;,  ii.  -47. 

[..U TKiyMUAT,  s.     '•    Victuals  brought  from  the 
master's  to  thi;  servants'  table,"  S. 
Anes  Ihrawart  porter  wad  na  let 
Ifrm  in  vhile  Inlfcr  meat  was  belt  ; 
lie  jjaw'd  fou  sair. 

Rumiays  I'ocm^,  i.  237. 

To  L\w.  V.  a.  To  litigate,  to  subject  to  legal 
investigation  and  determination,  S. 

LAw-riu-.K,  adj.  Not  legally  convicted  or  con- 
demned. '•  The  earl  answered,  he  would  prefer 
Iiim  to  his  pood-bn)lher  I'rendraught ;  but  to  quit 
Jiim  «  ho  had  married  his  sister,  so  long  as  he  was  laK- 
fiec,  he  could  not  with  liis  honour."  Spalding,  i.  17. 

To  LEATHER,  r.  w.  To  go  cheerfully,  to  move 
briskly,  S.  a  low  word. 

An'  shearers  frac  the  hamlcfs  roiin' 
Wi'  souple  shanks  war  Icatluriii. 

Rev.  J.  \icots  Poems,  i.  142. 

I^r.rni:,  i:  Add  ;  "  To  Ickh  the  sare,  Scot." 
Callander's  MS.  Notes  on  Ihrc,  vo.  Lrtek.a,  mcderi. 

Leck,  s.  The  name  given  to  any  stone  that  stands 
a  strong  fire,  as  greenstone,  trapp,  \c.  or  such  as 
is  generally  used  in  ovens,   Fife,   Loth. 

Lr.rM,  adj.     Earthen.      V.  Lni/nia  above. 

Lr-EsoME.  (Insert  vo.  LtiistM)-  3.  '•  Easily 
moved  to  pity,"  S..\. 

Ve  wives  !  w  ha<e  lec^ome  hearts  are  fain 

To  get  the  poor  nmn's  blessin. 
Your  trampit  girnvls  dinna  liain, 
NVhal's  gien  will  ne'er  be  missin. 

Ucv.  J.  Nicol's  Poems,  i.  27. 

To  Leet,  r.  a.  To  nominate  with  a  view  to 
election,  S. 

"  I\Ir.  David  Calderwood — has  pressed  so  a  new 
•way  of  leetin^  the  .Moderator  for  timt  to  come, 
that  puts  in  the  hand  of  base  men  to  get  one  whom 
they  please,  to  our  great  danger."  liaillie's  Lett, 
ii.  'id.     V.  Leet,  s. 

Leo-bane,  .».  The  shin,  S.  Callander's  MS. 
Notes  on  Ihre.  vo.  Lacgg,  os. 

To  Lur,  to  live.     Add;  \.^.  bc-Uf-an  signifies 


superpose,  (o  be  left,  to  remain  ;  lictijiend,  ^iven-:^ 
stiperstes,  rcmancns,  living,  surriving,  remaining  , 
Somner. 

Leu.,    sense  5.      Add  :    In   this  sense,  althou{:)i 
figuratively,  it  is  applied  to  maledictions. 
An'  on  that  sleeth  L'ly>ses  head 
Sad  curses  down  does  bicker; 
If  there  be  gods  aboon,    I'm  seer 
He'll  get  them  /<•<■/  and  sicker. 

Poems  ill  the  iJiulinii  Dialr-ct,  j).  G. 
To  f^EiN,  t'.  n.    'I'o^cease.     It  occurs  in  a  cuiioii'-' 
attempt  at  wit,   at  the  expcnce   of  Lauderdale  and 
Uothes. 

IJul  Scotland's  plague's,  a  plague  of  l)uke«  ■ 

Hill  they're  such  Dukes  as  soon  do  t v  re 

To  i)Iash  together  in  one  myre. 

And  so  the  one  the  other  out  pakes, 

Whichmakesfolkthiuk  they're  all  butDrakes. — 

For  pareing  lime,   ami  all  the  year, 

Is  one  to  them,   they  never  leiii; 

Harvest  and  llav  time  they're  as  kei^n 

in  their  debating,  as  it  weie 

After  the  last  of  .lanuari'. 

Clelaiid's  Poems,   p.  96.     V.  LErv. 
To  Ltii',  v.  n.     Apparently,  to  boil. 
IVIvn  wittis  hes  he  waistit  oft  with  wvne; 
And  maid  my  Ktomek  with  hait  lustis  leiji. 

King  Ilnrf,  ii.  G2.     V.  Levk,  ;•. 
To  Le.ne,  1'.  a.    To  give,  to  grant.    V.  Sytiii..v-', 
and  Lenit. 

Lent,  adj.  Slow.  '•  The  last  trick  they  have 
fallen  on  to  usurp  the  magistracy,  is,  by  the  dili- 
gence of  their  scssioncrs  to  make  factions  in  every 
craft,  to  get  the  deacons — created  of  their  side. — 
Hut  this  lent  way  docs  not  satisfy.  It  is  feared,  bv 
Warisfon's  diligence,  some  orders  sliall  be  procured 
by  Mr.  (Jillespie,  to  have  all  the  magistrates  and 
council  chosen  as  he  will."  IJaillie's  Lett.  ii.  435.  F'r. 
lent,  Lat.  Icnt-iis,  id.  This  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred, 
as  the  origin  of  Lent-fire,  to  that  given  in  Did. 
Lentrin  KAIL,   broth  made  without  flesh,  S. 

The  bowl  that  warms  the  fancy 

jVn'  promps  the  tale. 
Must  mak,  neist  day,  my  lovely  Nancy 
Sup  lentrin  kail! 
Jlev.  J.  I^'icol'i  Poems,  i.  1S2. 
LruBonr,  s.     This  is  evidently  Gael,  larach,  the 
site  of  a  building,   or  the  traces  of  an  old  one. 
In  its  auld  lerroch  yet  the  deas  remains, 
AVhare  the  gudenian  aft  strecks  him  at  his  case. 
Fergusson^s  Poems,  ii.  58. 
To   Let   on,  sense  1.     Add;   "   While   1    pray, 
Christ  lettelh  not  on   him  that  he   cither  hearcth  or 
secth  me."     Z.  JJoyd's  L.  Battell,  p.  315. 
Add  to  sense  2. 

Hut  they  need  na  let  on  that  he's  crazic. 
His  pike-staff  wull  ne'er  let  him  fa.' 

Rev.  J.  Nieol's  Poems,  ii.  157. 
Lettcron,    sense  2.     Add;    "  The   whole   cx- 
pences  of  the  proccs  and  pices  of  tiic   lyblo,   lying 
in  a  severall  buist  by  themselves  in  my  lettron,  1  es- 
timate to  a  hundred  mcrks."     Mellvill's  MS.  p.  5. 

Lew  RAND,  part.  pr.    K.^pl.  "  lowrjng  ;"  rather, 
lurking,  laying  snares. 
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T)ie  les^end  of  a  lynimi'ris  l\  fe, ■ 

Anc  elplie,  ami  <'lvasrlie  incubus, 
Alio  Uxcrund  lawrii-  lichcrous. 
J^egciid  Up.  Sf.  Jiiditih.,  Poems  \C,lh  Cent.  p.  .109. 

It  is  iiicrclv  a  dilicr(>nt  ortlioijrapliy  of  Loiirr,  !•. 
q.  V.  Till"  scii-,0  "ivfii  is  coiiliriiu'd  l>y  tli(*  junnioii 
of  thr  adj.  witli  tlio  x.  lincr/c,  a  craftv  jjcrsoii  ;  as 
the  |>assai;c  contains  a  fnitlior  illustration  of  Lu:cri'c, 
id.  sense  'i. 

LiAM.  This  word  is  still  used  in  Tuxcdd.  for  a 
rope  made  of  hair. 

Lv-nY,  s.     A   neutral,   q.    one    wiio    lios    aside. 

"  1  ajipcal  in  this  matter  to  the  experience  and 
observation  of  all  wlio  take  notice,  of  tiieir  way  ; 
and  how  little  they  trouble  others,  their  master 
[Satan]  fearing  little,  or  fnidin;;  little  damage  to  his 
dominion, — by  these  lazv  (y-A/cy  and  idle  loiterers." 
Postscr.  to  Ruth.  Lett,  p    .il.J. 

LirEY,  adj.  Lively,  .spirited,  S.  Callander's  MS. 
Notes  on  Hire. 

Lily,   .9.     The  uphtliae,  a  disease  of  children,   S. 

(.iMiToi.  11.  Add:  T\iulale  gives  a  ditferent  view 
of  the  meaning  of  this  word.  '•  Howbcit  siiche 
maner  send>nnos  arc  not  worldly,  as  prynccs  senile 
theyr  Ambasadours,  no  nor  as  frercs  send  tlievr 
Itimijlcrs  to  gather  the\  r  brotherlicdes  whiclie  muste 
obeye  whether  they  wyll  or  wyll  not."  Obedyence 
of  a  Chrysten  man,   K.  50,   a.  ' 

LiNDKR.  Add  ;  This  garment,  which  is'general- 
ly  made  of  blue  woollen  cloth,  sits.close  to  the  body, 
and  hue  a  number  of  Haps  or  skirls  all  round,  hang- 
ing  down  about  six  inches  from  the  waist.  The  tra- 
dition in  Ang.  is,  that  it  was  borrowed  from  tho 
Danes,  and  lias  been  in  use  since  the  period  of  their 
invasions. 

LiN-riN',  LiNT-pi.v,  *.  'J"he  linclipin,  S.  Srt.G. 
liinta,   paxillus  axis,   Belg.  lundse. 

LvPF.,  .V.      A  crease,  a  fold,   S. 

Litiiry.  -Vdd  ;  This  seems  originally  tlie  same 
with  Ladry. 

Littleane.  Add;  Hamilton  writes  this  as  a  com- 
pound term  ;  "•'  The  declaration  — of  thy  wordis 
lichtens,  and  gcwis  trew  intelligence  to  the  lijlil 
uncs.^''     Facile  Traictise,  p.  (iO. 

LoAcs,  s.  pi.  Stockings  without  feet,  Stirlings. 
Logs,  Loth,  synon.  IIoesiii.ns,  Moggans,  q.  v. 

Loan,  Lonk,  ,r.  "  It  concerns  his  Majesty's 
lieges —  to  repair  w  hen  and  where  he  thinks  fitting, 
ujjon  48  hours  advertisement,  with  15  days  lone. 
These  arc  therefore  to  require  and  command  you, — 
to  be  in  readiness,  and  prepared  with  15  A^ys  provi- 
sion.^''— "  Ilk  heritor  to  furnish  his  prest  men  with 
40  days  loan,  and  arms  conform."  Spalding,  i.  ll.i. 
248.  Also  IIG,  II.  234.  It  is  here  explained  by 
provision,  but  seems  properly  to  signify  wages,  pay; 
Germ,  lohii,  id.  Sn.G.  loeii.  nierces,  from  liicn-a,  to 
give.      V.  Lacn,  Ihre,  p.  30. 

LocKMAv.  .\dd,  after  I.  IG.  "  The  Provost  and 
Bailies  of  F-dinbnrgh,  as  Shcrifls  within  themselves, 

do  judge  Alexander  Cockburn   their  Hangman 

or  hocksiiiun  within  three  suns, —  for  murdering  in 
his  own  house  one  of  the  licensed  Blue.gown  beg- 
gars," i*cc.     Fouiitainhall,  i.  169. 

LoMi'NYT.  Add;  It  is  singular,  that  the  Gael, 
retains  the  same  word  with  tliat  in  Isl.,  only   with 
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asliglit  change  of  thevowel:  Lopii,  limbers  laid  under 
boat«  in  order  to  launch  them  the  more  easily,  Shaw. 

LoN.NACMs,  ,«.  pi.  (iuirk-grass,  (Triticum  re- 
pcns)  gathered  in  a  heap  for  being  burnt,  otherwi-c 
called  wrack,  .Mcarns. 

Loi;i'.  Add  ;  5.  J'o  run,  to  move  with  celeri- 
ty. "  His  men  leaves  the  pursuit,  and  lotip<:  about 
to  lift  him  up  again  ;  but  as  they  are  at  this  work, 
the  said  James  Grant — loiips  frae  the  house  aii'l 
Hies."  S|)aliling,  I.  31.  "  It  is  said  that  the  na- 
tives Itip  to  arms,  about  20,000  men;"  p.  331.. 
Sign.  Ff.     It  still  bears  this  sense,  S.  B. 

This  made  my  lad  at  length  to  loup. 

And  take  his  heels. 
Forbes's  Dutitinie  Deposed,  yi.  27. 

Hence  Land.louper,  q.  v.,  q.  one  v>\\o  Jtees  t/n 
coil  111 r  I/. 

li\  most  of  the  Northern  languages,  this  is  the 
primary  sense.  Su.G.  locp.u,  Belg,  loop.cn,  (term. 
laii/f-cn,  Isl.  Icip-a,  Dan.  lob-er,  to  run.  Su.CJ. 
lopp,  enrsus,  locpare  cursor. 

(i.  To  Loup  on,  to  mouut  on  horseback,  S. 
"  The  marquis — loups  on  iu  Aberdeen. — He  lap  on 
— about  GOjiorse  wilti  him;"  Spalding,  I.  107. 
'I'he  prep,  is  sometimes  inverted.  "  \t  his  onloup- 
ing  the  earl  of  .\rgyle — liad  some  private  speeches 
with  him."      11.91. 

7.  To  Loi  p  out,  to  run  (or  spring)  out  of  doors. 
When  gende-women  are  convoy'd, 
He  soon  loups  out  to  bear  their  train. 
Mani/s  Truth's  Travels,  I'cnnecuik's Poems,  p. 104. 

Louun,  adj.  Sottish;  Fr.  id.  "Well:  thi« 
is  his  least,  al-be-it  even  a  lourd  error."  For- 
bes's Eubulus,   p.  23. 

LouuE.     Add  ;  The  term  seems  to  be  still  used 
in  this  sense,  Fife,  as  in  A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  141. 
Kate  had  beei\  hiiiuiaist  ay  before, 
An'  in  her  bed  lang  louriii. 

Luck.  Upon  lucks  head,  on  chance,  in  a  way  of 
pcradventure.  "  Therefore  u|)on  lucks  head,  (a? 
we  use  to  say)  take  your  fill  of  his  lore."  Ruth. 
Lett.  P.  II.' ep,  28. 

LucKEN,  V.  Add;  3.  To  gather  up  in  folds, 
to  pucker  ;  ajiplicd  to  cloth.  "  Iladdo  prepared 
himself  nobly  for  death,  and  caused  make  a  syde 
hoUand  cloth  sark,  lur.kcncd  at  the  head,  for  his 
winding-sheet."     Spaldin;;,   11.218. 

LuNKiT.  Add;  Lunkil  son'cns,  sow  ens  begin- 
ning to  thicken  in  boiling.   Loth. 

Maiden.  Add  ;  We  learn  from  Godscroft,  that 
Morton  had  caused  this  instrument  be  made  '•  after 
the  patterne  w  hich  he  had  seen  ui  Halifax  in  York. 
shire  ;"   p.  35G. 

*  Maidex,  .*■•  The  designation  commonly  given, 
by  way  of  honorary  distinction,  to  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  a  farmer,  S. 

Mail-fhee,  adj.  Without  paying  rent,  S.  im. 
perly  written  meal-free.  "  But  the  truth  is,  thai 
many  of  } nu,  and  too  many  also  of  your  neighbour 
church  of  Scotland,  have  been  like  a  tenant  that 
sitteth  incal.free,  and  knoweth  not  his  holding 
while  his  rights  be  queslioiied."      Iluth.  P.  I.  ep.  3. 

Maist,  adv.    Almost,   S.    \'.  Proof,   vo.  Mimps. 

I\Iaister.   .Vdd  :   3.     A  designation  given,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  country,  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  B.i- 
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ron  or  Viscount, conjoined  with  the  name  from  which 
his  father  takes  his  title,  S.  "  About  tliLs  time  the 
Lord  Banlland  .l/rtv/c/o/'/ia;!//"'.*  grounds  were  plun- 
dered, and  the  m«,«/er(his  father  being  in  lOdinburgh) 
unliappily  hurt  a  Serjeant."     Spalding,  il.  '2t>3. 

Malagriguou*.  Add  ;  Perhaps  it  is  of  Gael, 
origin  :  from  miita,  having  gloomy  brows,  ( V. 
Bamui.lo),  and  grurigiith,  a  female  giant,  also,  a 
ghost  supcrstiiiously  supposed  to  haunt  houses, 
called  in  Scotland  a  Hrowny  ;  Shaw. 

Mane.  Urcid  vf  Mane.  Add;  Palsgraue  espl. 
Paijne  maj/ite,  payn  de  bouchc.  This,  according  to 
Cotgr.,  is  the  same  with  Pain  mol/et,  "  a  very 
light,  Tery  crusty,  and  savoury  white  bread,  full 
of  eyes,   leaven,  and  salt." 

Maruow,  J.  Add.  4.  An  antagonist.  V.  Proof 
vo.  OxTtu. 

Mast,  s.  A  kind  of  net,  with  wide  meshes, 
made  of  twisted  straw  ropes  ;  used  in  Orkney.  It 
is  laid  across  the  back  of  a  horse,  for  faistening  on 
sheaves  of  corn,  hay,  ice.  also  for  supporting  the 
cav.^/es,  or  straw-baskets,  which  are  borne  as  pan. 
niei'S,  one  on  each  side  of  a  horse.  It  is  most  pro- 
bably denominated  from  its  form;  Su.G.  maska, 
Dan.  mask,  Tent,  masc/ic,  signifying,  macula  retis, 
the  mesh  of  a  net. 

^Iau.x,     Muckle  maun.     Add ; 

Uncanny  nicksticks 

—  Aftcn  gic  the  maidens  sick  licks, 
As  mak  them  biyth  to  skreen  their  facts 
Wi'  hats  and  muckle  maun  bon-graces. 

Ftrgus.ion^s  Poems,  ii.  68. 

-VlAzr.n.  Add  ;  Isl.  mausiir  boll/,  Sw.  masar- 
und  dri/ckcikup  :  poculus  ex  betula  adultiori,  no- 
dosiori,  adeoque  duriori  confcctus,  q.  muzer-bozcl 
or  cup.      V.  Verel. 

Mef.cii.  Add  ;  3.  Transferred  to  the  mind,  as 
denoting  undirstandinjr.  ••  The  ancient  and  lernit — 
Tertulian  saycs,  that  the  trcw  word  of  God  con. 
^istcs  in  the  merch  and  inuart  intelligence,  and  not 
in  the  vtuart  scruf  &  e.xteinel  wordis  of  the  scrip- 
tures."     Hamilton's  Facile  Traictisc,  p.  31. 

Metiiink.  Add  ;  Semys  me  is  an  example  of 
the  same  constrnetton  ;   Doug.  Virgil.^  374.  19. 

O  douchty  King,  thou  askis  counsale,  said  he, 

Of  that  niaterc.  qiihilk  as  scmifx  me. 

Is  noiilhirdirk  nor  duntsum,  but  full  clerc. 

llim  thoiht  is  used  in  a  similar  manner;  Bar. 
hour.  iv.  6 IS,  M»^. 

Him  thocht  weill  he  saw  a  fvr,  Ac. 

MiLKSE-!*.  Add:  4.  The  produce  of  the  dairy 
in  whatever  form,  S.  " — Cirass  and  corns  were 
burnt  up  and  dried  in  the  blade,  whilk  m;idc  also 
fi;reat  scarcify  of  all  milkness,  butter  and  cheese." 
Spalding.  II.  27.  The  pa.ssage  fro.n  Ross,  given 
?en<e  1.,   iirooerly  b;loi\gs  to  this. 

MiLKoRTS.  or  Mii.KAVOHTS,  s.  Thc  name  given 
to  the  roo'  of  Ih.-  Lam;)a!>i!la  Kotundifolia,   S.  B. 

MiRRoT.  Add;  Meeran  signilies  a  carrot,  A- 
berd.  Gael. -fji/«rf<»,  id.  ;  miuron  genl,  a  parsnip; 
Shaw.  This  is  fj.  a  white  carrot ;  yef// signifying  white. 

IVliscHANTNi-sF,,  i  Wickriiners.  "Sotheyfor 
their  ^jt-afer  satisfaction,  ami  eonlcntment,  delight 
to  play  out  their  scea'.ii  ; — -vltirh  I  oonfesse  is  so 
profound  and  deep  a  folly,  and  mischantnesse,  that 


I  can  by  no  means  sound  it,  dic.''     Hume's  Hi:ft. 
Doug.  p.  153. 

Mtscah,  X.  A  kind  of  trench,  in  sandy  ground, 
occasioned  by  the  wind  driving  away  the  sand  ; 
Orkn.  Perhaps  from  isl.  mi^fgiori,  misgcra,  de- 
linquerc;   m/vg'OY/,  delictum,  used  in  a  literal  sense. 

ToMisGii-LY,  n.  a.  To  cut  in  a  clumsy  man- 
ner, to  mangle  in  cutting  ;  Fife,  q.  to  wic  thc 
gul/ijot  kuifeamivs;  synon.  iMahgulvie,  Gubdi.e. 

AIiXT,  part.  pa.  Disordered  ;  applied  to  one 
who  is  in  some  degree  ailing,  lianils.  In  other 
places,   it  denotes  partial  intoxication,  .q.  tipsy. 

MoGGANs.  Add;  This  word  has  been  of  gene- 
ral use.  For  Shaw  cxpl  (iael.  mugun  "  a  boot, 
hose".     He  renders  Galliguskin  by  the  same  term. 

MoLLiGRANT.  Add;  Mo/ligruHl  ;  Loth.  Isl. 
mogl,  refragrantiuin  obmurmuratio.  Mutt  signi. 
fics,  cloudy,  gloomy.  Sokot  litit  mulin  :  Vultu 
tristi  et  nubilo  ;  Verel.  Perhaps  the  last  syllabic  is 
from  E.  grunt,  Sw.  gri/mt-a,  id. 

MoNONDAY.  Add  ;  Some,  who  might  well  be 
supposed  more  enliehteiied,  will  not  give  away  mo- 
ney on  this  day  of  thc  week,  or  on  thc  first  day  of 
the  Moon. 

MoRTAR-sTONE,  J.  A  stonc  formerly  used  for  pre- 
paring barley,  by  separating  it  from  thc  husks;  as 
serving  thc  same  purpose  with  a  mortar  in  which 
substances  are  beaten,  S. 

MoRTERsiiEEN.  Add  J  — "  The  other  two  re- 
giments— was  scattered  here  and  thcre^  and  many 
of  the  horses  dead  in  the  mortechien."  Spaldiuir, 
IL  276.  Fr.  morl  aux  chiens,  a  carcase  for  the 
dogs  ;  from  the  hopeless  nature  of  this  disease  .' 

MoRTYM.  Add;  This  is  sup|)osed  to  be  thc  com. 
mon  Martin,  Hirundo  urbica,  Linn.  ;  often  called 
mertym.  South  of  S. 

MossFAv,  4'.  Any  building  in  a  ruinous  state, 
Fife  ;   viewed  as  meaniug./.'/o.'/,  or  &l\v.o-iy,J'ii//ing. 

Moss-ciiEr.PER.  2.  This  term  is  also  used  to  de- 
note the  Tit. lark,  Alauda  praten^is,  Linn.  "  In 
de'icending  the  Urioch  hill,  1  found  the  nest  of 
a  titlark,  or  Moss-cheepcr.'"  Fleming's  Tour  ii» 
Arran. 

To  Mote,  1.  v.  a.  To  pick  motes  out  of  any 
thing,  S.  2.  V.  n.  Metaph.  to  use  lucaus  for  dis- 
covering imi)erfections,  S.      V.  Proof,  vo.  Sayahe. 

To  MoLi.ion,  I',  n.  To  wh;mper,  to  whine, 
Ayrs.  isl.  moegl-a,  to  murmur,  mccgl,  act  of 
murmuring.  Teut.  muyl-cn,  to  |)r<)ject  I  he  snout 
from  displtasurc  or  indignation,  to  mutter,  to  mur- 
mur ;  from  mui)t,  the  mouth. 

MuFFnn;*.  Add;  The  term  is  used  in  the  same 
scnve,   Orkn. 

Mrt.1,1*.  Add  ;  "  lie  h.id  no  coat,  but  a  ))air 
of  black  breeks,  white  socks,  and  a  pair  of  moots 
on  his  feet."     Spalding,   II.  218. 

McEMLED,  adj.  A  man  or  beast  is  said  to  be 
murrnled  about  tlic  fi-et,  when  going  lame,  Loth. 
S.  A.  sometimes  murbled.  Proiwbly  from  A.  S. 
maeri£a,'S\i  Cr.  mocr,  Veut.  merzce,  mur<ce.  Germ. 
murb,  teller,  moJlis,  q.  made  tender.  Teut.  mor:c- 
en  mollire. 

MusHiNFow,  adj.  Cruel,  W.  Loth.  ;  perhaps 
q.  miycliant-Joi:. 

Nacks,  s.     A  disease  of  poultry,    of  thc  asth- 
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inatic  kiinl,  cured  by  smeering  their  nostrila   with 
butter  and  snulF,  Loth. 

Nab,  Poems  lOlh  Cenliir)",  p.  292,  given  in  CI. 
as  not  understood,  means  ui^her,  being  merely  the 
comparative  in  its  A.S.  form,  near  propiiiqiiior. 
from  nctih  propinquiis. 

Quhcn  all  uos  done,  we  had  not  bene  the  nar. 
Nf.3.     Add  ;   3.   Api)iied  to  the  snout.     "  You 
breed  of  Kilpike's  swine,  your  neb's  never  out  [of] 
an  ill  turn."     S.  Prov.  p.  302. 

jVECK-vrRsc,  Add;  This  phrase  has  been  com. 
mon  in  Henry  VIIl's  time.  Hence  Tyndalc  sa}  s 
of  the  Roman  clergy  :  "  ^"t  liate  thy  nityghboure 
as  moche  as  thou  «ylt, — yea  robbe  hym,  morther 
hym,  and  then  come  to  them  and  welcome.  They 
haue  a  sanctuary  for  the,  to  saue  the,  yea  and  a 
necke  uersc,  if  thou  canst  rede  but  a  lytic  latenly 
thoughe  it  be  ueuer  so  soryly,  so  that  thou  be  redy 
to  reccyue  the  beastos  markc."  Obedycncc  of  a 
Crysten  man,  F.  69.  a. 

Newincs,  s.  pi.  Novcl(ies.  "  Strokes  were  not 
nezcings  to  him  ;  and  neither  are  they  to  you." 
Rulh.  Lett.  P.  III.  ep.  27. 

To  NiGiiT,  V.  n.  To  lodge  during  night. 
"  They  ni^htc-d  for  their  own  pay  in  the  Old  town." 
Spalding,  I.  291.     Isl.  naall.n,  pernoctarc. 

NiRL.  Add;  3.  It  is  often  used  to  denote  a 
puny  dwarfish  person,  whclher  man  or  child,  S.  B. 
Sometimes  an  adj.  is  conjoined  ;  as,  a  xceary  nirl, 
a  feeble  pigmy. 

NiiiLED,  adj.  Stunted;  aiiplied  to  trees.  Loth, 
most  probably  q.  knurled.     V.  Niul. 

NivLocK,  s.  A  bit  of  wood,  around  which  the 
end  of  a  hair-tvther  is  fastened,  for  holding  by, 
BanlTs.  Abi'rd.  from  niere,  Su.G.  niwfice  the  fist, 
and  perhaps  lycka,  a  knot,  fibula,  nodus ;   Ihre. 

Now.  Add  :  Isl.  kalk,  kiaelke,  literally  the 
cheek ;  metaph.  an  isthmus,  a  promontory ;  G. 
Andr.  p.  139. 
For  Olai  Lex.  Run.  (in  several  places)  r.  Olavii. 
O.MXE-GATiiEBL  M.  Add  ;  This  term  was  in  use 
in  the  16th  century,  although  written  somewhat 
differently.  It  occurs  in  Legend  Up.  St.  Androis, 
p.  332. 

Of  his  auld  sermon  he  had  perquier. 

Of  omnigathvrene  now  his  glose. 
He  maid  it  lyk  a  NVealcliman  hose. 
OiiNTUEN.    Add  ;  This  is  evidently  the  same  with 
Cumb.  Ornrfoorn*,  afternoons  driiikings ;   corru()t. 
ed,  says  Grose,  from  onedrins ;  Prov.  Gl.  A.  Bor. 
curnder  signifies  the  afternoon. 

Germ,  iindern,  ondercn,  to  dine,  pranderc,  me* 
ridiari  ;  Wachter.  Ulphilas  uses  unduiirniinat  for 
dinner;  Luke  xiv.  12.  Undcrn,  with  the  A. 
Saxons,  ))roperly  denoted  the  third  hour,  that 
is,  according  to  our  reckoning,  nine  A.  M. 
Junius  (Gl.  Goth.)  shews  from  Bcde,  I.  iii.  c.  6, 
that  this,  wilh  our  forefathers,  was  the  time  of 
dinner.  A.  S.  vndern  mete  is  espiained  both 
breakfast,  and  dinner;  and  indeed,  it  would  ap. 
pear  that  it  was  their  first  meal,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  had  only  one  meal  for  break, 
fast  and  diuiu-r.  Boih  Junius  and  Wachter  view 
the  Goth,  terms  as  derived  from  C  B.  rtn/er//i,  de- 
noting the  third  hour.     According  to  the  latter,  this 


is  (raiisposcdfrom  Lat.  lerliana.  Render,  or  i/e<'n. 
dcr,  Derbysh.,  which  must  be  vi.-wcd  as  originaliy 
the  same  word,  retains  more  of  the  primary  sense; 
for  it  signifies  the  forenoon  ;  Gl.  Grose. 

OsAX.     Poems    leih  century,  p.    ISO,  given   in 
(il.  as  not  iinderstood,  is  for  Jlo<-iinna/t. 

Angels  singes  eu!T  O^an 

In  laudc  and  praise  of  our  Gude-man. 
OsTi.EK,  ,?.     An  innkeeper.      V.  IIosrr.En,  Dirt, 
and  Addit. 

To  Oct,  v.  n.  To  issue,  to  go  forth. 
Jn  suadre  with  that  dusrhc  it  brak. 
'J'hc  men  than  o-.vt  in  full  gret  hy. 

Barbour,  xvii.  6S9.  iMS. 
Formed  obliquely  from  A.  S.  tU-ian  expellerc,  W. 
to  out. 

Oi  TUED,  .9.  Add;  3.  To  clear;  used  as  to 
paying  olf  debt.  '=  The  whilk  sum,  by  the  speci;i! 
blessing  of  God  in  the  fythings,  I  might  easily  have 
oufred, — if  the  boarding  of  my  foresaids  fellow  la- 
bourer &  school-uiasler  had  not  been  upon  mc.'' 
Melvill's  MS.  p.  5.  Sw.  u/rcd.a,  to  disentangle. 
OwKi.Y,   adj.      Weekly,  S. 

But  nae  man  o'  sober  thinkin 

F/er  will  say  that  things  can  thrite, 
If  titere's  spent  in  oxvkljj  drinkin 

What  keei)s  wife  and  weans  alive. 

MunieiU'.i  Poclkal  IVorks,  i.  19.  V.  Oilk. 

PACEandPAissES should  have  been  thrown  together. 

Pafpi.e.  Add;  I'ojfie.  Lanarks.    It  seems  donbl. 

ful,   whether  this  has  any    alhnity   to   O.  K.  picle, 

piglilcl,  jiin^lr,  a  small  parcel  of  land  inclosed   with 

a  hedge;  Phillips. 

Palyaiu).  Add  ;    It  is  palliirf.  Legend  Bp.  St. 
Androis,  p.  313. 

Freir  Johnstoun,  and  INIaquhane  about  him, 

Tiia  palltiriis  that  the  Pope  profissis. 

To  I'andeu,  v.  n.     A  cow.  o(  Puiviner,  PcrlUs. 

Pappaxt.  Add  ;  Peppini,  Banfl's.,  is  used  in  sense 

2;  being  applied  to  those  who  exercise  great  care 

about   themselves   or    others,  for   warding    ofl'  any 

thing  that  njight  be  hurtful.     'J'he  a.  is  also  in  use'; 

to  peppin,  to  cocker,  to  treat  as  a  pet ;  synon.  pcttlc. 

To     Pauty,    o.    a.       To     take     part     with. 

— "  This  house  of  Abernethie  were  friends  and  fol. 

lowers   of  the  Cummins,  and  did   assist  and  party 

them  in  all  theirentcrprises."  Hiinu's  Hist.  ])ou».I6. 

To  1'assiveiie,  r.  a.     To  exceed,  W.  Loth, 
bably  corr.  from  puss  over. 

Peerie.  Add  ;7'e<?r?"c-<u'i;77c>,  very  lit  tie  or  small, Ork. 
Peile.  v.  1.  33.  for  Ibid.  r.  Acts  Ja.  V.  1540. 
Add  ; — When  I  threw  out  the  idea,  that  Pcil  might 
be  the  same  with  K.  pile,  I  had  not  observed  that 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  orthography  of  our  terra  in 
that  act  of  Parliament  in  which  it  first  occurs. 
— "  That  na  per'-ounis  dwtl.'and  outwith    Bur- 

rowis  vse  ony  mcrchandice: And  that  nano  |ak 

nor  pile  in  Leith,  nor  vlhers  plaris  withou'  the 
Kingis  Burrowis  vnder  the  pan«  of  the  eschetiug  of 
the  gudis  to  the  Kingis  vse,  that  beis  lappit.  sauld 
pakit,  or/ij/fYasaiu- tills  statute."  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1503. 
c.  1 1 9.  Fdit.  1 .666.  2.  The  phrase  packiir^  and peiU 
iiigh  now  nielaph.  used  to  denote  unfair  means  of 
carrying  on  trade  in  a  corporation;  as  when  one, 
who  is  a  freeman,  allows  the  use  of  his  namv  in 
4  Z3 
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tradf  to   another    who  has  not   tiiis    prirllego,   S. 

••  The  Saddlers wi-re  erected  into  an  incor- 
poration, by  swl  of  cause,  in  loit),  with  cxclH^ive 
privileges. — James  Dnnlop  and  others,  merchants 
in  Glasgow,  [1757],  entered  into  copartnery,  piir. 
posing  upon  their  own  slock  and  credit,  to  carry  on 
the  manufactory  of  .^addles,  principally  for  cxporta- 
ffon.  Thev  assumed  as  partners  three  persons  who 
were  freemen  of  the  incorporation;  and  they  set  up 
shop  in  their  name.  The  incorporation  brought  an 
.ictioii  acainst  them,  coucluding  that  the  (hrcc  swl- 
lUcrs  should  be  diseharjjed  to  pack  and  peel  ivith 
unfreemeri,  and  the  merchants  prohibited  to  work 
in  the  business  appropriated  to  the  incorporation. — 
That  they  shall  iioty)«cA-  vr  petl  icilh  unfrccmcn. 
nor  cocer  unfifeinen^s  goods.^'  Faculty  Decisions, 
Vol.  11.  p.  30.  31.   (Kdin.  1788.) 

1'i:rii.\kit,  y.     A  designation  given,  in   Life,   to 
ri  sagacious,  talkative,  or  active  child;  apparently 
corr.  from  1'..  pairuquet. 
I'enkle,  s.     a  rag,  a  fragment,  IVrtiis. 

FiiiE,  V.  2.  Add;    "  Finding    us   contrare  onr 

course, he  cuist  about  iS;  pykcd  on   the  wind, 

holding  both  the  helm  and  sheet."     MellviU's  MS. 
p.  115^ 

PiK-Mintt.  Add; 

Thanks,  quo'  Will ; 1  canna  tarry, 

i'ik-mirk  night  is  setting  in. 

Macneili's  Poetical  H'uris,  i.  16. 

PiNAi.D?,  ,«. /)/.  .\  spinet;  Ft.  cspinetfe.  "Our 
Regent  had  also  the  piiiutdi  in  his  chamber."  Mell- 
vill's  MS.  p.  18. 

riiiHii  IKUDEV,  adj.  Fondj  doating,  Pcrths.  per- 
haps from  Teut.  ^urr,  a  peer,  an  equal,  and  houdcn 
held,  as  denoting  mutual  attachment. 

Pinzin,  adj.  Conceited,  Loth.  q.  an  A  per  se, 
3.  jihrase  much  used  by  onr  old  writers;  or  from  Fr. 
l>nrsoij,  by  one's  self. 

I'm  K LP,   ,f.     Poems  ICth  Century,  p.  QD9. 

—  Na  ex|)cncis  did  he  spair  to  spend, 
Quhill  pecc  was  brocht  vnto  ane  linallend. 
Quhar  as  he  fand  vs  at  the  pluktip  fair, 
(lod  knawis  in  Scotland  quhat  he  had  ado 
With  baith  the  s)  dis,  or  he  culd  bring  vs  to. 

This  is  left  without  explanation  inCl.  Dut  at 
Ike  pluktip  fair  certainly  signihes,  completely  in  a 
state  of  dissention,   ready   to  pull  each  others  cars. 

Pluck,  V.  S.  B.,  signilies  to  spar.  Thcjj  p'.uckit 
aiic  anither,  like  rocks.  The  V..  phrase  to  plurk  n 
<;roVL',  is  allied ;  also  Belg. /)6(/i  Aou/c-cw,  to  fall  to- 
ijether  hy  the  cars.  The  word  in  form,  however, 
most  nearly  resembles  the  V..  v.  to  pluck  up,  as  sig. 
nifying  to  pull  up  by  the  roots. 

PocKCD  SuF.EP,  old  sheep  afflicted  with  a  disease 
resembling  scrofula,  S. 

PocKMANTt.vu,  s.  A  portmantcau,  S.,  literally 
'  .a  cloak'bag. 

—  Bearing  his  luggage  and  his  lumber, 

In  a, pockinunteau  or  a  wallet. 

j^Jciton's  Poems,  p.  3. 
PoivEU,  s.  One 'who  gains  a  livelihood  by  dig- 
ging/t'«/,  divots,  or  clay,  and  selling  them  for  cover, 
ing  houses,  and  other  purposes,  Invern.  "  Her  fa- 
ther saiil,  that  the  neople  she  saw  \i ere  not  tenants  on 
the  Greea  of  Muirtownj  but  vtcrc poincrs  or  carters 


from  Inverness,  who  used  to  come  there  for  mate> 
riiiU."     Ca<e,  Dull  of  Muirtown,  &c.  A.  1806. — 

PoR,  a.  A  thrust  with  a  sword.  "■  Missing  hij 
ward,  he  gets  a  por  at  the  left  pape,  whereof  he 
dir(k"  MellviU's  MS.  p.  194.  "  Pur  of  a  ra- 
pier;"  p.  19C.     Teut. /j(w  v.e«,  urgerc. 

Pretty.  Add;  In  this  sense  it  is  said  of  Capt. 
Forbes,  nicknamed  Kaird;  "  He  was  a prc//y  sol- 
dier ;"  Spalding,  i.  21J. 

4.  Handsome,  well-made;  as  applied  to  soldiers, 
nearly  equivalent  to  abte.budicd.  "  'i'lie  laird  was 
not  at  home,  but  his  lady  with  some  pretty/  men  was 
within  the  house,  which  was  furnished- with  amntu. 
nition,  (Sec."      Ibid.  i.  2'iO. 

Piiifii.  Add;  2.  An  iroit  spike.  Of -Morton  it 
Is  said;  "  He  was  condemned  to  be  headed, —  and 
that  head  that  was  so  witty  in  worlilly  affairs —  to 
be  set  on  a  prick  on  the  highest  stone  of  thegavell  of 
the  tolbooth,  thai  is  towards  the  publick  street." — 
Jlellvill's  MS.  p.  79. 

PiRiE,   4'.     A  small  meagre  person,  Orkn. 

Plri.Es.     V.  Proof,  vo.  Fk.vtiier-cli.so. 

PcT,  f.  Add  ;  To  put  on,  to  give  a  gentle  push,  as 
when  one  intends  to  give  a  him  to  an  jtlier  to  Ij^  si. 
lent,  S.  "  Maister  Robert  Bruce,  assislit  rtith 
Mr  Andro  Alelvin  — ceas.sit  not  to  defend  that  here- 
sie,  alb^'it  Dunkisone  put/it  on  him  to  desist  thair. 
fra."     Hamilton's  Facile  Traictise,  p.  II+. 

PuTTEn,  .».  A  corr.  of  petard.  "  He  had  about 
800  men,  whereof  there  were  some  towns  men,  and 
six  putters,  or  short  pieces  of  ordnance."  Spal- 
ding's Troubles,  p.  233. 

QuiiA-sAY,  s.  Expl.  "remark;"  Legend  Bp. 
St.  Androis,  p.  334. 

Thei>,  when  thistun>  cott  tu-Vc  gude  nycht, 
Half  way  hamcward  vp  the  calsay, 
Said  to  his  servandis  for  a  i/ithu  saij  ; 
'  Alace,  the  porter  is  foryett!'. 

It  seems  to  signify  a  mere  pretence;  allied  per- 
haps to  the  latter  part  of  the  alliterative  Belg.  word 
wisie-ivasig,  a  wliim-whani. 

Qt'jiAM.  .\(!d ;  2.  A  marshy  hollow,  whethcj 
with  or  without  stagnate  water.  Loth. 

QuiiAvr;.  Add;  "They  arc  ay  at  the  whittle 
and  the  tpihaiig;"  S.  Prov.  i.e.  always  in  a  state 
of  contention. 

KAriir.iN.  Add:  A.  lior.  rocHed,  "  rash  and 
forward,  in  children;"  Cirase. 

Kackstick,  s.  a  stick  u.sed  for  twisting  ropes, 
S.,   from  I'],  rack,  or  Su.G.  rueck.a,  to  extend. 

U\Y,  s.  Add:  Hence  6/-a^  raj/,  went  into  dis- 
order; Poems  ICth  Cent.  p.  2.^5. 

Fra  credite  I  craUt,  kiiidnes  brak  rai/. 
So  man  wald  trov.  the  word  that  I  did  say. 

Raise,  v.     Add  ;  Ross's  Uelenore,  p.  4.j. 
The  herds  that  came  set  a'  things  here  astecr, 
And  she  ran  a(T  as  rais'd  as  ony  deer. 

IIa.mps,  y.  A  species  of  garlick,  Alliiun  ursi- 
num,  Linn.,  Loih.  RumsffJis,  K.  This  is  merely 
the  Goth,  name,  Sw.  rams,  allium  ursinnm,  in  Cioth- 
land  ;  ramsk  in  Scania;  ;-«;«.N/oci,  West-Gothland, 
(Linn.  Flora  Succ.  p.  103.):  most  probably  from 
rain,  Isl.  ram-r,  strong,  harsh,  rank.  Thus  rams, 
liiti  literally  means,  the  rank  or  stroiig-fasfcd  Ieek> 
III  tliis  sense,  Ilamslij  adj.  q.  v.  Is  used,  S.  B. 
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Randy,  adj.  Quarrelsome,  scolding,  S.  Mes- 
ton's  Poems,  p.  6. 

A  warrior  he  was  full  wight, 

A  rambling,  randy,  errant  knight. 

Raxty-ta.nty.  Add;  This  is  described  as  a  weed 
which  grows  among  corn,  with  a  reddish  leaf,  boil- 
ed along  with  langiail,  S.  B.  Its  E.  itainc  I  hare 
not  been  able  to  learn. 

Ratch,  s.  "  Little  auk,  AIca  Alle;"  Orkn. 
"  In  Shetland,  7-utcli  and  rotvhie.^'  Neiil's  Tour,  p. 
197.  This  seems  a  corr.  of  the  name  Ru/^cr:.  given 
to  this  bird  in  Martin's Spitsberg.  V.Penii.  Zool.  ol7. 

Riu,  to  loose.  Insert  1.  18.;  The  A.  S.  phrase 
is  similar;  Geraedde  hire  feat;  Coinposuit  crines 
suos.     Bed.   3.   9.   from  i^craedian,  parare. 

Rkd,  to  counsel.      Under  this  v.  Add  ; 

Rkdi;,  adj.   Aware,  q.  counselled.    V.  Proof,  to. 

K  EMl'IN. 

RtET,,  Reile,  s.  1.  Violent  or  disorderly  mo. 
tion,  S.  similar  in  sense  to  the  E.  v.  "  There  may 
be  a  reel  among  their  afli'Ctions,  as  they  receive  the 
word  wilh  joy."  Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  137.  From 
Sw.  ragl-a  to  stagger,  a  derivative  from  rrig-a,  hue 
illnc  ferrf,  nt  solentebrii;  Ihrc.  This  may  be  the 
idea  originally  suggested  by  Reel,  as  denoting  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  dance.  2.  A  loud,  sharp  noise,  rat. 
tling,  S.     3.   Bustle,  hurry, 

They  have  run  oure  with  a  niil 

Thair  sairles  sermonc  red  yistrcne. 

Dia/l.  Clark  S;  Cour/cutir,      V.  Sairt.es. 

Reive,  .v.  A  name  given  to  what  is  considered 
as  an  ancient  Caledonian  fort.  '•  These  mounds 
are  perfectly  circular,  with  regular  fosses  :  the  one 
is  styled  the  Meikic  Rcivi:,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  is  aIx)Ut  a  hundred  yards  in  diame- 
ter." 1*.  Campsie,  Statiot.  Ace.  xt.  377,/  Perhaps 
q.  the   large  inclosure.       V.    Rae,  and  Rkeve. 

Rr.wELYSYS.  Add ;  The  Riv/liit<(s\,  worn  in 
Orkney,  are  made  not  only  of  cow-hides,  but  of 
Seal-skius,  untanned  and  undressed. 

RvcHTWfs,  adj.  L'sed  as  denoting  what  is  le- 
gal; /•(/e/i^'Ui;.- io/"«,  as  opposed  to  bastardy;  NVal- 
laep,     \'.  GiD,  sense  3. 

RoDnr.x-Fi.r.i  K,  s.  The  tiirbot,  also  Roan-Jieuk, 
Aberd.  Me.irns;  Rauii-Jlcut,  Loth.  "  I5y  some 
singular  chance,  the  holibut,  a  coarse  dry  fish,  is  in 
Scotland  styled  the  Turbot,  which  in  Scotland  is 
called  R'idden  Jlv.tk ;  the  last  word  being  a  general 
denomination  lor  llounders,  and  other  Hat  tish."  — 
Pinkerton's  Geograi)hy,  I.  19'2.  This  has  been 
expl.  q.  rcd-Jlotiiuler.  Some  think  that  it  is  design- 
ed from  the  colour  of  the  spots,  as  resembling  the 
berries  of  the  Roan-trce. 

To  RoosE,  I',  a.  Fish,  which  are  to  be  cured, 
are  lirst  thrown  together  in  a  large  quantity,  with 
salt  among  them,  and  allowed  to  lie  in  this  state  for 
some  time.  This,  by  the  curers,  is  called  roosiitg 
them,  S. 

Rose,  s.      The  disease    called    F.rysipelas,  S. — 

"The  Krysipelas,   or   St.   Antony's  lire in 

some  parts  of  Britain  is  called  the  rofe.'''  Buchan's 
Pom.  Med.  p.  'ilQ.  Su.G.  ro.v.  Germ,  rose,  Teut. 
riw'.ve,  (vulgo  re\a,  Kilian,),  id.  The  disease  has 
fTidcnlly,  because  of  the  colour  of  the  eruption, 
borrowed  its  name  from  the  roscj  as  this,  according 


to  Wachter,  is  from  Germ,  rut  j  according  to  ihrc, 
from  Su.G.  rood,  red. 

RoLcn,  .?.  The  coarser,  also,  the  largest  part  of 
any  thing,  is  vulgarly  called  the  roiicli  o't,  S.  O.  «. 
the  rough  part  of  it. 

Rovp,  s.     A  close  mist,  Border:   pron.  roop. 

Sa.nddltnd.  Add;  2.  It  also  signilies  purblind, 
short-sighted,  S.  Gl.  Shirr.  Sanded,  short-sighted. 
A.  Bor.  Grose. 

Sane,  v.  2.  Add,  from  Ross's  Ilelcnore,  p.  65. 
She  — frae  the  ill  o't  sain'd  her  o'er  and  o'er. 

Sassculcu,  adj.  Wily,  crafty,  Biithan  ;  allied 
perhaps  to  Gael,  nunuach  a  fox,  whence  scanna- 
c/irt/ cunning;  or  to  Is),  iannsagar.aic/in,  prophets 
(Verel.).  from  sann-ur  (Su.G,  sanir)  true,  and 
s-aga  narration, 

Sakbit.  Add;  This  exclamation  may  have  origi- 
nally expressed  the  sensation  of  pain.  For  Isl.  sar- 
ic//-r  signilies,  exulcerans;   Verel. 

Sark.  Add;  Sakking,  wIj.  Cloth  for  making 
coarse  shirts,  S.  "  Order  was  given  out  to  search 
the  country  for  hides,  gray  cloaths,  and  surking 
cloath,"  ii.c.     Spajdiiig,  i.  'is'J. 

SAKKEn,  (Sarkit).  Add; 

I  shall  hae  you  shod  and  sarkit. 
Ere  the  snawy  days  come  on. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  84. 

S(  AI.I.IAHI),  3.  A  stroke,  W.  Loth,  isl,  siell.a 
to  strike  with  the  hands,  skell-r  a  stroke.  Perhaps 
Silajfert,  S.  B.  is  the  corru|)lion. 

To  Scam,  t'.  a.     To  scorch,  S.      \'.  Skaumit. 

ScANCE,  r.  Add;  3.  To  give  a  cursory  account 
of  any  thing,  S. 

'Bout  France  syne  did  sianec  sync 

An'  warn'd  them  ane  an'  a' 
T'  opjiose  ay  sic  foes  av. 
An'  stand  by  king  an'  law. 

J.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  133, 
Now  round  the  ingle  in  a  ring, 
, On  public  news  they're  fc«>/e//i.   lbiti.\i.\b\. 

ScvNci.isiiiN,  s.  Scanty  increase;  also,  small 
remainder,  \V.  Loth.  ;  corr.  perhaps  from  E.  nanlij. 
which  .hinius  derives  from  Dan.  skan-ii,  Sw.  ikon-», 
to  spare. 

Sci.  VTKU.  Insert,  as  definition;  The  Wood-louse, 
Oniscus  asellus,  Linn.,  S. 

ScLiTiiEKs,  Add;  The  term  properly  signilies 
loose  stones  lying  in  great  (|uantities  on  the  side  of 
a  rock  or  hill.  Loth. ;  allied  perhaps  tu  CJerw. 
sehlilz-en,  disjungere. 

ScoD,  *.    An  instrument  for  scooping,  Clydes. 

Scum,  s.  A  greedy  frilow,  a  mere  hunks,  S.  per. 
haps  a  metapb.  use  of  the  E.  word, 

Sea-coli.ter,  f.  The  Puflin,  AIca  arctica,  or 
Coulter-neb.  Avis  marina,  Seu-Couller  dicta.  Sibb. 
Scot.  p.  22. 

Sex.  Sen  syne.  Add,  from  Wyntoivn,  v.  10.  34C, 

Thus  Constantyne  — gave  all  the  land. 

That  Papys  senc-sync  had  in  thare  hand. 

Session,  Sessioc  n,  y.  The  name  given  to  the 
Consistory,  or  parochial  eldership  in  Scotland.  S, 
Jt  consists  of  the  minister,  who  constantly  presides; 
of  the  Ruling  Elders ;  and  of  Deacons,  who  have 
a  right  of  judgment  only  iu  raises  which  respect  tho 
support  of  the  poor,  or  the  management  of  ecctsf- 
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.lUital  temporalities.     All  ordinary  causes,  in  which 
ihe  i-oiigre^.iti(in   aro  intcrcslcil,   arc  (ricd  and  de- 
termined l)y  the  Session.     In  some  cities  tliere  is  one 
tjeji'jral  session  for  lliedid'erent  parishes  witliinihe  li. 
Iii-r'ios.   '•  Thisordoiir  has  Ikxmi  ever  observed  sen  that 
tyinc  in  rhe  Kirii  of  lldinburgh, — tliat  tlie  auld  Scs. 
iioiin  bffor  thair  di-parture  nominal  24  in  clectioun 
for   ]''-Idcrs,  of  qiihom  12  arc  to  be  chosen,   and  32 
for    Ucaeoiines,    of  qiihnnie  10  ar  to  be   elected." 
Knox's  Hist.  p.  267.      V.  Klder,  J^ldf.rschii'. 
SciionTS,  s.  pi.     \.  Hume,  L'hron.  S.  1'.  iii.391. 
What  plcsour  war  to  walk  and  see 
Kndlang  a  river  eleir, — 
The  salmon  ont  of  cruivcs  aiid  creills 
Uphailed  into  .'■ioii/fn. 
Perhaps  skiffs,  yawls ;  from  Belg.  schut/t,  cymba, 
linter;    Isl.  lAx/fi  navisiiim. 

Ski.coutii.  Add.  Skinner  mentions  this  word 
as  oecuriiiig  in  P.  Ploughman ;  but  he  has  misquot- 
ed the  place. 

Much  people  saved  of  selkuugth  sores. 

Set,  (expl.  attack).   Add;   Perhaps  it  is  merely  a 
metaph.  use  of  the  word  as  signifying  a  tuck  or  lease. 
Sii  \LE,  s.   A  name  given  to  allum  ore,  S. 
SiiAMi.ocii,  s.  A  cow  that  has  not  calved  for  two 
j'cars  ;   \V.  Loth.     Gael.  .v/7»/acA,  id. 

Shankim,  *.  A  ])erson,  or  beast,  that  has  long 
small  legs;   Orkn.      V.  Shank. 

Shevuin,  .?.     The  act  of  cutting  down  corn,  S. 
'I'o  morrow  we'll  the  theariii'  try, 
'Gain'  breakfast. time,  if  it  be  dry. 

A.  Dotiiflas^  Pucins,  p.  111. 
2.   Hy  a  common  metonymy,  harvest  in  general,  S. 
Shed.     Add  ;  Shccd  of  land  is  used  in  the  same 
sense,  Orku. 

SiiEEPs-siLLEK,  s.  Common  Mica,  whether 
found  in  granite,  or  in  micaceous  shistiis  rocks  ;  q. 
the  silver  of  sheep. 

SuiuRAcLiE,  s.  A  contention,  a  squabble;  Loth. 
Su.G.  iiui'igla,  incrcpere,  to  make  a  noise,  to  chide. 
Germ,  schiirigl-cn,  molestia  alTicere,  to  trouble,  to 
disturi).  MoesG.  rtg-/rt,  tribulatio.  Jhre,  without  a 
sufficient  reason,  prefers  Ital.  scoreggia,  a  lash. 
Wachter  derives  it  from  Germ,  schtir  vexatio,  and 
A.S.  egl-an  vexarc,  cruciare. 

SnoDE-siiooL,  s.  Watson's  (Joll.  iii.  4".  a 
wood(Mi  shovel,  shod  with  iron,  S.  I?. 

Shots,  s.  pi.  The  boxes  of  a  mill-wheel,  which 
contain  the  water  by  which  it  is  moved,  S.  B. 
Sjhbe.vs.  V.  Si  WENS,  IJict. 
SiLLT.  Add;  6.  Timid,  spiritless,  ])usillani. 
mous.  "  Marischal — commanded  Ihe  baiiiies  to 
lake  out  of  their  town  20  soldiers, — with  eight  score 
pounds  in  money  for  their  forty  days  of  loan  ;  whilk 
for  plain  fear  they  were  forced  to  do,  being  [)oor 
sill}/  l)oilies."     S|ialding,  i.  241. 

SiTHL.vs.  Add  ;  2.  Sense.  '•  Now  silliens  our 
forefuthers,  which  lived  most  iust,  could  not  be  made 
iust  in  the  deedes  of  the  lawe  ; — of  neei:ssitie  we  are 
compelled  to  seuke  the  iustice  of  a  christian  man, 
without  all  lawe  or  workes  of  the  lawe."  IL  I5al- 
naues's  Confession,  p.  09. 

Sii.r.isT,    (idj.     Expl.  laying  aside  work  in   the 
mean  time ;   Perths. 
S4A)»R\cii,senscl.l.2.afteru'co?//i'/-,Add:Ang.rife. 


Skacmit.  Add  ;  it  is  sometimes  written  seamed. 
'•  This  wise  and  valiant  M- Donald — wrote  to  tlie 
committee  of  .Murray — a  cliarge,  with  a  fiery  cross 
of  timber,  whereof  ('very  point  was  seamed  and 
burnt  ^wth  fire."     Spalding,  ii.  216. 

Ski  FT,  i.  A  broad  ridge  of  land,  as  distinguish. 
cd  from  Laiiig,  a  narrow  ridge,  Orkn.  ;  from  Su.G. 
shijt  intervallum,  a  division,  skift-u,  to  divide. 
Hhed  is  nearly  synon. 

Ski.vklin  (vo.  Skinki-e).     .\dd  ;     It   properly 
signifies  the  sparkling  of  a  biit^hl  irradiation  ;  Ayrs. 
Skreirii,  r.    Add;  Gael.  ii'/-t.at/i-«/n    to  shriek, 
sgreaeh.rt  screech. 

Skreeo,  v.  Add  ;  Gael,  sgrcad-am  to  screech, 
sgrcad  a  screech. 

Skuc,  .<f.  5.  A  pretence  ;  S.  Sibb.  Hist.  Fife, 
p.  34.  ''  In  ci.se  ye  go  to  this  work  again, — nia. 
king  God's  glory,  the  cause  of  his  Kirk,  of  your 
King  and  Comnion  weill,  to  be  but  pretences  and 
scKi^g.t, — the  Lord  shall  cur.se  the  work,"  &c.  IVIr 
J.i.  MelvilPs  MS. Mem.  ]>.  122.  Add  ;  Su.G./«;«  /// 
stugx  in  cxilium  ire,  S.  tojiirc  till  a  sing,  V.  Hire, 
vo.  1  aaiig,  alga.  It  is  evident  that  both  the  v.  and 
s.  S.  and  A.  Bor.  more  nearly  resemble  the  Scandi. 
naviaii  terms,  than   A.S.  sciia,  umbra. 

Skui..  Add;  Perhaps  (kiel.  fgulg,  a  bowl,  is 
from  Dan.  .^kiil,  id.  a'-  having  been  imported  into  the 
western  islands  by  ilie  Norwegians. 

Si.EEK,  4.  A  me.Tsure  of  fruits,  or  roots,  fee. 
containing  forty  pounds  ;  as,  a  slctk  of  apples, 
onions,  &c.   S. 

Si-iEVE-EisH,  ^.  The  Cuttle-fish  ;  Frith  of  Forth. 
V.  Keavie. 

Sli.nkin,.v.  Deceit, Fife;  A.Douglas's  Poems, p. 78. 
I'm  no  sac  foolish  as  aver, — 
'J'hat  they  alike  disposed  are. 
To  tialt'rin  and  to  slinhin. 
Sliniin'  as  a  pari,  or  uc/j.  is  expl.   (Jl.   "  cheat, 
ing,  deceitful."     This  is  lu  arly  allied  to  the  E.  v. 
from  A.S.  slinh~aii,  to  creep. 

Sn  sen.  Add  ;  ]).in.  sluih.cr,  to  paddle,  io 
puddle. 

S.MATCiiET.     Add  ;      It  is,   I    find,  once  or  twice 
applied  to  a  man,  in  the  .same  sense,  with  a  dillerent 
orthography,  which  is  jierhaps  more  genuiiu',  as  be- 
ing the  mostancient  ;  Lcgend,Bp.St  Androis,  p.340. 
15ot  ay  the  niair  this  sinulclier  gettis. 
The  dosser  garris  he  keip  tlie  yettis. 
SjiiTri.E.  Add,  from  Legend  l5p.StAndrois,p. 333. 
When  Monseir  gaid  vnto  his  mess, 
Into  ane  gallerit-  neir  besyde  ; 
'J'hair  wuld  this  halie  bischope  byde, 
Saying,  forsuilh,  it  was  not  smittel. 
Snelshi.n.     Add  ;  2.     A  pinch  of  snufT;  S. 
—  Else  the}'  arc  not  worth  a  sni-hen. 

Mefton's  Poem  .  p.  25. 
Snmkteu.     Add;  4.     Metaph.   usisil,  like  Acm/c, 
to  denote  the  efl'cct  of  a  strong  purgative  potion, 
S.  B. 

Sorrii,  .9.   Add;  4.  Used  as  equivalent  to  ca«<,  S. 
Give  them  the  suuch,  they  can  disjiense 
With  either  scant  or  want  of  sense. 

Meaton's  Poems,  p.   15. 
Si'Aic,  s.     A  skeleton  ;  Clydes.     Tent,  spoockc, 
spoke,  Su.G.  spok,  spectrum,  phantasma ;  supposed 
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to  be  formed  from  Isl.  puic,  diabolicuin  pliantasma. 

To  Spark,  v.  a.  To  soil  by  tlirowint;  up  small 
spots  of  mire,  S.  Hence  spark,  a  spot  of  niirc  : 
evidently  an  oblique  use  of  ihc  K.  word.  It  also 
signities  a  small  particle  of  any  thing,  it  occurs  in 
this  general  sense  in  a  poem  more  than  two  centuries 
old.     V.  Yykne. 

*  Spectacles,  (of  a  fowl)  4-.  pi.  The  merry, 
thought,  S.     V.  Bril. 

Speen-drift,  Add;  This  has  anciently  been 
of  more  general  use.  "  A  tempestuous  showrc  and 
drovv — carrycd  us  back  almost  to  (he  May,  with 
such  a  how  wa,  [hollow  wave]  and  spin  drift,  that 
the  boat  being  open,  he  looked  for  great  danger,  if 
the  stormy  showrc  had  continued."  Mcllvill's  MS. 
p.  115. 

SpYNDLr,,   I.  2.     for  six  hanks,  r.  four  hanks. 

Sprayng.  Add;  2.  A  ray.  "  About  the 
month  of  January,  there  was  seen  in  Scotland,  a 
large  blazing  star,  representing  the  shape  of  a  crab 
or  cancer,  having  long  spraiiigs  spreading  from  it." 
Spalding,  i.  41. 

Spree.    Add,  from  A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  144. 
Syne  hame  they  gang  fu'  hearty, 
To  busk  themsols  fu'  trig  an'  spree ; 
For  raggit  they're  and  dirty. — 

Stack.  Add  ;  This  word  is  used  in  the  '^^ame 
sense;  Orkn.  "  At  a  little  distance  from  Papa 
Stour,  lyes  a  rock  encompassed  with  the  sea  called 
Frau.u-Stmk,  which  is  a  Danish  word,  and  sigiiiti. 
♦•th,    our  Lady's  Rod."        Brand's  Orkn.  p.  109. 

Stair.  Add;  We  have  another  proof  of  tJie  an. 
cient  application  of  this  term,  ppj-haps  in  a  general 
sense,  to  the  male  of  animals.  A.  Bur.  sicg  denotes 
a  gander  ;    Grose. 

Stampiiisu,  utIJ.  Unruly,  nninanagcable,  W. 
Loth,  from  'J'eut.  stamp-cn  to  kick,  or  perhaps  ori- 
ginally the  same  with  Stum  fish  ;  (|.  v. 

SxANF-cjiACKiR.  Add  ;  2.  J'his  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  VVlieit-car,  Molacilla  Oenanthe,  f^inn. 
S.  the  chuck  or  check  of  OrUn.  '•  The  \V  heat-ear  is 
generally  known  in  Srolland  by  Iheapproiiriate  name 
<ji  Stiinc-chacier."     Fleming's  Tour  in  Arran. 

Stlikis,   v.  pt.     Poems  Itilh  C  enl.  p.  2!Jl. 

Sum  gat  Ihair  handfull  of  ihir  half  nicrk  slcih's, 

Will  liaue  na  mair  wilhin  ane  yeir  nor  we. 
This  word  has  been  handed  down  from  the  A.  Sax. 
ons.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  improper  application  of 
sli/c,  silica,  stjjca,  whicli  denoted  a  small  brass  coin, 
iu  value  about  half  a  fn.rthing.  This  is  derived  from 
sticic,  a  fraction,  a  small  par',  as  ht-ing  (heir  lowest 
dt'tioniination  of  money.  Su.G.  slyckc  par?,  frustum  ; 
also,  moneia  niiniila  ;   ruiul^tijcic,  a  pinny. 

Stfi.i,,  I',     si'nic   1.     Adi,        '~ 
point  it,  (o  lake  aim  ;   Ivolh. 

Stell,  .v.  Aid  ;  S.  B.  this  denotes  an  enclo- 
sure in  which  calile  arc  conliiied,  higher  than  acorn, 
nion  fold. 

Stlchie,  s.  Something  th.it  fills  very  much,  as,- 
food  that  soon  flllb  the  stomach.    Loth.      Hence, 

Stcgiirie,  s.  Great  r(  plo!io;i,Loth.     V.  Stegh. 

Sturocu,  s.  Meal  and  milk,  or  meal  and  water 
*</./•«</ together  ;  I'erths.  Croivilic,  synon.  Teut. 
sloor-en,  (o  s(ir. 

SuPERSAULTj  s.     The  somersault,  or  somerset ; 


To  st'.-U  a  gun,  to 


ca^/naw,  synon.  "  His  head  going  down,  lieloujis 
the  s II pcrsault,  and  his  buttocks  light  hanl  beside 
me,  with  all  his  four  feet  to  the  lii'l."  Mellvill's 
MS.  Mem.  p.  184.     Fr,  soubresaull.  id. 

To  SasHir,  v.  n.  To  shrink,  W.  Loth,  appa- 
rcntly  from  the  same  source  witluSussy,  q.  v.  Fr. 
soiicicr.  to  infect  with  care. 

To  Tak  on,  to  enlist.  Add  ;  ''  The  drum  wciu 
through  both  Aberdeen'-,  desiring  all  gentlemen  and 
soldiers  that  was  willing  to  serve  iu  defence  of  our 
religion, — that  they  should  come  to  the  Laird  of 
Jirum  younger,  and  receive  good  pay  ;  whereupon 
divers  daily  took  on."     Spalding,  ii.  165. 

Tangie,  s.  a  sea-spirit,  which,  according  to  the 
popular  belief  in  Orkney,  sometimes  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  small  horse,  at  other  times  (hat  of 
an  old  man.  The  name  is  supposed  to  originate 
from  Tung,  sea-weed.  The  description  seems  near, 
ly  to  correspond  to  that  of  Kelpie,  q.  v. 

Taurow.  Add  ;  4.  To  complain.  /  darcna 
(arrow,  I  dare  not  complain;  Clydes.  From  this 
V.  is  formed  the  urij.  Tarloch,  slow  at  meat,  loth- 
ing,  squeamish  ;   Ibid. 

Tickles,  s.  pi.  Spectacles  ;  Banlfs.  apparently 
a  mere  abbreviation. 

To  Tent,  v.  it.  Add  ;  O.  E.  "  I  (eiiie  to  my 
business,"  Palsgraue,  Fol.  388. 

ToPFAw,  s.  Soil  that  has  fallen  iu,  or  sunk 
from  the  surface  ;  Fife. 

TosiE,  sense  1.  Add,  from  Jleston's  Poems,  p. 65, 

She's  got  her  Jimrie  cosie, 

Of  well  iiiull'd  sack,  (ill  she  be  (osic. 
Tottie,    adj.      Warm,    snug;    Perths.    synon. 
Cosie.     Gael,  teoih-am,  teolhaich-am,  to  warm. 
Trer,  s.     The  same  with  Corback,  q.  v. 
Truckier.  Add;    It  denotes  a  woman  of  .'»  loose 
character,  S.  B.  a  waggish  or  tricky  person,  Border. 
Tusker,   s.      An  instriiment  made  of  iron,  with 
a  wooden  handle,  used  in  Orkney  lor  cutting  peats; 
perhaps    q.    ticaci-taer,    from    Sw.   tzsue    (wo,   and 
skacr-a,  (o  cut  ;   that  which  divides  or  cuts  in  two. 
T-ifTE,   I.  8.      Add  ;   as  (jjte,  id.     Clydes. 
l^MBOTii.     Add  ;     This  word  is  understood,    by 
gentlemen  of  the  law,   as  properly  signifying,  alter- 
nate.     Thus,   umboth   ieinds  are   such  as  are    ex. 
changed  by  rotation  ;  so  that  those,  which  the  bishop 
has  (he  cue  year,  belong  (o  his  clergy  the  next,  and 
vice  versa. 

VoL'ST,  s.  Add;  Hamilton  writfis  ooj/Zwo-,  Fa- 
cile Tiaictise,  p.  36. 

Vow.  infeij.  In  addition,  V.  Waaii,  below. 
Waah,  s.  I'lxpl.  "■  any  thing  that  causes  sur- 
prise and  admiration;"  Orkn.  Isl.  va,  also  vo, 
maluui  ini.peratum  ;  sometimes,  any  thing  unexpect- 
ed, but  most  commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense.  Teut. 
zccc  vae. 

Walterars.  Poems  16th  Cent.  p.  248  ;  over- 
turners. 

—  fValferars  of  courts  yc  lat  suborne  yow. 
Wanlas.  Add;  This  was  evidently  used  in  E. 
'as  a  term  of  the  chace.  "  lV'anlus<i,  (a  term  in 
hunting)  as.  Driving  (he  IVanlass,  i.  e.  the  driving 
of  deer  to  a  stand  ;  which  in  some  Latin  records  is 
ternu'd  Fiigalio  If'anlassi  ad  stubiilum,  and  in 
Doomsday.JJook,  HiubilUio  veuationis  ■"  Pbillijjs. 
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•'  lilt  cusiamarii  solcbant  furore  H'anlasstnn  ad 
■'Inbtilum, — i.  c.  to  drive  tin-  doer  to  a  stand,  that 
llie  Lord  may  have  a  shoot;"  IJIount  ap.  CowcK 
But  this  use  of  the  tL-rni,  it  must  bo  atknowljtlgcd, 
so  far  from  elucidating  it,  Icavis  it  in  still  greater 
(Obscurity  ;  for  hera :;:««'««  seems  to  signify,  not  the 
act,  but  the  object  that  is  driven  to  a  stand. 

Wausu.  Add  ;  Fcrsse  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, (wo.  Walsh),  as  sigiiifyini;,  fresh.  Our 
Kfl/'j/j  appears  in  other  forms  in  O.  K.  It  is  cvi. 
denllv  the  sauicwith  z^crijslir,  inconditus,  (Iluloct.) 
q.  iidt  pickled  or  salted.  For  I'ilyot  cxpl.  incon- 
ditus, wcuryxhc  ;  and  Skinner  after  Gouldman,  i:c. 
risk,  inconditus,  insipidus,  insulsus.  "  Jl  crish 
(old  word)  unsavoury  ;"  Phillips. 


WriK,  I.  18.  for  beach  of  a  river,  r.  reach  of  a 
river  ;  Somner. 

W'kiud.  For  a  proof  of  IP'cirJ  being  viewed  as 
a  person,    V.  Widdi.iisvnnis,  1.  \o. 

To  W  iiiti,  :•.  n.  To  50  (piickly  :  Loth,  (synon. 
zchid,)  perhaps  the  same  with  vJiihh,  An;;,  to  go 
quickly,  with  a  whizziii.;  motion  :  A,S.  h:vi/h,  aura 
lenis. 

Wylvcot.  Add  ;  It  is  al-;o  written  2ca/i/-cnnt. 
"  But  she  (the  queen)  gels  up  out  of  her  naked  bed 
in  her  night  wtily/ccd/,  bare-footed  aii<l  bare-Ieggcd, 
with  lior  maids  of  honour,"  &c.     Sj)alding,  ii.  74. 

Wfi.l.CAT,  ,f.  ^Vild  cat,  S.  To  tumble  the  ivull- 
c«/,  (synon.  catin(rx\  S.  U.)  to  leap  the  somerset,  io 
whirl  heels  over  head. 


Contractions,  omit  led  at  the  end  of  the  Disscftation. 


Anc.  Ancient. 

Ang^.  County,  or  dialect,  of  Angus. 

Clydes.  Clydesdale. 

Climb.  Cumberland. 

Deriv.  Derivative. 

Diiniit.  Diiniautive. 

h'cnn.  Finnish,  language  of  Finland. 

/(/.  Having  the  same  signification. 

Ibid.  In  the  same  place. 

Loth.  Lothian. 

sMS.  Manuscript ;  or,  corrected  from  Manus- 
cript. 

N.  Note. 


Orkn. 
Pink. 
I'rov. 

S. 

Tweedd. 

* 


Orkney. 

I'inkerton. 

Proverb. 

Denotes  that  a  word  is  still  used  in  Scot- 
land. 

Tweeddalc. 

Signifies,  that  the  word,  to  which  it  is 
prefixed,  besides  the  common  sig- 
nification in  English,  is  used  in  a 
different  sense  in  Scotland. 

In  the  list  of  contractions,  end  of  Dis. 
sort.,  vo.  MoesG.,  for  Ulphilus,  r. 
Utphilu^'s, 


FINIS. 


By  the  same  Author ; 


A  VINDICATION    or  TIIF.   DOCTUlSr    or   SCRIPTURE,    AND    OF    TUE    TRIillTITE    FAITH,    CONCERXING    THE 

DEITY  OF  ciinisT  ; 
In  Reply  to  Dr  Priestley's  History  of  Early  Opinions,  &c.  1  Vols.  8to.  14  s.  boards. 

The  USE  OF  SACRED  HISTORY,  E3PECIAM.Y  AS  ILLUSTRATI.VG  AND  CONFIRMING  THE  GREAT  DOCTRINES 
OF    REVr.LATION. 

To  which  are  prefixed  Two  Dissertations; — the  first,  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  History  contained 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  Book  of  Joshua; — the  second,  proving  that  the  Books  ascribed  to  Moscs 
were  actually  written  by  him,  and  that  he  wrote  them  by  Divine  Inspiration.     In  2  Vols.  8vo.  12  s.  boards. 

These,  with  other  works  published  by  the  Author,  may  be  had,  by  applying  to  the  Booksellers,  who?e 
names  arc  mentioned  in  the  Title  Pago. 
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X^v 
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